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For the Companion. 
THE WILD-CAT CLUB. 














The Wild Cats had their 





z in Whitaker's old barn. 


‘To begin with, I must tell 1 that the Wild Cats were not cats 
at all, either wild or tame, out he 


a‘club'’—so they called them- 
xelyes—of village boys. They 
were wild enough, that’s cer- 
tain. 

What village? No matter. 
More than one village in New 
England has its Wild-Cat Club, 
So much the woree for the vil- 
lage! 

They were a band of young 
miscreants, let me tell you. If 
a melon-patch was robbed in 
the neighborhood, the theft 
was at once charged, and just- 
ly, upon the Wild Cats. 

If a couple of signs changed 
places in the night, and rough 
old Job Pollard appeared next 
morning as a ‘“‘Milliner,”” «nd 
little Mise Jane Stetson a: 
dealer in ‘Wood and Cos," 
everybody laughed, except, 
possibly, Job and Jane, aud 
exclaimed, knowingly, ‘The 
Wild Cats!’’ 

If a school-house was broken 
into, and a wad of newspapers 
stuffed into the stove-pipe, 
enusing clouds of suffocating 
smoke in the room the next 
day, and a great mystery 1s to 
their cause.—why, the Wild 
Cats! 

You might have guessed 
guilt by the heroism with 
which those members of the 
club who were present bore up under the afflic- | 
tion, laughing at that which made everybody | 
else ery. Isn't it strange that the fun of making 
other people suffer should carry a boy gaily | 
through things which would be so hard to bear 
if they were not looked upon as jokes? 

The club met, as I have said, in Whitaker's 
old barn, and one Saturday afternoon an excit- 
ing debate took place there. 

Old Job, whose wood and coal office had once 
been converted into a milliner’s shop in the way 
we have mentioned, was frequently a victim of 
Wild-Cat jokes. 

He was a little, shrivelled, bent old man, with 
a rheumatic back and a thin, squeaky voice, and 
a soul so small, as the boys said, that it would 
have found more room in a pea-pod than a 
flounder in Lake Ontario. 

Because he was so mean, they thought it right 
to show him no mercy. It never occurred to 
them, I suppose, that there was any meanness | 
in their own mischief-making. A new raid upon j 
him was now proposed. His grape-vines were 
to be rifled. 

“He's got the splendidest lot of Concords!"' 
said Hi Hicks, one of the most active of the Wild 
Cats, a tall, Jank lad of seventeen. ‘‘He’s too: 
mean ever to give one away, or even to eat one 
himself.” ¢ ' 

“He has been letting ’em hang on the vines to | 
get just ripe enough, and he has hired old Can- | 


ning, who don’t like grapes, to pick 'em for mar- | 














ket next Monday; but we’ll have our share | 


first,”” said Luff Redmond. ' 
“And won't it. be fun,” cried Shote Waters, 
“to have him wake up in the morning and find | 


not a cluster worth picking left on his vines?’ i 


“Jolly!” some one replied; and then all thei 


boys laughed, 


All but one, That was Herbert Amsden, com-' 


monly called ‘‘Herb.”’ 
have his nickname. 


Every Wild Cat had to 


why Amos Redmond should be dubbed “Luff,” 





“Hi” for Hiram, and | 
“Herb” for Herbert. was natural enough: but! 





again, with baskets and 


robbery, at ten o'clock thi 
Herbert went home mis 
with the boys had given 
which neither work nor 
mind, 
became enlightened, and | 
some things he had permi 


The more he refle 


acter as a Wild Cat. 


THE WILD-CAT CLUB. 


and John Waters ‘“‘Shote,”’ does not so plainly 
appear. 

Herbert looked serious, 

“The old man has bushels of grapes,” he said. 
“What can we do with ‘em all?” 

“Oh, eat what we want,"’ Hi replied, “hide a 


, quantity,—and then—grapes are worth two dol- 








lars a bushel, Luff says. . 

“Yes,” spoke up Luff: ‘and we might sell 
enough to keep the club in whiskey and tobacco 
for a month.”” 

“How are you going to get the grapes to mar- 
ket?” Herb inquired. 

“Oh, Shote will see to that!’ replied Luff, 
while Shote grinned and nodded, ‘‘He knows a 
man in the city who will buy gmpes, if they are 
cheap enough, and ask no questions,”” 

‘But see here!”’ exclaimed Herbert. 

“Well, what is it?’ said Hi, as he ent on the 
side of the old mow and whittled the beam with 
his knife. 

Herb hesitated. He was not so unscrupulous 
a boy as some of the rest. If ever he joined 
them in their mischief, it was solely for the love 
of fun; and if inthe pursnit of fnn he helped to 
injure others, it was from a habit of thoughtless- 
ness, I don't state this asa very good excuse 
for him. Thoughtlessness itaelf may be crimi- 
nal, and we know that it is a source of many 
wrongs and vices. 

But what was now proposed made Herbert 
stop to think. After a while he said,— 

“I've been with you a good many times, and 
I believe I’ve always shown myself a true Wild 





, Cat?” 


“Boss!” “Bally!” 
ingly. 

There was one great trouble with this club, 
ind it was one which makes all such connections 
so dangerous, If you are a Wild Cat, you must 
show yourself a “true Wild Cat.’ That is to 
say, you must be as reckless a mischief-maker 
ag you pretend to be, and keep your ecruples of 
conscience, if you have any, to yourself. 


cried the boys, approv- 
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It is always an help to feel that we have a rep- 
utation for good behavior to maintain. 

It is always a curse to believe that we have our 
credit for reckless ‘‘good fellowship” to keep up. 

Herbert went on,— 

“Tlike fun as well as any one, but now you 
are going a little too far. When you talk of tak- 
ing grapes and selling them for money, that 
looks to me a little too much like’’"—— 

“Like what? Speak it out cried Luff, 
bluntly, 

“Like stealing,’’ said Herbert, blushing to the 
whiter of his eyes as he played with the straw 
he was sitting on. 

Luff gave a contemptnons snort. “Now look 
here, Herb,’”’ he said, ‘‘seems to me you went 
with us the other night to Whitman’s melon- 
pateh!” 

“Yer,"’ added Shote, ‘and showed us how to 
pick out the ripe cantelopes by smellin’ on ’em."” 

“That—that’s different,’? stammered Herb. 
“A few melons to ent,—just for fun, you know.”” 

“Well, this is just for fun,” said Luff. ‘““We 
git a few grapes to ent; we git a few more—to 
smoke and drink. We don'tsteal; we are not so 
mean as to want to get money out of the old 
man. Bunt we want grapes, and I suppose you 
wouldn’t object to taking what wecan eat. We 
want tobacco and whiskey, too, and why not 
supply onrselves in the same way?” 

“That's it!" chimed in Shote. ‘Don’t be a 
goose, Herb Amsden!” 

Herb’s face was crimson. Perhaps he was a 
goose! "Perhaps there wax no auch distinction ar 
he had drawn in the different motives for taking 
what did not belong to him! This thought 
struck him with stunning force, and it was fol- 
lowed by the uncomfortable reflection that steal- 
ing waa stealing, any way. 

Herb’s mind was sadly confused on the sub- 
| ject, and he was not prepared to speak all his 
thoughts. The raid upon the old man’s grapes 
was finally agreed upon in spite of hia feeble 
| objections, and the Wild Cats separated. to meet 
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“You'll be there?’ said Shote. 

‘‘No—yes—I don’ know,” said Herb. 
believe {n what you're going to do, 
that, and I didn’t promise to help.” 

“O now, don’t back out, Herb!”’ 

“J don’t back out, for I haven’t gone in; but 
you needn’t be surprised if I don’t go to-night.” 

“Bat it’s just what we've been ap to lote of 
times before,” Shote insisted. 

“That may be; for I guess we've been up toa 
good many things we ought to be ashamed of,” 
said Herbert. “I've been thinking ’em over a 
little,” 

“Pshaw!”’ Shote exclaimed. “If ye stop to 
think things over, there’s never no fun at all. 
I’m going; you can do as you like. Only prom- 
ise not to blow on us.”” 

“You know very well I won't do that,” said 
Herb, as they separnted. 

At ten o’clock that night, when all the rest of 
the family were asleep in their beds, Herbert 
got ont of hia window upon a shed, with a bun- 
dle and a good stout stick, which he dropped to 
the ground. Then he let himself down by the 
limbs of an apple-tree, picked up stick and 
bundle, and hastened away, but not in the direc- 
tion of Whitaker's old barn. 

The other Wild Cats met meanwhile, and after 
waiting for him a short time, started off on their 
raid without him. 

As they approached old Job’s premises, they 
went around through an orchard, aud finally 
climbed upon a wall, beyond which appeared 
the grape-trellises, perfectly still, in the bright 
moonlight. 

It was a calm, cool night in September. 
8 leaf stirred. Only the crickets sang. 

“Splendid!” whispered Hi Hicks,—not speak- 
ing of the beanty of the scene before them (he 
was insensible to that), but of the chance fora 
quiet robbery of the vines. 

“Don’t Herb wish he was here!’ chuckled 
Luff Redmond. 

“Don’t he, though!’’ whispered somebody— 
not loud enough to be heard—hidden in a 
shadow of the wall, very near the spot where 
the boys were sitting. 

It was Herb, who had reached the grounds 
before them, and placed himself there in am- 
bash among some barberry-bushes to watch 
their operations. 

“I never thought he would flunk out in this 
style,” sald Shote Waters. 

“I d’n’ know,” Hi answered; ‘Herb was al 


“T don’t 
I told you 


Not 





ways a little soft. Come to right-down genuyne 
plack, he haint got it.’” 

“T'll show you, Hi Hicks, whether I havé or 
not!’” muttered Herb in the shadow. 

“That's so, Hi,'’ Shote rejoined; ‘‘he’s a kind 
of coward. 

“Oh, am I?’ thought Herb, grasping his stick 
tightly. 

“I say, boys,” whispered Luff, “‘le’s agree 
not to give him any grapes.”’ 

“No, nor any whiskey or cigars we buy with 
em, either!’”’ replied Shote. 

Herbert trembled with shame and anger. 
Were these his familiar companions? Were 
whiskey and cigars so necessary to them that 
they must steal in order to procure them? Had 
it indeed come to this? What would his good 
old grandfather, who trusted him and loved him 
s0,—what would he think if he knew? 

“Tl give you a lesson, young fellows!’’ he 
said to himself, ag they presently got down from 
the wall with their baskets, and began to rustle 
the vines. 

The full dark clusters looked luscious in the 
moonlight, and they were just beginning to fall 
lightly into the baskets, when some one gave a 
low cry of alarm, and somebody else immedi- 
ately called out,— 

“The old man!” 

“Pll old man ye!” cried a thin, cracked voice. 
“I’ve caught ye this time, ye young rafflans! 
Stealing my grapes, air ye? Take that! and 
that!’ The old man rushed after them, and 
thwack went his stick over the backs of Laff 
first, then Hi, and again of Shote, as he xttempt- 
ed to hide behind a trellis. 

“Tl larn ye a lesson!” —Thwack/—‘T ve been 
watching for you!”—Thwack, thwack!—‘I know 
ye, ye pesky Wild Cats, every one of ye!”— 
Thwack! thwack! thwackl! 

Sometimes the stick hit a back or shoulder, 
sometimes a basket and sometimes a trellis; 
while the young marauders ran as if for their 
lives, with the little bent old man at their heels. 

He had got between them and the orchard, 
and the moonlight was behind him. They 
escaped through the vineyard, tumbled over 
another wall into a field, and separated, running 
in various directions. The sound of their foot- 
steps died in the distance, and then suddenly all 
was still. 


basket that had been dropped, and went swiftly ' 
throngh the vines, to make sure that no Wild! 
Cat was lurking among them. | 

‘Then, any one who had been watching might / 
have seen that he was merely a counterfeit old 
man, after all; for off came the coat and hat and | 
rag whiskers, the bent figure straightened up, , 
and Herbert Amsden stood among the trellises. | 

“T’ve no pluck, have 1? A coward, am I?’ he | 
said to himself, with a little laugh, “Their | 
backs will ache and elbows sing for one while to 
pay ‘for that!” 

He packed his disguise in the basket, hid it 
in some bushes on the other side of the orchard, 
and crept into Whitaker's barn by a hole the 
Wild Cats knew. 

All was still there. But he felt pretty sure 
the boys would come in presently, to talk over 
their escape. 

He was not mistaken. Soon Luff and Hi 
crawled through the hole, and Shote and others 
followed. Concealed in the dark mow, Herb 
heard every word they said. 

“He did hit me an awful crack right on my 
crazy-bone,” said Luff. 

“I got it over the head and ears!’’ exclaimed 
Shote. ‘There’s a bunch on my skull as big as 
a butt’nut.”” 

“He jest about broke my shoulder!” com- 
plained Hi. ‘‘Who would have thought the old 
feller was so sinart?’ 

“Or that he could run so!’”’ said Luff. 

“I thought of course I could get away from 
him,” remarked another, “but he legged it like 
adeer! Talk about old Pollard havin’ the rheu- 
matics!" 

“T left my basket,’’ said Luff; ‘that’s the most 
I care about.” 

“I bet ye, Herb told on us,”’ some one sug- 
gested. 

And a sharp discussion of that point ensued; 
during which Herb heard some remarks about 
himself that made his ears tingle. On the whole, 
however, the Wild Cats were inclined to acquit 
him of that treachery. 

He waited until they had all left the barn; 
then he, too, crawled out, found the captured 
basket, ran home with it, climbed the apple-tree 
to the roof of the shed, and got in at the window. 

“It’s the last time I ever leave the house or 
get back into it in any such foolish or dishonest 
way as this!’’ he vowed to himself as be har- 
riedly threw off his clothes and went to bed. 

And he kept that vow. His Wild Cat days 
were over. 

Not long after, he met Hi and Shote in the 
street. They accosted him in a friendly way, 
and Hi said,— 

“Why didn’t you come with us Saturday 
night?’ 

“I thought I wouldn’t,” Herb answered, s0- 
berly. “Had something else to do. Did you 
have a good time?” 

“O, boes!’’ said Shote. 

“Tip-top!”’ said Hi. 

“Get any grapes?’ Herb inquired. 

“A few,—not very many,” said Hi. 

“What was the matter? Sour?” 

“No,—good grapes,—but—look here, Herb! 
Did you tell on us?” 

“I?’ cried Herbert. 
lable to a living soul!’ 

“So I told the boys,” said Hi, more convinced 
than ever that Herb had not betrayed them. 

“What makes you think I did?’ Herb wished 
to know. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Hi, with a foolish 
sort of laugh. ‘The old man came out and 
met us.” 

“The old man Pollard?” 

“Yes. Just as we were going to help our- 
selves.”” 

“And what did he do?” 

“He gave us some,” 

“Job Pollard gave you some!”’ exclaimed Her- 
bert. “I don’t believe that!” 

“He did, didn’t he, Shote?” said Hi, with a 
wink at his companion. 

“Yes,"’ Shote stoutly averred; “he gave us all 
we wanted,” 

“And more too,”’ said Hi. 

“In your baskets?” 

“Well, no, not in our baskets,” said Shote. 
“I'd a great deal rather had mine in my bas- 
ket.” 

The boys separated; and as soon as Herb was 
alone, you should have seen him hold his sides 
and double up with langhter. 

The next time the Wild Cats met in the barn, 
they found Luff's basket on the beam of the 
mow, with a paper pinned to the handle. 

On the paper was written, In a cramped and 
trembling hand, this notice: 


“Here is your basket, boys, and I h you will 


“I never breathed a syl- 


| time the most of the members following, the ex- 


behave yerselfs in fatur’. But I know every one of 
pes and don’t let me hear any more of your pranks 
if you know what is good for yerselfs, fe 

?RIEND.” 


This affair broke up the Wild-Cat Club. In 


ample of Herb, become industrious, studious 
and sober. 

He was of too honest a natare to keep the 
others long deceived as to his conduct in the 
| affair. But when at last he confessed that he 
was the old man who had met them in the 
vineyard, and “given them more than they 
wanted,” they were ready not only to forgive 
him, but even to thank him for the timely lesson 
they had learned. 





LITTLE DEEDS. 


I shot an arrow in the air; 

It fell to earth, I know not where; 

For so ewiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its fight. 
[breathed a song into the alr; 

It fell to earth, I know not where; 

Boe be. par ht i keen and stron; 

can follow the filght of song 

Long, long afterward, in an oak, 

Tfound the arrow. still unbroke 

And the song, from beginning to’end, 

7 found again in the heart of a friend, 
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THE SERENADE AT FERN HALL. 

“‘A serenade, girls,—a romantic serenade! A} 
guitar and four male voices!”’ cried Evelyn Hale 
to two of her fellow-students at ‘Fern Hall,” a 
fashionable boarding-school in the suburbs of 
one of our large cities. 

“How do you know, Eve?’ asked one of her 
friends, looking up from her book. 

“You'll positively never tell? Positively! Be- 
cause it’s beyond the rules to get letters this 
way,” said Evelyn, 

“Never!” 

“Well, I met Ned Burley when I was at the 
confectioner’s,—I was out against rules, too,— 
and he said the boys at the academy were to 
slip out some night when the old ogre and the 
assistant ogres were asleep, and entrance us with 
some delightful love-songs! He said if I would 
drop a thread out of my window, he would tie a 
note to it, and let me know the time. Last night 
I got the ‘warning;’ so don’t go to bed, but be 
ready to receive the gay troubadours in style.”’ 

“How can we receive them? Miss Winters 
wouldn’t allow us to go near the windows when | 
they were here before,” said one of the girls. 

“We'll ask her to let us go out for letter-paper, 
pins, and other things we must have, and we'll 
put our money together and bay such a bouquet 
as is rarely seen in a girls’ boarding-school.”” 

“But how shall we get ittothem? Miss Win- 
ters has eyes all round her head, and she is 
everywhere in person at the same time.” 

“Leave that to me, and see how I’ll manage 
it,” said Evelyn, who, being the daughter of a 
very rich and generous patron of the school, felt 
that she conld break the rules with impunity. 

Each of the girls addressed gave Evelyn a 
quarter of n dollar, and then she flew off to the 
other rooms with the loud whisper, ‘‘A serenade 
to-night, girls, from the boys at old Hamilton’s!” 
repenting in each room what she had told in the 
first, 

‘With an open face and a pleading tone, she 
next begged permission of Miss Winters—who 
was rarely suspicious, and always kind—for | 
leave to go with two other girls to the nearest 
store for some buttons, to replace those lost from 
her dress; and the lady granted the request. 

“T hope we shall not get into trouble,” said | 
one of Evelyn's companions, as they walked 
along. “I feel guilty already.” 

“ll bear all the blame, Miss Winters will 
never send my father’s daughter home for any | 
act of rebellion,” Evelyn said. 

They went to a green-house, boughta gorgeous 
bouquet, for which they paid five dollars, and 
then purchased a yard of blue ribbon—‘‘true 
blue,” Evelyn called it—to tie around it. 

Of course the expected visit made no little 
flutter and excitement among twenty-five girls 
leading such a quiet life. This attracted the at- 
tention of Miss Winters. She did not speak 
about it, however. 

Bat the girls were off their guard, and soon, 
in passing through the lower hall, Miss Winters 
caught the whispered words above her,—‘‘sere- 
nade,” “bouquet,” “Ned Burley.” 

The boys at Mr. Hamilton’s boarding-school, 


| possible. 





Migs Winters, and broken in upon the order of 





make ao beter use on’t another time than to go 





The old man stopped at the wall, picked up a 


hookin’ an old man’s grapes. I forgive ye if ye'll 


ing it very keenly. 


and particularly this Ned Burley, had annoyed | 


deal, but she conld not be deceived without feel- | interrapted Evelyn. 





ears aa well as “eyes all round her head,’” 10d 
their success in getting the bouquet and smmug- 
gling it into the house made them a little bold. 

About midnight light touches were heard on 
the strings of a guitar, and then four fine voices 
gave out music which it was well worth rising to 
hear, Miss Winters, in her wrapper, passed 
from door to door, saying, softly,— 

“Please do not light your lamps nor open your 
windows. This I strictly forbid!” 

Every one replied, promptly, ‘‘No, ma’amn ;” 
and she went, as they thought, to her room. 

The young gentlemen, to be romantic, should 
have waited for a moon, but the night was black- 
ness itself. They might have been negro noin- 
strels for all the girls could see, for notwithstand- 
ing their promise, half of the girls were peeping 
from their lower blinds. 

After the boys had sung half-a-dozen songs, & 
heavy rain set in. Ned Burley whispered, 

‘Guod-night.” Several voices from the win- 
dows echoed the words, and then a tramping of 
heavy feet was heard over the lawn. 

Evelyn Hale had felt no twitching of the string 
by which she held the bouquet. She felt sure 
the boys knew it was there. Could they have 
forgotten it? 

The question had scarcely passed from her lips 
to her room-mate, when a good vigorous pull 
snapped the thread. 

Looking quickly out, she descried a dark figure 
stooping under her window, then heard retreat- 
ing footsteps. 

Darting into one room after another, she whis- 
| pered, ‘‘Ned Burley stayed behind the rest and 
took the bouquet! Did you ever see anything 
go off so splendidly? Don’t I always carry 
through what I undertake?’ 

At the ringing of the brexkfast-bell the next 
morning the girls met in the halls, and were in 
great glee over the success of their plot. 

It was Miss Winters’s pleasant custom to sit at 
the head of the long table and pour the tea and 
coffee, so as to make the meals as homelike as 
She always stood at her place waiting 
to receive the girls with a kind ‘‘good-morning.’’ 

On this memorable occasion, they all entered 
the breakfast-room, rosy, bright and smiling, 
but as they passed round the table, a sudden 
shock seemed to come over them, and not one 
took her seat as usual. 

Had there been a skeleton seated at the fenst, 
it could scarcely have produced a greater com- 
motion. Some of the girls turned away their 
blushing faces; others stood beside their chairs, 
silent and pale; and one, called ‘‘the little girl,’” 
burst into tears. Evelyn Hale alone looked, or 
rather tried to look, composed and innocent. 

After a moment or two of delay, Miss Winters 
said, in a perfectly calm manner,— 

“Take your seata, young ladies.” 

They obeyed in a very awkward manner, as 
if they had no right there. What was the 
trouble? 

In the centre of the breakfast-table, in a rich 
vase taken from the parlor mantelpiece, stood 
that bouquet, telling, it seemed to them, the 
story of last night’s disobedience. 

The girls had nearly all lost their appetites, 
and the conversation was very low and re- 
strained, notwithstanding Miss Winters appeared. 
| just as she always did. When they rose from 
the table, she said,— 

‘Will the young lady who bought these flow- 
ers, and dropped them from her window, wait 
when the others have gone?’ 

No one stirred. But at last one of the girls 
said,— 

“Miss Winters, the blame ought not to rest on 


| one; we all had a share in it, and I, for one, am 


ashamed of it.” 

“I will talk with you again, my dear. But 
now,” said Miss Winters, “I wish to see the 
young lady who planned this serenade and its 
acknowledgment. You are all greatly mistaken’ 
if you think I was ignorant of it till the time I 
heard the whispered word ‘serenade.’ More 
than once, from the upper hall, I stepped out. 
into the darkness to assure myself whether Ned 
Burley was one of the intruders; and when the 
boys ran away to avoid the rain, I went and 
picked up this bouquet.’’ 

Evelyn Hale, melted by her tencher’s gentle- 
ness, remained when the others had passed out. 
But her pride had not quite given way; for 
when the door was closed, she said,— 

“Miss Winters, it was I who first knew that 
| the boys were coming, and I who bought the 


the school, more than once before this; but she flowers, and dropped them from the window. 
was a genial, loving woman, who remembered But I cannot see any crime in that.” 

that she herself was once young and trifling, and 
so ought to bear with youthful folly, and be very | and in disobedience and falsehood,’”—— 
lenient with offenders. She conld yield a great: 


“No, my dear, but there is crime in deception, 
“Falsehood! How can you say falsehood?”* 
“T have not denied it.” 

“No, but yon laid a plan to deceive mo at 


The girls had forgotten that Miss Winters had first; and last night when I went from door to 
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door, telling you all not to go toy our windows, 
you replied, ‘No, Miss Winters;’ and you were 
then standing at your open window, tying a 
string to the bouquet.” 

“‘How do you know that?’ asked Evelyn, in 
surprise. 

“IT have ways of knowing many things of 
which you do not dream,”’—her experience with 
young girls had, indeed, almost given her double 
sight,—“and I shall expect a humble apology 
from every young lady who wishes to remain at 
Fern Hall, for this act of deception.” 

After a good deal of engineering to avoid it, 
Evelyn finally acknowledged her ‘‘meanness’”— 
‘that was the way Miss Winters put it—as well 
as her wrong-doing; and before they slept again, 
every girl in the school had asked the teacher’s 
pardon, with tears, and received it. 

But the next morning, the bouquet was still 
on the table, as it was for several days after- 
ward. And there it remained till it was com- 
pletely withered and dead,—until, as one of the 
girls said, every leaf, and flower, and bud, had 
burnt its image into her conscience! 

There is a vast difference between innocent 
play falnegs, and deeply-laid plots for deceiving 
teachers, who stand, for the time, in the place of 
parents, to guide and control the young by their 
better judgment. 


———+o —___ 


CHILDREN’S TEARS. 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
1s like the dewdrop on the rose; . 
‘When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 


————~o-—____ 
For the Companion. 
ESCAPED. 
By John V. Sears. 

‘Now Jersey, as well as New York, was originally 
settled by colonista from Holland, and although the 
English at one time got possession of the territory, 
the Dutch regained it and held it, under the name 
of Achter Kol, until 1673. 

Among the early immigrants from Holland was a 
family by the name of Kovenhoven, who took up 
lands in what is now Monmouth County, near the 
Present village of Eatontown. Their descendants, 
under the anglicized name of Conover, live in the 
same region to this day. 

In 1777—78 this family had a farm on the ocean- 
shore, probably within the present limits of Long 
Branch. At that time the men folks were all away 
with the Continental army, under Gen. Washington. 

The family left at home consisted of the mother, a 
daughter of eighteen or twenty years, a son of six- 
teen years, and another of ten. These contrived to 
support themselves on the farm, and also to contri- 
bute liberally to the Continental cause. 

Notwithstanding the defenceless condition of the 
place, with the enemy in possession of the country, 
the Kovenhoven homestead was an important post 
in a line of secret communication kept up between 
the patriots of New York and the East, and their 
friends beyond the Delaware. 

The elder of the Kovenhoven boys, though only a 
growing lad, was a trusted messenger in this “grape- 
vine” postal service, and by his skill and daring in 
working through the British lines, had already won 
the name of Kalte Kovenhoven, or, as we would 
now say, Cool Conover. 

Early in the summer of 1778, when Gen. Clinton 
was preparing to abandon the line of the Delaware 
and fall back on the Hudson River, a body of Hes- 
sian troops was sent through the Jerseys to open the 
way to Sandy Hook, where the army was to embark 
for New York. 

The Hessians harried the country to some extent, 
foraging as they advanced, and making special ef- 
forte to break up the secret postal service known to 
be maintained in spite of their utmost vigilance. 

The line was kept running at that time, as may 
readily be supposed, with redoubled activity, and 
the messengers spared neither risk nor hardship to 
get their despatches throngh. 

The service was all the harder as the activity of 
the enemy forced them to seek round-about ways, 
and travel long distances. The route was turned 
down through the Pines, an unbroken wilderness, 
extending, at that time, nearly all across the Seuth 
Jerseys. . 

One night in June young Conover returned home 
from & trip into the Pines weary and worn. He 
had ridden many a long mile through the egft sands 
of the forest without daring to wait for rest or re- 
freshment. 

Stopping at the bars and turning his tired mare 
into the salt meadow, he shouldered the saddle and 
carried it up to the barn. 

He had an important despatch with him, fastened 
under his arm in a waterproof cover. Worn out 
with hard riding from early morning till after mid- 
night, and with the constant strain of anxious watch- 
fulness, he felt relieved and thankful to get home in 
safety. 

Sitting down on a heap of straw, he took off his’ 
heavy riding-boots, and unbuttoned his shirt to re- 
move the precious package, and then, in an instant, 
the reaction from over-exertion conquered him, and 
he dropped into a deep sleep. 


Scorr. 


He slept heavily until the first beams of daylight | 


began to shine through the cracks in the barn. Then 
he was suddenly awakened by a tremendous thamp- 
ing close by his head. 


Ashe sprang up, the butt of amusket broke through 
the door, and instinctively the boy realized that for 
once he had been caught napping. 

It was his way to face danger when he could not 
avoid it,so he sprang to the door, feeling for his 
package and finding it safe under his arm at the 
same moment. 

Six men stood outside, and in the dim merning 
light he recognized them as a detail from a detach- 
ment of Hessians whom he had been dodging all the 
previous afternoon. 

They addressed him roughly, and one of them, in 
broken English, commanded him to find forage for 
their horses. “Und, yunker,” he added, “ronse der 
hause und get right away preakfast.”” 

The boy brought out hay and grain in abundance 
for the horses, and then led the way to the house. 
His sister Katie was already astir, and immediately 
comprehending the situation, she set about prepar- 
ing a good breakfast, without any fuss or hesitation. 

The meal passed off quietly, the family keeping in 
the background as much as possible, and the troop- 
ers showing no disposition to make trouble. 

‘The corporal in charge of the detail, after partak- 
ing most heartily of the good things that filled the 
table, seemed inclined to be quite friendly. 

“Und what your name ist, mien kindt?”” he said to 
his hostess. 

“Katie, sir,” replied the girl. 

“Ya, woll, Katrina. Du bist ein liebes madchen, 
—goot girl. Und der brader?” 


“My brother? His name is Ned—Edward, I 
mean.” 


“So, Etouart, ya! Und der fader, wo ist?” 

At this moment “Etouart” came to the door lead- 
ing the corporal’s horse. “I’ve watered him,” he 
said, “and rubbed him down as well as I could ina 
harry.”” 

“Ya, woll, schoener kerl. Now we go aheat mit;” 
and the dangerous question as to the father’s where- 
abouts was not answered. 

On inquiring the way through Shrewsbury town, 
the corporal decided that ‘Etouart” must accompa- 
ny the party a mile or two up the shore to point out 
the road. 

The boy did not dare to object under the circum- 
stances, and was the less unwilling to go as in walk- 
ing up the beach he might meet Dennis Hendrick- 
son, the messenger expected to take the despatch 
and carry it forward. 

He therefore led the way down to the shore, strid- 
ing along beside the corporal’s horse, explaining to 
that worthy the state of the tide, and the necessity 
for making some haste to avoid the rising water. 

The Kovenhovens still spake Holland Dutch at 
home, and ‘‘Etouart” understood nearly everything 
the Hessians said to each other, but he was very 
careful not to permit any sign of intelligence to es- 
cape him. 

To his surprise and consternation, he found that 
one object of their raid ‘longshore was to capture 
himself. They were bound for Sandy Hook, and 
had instructions to pick him up on the way, though 
they had but dim ideas as to what he could be like, 
or where they could come up with him. 

He had taken the precaution on leaving the house 
to make an excuse for handing his sister the spy- 
glass, which hangs over every ‘longshoreman's map- 
tel. The quick girl had canght the hint to keep 
watch of the party, as he knew she would do. 

After following the beach nearly a mile, and find- 
ing the Hessians hadn't a shade of suspicion in their 
minds as to who he was, he was just congratulating 
himself on getting out of a dangerous predicament 
in safety, when out of the very lane the soldiers 
were about turning into, there came the last man in 
the world he wanted to see. This was a shoemaker 
by the name of Sanborne, whom everybody in the 
neighborhood disliked and distrasted. He evaded 
his duty as a patriot, and was believed to be a traitor 
at heart. . 

Coming upon each other at right angles, Sanborne 
and Edward met almost within arms’ length. No 
sooner did the shoemaker see the troopers than he 
threw up his hat and cried out,— 

“Kalte Kovenhoven, caught, by George! 
they've got you at last, you young rebel!"" 

Edward tried his best to make Sanborne under- 
stand that he was not a prisoner, and that the Hes- 
sians did not know him; but the man would not 
heed his signals. 

“You needn’t make signs to me," he said. “I 
don’t know any of your signs, and don’t want to.” 

“Kalte Kovenhoven?” queried the amazed cor- 
poral, looking all about him in confusion. ‘Wo ist 
das verdumpte Kovenhoven?” 

“This is him!” exclaimed Sanborne. ‘This is the 
little sand-snipe that has made you more trouble 
than a hull regiment o’ ragged Continentals.” 

“Du Kleiner Spitzbube!” cried the corporal, not 
without amused interest. ‘Ist dot 80?” 

The soldiers drew their horses around him, and 
incited by Sanborne, two of them loosened their 
halters to secure him with them. If they once con- 
fined him, they would be very likely to search him, 
and then they would get possession of the despatch. 

He had no great fear as to his own fate, even if 
made a prisoner, but the despatch they must not get 
hold of. Such were the thenghts that flashed through 
the boy’s mind, and prompted a desperate resort. 

Dropping to the ground as one of the troopers 
reached out to lay hands on him, Cool Conover 
darted out from between the horses and sprang 
across the beach. “Tearing off his coat as he ran, he 
leaped into the surf and dove through the breakers 
that were rolling from four to six feet high over the 
| bar. 

“Fire! fire!’ screamed Sanborne. 
away from yoa!" 
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“He'll get 


But the stolid German soldiers were not given to 
firing without orders, and the corporal, completely 
bewildered, could only remark, “Dot poy will go 
teownt!”” 

“Etouart,” however, had no notion of drowning. 
Clearing the line of breakers, he struck out straight 
off shore, and although several shots were fired at 
him he was not hit, an mn he was out of musket 
range. The tide, runn! flood, carried him up the 
peach, and the soldiers foliowed along after him, 
expecting him soon to grow weary, and to see him 
sink under the waves. 

Katie Conover watched the departure of the sol- 
diers with a long sigh of relief, and the momentthey 
were out of earshot, called to her mother that they 
were fairly off. 

She followed their movements until they turned 
towards the lane, and then she dropped the glass, 
satisfied that all was well. Something, however, 
prompted her to take another look after Ned, and 
while trying to make him out, she saw a figure dash 
across the beach and into the surf. 

A moment’s reflection told her what had occurred. 
She understood that Ned had met with some sudden 
peril, and rather than to risk the loss of his despatch, 
he had plunged through the surf and was swimming 
out into the ocean. 

“Now,” she reasoned with herself, “he doesn’t ex- 
pect to swim across the Atlantic, and he can't stay 
in the water all day, hoping to be picked up by a 
coaster. What he thinks of is that maybe I'll see 
him, and try to pick him up with the surf-skiff; and 
so I will.” 








when he reappeared next day sound and well, and 
everybody said, “Isn't that just like Kalte Koven- 
hoven?” 
—_+o—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
GATHERING SPONGE. 


The sponge of commerce is obtained chiefly from 
two quarters of the globe, viz.: in the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean Sea and in the Bahama Is]- 
ands. The latter locality supplies most of the 
sponges used in this country. 

The work of “fishing” for sponge, curing and bal- 
ing it, in the Bahamas, is performed entirely by the 
native blacks, a hardy, venturesome class of men, 
who pass their days in cockle-shell boats, hazarding 
their lives by dangers from shipwrecks, hurricanes 
and sharks. 

The fisheries are said to give employment te about 
four hundred vessels and nearly two thousand men. 
The vessels employed are small craft of from only 
ten to twenty tons burden. 

‘Their hulls are dingy and sea-worn; the cordage in 
sometimes made of palmetto braids, and if ever a 
vessel's speed should equal the number of knots in 
her ropes, she would surely go like a race-horse. 

The masts and bowsprits are seldom subjected to 
the process of “acraping;” the canvas is patched and 
mended, until sometimes it reminds one of Joseph's 
coat of many colors; and as for cleanliness, the less. 
said about that the better. 

A sponging veasel is usually manned by a crew of 
five or six persons. Having taken on board a 





Calling her younger brother, the brave girl ran | month’s provisions, the spongers spread their dilap. 


down to the shore, and with the child’s help dragged 
the surf-skiff across the beach. 

A Jersey surf-skiff is a very light boat of cedar, 
thin as a shell and ensily handled. To launch the 
little craft through the breakers and jump into it 
without upsetting, requires a good deal of skill and 
a good deal of pluck beside. Katic was not anovice 
in such things, and in a few minutes she was pulling 
a strong, steady stroke up the beach, heading a point 
or two off shore. 

She could not see her brother in the water, but 
after rowing, as it seemed to her, a very long time, 
she saw the soldiers on the sand, and judged that 
Ned must be somewhere in line with them. 

Pulling on until she came abreast of them, she 
stood up and looked about her. She found she was 
at leas a mile off shore, and t1vo miles up the beach 
from home. 

Ned was nowhere to be seen, and after scanning 
the sea in every direction, she sank back with a sick- 
ening fear that he had gone down. 

At that moment she heard a faint call, and rising 
again, could plainly distinguish a distant hail. She 
conld not see anything at first, but pulling rapidly 
in the direction of the sound, with her head over her 
shoulder, she was presently gladdened by a glimpse 
of something yet a long way off. 

Rowing for dear life, she soon made out her broth- 
er’s arm occasionally appearing on a rising wave. 
Ho was floating almost under water, and very nearly 
exhausted. 

Katie had to give him the oars to rest on, and to 
help support him as best she could for some time be- 
fore he was able to scramble into the skiff. 

‘The girl had done her best, but with all her speed 
he had been an hour in the water when she reached 
him. The loss of a few moments might have lost 
his life. 

‘With Ned lying in the bottom of the skiff limp and 
faint, Katie pulled away for home with a glad heart, 
and if she cried a little, it was for joy as much as 
anything. 

They found Hendrickson waiting for Katie's 
return, thinking she might possibly have the de- 
spatch, though he little expected to see Ned with 
her. 

‘The Hessians had watched their escaping prisoner 
until almost out of sight, and then they saw him 
throw up his arms and disappear. When Katie 
came along in her boat, they supposed her search 
would be useless, and had turned into a lane leading 
inland. 

On reaching their rendezvous at Sandy Hook, they 
reported that the boy had been drowned and his 
body carried out to sea. 

Sanborne hastened to spread the same report 
through the neighborhood, and his friends thought 
they had lost him at last. Great was the rejoicing 








idated canvas and skim along the reefs, the shallow 
banks, the inlets and coasts, in search of sponge. 

The water is marvellously clear, and objects can 
readily be seen at a depth of two or three fathoms, 
with the naked eye. By the aid of a“water-glass,"» 
one can spy a sponge or aconch in five fathoms with 
ease. 

The ‘‘water-glaas” is simply a square wooden box, 
two feet deep, having the upper end open, and at 
the bottom isa pane of ordinary window-glass. The 
end with the glass in is pushed just below the sur- 
face of the water, and the owner thrusts his face 
into the open end far enough to exclude the light, 
and looks downward. Everything at the bottom 
can be distinctly seen even at thirty-feet depth. The 
glass is used to discover the sponge. 

When good “grounds” are found, the anchor is 
dropped, and the “fishing” begins. 

Two or three men enter the small boat, which has 
been towed astern, and thrust their iron hooks, at- 
tached to long poles, into the water, and, tearing 
loose the sponges, bring them to the surface and 
place them in the boat. The sponges are attached to 
the rocks and reefs in shallow waters, but are easily 
torn loose. 

‘When a good “catch” has been made, which gen- 
erally requires several days, the men go ashore on 
the nearest bay or island, and either bury the 
sponges in the sand, or spread them on the shore, 
where they remain two days, t- destroy the insect. 

After the sponge has been killed, and when other 
catches have been made, so that a fair cargo has 
been obtained, the spongers land on some wooded 
island and make what they calla “crawl.” This is 
& wooden pen, built on the seashore, where the daily 
flow of the tide will fill the enclosure with water. 

The sponges are tumbled into the crawl. There 
they are left for several days until they have been 
thoroughly washed by the tides. At the end of the 
third day, they are raked out, dried in the sun, and 
are then vigorously beaten with sticks, to dislodge 
any remaining dirt or dust. 

‘When this process has been completed, the sponges 
are assorted and strung on long cords made of pal- 
metto, each string being called a “bead.” These 
beads are packed away in the vessel's hold, and the 
spongers return to Nassan. 

Upon arriving at the sponge wharves in Nassau, 
the vessels discharge their cargoes. These are spread 
out along the docks on palmetto leaves, ready for 
the inspection of buyers, who assemble every day at 
11 o'clock, and make “tenders” in writing for what 
they wish to buy. Cargoce range in value from one 
hundred dollars to three hundred dollars. 

There are numerous varieties of sponges known to 
the trade, which are mentioned iu the order of their 
value, viz.: sheepswool, reef, velvet, hardhead, 
glove, yellow and grass. 
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After the sale, the sponge is hauled to the 
packing-house of the purchaser. The carts em- 
ployed for this purpose are unique vehicles, Im- 
agine two big wheels, a heavy wooden axle, two 
shafts projecting far in front, and an enormous 
wooden crate, neatly balanced over the axle. 

The cart is drawn by a donkey, whose distin- 
guishing features are smallness of body and 
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night and day during the voyage. Being absent | ereign of Italy, and Pope Pius IX., the spiritual | it occurred to him that he could make it all right by 


themselves, they hire some old crone to keep the 
pot boiling for them until their return. 

If the voyage proves successful, it is well; if 
otherwise, then the spongers declare that the 
pot-boiler has let the fire go out during their ab- 
sence, and they take their revenge by making it 
hot for the derelict offen. 





length of ears. A rade harness, with rope-reins 
in the hands of a barefooted negro, complete the 
equipment. 

Once deposited in the packing yard, the 
sponges are clipped with shears and neatly 
trimmed by negro boys, the refuse pieces being 
hauled to the cane fields for a fertilizer, or saved 
for packing purposes, The better quality sponges 
are planged into huge tubs or vats filled with, 
lime water, where they remain several hours. 

On being taken from the vats they are spread 
out upon canvas to dry and bleach. This latter 
operation is often a tedious one, since sponges 
retain moisture so long, and in the rainy season 
the spongo-dryers are ax testy and ill-natured as 
a Northern farmer in bad haying weather. 

When thoroughly bleached and dry, the 
Sponges aro ready to be baled for shipment; but 
as they are very light and bulky, it is necessary 
to have them put into as small a compass as pos- 
sible on economical grounds. For this purpose 
a large press is used, a bulky, cumbersome af- 
fair, worked by negro muscle, 

In some parts of the Bahamas the supply of 
sponge is becoming exhausted, but new fields 
have lately been opened to the fishermen in the 
waters adjacent to the coast of Cuba. Since Inst 
April the Spanish Consul at Nassau has issued 
over one hundred and fifty licenses to Bahama 
vessels to sponge in Cuban waters, these per- 
mits costing fifteen dollars a voyage. 





All this seems very silly to sensible people, 
but if the sponge-fishers should be denied the 
privilege of propitiating ‘‘Obeah,” there would 
probably be such a “strike” as would put an 
end to the sponge trade of the Bahamas for a 
long time to come. J. THomas WARREN, 





REVIEW OF 1878. 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-eight has been 
an eventful year. The world is different from 
what it was when the bells last tolled the knell 
of an old year and ushered in a uew one with a 
joyful peal. The changes have come unawares, 
and have caused us to forget those other earlier 
changes which had, in their time, filled us with 
delight, or sorrow, or wonder, 

The event for which the year 1878 will be 
longest remembered is the Cunference at Berlin, 
ending in a treaty which restored peace between 
Russia and Turkey, and which almost destroyed 
the latter empire as a European power. Our old 
maps of Eastern Enrope are useless, Old States 
have extended their boundaries, and new States 
have been carved ont, at the expense of Tur- 
key. 

Great Britain has had a period of quiet in her 
internal affairs, but has been hotly excited over 
questions of foreign politics, The share of that 
government in the Berlin Conference was a very 
important, and, the British people think, an hon- 





The Bahama sponge, although somewhat infe- 
rior to the sponge of the Mediterranean, stands 
high in the markets of the United States. Of 
course they are sold cheaply in Nassau. soft 
sponges as big as a man's head being offered on 
the streets for a dime. 

The sponge fishers, as has been stated, are all 
blacks, who are generally hired by the owner of 
the vessels, for a certain share of the catch, and 
when enough has been caught to divide twenty 
dollars apiece, they are clamorous to come home 
and havea good time. Thus large cargoes are 
seldom bronght in. 

Many of the fishermen are exceedingly auper- 
stitions, and nearly all of them propitiate 
“Obeah"’ before they can be induced to go ona 
voyage. ‘‘Obeah”’ is their name for the spirit of 
evil, or our ‘‘devil.”” and as a prosperous voyage 
cannot be expected without Obeah’s favor, they 
propitiate him by boiling a pot of water at home, 


orable, one. Bunt there have been lond disputes 


sovereign of the Roman Catholic church, Before 
the grass was green, they had both passed away. 
The one, the first King of United Italy, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Humbert; the other, who had | 
tuled the church longer than any of his prede- | 
cesgors, by Cardinal Pecci, who has become Pope 
Leo XII. 

Political affairs in Italy have been much dis- 
turbed during the year. A popular movement 
in favor of annexing the Italian parts of Austria 
caused great excitement. The ministry has be-| 
come, by changes in the membership, very radi- | 
cal. And to introduce a new perplexity into 
politics, an attempt was made, towards the end 
of tbe year, upon the life of the young King. 

France has enjoyed a season of unusual peace 
and order. The government has been securely 
in the hands of the Republicans dyring the whole 
year; and they have ruled with wisdom and 
moderation. The great Exhibition has been 
held and closed, with perfect and brilliant suc- 
cess. Never before were the prospects of good 
government and self-government in France 
brighter than they are to-day. 

In the other countries of Europe, very little 
has occurred to attract general attention. The 
struggle between the Cabinet and the Parliament 
of Denmark has been continued without any 
fresh success for either party. 

Spain, which is having a period of unusual 
freedom from civil strife, has only drawn atten- 
tion by the melancholy death of the young Queen 
Mercedes, and by the subsequent attack by a 
would-be assassin upon the King,—the third of 
four attempts during the year at regicide. 

Looking nearer home, we are surprised at the 
absence of intelligence from Cuba and Mexico, 
which have been comparatively quiet and order- 
ly. Canada has passed through a general elec- 
tion, resulting in the defeat of the government 
of the day, and the return to power of Sir John 
MacDonald and the Conservatives. The party 
strife has been followed by a period of general 
and united rejoicing over the coming of the Mar- 
quis of Lorne to be Governor-General, with his 
wife, the Princess Louise. 

At home we have had a great contest over 
the silver question, resulting in the restoration 
of the old silverdollar; we have paid the fishing 
award; we have passed through a general elec- 
tion for Congressmen, resulting in a defeat of 
the Greenbackers and a moderate victory for the 
Republicans. 

Death has been awfully present with us. He 
has visited the South-west in a terrible form, 
and has swept away thousands by pestilence. 
The raging of the yellow fever on the lower 
Mississippi is the saddest event of the year for 
our land. 

Death has also removed, in a ripe old age, the 
poet Bryant from among ua; from England, the 
aged statesman, Earl Russell; from France, the 
earnest and warlike Bishop Dapanloup. 

It has been a bad year for business. Trade 
everywhere has been not leas, perhaps more, de- 
pressed than in cither of the four bad years 
which preceded it. Nor ix the prospect even 
now bright. Perhaps the coming months will 
witness a change, ardently longed for by men 
of every race and nation. 

The years roll on, We pause as they close, 
one by one, to note the events that have made | 
them memorable, and then look forward to thet | 
which is to follow. It is a profitable custom, 
reminding us of the flight of time, admonishing 
us of the changes that take place in onrselves, a8 
well as in the world around us. 


“Years following yearn.steal something every day; 
At last they steal us froln ourselves away.” 


——- ++ 


A TOO COMMON STORY. 

Here are two extracts from the local columns of 
recent New York journals which we commend to 
the notice of young lads who propose to enter com- 
mercial life. 

A middle-aged, educated gentleman, cashier of the 
dock department, was arraigned for embezzlement 


alucky throw. He went in, threw and lost. 

The next day he too “borrowed” from the drawer 
a few dollars to try his luck again. He lost; bor- 
rowed again and again, until he had stolen two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Then luck turned, and he won one hundred and 
eighty dollars. He staked it all and lost. The next 
day le was discovered, arrested, and is now in pris- 
on. For the indulgence of that petty whim, or bit 
of vanity, he has sacrificed character, position, and 
all hope for the future, and taken up the life of 
felon. 

There is a singular uniformity in the histories of 
almost all defaulters. They are not thieves by nat- 
ure. They are tempted to some apparently innocent, 
indulgence — what more harmless than flowers? 
‘They always mean only to “borrow” the money 
from their employer. ‘They always are contident 
they will repay it, and the miserable, hackneyed 
tragedy always ends alike,—in the prisoner's dock. 
Will our boy-readers heed the lesson? 


—_~o+—__—_ 


AGASSIZ AND HIS FATHER. 


‘A story is told of Agassiz, the great naturalist, 
which, we believe, has never yet appeared in print. 

His father destined him for a commercial life, 
and was impatient at his devotion to frogs, snakes 
and fishes. The latter, especially, were objects of 
the boy's attention. His vacations he spent in mak- 
ing journeys on foot through Europe, examining 
the different species of fresh-water fishes. 

“If you can prove to me,” said his father, ‘that 
you really know anything about science, I will con- 
sent that you shall give up the career I have planned 
for you.” 

Young Agassiz, in his next vacation, being then 
eighteen, visited England, taking with him a letter 
of introduction to Sir Roderick Murchison. 

“You have been studying nature,” said the great 
man, bluntly. ‘What bave you learned?” 

The lad was timid, not sure at that moment that 
he had learned anything. “I think,” he said, at last, 
“I know a little about fishes.” 

“Very well. There will be a meeting of the Roy- 
al Society to-night. I will take you with me there.”* 

All of the great scientific savans of England be- 
longed to this Society. That evening, when the 
business of the meeting was over, Sir Roderick rose 
and said,— 

“1 have a young friend here from Switzerland, 
who thinks he knows something about fishes; how 
much, I have a fancy to try. There is, under this 
cloth, a perfect skeleton of a fish which existed long 
before man.” He then gave him the precise local- 
ity in which it had been found, with one or two 
other facta concerning it. The species to which the 
specimen belonged was of course extinct. 

“Can you sketch for me on the blackboard your 
idea of this fish?” said Sir Roderick. 

Agassiz took up the chalk, hesitated a moment, 
and then sketched rapidly a skeleton fish. Sir Rod- 
erick held up the specimen. The portrait was cor- 
rect in every bone and line. The grave old doctors 
burst into loud applause. 

“Sir,” Agassiz said, on telling the story, “that 
was the prondest moment of my life—no, the happi- 
est, for I knew, now, my father would consent that 
I should give my life to science.” 


—_+o—___ 


AN INCIDENT. 

An American can scarcely understand the politi- 
cal restrictions which hamper the citizens of certain 
Enropean States, like invisible fetters constantly 
worn. Dr. E—, for example, an eminent physi- 


: cian and scientific man of Moscow, wished to visit 


this country during the Exposition in Philadelphia, 
for purposes of study. 

Although he was strictly a private individual, in 
order to do this he had to obtain a written permis- 
sion from his Government. It was gained with 
difficulty, and by it his stay in the United States 
was liinited to two weeks, a time too brief to repay 
the grent cont of the journey. 

Fortunately, Dr. F—— was attacked with diph- 
therin én landing in New York, and obtained a 
certificate from bis physicinn that he could only 
return home at the risk of his life. This document 
procured an extension of his furlough for two wecks 
longer,—but for only two. 

Dr. E— visited Richmond during his stay, and 
was treated with distingnished honor; was escorted to 
the Capitol when the Legislature was in session, and 
invited to a seat among the members. On the same 
evening, he was entertained at a public dinner, 
where some young men discussed the late war, and 


over it, as well as over the acquisition of Cyprus, | of funds belonging to the city. He was, it appears, | bewniledsthe crushed condition of the South, espe- 


and at the present time, there is eager division 
of opinion over the war with Afghanistan. 


& man of refined tastes, with an especial fondness 
for flowers, which he indulged to the fall extent of 


In Germany, there have been several exciting | his own means. 


events. Twoattempts were made to assassinate 
the venerable Emperor, both of them, happily, 
unsuccessful, although the second resulted in 
serious wounds, which disabled the Emperor for 
many weeks. 

Before this time, the growth of socialist doc- 
trine had alarmed the government; but the Par- 
liament, or Reichstag, refused to pass a repress- 
ive law, and was dissolved. Elections for a 
new Legislature were held amidst general ex- 
citement. The law asked for by Prince Bis 


He was tempted at last to indulge in unusual eut- 


|tay in the importation of rare tulips and orchids, | 


and began to “borrow” the money in small sums 
from the treasury. At the time of detection he had 
embezzled over fifteen thonsand dollars, all of which 
had been expensied in green-honses and plants. 

The second case was that of a young man who 
came with high recommendations from the West, 
where he had always deservedly borne a good char- 
acter, to New York, where he obtained a position in 
an established firm as hook-keeper. A few months 


enough in itself, a bit of bric-n-brac, or unwonted 


marck has at last been passed, and is now in the finery in dress, Other young fellows, he thought, 


course of vigorous enforcement. 


At the beginning of the year, two Kings reigned | 


conld do it; why not he? 
His creditors pressed for payment; the lad had but 





cially Virginia, etc., etc. 

“¥en doctor,” said one, “our Republic is as much 
of a despotism as your monarchy. In Virginia you 
behold the Poland of America!” 

The doctor smiled. “I saw in your Capitol to-day, 
ghentlemen,” he said, “ze portraits of President 
| Davia, of Zhenerals Lee and Jackson, in zo place of 
thonnenr, and no man shall say you nay, Ifa Pole 
| shall hang ze face of Kosciusko on his wall, he shall 
| be in a prison before night, and if he talk as you do 
“now. he shall end his days in Siberia.” 

\ “We who have fought against our Government 
“have learned to respect it,” said an old Confederate 
| officer, quietly. And the young vaporers were si- 





| ago he was led into debt for some trifle, innocent | lent for the rest of the evening. This incident is 


| true. 
tt) 





Jonx Knox's Hovse.—In “ye olden time” a 
text from Scripture was inscribed upon a house. 


in Rome,—Victor Emanuel, the temporal sov- half the amount neede.l. Passing a gambling-house, | The house in which John Knox, the Scotch reform- 
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er, lived and died, is still standing in that part of 
Edinburgh known as the old town. Extending over 
tho entire front is this inscription, in large Roman 
letters, “Lufe God abufe all,and yi nychtbour as 
Yiself.” 


——__~+ 


“A SLAVE’S DEVOTION.” 

An article with the above title, published in the 
Companion, not long since, attracted the attention 
of a “Constant Reader,” who sends us the following 
sketch of a slave's faithfulness, which was given him 
by the slave’s master: 

“‘The late Judge Chambers, of Maryland, an inti- 
‘ate friend of Daniel Webster, was once travelling 
in Pennsylvania. It was years before our Civil War, 
and the judge was accompanied by his ‘body-ser- 
vVant,' who, was very strongly attached te his master. 

“«While staying all night ata hotel in an inland 
town, the judge took from his pantaloons pocket his 
Ppocket-book, containing eleven hundred dollars, and 
slipped it under the pillow. 

“«The next morning he was called at an early hour, 
that he might take the first train. Consulting his 
watch, be found that he must dreas in hurry, or he 
would be left. His haste caused him to forget his 
Pocket-book, and it was not until the cara were con- 
veying him swiftly from the town that he remem- 
bered where he had placed it. 

‘*Whon the conductor approached to collect the 
tickets, the judge searched his pockets, and then he 
became aware of his loss. He mentioned the cir- 
cumstances to the conductor, and paid his fare out 
of other money he had with him, 

“The conductor gave assurances of the honesty of 
the attendants at the hotel, and said he would send 
@ telegram to the proprietor from the next station. 

“The judge observed that he would send back his 
servant to recover the money, with instructions how 
to rejoin him. 

“The conductor was astonished that the master 
was both willing to trust his servant in a free State, 
away from his control, and to put into his possession 
eleven hundred dollars. The judge, however, had 
no anxiety about his servant, who, from the next 
station, took the first train back, secured the money, 
and rejoined his master according to instractions. 

“*At the close of the anecdote, the judge said to me 
that he would have entrusted to that man’s keeping 
every dollar he was worth, and that, too, without a 
thought of his abusing the trast.” 

Somme persons in a higher position would not be 
injured by trying to apply to their own conduct the 
lesson taught in this narrative. 


—_+. 


AN UNNATURAL FATHER. 

One of the distressing evils of a civil war is that it 
divides faiilies aa well as States. Even such a just 
war as that which made the United States indepen- 
dent of Great Britain arrayed father against son. 

Sunt before the battle of Saratoga, Burgoyne, find- 
ing that his boats containing army supplies were not 
safe from the American troops, determined to land 
his provisions. The landing was done under the fire 
of the American guns. 

An old Scotchman, living near the place, sympa- 
thized so strongly with the American cause that he 
lost all affection for his son, who was in the British 
army. Curions to seo what was going on at the 
place where the provisions were being landed, he, 
with a companion, crept up to the opposite bank and 
cautiously peeped over. 

The stream was so narrow that they could see a 
man ina blanket-coat loading a cart. At that mo- 
ment the man turned fo as to expore his face. 

“That's my own son Hughy,” whispered the 
Scotchman; ‘but for a’ that, I sill gie him a shot.” 

The unnatural father fired, but happily for his 
future peace of mind, without effect. The son, hear- 
ing the cocking of the gun, ran the other side of the 
cart, and tho ball lodged in the felly of the wheel. 

The report of the gun drew the attention of the 
guard, who opened a fire upon the two men. The 
companion, in fleeing, received a ball in the shoul- 
der. The American troops, when they heard the 
unnataral incident, expressed the wish that the bul- 
let had hit the old Scotchman in the head. 


sens: 


A GREAT PREACHER’S POVERTY. 
Jonathan Exlwards, by general consent, holds the 
first place among the original thinkers of America. 
Mr. Parton, who has no sympathy with his religious 
views, says of him, “Upon every person reared since 
his day in New England he has made a discernible 
impression, and he influences to this hour millions 
who never heard his name.” 
But this great preacher fought a hard battle with 
Penary in his last years, and was often sorely per- 
plexed to find food for his large family. Dismissed 
from the charch in Northarpton, Mass., over which 
he had been pastor for a quarter of acentury, he re- 
moved to Stockbridge to labor among the Indiana. 
He wns obliged to support bis family of ten children 
ona mero pittance. In this seclusion he wrote his 
treatise on the “Freedom of the Will,” which is re- 
garded as a masterpiece in theological literature. 
So great was his poverty at this time, that the trea- 
tise was written largely on the backs of letters and 
the blank pages of pamphlets, as letter-paper was 
beyond his means to purchase. His daughters, who 
were all young women of superior mental powers, 
made lace and painted fans for the Boston market, 
that they might add something to the family re- 
sources, 








or 
Tae Farner's WAIL.— Wordsworth says,— 


“To me the meanert flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lle too deep for tears.” 


THE YOUTH 


But what would he have written if, instead of see- 
ing ‘the meanest flower,” he had heard the poor, 
miserable digger, Louis Bechler, who perished by 
the caving in of a well, the other day, at Newark? 
He thought not of himself, for no frantic cries for 
help were heard from him. There was one wail 
from the father’s heart,—“O Mr. Burnham, Sor 
God's sake, look out for my children!” and he was 


dead. 
—+o___ 


AN UNAPPRECIATIVE TRAVELLER. 

A European correspondent of the Boston Journal 
thus describes the “commonplace tourist,”—the fel- 
low who enjoys nothing of the journey himself, and 
will let no one else enjoy anything. When he can- 
not get his travelling-companions interested in his ill- 
natured criticisms on everything he sees, he yawns, 
readsa little in his red-covered guide-book, then shuts 
it with a bang, makes fun of the peasantry whom he 
sees froin the car windows, speculates on the weath- 
er, but does not seem capable of the effort of appre- 
ciating the lovely scenory around him. 


He is to be pitied, is the commonplace tourist, he 
loses so much. But ignorance is blies. When he 
comes home, his descriptions of Switzerland are 
somewhat like those given to a friend of mine when 
he was a little boy, by a newly-returned traveller, 
whose powers of expression were extremely limited. 

“and did you see Switzerland? and what was it 
like?” asked the boy, breathieasly. 

“Switzerland, boy? Yes, boy. Switzerland is 


just gay!" 
AY led by this incongruous adjective, the bo: 
tried again, in the hope of obtaining more explicit 
information. 

“Yes?—and did you see the Alps? and how did 
ee 1 kp boy? Yes, boy, I the Al id 
“The 1» boy? Yes, boy, I saw the Alps, an: 

now I tell Fou, boy, the Alps are just Gay!” 

There was an increased smanbesis in the enuncia- 
tion of this second ‘‘gay,” which promised well; so 
the boy pricked up his ears, and made a final trial. 

“And tell me, sir, did you—did you see Mount 
Blanc? and how did it look?” 

“Mount Blanc, boy? Yes, boy, I saw Mount 
Blanc, and now, boy, I tell you w at it is, boy, 
Mount Blanc is just GAY!" 

There was a whole collection of avalanches and 
thunders and lightnings in this last “gay,” but it did 
not satiaty the child, who retired, discomflted, from 
these futile attempts to draw descriptions of Swit- 
zerland from his maturer friend. 


+9 


ORIGIN OF CARPETS. 

Carpets came from the East and were manufac- 
tured by the Babylonians away back in remote an- 
tiquity. Turkey and Persia had them long before 
they were known in England. These Orientals 
needed them because they knelt many times a day 
in prayer, and sat cross-legged upon the floor. Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, and hence rugs 
were manufactured. 


The custom in Oriental countries, copied largely 
by France, is to have carpets in one pieee, and to 
only partially cover the floor, or to use Tug merely 
before the principal pieces of furniture. It is only 
in the United Statea, England and Germany at the 

resent day that carpets are universally used cover- 
Ing the entire floor, and where the pian of waxing 
floors, as in France, is almost entire! y, unknown. 

Those who have painfully walked t! rough some of 
the palaces in Europe, shuffling along in felt slippers, 
or endeavoring to stand upright without them, real” 
ize the comforts of a well-covered floor, as well as 
whe) great addition to the beauty of a well-furnished 

jouse. 


It is somewhat singular that the English should 
have been 80 late as they were in discovering the 
utility of carpets, for while they did not need them 
for the act of worship, the climate would naturally 
au, such an addition to warmth. 

et we learn from history that as late as the reigns 








of Qneens Mary and Elizabeth rushes were used, 
even in the palaces, though carpets had been im- 
ported to some extent from the East. 


—_+o-____ 
GAMBETTA’S FIRST SPEECH. 


The following is n description of the first appear- 
ance in public of the nan who now wields almost 
fmperial power in France. “Not until 1868 did 
Gambetta come before the public. A radical paper 
conceived the idea of raising a monument to the re- 


publican Baudin, who perished in the troubles of 
1851. The emperor took alarm, and ordered a pros- 
ceution of the papers which printed the Baudin 
subscriptions. 





“This was a golden opportunity for the enemies 











of the empire. Under the of legal defence 
they could give free vent to their dangerous senti- 
mente. 

“Jules Favre was the lawyer for the accused jour- 
nal. Just at the time of the trial he was taken sick 


and sent Gambetta in his stead 







re did not make 
appearance; , awkward, ill- | 
1, swarthy man, with a w lower in his button- 
nd his left hand in his trousers pocket,—one 
tly not known to the 2 leisurely 
d announced that Favre ‘ood as to | 
m, Leon Gambetta, to conduct the defence in | 
his absence. 

“The formal proceedings over, Gambetta rose to 
reply. Then was heard for the first time by a crowd- | 
ed French audience that rich, sounding, vehement 
loquence, which has stamped this man 1 
reatest orator of the present century 

























“Its impetuous torrent startled and paralyzed the 
imperial juc + So that they forgot to attempt to 
chech The procureur sat speechless; the specta- 

hrilled with emotion, and broke into un- 
ained applause.” 
Ses = 
. JACKSON AND HIS PORTRAIT. 





acurious fact that some eminent men have 
exhibited a strong aversion to having their portraits 
painted. The late rich dry-goods merchant, A. T. 
Stewart, never sat to painter or photographer, 
thongh we believe an artist did succeed in painting 
his portrait from the impression made at rare inter- 
views. Gen. Jackson had a similar prejudice, which 
thus manifested itself on one occasion: 


When Mr. Healey had accepted the commission 





from the King of France to paint Andrew Jackson's 















’S: COMPANION. 





it, he had the greatest difficulty in accomplish- 
ing his work. He found the ex-President sitting 
erect in his chair, surrounded by pillows, and his 
courteous presentation of his request and his cre- 
dentials were received with tlashing eyes. 

“You can’t paint my portrait, sir!” roared the 
general. “The King of France or any other man 
cannot have my picture!” 

“But,” said Mr. Healy, “I have come many thou- 
sands of miles, at gragé Inbor and expense, upon a 
commiasion from ‘: ig monarch who greatly 
admires you. Pra; nsider your refusal.” 

“No, sir,” said Jackson, “you can’t paint my por- 
trait! You are welcome to stay at the Hermitage 
the rest of your days if you like, but you can’t have 


my portrait 

ie shrewd artist seized his opportunity; he re- 
mained at the Hermitage, and at last, with the as- 
sistance of the general's family, induced the obati- 
nate old gentleman to give him short sittings, He 
died soon after the completion of the Portrait, Mr, 
Healy being with him at the last. 


A BAD EDUCATOR. 


An English nobleman once sent his stupid son to 
Rowland Hiil, in order that he might be educated. 
‘With him, he sent a note, saying of 
“I ain contident he has talents, but they are hidden 
inanapkin.” The eccentric but shrewd. divine, after 
Keeping the boy 4 few weeks under his care, re- 
turned him to his father with the following 1 

and pointed message: “I have shasen the napkin at 





his hopefal son, 











all cornera, and found nothing in it. 

Which proved that the clergyman was more of a 
wit than an educator, and liad not apprehended one 
of the lessons taught by his Master. Clirist’s teach- 
ings indicate that the stapid and the bad should be 
carefully looked after,—the good and the bright be- 
ing in no danger of suffering from neglect. Years 
ago, when the news arrived at certain village that 
Gen. Taylor had probably been elected President 
over Gen. Caas, a half-witted man exclaimed, “Hur- 
rah for Cass! Taylor don’t need any cheering.” 
There is wit and a moral in that exclamation. 

——__+. 


THREE DOCTORS. 

William Howitt, the author, who has done # great 
deal of work and retained his health to an advanced 
age, was once asked by a lady to recommend to her 
§ good doctor. He thus tells the answer he gave: 


I told her that I could recommend her three doc- 
tors. She observed that one would be enough; but 
J assured her that she would find these three more 
economical and efficient than any individual Galen 
that I could think of. Their names were, “Temper- 
ance, Early Honrs and Daily Exercise.” That they 
were the only ones that I had employed for years, or 
meant to employ. 

——_-e—___—_ 


THE COMPANION AND OTHER 
PERS 


Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. See our 
Club List. 


—_—____eee__—_—_———— 


THE FAVORITE WATCH 


AND THE 


HOLLY SCROLL SAW 


Sold at a reduced price with the Companion 
to either Old or New Subscribers. 

We give to our aubscribers the benefitof the /ow price at 
which we are having there Watches manufactured for ns 
in large quantities. The Watch is an American Watch, 
and it ix well known that in the production of Watches 
the United States leads the world. 

e “Favorite” Watch is thoroughly well made 
in every part, and we warrant it to RUN WELL, WEAR 
WELL and K&EP GOOD TIME. 

We have tented its merits and can confidently assert 
that in the points of elegance, durability and accuracy. It 
in equal to most of the $25 Watches sold in the market, 

No one but onrselvex can sell this Watch, as it in made 
expressly for us, and each one han “THE FAVORITE” ene 
graved on'the plate, The movement has the KXPANSION 
BALANOR, & FULL PLATE And BRVEN JEWELS. 

The case is of sliver. elegantly engraved and either 
hunting case or open face. To every one who senda un 
$10 50 we will send the Companion for one year. together 
with “The Favorite” Watch in an open tres cases st | 
t by express, and charges paid by 

extra is sent, we will forward 
tered package. 






the recipients, 
by mail, post-paid. in a re 








Seld with one year's subscription tothe Com- 
panion at a reduced price. 

We want our subscribers to 

have the advantage of obtaining 

the best Scroll Saw in the world. 


Holly Scroll Saw No. 1 
consists of Saw and Drill (as seen 
in ent), with Wrench and Book 
f Instructions. Price, with the 
Companion for one year, $4 25. 


Holly Scroll Saw No. 2 
consists of Saw and Drill (as seen 
ent); also 3 Drill Points, 4 Saw 
Blades and Book of 90 Patterns, 
complete Manual. for begin- 
Price, with the Companion 
ne vear, $4 7: 
No. 3 consists of same outfit as 
and 4 fect of Walnut. Price, 
with Companion for one year. $525, 

The Holly Saw cam be rent either by freight or ex- 
press. Charges paid by the one who receives it, The 
reight charges are very small. It will be cheaper by ex- 

press, if for only one or two hnndred miles, The charges 
on No.3 are no more than on No, 1. The Saw, when 


















Holly Ser; 
2, With 








| Temperance 





A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY. 
LOW prices for cash.SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3. 
5 sets of reeds $65, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sete 1 set $40, 1 set $35. 
1 Octave all’ ROSEWOOD PIANOS §130,7 1-3 
do $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. _ Illustrated Caialogues Mailed, 
Music at balf price, HORACE WATEICS & 
SONS, Manfrs.and Dealers, 40 E. (4th Stan. 


_FLORILINE. 


“ FLORILINE,” — FoR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 


is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoronghly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all Parasites or liv- 
ing “animalcule,’ leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

| Femoves instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. “Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
ind extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it ts perfectly 
arinless. 


Urepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxrorp Sr, 


London, England, and retailed everywhere. 
: 
America Press Cou, 


Young 
35 Murray 8t., New Yerk 
) manufacture a variety of hand, self-ink- 


> BE, tnd olay printing presses 
fat 


: in price from 
Centenn 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and other celebrated 
printing machines. Our new rotery 
ress, Yaited State: Job- 
er, for cheapness and excellence, 
unrivalled, Other pressestaken In ex= 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
printing material. Circufarsfree, 
: Gpecimen Book of “10 a 
sample paci 
— ~ fancy cards, 0 cous, 

| 17 PIE‘ ES OF MUSIC FUR 25 cts, 
PERRY'S MUSICAL ALBUM, #2: 
“Draw aside the Curtain, Bridge,” -Fanner's 
Duughter,” “Once A; “Only 9 Baby Small.” “Si- 
lence and Tears,” “They Al) do [t,” “Kiliamney Waltz,” 
“Merry days in erlin."“Consolation” . 
“Black Key Polka Mazourka, iss Walts,” 
«Where was Moses,” &c.,"*There's a happy Little Home,” 


oy The 
“You never miss the Water,” &c., and the immensely pop- 
ular oe of which 15,000 ck have been sold in the 


2 GARRY ME BACK TO OLD VIRGINNY.” 


mos. 
Stampe wiken in payment. By mail, only 25 cts. 
___PEBRY & CO., 8% Washington Street, Boston. 





ry 










ff 


U. S. Jobbe: 
Price, $60. 














8t. Louis, November 10, 1877. 


Mxsers. J. Burnett & Co., Boston:—The relief the 
Jouas WHiTcoms’s AsTHMA Rexepy afforded me was 
Perfect. 1 bave not had a bad night since taking it. This 
complaint has troubled me for a long time, and I have 
tried many things, but in no case found any relief until 
your RemEbY came to hand. 1 most cheerfully recom- 
mend It to any one tronbled with Hay Fever or Asthma, 
for it 1s the only remedy ever used by me with any good 
effects. Yours truly, WM. T. MASON, 

Of Mzssxs, Mason & Goxpun, Lawyers, 
517g Chestnut Street. 


A Beautiful Holiday Present for 0c, Complete Pho- 
tographic Apparatus, containing all the necessary 
ghemicals—Printing Frame, Negative, Albumen paper, 
full directions, dc. This apparatus is Ho simple that any 
Boy or Girl can Photograph perfectly at once. Price » 
post-paid, WORTH bROTHERS, 723 Sixth Street, New York. 


this book needs no Endorsement—Dn. Paruxm, 
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708 
DE. MAROES 
mee, Pine peter ay thor of Nicer Scer. 
ew volume a tome 
eu Tue Bincs portrays with vivid and Drilling Toor goa 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and addafresh testimony. 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible, 
goats wil ind eh Book with Li spacing thoughts glow: 

style, beautiful Engravings, and rich bindings, the 
in‘the matkat. Terma Liberal, Gtreulare Fron 
Address, 4.0, MoOURDY & 00., Philadel; iphia, Pa. 

wi Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 


NANGY LEE, S2ryec.s. tom hs, 
Choice, Letter in the’Candle, Home,Sweet Home, Killar- 
ney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter ‘Skelter 
Galop, Blue Dannbe Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia March, 
Black’ Key Mazurka, Merry Paris Walle, ‘Speak to Me, 
When the Corn is Waving Annie Dear, Katy's Letter; 
sttle Cry. Popular music. Each 5 ets. , 
cts. ; or 13 for 50 ets, Address Publishers, 
rx & Co., Agts, No, 102 Chestnut St., Phila, 


HE Prints la- 
—9$3 Pressits: 
: (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 

business, pleasure, young or old. 
Catalogue of Presee, Type, Eies 
6 {or9 stamp. KELSEY & Co. 
CELSIO* Meriden, Conn 


For 25 100 EME Heads, Birds, &e, 25 Superb, 25 
Fuorac’s Si 20} ay Seem ae sheets, ‘or a 
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For the Companion. 


WEATHERWISB. 


The crimson flag with the heart of black 
May fly for the mariner in the track 
Of the coming gor at morning; 
The light at night on the lofty s] 
‘May glow in the sky like a lonely star,— 
hat need have [ of the warning? 


When the darkness dies and the day {s born, 
Silently from their room each morn 

The children go together, 
And look from the window that fronts the sea, 
Then hasten with engor feet to me, 

And tell the signs of the weather. 


Sometimes softly on dappled akies 
A wonderful fiutsh of glory les, 

Ani the wind from the west is blowing; 
“Ilis curtained chamber God lights y 
With His beautiful lamp,” T hear them say, 

“And the clouds a-fishing are going.” 


Ruby and pearl and amethyst 
Are sometimes lost in the ocean mist, 
And the wind from the east is blowing; 
“God hides His face with the dark to-day; 
The sky will be weeping soon,” they say, 
“and the clouds a-hanting are going.” 
Portsmouth, N. H. ALBEXT LAIGHTON, 


——~o-—___. 






For the Companion. 
OUT OF THE SLOUGH. 

One Sunday night Mr. Sawyer was addressing 
a large andience in Park Theatre, New York, on 
the subject of temperance reform. His method 
was personal appeal, for there were many among 
his hearers who needed this more than argu- 
ment, and his discourse was pointed and en- 
forced most aptly by scenes and chapters from 
his own sad experience. 

That evening a man of the city, notorious as a 
fighter, a gambler and a drunkard, was wander- 
ing up and down in search of something to 
amuse him. But a few days before he had ten 
thousand dollars in his possession; now it was 
gone. The money had been easily and viciously 
won, and he had parted with it in the same 
fashion. 

Surly and wretched, and physically weak from 
recent excesses in drinking, the man had no pur- 
pose but to find some diversion that would drive 
away thonght and make it possible for him to 
sleep. 

He stopped in front of Park Theatre. Seeing 
it lighted, he wondered what performance was 
going on. He went in, and as it happened, Mr. 
Sawyer was just then relating an incident in his 
life that revived some dark recollection of his 
own. 

The story held him. He had expected to see 
some kind of variety show, but the surprise and 
hix personal interest in what was said fastened 
his attention as no amusement could have done. 


He stood listening while Mr. Sawyer rehearsed P 


the history of his own deliverance. He heard 
him to the end of his lecture, and then went 
away thinking. ‘It is very curious,’’ he said. 
“Here's a man been in the same slough as my- 
self, and he’s got ont of it.” Before he reached 
his lodgings he had made up his mind to stop 
drinking and the rest of his vices, and make a 
better beginning. 

None but those who have been in his place 
can know how hard it was for such a man to 
keep a resolution like that; but he was in dead 
earnest, and he was fortunate in having a wife 
who encouraged him, 

All the next day his struggle with temptation 
war 4 fearful one, and almost drove him to de- 
lirium. In the evening he prayed to God to help 
him, It was a prayer wrung ont of him by suf- 
fering,—tho first one he had ever uttered,—and 
it was answered. 

He felt strengthened. It was easier to resist 
the old sin. The change astonished him. It was 
the strangest experience of his life. 

He sent out his wife to get a Bible (for he had 
never owned one, nor allowed one in the house), 
and then the redeemed raffian and drunkard be- 
gan that study of the Word of God which he has 
faithfully kept ap ever since, and which has con- 
firmed him in a life of virtue and religious peace. 

Call on Ben Hogan at his humble home in 
rooms on Crosby Street, N. Y., and he will love 
to show you the well-worn Bible that his wife 
bought for him for seventy-five cents, and tell 
you the comfort it has been and is to him, and 
the whole story of how he “got out of the 
slongh.”” 

He is a large, muscular man, but skilled in 
nothing but the evil trades he followed so long, 
he can only do rough work as a day-laborer, and 
his earnings are rarely more than eight dollars a 
week; but he will point you to his happy home 
and loving wife, and tell you contentedly, “A 





little that a righteous man hath is better than 
the riches of many wicked.” 





VENTILATION OF BED-ROOMS. 

There is among medical journals no higher 
authority than the London Lancet. Its ideas are 
therefore worthy of disting@Phed consideration ; 
and what it says about veMitilating bed-rooms 
should be thoughtfully read. 


If a man were deliberately to shut himself for 
some six or eight hours daily in a stuffy room, 
with closed doors and windows (the doors not 
being opened even to change the air during the 
period of incarceration), and were then to com- 
plain of headache and debility, he would be 
justly told that his own want of intelligent fore- 
sight was the cause of his suffering. 

Nevertheless, this is what the great mass of 
people do every night of their lives, with no 
thought of their imprudence. There are few 
bed-rooms in which it is perfectly safe to pass 
the night without something more than ordinary 
precautions to secure an inflow of fresh air. 

Every sleeping apartment should, of course, 
have a fireplace with an open chimney, and in 
cold weather it is well if the grate contains a 
small fire, at least enough to create an upcast 
current, and carry off the vitiated air of the 





room, 

In all such cases, however, when a fire is 
ased, it is necessary to see that the air drawn 
into the room comes from the outside of the 
house. By an easy mistake it is possible to 
place the occupant of a bed-room with a fire ina 
cloBed house in a direct current of foul airdrawn 
from all parts of the establishment. 

Summer and winter, with or without the use 
of fives, it is well to have a free ingress for pure 
air. This should be the ventilator’s first con- 
cern. Foul air will find an exit if pure air is ad- 
mitted in sufficient quantity, but it is not certain 
pure air will be drawn in if the impure is drawn 
away. 

So far as sleeping rooms are concerned, it is 
wise to let in air from without. The aim mast 
be to accomplish the object withont causing a 
great fall of temperature, or a draoght. ‘Ene 
windows may be drawn down an inch or two at 
the top with advantage, and a fold of muslin 
willform a “ventilator” to take off the feeling 
of dranght. 

This, with an open fireplace, will generally 
suffice, and proauce no unpleasant consequences 
even when the weather is cold. It is, however, 
essential that the air outside should be pure. 
Little is likely to be gained by letting in fog, or 
even a town mist. 

—_+or—__—_ 
HOW TO READ. 

The best public reading of the Bible we ever 
heard was that which the late Dr, Kirk gave from 
his pulpit. He read with the emphasis which 
eommented. A writer in the Elocutionist’s An- 
nual tells an anecdote which illustrates the true 
and the false method of reading: A student at 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, who had 
an excellent opinion of his own talent, on one oc- 


j casion asked the professor who taught Elocution 


at the time,— 


“What do I especially need to learn in this 
department?” 

‘You ought first to learn to read,"’ said the 
rofessor. 

“O, 1 can read now,” replied the student. 

The professor handed the young man a Testa- 
ment, and pointing to the twenty-fifth verse of 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Luke’s Gospel, he 
asked him to read that: “Then he said unto 
them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken.” 

“Ah,” said the professor, “they were fools for 
believing the prophets, were they?” 

Of course that was not right, and so the young 
man tried again. 

“O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken.’” 

“The prophets, then, were sometimes liars?” 
asked the professor. 

“No. O fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken.” 

“According to this reading,” the professor sug- 
gested, “the prophets were notorious liars,” 

This was not a satisfactory conclusion, snd so 
another trial was made. “O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken.” 

“TI see now,”’ said the professor, ‘the prophets 
wrote the truth, but they spoke lies.” 

This last criticism discouraged the student, and 
he acknowledged that he did not know how to 
read, The difficnity lies in the fact that the 
words ‘“‘slow of heart to believe’ apply to the 
whole of the latter part of the sentence, and em- 
phasis on any particular word destroys the mean- 


ing. 

There are thousands of passages that may be 
rendered meaningless or even ridiculous by the 
change of emphasis alone upon a single word. 

ee 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

The need of letting liquor alone applies to no 
class of men more seriously than to exhibitors 
of ferocious animals. 
the terrible fate of one poor fool who broke the 
wise caution. 

A few days ago an Italian, calling himself 
Felix Bernichi, arrived in Weldon, N. C., with 
a big black bear, which he exhibited on the 
streeta. The animal was trained, and afforded 
entertainment for men and boys. It danced, 


turned somersaults, stood on its head, and per- 
formed all of the usual tricks. 


Southern papers relate ; 


As it was inclined to be ferocious at times, its 
master kept a heavy muzzle on it as a safeguard, 
and never on any occasion took it off, for it was 
made e, and in such a way as to afford am- 

le provision for the animal to partake of its 
K with it on. 

On Wednesday, Bernichi’s receipts were great- 
er than usual, and rejoicing in his good fortune, 
he betook himself to a sample-room near by, 
where he got “gloriously drunk.” He then came 
forth again with Bruin, and told the crowd of 
bystanders that he would show them something 
that they had never seen before. 

He unfastened the muzzle, and took itoff. No 
sooner had this been done than the pet pounced 
upon him. 

The crowd thonght this was only some part of 
the show, and looked on with increased inter- 
est. The poor man yelled, but as he was in the 
habit of yelling and making a great noise when 
he was exhibiting the bear, no attention was paid 
to that. 
fell. Some one then rushed to his assistance. 

The bear had taken a large piece of flesh out 
of the man’s neck, and in a few minutes the 
showman was dead. The bear was shot, and 
the poor foolish man was buried in the town 
cemetery. So much for drunkenness. 





For the Companion. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


The New Year has begun. 
‘The new house ia uplifting 

Its towers to meet the sun, 
Bright clouds around it drifting. 


Its lofty walls arise, 

Of tempered mortar builded ; 
Its portals front the skles, 

ith gold of sunsets gilded. 

warm the fireside hearth 
ith blissful care, love-lighted, 
To thread a glowing path 

For hapless ones benighted. 


So, heavenly, crystal-clear, 
Yn thy fair house new-monlded, 
‘Soul, keep thy bright New Year, 
With chastened thoughts enfoided! 
Sarah D. Clark. 


—_ +9 


WANTED MR. GLADSTONE FOR A 
CLERK. 


Many incidents similar to the following, and 
quite as amusing, have occurred in the lives of 
eminent people. They illustrate the fact that 
men who attain and hold places of greatness are 
generally fit to fill them. A good chancellor 
would first be a good clerk." The London City 
Press says: 


A curious adventure once occurred in the Lon- 
don offices of the late Mr. W. Lindsay, mer- 
chant, ship-owner, and an M. P. There one day 
entered a brusque but wealthy ship-owner of 
Sunderlaiid, ingniring for Lindsay. As Mr. 
Lindsay was out, the visitor was requested to 
wait in an adjacent room, where he found a 

n busily engaged in copying figures. The 

anderland ship-owner paced the room several 

times, and took careful notice of the writer's 
doings, and at length said to him,— 

“Thou writes 2 bonny hand, thou dost.” 

“T am glad you think so,”’ was the reply. 

“Ah, thou dost; thou mache thy figures weel; 
thou’rt jast the chap I want.”’ 

“Indeed,” said the Londoner. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Sunderland man, 
“Pm a man of few words; noo, if thou’lt come 
over to canny old Sunderland, thou seest I'll 
gie thee a hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
and that’s a plam thou dost not meet with every 
day in thy life, Ireckon. Noo, then.”’ 

The Londoner replied that he was much 
obliged for the offer, and would wait till Mr. 
Lindsay returned, whom he would consult npon 
the subject. Accordingly, on the return of the 
latter, he was informed of the ship-owner’s 
tempting offer. 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Lindsay; “I should be 
sorry to stand in your way; one hundred and 
twenty pounds is at present more than I can af- 
ford to pay you in the department in which you 
are at present placed. You will find my friend 
a good and kind master, and under the circum- 
stances, the sooner you know each other the 
better. Allow me, therefore, Mr. ——, to intro- 
duce the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, of the Ex- 
chequer.”” 

r. Gladstone had been engaged in making 

| a note of some shipping returns for his budget, 

The Sunderland ship-owner, you may be sure, 

was n little taken aback at first, but he soon re- 

covered his self-possersion, and enjoyed the joke 
quite as much as Mr. Gladstone did. 


—_—_or—_—_ 
A FRATERNAL SPEECH. 
Under the date of November 1, the Sparta 


(Ga.) Index describes a touching scene at that 
place. . 


Keey 


While Judge Marks was speaking, he sal 
“I see before me my gallant friend Colonel 
Byrd. During, the late unhappy Rebellion he 
was on one side, fighting for what he thought to 
be right, I was on the other, fighting for what I 
thought to be right. 

“This calls to my mind an old man in Virginia, 
who had two boys. The elder fell marching be- 
neath the stars and stripes, the younger in bat- 
tling for the Lost Cause. After the war, the old 
man gathered up their bones, brought them 
home, and Inid them side by side in one grave. 

_ ‘Above them he erected a single shaft, on one 
side of which was inscribed, ‘Sacred to the mem- 
ory of my eldest son, who fell fighting for the 
stars and stripes.” : 

“On the opposite side was inscribed, ‘Sacred to 
the memory of my youngest son, who fell fight- 
ing for the Lost Cause.’ 

‘Higher up, in the centre in bold characters, 





Presently blood flowed and Bernichi | 


imee, this inscription, ‘God knows who was 
Tight.’ 

eH th above this was a snow-white banner, on 
the folds of which was written by an invisible 
hand, ‘God knows who was right.’ 

“That old man there e1 8 platform long 
enough, broad and strong enough for the whole 
American People, both North and South, to 
stand upon. d_ upon this platform, to-day, 
Colonel Byrd [advan 
the past, allow me to 
| a brother.” 

Colonel Byrd here arose and advanced to 
meet him, and the two brave soldiers joined 
Bands amid the deafening applause of the apec- 
tators. 


toward him], forgetting 
shake you by the hand as 





A TURKEY HUNT. 

An “Engineer” while ona vacation trip among 
the mountains of Alleghany County, Maryland, 
went on a hunt after wild turkeys. His guide 
was a famous hunter, named Jake. Having 
tramped several milesand finding no birds, they 
separated, Jake going to look for squirrels. The 
result is thus told in Forest and Stream : 


J lit my pipe and lay down behind a log, to 
wait for Jake to come back, and to rest. Bree. 
ently I heard, in the woods above me, a loud 
gobble. Jake trying his call, thought I. 

Soon I heard a whistle, and saw Jake motion- 
ing for me to approach him. When I got close 
he asked,— 

“Did you hearthem? The dog scattered the 
flock ; let’s go up the hill.” 

So off we went for another fifty miles, as legs 
said, but half a mile in reality. We posted our 
selves between two fallen trees, and Jake com- 
menced ‘“‘calling.”” 

Soon an answer came from our right, ‘peep 
peep.” The call continued with its answering 

peep.” 


Soon a loud “gobble, gobble,” from our left 
was heard. We slowly shifted our guns to bear 
on the approaching 8 bler, and I looked at my 
shells to make sure I had no No. 28 in both bar- 
rels. Soon I saw the gobbler jamp down from a 
log, and, with two or three hens, walk rapidly 
ee oh ped his call, cautioned, 

Jake having stop) is call, cautioned, 
“Make sure before you fire, and don’t move.” 

I followed the magnificent-looking bird till he 
was just entering a spot that was clear, and 
bang, went Jake’srifle. The gobbler disappeared 
as if the ground had opened and swallowed him. 
Jake had shot at a hen, and missed. 

She ran a few steps, stopped to see the direc- 
tion we were in, and I let her have the right bar- 
rel. As soon as the gun cracked, Jake ran and 
picked up the bird, a full-grown hen. 

‘Up the hill again,” was his command, and 
off we started for another half or three-quarters 
ofa mile. Again we ourselves behind a 
log, and took a quiet smoke for about a quarter 
of an hour, 

Then Jake opened his budget and brought out 
the call. Less than ten minutes bronght an an- 
awer from down the jill. A very few minutes 
brought jt in gunshot of Jake, who killed it. It 
proved to be a young hen. 

The last shot from the rifle not having made 
more noise than a cap snapping, we recom- 
menced ‘“‘calling.”” Ten minutes passed, and an 
| answer was returned from the brush behind us, 
80 close that I did not dare to climb over the log. 

So wheeling slowly around on my heels, I 
brought the gun to bear just as the turkey came 
in sight, about fifty yards off. I covered it, and 
pulled not one trigger, as I intended, but both. 

I thought a mule had planted both heels against 
my shoulder. The next I knew, J was crawling 
out from under the log, and Jake was bringing 
the turkey to our pile, that now looked very re- 
epectable. 

It began to grow late, and being about seven 
miles from home, we packed the turkeys on our 


backs, and started. By the time we reached the 
village oor turkeys had increased to about one 
hundred weight. 

——+o+—__—— 


A WHISPERING BOY. 


A boy who whispers fis a scarce article, yet he 
| exists, and his name is David O'Keefe, of New 
York City, His whisper undoubtedly saved 
| lives last week. He found the six-story factory 
on Sixty-first Street on fire. The huge tinder. 
box was full of workmen, Every other boy in 
the world except David would have shouted 
‘Fire’ in a tone of voice plainly audible in De- 
troit, and a stampede and panic would have en- 
sued. David whispered his information to the 
foreman, who quietly dismissed the men, and 
no one was hurt. Tally one for the lone lad wha 
whispered. 





“Whar is a junction, nurse,” asked a seven- 
year-old boy the other day, of an elderly lady 
who stood at her side on a railway platform. 
“A junction, my dear?’ answered the nurre, 
with the air of a very superior person indeed, 
“Why, it’s a plaee where two roads separates.”” 

+o 


“Ma,”’ said a little four-year-old, “I saw some- 
thing run across the kitchen floor, this morning, 
without any legs. What do you think it was?’ 
The mother guessed various legless worms snd 
things, and then gave it up, when the little fel- 
low said, ‘‘Why, ma, it was water.”” 


—— 


THe elephant, a large one kept at the Zoolog!- 
cal Garden of London, seems to be a pretty 
hearty feeder. His daily food consista of four 
hundred pounds of hay, and three burhels of 
oats. He washes this enormons quantity of 
provender down his throat with four barrels of 
water, Besides all this, he thankfally receives 
eandies, cakes, apples, and small trifles from the 
visitors. a 





Ihave formed that he may wear.” 
Long ago, the flowers, listening, 
Heard the rumbling of his car; 
Tenderly they dropped their petals 
On the brown earth, cold and bare. 
Whispering softly, ‘‘Winter’s coming, 
We will hie as out of sight; 
Ha! he thinks to overtake us, 
He will find us gone to-night.” 
Long ago, gay Robin Redbreast, 
Swallow, Thrash, and all their train, 
Plumed their wings and sang their sweetest, 
Sang, “Good-by, we'll come again.” 
In the woods where nuts were dropping, 
Squirrels hoarded up their store, 
Dainty ferns flung out their banners, 
‘Waved good-by, and were no more. 
And now the winter's coming, coming, 
Snowflakes whirling through the sky; 
Stir the fire and draw the curtain, 
‘We'll not heed his passing by. 
Many a pleasant thought he brings us, 
‘Warmth, and giow, and Christmas cheer; 
We'll not spurn him from our pleasures, 


But welcome in his glad New Year. 
Kater. 
or 


For the Companion. 
DOT’S NEW-YEAR’S PARTY. 


Dot Leonard sat listening to her father as he 
read at morning prayers, her little chair drawn 
up beside her mother’s, and her hand in hers, 
They always sat so, Dot thought she could lis- 
ten best that way, and mamma liked it too. 

This morning Dr. Leonard read the fourteenth 
chapter of Luke, and Dot listened attentively, 
though mamma wondered what brought such a 
perplexed look on her little daughter's face at 
the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth verses. 

She forgot to ask her, after prayers, for word 
came that Mrs. Gray’s baby was dying, and she 
weut right over to help the poor mother bear her 
great trouble, so she did not learn about it til 
some hours after, when she and Dot were sitting 
together in the sunny narsery. 

Then mamma said, ‘‘Whose birthday is it next 
Saturday?’ 

“Mine, and New-Year's-Day too,” said Dot, 
looking up with a quick smile; for birthdays and 
holidays meant much happiness to this little 
girl, the only child of loving parents, in a beau- 
tiful home. 

“What do you want to do, little woman, be- 
cause you are eight years old,’’ asked mamma. 

“May I say just what I want?’ answered 
Dot. 

“Certainly, darling,”’ said mamma, wondering. 

“Then, mamma, if you are perfectly willing,” 
said Dot hesitating, and dropping a stitch in the 
dolly’s afghan she was crocheting, “I should like 
to make a feast.” 

Mrs. Leonard believed in letting little girls 
talk frankly, especially to their mothers, so 
without seeming to notice Dot’s peculiar way of 
speaking, she said, ‘Yes, dear, if that is what 
you would like best; and whom will you invite 
to your feast?’ and drawing away the pretty 
worsted, she took Dot on her lap. 

“Grandma Baine first,” said Dot, smoothing 
her mother’s brown hair with quiet hands, 

“Grandma Bainel” exclaimed mamma, this 
time so much surprised she could not help show- 
ing it, for Grandma Baine was a poor, blind wo- 
man who lived in the neighborhood, and knit 
mittens and stockings. ‘What made you think 
of her?” 

“She knit my play-mittens for me,” said Dot, 
“and gave me a bright ball made of ends of 
yarn, and I want her to come.”” 

‘Who else?” asked mamma. 

“Jane Hesler,”” promptly answered Dot, show- 
ing that her list had been made up in her mind 
before. Jane Hesler was a lame girl, in the lit- 
tle brown house on the corner; she could not 
leave her chair, but made baskets for a living, 
one of which had found its way into Dot’s hand, 
full of flowers from her table in the south win- 
dow. 

“Who next?’ again asked Mra. Leonard 








y, Mamma,” said Dot, looking up with 
surprise, ‘‘what did papa read this morning in 
the Bible? when ye make a feast do not invite 
your friends, or rich neighbors, for they will in- 
vite you again; but ask the poor, the lame, and 
the blind, and ye shall be blessed; so I want 





head of a dog, the great intelligent eyes seeming 
to meet yours with a look of friendly recogni- 
tion. Immediately he stood in front of it, his 
face full of delight, and turning to Jane he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Aint that bully?” never seeing Dot's 
look of mingled amusement and reproof. 





Grandma Baine, and Jane Hesler, and Kitty | 
and Molly Flannigan, and that poor little boy, if 
we can only find him.” 

Mamma answered cheerily, ‘“‘We will try, 
deur; he eaid he lived on Water Street, near the 
wharf, and that his name was Tommy Dune. I 
promised to come and see his sick mother, so we 
will find him, perhaps, in time for New-Year's- 
Day. I am glad you want to make these poor 
people happy, dear;” and as Dot jumped down 
to run away and tell her dolls abont it, Mrs. 
Leonard said, with a happy smile, ‘God bless 
the precious child!"’ . 

The sun shone his brightest on Dot’s birthday, 
as if he wanted to help make the day a happy 
one; and had you been so fortunate as to live 
opposite Dr. Leonard's, you would have been 
interested in seeing the novel company arrive. 

Dot herself went after Grandma Baine, whose 
old wrinkled face fairly shone with delight, as 
her little guide gently led her into the house. 

Dot's father went for Jane Hesler, and carried 
her in his strong arms from the carringe into the 
house. The little Flannigans soon came, hand 
in hand, looking shyly about at the beautiful 
house and well-kept grounds. ¢ 

Last of the guests was Tommy Dune, no long- 
er ragged and dirty, but clean and comfortable, 
smiling with surprise, as little Miss Dot came to 
meet him at the front door, fearing he would go 
around to the kitchen, as before. 

Indoors the happiness was complete. 

Dot had decided to wear her plainest dress, 
that the others should not feel uncomfortable by 
contrast; but she could not keep the dear little 
face from being ‘‘the sweetest in the world,” 
mamma thought, as she tied back the brown 
curls, and gave her eight kisses, and ‘one to 
grow on.” 

Dot had arranged the sitting-room with es- 
pecial reference to her friends, as mamma 
thought they would feel more at home there 
than in the big parlors, and you would have 
liked a peep in there, I know. 

Grandma Baine sat in a rocking-chair by the 
west window, where she gould feel the aunshine, 
and hear Dick, the eanary, sing right above her 
head, while Dot stood by, and deserihed the! 





Dr. Leonard came home to the supper, and 
helped them all to the dainties mamma had pre- 
pared, as politely and generously as if they had 
been President Hayes’ family; and they all 
went home with something to remind them on 
the morrow of their holiday. 

And dear little Dot was happy. 

To be sure, one of the little Flannigans broke 
her doll’s rocking-chair, and Tommy soiled one 
of her prettiest picture-books, ‘But,’’ said Dot, 
as she and mamma were talking it over at bed- 
time, “I know they had a good time, and I am 
glad I asked them. Do you know, mamma, I 
kept hoping all the time that I might be one of 
‘the blessed.’ ” 

Sg 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. 


On a tombstone of Sterling Castle, about thir- 
ty miles north-west of Edinburgh, Scotland, is 
the following epitaph: 


“Our life is but a winter day; 
Some only breakfast and away; 
Others to a dinner stay, 

And are full fed. 

‘The oldest man but sleeps 

And goes to bed. 

Largs is his expense 

‘That lingers out the day; 

He that foes soonest 

Has the least to pay.” 





“PRAY ON MY PLATE, TOO.” 


A little bright-eyed three-year-old was seated 
in his high-chair at the dinner-table. Mamma 
had arranged the little uneasy, while for the 
moment his sprightliness and fun had made him 
the observed of all the family. She had placed 
him snugly up tothe table, pinned on his bib, 
and succeeded in getting his little mischievous 
hands quiet, and making him ‘“thush,” when fa- 
ther proceeded to ask the blessing. While this 
was in progress our little chubby made a dis- 
covery. It was that all the plates on the table, 
except his own little plate, were in one pile at 
“papa’s place,” and, as it seemed to him, were 
put there to get the benefit of the solemn cere- 
mony. So, scarcely waiting for the “Amen,” he 
held out his own plate in both hands, saying, 
“Please. papa, pray on my plate, too,”” 
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DIPHTHERIA AND WELLS. 

Paterson, N. J., furnishes another painful SIlus- 
tration of the connection between disease and drink- 
ing water. That city not long since suffered sorely 
froin diphtheria and malignant malarial fever. An 
analysis showed the presence of decayed matter in 
many of its wells. 

Into one, from which some thirty persons were ac- 
customed to drink who had died suddenly and mys- 
teriously, there was found to be a leakage from n 
neighboring sewer. 

In another neighborhood, where diphtheria raged 
Inst winter with great severity, the drinking water 
was obtained from a well at the foot of a hill on 
which wasa graveyard. Every family in that neigh- 
borhood which had children suffered from this 
scourge. 

The danger from decaying matter getting into 
drinking water cannot be overstated. It might as 
well be arsenic. “The latter, in fact, is not so had as 
the germs of infectious disease, for it will kill only 
those who take it into their stomachs; but the former, 
while it kills the drinker, may radiate from him, as 
a centre of contagion, through an unlimited area of 
death. 

We cannot too often repeat that all deadly matter 
in the soil within at least one hundred feet of a well 
—the deeper the well, the longer the radius—tends 
stendily towards it, through force of gravitation, and 
in time finds its way into it. No well for drinking 
purposes should be allowed in any city, or in the 
country near sink-spouts or barns. It is simply im- 
possible that its water can be pure and safe. 


eg 


CAN’T TAKE CARE OF MORE. 

A correspondent of the Boston Adrertiser, com- 
menting upon some fortunate miners of Colorado,— 
the unfortunate ones need no comment,—tells the 
following anecdote of an Irishman who is wise 
enough not to lay out more ground than he can 
plough: 


About a yonr te middle-nged, persevering 
Irishman, called Pete Finity, was « teamster for the 
Fuller Placer Mining Company Last fall he went 
to Leadville, where he spent his little earnin, 
mining, principally in the “Little Chief,” in which 

owned one-fourth interest. Last April, he offered 
to a friend of mine half of his interest for $1,800, but 
the offer was not accepted. 

Soon after he “struck ore,” and piaicly, sew his 
road to fortune. He has since bought one-fourth in- 
terest of one of his ers for $50,000. Mr. Finity 
is now owner of half the mine, which is producing 
from fifteen to twenty tons of ore per day, worth 
from $1,500 to $2,000. 

‘The mine is now said to be worth one million dol- 
lars. As the mine is now offered on the Boston 
market for $400,000, he was asked why he should sell 
for less than a million. He replied,— 

“I never expected to have much money. Iam not 
accustomed to taking care of it; and while I think 
I could keep $200,000 by investing it in cattle, Ishould 
not feel competent to have the care of more,” 





-_ 


LAND MOVING AWAY. 

“Real estate” is commonly supposed to be the 
kind of property that doesn’t move; but now we 
hear that several “eity lots” have actually swam 
away from their owners at Duluth (Minn.), on Lake 
Superior. A correspondent at that place writes as 
follows to the Cincinnati Star 


‘The large floating island near the Northern Pacific 
docks, which for years has defied the wind to move 
it materially, was driven across the bay recently, 
and now reposes in the neighborhood of the others, 
a short distance below Mr. Hughes’s mill. It was 
dislodged, not so much by the wind—as a very mod- 
erate one was blowing at the time—as by the almost 
unparalleled high stage of water that for the past 
few weeks has prevailed at the head of the lake, and 
consequently in the bay. It was lifted out of its 
place, as it were, and then the action of the current 
and a very moderate wind sufficed to drive it across 


e bay. 
Incredible as it may seem to those who have never 
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seen the floating islands, this last one embraces 
somewhere near two acres; it is covered with a 
heavy growth of tamarack, cedar, etc., some of the 
trees being eight or ten inches in diameter, and from 
twenty-live to thirty feet in height, and as will be 
seen by consulting one of the city maps, it was laid 
out into city lots. 

Query—To whom do the lots on that island now 
belong? The same one that owned them heretofore, 
or the man on Minnesota Point, who owns the lots 
to which they are now joined and attached? 


——__ 


A GAME FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


A writer in the Christian at Work describes anew 1D. 


fire-side sport likely to afford pleasant practice for 
both manual and mental skill, It is called the game 
of “Artists and Critics,” and of course the biggest 
bunglers at it will make the most fun. 


Slips of paper and lead-pencils must be distributed 
amongall present, Then each person makes asketch 
at the top of the paper, representing anything he 
pleases, as ambiguously as possible, and at the bot- 
tom of the paper writes what he intended it for, and 
folds it over, as in the game of Consequences. 

The papers are passed to the next in turn, and 
each person, after scrutinizing the design, writes 
what he thinks it means, and folds that over. This 
goes on until the papers have made the tour of the 
circle, and then all are opened and read aloud, first 
the real meaning of the drawing, then the guesses, 
which are semetimes very aimusin; 

icture meant to represent “Napoleon Crossin, 
the Alps” was by successive examiners pronounce: 
“Chicago in Flames,” “A Madonna, or Something 
of that Sort,” “Brig in a Cyclone,” and “The Burn- 
ing of the Vouchers.” 
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AN ASTONISHED BRIDEGROOM, 


People too vain of their foresight sometimes pay 
dear for the privilege of saying, “I told you so.” 
‘The mortification of finding this out was badly ag- 
gravated in one man’s case by miscarried sharp 
practice: 


A Belgian bridegroom was about to start for Paris 
on his wedding tour, when his bride informed him 
that she thought of concealing about her several 
thousand francs’ worth of lace, hoping by its aale to 
defray the cost of the journey. The bridegroom 
was afraid of the searchers on the frontier, and to 
humor him the bride promised to give up the plan, 
but secreted the lace just the same. 

As they sppresanee the frontier the husband re- 
flected that if his wife were not searched his fears 
would be mocked at as groundless, and his p: 
would be impaired. Accordingly he took a favora- 
ble opportunity to whisper to the official that by 
searching yonder lady he might find some lace. 

‘The official winked, and the bride was led into the 
female searchers’ room, from which soon issued sobs 
and screams, and presently the official said to the 
horrified husband,— 

“Thank you, sir; it is a good capture. The lady 
will be sent to prison, and half the fine will go to 
you. 






ls: 


A VENERABLE HORSE. 

A horse that has reached his twenty-five years be- 
comes a sort of antiquity, and every year after that 
he survives adds to his celebrity. “Old Gumbo,” 
who died at Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 12th, is claimed 
by the Rondout Courier to be the oldest horse on 
record. 





Many citizens of Kingston and of Ulster County 
remember the animal as a splendid horse when they 
were boys. Atthe time of his death, he had attained 
the ripe age of forty-five years and six months. He 
retained a remarkable vitality to the Inst, and for 
three-quarters of an hour before his demise, he atood 
upon his legs, proud and majestic, as in his younger 
lays. 





A PROFESSOR IN A BAD CROWD. 

A member of the Moscow Society of Natural 
visited the Kanin Peninsula, east of the White Sea, 
in Northern Russia, during the past summer, to 
make natural history collections, and also to study 
the peculiarities of the Samoyede inhabitants of that 
region. 

These primitive people took alarm at his proceed: 

h 


ings, especially when he attempted to measure their 
heads, and believing that he had some sinister design 











towards them, they marched with their reindeer far | 


into the interior of the peninsula, taking the enter- 
prising man of science with them. He was finally 
rescued by some fishermen, but he lost all the insects 
he had collected, aa the Samoyedes drank up the al- 
cohol in which they were preserved. 





COULDN'T FIND ANY SCALP. 

A Colorado correspondent of the Boston Journal 
relates this incident of an Indian raid through the 
settlement there in 1868. The savages first came up- 
on young Charlie Everhart, who was herding cattle 
near the Mesa road: 


He was shot, speared, and scalped; they then 
ceeded to a spot just east of the present site of Colo- 
rado Springs depot, where they found Jndge Bald- 
win. The judge fought well, but the Indian shot 
him, and he fell to the ground. With a wild whoop 
the savage cut the air with his scalping knife, and 
kicking off the judge’s hat, proceeded to scalp him; 
but the judge was bald-headed, and the moment the 
Indian saw it he gave a disgruntled “Ugh,” and with 
disgust in every feature walked away. The judge 
recovered. 


a 
PROTECTION AGAINST DOGS. 


A gentleman publishes the following advice in re- 
lation to protecting one’s self from vicious dogs: 


If you enter a Jot where there is a vicious dog, be 
careful to remove your hat or cap; as the animal ap- 
roaches you, hold the same down by your side be- 
een yourself and the dog. When you have done 
this, you have secured perfect immunity from at- 
tack. The dog will not bite you if this advice is fol- 
lowed. Such is my faith in’ this policy that I will 
pay all doctor bills for dog bites and funeral ex- 
pensés for deaths from hydrophobia. 


Warrrier, being asked for his autograph, wrote: 


“The name is but. a shadow, which we find 
Too often larger than the man behind.”” 
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AN ARROW IN A SUNBEAM. 
By Mra. J. D. Chaplin. 

The minister of a fasbionable church 
had noticed Sunday after Sunday a little 
old lady with a sad, patient face, dressed 
in very shabby mourning, sitting in the 
strangers’ pew. 

Like Job this good man could say, “‘The 
cause that I knew not, I sought out.” He 
oon learned from the sexton her name 
and residence, and was surprised to find 
her in the very topmost room of a house, 
amid evidences of real poverty. 

In the one little window bloomed a 
monthly rose and a vigorous heliotrope, 
and beside the pots lay half-a-dozen books, 
such as are rarely seen in the homes of 
the very poor. On the wall hung two 
finc engravings, and an old-fashioned 
gold watch was suspended from a faded 
velvet case over the mantelpiece. 

Her story, when she was induced to 
tell it, was neither new nor startling. 
She had long been a widow. Her chil- 
dren had_ been called from her, till now 
she had but one, and he, being a cripple, 

“ conld do little more than supply his own * 
absolute wants by his work as a repairer 
of watches. 

The pastor was charmed with her pa- 
tient endurance of what others would call 
the hard discipline of life, and when he 
left her he felt that he had been a learner 
instead of a teacher in that poor room. 

Being too delicate to allude to her ap- 
parent poverty, he said at parting, “As 
you area stranger among us, I will send 
some of the daughters of the church to 
cheer and comfort you.”” 

He selected twé bright, rosy girls, full 
off life and happiness, of whose visits 
arnong the poor he had often heard, 

They came to the widow like sunbeams 
trough a storm. They talked cheerily, 
and did not appear to notice the bareness 
of the room. They asked something of 
her history, and told of their grandmoth- 
ers, who also had seen much sorrow; and 
im this way drew her out till she told of 
her former competency, of her early ad- 
vantages in England, and of the misfor- 
tunes which had brought her to her present posi- 
tion. “And yet,” she said, “I have little to 
complain of while I have the love and tender 
care of such a son as Walter.” 

Little by little, without a complaint from her, 
they found that the old lady lacked many things 
for her comfort. Their sympathies were aroused, 
It would be a delight to make her happy by 
gifts that would be of service to her. 

Lucy Grey, a girl full of fun as well as of kind- 
ness, said, ‘‘I wish you wonld let me make you 
a bonnet; I make lovely ones. Grandma won’t 
wear a milliner’s bonnet, she likes mine so much 
better.”” 

Grace Wheeler volunteered to make a dress 
and caps, adding, playfully, ‘As my dear grand- 
ma is gone, you must let me adopt you and do 
all can for you. There are four of us girls al- 
ways looking round for somebody to help. You 
can eall on us for anything you want,” 

Four young girls, who laughingly styled 
themselves “The Quartette of Mercy,” met at 
Grace Wheeler’s house with materinis fora dress, 
and a bonnet and caps. The old lady was com- 
ing two hours afterward to be fitted, having been 
measured before they left her house. 

The girls were in a perfect gale of joy that 
bright afternoon. They chatted merrily while 
working, and one would have thonght they were 
making costumes for comic tableaux rather than 
the garb of a sorrowful widow. 

“T'll tell you, girls,” said Lucy Grey, “the old 
dowager will shine when she gets my bonnet 
on!” and trying it on over her chestnut curls, 





she added, “I half-wish I was a downfallen lady 
myself,—a haberdasher’s daughter from Eng- 
land! Oh, I hope I shall be a widow some time! 
‘Widows’ caps are so becoming!” 

“Well,” replied Grace, laughing, ‘do your 
best for Goody Horn, and maybe she’ll let you 
have ‘dear Walter.’ Then you'll be a widow 
soon,—he’s 80 feeble,” 

“Oh, I wish I had the dressing of her! ‘she'd 
surprise herself,’ as the Dutchman said. I’d put 
a canary-colored pompon and a white aigrette in 
that bonnet, and’’—here she slipped a scarlet 
bird out of her own hat and stuck it into a fold 
of the crape Lucy was laying on to the old-fagh- 
ioned close frame—‘‘I’d make her an upper skirt 
with a tic-back, get scarlet stockings and low 
shoes, and’’—— 

“Pho! you'd make the dear old soul look like 
Mother Hubbard!” cried another. 

“No,” said Grace; ‘‘but she looks now like 


“‘Little Dame Crump with her brand-new broom;’ 


and no doubt Walter looks either like Mother 
Hubbard's dog, or—or—I don’t know what.” 

“Oh, by-the-way, did you notice a violin on 
the bureau? Whoever gets ‘dear Walter’ will 
have a chance to do all the family dancing. The 
dowager's too old, and Walter's too lame; but 
there, what stuff I'm talking! It’s well mother 
isn’t within hearing. She won’t let me have any 
sport. But I do think old folks are so comical! 
T'll do anything in the world to help them, 
though.” 

They worked on some time, and in the real 





an who has been walking for years in a 
fiery furnace upheld and comforted by 
God? Is it sport to ridicule an anfortu- 
nate boy who has a continual warfare 
with pain to keep up this poor home?” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it again!’’ said 
Grace, blushing deeply and half-ready to 
cry, as she untied the package in her 
hand, while Lucy unpinned the paper that 
held the bonnet. 

“Pat them up, please, young ladies. I 
cannot look on them, and I never could 
wear them, When you first came, I told 
Walter that I felt as if a sunbeam had 
come into the house and remained behind 
you. Last night I told him that my new 
sunbeam had an arrow concealed in it.”” 

“But you will take the things, after all 
our tronble?” implored Grace, with tears 
dropping from her eyes. 

“No, never; I can hear the Gospel in 
my old clothes. Ishould take no pleasure 
in these; they are associated with too 
painful thoughts. I hope God will bless 
you, children, and save you from an old 
age of poverty, and give you what He has 
given me,—a full trust in His love and 
tenderness. Good-by,’’ 

You can imagine the feelings of those 
young girls when they left that poor room 
in tears. 

Respectful treatment is more to the sen- 
sitive poor than gifts of food, garments or 
money ; and nothing is so likely to harden 








the hearts of the young as the habit of 
getting sport out of the sorrows and in- 























kindness which was hidden under 
this nonsense they laid plans for 
the dear old stranger’s future com- 
fort, 

“Why, 
here now! 

“Nora,” called Grace, as a girl 
passed the door, ‘‘when an old lady 
comes, send her right up stairs.” | 

‘*There was an old person here an 
hour ago, and as you told me not 
to let any one in who asked for you 
for an hour, I told her to sit down in the hall. I 
suppose she’s there now. I forgot all about her,” 
was the reply. 

Grace flew down, but there was no one there. 

“That was some old beggar who got tired of 
waiting. I’m sure she’ll be here soon,” said 
Lucy. 

But she did not come, and they grew tired of 
waiting to try on the dress and hat. So they re- 
solved to go, all four together, the next day, to 
the “opening at Madam Horn’s,” and carry the 
things themselves. 

They did so; but when ‘the dowager’’ opened 
the door at their knock, they hardly knew her. 
She looked straight, and solemn, and cold. She 
did not even ask them in; but they went in and 
seated themselves. 

Grace said, ‘You didn’t come yesterday to try 
on the dress, and thinking you might be ill, we 
bronght it here.” 

“But I did go, ladies, I went an hour earlier 
than you asked me, to beg that the dress might 
be cut perfectly plain, without upper skirt or 
flounce. The girl seated me in the hall, and 
while I sat there, I was forced to hear myself 
and my son ridiculed and turned to scorn ina 
way I could not believe possible. 

“I have done nothing to merit this. I never 
begged of you, nor sought your sympathy in my 
sorrows, and I cannot understand why I am 
made the butt of your scorn.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Horn,” cried Lucy, “we were only 





irls, it’s time she was 














in sport! I hope you will forgive ns.” 
“Is it sport to cast contempt on an aged wom- 





firmities of others, 
ga 
For the Companion. 
‘WHIPPED. 

In Mrs. Hickey’s kitchen hangs a saucepan. 
It is the marvel of all visitors for its size and 
brightness. It wasa gift. Let me tell you why 
it was given her. 

Several boys were playing marbles on the 
sidewalk in front of a large fine residence one 
morning, when an Irish kitchen girl came out 
and said to them, ‘‘Misther Thompson juet wish- 
es ye’d not play here, b’ys. He towld me so 
himsilf this very mornin’.”” 

She spoke quite pleasantly, but Ed Avery, 
one of the largest of the boys, who never trou- 
bled himself to be polite to those he considered 
his inferiors, replied insolently, ‘““What’s the 
matter with you, old woman?” 

“Misther Thompson says he don’t want ye to 
play here,” she repeated. 

“Oh, go into the house, and don’t make so 
much noise,”’ said Ed. 

“Why can’t we play here? What harm do 
we do?” asked Charley Plummer. 

“Ye dirr-ty the walk wid yer chalkin’. And 
Misther Thompson says he don’t like to have a 
crowd of b’ys always in front of the house,” 

“There isn’t anybody here to look, except you, 
Sally Ann Maria,” said Ed, ‘and if you'll go in, 
nobody will see usatall. So you'd better step 
into the house and shut your eyes.”” 

“Did Mr. Thompson really tell you to ask us 
not to play here?” inquired Charley. 

“Sure and he did, and I'll call the perlice if 
ye don’t clear out! Faith, and I’ll see how ye’ll 
be afther liking that!” 

“Keep cool, Mary Ann, keep cool!’’ said Ed, 
winking at the rest of the boys. 

“Be quiet, Ed!”’ said Charley, turning towards 
him. “If Mr. Thompson doesn’t want us to 
play here, we can go eomewhere else. There is 
no use in being impudent about it.”” 

“What do we care what old Thompson says?” 
said Will Taylor. 

“He owns the house,” replied Charley, “and 
has a right to say whether we may play here or 
not. Besides, we do dirty his sidewalk, and 
some of the fellows have been whittling his 
fence. Let’s clear out ”’ 
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“Well, who cares! We'llgo.’’ Then, turning 


to the girl, Fred Warrington said, “I guess we j 


won't play here any more, Bridget. Allow me 
to bid you good-day.”” The boys laughed, and 
the girl turned and went into the house. 

“It’s cool in you, Warrington,” exclaimed Ed, 
“to tell her we won't play here any more. Per- 
haps we won't; but I tell you I'll play here jast 
as long as I please, and old Thompson may pre- 
vent it if he likes,” 

“Well, I won't. There are plenty of other 
places jast as good as this where we can play.” 

“I don’t care if there are. If Thompson 
thinks he can order me around as he pleases, he 
makes a mistake, that’s all!’’ 

“Do as you please about it,” said Charley; 
“but remember that Mr. Thompson is a spiteful 
old fellow, and once horsewhipped a boy for be- 
ing impudent to his daughter. If he had heard 
you talking that way to his hired girl just now 
—why, what makes you look around so sud- 
denly, Ed? Did you think that he was coming?” 

“Ot course not!"’ said Ed, quickly, drawing 
himself up. “I'd like to see the fat old hog try- 
ing to horsewhip me/ He'd have his hands full!” 

While they were talking, the marbles lay in 
the ring untouched. Among them was a valua- 
ble carnelian belonging to Charley Plummer, 
which he had neglected to pick ap. As Ed 
spoke, a ragged, barefooted little Irish boy 
walked across the ring, and as he passed, the 
boys noticed that he walked as though he were 
Jame. He had gone but a few steps when Char- 
ley noticed that his carnelian was gone. 

“‘Where’s my carnelian?’ he exclaimed. 
gone!” 

The boys looked at one another in silence for 
& moment, and then little Buddie Fulton said, 
“T dess he ’tole it.’” 

“Who?” asked several of the boys. 

“Him,” and he pointed to the limping figure 
of the Irish boy. 

Ed walked up to him, and seizing him roughly 
by the shoulder, said, ‘‘Hand over that marble!"’ 

The boy looked up with a dogged air, and 
said, sullenly, ‘““Haint got yer marble.” 

“Hand it over!’’ repeated Ed, shaking him 
fiercely. 

“Don’t jerk him around so,”’ said Charley. 
“Can’t you see he’s lame? Say, have you got 
my marble?” 

“No, never saw yer marble,’’ 

“No one else could have taken it,” said Fred. 
‘We'd better go through his pockets.” 

Nothing was found in them, however, except 
a few battons, some string, and a broken-bladed 


“t's 


knife, all of which the boys contemptuously | 


threw on the ground. But Charlie picked thcm 
up and gave them back, saying, ‘I think that’s 
mean. If he hasn’t taken the carnelian, you 
have no business meddling with his things. He 
hasn’t got it, and we may as well let him go.” 

“He hag too got it!” cried out Buddie Fulton. 
‘He put it in his foot. I seed him.’’ 

“Put it in his foot! What do you mean?’ 
asked the boys. 

“Picked it up wid ’is toes. I seed him.” 

“Oho! that is what makes you lame, is it?” 
said Charley, and lifting the boy’s foot, he found 
the missing marble snugly stowed away under 
his toes, just as he had picked it up when he 
stepped on it. 

The boys had several times suffered loss from 
the depredations of a gang of Irish lads that they 
called “Mickeys,” who lived in an alley about a 
Dlock off. 

Half-a-dozen of the Irish boys would come 
down the street together, and coolly pick up and 
walk off with whatever tops, marbles and kites 
might happen to be lying about. If any one ob- 
jected, he was kicked and cuffed until he was 
glad enough to keep silence. 

Great was their delight, therefore, at having 
caught one of the boys alone, and many were 
the suggestions as to the punishment he deserved. 
After one had proposed a ducking in the horse- 
trough, another a good licking, and another three 
kicks all round, Charley remarked that he didn’t 
see as they had a right todo anything with him, 
except to hand him over to a policeman. 

They should have heeded this wise suggestion, 
as no boy has a right to inflict personal chastise- 
ment upon another, even if he has stolen from 
him. 

“Who would arrest him for stealing a mar- 
ble?” they asked. ‘No, no, let’s give him a 
licking.” 

“That's just like you, Plummer,” said Ed 
Avery, with a sneer. ‘Always afraid to hurt 
anybody or do anything. ’Most likely you'd let 
the little beggar go, now, wouldn’t you?” 

“Perhaps I would. Yes, what good would it 
do to punish him? He'll steal the next time he 
gets a chance.” 

With that, Charley turned him round a little 
roughly, and said,— 





“Now take yourself off, and remember if you ; 


try that game again, you'll be likely to fare 
worse!’’ 

“Oh, that’s generous!” said Ed. 
generous, forgiving boy!” 

“Tt was my marble that he stole, and I can do 
just as I please about it, can’t I?” 

‘Well, he is not going to get off so easily, any- 
how!"’ and going up to the boy, who was walk- 
ing off, he gave him one or two vigorous kicks. 

The “Mickey,’’ who was really a brave little 
fellow, turned fiercely, and swore at Ed in a 
frightful manner, and then ran at the top of his 
speed. 

“The foul-mouthed little beggar!’ exclaimed 
Ed, aghast at this display of profanity. “If I 
had caught him again, I'd have finished him.’’ 

‘You'll have a chance pretty soon,” said Will 
Taylor. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, he’ll come back, and bring the whole 
gang of Mickeys with him.” 

“Let's run home,” suggested Buddie. 

“Perhaps we had better retreat,’’ said Fred 
Warrington, anxiously. ‘He will probably bring 
back six or seven ragamuffins, some of them 
big rascals, too,—and we can count only five, 
including Buddie.’’ 

“I'm going in to see Bridget, I dess,” said 
Buddie. ‘She knows me, I dess;’’ and he went 
into the basement of Mr. Thompson’s house to 
find the girl who had ordered them off the side- 
walk. 

“What are you going to do about it, Charley?’ 
inquired Will Taylor. 

“I'm going to clear up this sidewalk first,” 
answered Charley, shuffling his feet over the 
chalk-marks, to erase then. “If the Mickeys 


“What a 


don’t appear by the time I’m done, I'll go home, | ran. 


But I am not going to be driven away.” 

Much to everybody’s surprise, Ed commenced 
to help Charley clear off the sidewalk, kicking 
the sticks and stones in all directions. 

“Really, I’m surprised,” said Charley, laugh- 
ing, “after the way you talked to Bridget!” 

“Oh, if you’re determined to do it, I suppose 
we may as well help,” replied Ed. 

As he spoke, six excited-looking ragged Irish 
boys appeared around the corner. 

“There they come!’ exclaimed Fred Warring- 
ton. “Six of them! Hadn't we better go?’ 

“T won’t!”’ said Charley. 

“Nor I,” said Will Taylor. 

“Then I shall stay,”’ said Fred. 

Ed said nothing, but drew a long breath and 
looked at the Mickeys with a very pale face. 
All the boys began to feel what they had better 
have felt before fear forced them to it, that it 
would have been wiser to have followed Char- 
ley’s suggestion, and have called a policeman, 
or else have let the little Mickey alone. A blow 
never makes wrong right, and fighting is a 
brute’s argument. 

But Charley, notwithstanding he was more 
thoughtful and wiser than his companions, al- 
lowed his pride to conquer his good sense, and 
so, although he felt he was in an awkward 
scrape, he said, “I won’t run!’” 

I certainly sympathize with him in that feel- 
ing, but he had allowed himself to get into a 
foolish position, and what followed was a natu- 
Tal consequence. 


“There are but six of them,” he said, boldly, ! 


“and the big chap is the only one that looks at all 
dangerous, 


others.’” 


“You can have my share, Fred, if you want | 


them,’’ said Will. 

“Much obliged,” answered Fred. ‘I am will- 
ing to surrender all claims in Ed’s favor.” 

Ed had become wonderfully silent. 

It was very easy to joke about it, but each one 
felt a queer sort of a feeling in his throat, and 
their hands trembled somewhat, I must confess. 

By this time, the Mickeys had come up to 
where the boys were, and the largest of them 
inquired, ‘‘Be you the fellers that licked Phil?” 

“If Phil is the boy that stole my marble, he 
got a kick for being a thief,"’ answered Charley. 

“Well, Iam going to lick you for it,’ said the 
head Mickey; and walking up to Charley, he 
strack at him. 

But Charley was a boy of courage, and al- 
though his assailant was a halfa head taller than 
himself, he grappled with him in a way that 
rather took the Mickeys by surprise. 

“Fair play! Stand off!’ cried Fred Warring- 
ton. 

The Mickeys were perfectly willing to have 
fair play as long as their man was getting the 
best of it, but when they saw that Charley was 
about to throw his opponent, one of them under- 
took to interfere. 

In an instant, Fred grabbed him, and the 
fight became general. 


T'll take care of him and one little | 
fellow, and the rest of you must manage the | 





As goon as he saw there was really going to be 
a fight, and there was some danger of his getting 
hurt, Ed began to edge off sideways very grad- 
ually, as though he had nothing to do with the 
matter. | 

Bat little Phil, who very well remembered the 
kick which he had received, had no idea of let- 
ting the very boy who most deserved a thresh- 
ing get off free. He ran up to Ed, grasped him 
by the legs, and the two little fellows had him 
on his back in a moment, and were striking him 
in the face, 

It was immediately evident that the six Mick- 
eys were more than a match for their opponents. | 
Fred Warrington was struggling with a boy ' 
larger than himeelf, Will Taylor had his hands 
too full to help anybody else, while Charley had 
been pulled off of the largest Mickey, who was 
rising to his feet with an expression in his eyes 
that showed Charley his promised licking was 
not far off. 

Just at this point, a most unexpected auxil- ; 
iary arrived. | 
The basement door of the Thompson house 
burst open, and out rushed Bridget, with a 
saucepan in her hand,—the first thing she had 
laid hold of after Buddie, watching at the win- 
dow, told her that the Mickeys were beating his 

friends. 

She rushed up to the big boy, who was just , 
on the point of striking Charley, and brought 
down the saucepan with terrific emphasis upon 
his back. Bewildered and astonished at this new 
style of warfare, the boy stood and looked on 
as Bridget jerked off Charley’s other assailant, 
and with a couple of slaps, sent him spinning 
towards the middle of the street. Then, at an- 
other menace from the saucepan, he tarned and 


The two little fellows who were holding Ed 
thought they were having a pretty good time, 
pounding him in the face, when, all of a sudden, 
Bridget swooped down on them, and after a pre- 
liminary bang or two upon the seats of their 
ragged pantaloons, they were both picked up as 
though they had been kittens, and told to ‘be 
off.’? 

The other Mickeys, who had viewed with ter- 
ror this unexpected arrival, when they saw 
their leader routed and put to flight, quickly ! 
took to their heels. ‘‘O b’ys,” she exclaimed, 
“dt’s foolish ye are to fight at all, at all. Ye'd! 
better have let the stalin’ spalpeen alone than | 


to have pounded him, and thin had to fight like ; 
wild Injuns to pay forit. Faith, an’ I hope 
it'll tache ye a lesson!”’ 

“Oh, but Bridget, let us thank you for your 
help!” cried the boys. ‘We should all have} 
been whipped if it hadn't been for you!’ In 
which opinion even Ed Avery, upon whose coun- ! 
tenance little Phil’s blows had made a decided 
impression, was observed to concur. 

After this, Bridget was a great favorite among 
the boys, and when, two years later, she was| 
married to Mr. Hickey, they decided to give her 
some sort of a present. After much discussion, 
Ed Avery proposed that they should buy the 
biggest saucepan in the city, and present it with 
8 speech by Charley Plummer. It was a suc- 
cessful presentation, and let us hope that the 
boys profited by the lesson they had received. 

—_—_+o___. 
PRAYER. 
Ere the morning’s busy ray 
Gall you to yonr work away, 
re the silent evening close 
Your weatied eye in sweet repose, 
To lift your heart and voice in prayer 
Be your first and latest care. 
ee 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD MINER AND HI8 BOY. 
By 0. M. Cornwall. 

Every day for several years might have been 
seen an old gray-haired man sitting among a 
group of boys in the large black breaker at 
slope No, 5, slowly and laboriously picking out 
slate, 

It was a pitiful sight to watch his trembling 
fingers groping among the dirty coal as it came 
sliding down, while his thin white locks fell over 
his shoulders, and half-hid his pale, wrinkled 
face. But when he straightened himself up and 
gave you a glimpse of the dreamy look in his 
soft blue eyes, you saw that his mind was away 
off,—dwelling among the long-gone years. 

This man was John McDonald, or Uncle John- 
ny, as they generally called the patriarch of 
Laurel Hill. He was born and had spent his 
boyhood among the Highlands of Scotland, 


“Land of brown heath and shaggy yea, 
Land of the inountain and the flood 


but one that often yielded small returns for the 
laborer’s tofl. Sowhen McDonald grew to man- 
hood and found himself surrounded by a large 
family of helpless little ones, he was persuaded 
by some associates to emigrate to the coal re- 
gions of America. 1 








| by. 


After a few wanderings he settled at the col- 
liery, where we now find him, and for many 
years was a faithfol miner in the deep pits un- 
derground. 

The colliers’ houses were mostly small, shabby 
tenements, strung together in a row, with piles 
of garbage and ashes in front of their doors; 
but McDonald soon earned enough to purchase 
a little home on the slope of the hill, where the 
sweet ferns and dark evergreens reminded him 
ef the Scottish pines and heather. 

Here he lived for several years contented and 
happy. Then sickness and death came, blow 
following fast upon blow, till, in his old age, he 
was left with one little grandson only to cheer 
his declining years. 

Pecuniary troubles had come with the rest, 
and he had to part with all save one small room 
ot his pleasant home. As he grew too infirm for 
the hard labor of the mines, the company still 
employed him in the breaker. 

8o the little boy of ten and the old man of al- 
most three-score and ten worked daily side by 
side. When their task was done, they walked 
away hand in hand to the cool spring, where 
they could wash off the black dust. Then in 
summer they sat down on the doorstep, and in 
winter by the large open fireplace, while the 
grandfather told stories of border warfare, and 
wild legends of the Highland clans, till the wind, 
rumbling and whistling down the chimney, 
seemed to both the piping of the martial pibroch. 

“Ah, laddie,” he would often say, ‘‘mayhap 
some day we can gang back to that bonnie land! 
This is  gude countree. I'm no findin’ fault; 
but an auld man wearies for the hame o’ his 
childhood.”” 

And as he recalled the sad changes the years 
had brought, he would add, with a sigh, ‘“Weel, 
weel, Alec, I ken it’s ower late forme. I wouldna 
find anything the same, yet somehow I canna 
believe it.’? 

Nor did either of them believe it; for as night 
after night the stories were repeated, they grew 
to be the real life around which their thoughts 
clung, and their hard work became a means 
only to attain a great desire. 

As the old man’s judgment and memory of 
later events failed, the belief that he and Alec 
could return to Scotland took full possession of 
him, and from their very small earnings he be- 
gan putting by a part, till he denied both him- 


‘ self and Alec the food they absolutely needed. 


During the summer they could do with less; 
but there came a cold, hard winter, and Alec’s 
health and strength began to fail, so that he 
could scarcely drag himself to the breaker. Some 
days his old grandfather had to go alone, while 


j his form became more and more bent, and his 


face lost its peaceful expression for one of hag- 
gard, restless anxiety. 

During this period they would have starved 
had it not been that kind-hearted Mrs, Brown, 
who lived in part of the house, often provided 
them a comfortable meal. But her means also 
were very small, and one evening, when Alec 
looked paler than usual, she remonstrated with 
the old man for trying to save the money when 
they both needed it so sorely for present supplies. 
He listened to her at first with a bewildered ex- 
pression, then replied, angrily,— 

“Hoot, woman! It’s onlyacauld. The bairn 
will be weel enough when spring cooms, an’ 
we're sailin’ awa’ to bonnie Scotland.” 

She saw it was no use. That thought had be- 
come a monomania. But in her pity she pro- 
vided their supper, though she thought of the 
future with a heavy sigh. 

We often hear of the charities of the rich, who, 
out of their abundance, give largely; but God 
especially rewards the deeds of self-denying 
kindness, the many meals, obtained only by a 
hard hand-to-mouth straggle, shared by the poor 
with more unfortunate neighbors. 

Mrs, Brown’s words disturbed Uncle Johnny 
very much, though they could not change his 
action. Often through the night he went to 
louk at Alec’s pale face, then counted over his 
money, with an anxious, pitiful scanning of each 
small coin, as if he thought that it possibly might 
be larger. 

When the first crimson streaks of dawn were 
visible, he put on his hat and coat, and without 
waking Alec, started for the breaker. With 
eager steps, he climbed the stairs to find his 
usual seat; but on his way up, he met Patrick 
McCoy, the only man in the breaker, who was 
busy oiling the machinery. 

“Faix, Uncle Johnny, what makes ye so lively 
this mornin’? he cried, as he eaw bim hurrying” 
“Tsn’t the time long enough but ye must 
begin afore daylight?” 

The old man stopped and looked wildly at the 
speaker, as he replied, “I ken naething aboot 
the licht. Iha’e hart wark to do the day, for 
baith Alec and mesel’! The bairn is sick, and I 
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thocth maybe if I did his task, too, the maister 
would gi’e me his wages. SoI must gang at it.” 

And with these words, he hurried on. 

McCoy watched him till out of sight, with a 
sad shake of the head, then resumed his work. 
Bat ina few moments, this was interrupted by 
the sound of a heavy fall. He instantly sus- 
pected that it was the old man, and ran to see 
what had happened. 

In attempting to cross the platform, where the 
full cars were damped at the top of the break- 
er, McDonald had tripped and fallen down upon 
one of the cylinders that were used to crush 
the coal. 

With great difficulty, McCoy brought him up, 
but so injured he could not move. Pat laid him 
down as tenderly as he could, and went for help. 
Several miners were coming towards the break- 
er, and they hastened in and carried the uncon- 
scious man to the little room he had so lately 
left. 

Kind neighbors gathered round, and the doc- 
tor was sent for. But nothing could be done. 
“*The old man,” he said, “could last but a few 
hours, and would probably remain unconscious 
to the end.” 

Poor little Alec crept to his side, and sat clasp- 
ing his hands, while the tears dropped unheeded 
down his cheeks. All day he resisted any at- 
tempt to draw him away, saying he was sure 
grandpa would not leave him without a parting 
word. 

And his faith was rewarded, for as the setting 
sun shone in the window and fell across the old 
man’s bed, he opened his eyes with a more 
peaceful look than they had had for months, 
and smiling on little Alec, he said, feebly,— 

“I'm ganging noo, my bdairn, not across the 
seas, but where the ither bairns are waitin’ for 
me in the gladsome hame aboon. I canna take 
ye noo, laddie, bat I'll keep my tryst wi’ ye. 
So be always ready, for I dinna ken when the 
Maister’ll let me coom.”” 

Then his eyes closed. Death stamped the smile 
forever on the pale lips, and the weary hands 
were at rest. 

Good Mrs. Brown took little Alec to her moth- 
erly heart, and he always found his nook in her 
humble home. He remained a feeble, sickly 
boy, and when the memory of the old patriarch 
had nearly faded from other minds, he was pa- 
tiently waiting for the promised summons, in 
his “‘hame-gathering,” which he felt sure would 
come soon. 

(a age 
For the Companion. 
MY ADVENTURE. 


It was the first term I ever studied mineralogy. I 
was then at school at the L—— Academy, in Maine, 
whither my father—who was a Maine man by birth 
—had sent me to fit for Dartmouth College. 

My preceptor, Mr. Edwards—now Prof. Edwards 
—was a young man, then recently from Dartmouth, 
and being an ardent mineralogist himself, he made 
the study so practical and interesting that I became 
quite absorbed and carried away with it. 

Mineralogy, I may add, was not properly one of 
the studies of my preparatory course, but had been 
recommended to me by my teacher as a sort of res- 
pite from Latin and Greek, which studies then 
formed the greut staple of college learning. 

My recitation in mineralogy came the last thing 
in the afternoon. Mr. Edwards would then invite 
me to walk with him; and he was a man whose 
eye fastened on every stone. 

‘The locality about L—— was one of the most fa- 
vorable for field work in mineralogy that could 
well have been chosen. Some of the most beantifal 
rose quarts I have ever seen was scattered along a 
slope in an old pasture, at the foot of a ledge about 
a mile ont of the village; and in one of our tramps, 
we discovered a vein of feldspar, so white and clear, 
and in such quantities, that it will no doubt be util- 
ised, at no very distant day, for the manufacture of 
crockery ware. 

‘What had previously been a very dull country to 
me now suddenly assumed a grand, new interest. 
Base ball was forgotten, and I looked forward to 
our evening tramp after specimens with an interest 
which I can hardly describe. 

When a fine specimen was found, Mr. Edwards, 
who was as great an enthusiast as myself, wanted it 
for his collection, while I, with equal pertinacity, 
longed to add it to my own shelf. 

This was the only subject, it seemed to me, upon 
which my good teacher was ever unreasonable. He 
wanted the finest specimens himself. 

In consequence of this, I began to steal marches 
on him, and make tours when he was too busy to go. 
I was a wonderfully good walker in those days. 
Armed with basket, hammer, and an old drill, I 
scoured the hills and mountains far and near. 

One Saturday I made a grand discovery. Early 
in the forenoon, I had set off to explore three con!- 
cal wooded mountains in the township of G—, 
which joins L—- on the north. The distance was 
about five miles. 

Thad crorsed the summit of the first and south- 
eromost of the three, and was passing along through 
the thick bushes at the foot of an irregular crag, a 
Uttle to the west of the summit of the second or 





middle mountain, when I saw a most beautiful 
quartz, sparkling among a heap of rough stones. 

Instantly I pounced upon it. It was a beauty, 
clear as glass, and shading into a lovely violet, an 
amethyst. 

We had found nothing like this thus far. Had it 
been solid gold, the sight of it would hardly have 
thrilled me more deliciously. 

To search all through the loose stuff was my next 
task—after admiring my amethyst and gloating over 
its lovely tints. I found several clear crystals near 
by, such as are sometimes called “quarts dia- 
monds.”" 

Then I began to search, to ascertain where they 
had come from, to be amongst these loose stones and 
detritus; and soon I discovered the lode, or rather 
the crevice, on both sides of which the “diamond” 
crystals had formed. 

It was up ten or fifteen feet in the face of the 
crag; a nearly perpendicular crack in the quartzose 
rocks large enough to thrust in one’s arm, and set 
on both sides, as far in as I could reach, were the 
glossy six-sided “‘points” of the crystals. 

The sunlight, streaming in, showed many of them 
to be amethysts of purest water. Set in the quartz 
rocks, were also many crystals of tourmaline; and at 
the foot of the crag lay a massive eight-sided prism 
of feldspar, as large as a quart measure. 

Here was a bonanza, indeed. 

My first and more generous impulse was to run to 
L—-and call out Mr. Edwards, that he, too, might 
enjoy the delight of this virgin mine of Nature's 
wondrous handiwork. 

My next thought was lees generous. Why share 
these finest specimens with Edwards? I coveted 
them all for my own collection. And they were 
mine by right of discovery. 

I quickly decided not to mention my discovery for 
the present, but to cull the best for myself and en- 
rich my cabinet with them. I would then invite 
Mr. Edwards in to see it, and enjoy his wonder and 
delight. Afterwards, I would show him the spot, 
and let him secure what minerals were left. 

If I had acted on my first unselfish impulse, in- 
stead of this latter selfish one, I should have saved 
myself a great fright, to say the least. 

Grasping my hammer and old drill, I fell to de- 
spoiling this storehouse of wonders, and soon filled 
my basket with glittering crystals. 

The next Monday, after school, I again visited my 
amethyst mine and obtained another load. 

Wednesday afternoon, declining Mr. Edwards’ 
invitation for a stroll together, I once more went to 
my “diamond” ledge. That day I broke out the 
largest quartz crystal which I have ever seen. It 
was 8 monster, and limpid as clear ice. It must 
have weighed three pounds, at least. 

So eager waxed I in filling my basket, that it was 
nearly sunset before I thought how late I was re- 
maining in the forest. Somewhat hastily, then, I 
gathered my trophies and set off, for Thad a long 
way to go, through woods and half-cleared land. 
Rather than climb back over the summit of the 
southernmost of the three peaks, I injudiciously re- 
solved to descend into the valley to the west of the 
three mountains, where there was a long narrow 
pond, and so follow down this valley along the out- 
let of the pond, which ran through L—. Itseemed 
likely to be a shorter and less tiresome route. 

But I made a great mistake. No sooner had I 
reached the bed of the valley near the pond than I 
found myself in an almost iinpenetrable swamp of 
cedar and alder, and sank into mud and water at 
every step. 

It was almost dusk, too, in the valley. Keeping 
the pond in sight through the bushes, I pushed 
ahead, resolved to stick to this route, now that I had 
taken it. 

I pushed on for half or three-quarters of a mile, 
and had come to a high upturned root, covered with 
vines and briers, where, years before, a large hem- 
lock had been blown down. 

Leaping upon this, I was poising myself to spring 
off on the other side, when the top suddenly crum- 
bled beneath my feet, and I was precipitated into 
the hole at the foot of the root, through brush and 
dead vines. 

Instantly there was a snarl,a spit, and a growl, 
and several creatures leaped out from almost under 
my feet as I slid down. 

A good deal startled,—though not frightened, ex- 
actly,—I scrambled out, having had an indistinct 
glimpse of two or three furry forms. 

Jumping upon a log, I looked around. At first, I 
could neither see nor hear anything of the animals. 
I shouted to frighten them, then whistled several 
times. 

At this, I saw a head rise up from behind an old 
log,—a round, catlike head, with erect ears,—and it 
kept stretching up, three feet, at least. Then it as 
cautiously drew down again. 

Scarcely was the first one out of sight, when an- 
other, a little to the right, rose up and took a look 
at me. And this second one was hardly down when. 
a third head, from out a dry spruce top, was stretched 
up, peeked at me a moment, and drew down again. 

Iknew they were some species of woodscat. They 
looked both large and ferocious. I thought I would 
frighten them if possible, and shouted and screeched; 
and while I was screeching, the brutes kept down. 
But when I stopped, the heads began to stretch up, 
one nfter another, again. 

I didn’t know what was the best course to follow; 
and while I stood hesitating, the one behind the log 
came a few steps towards me, and sat down like a 
dog, with his big silvery eyes regarding me atten- 
tively. 

Then both the others did the same thing, coming 





‘a few steps, and sitting down, quite at their ease, to watch him come ont of his club, “The Albany,” 
just as if they wanted to be social, and were making and go down Piccadilly on a fresh spring morning. 
an evening call. | Mr. Alexander Dyce, the learned editor of Shakes- 

Determined to make s demonstration, I threw my peare, and Beaumont, and Fletcher, pointed him 
hammer at the nearest and seemingly the.boldest of out one day to me on London Bridge, looking fagged, 
the three. It just missed him. He crouched fora and as if he had been on a long pedestrian jaunt. 
minute, then rose to his sitting position again. Macaulay's Boyhood. 

I threw two or three of my specimensathim, The | Macaulay's boyhood was unlike that of most grow- 
brute seemed to dodge them, crouching suddenly, ing urchins. He seems to have been a great reader 
then as quickly rising up again. Meanwhile, one of : +00, the start, and used, when a child of three years 
the others approached and sat down a few steps o14, to lie on the rug before the fire with # book in 
peer "his hand. 

Getting desperate, I seized my big quarts crystal His memory from the cradle onward was prodig- 
and barled it, with all my strength, at the crosture-|jous. His quaint little manners in childhood 
It hit him in the breast. He gavea yelp; and | | vused all who came near him. 


at this, both the others uttered a similar note, and Being taken out on one occasion to see the collec- 


skulked up towards him. ti 
jon of wonderful things at Strawberry Hill, a eer- 
ig cadvaniage: of this: momentary. confusion vant who was waiting on the company accidentally 


into which I had thrown my stealthy assailants, I 
dropped my basket and ran, having now only the nei coffee on his legs, scalding him 


old drill in my hand. 
After a while the hostess, who was all compassion 
It was a terrible place for running. I tripped | .14 yindness, asked him how he was feeling. 


several times, and fell into brush, mud and water, | © ,, rou, asi, gabe 
‘Than! mad 6 little man, most 
but jumped up, plunged ahead again for a hundred gallantly, the agony is tated.” , 


rods or more, when, coming out into a little open H 
(e was fond of cultivating a minute plot of ground 
place, I pulled up, completely ont of breath. Tcould | 51 the back of the house where he lived when a five- 


not have run another minute to have saved my life. 
8 ly had I stopped when I heard s snapping \ sap item and it is Temateperet that when 
{the sticks, back in the bushes, and out bounded , ‘2° Maid threw away as rubbish the oyster shells 
s % : with which little Tom had marked the garden as his 


those cats, and came leaping lazily up within a few own, he marched straight into the di 

ards rawing-room 
y of me, where they again sat composedly down, z 
their silvery eyes bent on ine with grim significance. | ee aun some visitors, and 


‘What to do now, I didn’t know. If there had) ,, é 
been but one, I would have tried the temper of his |, “Cured be Sally! for it is written, ‘Carsed is he 
head with the drill. But I knew the three would be | ‘B8t removeth his neighbor's landinark!"” He as- 
e < ;tonished his mother one day by announcing this 


more than a mutch for me. 
sentiment, “Indu shall be my bread, and atten- 
As soon as it got dark, I supposed they would fall: 4: my butter!” etry iy 4 


upon me, tooth and nail. I had kept near the pond, ‘At a v 

ery early age he wrote no end of poems, 
Adias 1 gianoed hopelessly aroend, Law, tnrocgt long and short, which probably were no better or 
the fast-gathering shadows, a great stooping cedar, | yorse than such juvenile things usually are. Mrs. 
which leaned out over the water. I backed towards Hannah More helped him to select proper books to 
this, and reaching the foot of it, turned and ran UP | 1294 in his childhood, and did him a world of good, 


the inclined trunk to where I could catch the lower- 











most dry limbs, and so swung myself up twenty feet 
or more. 

Glancing hurriedly down, I saw the cats walking 
leisurely up near the foot of the cedar. There they 


sat dewn as demurely as before. I had kept hold of 


my drill, and I felt tolerably certain of being able to 
beat them back if they attempted to climb up the 
trank of the cedar. 

But the oddly-behaved brates did not attempt to 
climb up tome. At intervals, one of them would 
come and stretch up on the trunk of the cedar, 
sharpen his nails, then fall back and sit down again. 
And I have scmetimes doubted whether their inter- 
est in me that night was anything save a general and 
philosophical curiosity. 

It was soon dark, and to cut my story short, I 
roosted up in that old cedar all that night. 

I wos anything but warm and comfortable before 
morning, but I did not dare to get down, for it was 
not till near daybreak that my gray-farred “watch- 
ers” betook themselves back to their swamp. 

It was a miserable walk home in the dim October 
dawn. 

I found Mr. Edwards and several of the villagers 
about organizing a search party to look me up. 

On the following Saturday, a considerable party 
of the Academy students, with guns, went up to the 
scene of my adventure with us. 
ket of specimens where I had dropped it. And one 
of the boys picked up the hammer which I had 
thrown, but the cats were not there, and I searched 
in vain for my big quartz crystal. 

—_—+o 
ROOM AT THE TOP. 


Never you mind the crowd, lad, 
Or fancy your life won't tell; 
The work {8 a work for a’ that 
To him that doeth it well. 
Fancy the world a hill, lad; 
‘Look where the millions stop; 
the crowd at the base, lad; 
ways room at the top. 


8 
For the Companion. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

I do not put the name Lord Macaulay as the head- 
ing of this paper, for the reason that the great author 
had done all his best work before he was made a 
peer of the realm. 

It is not easy even now to speak of Lord Macaulay 
as the writer of the “Lays of Ancient Rome," or of 
that world-renowned paper on Warren Hastings. I 
never think of Lord Macaulay in connection with 
those clever young men who, fifty years ago, were 
writing poems and criticisms in Anight’s Quarterly 
Magazine, and among them “a short, manly figure, 
marvellously upright, with a bad neckcloth, and one 
hand in his waistcoat-pocket;” a young man with a 
rather homely, ragged face, but with a countenance 
lighted up by every joyful and ennobling emotion. 

“T, B. Macaulay” was the rather commonplace 
way we had of designating the author of those vig- 
orous productions which were coming from the 
press when some of us were boys and earnest stu- 
dents of modern English literature. 

Macaulay all his life regretted that he had not 
when a lad given more attention to athletic pur- 
suite. He neglected to learn the arts of swimming, 
rowing, skating and riding, during his youth, but he 
practised walking always to an unlimited extent. 

Open air was a great delight to him, but he took it 
only one way,—on his legs. When I first went to 
London, I used to ge him plunging along in the di- 








rection of the British Museum, and it was a pleasure | 


Woe found the bas- 


no doubt, by restraining his too-forward habit of 
rhyming. 

It was a good sign that he enjoyed “Plutarch’s 
Lives” when he was thirteen years old almost more 
than any other book. He strengthened his extraor- 
'dinary faculty of memory every day by new tasks 
imposed upon it, determined to let nothing he read 
worth memorizing slip away from him. 

‘When he was eighteen years old he went up to 
Trinity College in Cambridge, and through his whole 
after life loved that spot with deep and tender affeo- 
tion. There he really began his brilliant career as a 
debater, poet, essayist and historian. Twice gaining 
the chancellor’s medal for English verse, he estab- 
lished a firm reputation in that department of cul- 
ture. 

Other prizes fell to him during his college terms, 
and various honors, growing out of diligent applica- 
tion, were showered upon him. I hope he was mod- 
est and reverent towards his superiors during all 
these trials of a young man’s humility; for nothing 
is more prejudicial to character in youth than self- 
assertion and conceit. Self-knowledge, mental ac- 
curacy, habits of reflection and perseverance,—these 
are what tend to the making of a scholar. Itisa 
poor figure which any college student presents when 
he is forth-putting and contemptuous in his daily 
manners. It is self-annihilation to be filled with 
self-assertion and undue self-apprecintion. It is the 
heart within the head that should prompt our highest 
faculties, and regulate all our endeavors after true . 
fame. 

Macaulay, like Choate, believing that words are 
powers, studied oratory and rhetoric during his col- 
lege life to that extent that he accomplished wonder- 
ful results. Cicero, Tacitus, Milton, were his mas- 
ters, and formed his opinions as well as his style. 

Their thoughts invigorated his young mind, and 
fired him, at the age of twenty, with ardor to be 
good and wise. To employ an expression of Edmund 
Burke, he was “‘never afraid of being too much in 
the right.” 

His Zeal and Industry. 

Believing that a dry and prosy manner is a pre- 
liminary impediment to imparting knowledge, he 
strove with a scholar's zeal to learn the art of inter- 
esting his listeners as well as his readers; hence his 
Magnetism and extraordinary success, even while 
under age. 

He always had opinions of his own, and counted 
an Anythingarian the poorest kind of creature that 
talks or acts on the planet which sustains him. Mas- 
ters of Misinformation he despised with a healthy 
hatred, and demanded proof on all occasions when 
statements were thrust forward as facts. 

Men of multifarious mancuverings had no sort of 
chance when they opposed Macaulay, for he knew 
their vulnerable spots, and put in his spear witha 
logical intrepidity which gave him easy victory 
everywhere. Sydney Smith said that Bishop Berk- 
ley had destroyed the world in one octavo volume; 
young Macaulay could pulverize an opponent with 
asentence. And the secret of all his conquests was 
this, he had prepared himeelf thoroughly for victory. 

Achilles, you remember, was invulnerable, but he 
never went into battle without being completely 
armed. It might also be said of Macaulay, as it was 
of Francis Horner, that he had read so much and so 
well that he was a contemporary of all men and a 
citizen of all States. 

Some youths scramble over knowledge as boys 
scramble over a fence; but there was no uncertain 
motion about Macaulay’s mind, even when he first 
| entered the fields of learning. Employment was his 
rapture, and he no doubt thought, with Goethe's 
Iphigenia, that ‘a useless life is an early death.” 
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Cambridge expenses. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


I like to hear of his becoming a patient, pains- | Macaulay will always be remembered. I have 
taking teacher at the age of twenty-two, that he | heard Mr. Sumner, Mr. Dana, Mr. Prescott, Mr. 
might relieve his father from the barden of his | Ticknor and many other American notabilities, 


describe his powers in that line, and they all 


‘When he was called to the bar, he set about | agreed as to his supremacy. 


his profession like a man in earnest, ulthough he 


night over his legal treatises. 


set aside for literature 

In August, 1825, appeared his famous article 
on Milton, he being at that time twenty-five 
years old, and that essay made him at once the 


In the Commons there were two “test” divis- 
ions; that is, votes which tested the strength of 
the Ministry on the one hand, and that of its an- 
tagonists on the other. In the first, the Ministry 
was victorious by just one hundred majority in 


His talk had none of that irresolution in it | a total vote of rather more than five hundred. 
never intended to be a lawyer all his life. Liter-| which Carlyle imputes to Coleridge, but flowed 
ature was to be his vocation, but he believed a| on and on, with no deviation into the regions of 
man of letters should know as mach of law asj uncertainty or irrelevancy. There was never 
possible, and so he barnt long candles every | anything hazy about his meaning. ‘Macaulay 


| In the second, it carried the da. 
of one hundred and ten, thus gai 
after the first. 

The general result of the brief extra session 





y by & majority 
ing instrength 





rarely spoke, either in public or private,” said | of Parliament may, therefore, be summed up as 

Pretty soon Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh | Thackeray, ‘‘without conveying information,” a 
Review, found him ont among the young men | tribute to his full mind by an eminent judge of 
who could write, and henceforward the law was | colloquial excellence. 


Happy the young person whose tastes have been 
cultivated to that degree which will enable him 


Approving and sustaining Lord Beaconsfield in 
declaring war upon Afghanistan, and in his gen- 
eral policy in foreign affairs. 

Had the present Parliament been recently cho- 
sen, this result would bea very brilliant triumph 


or her to enjoy ‘The Critical and Historical Es- | for the statesman now at the head of British af- 
| gays” of Macaulay; for then there will be sure ; fairs; but the truth is, that this Parliament, as 
most conspicuous contributor to the renowned | to follow a desire to read Trevelyan’s “Life and 





MACAULAY IN HI8 BOYHOOD. 


Quarterly. The publication of that paper on the 
great poet launched him into London society, and 
he was hailed with a welcome every where. 

A change in his father’s affairs now threw the 
whole responsibility of supporting the family on 
him, and he quietly accepted the burden. His 
affectionate disposition made easy work of the 
care he had assumed, and nothing in literary his- 
tory is more delightful than that chapter in Ma- 
caulay’s life which chronicles his domestic ten- 
derness. 

How he loved and watched over his two sisters 
through years of hard work and frequent politi- 
cal and pecuniary disappointments, how he strove 
to help forward all who needed assistance, his 
nephew has told in a most interesting memoir of 
his uncle. 

Macaulay’s popularity and universal currency 
are wonderful. “The three books in every 
squatter’s home in Australia,” says a recent 
traveller, “‘are the Bible, ‘Shakespeare’ and ‘Ma- 
caulay’s Essays.’ I have found sailors in the 
forecastle absorbed in rending the ‘History of 
England,’ and you cannot travel out of the range 
of Macaulay’s influence. His opinions we may 
not always agree with, but his inngical power of 
grappling to the reason has rarely been sur- 
passed, 

If a young person wishes to see what a writer 
can accomplish by a perfect art of putting things, 
let him or her read, for example, the famous ar- 
ticle on Warren Hastings, which came out in the 
Edinburgh Review nearly forty years ago, and 
which will continue to attract readers for gener- 
ations to come. 

Thave heard an old English poet, Mr. Rogers, 


describe that famous trial in Westminster Hall, | 


as he saw it going on from day to day in 1788; 
but Macaulny’s pages depict more vividly the 
scene where those consummate orators, Burke, 
Grey, Windham, Fox and Sheridan, assembled 
to take part in a national drama that never will 
be forgotten while England holds her place on 
this planet. 

There is a paper on the “Life and Times of 
Addison,”’ which no young student ought to be 
ignorant of, for it contains the marrow of twenty 
ordinary histories of that period, one of the most 
interesting in British literary annals, 

It is an interesting fact that England’s Queen 


habitually consulted Macaulay with reference to; returned to power. 


her own reading. When Mr. Abbott Lawrence 
was our minister to the Court of St. James, he 
was present one evening when Victoria asked 
the historian what new book he would recom- 
mend to Her Majesty as an interesting and val- 
nable work for her perusal; and Macaulay, on 
that occasion, suggested that she shonid send for 
Ticknor's ‘History of Spanish Literature,” then 
recently published. 

Among the great conversers of this country, 











Letters’’ of the eloquent author, a memoir which 
adds another triumph to biography, another in- 
centive to industry and scholarship, and a sub- 
stantial benefit to all who read for something 
better than the vapid wish to “‘pass away time.” 
James T. FLELDs. 


—+or—___ 


ENGLISH POLITICS. 

The British Parliament met in extra session 
on December 5th to pass certain votes relative to 
the Afghan war. That war had been under- 
taken by the Beaconsfield Cabinet before there 
was time to summon Parliament, and the author- 
ity of that body was needed to settle how its ex- 
penses should be defrayed. 

The coming together of the two Houses was 
made the occasion for a brief but bitter party 
conflict. As soon as the war with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan had been declared, some leading 
Liberals, conspicuous among them Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright, denounced it, and warmly 
assaiied the Cabinet. They asserted that Lord 
Beaconsfield should not have made war without 
first consulting and getting the consent of Par- 
Hament, that the war was an unnecessary and 
unjust one, and that they should vigorously op- 
pose the Premier's policy as soon as the two 
Houses met. 

There was another section of Liberal chiefs, 
however, who took a more moderate course. 
Without approving the war or its objects, such 
statesmen as Lord Hartington said that, since 
the country was actually engaged in it, they did 
not think it would be patriotic to hamper the 
efforts of the Ministry to bring it to a successful 
end. 

On the other hand, the Tories, supporters of 
the Ministry, proved to be almost unanimously 
in favor of the war. 

But when Parliament met, the Liberals were 
all found acting together against the Beacons- 
field policy. The more moderate leaders found 
themselves forced to give way, and in reply to 
the resolutions offered on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in both Houses, the Liberal leaders op- 
posed ‘‘resolutions of censure.”” 

Had these resolutions of censure passed, it 
would, of course, have put an end to the Bea- 
consfield Cabinet, and the Liberals would havo 
While Parliament, there- 





Parliaments go, is old, and probably very near 
its end. It was chosen nearly five years ago, 
and it is rarely that a Parliament bas so longa 
life. The legal limit of the body is, it is true, 
seven years, but practically Premiers have asu- 
ally found it wise to consult the opinion of the 
people by dissolutions at much more frequent 
intervals, 

In gpite of his present victory, therefore, it is 
quite probable that Lord Beaconsfield will soon 
dissolve the present House of Commons, and by 
ordering the election of a new one, put the ques- 
tion to the country at large, whether or not he 
shall be sustained. 

There are, undoubtedly, very grave perils 
ahead for England. She has been almost on the 
verge of war with Russia for many months; the 
Eastern Question, it is now seen, was by no 
means settled by the treaty of Berlin; there is, 
besides, much misery and privation among the 
laboring population of the British Isles. 

To prepare for these dangers of the present 
and near future, the Premier will, with little 
doubt, find it wise to have a fresh Parliament, 
deriving its power and opinion directly from the 
present decision of the people. The election, 
when it comes, will be an intensely exciting one, 
and its result will be very doubtfal. 

SS 
For the Companion, 
BARE TREES. 
Tate one tte npledta sbacen arehed bores 


It will not let the sight pierce to the stars, 
But folds us in with singing summer love. 


The tree that fronts my window is #0 hare 
‘rhat I can see the wondrous sapphire sky; 
Through the gaunt branches shines the golden air, 
And far-off purple lskinds inet my eye. 





When grief comes, Iike n whirlwind flerce and strong, 
And robs thy sheltering tree of all things fair, 

Let not the sai heart break with sense of wrong; 
Look through the boughs, and heaven will be there. 

Nov. Ist. ‘Mas. M. F, Butts. 


—_+e-—____. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The Celt and the Anglo-Saxon are as unlike 
in character as in appearance. To see this, one 
has but to contrast revolutionary Paris with rev- 
olutionary Boston. Each revolution in Paris has 


cutions, 

Boston, for eleven years, from the passage of 
the Stamp Act, in 1765, till the evacuation of the 
British troops, in 1776, was in a revolutionary 
ferment. The arrogance of the Crown officers 
and the intrigues of native Tories exasperated 
the patriotic citizens. Yet not a man was assas- 
sinated. 

Less than a dozen English soldiers fired upon 


them. Only a few troops were in the town, and 
there were enungh indignant citizens to have 
pitched them allinto the harbor. But the sol- 
dierr were tried before a civil court, defended 
by two leading patriot lawyers, and acquitted by 
a jury of Bostonians. 

The commerce of the city was ruined; men, 
women and boys, were gonded by insults; and 
yet there was but one popular tumult, the “tea 
party,” and that was as orderly as a gang of 
stevedores unloading a vessel. 

Only once did the Boston populace wreak 
their vengeance on a servitnt of the Crown, and 
then they punished a brute by making him a 
ludicrous contradiction of Plato’s definition of 
man, “a biped without feathers,” 

One Malcom, a Custom-House officer, was 
noted for his brutal zeal in serving the Govern- 
ment. He had made a seizure at Kennebec 


fore, met ostensibly to vote supplies, it really | River which so excited the people of that region 


assembled to pronounce its opinion upon the ac- 
tion of the Ministry. 

Several brilliant debates ensued, in which the 
ablest men in both Houses and on both sides 
took part. Then ‘divisions’ were had,—that 
is, the Houses voted really on the question 
whether the Ministers should be sustained. The 
Lords answered this question in the affirmative 
by a vote of two to one. 


that they tarred and feathered him over his 
clothes. 
He fled to Boston, and was loud in his com- 


by insulting words. Drawing his catlass, Mal- 
com struck the boy on the head. The wounded 
lad ran bleeding through the streets. The 
aroused people seized the officer, and against the 
remonstrances of the judicious, took off his 





been marked by assassinations and public exe- | 


and killed several citizens who were berating | 


plaints. One day a patriotic boy irritated him: 


clothes, and tarred and feathered him over his 
skin. It turned out a lucky thing for Malcom. 
He went to England, where the Government 
soothed his outraged feelings by a pension of 
two hundred pounds a year. 

In a Parisian revolution women have behaved 
as furies. During the battle of Bunker Hill, a 
young lady of Boston, an ardent patriot, saw the 
wounded English soldiers carried past her door. 
Mixing a large quantity of cooling drink, she 
and her maid-servant stood at the door and of- 
fered a glass of it to each parched sufferer as ho 
was borne by. 

One young officer, supposing, from his igno- 
| rance of the character of the people against whom. 
| he had fought, that she was a Tory, said, as he 
| drank off the beverage,— 
| “Never mind it, my brave young lady; we've 
peppered ’em well, depend upon it!”’ 

In Paris the women of the Commune poured 
kerosene upon the public buildings and then set 
them on fire. A Boston woman, deeply inter- 
ested in the success of her countrymen, pours 
oil and wine into the wounds of those who had 
shot them down. 

The lessons suggested by the contrast between 
the two cities have been emphasized by the dif- 
rerence in the results of their revolutions. Only 
the populace which controls itself can secure 
permanent self-government. The flash of the 
agsassin’s knife and the click of the guillotine 
have not created the organized freedom which 
came from Boston town meetings. 


a 


THE MERCIES OF THE WICKED. 


Boys who turn their backs on the quiet pleasures 
and affections of home for the excitement of bil- 
lard-saloons and low variety theatres, are apt to 
fancy that in them they have found the highest ty pew 
of manhood, and that in their companions in these 
places they have gained real friends. An incident 
which happened in one of our large cities not long 
since reveals the true condition of such places, and 
the kind of friendship to be gained there. 

A young man named Harry Richmond hung about 
concert-saloons until he obtained a place in a min- 
strel-troupe. He seems to have been a good-heart- 
ed, honest fellow, but he speedily took to drinking, 
and when in liquor was quarrelsome. 

He had married and kept his wife and child in a 
part of the city distant from the variety theatre. 
Near it a hatter named Archer had his shop, a man 
of middle age and steady habits; but Archer became 
infatuated with the show and the “jolly fellows” he 
met there, and he formed with Richmond a close 
intimacy. 

One afternoon the two men were drinking togeth- 
er, and some of the dancing-girls flippantly teased 
them into an ill-humor. Archer shoved Harry 
' roughly, and the young man, seizing a brown jug 
which happened to be on the counter, struck Lim 
violently with it on the temple. Archer staggered 
back, and Richmond went off to dress for his part. 
He had forgotten the occurrence, and was going on 
the stage when an officer arrested him for murder. 

Harry was the favorite of the troupe, but they 
joked as he was driven off to prison. Archer lay 
dead in the green-room; the curtain was drawn up 
and the play went on, while his boon companions of 
an hour ago smoked and laughed at it, or ate their 
free lunch, and tippled at the bar not ten feet from 
his corpee. 





—__+o+ 
A DESERTED TOWN. 


The only ruined town in the United States, so far 
as we know, and certainly the one which possesses the 
most singular history, is found on the New Jersey 
coast, hidden among the low wooded hills which 
stretch back from the beach. 

Stopping at a little station on the Central New 
Jersey Railroad, the traveller finds the usual two or 
| three new yellow wooden buildings; but half a mile 
| beyond, in the midst of thick woods, he comes upon 
a deserted, empty town. There are rows of solidly- 
built blocks of brick dwellings; there are great foun- 
dries, and mills, and churches. 

The grass grows knee-lcep in the streets. Some 
| of the buildings have crumbled into ruin, and are 
| bedded in moss, but the walls of most of them are 
j standing. In the vacant rooms of the unroofed 
houses, trees have grown, and rank weeds flaunt 
gayly, while the American ivy climbs up to the top 
of the gigantic chimneys, which used to belch forth 
volumes of fire and smoke, and waves its crimson 
banners in triumph. 

Half-a-dozen laborers’ families have found shelter 
in the best of the old buildings, but their presence 
only seems to muke the solitude more apparent. 
The town is enclosed in a fence, and a rusty gate 
creaks on its hinges to admit the curious visitor. 

The story told by the superstitious neighbors to 
account for iron works in a lonely district where 
there was neither ore, fuel, a market, or means of 
transportation, is that the works were a mere shield 
for the operations of the noted pirate Gibbs and his 
gang, who used them as a place of deposit, coming 
and going in the boats which brought the ore up the 
inlet to the town. They allege that on the very day, 
forty years ago, when Gibbs was hung, the works 
closed, and the buildings have stood unused ever 
since. 

Unfortunately for the truth of this romantic story, 
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learned that papa had made it; that hidden deep in 
that thick skall was this gentle art and taste, which 
the little tingers and caresses of his son had the 
power to draw out into day. He was no peasant, 
after all. So near to us is the flowering of fine art 
in the rudest population. 


the town belongs toa very respectable family, whose “Gracious heavens!"’ cried the lady, with flashing 
estate has been in litigation for many years; a suffi- eyes, ‘‘a horrid mouse tied to the box with my Sun- 
cient clue, probably, to all mysteries. day bonnet in it! Don’t you call that restraining 
' freedom?” 


—_~o—__—_ 
——_+o—__—_. 


BRIGHT REPLIES. 1 FUNNY SCENE. 

A wee friend of ours thinks herself quite as smart 5 English officials know enongh about etiquette, and 
as her brother, though she has seen but her fifth have enough of it to practise, but the etiquette of 
winter, while he is passing through his eighth. He the “Flowery Kingdom” is something that even 
is doing his “tirst lessons” as a “‘primary,”’and the they have not studied. Sir Edward Thornton at 
other day returned from school not a little puffed least knows now that a Chinese magnate doesn't 
up with knowledge. | givea visitor his best chair. The Washington corre- 
“Marion,” he asked, in that style which a big spondentof the Buffalo Christian Advocate tells how 
brother assumes when patronizing a little sister, he learned it: 
“Marion, do you know that the earth turns round?” | since the installation of Wing Fung, or Fung 
“Of tos I does,” answered Marion, resenting the Ching, or whatever is the name of the “‘celestial” 


« aehat ease | legate to the Government of the United States, the 
iiypateben of SenCraReyy tas the. nite | latter has erected in his parlors a sort of tri-color 
bles out of bed.’ throne,—three chairs attached,—the first for his own 

Marion is very observing, thongh she has not yet “celestial” self, the second for the next in rank, the 
learned to classify the facts which she gathers. Her third for Fu Ching Au Sin, his interpreter. 


reasoning, therefore, like tit of “children of alarger | parish Minister called ta present himself ty the 


growth,” is often defective through iniperfect gen- Ambassador of China. He sent in his card, and was 





“A NICE GIRL.” 

Cannot “our girls” understand what the young 
man meant when he made the distinction between 
the sort of girl his friend might marry and the one 
he himself would like to marry? 

“Yes,” observed a friend the other evening, “she 
certainly is very highly cultivated. She is very 
stylish, plays well, sings well, talks well, dances 
well and rides well, and succeeds admirably in pri- 
vate theatricals. In fact,” he added, ‘she’s just the 
kind of a girl you'd like one of your friends to 


marry.” 
be Then you wouldn't care to marry her?” suggested 


Causeur. 
any dear fellow. What I’m look- 


“By no means, 
ing for is a real nice gir! -Boston Transcript. 
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eralization. 

Not long since her mother had occasion to remove 
some wax from Marion's ears. It was the child's 
only acquaintance with “wax” until a week or two. 
afterwards, when a dressmaker came to do the fam- 
fly sewing. 

Having waxed her thread, she laid the lump of 
beeswax onachair. Marion eyed it curiously, and 
then asked,— | 

“What ts that?” | 

“That's wax.” | 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, in her most sympathetic 
tone, “did all that tome out of your ear?” 

It was several minutes before the dressmaker's | 
hand was sufficiently steady to go on with her work. 

++ 
“SAY IT.” 

The Duke of Wellington often remarked that 
those gentlemen who had been trained in the busi- 
ness correspondence of the East India Company | 
made the best diplomatic writers in the English ser- 
vice. They wrote clearly and precisely what needed | 
to be said, and nothing more. | 

Dr. Nicholas Murray, famous twenty years ago for | 
his pithy and effective style, used to tell with great i 
glee how he acquired it. When he was a student in 
Williams College, he thought he could write well, 
and took a composition to Dr. Griffin, the President, | 
expecting commendation for its eloquence. 

President Griffin glanced through the first sen- i 
tence, and said, “Murray, what do you mean by this! 
sentence?” 

He answered modestly, “I mean so and so, sir.”” 

“Then say so, Murray;” and across line after line 
went the broad pen, erasing what Murray thought 
the most eloquent passages. Passing to other sen- 
tences, ‘Murray, what do you mean by this?” again 
asked the merciless critic. 

With a trembling voice the answer came, “Doctor, 
I mean so and 80.” 

“Please just to say so,” was the quick reply. 

‘When the reading was ended, the beautifal manu- 
script was spoiled, and the erased portions nearly 
equalled what was left unmarked. Dr. Murray al-! 
ways maintainod that those simple words “Say so” | 
made him a writer. 

——+9r 


NATURAL GROWTH OF CRIME. 

It seems singular in a country like ours, where 
wealth and distinction lie open to all, that criminals 
are so numerous. Rogues work harder and suffer 
more privations than honest people. They would 
fare much better in any regular employment than 
by adroitness in crime. But the army of criminals 
is constantly recruited from the idle and ignorant | 
classes. 

By an examination of prison records, it is found 
that twenty-eight per cent. of the inmates of prisons 
have had no education, and cannot read or write, | 
while seventy-seven per cent. have néver learned a 
trade. Seventy per cent. are addicted to intemper- 
ate habits. 

Some notable exceptions have recently occurred 
where men of intelligence and high standing have 
fallen into great crimes. But, in general, educa- 
tion, and industry, and temperance, are effective 
safeguards. One who loves to read, and is indus- 
trious in a trade or aclerkship, and never touches 
liquor or cigars, has little temptation to any vicious 
course. Boys who spend their evenings in the 
streets, or with idle company, are Hable to fall into 
temptations whose end is the prison or the gallows. 


--see 


A MOUSE’'S POWER. 
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‘hearing his famous Congressman. 


ushered into the parlor. Sir Edward passed in, and 
with the habeas corpus independence of an English- 
man, whose house {s his castle, seated himself. 

By some chance he sat down in the chair of high- 
est honor. Presently a blue-buttoned mandarin, 
steward, etc.,to the Confucian legate, looked into 
the room, and saw Sir Edward reclining in the seat 
of semi erial eminence, He could speak but lit- 
tle English, but with a how! replete with the expres- 
sion oF Oriental Hespalts he rushed towards the rec- 
ognized Minister of Her Majesty, the Queen of Eng- 
land xnd Empress of India, 

“No-ee—no-ee!” he shrieked. “No-ee! git—git! 
somewheres,—anywhereelsee! Hop-hoppee! O-o-h!” 

‘And he threw himself upon Sir Edward, dragging 
him from the Oriental Ambassador's chair to a seat 


Our esteemed Minister from England relates this 
little affair with a humor unexpected from him. 


| of lesser dignity. 


ANXIOUS TO HEAR HIM. 
The following does not quite equal the boy acci- 
dentally hit by a “stage” bullet at a certain per- 
formance, who said nothing about it, but sat seeing 
the show to theend. It is, nevertheless, as well il- 
lustrative of the firmness one can maintain when 
the mind is “set” on anything. A distinguished 
Senator delivered a political address in Des Moines, 
Towa, last October. Ishmael Lee, of Mitchellsville, 
went to hear him. The News of that place says: 


Onr fellow citizen is a heavily-built man, and is 
petting over the hill in years where the shadows are 
fongest. The crowd in Des Moines was very large, 
and Mr. Lee found it difficult to get a place near 
enough to hear the noted Senator. While attempt- 
ing to mount a store-box, Mr. Lee fell and broke 
hisarm. At this point the Senator began to speak. 
Of course you suppose that Mr. Lee hastened toa 
surgeon to have his limb set and bandaged. He 
didn’t do any such thing. He would run the risk of 
breaking his neck three times a week for the sake of 
So he got up, 
mounted the store-box, held his broken arm up for 
an hour and a half, until Mr. Speaker finished his 
speech; then he walked down to Dr, Ward's office 
and had the fracture fixed. 
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“FOOL TINGS.” 

Anybody who criticises unfinished work, and sees 
nothing in drill but its drolleries, will be likely to 
get as badly ruffled as the Dutchwoman did. The 
new course of instruction in gymnastics and obje 
teaching introduced into the schools of I 
is responsible for the following incident 


Indignant mother sends for “the teach 
at her house on her way from school. 
complies with the request. “Ish you de teacher of 
dat school vat my poy goes to?” 

“Yes,” meekly responds the teacher. 

“Vell, [ takes my poy away!” (Teacher looks in 
mild surprise.) “My poy come home the other day, 
—he pehave like crazy, He trow up his hands and 
say, ‘Dis mine eye! dis mine nose! dis mine mouth!’ 
‘Now, what he go school for to learn dat? He know 
dat pefore. Anudder tay he go round ce house like 
mad; he say ‘Che, che, che; pe, pe, pe; ke, ke, ke’; 
now what fool ting’s dat?” 

The teacher tries in vain to explain that the new 
course requires “object teaching" and ‘phonic spell- 


ing.” 
The indignant parent only flings dnck tie retort, 
“Too many fool tings; I keeps my poy at home.” 
Boston Advertiser. 
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WHY HE WAS THERE. 

An illustration of theconservatism which formerly 
pervaded the Russian army is given in the following 
anecdote told by Bismarck: 


One day I was walking with the Emperor of Rus- 
| sia in the Summer Garden of St. Peteraburg, when, 
| coming upon a sentinel in the centre of a lawn, I 
| took the liberty of inquiring why the man was placed 
there. The Emperor did not know; the adjutant did 
not know; thesentinel did not know, except that he 
had been ordered there. 

The adjutant was then despatched to ask the officer 
of the watch, whose reply tallied with the sentinel’s, 





The great Napoleon, the hero of a hundred bat- 
tles, was once sorely frightened by a little mouse. 


An attendant, hearing a noise in his room, went in 


one evening, and found the Emperor, pale and 
trembling, violently thrusting his sword through the 
tapestry which hung around the walls of the cham- 
ber. On searching for the offender who had occa- 
sioned such alarm, only a poor little mouse was 
found. 

But a Louisville mouse excelled the one that 
frightened the Emperor. The Courier Journal of 
that city tells the story. An excited lady sent for 
the chief of police to complain that her husband had 
kept her a prisoner in the honse for ten days. The 
sympathies of the chief being aroused, he songht to 
learn the nature of the restraint. His surprise and 
nmusement were such that even his practised face 
could hardly keep a sober look when she told him 
by what means she had been restrained of her lib- 


erty. 


“Ordered.” Curiosity awakened, military records 
| were searched without yielding any satisfactory so- 

ution. 
| At last an old serving-man was routed ont, who 
| remembered hearing his father relate that the Em- 

ress Catherine II., one hundred years ago, had 
ound a snowdrop on that particular spot, and given 
' orders to protect it from being plucked. No other 
' device could be thought of than guarding it bya 
; Sentinel. The order once issued was left in force 
for a century. 


ioe 
POETRY IN A CLODHOPPER. 

Perhaps all surly and clownish people have their 
sentimental side,—if one could find it. Love will 
! bring beauty out of the radest nature. Ralph Waldo 
, Emerson says: 
, I knew a stupid young farmer, churlish, living 
only for his gaina, ind with whom the only inter- 
course you could lave was to buy what he bad to 
sell. One day I found his little hoy of four years 


dragging about after him the prettiest little wooden 
; cart, go neatly built, and with decorations, too, and 











































































MARRIED LIFE. 

An “old mother” thus writes in the Hartford 
Times about married lite: 

Preserve sacredly the )privaciee of your own house, 
your married stato and your hearts. Let no third 

rson come in between you two. With God's help 
faite your own quiet world, not allowing your dear- 
est earthly friend to be the confidant of aught that 
concerns your domestic peace. Let moments of 
alienation, if they occur, be healed at once; never 
speak of it outside, but to each other confess, snd 

1 will come out right. Never let the norrow's sun 
tind you at variance. Review and renew your vows; 
it will do you good, and thereby your souls will grow 
together, and you will become truly one. 


——+e+ 
THE JOLLY IRISHMAN. 
Irishmen make good soldiers. They are brave, 
and they are jolly under difficulties. 
Mike Ryan, of the 21st Illinois Volunteers, was 
fighting for his adopted country on the bleody bat- 
tle-field of Stone River. He was marching gal- 
lantly forward when a grape-shot tore away his 
haversack, filled with three days’ rations. 
“Och!” exclaimed Mike, without halting an in- 
stant, “if the inemy hasn't flanked me an’ cut off 
me supplies!’ 








——__+or—__—_ 
THE COMPANION AND OTHER 
PAPERS. 

Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. See our 
Club List. 


Sold with one year’s subscription tothe Com- 
panion at a reduced price. 












































We want our subscribers to 
have the advantage of obtaining 
a splendid Scroll Saw. 


Holly Scroll Saw No. 1 
consists of Saw and Drill (as seen 
in cut), with Wrench and Book 
of Instructions. Price, $3; with the 
Companion for one year, $4 25 


Holly Scroll Saw No. 2 
consists of Saw and Drill (as seen 
in ent); also 3 Drill Points, 4 Saw 
Biades and Book of 90 Patterns, 
and complete Manual for begin- 
ners. Price, $3 50; with the Com- 
panton for one year, $4 75. 

or w No. 8 consists of same ontfit ns 
i ¢ feet of Holly and 4 feet of Walnut. Price, 
with Cor panion for one yenr, $525. 

The Holly Saw can be sent either by freight or ex- 

rear, Charges paid by the one who receives it. The 

reixlit charges are very rmall. It will be cheaper by ex- 
presa, if for on/y one or tw.» hundred miles. The charges 
on No.3 are no more than on No. 1. The Saw, when 
ready for shipping, makes a case 3 feet long, 15'inches 
while and 6 inches deep, and welghs abou pound. 
All New York and Western orlera will be filled from 
our storehouse in Rochester, N.Y. Address 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


THE FAVORITE WATCH 


Sold at a reduced price with the Companion 
to either Old or New Subsoribers. 


‘We give to our anbacribers the benefit of the low price at 
which we nre having there Watches mannfactured for us 
in large quantities. The Watch ts an American Watch, 
and it is well known that in the production of Watches 
the United States lends the world. 

The “Favorite” Watch 1s thoronghiy well made 
in every part.and we warrant it to RUN WELL, WEAR 
WELL and KREP GOOD TIME. 

We have tested its merits and can confidently assert 
that in the points of elegance. durability and accuracy, it 
is eqnat to most of the $25 Watches sold in the market. 

No one but onrselves can sell this Watch, as it is made 

ressty for us, and ench one has “THR FAVORITE” en- 
giver on'the plate, The movement has the EXPANSION 
BALANCE, Q FULL PLATE and 8¥.VEN JEWRLS, 

The case is of silver, elegantly engraved and either 
hunting ease or open face. To every one who sends ne 
$10 50 we will send the Companion for one year, together 
with “The Favorite” Watch in an open face case; or 
for $11 ina hunting case. 

The Watches are rent by express, and charges paid by 
the recipients, or if 25 cts, extra is sent, we will forward 
by mail, post-paid, in a registered package. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers of Youth’s Companion, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


For other articles sold at n reduced price with the Com- 
panion, please see page 359 of our Annual Premium List. 
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35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 


RUIT PLANTS 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 


PIANOS & ORGANS, 









at EXTRAORDINARY 


LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3~ 


5S sets of reeds $65, 
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Arthor’s Home Magazine! 
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Specimen number, 
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EEMOREST’S Monthly Maga: 

larged und extraordinary attractions in the ae 
Do not fail to see the beautiful and artistic Oi 

Pictures, Steel Engravings and a host of 1 


to each subscriber, Address 
GREST, 17 East ldth Street, New 
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THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
remover instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
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erbs and plants, it is perfectly 


Vrepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxrorp 8f., 
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beautiful embossed pictures 
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Eggleston Truss Co., 


ity & Cheapness, Unequaled. 


‘Prop’rs. 


The Most Beautiful and Fashionable Women 
use Latnp’s BLoom or Yours, knowing by experience 
how marvellously brilliant and smooth it renders the com- 
plexion, what a chaste perfume it exhales, and how re- 
freshing and cooling it isto theskin. Its entire freedom 


Canton, Mass. 


Prove injurious, is another 


strong recommendation in its favor. It completely re- 
moves all blemishes upon the face, neck and arms, causes 
wrinkles to disappear, and gives the faded onticle an ap- 
pearance of juvenile freshness. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


wu might, aud @ radical care oer- 
eap. Bent by mail. Ciroulars 


Chicago, ili 


Asthma.—Extract from the “Life offWashington Irv- 
ing.” by his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, Vol. 1V., Page 272 
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been suggested by Dr. (0. W.) Holmes on his Iate visit,— 
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For the Companion. 


OHRIST AND THE POOR. 


Have you heard the legend told 

Of the monk in convent old, 
Who at quiet even-tide, 

Ashe bent in silent bliss, 

Tear-stained, golden croas to kiss, 
Saw the Saviour by his side? 


In his cold and narrow cell 
Streamed the light ineffavle, 

As the vision brighter grew! 
Haloed brow and smiling face, 
Arms held forth to him embrace, 

*Twas the Son of God, he knew. 


Hark! that moment pealed the bell— 
Could he longer raptured dwell 

On the sight that moved his soul? 
“No!” the cood monk softly said; 
“I must feed the poor, instead, 

They are waiting for their dole.” 


Bat one sparkling tear-drop fell 
As he left his quiet cell; 

For the touch of Christ he yearned! 
In the light of setting sun, 

AJL his humble duty done, 

Blessed and glad, he then returned. 
Lo! with added glory smiled 
He the holy, undefiled, 

Who had lingered fondly there; 
Then were sweetest odors shed 
Round the old monk's silvered head, 

From his lips sprang fervent prayer. 


And the Master gently said, 
“Hadst thou staid I must have fled,” 
And He tonched him with His paim: 
While ontside, the parting throng 
He had fed, burst Into song. 
‘And one star rose white and calm. 
GrorcE Bancrorr Grissits, 


————_+e+ —___ 
For the Companion. 
A DELIVERER SENT. 

An English woman came to America in grief 
and loneliness, after death had made her a child- 
less widow. She found work to do, and for 
years her two hands supported her well. Then 
her health became impaired, and she was advised 
to try the more genial climate of the Pacific 
const, 

She went to San Francisco. As she was not 
only an honest and industrious but a religious 
woman, she carried the very best recommenda- 
tions; but in that city misfortune seemed to at- 
tend her. She failed in every quarter to obtain 
employment. Her scanty means were soon ex- 
hausted. All her little valuables were pawned 
to procure food. Necessity drove her to the 
cheapest boarding-places, where she was obliged 
to associate with the coarsest classes. 

The lonely woman was disheartened. She 
grew desperate, and when intemperate compan- 
ions set liquor before her, she ‘drank to drown 
her sorrow.” It was a kind Providence that ex- 
posed her first indulgence, and kept her from re- 
peating it. She was arrested for drunkenness, 
and sentenced to five days in jail. Her time 
would expire on Sunday morning. Where would 
the shamed and heart-broken creature go? 

In the city lived a benevolent lady who usually 
devoted Monday in every week to visiting those 
who were “‘sick and in prison.” Some untraced 
impulse sent her forth on this Christian mission 
the Saturday after the poor unhappy widow's 
sentence. She saw her in the jail, and at once 
marked her as one who deserved a better fate. 
She talked with her and learned her story, as it 
has just been told, and finally left her with an 
invitation to come to church next day and sit in 
her pew. 

The poor woman kept the appointment. At 
the close of the service the lady took her home 
with her. She pitied the stranger and trusted 
her, and though experience had taught her cau- 
tion, she believed that in this case her discern- 
ment was not at faalt. 


After keeping her for several weeks, furnish- | 


ing occasional work, she found her a permanent 
situation where she could labor at the trade that 
had supported her in better days. 

The poor woman's gratitude and her worthy 
life have more than repaid her benefactor’s kind- 
neas. That unintended Saturday visit saved her | 
—perhaps from insanity and self-destruction, 
and she has been chastened by the sad lesson ! 
that restored her both to life and to surer trust | 
in God. 

The Good Samaritan who saved this woman 
must have had the experience of all benevolent 
persons who aid the destitate. The lazy, the | 
unworthy, and the criminal, had many times ex- 
cited her sympathies only to deceive her. Be- 
cause of this she had, no donbt, often become | 


jlives can be saved from misery, and in whose 


souls Divine love may work out its beneficent ' 


results? 
+0 


WISE USE OF MONEY. 

There is a great deal of good sense, as well as 
practical economy, in the following extract from 
a work by Jevons, an English writer. Our 
readers may find in it the key to unlock the of- 


ten-asked question, ‘‘Does the extravagance of | 


the rich benefit the community?” A person who 
has riches cannot help employing labor ef some 
kind or other. If he saves up his money, he 
probably puts it into a bank; but the banker does 
not keep it idle. 


The banker lende it out again to merchants, 
manufacturers, and builders, who use it to in- 
crease their business, and employ more hands. 

If he buy railway shares or government funds, 
those who receive the money put it to some oth- 
er profitable use. 

If the rich man actually hoards up his money 
in the form of gold or silver, he gets no advan- 
tage from it, but he creates so much more de- 
mand for gold or silver. 

If many rich people were to take to hoarding 
up gold, the result would be to make gold-min- 
ing more profitable, and there would be so many 
more gold miners, instead of railway navvies, or 
other workmen. 

We see, then, that when a rich person decides 
how to spend his money, he is deciding, not how 
many more work-people shall be set to work, 
but what kind of work they shall do. 

If he decide to give a great fancy ball, then in 
the end there will be so many more milliners, 
costumers, lace-makers, confectioners, etc. A 


but if many people were to do the same, there 
would soon more tradespeople attracted to 
these trades. 

If, on the other hand, rich people invest their 
money in a new railway, there will be so many 
More surveyors, engineers, foremen, navvies, 
izon puddlers, iron rollers, engine mechanics, 
carringe builders, etc. 

The question really comes to this,—whether 
people are made happier by more fancy balls, or 

yy more railways. 
A fancy ball creates amusement at the time, 
bat it costs a great deal of money, especially to 
the guests who buy expensive costumes. 

When it is over, there is no permanent result, 
and no one is much the better for it. 

The railway, on the other hand, is no imme- 
diate cause of pleasure, but it cheapens goods 


allows people to live in the country, instead of 
the crowded town; or it carries them on pleas- 
ant and wholesome excursions. 

We see, then, that it is simple folly to approve 
of consuinption for its own sake, or because it 
benefits trade. In spending our wealth, we 
ought to think solely of the advantage which 
people get out of that spending. 


2+ 
BRYANT’S HEROISM IN EXERCISE. 

Mr. Bigelow meeting Mr. Bryant, the poet, af- 
ter several years of separation, congratulated 
him on his robust health, and ssked for his sc- 
cret. Mr. Bigelow gives his answer in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 


He replied that he did not know that there was 
any secret about it, but he supposed he owed 
much of his health toa habit formed in early 
| life, of devoting the first hour and a half or two 
hours after leaving his bed in the morning to 
moderate gymnastic exercise, after which he 
took a bath, and a light breakfast, consistin; 
usually of milk, with some kind of cereal f 
and fruit, but no meat. 

At dinner he ate pretty much what other peo- 
ple ate. His evening meal, when he did not 

line late, was much the same as his breakfast. 
He drank sparingly of anything stronger than 
water. He avoided all condiments, he uxed 
neither tea nor coffee, and held tobacco in ab- 
horrence, 

He rarely allowed himaelf to be ont of bed af- 
ter ten at night, or in bed after five in the morn- 
ing. To these habits and regimen he said heat- 
tributed in a great measure his exceptionally 
goud health. 

Not many weeks before his death, and when 

| recovering from a slight indisposition which he 
had been describing to me (he was then ap- 

proaching his eighty-fourth year), I said.— 

“T presume you have reduced your allowance 

of morning gymnastics.” 

“Not the width of your thamb nail,”’ was his 
rompt reply. 

“What!” said I, ‘“‘do you manage to still put 
in your hoar and a half every morning?” 
“Yes,’”’ he replied, “‘and sometimes more; fre- 
quently more.’ 

This may seem a trifling incident to enumer- 
ate among the memorabilia of anotableman. I 
regard it as a signal triamph of character, 
when you consider how few there are who can 
forego a customary indulgence, even after they 
have become aware that its effects upon them 
are pernicious; how rare it is to find a man en- 
gaged in intellectual pomnis who will take the 
exercise which he knows that he requires, 
though already consciously a prey to disease 
from neglect of it, you will scarcely accuse me 
of exnggerating the importance of the incident 
to which I have referred. 

os 








disheartened, and almost persuaded to give up| 
her benevolent work. But who wilP say that it | 
is not better to be deceived in scores of cases, | 
if from among the chaff there can here and there 

be found unfortunate yet deserving people, whose 


JOHNNY’s ARITHMETIC. —The unconscious 
point of infant prattle and inquisitiveness is 
sometimes sharper than deliberate rebuke. The 
following may be true or not, but it serves well 
as an illustration: 





single ball, indeed, will have no great effect; | 


by enabling them to be carried more easily; it, 


Johnny was poring over his mental arithmetic. 
It was a new stady to him, and he found it inter- 
esting. When Johnny undertook anything he 
went about it with heart, head and hand. 

He sat on his high stool at the table, while his 
father and mother sat just opposite. He was 
such a tiny fellow, scarcely large enough to hold 
the book, you would think, much less to study 
and calculate. But he could do both, as you 
shall see. 

Johnny's father had been speaking to his 
mother, and Johnny had been so intent on his 
| book that he had not heard a word, but as he 
leaned back on his high chair to rest a moment, 
he heard his father say, ‘Dean got beastly 
drunk at the club last 
of wine. I was disgusted with the fellow.” 

Johnny looked up with bright eyes,—‘‘How 
many did you drink, father?” 

“Tdrank but one, my son,” said the father, 
smiling down upon his little boy. 

“Then you were only one-tenth drunk,”’ said 
Johnny, reflectively. 

“Johnny!” cried his parent sternly in a breath; 
bat Johnny continued with a studious air,— 

“Why, ves, if ten pissece of wine make & man 
beastly drunk, one g! will make him one-tenth 
part drank, and’’— 

“There, there!’’ interrupted the father, biti 
his lip to hide the smile that would come, ‘* 
guess it is bed-time for you. 
more arithmetic to-night.” 

So Johnny was tucked away in bed, and went 
sound asleep, turning the problem over and over 
to see if he was wrong. And just before he had 
lost himself in slumber he had thought,—“‘One 
thing is sure: if Dean hadn’t taken the one glass 
| he would not have been drunk, and if father had 
taken nine more he would have been drunk; so 
it is the safe way not to take any, and I never 
will.” —Citizen Soldier. 

———_+o+—____ 


For the Companion. 


FLYING FURZE. 


Airily, fairily, over the meadown, 
‘Over the brooin-grnsses waving and gay,— 
O! see how it shimmers, 
How wavers and glimmers, 
Flying, and flying away. 


Hastefully, wantefully, over the conees, 
Over the hedge-rows In scnttered array,— 
See, see how " curling. 
And twinkling and whirling, 
Ever and ever away! 


Merrily, cheerily, down the far verges, 
‘Verges of fields growing misty and gray,— 
till, still how it shimmers, 
Grows fainter and glimmers, 
Bhimmers, and gimmers away! 
Pav H. Hane. 








A HYENA’S REVENGE. 

Mr. Winners, one of the keepers of the wild 
animals at the Fair Grounds in St. Louis, had oc- 
casion last June to punish severely a spotted hy- 
ena for fighting. The hyena waited four months, 
and then had its revenge. The scene is thus de- 
scribed in the St. Louis Republican: 


Yesterday afternoon a few people were gath- 
ered about the carnivora house, fooking at the 
animals, when Winners, the keeper, chanced to 
pass along between the railing and cages. 

He is familiar with the animale, and the fero- 
cious beasts seem to entertain a sort of friend- 
ship for him. As he passed along he patted the 
leopard on the head, and the beast seemed rather 
to like the attention. 

Then he came to the hyenas’ cages. The big 
spotted brute lay close to the bars, and its mate 
was a little way off. Winners carelessly, as he 
passed, reached out his hand and patted the hy- 
ene as he had the leopard. It was a cruel mis- 
take. 

The ugly brute awaiting his opportunity for 
months, saw it at last, and, quick as lightning, 
caught the hand in his mouth, sinking its fangs 
into it deeply. There was a frightful struggle. 

The man sought to tear his hand away, and at 
the same instant, with a growl, the other hyena 
sprang to the assistance of its mate. 

For a moment it seemed as though Winners 
would have his entire arm drawn in through the 
bars, but with a supreme effort he wrenched 
himself away a cripple. 

The strong jaws of the hyena had not loosened 
their grip, and the left portion of the right hand 
was torn away, as the man released himself, the 
bones and sinews parting like threads in the 
grip of the ugly brute, who drew back yelling 
with his bloody mouthful. 

Aasistance was promptly summoned, and Win- 
ners was convered to a physician, who bound up 
the mangled stump, the man suffering excruciat- 
ing pains from his injuries. He will, of course, 
be crippled by the occurrence. 





A WAR DANCE. 

A former resident of New Zealand describes 
in Land and Water a war dance he once saw in 
the island. Two tribes engaged in it, one war- 
like, which had just returned from battle, and 
the other peaceful, which had remained behind, 
growing crops: 

Imagine some five or six hundred naked stal- 
wart savages leaping up into the air in all direc- 
tions, brandishing muskets, hatchets, swords, 
and various weapons, whilst they twisted their 
bodies into the most frightful contortions, their 
eyes starting from their sockets, and their 
tongues protruded to their full extent, each_one 
vying with his neighbor in executing the most 
hideous grimaces of which the human face is 
capable, and at times jumping off the ground, 
all together, and making the earth tremble as 
they came down again. 

Conceive the aspect of these tattooed faces, the 





bloodshot eyes strained to their utmost, their 





night: drank ten glasses | to 


We will have no| p 


bushy black hair flying in the wind. This truly 
diabolical performance was accompanied at in- 
tervals by a volley of suppressed groans and 
shuddering gasps, while every muscle of their 
wiry frames quivered with excitement. 

With the fighting tribe was a young Maori 
woman, whose slight frame writhed about in 
sinuous contortions. She was dressed in a flow- 
ing garment of colored print, and especially ex- 
celled in making faces. I can only say, that if 
length of tongue is considered a characteristic of 
the sex in civilized countries, the New Zealand 
ladies, taking her as a sample, are not deficient. 

I cannot give yon a better idea of her face as 
it appeared at that moment, than by axking you 
erform the following facial feat, which used 
to be considered ‘‘quite the thing’’ in my school- 
boy days. Firstly, thrusting your two thumbs 
well into either side of your mouth, then with 
the third fingers of each hand pull down your 
lower eyelids as far as possible, until their red 
linings are well ex; . This will give a very 
fair idea of the ori war face, provided that 
the tongue is at the same time well protruded. 
Multiply the face by three hundred, and you will 
have the general effect as near as possible. It 
was not 8 pleasant spectacle. 

To our great relief, hnman nature had its lim- 
it, and in obedience to a signal from the chiefs, 
the panting natives suddenly collapsed, and 
ulled up to a man. 

‘Orrid sight,” said a Cockney settler who 
was standing near, ‘‘and thank goodness it’s 
come to a hend,’”’—a sentence in whieh I con- 


curred. 

The ranks now rapidly dissolved, and a gener- 
al rush was made in the direction of the Hawke’s 
Bay encampment, where Isy hea| upon the 
ground huge quantities of food, which was spe- 
cially prey for their delectation. Here were 
to be seen whole carcasses of pigs, potatoes by 
the ton, stacks of dried fish, and sacks of flour, 
to say nothing of mounds of pippep [cockles]. 

i + 

THE CONSUL'S SNAKE-EATER. 

The “secretary bird,” carrying his pen behind 
his ear, ranks among the remarkable of the feath- 
ered race. These birds are also called serpent- 
eaters, and in sighting their pecaliar prey from 
afar, their eyes will match those of the eagle. 
The author of “Thirty Years at Sea’’ saw one do- 
mesticated at the British Consul’s residence, in 
the city of Loanda, Africa, and stalking about 
among the poultry. They are kept, he says, 
about the basements and court-yards of houses 
as scavengers, and to destroy mice and snakes, 
which latter are their principal food when not in 
captivity. 

The owner of the one I speak of was showing 
its capacities to our captain, and the bird first 
fulped down five or six chickens’ heads, which 

just been cut off. A large snake, said to be 
poisonous, was then brought in a basket by a 
negro, and turned out in the court-yard. 

‘he secretary at once made for him with 
his wings extended, and the quilis at the back 
of his head (from which he is familiarly named) 
all erected. 

The snake glided rapidly round the wall, evi- 
dently seeking some hole or hiding-place, but 
finding none, he coiled himself fora spring, bat 
before he could strike, the bird seized him €: the 
neck, lashed him violently on the pavement two 
or three times, and then, putting one horny foot 
on his neck, commenced to tear him in pieces, 
and devour him. 

Not more than two minutes elapsed between 
the turning out of the snake and his being safely 
stowed away in the secretary's crop, in com| 
with the chickens’ heads. » ee: 


— 
SHARES CAPTURED. 

Sharks have been much plentier than usual in 
Northern waters this year, as several bathers in 
New York harbor have discovered to their cost. 
The New Haven Journal of Aug. 31st, reports 
eleven of the man-ea‘ers as captured in a seine 








of a fishing company, in three days: 


On Wednesday, one monster man-eater, eleven 
feet Jong. was taken, and on Thursday, with 
25,000 white fish, brought to shore, there were 
five of the rapacious monsters captured, one 
seven feet in length, one six feet, and the rest 
smaller. 

When the sharks were seen yesterday they 
had not become aware that they were prisoners, 
and were rushing about gorging themselves on 
the white fish. 

It wasn’t long before they found out that they 
were prisoners, and they lashed the white-fish- 
filled water with their tails and swam around in 
circles, lathering the place with foam. 

Not to give the sharks too much leeway Mr. 
Meacham stepped out among the thonsands of 
struggling white fish, axe in hand, and dealt 
two of the largest sharks each a powerful blow. 

‘Then, with a large, heavy iron hook in ls 
with a lon; attached reaching to the shore, 
he watched his chances, and at the right mo- 
ment struck the hook intu the nearest shark, 
and ‘the hook taking 8 strong hold, the shark, 
with ten or a dozen sturdy men at the roj 
found himself on the cand. Pe 200R, 

A bean pole inserted in the mouth of one of 
them was held as if in a vice, and pieces of board 
were bitten in two. 

The three largest sharks were measured with 
a foot-rule when lying comparatively quiet. The 
largest was eight feet long. the next seven feet, 
and the third six feet. The other two were 
three oe four feet long, but were active and saucy 
enough. 

One of the smaller sharks had his head bitten 
clean off in a trice by the jaws of the eight- 
footer. 
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For the Companion. 


SLIDING DOWN HILL. 
“Down the hill, down the hill, 
Gayly now we slide; 
Through the white and glistening snow, 
See the runners glide! 
Here we go, swift and sure, 
Bound to have some fun, 
Scamper off, boys and girls, 
Gayly jump and run! 
“Bright the sun is shining now, 
Through the frosty air, 
Making all the ice-clad hills 
Radiant and fair! 
Off we go! Off we go! 
Shouting with a will, 
No such fun in all the world 
As sliding down the hill.” 
Have a care, boys and girls, 
Have an earnest care! 
For there is another hill 
‘Which seemeth very fair! 
Downward, downward lies its course, 
Glistening bright and still; 
But it is a sad mistake, 
Sliding down that hill! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
a 
For the Companion. 
NEW-YEAR’S CALLS. 

“T say, Phil, are yon going to make calls with | 
your father to-morrow? I’m not; I think it is 
real stupid to sit bolt upright in a chair, be on 
your best behavior, be told ‘how you've grown,’ 
and hear all the girls giggling at you.” t 

“That's so! I never know what té-do with my ' 
hands and feet, and I get awfully red in the, 
face, worse than a beet. And last year, true as 
I live, I wanted a piece of cake at Mra, Seaman’s | 
house, a jolly kind with frosting, you know, and | 
just because I saw that youngest Seaman girl 
giggling and whispering to her sister, I was) 
ashamed to take it, and I didn’t. I say, don't 
let's go with them to-morrow.”” 

“All right, Phil, we'll take a walk by our- 
selves and get through the day somehow. My | 
father gave me fifty cents this morning, for to-| 
morrow. He always gives me some money for 
New Year, yon know, besides five dollars for 
the bank Christmas.” 

“T’ve got about that, too,” said Phil, ‘and we 
can have a treat for ourselves while we are 
walking to-morrow, I s’pose. I'll meet you at 





your house by ten o’clock.”” 


“All right. Good-by, old chap,” and the boys 
separated, whistling, and hastening each towards 
his own home. 

Philip Howard and Charlie Grey were manly, 
bright little fellows of thirteen. Both trathful, 
obedient, full of fun and frolic as any boys of 
their age, and they were inseparable compan- 
ions. 

Phil was near home when he met a little beg- 
gar girl bitterly crying, and wiping her eyes on 
the corner of the ragged shaw] which served also 
88 8 covering for her head. 

In answer to Phil’s inquiries she sobbed out, 





“A man give me some flowers he was goin’ to 
fling ont of a wase, and a sassy boy who lives in 
our alley grabbed ’em right out of my hands, 


and now I aint got none for New Year’s—boo- 


hol”? 


Phil was sorry for the poor little thing, and 


gave her 8 penny which was in his vest pocket, 


while he asked, ‘Do you like flowers, little 


girl?” 








“Course I do,” was 


the reply, ‘Poor 
folks likes pretty 
things same as rich people, only we 
can’t get ’em.”” 
She turned away with a lighter 


heart, because of the penny Phil gave 


| her, and the little boy, who had suddenly caught 


at a new idea, hurried back towards Charlie's 
house again. 

The little fellows held a private confab in the 
vestibule of the front door, and when they 
parted a second time, Charlie called out, “We 
won't say anything about it, Phil, because a fel- 
low hates to be laughed at, yon know, and we 
can get the flowers easy enough. I'll do my 
part, you'll see!” and the answer came back, 
“All right! won't it be a jolly lark, though?” 

Twenty minutes later, Phiip walked into the 
shop of Mr. Brown, ‘‘Seedsman and Florist,”’ on 


Broadway, and inquired, ‘‘Are you short of er- 


rand boys, Mr. Brown, this busy season?” 
“Yes, I've got a lot of orders, and not half 
enough hands to carry them.” 
“That's jolly,’’ said Phil, gleefully. ‘See here, 
Mr. Brown, don’t you tell, but J wanta few flow- 


ers to-morrow for myself. Not your choicest | 


kind, but just the common sort that smell sweet 
and will make pretty 
little bunches, you 
know. And—and—you 
see, I can’t buy as 
many as I want, so I'll 
give you fifty cents 
down, and carry some 
of your orders, if you'll 
give me the rest to pay 
for my trouble. I only 
want enongh for a 
small basketfal, you 
know.” 

“That's fair and 


der the sun do you 
want with flowers, 
when your mother or- 
dered so many?” 

“That’s my secret,” 
laughed the boy; ‘‘and 
now, as there’s lots of 
time before dark, let 
me*begin my work. 
Who shall I take this 
& basket to?” — lifting 
one handsomely filled 
near him. 

The direction was 
given, and Phil started 
5 off. 

- At ten o’clock the 
next morning the boys 
met at a gate of a small 

park near Charlie’s home, and gayly exhibited 
their baskets wherein, nestled among green 
leaves, were blossoms pretty and fragrant enough 
to please and gladden any heart. 

Each described how he had managed to get his 
treasures, and agreed it a much better way of 
parting with their pocket money than if it had 
gone in exchange for nuts and candies. 

Thus it happened that while the more fashion- 


}} square. But what un-; 





able streets of thecity were gay with callers, and 
carringes, and gorgeots dress, our two little boys 
started on a round of calls which might be called 
a “flower mission,” and in and out of humble 
dwellings, and the homes of poverty, their bright 
healthy faces were seen, while shyly and bash- 
fully, to be sure, but with always a kind word, 
they dealt ont generously their fragrant gifts, 
with wishes for “a Happy New Year,” and un- 
consciously lightened their own 
young hearts and eyes in their 
efforts to make sunshine for 
others, 

“Poor folks likes pretty 
things.” The words of the lit- 
tle beggar girl kept ringing in 
Phil’s heart and ears, and he 
and Charlie were two very hap- 
py little fellows, as, after they 
had emptied their baskets, they 
came out upon the broad, pleas- 
ant street fronting the park 
again. 

Such new, sweet lessons of 
charity and the blessedness of 
doing good they had learned on 
this glad New-Year's morning! 

“TI say, Phil,’ said Charlie, 
his blue eyes sparkling, and his 
face rosy with excitement, “I 
never knew before what jolly 
fun it is to give things; it makes 
you have a nice feeling, ’spe- 
clally when you know yon don’t 
stand any chance of getting any- 
thing back, you know.” 

“That’s so,” said Phil; ‘‘it’s 
forty times nicer than when we 
get things, isn't it? I say, Char- 
lle, let’s do this kind of thing 
real often, will we?” 

Charlie’s usual reply to any 
suggestion of Phil’s was, “All right,” and it 
rang out with a will this time, as the boys 
parted. 

Good things are apt to leak ont, and although 
I cannot say just how it was discovered by the 
parents of our boys that there had been a ‘“‘flow- 
er mission’ started on New-Year's morn, yet it 
was discovered, and one night when the two 
started for bed with the kiss given by each 
mother, the words of love and praise were very 
sweet and precious to each boy. 

Begin the hours of the New Year with loving, 
kindly deeds, words and thoughts, and a bless- 
ing will surely follow from the great and loving 


Father of all. Mary D. BRINE. 
ee 
TABLE MANNERS---FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


In silence I must take my seat, 

And give God thanks before I eat; 
‘Must for my food in patience wait, 
Till I am asked to hand my plate. 

I mast not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate about. 
With knife, or fork, or napkin-ring, 

I must not play, nor must I sing. 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be seen, not heard. 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good. 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud. 
Must turn iny head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “If you please.” 
The table-cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil. 
Must keep my seat when I am done, 
Nor round the table sport or run. 
‘When told to rise, then, I must put 
My chair away with noiseless foot; 
And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all His wondrous love. 


—_—_+o+—____ 
For the Companion. 


PRAYING FOR THE BUTCHER-BOY. 


A little four-year-old startled her mother, af- 
ter praying for all her friends one night, by ad- 
ding, ‘“‘And God please to bless the great big 
butcher-boy, who brings us our meat.’’ At an- 
other time, ‘Please to bless the grass that grows 
in the garding,”’—loving to play with the long 
slender blades as she gathered and laid them on 
her dainty little hand and then blew them glee- 
fully away. Grateful, loving little soul, she 
wanted a blessing on what gave her joy. 


—_—_+o-_—___ 
MUOH THE WAY. 

“The way it is,’’ said little Johnny, describ- 

ing a raffle at a church fair, “you see somethin’ 

and you give a half a dollar for a chance to win 


it; another fellow always gets it, and they never 
offer yon your money back,” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
THE MILLER. 


(Fill the blanks at the end of each line with a word of 
one syllable, rhyming with the last word of the first line.) 


The miller, a jolly man is he, 
His wife—as merry, too, is —, 
‘And happy are their children —. 
‘His stor will tell to_—, 
Just as the miller told it —; 
He lived once by the river —, 
But that was long ago, you 
Now, underneath a live oak —, 
There stands his cottage by the 2 
Qrergrown with woodbine and sweet ——;, 
Behind it, meadow, hill and —— 
Entice the butterfly and ——; 
‘While o'er the beach's sand, in —, 
His laughing children, gay and —, 
In happy chase advance and —— 
In playing “horse” with “haw,” and “—,"” 
And skip and hop just like a —. 
Though land and ocean’s in the —— 
Of alf the shifting winds that —, 
The miller never makes a — 
To leave his mill and take a ——. 
“Topers and sots, away with —! 
From me no bar-room a—. 
He takes his violin on his —, 
That cost perhaps an X, or —» 
And tunes it till he strikes the —— 
C, or G, or D, or —; 

His children join with “do, re, —.”” 
They play and sing so well that — 
Conclude to stay till after —. 

Exo SCHELL. 











2. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DINNER. 


An island in British waters was invited to an 
American dinner, It was summoned by a cape of 
of the Western Continent. The dinner was served 
on a rock at a great waterfall. It was eaten with a 
lake of British America, and a river of the Southern 
States. The waiter was a lake belonging to Great 
Britain, The soup was a rirer of the N. W. States, 
flavored with a N. Eng. rirer, and seasoned with a 
lake of peculiar reputation. The meats were a cif; 
of the Middle States broiled; a lake in the queen’s 
dominions stewed; a amall ricer of British America 
in a pie; a river of the N. W. States ronsted; a lake 
north of the U.S. line baked; n river of the South- 
ern States ronsted. A rirer of the Pacific region, 
and a cape of the Atlantic const served for fish. 
The pudding was made of a town in the Middle 
States, with suuce imported—African States. For 
drinks were a rirer of the North-weat; also a battle- 
ground of the Revolution mixed with a rolcano 
south of the United States, and flavored with an 
island in the great lakes. The dessert was a cape of 
South America, and a river in a Northern State. 


L. 
3. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


Be backward in expressing opinion on deeds 


wrapped in mystery. Ww. H.G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. ¢A Happy New Year, and many happy returns 
of the day.” 


2. New Year's 
3, New Year’s calls. 
4, 


Ne-Wye-ars. 
Ne ars—snare. 


aS 3.4 6 6:78 3. 10 11:12 13 
DO NOT BREAK THE 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
PROMISES YOU MAKE 
29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
ON NEW YEAR'S DAY 
Key Words. 
1, D-niry. 2, T-reason. 
3) B-other. 4, W-omen. 
5, A-mount. 6, S-poke, 
7, S-kate. 8, D-ye. 
9, W-ay 
8. A 
ALE 
OPERA 
PRESENT 
6. “Ring out the Old, 


Ring in the New.” 
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Sennen Ee 
TRICHINOSIS. 


‘This is a parasitic disease caused by eating pork 
infested with minutest hair-like worms, called tri- 
chin. It is only since 1860 that the disease has been 
fully investigated and understood, but it can now be 
traced back, under other names, at least two centu- 
ries. Since the above date it has been recognized 
wherever pork is eaten raw or imperfectly cooked; 
and there have been many epidemics of it. 

‘The trichinw after passing through the stomach 
rapidly multiply in the intestines, and thence they 
work their way into the substance of the muscles 
generally, and of the internal organs, where they 
soon roll themselves up in coils, like worms in the 
earth. 

If comparatively few trichine are taken into the 
stomach, either because the pork is but slightly dis- 
eased, or is eaten sparingly, or the meal is not re- 
peated, the disease is light and soon over. 

In severer cases there is vomiting; diarrhea, fol- 
lowed often by obstinate constipation; profuse 
sweating; fever; great pain in the limbs; difficulty 
of chewing, swallowing and breathing; hoarseness, 
often with entire loss of voice; neuralgic attacks 
and sleeplessness, except in children, with whom 
the opposite condition of stupor prevails. 

_ In the milder-cases the patients begin to recover 
in five or six weeks; in severer forms convalescence 
4s deferred for four months, while the full strength 
is not restored for a much longer time. A fatal ter- 
mination is very common, generally from paralysis 
of the respiratory organs. In children recovery is 
the role. No means have yet been found to destroy 
the trichine. 

American hogs seem to be especially liable to the 
disease. They stiould be sold for the market, home 
or foreign, only after legal inspection. But thor- 
ough cooking kills the trichinz. Lard, of course, 





having been subjected to a high heat, cannot contain 
them. . ° 
— 


AN ANACONDA’S BABIES. 

A new fact has been added to the sum of knowl- 
edge in natural history by the birth of twenty little 
‘boa-constrictors in the London Zoological Gardens. 
Mr. E. W. Searle, who visited the infant serpents, 
thus describes them: 


The young ones vary from fifteen to twen inches 
in length, and though only a few hours old, would 
bite ina spiteful manner the hand of any one who 
attempted to touch them, their teeth Beink suffi- 
Giently developed and sharp to draw blood. The 
mother has been in the collection some eight years, 
and in company with four or five others of her own 
species. The young animals are supplied with very 
young mice, upon which already they have com- 
enced to feed, and in all probsbility will do well 
‘under the careful attention of Holland, the meeper 
of the reptiles. ‘The only altered condition of the 
Mhother is that she hisses when interrupted or ap- 

roached; otherwise, the young have left her and 
Fake care of themselves, twisting and forming them- 
selves into small, knotty heaps in the corners of 
their cage. 

‘This is probably the first recorded instance of the 
breeding of boa-constrictors in captivity. It has 
‘een always understood that the boa-constrictor was 
of the same habit as the python in producing eggs, 
not living animals. This, however, we know now to 
‘pe theory, as the facts before us prove. 





AN OLD “SETTING” CAT. 


Fancy the amazement of a mother-cat at having 
fifteen added to her family in the mysterious way 
here related: 


At a farm-house not far from Newton Stewart, 
Orange County, Ind.,a rather uncommon circum- 
stance took place recently. A hen’s nest had been 
made in an ont-of-the-way place, in which eggs to 
the number of seventeen had been laid. The cat 
took possession of the nest, covered the eggs over 
with straw, and there bronght forth kittens. Puss 
and the kittens remained in the nest for a consider- 
able time, and the result was that fifteen out of the 
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seventeen eggs sent out birds. The cat was seen ly- 
ing with its brood, but no one ever saw a hen near 
the nest, or knew the eggs were there until th birds 
came out. ‘The gude wife was “uncoly ta’en" when 
the fifteen chickens presented themselves.—Louis- 


ville Paper. 
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RUSSIAN CORRUPTION. 


As a company were conversing on the corruption 
of Russian officials, Bismarck, who was present, 
illustrated it by a couple of racy stories. 


When Ambassador at St. Petersburg, I happened 
to see a Finnish boat in the Neva, carrying excel- 
lent firewood. I asked the price, and was told a 
very low figure. Upon my offering to close, the 
peasants with the boat inquired whether the pur- 
chase was made for the Crown. Iwas so imprudent 
- to say it was not for the Russian but the Prussian 

‘own. 

‘They made no reply, but by the time I returned to 
fetch ‘the wood, had all run away. T enteoqoently 
learned that a man having an ambassador's ran 
was, as a matter of course, suspected of foul play by 
these wary souls. 

‘They thought a servant of the Czar—for which 
they took me—would first house the wood, and then, 
to escape payment, accuse them of having stolen it. 
The result to the peasant might have been arrest, 
and liberation only on making their accuser a free 
gift of the wood. 

‘A Russian colonel, of German extraction, told me 
that, on taking command of his regiment, some- 
where about Kursk or Veronesh, the peasants 
around flocked into the town to offer him wagon- 
loads of straw and hay. 

Though they entreated him to accept the gift, the 
colonel, not wishing to indulge in such practices, 
refused, point-blank. Upon this the peasants, mis- 
taking the colonel’s reply, went down on their knees 
before him, protesting they were poor people, and 
had no more to give. 

All his predecessors had been satisfied with what 
had been offered, why was not he? The colonel 
motioned them to the door. 

However, upon fresh peasants pourin in with 
fresh fodder, the colonel eventually yielded, and 
deigned to accept what other colonels had not re- 
fused. As he charged Government for the suste- 
nance of the troops, he made twenty thousand rou- 
bles a year by the transaction. 
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SAUCE FOR BOTH GEESE. 

Angry passion meets cool business when it gets 
into court; anda quiet umpire can generally settle 
two quarrellers, and their quarrel too, quite impar- 
tially. Two enraged women, who went to law in 
New York the other day, found that there was law 
enough for them both. 


«Well, ma’am, what can I do for you?” queried 
Judge Morgan, at Jefferson Market Police Court, 
Yesterday afternoon, to a rather spruce - looking 
young woman, whose manner was somewhat ruffled. 

“Jedge, Yer Honor, there's Mrs. McQuade, Jedge, 
Yer Honor, and she’s all the time abusing me, Jedge, 
Yer Honor, and breaking my door, Judge, Yer"”"—— 

«“Q Judge, Yer Honor! don’t believe a word she 
says! ‘udge, Yer Honor, look at my eye! O 
Jedge, Yer Honor, she couldn't tell the truth even 
inadhrame? Oh!" 

“I want a warrant agin 
the law of her if there's say, to be had!” 

“That'll do, ladies! that'll do! Now, Mrs. Jones, 
do you make a complaint against Mrs. McQuade?” 

“Oh, ldo, Judge, Yer Honor. Ido. She”—— 

“Go to the clerk there and make it.” 

Mrs. Jones went. 

“Now, Mrs. McQuade”— 

“Judge, Yer Honor, is there no law for me?” 

“Certainly. Do you want to make a complaint 
against Mrs. Jones?” 

“I do; indeed I do!” 

“Go to the other clerk there.” 

Both ladies went to the clerks indicated. Their 
complaints were taken, sworn to and handed up to 
the judge, who read them, while the women stood 
before him, glaring defiantly at each other. 

“Mrs. Jones, Mrs. McQuade, you are each fined 
ten dollars on the other's compiaint.” 

The women collapsed, burst into tears, and were 
locked up for the night, being unable to pay.—New 
York Herald. 


Mary McQuade, Ill have 


—_—_+—_—_ 


THE EXPERIENCED SHOEMAKER. 


‘The Parisian shoemaker is thus made fun of by a 
French journal: 


His bootmaker brought him a number five and a 
quarter boot to go on a number six and a half foot, 
and the process of trying it on convinced him of the 
tortures he would have to Endergo in what Shakes- 
peare has called “The Taming of the Shrew.” 

“Too small,” he says; “they hurt.” 

“Hurt?” replies the artist, bitterly; “hurt? They 
can't hurt! I made em myself from measurements 
I took myself, and they must be a roomy fit.”” 

“Bat they do hurt.” 

“How do you know anything about it? Are youa 
Socrates ey ‘What experience have you had, any- 

ow?” 


eee 


THE MINISTER AND THE DOGS. 


The late Rey. L. W. Alexander was once holding 
a protracted meeting at a country church in Vir- 
ginia, and every day there was a full attendance of 
dogs. 

He was much annoyed, and when at last a fight 
between two terriers attracted more than ordina' 
attention, said, “Brethren, I did not know before 
came here that my preaching was beneficial to the 
dogs; but I suppose the people here think it is, from 
the way they persist in bringing their dogs to church. 
Now if you think your dogs must hear preaching, I 
propose ‘that we have a separate day appointed for 
hem, and I will give them a lecture on how to be- 
have in church.” 


—- 
A GUN TO DRINKE. 
The pocket dram-flask used to be called the 


“pocket-pistol,” — just about as dangerous, so the 
French garcon may have thought. 


One of the American millionnaires who are doing 
the Paris Exhibition wanted some champagne with 
his dinner, but, being unable to speak French, hi 
to make signs to indicate his wishes. Calling a 
waiter, he put his hands between his knees, and then 
made a fierce facial expression, accompanied by a 
hand movement, as though he were pniling a cork, 
concluding with ‘fizz, fizz!" The waiter nodded 
that he understood, went away, and returned shortly 
with a small gun, The gentleman made vigorous 
use of Angl ‘on words then. 
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THE MISSING LETTERS. 
Richard Borden’s Story. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Lx Two CHAPTEES.—CHAPTER ONE, 
When I was sixteen years old, I thought I was ina fair 


rich and famous. 


My parents were poor, and I had been obliged to leave school iu order to 


get my own living; but by great good luck 
Thad obtained a lace in the law-office of 
old Judge Peakerton, then the foremost 
member of our county bar. 

He was not only a successful lawyer, bat 
a very liberal sort of person. He had al- 
ready started two or three young men on 
the road to fortune, and to be a law-student 
in his good graces was to be sure of a career; 
80 at least people said, and I certainly be- 
lieved. : 

But though a kind man, he was exacting. 
“Business before everything else,” was his 
motto, I was inclined to be wild in those 
days, and once I delayed delivering a mes- 
sage hd had intrusted to me, when I had no 
other excuse for my neglect than that some 
young fellows had invited me to ride. He 
looked at me sternly. 

“Young man,” said he, ‘don’t let a thing 
of this sort happen again as long as you are 
in my office. Fortunately no great harm 
has been done in this case, but as a matter 
of principle and good habits, I wish now, 
once for all, to impr ss it upon you, that if 
you mean to succeed, or if you mean to re- 
main with me, stick to business, stick to 
business, STICK TO BUSINESS! That’s all, 
Richard.” 

He was leaving the office, but when he got to 


the door he turned back. “One word more,” | court had adjourned, he 


he said. “I like you, Richard, and what I say is 
for your good. Yon have talents and address, | 
and are capable of study and hard work; but 
you are inclined to be indolent, and to let your | 
love of ease and social pleasure interfere with | 
your duties. That won’t do. There is a time 
for recreation; but business is business. That's | 
the first lesson for a young man of your habits | 
to learn and live up to.” | 

“T will try to learn it, sir,” I answered, frankiy 
and earnestly; for I knew my fault, and was 
really grateful to him for his kindness and good 
counsel, 

And I did apply myself after that as I had 
never done before. He was kinder than ever, 
and boy that I was, he treated me with a great 
deal of confidence. 

He had at this time an important case coming 
to trial,—that of Gage versus Flamworth. Gage 
had furnished a friend of his, named Ireland, 
with large sums of money, to help him develop 
an improved mill-wheel. From overwork in his 
invention, and too much anxiety of mind, Ire- 
land took a brain fever and died, and the thing 
passed into the hands of Flamworth, a miller, 
who had built a mill for the new wheel, and 
who claimed to have bought poor Ireland’s 
patents. 

Gage claimed that these must have been sold— 
if sold at all—subject to a contract with him, by 
which he was to have half the profits of the in- 


| ing for,”~he said, with ‘ 
“‘Letters of Ireland to his 
wife, in which he makes frequent allusion to his - 





vention. But though he had a memoranda of 
sums advanced to Ireland, he had no written 
agreement to show, and the contract had to be 
proved by circumstantial evidence, 

As the invention turned out to be valuable, 
Gage sued Flamworth, and the case had been 
some time in the courts. Peakerton was Gage’s 
counsel. Flamworth's lawyer was Ridgefield, a 
man of inferior ability, but notorious for the 
shrewd tricks by which he sometimes won a suit 
in the face of evidence and juetice. 

The trial came on, and some pretty hard swear- 
ing on the part of Flamworth’s witnesses made 
the thing look rather dark for our side, when 
some important papers fell into Peakerton’s 
hands. 
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One day after the 
came to me iu the office, 
looking rather excited 
for a cool-headed old 
practitioner like him 

He took a pa 
from his pocket. 

“We have at last some- 
e been hunt- 











thing we 
ap air of triumph. 


contract with Gage. But you see what a condi- 
tion they are in,—badly written in the first 
place, and some of them worn almost to tatters 
since. The poor woman must have carried them 
around with her until she died; they tarned up 
yesterday in an attic. Iam afraid the other side 
has got a clue to our discovery, but it is too late 
to help them. Besides the evidence as to the 
contract, the letters are full of pathetic passages, 
in which Ireland speaks of his eternal obliga- 
tions to Gage.” 

“Which will have a tremendous effect on a 
jury!” I exclaimed, full of enthusiasm over the 
discovery. 

“{ trast they will have their due influence,” 
he said, with a smile. ‘Now, Richard, you see 
what is needed,—a clean copy of all of them. 
The poor, tattered, pathetic scrawls will do to 
hand round among the jurymen, but we must 
have an attested copy to handle and read. You 
are as quick at such work as anybody I know, 
and I think you can have it done by midnight.” 

“If not,’ I replied, eagerly, ‘I can work till 
morning.” 

“Very well. I put the letters into your hands, 
As people will be coming in here for an hour or 
two yet, perhaps you had better take them home 
and copy them in the privacy of your own room. 
Remember that the utmost care and secrecy are 
required. Keep them safe, make the best copy 
you can, and bring them to me at my honse the 
first thing in the morning.—at seven o'clock. 
Can you?” ! 

“*At seven o’clock it shall be,’”’ I anid, prompt- 
ly, delighted with my commission. 


He then gave me some further instructions , and was a fellow-boarder, aud Robbine war a 
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, With regard to the copying, and with the letters 
iin my pocket, I hurried home to my boarding- 
house, 

It was then five o'clock. I set to work in great 
\ glee. The handwriting was not hard to deci- 
pher, and I made rapid progress. At supper 
time I had some toast and a cup of chocolate 
brought up to me, I nibbled and sipped, and 
searcely lost a minute from my task. I had 
lighted my lamp; the night was before me. 

The letters were very interesting; they showed 
the enthusiastic inventor struggling against pov- 
erty and difficulty of all kinds, sometimes driven 
almost to despair, but full of faith in his ideas, 
of affection for his wife, and of gratitude to his 
friend. 

That friend was Gage. The contract was im- 
plied in every allusion to the money advanced 
by him, and all their transactions were honora- 
ble to both. I saw what an influence over the 
sympathies of a jury these letters would give a 
powerful pleader like Peakerton, and I felt that 
Gage’s cause was won. My love of justice made 
me glad of it, and my boyish vanity made me 
proud of my share in the work. 

At nine o’clock I fonnd that I had copied more 
than two-thirds of all the letters. I felt tired, 
and got up and walked about my room. After 
& little reat, one more sitting, I said to myself, 
would take me safely through my task before 
the clock struck twelve. 

Somebody knocked at my door. I packed the 
letters together before opening it, and then Jet 
in Bill Kneeland and Sylvester Robbins. Kneel- 
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brother law-student. They were both older 
than I, and I was flattered by the friendship 
they professed for me. 

“What are you up to at this time of 
night?’ said Robbins, seeing my copy and 
the pile of old letters on my table. 

“Look here, Syl,” said I, laughing, “don’t 
you ask any questions. It’s a singular case. 
I'll tell you all abont it some time.” | 

As he glanced with curiosity towards the 
table, where my copy lay in the full glare of 
the lamp-light, I placed the paper in a 
drawer, and put the package of letters back 
into their wrapper. : 

The fellows eat down and lighted their 
cigars, as if prepared for a long call. At 
length Kneeland proposed a walk. I felt 
the need of air and exercise, and thought 
this would be a good way to get rid of them. 
So I consented, left my copy in the draw- 
er, slipped the package of letters again 
into my pocket, nnd went ont, locking my 
door behind me. 

After we had been a little while in the 
street, Robbins proposed to pay ‘that bet.”” 

‘What bet?’ I asked. 

“Oh,” said he, “I bet a bottle of cham- 
pagne with Bill that Juliet Vane wouldn’t 
go to the ball with him. Lost, of course. 
Come with us, Dick, and see the bet paid.” 

Kneeland seconded the invitation. 

“Can't, boys, possibly,’ Isaid. “I’ve got 
to go back home and work till twelve 
o’clock.”” 

“You'll do your work all the easier,” 
said Robbins. ‘Come, we won't keep you 
more than half an hour.” 

The mention of champagne had inflamed 
my thirst. Thad beenat work four hours 
ata stretch. Had I not earned a little re- 
freshment? and would I not, as he said, 
get through my work all the better for it? 

“Well, go ahead, boys,’ I replied; “I'll 
take just one glass with you, any way.” 

We entered a enloon. With the popping 
of the cork and the sparkling of the glass- 
es, my spirits rose. Another acquaintance 
had joined us, and a game of euchre was 
proposed. At firet, I objected. But the 
cards were produced and shuffled. 

“Well, one game,” I said, thinking that 
if I finished my copying by one o'clock, or 
later, it would be just as well. 

After one game, we must have another. Then 
the rubber. Then another bottle of champagne, 
and more card-playing to see who should pay 
for that. 

I felt all the time that I onght not to be there, 
but reflected that I had still eight or nine hours 
to do work in that would take less than two. 
I might finish my copying and have yet some 
time for sleep, if I got home by midnight, 

I suppose I must have got home about that 
time, but I was in no condition for work, Every- 
thing whirled with me. There was then bat one 
thing to do,—sleep first, and work afterwards, 
I tumbled upon my bed in my clothes, and for- 
got everything. 

The next thing I was aware of was a strong 
smell of lamp-smoke in the room. I started up. 
Thad left the lamp barning, but it had gone out, 
leaving a foul wick and darkness. As I had 
supposed there was oil enongh in it to last all 
night, you may well believe that I was fright 
ened at the waste of time. In fact, daylight was 
glimmering through the slats of my window- 
blinds, 

I threw them open. It was not yet light 
enongh to see distinctly anything in my room. 
struck a match and held it to the face of 
my watch, It was twenty minutes past four 
o'clock. 

My wits seemed benumbed, and I had to rnb 
my brows a moment before I could fully realize 
the situation. The papers were to be delivered 
to Judge Peakerton at seven It would take me 
fifteen minutes to reach his house. Less than 
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two hours and a half to tinish the copying in, if 
I began it at once. But my wits brightened and 
my courage rose as I reflected. x 

“All right!’ I said. “Ican doit. I’ve had 
my sleep, and wakened just in time. Now for 
a lamp!” 

I found one without much delay, and placed 
it, lighted, on my table. Then—the letters. I 
remembered taking them with me, and feeling 
the package in my pocket from time to time 
as I was playing cards. I felt again. It was 
gone. 

It must have fallen out on the bed while I was 
asleep. I ran to look. I held the light. I 
searched bedclothes and floor. I nearly upset 
the lamp in my trepidation. No package! I 
felt again in my pockets, and turned: them in- 
side out in my terror and despair. 

Then I hurried back to the table. Had I not 
taken the letters from my pocket on reaching 
home? I could not distinctly remember, but it 
seemed to me that I had. I ransacked books 
and newspapers,—all the time with such fear 
and sickness of heart as no words can express, 

I felt that I was ruined, and deserved to be. 

More than that; in losing the letters, I had 
probably lost a cause for Peakerton and his cli- 
ent, who deserved something very different. 
For a moment, I was half-resolved to kill my- 
self to avoid s difficulty I had not the courage to 
face. 

Where could I have lost the letters? There 
was no means of knowing. Perhaps at the sa- 
loon; perhaps in stumbling along the street. Or 
—a terrible suspicion flashed across my mind— 
perhaps they had been stolen! 

Yes, I saw it all, or thought I did. It was one 
of Ridgefield’s tricks. Robbins was at the bot- 
tom of it, He had been emploved to rob me of 
the letters, and had got Kneeland to help him. 
I was confirmed in this suspicion by another dis- 
covery. My copy of a portion of the letters, 
which I had placed in the drawer, was also miss- 


ng necland, as Lhave said, was a fellow-board- 
er. It was not many seconds before I was 
pounding at his door with a lamp in my hand, 
and fury in my heart. 

“Who's there?” demanded a voice within. 

“I! Richard Borden!’ I answered. ‘‘Let 
me in this instant!” 

Bill complied; and when he saw me with the 
light, standing before him, pale and haggard, 
stammering with fear and rage, and heard 
enough to understand what I had lost and what 
T suspected, he showed such honest sympathy 
and unaffected astonishment that I was forced 
to believe th :t he, at least, was innocent of the 
theft. 

“And,” said he. “I don’t believe Robbins had 
anything to do with it. He helped me take you 
to your room, and we left it together. I was 
with him all the time, and I didn’t see him 
touch any papers.” 

“Somebody has touched them!” I exclaimed. 
“Somebody, too, who was with me in my room, 
—or else there were two robbers, one who picked 
my pocket, and another who rifled my drawer 
when I was out.’ 


“Look again. 
Bill. ee 


He did. We searched every nook and corner, 
—my table, the bed, the floor, every part of the 
room, The papers were certainly gone. 

I put on my hat. 

“Where now?’ Bill asked. 

“Iam going back over the ground we tray- 
elled last night to the saloon where we drank 
and played. Then I am going to find Robbins. 
If I am satisfied that he robbed me, he shall re- 
store the papers, or’’—— 

ladded a threat which seemed to make Bill 
feel uneasy. 

“T'll go with you,”’ he said, “though I'd give 
athousand dollars to tumble back into bed and 
sleep off my headache!” 

Burning with impatience, I waited for him to 
dress; and we hurried off together. 

It was in tho gray of the morning. The 
streets were deserted, and there was a chill and 
desolation about them which struck to my heart. 

The echoes of our footsteps on the empty side- 
walks seemed to mock me. Ihad ne hope of 
recovering the papers; and I told Bill so, expect- 
ing that he would say something to encourage 


Tl go and help you luok,”’ said 


me, 

“There isn’t a chance of it,’”’ he replied, paus- 
ing on a street-corner. ‘‘What’s the use of this 
wild-goose chase? Let’s go back and go to 
bed!" 

“I’m going to find Robbins, anyway!’’ I said, 
desperately. ‘Aud I’m bound to look for the 
papers, even if there is no chance of finding 
them.” 

There was nothing elxe to do, and in my tor- 
Went of mind, Fcoukl not have kept -till, The 
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search, hopeless as it was, furnished me with 
occupation; I felt as if 1 should have gone wild 


without it. So we kept on. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FOG WILL LIFT. 


The fog will lift before the day is done; 
Already through the mist, spectral and pale, 

Half gleains the glory of the morning sun, 
Half he disdains to draw the fleecy veil. 


Now for a moment clears the crested clift, 
‘And now, as suddenly, it sinks from sight; 
But slowly, slowly, the gray fog will ft 
‘And yet again the earth and sky be bright, 
Now through the space a stately mast appears, 
‘As suddenly a breezy sail doth shift,— 
Hope's messenger of ocean seen through tears,— 
‘As over the wave the filmy fog doth lift, 


So from my fate the fog shall lift full soon; 
Hope is riot dead because the sun be hid; 
A murky morning brings a radiant noon; 
The sunny eye will surely lift its ld. 
And imore and more unto the perfect day: 
The shadows gathered on the way shall drift; 
A clearer vision comes with evening's ray; 
Before the day is done the fog will lift. 
Seituate-on-the- Sea. a 
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For the Companion. 
FORGIVEN TOO LATE. 

It was noon of a hot September day in the 
plague-stricken city of New Orleans. The pave- 
ment burned beneath the feet, and hot waves of 
air almost stifled one in passing the thorough- 
fares which stretched out in long, desolate 
wartex, 

There was movement enough, such as it was, 
where business was suspended and pleasure for- 
gotten. Hearses, doctors’ buggies, carts full of 
the rough coffins of the pauper dead, jostled each 
other at every turn. Sick nurses, members of 
the Howard Association, Sisters of Charity, hur- 
ried from door to door, now and then pausing to 
answer a frenzied appeal from some window, 
where perhaps a whole household were dying or 
dead, with no one to attend to them but a child 
or a faithful servant. 

Sometimes a poor fever-smitten wretch would 
totter and fall on the sidewalk. The passers-by 
would peer curiously in his face for one minute, 
and then hurry on. Not from want of human- 
ity, for in most cases these people were running 
to the nearest drug-store for medicines, or to 
procure medical attendance for their own house- 
holds. The Yellow King is so quick in his move- 
ments that he has to be met with equal speed, or 
he xecures the victim for his own. 

A man, evidently a gentleman from his dress 
and general bearing, was walking hastily down 
Canal Street. Suddenly he put his hand to his 
head, staggered and fell at full length on the 
pavement. A woman in the peculiar dress of 
the Protestant Sisters of Charity, who was pass- 
ing on the other side, hastened to his assistance. 
As she raised his head, she uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment. 

“Mr. Nugent here! What could have brought 
him to the city at this time?” 

She felt his pulse, put her hand to his head. 
“It’s not fever he has,’’ she said, half-aloud. 
“Sun-struck, I think.’’ 

She stood up and signalled a passing hack. In 
a few minutes, with the assistance of the hack- 
man, the gentleman, who was beginning to re- 
cover consciousness, was helped in the vehicle, 
and she took her place beside him. 

“Where must I drive?’ asked the hackman. 

“He’s not conscious enough to answer any 
questions,” she thought, looking at Mr. Nugent, 
“and I’m sure I don’t know where he’s putting 
ap. Drive to 96 Bienville Street,” she added, 
alond. 

At No. 96 a woman came to the door when the 
hack stopped. “Why, surely, that’s never you, 
Sister Margaret,” she cried, “bringing another 
yaller-fever patient here, after the times I had 
with the last! Jaint goin’ to hire my rooms to 
the Society no more after this month sure. Why 
don’t you take him to the hospittle? That’s the 
best place.’’ 

“Because I choose to bring him here, Mrs. 
Simins,” answered the Sister, descending from 
the vehicle. ‘We have rented your rooms for 
the accommodation of the sick, and we will bring 
them here whenever it suits us. This one, how- 
ever, is nota yellow-fever patient. I want No. 8 
for him if it isn’t occupied. He’s a wealthy 
planter from Lafourche, and I can promise you 
ample pay for any extra attention you show 
him.” 

Sister Margaret understood the open sesame 
to Mrs. Simms’ heart. She at once became vol- 
uble fn her offers of service, and with her aid 
Mr. Nugent was soon in a comfortable bed ina 
pleasant, airy room. 

He groaned faintly at intervals, but it was a 
long time after the proper remedies were applied 
| before he opened his eves and looked intently 
at the Sister who was bending over him 

“You remember inc Mr, Nugent?” she said, 
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“Vm Sister M. wret, who nursed your wife 
during her long illuess last sumer.” 

“Yes, I know you,”’ he answered, faintly. 
“Do you know where Rosa is? I can’t find her.” 

“Rosa?” asked the astonished Sister. ‘Isn't 
your daughter at home at Beauvoir? Of course 
he’s light-headed,”’ she thought, after a mo- 
ment's reflection. 

“J see what you think!’’ cried the sick man, 
impatiently. ‘But I'm not delirious; I was only 
overpowered by the heat. You remember my 
son Jules? A bad boy, « very bad boy. He be- 
came involved in a dirgraceful transaction, and 
I was pretty bitter about it: so he ran away, 
came here to the city, and got work as a ship- 
ping-clerk. When the yellow fever broke out 
Rosa wanted me to send for him; but I wouldn’t. 
I wanted him to suffer for his disobedience, 
and to repent of his disgraceful ways. 
when a letter came from his boarding-house 
telling us that he had the fever, I was firm.” 

His voice grew very faint, and he seemed 
about to relapse into the stupor from which he 
had just awakened. 

“But Rosa?” repeated the Sister, loudly, hop- 
ing to arouse his attention. 

“Yes, Rosa; she ran away two days ago, leav- 
ing word she was going to find Jules and take 
care of him. She had his direction; but I found 
the boarding-house keeper dead and the house 
closed. I don’t know where to look. She is 
only sixteen years old, and is wandering alone 
about the city. Find her for me, and I'll give 
you,—I'll give you"”—— He relapsed into a 
state of semi-consciousness which soon merged 
into a profound sleep. 

Sister Margaret was a woman of quick intelli- 
gence, and accustomed to deal with just such 
emergencies. It was no strange thing during 
the epidemic for people to come in search of 
friends or relatives in the city, and to find all 
trace of them gone, uniess their names happened 
to be on the death-list. 

“The boy was doubtless taken to a hospital 
when taken with the fever,” she thought. ‘It’s 
easy to find ont by examining the entries of each 
for the last week. Rosa might have reached him 
before he wax moved. At any rate, in seeking 
for him, Iam most likely to find her.” 

She left word with Mrs. Simms if the patient 
waked up, to tell him she had gone in search of 
his daughter, and he must await her return. 
Then she went on her way with a quick, firm 
step. She was a small, elderly woman, with a 
kindly look in her dark gray eyes, which her 
patients called beautiful. No nurse in the city 
was more in demand than Sister Margaret, for 
no one had been more successful in her minis- 
trations. 

“Poor, pretty Rosa!’’ she thought, as she 
moved rapidly on. ‘You mast have been goad- 
ed to madness before you ventured to take such 
astep.”’ She thought of her as she had Inst seen 
her, a beautiful young girl, with a dash of self- 
will and imperiousness in her character, an in- 
heritance from the father, who was one of the 
most imperious of men. 

She remembered, too, that Rosa had a warm, 
loving heart, and the best of that love was givén 
to her handsome, scapegrace brother Jules. Yes, 
he was wild; she could not deny that, and be- 
tween the father’s severity and the mother’s 
weak indulgence, the boy was utterly ruined. 
Yet he did love his sister better than any one 
else in the world. 

The first hospital she entered had admitted no 
patient by the name of Jules Nugent. Sister 
Margaret passed rapidly through the wards, 
thinking that among the list of ‘‘unknowns” he 
might be found. 

Long habit had inured her to the terrible 
sights and sounds of a fever hospital, but they 
are like a hideous nightmare toa stranger. Here 
was an athletic man held down by attendants in 
his raving delirium. There another, rolling his 
red eyeballs around with the look of some hunt- 
ed animal trying to escape from his pursuer 
Now and then she came to a cot where the strug- 
gle was over, and the swift pencil of the yellow 
death was rapidly painting the victiin through 
all the shades of yellow to the final bronze tint, 
which lingers until hidden by the coffin. 

No Jules was there, and Sister Margaret lost 
no time in hurrying to the next hospital. On 
the steps she met the phvsician in charge, the 
excellent but eccentric Dr. L—. 

“Ha, Sister Margaret!’ he cried. ‘Glad to 
see you. Hope you've come to help us, for 
we’re very short of good nurses, and the fever 
is increasing rapidly.. Won’t have room to- 
morrow for another patient. Plenty of work 
up there in the wards, Sister Margaret, for you, 
if you’re ready for it.” 

“Not yet,"’ she answered. ‘Im on a special 
errand just now. Do yon remember the name 
of Jules Nugent among the patients?” 
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“Why, tu Le sure Tdo, Are you in search of 
him? Yes, he's here,—Nv. 40,—but you'll do 
him no good.’ He won't live twenty minutes, if 
he isn’t dend now. But you'll have work get- 
ting his sister away from him. She came yes- 
terday, and no one can get ber away from his 
bed. Very much in the way, too, but I’m sorry 
for the poor pretty child. She’s got fever now 
herself, but unless we use force, nothing can be 
done with her. Try and persuade her to leave. 
Good-morning.”’ 

Sister Margaret hurried up the steps to the 
designated ward. Nearest the door, she eaw & 
cot near which a girl was kneeling, her face 
buried in the bedclothes, and her hand grasping 
couvulsively the pillow, on which a face was 
lying. An awful face it was, with the grimness 
of death setting on it. No trace there of hand- 
some Jules Nugent, but the Sister knew it was 
he, and the search was ended, 

She put her arm around the girl's ueck. 
“Rosa, come with me,"’ she said,—"with Sister 
Margaret.”’ 

Rosa looked up, and at a glance, the Sister 
saw that the fever was on her. * 

“TI cannot leave him! I cannot leave him!’’ 
she repeated, in a low, monotonous tone, At 
that moment, her eyes fell on the dend face be- 
side her, and she sprung to her feet with a shrili 
cry. 

“Who has taken away Jules and brought that 
mulatto there?’ pointing with trembling finger 
to the awful bronze mask onthe pillow. ‘‘Bring 
back my brother! © my Jules, my Jules, where 
have they taken you?” 

Sister Margaret saw that this delusion would 
aid her in getting the poor girl away. She un- 
derstood that, unable to watch the death-strug- 
gle, Rosa,tin agony, had hidden her face perhaps 
for an hour, while the transformation was going 
on. No one who has never seen it can under- 
stand how totally persons who die of yellow 
fever lose all trace of their former appearance. 

“Yeu, Jules has gone, Rosa,’ said Sister Mar- 
garet, ‘and you must come with me now.’”’ 

She no longer resisted. In fact, the fever was 
gaining so rapidly on her system that Sister 
Margaret concluded it would be most prudent 
not to remove her from the hospital, but secure 
a private ward there if it was to be had. 

Fortunately, the best in the establishment was 
empty that day, and the girl was immediately 
removed to it. A few hurried lines were written 
to Mr. Nugent by Sister Margaret, who then 
took her post as sick purse, which she never left 
during the progress of the disease. 

The father was soon by the bedside of: his 
daughter, unnerved, conscience-smitten at the 
death of his son, and the dunger of the child of 
bis love. She did not often know him, and when 
she did, all memory of his harshness seemed to 
have passed away. 

She had forgotten her brother's iJlness and her 
flight from home, and her mind was busy with 
the home-life at Beauvoir before the demon of 
dissension had entered their circle. She was 
never violently ill, nor did she suffer much pain, 
but Sister Margaret was familiar with every 
phase of that special type of yellow fever, and 
knew that she was steadily growing worse. 

The third day her mind was clearer, and she 
recognized the fact that she was not at home, 
though she did not ask where she was. 

“Does mamma know that 1am sick, papa?’’ 
she asked, suddenly. 

“She will know it to-day, darling. I wrote by 
the boat this morning.”’ 

‘And Jules, poor Jules! Sister Margaret says 
he has gone home.- Promise me you won't be 
harsh to Jules, papa, for he is not always to 
blame Promise me.” 

Shaking with sobs, the unhappy father prom- 
ised what he could never perform in this life. 
The gate by which forgiveness could enter the 
son’s ear and soften the father's heart was for- 
ever closed. Satisfied with the promise, Rosen 
seemed to lie at ease, with a faint smile on her 
lips. 

“I want you to write a letter for me to mam- 
ma,” were her next words, with some of the old 
imperious ring in her voice. Her father obeyed, 
and she dictated in a faint voice: 


“I came to find Jules, mamma, and I’m sorry I 
made you uneasy, which you must have been.” 1 
found him ill in the hospital, but he’s at home now, 
they tell me, though I see him plainly standing by 
the bed and looking at me. Perhaps it’s the fever, 
but he’s holding out his hand to me and smiling, and 
I fee] I must go. O Jules”—. 

The voice ceased. The pen dropped from Mr. 
Nugent’s trembling hand. The child was dead. 

M. BL Ww. 
————_+o,_ 
A PHYSICIAN UNDER FIRE. 

Being “under fire” Is not an agreeable situation to 
a non-combatant, us Senac, physician to Marshal 
Saxe, once found out, 

Wherever hi ‘nt, he insisted en Senuc accompa- 











nying him, and one day. while besieging a certain 
town, wishing to examine more closely the works 
that had been constructed, he ordered the carriage 
in which the physician was sitting to be drawn up 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, and mounting his 
horse, bade his companion wait there till he came 
back. 

««But, Monseigneur,” objected Senac, “I sce the 
gunners yonder pointing their pieces this way, and 
aiming at the carriage.” 

“«In that case," retorted the marshal, “I recom- 
mend you to pull up the glasses;” and without an- 
other word started off on his expedition. 

No sooner had he done so than his Esculapius 
quietly opened the carriage door, slipped out and 
took shelter in a trench until M. De Saxe returned. 
— Belgravia. 

—_—_+or__ —_ 
For the Companior. 


ON A HIGHER LEVEL 
By Oharles Egbert Oraddock. 


As Jack Dunn stood in the door of his home on a 
great crag of Chinquapin Ridge and loaded his old 
rifle, his eyes rested upon a vast and imposing array 
of mountain ranges filling the landscape. All are 
heavily. wooded, all are alike, save that in one the 
long horizontal line of the summit is broken bya 
sudden vertical ascent, and thence the mountain 
seems to take up life on a higher level, for it sinks 
no more and passes out of sight. 

‘This abrupt rise is called “Elijah's Step,”—named, 
perhaps, in honor of some neighboring farmer, who 
first explored it; but the ignorant boy believed that 
here the prophet had stepped into his waiting flery 
chariot. 

He knew of no foreign lands,—no Syria, no Pales- 
tine. He had no dream of the world that lay be- 
yond those misty, azure hills. Indistinctly he had 
caught the old story from the nasal drawl of the 
circuit-rider, and he thought that here, among these 
wild Alleghanies, Elijah had lived and had not died. 

‘There came suddenly from the valley the baying 
of a pack of hounds in full cry, and when the crags 
caught the sound and tossed it from mountain to 
mountain, when more delicate echoes on a higher 
key rang out from the deep ravines, there was a 
wonderful exhilaration in this sylvan minstrelsy. 
The young fellow looked wistfal as he heard it, then 
he frowned heavily. 

“Them thar Saunders men hev gone off an’ left 
me,” he said, reproachfully, to some one within the 
log-cabin. “Hyar I be kept a-choppin’ wood an’ a 
pullin’ fodder tiN they hev hed time ter git upa 
deer. It "pears ter me ez I monght hev been let ter 
pat off that thar work till I war through huntin'.” 

‘He was a tall young fellow, with s frank, freckled 
face and auburn hair; stalwart, too. Judging from 
his appearance, he coald chop wood and pull fodder 
to some purpose, 

A heavy middle-aged man emerged from the house, 
amd stood regarding his son with grim disfavor. 
“An' who oughter chop wood an’ pull fodder but 
ye, while my hand air sprained this way?” he de- 
manded. 

‘That hand had been sprained for many a long day, 
but the boy made no reply; perhaps he knew its 
weight. He walked to the verge of the cliff, and 
gazed down at the tops of the trees in the valley far, 
far below. 

‘The expanse of folinge wan surging in the wind 
like the wave of thesea. From the unseen depths 
beneath there rose the cry of the pack, inexpreasibly 
stirring, and replete with woodland suggestions. 
All the echoes came out to meet it. 

“I war promised ter go!” cried Jack, bitterly. 

“Waal,” said his mother, from within the house, 
“ "taint no good nohow.”” 

Her voice was calculated to throw ofl upon the 
troubled waters,—low, languid, and fall of pacify- 
ing intonations. She was a tall, thin woman, clad 
in a blue checked homespun dress, and seated be- 
fore a great hand-loom, as a Indy sits before a piano 
or an organ. The creak of the treadle, and the 
thump, thump, of the batten, punctuated, as it were, 
her consolatory disquisition. 

Her eon looked at her in great depression of spirit, 
as she threw the shuttle back and forth with deft, 
practised hands. 

“Wild meat air a mighty savin’,” she continued, 
with a housewifely afterthought. “I aint denyin’ 
that.” 

Thump, thump, went the batten. 

“But ye needn't pester the life out’n yerself 'kase 
ye aint a-runnin’ the deer along 0’ them Saunders 
men. It ‘pears like a powerful waste o° time when 
ye kin take yer gun down ter the water enny evenin’ 
late, jes’ ez the deer air goin’ ter drink, an’ jes’ 
shoot ez big a buck ez ye hev got the grit ter bring 
home. Ye can't do nothin’ with a buck but eat 
him, an’ a-runnin’ him all around the mounting 
don't make him no tenderer ter my mind. I don't 
see no sense in huntin’ ‘cept ter git somethin’ fitten 
ter eat.” 3 

This logic was not a panacea for the tedinm of 
the day. spent in the tame occupation of pulling 
fodder, ns the process of stripping the blades from 
the cornatalks is called in the South. 

But when the shadows were growing long, Jack 
took ‘his rifle and set out for the profit and the 
pleasure of still-hunting. As he made his way 
through the dense woods, the metallic tones of a 
cow-bell jangled on the air,—melodions sound in 

the forest quiet, but it conjnred up a scowl on the 
face of the young mountaineer. 

“Everything on this hyar mounting hev got the 
twistin’s ter-day!"" he exclaimed, wrathfully. “Hyar 
is our old red cow a-traipsing off ter Andy Bailey's 
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house, an’ thar won't be a drap of milk for supper.”” 

This was a serious matter, for in a region where 
coffee and tea are unknown luxuries, and the even- 
ing meal consists of such thirst-provoking articles 
as broiled venison, corn-dodgers and sorghum, one 
is apt to feel tho need of some liquid milder than 
“apple-jack,” and more toothsome than water, 
wherewith to wet one’s whistle. 

In common with everything else on the mountain, 
Jack, too, had the “twistin's,” and it was with a 
sour face that he began to drive the cow homowards. 
After going some distance, however, he persuaded 
himeelf that she would leave the beaten track no 
more until she reached the cabin. He turned about, 
therefore, and retraced his way to the stream. 

There had been heavy rains in the mountains, and 
it was far out of its banks, rushing and foaming 
over great rocks, circling in swift whirlpools, plung- 
ing in smooth, glassy sheets down sudden descents, 
and maddening thence in tumultuous, yeasty bil- 
lows. 

An old mill, long disused and fallen into decay, 
stood upon the brink. It was a painful suggestion 
of collapsed energies despite its picturesque drapery 
of vines. No human being could live there, but in 
the doorway abruptly appeared a boy of seventeen, 
dressed like Jack, in an old brown jeans suit anda 
shapeless white hat. 

Jack paused at a little distance up on the hill, and 
parleyed in a stentorian voice with the boy in the 
mill. 

«What's the reason ye air always tryin’ ter toll off 
our old red muley from our house?” he demanded, 
angrily. 

“I aint never tried ter toH her off,” said Andy 
Bailey. “She jes’ kem ter our house herself. I 
dunno ez I hev got enny call ter look arter other 
folkses’ stray cattle. Mind yer own cow.” 

“I hev got a mighty notion ter cut down that thar 
sapling,”—and Jack pointed to a good-sized hickery- 
tree,—“an’ wear it out on ye.” 

“I aint afeared. Come on!" said Andy, impu- 
dently, protected by his innocence, and the fact of 
being the smaller of the two. 

‘There was a pause. “Hev ye been a-huntin’?” 
asked Jack, beginning to be mollified by the rare 
luxury of youthful and congenial companionship; 
for this was a scantily-settled region, and boys wore 
few. 

Andy nodded assent. 

Jack walked down into the rickety mill, and stood 
leaning against the rotten old hopper. ‘What did 
ye git?” he said, looking about for the game. 

“Waal.” drawled Andy, with much hesitation, | 
“J haint been started out long.” He turned from! 
the door and faced his companion rather sheepishly. | 

“I hopes ye aint been poppin’ off that rifle o' yourn | 
along that decr-path down in the hollow, an’ a-skeer- 
in’ off all the wild critters,” said Jack Dunn, with | 
sudden apprehension. “Ef I war ez pore a shot ez | 
ye air, I'd go a-huntin’ with a bean-pole instead of a 
gun, an’ leave the game ter them that kin shoot it.” 

Andy was of a more mercurial and nervous tem- 
perament than is usual in these regions, and this 
fact perhaps may account for the anomaly of a 
mountain-boy who was @ poor shot. Andy was the 
scoft of Chinquapin Ridge. 

“I hev seen many a gal who could shoot ez well ez 
ye kin,—hetter,” continued Jnck, jeeringly. “But 
law! I needn't kerry my heavy bones dewn thar in 
the hollow expectin’ ter git a deer ter-lay. They 
air all a-settin’ off a-smellin' the powder ye hev been 
wastin’.”” 

Andy was pleased to chango the subject. “It 
*pears ter me that that thar water air a-scattlin’ 
along toler’ble fast,” he said, turning his eyes to the 
little window through which the stream could be 
neen. 

It was running fast, and with a tremendous force. 
One could obtain some idea of the speed and im- 
petus of the current from the swift vehemencc with 
which logs and branches shot past, half-hidden in 
foam. 

The water looked black with this white contrast. 
Here and there a great grim rock projected sharply 
above the surface. In the normal condition of the 
stream these were its overhanging banks, but now 
submerged, they gave to its flow the character of 
rapids, 

‘The old mill, its wooden supports submerged too, 
trembled atid throbbed with the throbbing water. 
As Jack looked towards the window, his eyes were 
suddenly distended, his cheek paled, and he aprang 
to the door with a frightened exclamation. 

Too late! the immense bole of a fallen trec, shoot- 
ing down the channel with the force and velocity of 
a great projectile, struck the tottering supporta of 
the crazy, rotting building. 

It careened, quivered in every fibre; there was a 
crash of falling timbers, a mighty wrench, and the 
two boys clinging to the window-frame were driving 
with the wreck down the stream. 

‘The old mill thundered against the submerged 
rocks, and at every concussion the timbers fell. It 
whirled around and around in eddying pools, 
Where the water was clear, and smooth, and deep, 
it shot along with a great rapidity. 

The convulsively-clinging boys had looked down 
upon the black current, with its sharp, treacherous, 
half-seen rocks and ponderons drift-wood. The wild 
iden of plunging into the tumult and trying to swim 
to the bank faded as they looked. Here in this 
smooth water there might be a chance. In that 
frightful awirl there lurked only a grim certainty. 

The house had swung along in the middle of the 
stream: now its course was veering slightly to the 





The boys were caged, as it were; the doorway was 
filled with the heavy debris, and the only possibility 
of escape was through that little window. It was so 
small that only one could pass through at a time,— 
only one could be saved. 

Jack had seen the chance from far up the stream. 
There was a stretch of smooth water close in to the 
bank, and a low-hanging beech-tree,—he might catch 
the branches. 

They were approaching the spot with great rapid- 
ity. Only one could go. He himself had discovered 
the opportunity,—it was his own. 

Life was sweet,—so sweet! He could not give it 
up; he could not now take thought for his friend. 
He could only hope with a frenzied eagerness that 
Andy had not seen it too. 

In another moment Andy lifted himself into the 
window. A whirlpool caught the wreck, and there 
it eddied in dizzying circles. It was not yet too late. 
Jack could tear the smaller, weaker fellow away 
with one strong hand, and take the only chance for 
escape. The sbattered mill was dashing through the 
smoother waters now, the great beech-tree was hang- 
ing over their heads; an inexplicable, overpowering 
impulse mastered in an instant Jack's temptation. 

“Ketch the branches, Andy!’ he cried, in a wild, 
hoarse voice. 

His friend was gone, and he was whirling off alone 
on those cruel, frantic waters. In the midst of the 
torrent he was going down, and down, and down 
the mountain. 

Now and then he had a fleeting glimpse of the dis- 
tant ranges. There was “Elijah’s Step,” glorified 
in the sunset, purple and splendid, with red and 
gold clouds flaming above it. To his untutored im- 
agination they looked like the fiery chariot again 
awaiting the prophet. 

The familiar sight, the familiar, oft-repeated fancy, 
the recollection of his home, brought sudden teara to 
his eyes. He gazed wistfully at the spot whence he 
believed the man had ascended who left death un- 
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tasted, and then he went on in his mad rush down 
to the bitterness of death. 

Even with this terrible fact before him, he did not 
reproach himself with his costly generosity. It was 
strange to him that he did not regret it; perhaps 
like that mountain he had suddenly taken up life on 
a higher level. 

The sunset splendor was fading. The fiery chariot 
was gone, and in its placo were floating gray clouds, 
—the dust of its wheels, they seemed. The outlines 
of “Elijah’s Step” were dark. It looked sad, be- 
reaved. Its glory had departed. 

Suddenly the whole landscape seemed full of reel- 
ing black shadows,—and yet it was not night. Tho 
roar of the torrent was growing faint upon his enr, 
and yet its momentum was unchecked. Soon all 
was dark and all was still, and the world slipped 
from his grasp. 

“They tell me that thar Jack Dunn war mighty 
nigh drownded when them men fished him out'n the 
pond at Skeggs’ saw-mill down thar in the valley,” 
anid Andy Bailey, recounting the incident to the 
fireside circle at his own home. 

“They seen them rotten old timbers come a-floatin’ 
ez peaceable on to the pond, an’ then they seen 
somethin’ like a human a-hangin’ ter "em. The 
water air ey, still ez a floor thar, an’ deep an’ smooth, 
an’ they didn’t hev no trouble in swimmin’ out to 
him. 

“They couldn't bring him to, thongh, at fust. 
They said in a little more he wonld hev been a gone 
coon. Now"—pridefully—“ef he hed hed the grit 
ter ketch a tree an’ pull ont, like I done, he wouldn't 
hev been in sech a danger.” 

Andy never knew the sacrifice his friend had made. 
Jack never toll him. Applanse ia at beat a slight 
thing. A great action is nobler than the monument 
that commemorates it; and when a man gives him- 
self into the control of a generous, noble impnise, 
thenceforward he takes up life on a higher level. 


—— +9 


FISHING ADVENTURE. 

Judge Wendell, of California, met with a serious 
adventure while fishing near Truckee. 

Tho stream was almost dry, and he could walk 
over its rocky bed between the pools. He sat down 
on a boulder and dropped his line into a pool. 

Suddenly, he heard a tremendous roar. Looking 
up stream, he saw a vast body of water, eight feet 
high, rushing down upon him. A dam had broken 





left. This could be seen through the window and 
the interstices of the half-fallen timbers. | 


being fat and short-legged. The water quickly over- 
took him, and carried" him nearly a quarter of a 
mile, finally throwing him on the bank so nearly 
drowned that he was thought to be dead. . 


nee S 
For the Companion. 


HOUSE AND HOME IN PARIS, 

A man’s home is very much like himself. Every 
man except those unhappy beings who “board” tries 
to have a home, one spot where he can bo at ease 
and free from restraint. ut the Parisian has quite 
different notions of ahome from the Englishman or 
American. 

We stop before one of the tall houses in Paris and 
look up at the balconies and windows. Perhaps it 
isa stone house. It is handsomely decorated with 
carvings, and has largo windows opening in the 
middle like double doors. Very likely half the 
windows are filled with flowers. Instead of a front 
door and tall steps, with a basement and area door, 
there is a grand archway, big enough for a carriage, 
leading into a court in the centre of the building. 

On entering the arch, we find a door opening into 
the janitor's rooms, and another opposite, leading to 
the floors above. The court is filled with planta and 
flowers, and even the stairs may be decorated with 
plants in pots. The whole building is spacious, light 
and beautiful, perhaps a trifle like a palace to our 
eyes. 

What do we learn from this? The Frenchman 
has a thrifty mind and an eye for beauty. Hishome 
is strong, solid, and safe from fire. It is cheap be- 
cause it 1s well built and durable, and is easily kept 
in repair. It is also handsome, and whoever goes in 
or out sees something to please the eye and give one 
pleasant thoughts. 


A Paris Home. 
The janitor receives us at the door. There are 











away. 
He ran as fast as he could, yet not very swiftly, | 


four or more families living in the house, each hav- 


BATHTUB. 


ing the exclusive use of one floor. They may not 
even know each others’ names, and may pass each 
other every day on the stairs as perfect strangers. 
The janitor may be the only person in the building 
who knows all its occupanta. 

‘We go up the handsome stone staira to our flat. It 
is merely a set of rooms, sometimes seven, some- 
times only two, a chamber, and parlor, and a little 
closet. The rooms may be lofty in height, and 
beautifully finished, but there is no gas, no hot and 
cold water in the chambers, no furnace, no bath- 
room, and perhaps no kitchen. For a fire, each 
room has an open fireplace where wood, bought by 
the pound, may be burned. The carvings and 
flowers, the fine curtains and benutifally-polished 
floor, the obseqnious janitor and the whole palace: 
like place, seems rather a sorry home after all. 


Taking a Bath. 

Next to being good is the duty of being clean. 
And I sometimes doubt whether a person can be 
“good” if he does not have an occasional bath. 
There ia no bath-room in the house, or even means 
of getting enongh hot water. The good Frenchman 
must have a bath. What does he do abont it? 

The picture shows the Parisian implements for 
taking a bath at home. You must hire a travelling 
bath-tub. Men drag a great iron tank on wheela 
through the streeta, and at your order will stop at 
your door. On top of the tank isa tub, and this, if 
you wish a bath, they bring up stairs and roll it 
through the entryway to the chamber. 

Next, they draw the hot water from the iron tank, 
and bring it up stairs in pails, and pour it into the 
tub. Finally, yon take your bath. After that, the 
men come again, take the water down, and londing 
up the tub, they march soberly away. 

Your good Parisian does not get up very early in 
the morning. Really, he sat up so Inte the night be- 
fore that he enn’t be expected to rival the early bird. 
By the ald of a spirit-lamp, some coffee is made. 
‘The baker has left a loaf a yard long at the door. 
and the bread and coffee, and a pat of butter, make 
his breakfast. The coffee is delicious, the bread 
sweet, but that's all there is. American children 
visiting Paris think it a very thin little breakfast, 
and perhaps they ask for something more. The 
landlady may give them one egg; but even this is 
considered a piece of extravagance. 


Breakfast with a Fork. 
At noon, the family all mect at some restaurant, 


and have what we would call a regular dinner. 
They call it breakfast,—breakfast with a fork, to 
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@istinguish it from the first breakfast. It in- 
Gludes soup, fish, meat, vegetables and fruit, 
and it is, certainly, the best-cooked breakfast 
in the world. 

At six o'clock, the family again meet at a res- 
tanrant and have dinner. Frequently, two or 
more families will unite and have dinner togeth- 
er. In this case, the meal becomes a grand and 
solemn event, to be considered in a serious light, 
If it lasts from six till nine o'clock, all the better. 
The event is the more important. The dinner 
is properly digested, the social virtues are cul- 
tivated, and everybody has a delightful time. 

Compared with an American dinner, this sol- 
emn feast is better cooked, costs less, and is 
served in better style; bat it lacks variety, has 
too many salads and sweets, and it is hardly as 
nutritious or even as healthful as the ordinary 
American dinner. 

This {a the style of living followed by vast 
nambers of French people. Not all of them, 
however, for new ideas are making headway, 
and many houses in Paris are advertised as hnv- 
ing all the American improvements. In such 
houses the meals are served at home, and the 
people really live in what the Anglo-Saxon calls 
a homelike fashion. 

Our dear, delightful home dinners, with all 
the world shut out, may seem tame to the good 


T have in mind, an old man was beating the 
wool, one woman was carding it, and another 
shaking it out. Agreeable, very. Fancy mak- 
ing up a bed once a year, and in this extraordi- 
nary fashion. CHARLES BARNARD. 
————_+e+—___ 


GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The chief business of the present session of 
Congress will be to pass the annun) appropria- 
tion bills. The approvriation bills are passed ev- 
ery alternate year. The government cannot be 
carried on without money, and nota cent can be 
legally spent for carrying it on, unless an appro- 
priation of it has been made by Congress. 
This session must close on the 4th of March, 
1879; and as the consideration of these bills takes 
much time, it can be seen that little leisure will 
remain for other business. We will trace the 
process of making the appropriations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury furnishes to 
the House of Representatives each year an esti- 
mate in detail of the sums needed for the differ- 
ent departments. The estimates which have 
already been sent in are for the year which will 
begin on the Ist of July, 1879, and will end on 
the 30th of June, 1880. 

Of course the estimates are not made up inthe 
first place by the Secretary of the Treasury. 





‘WASHERWOMAN’S CART. 


Parisinn. He likes to see the passing on the 
street, the carriages, the gay dresses; and the 
bustle and stir of the world amuse him as he 
eats his dinner. 

Then he thinks it cheaper to live at a restau- 
rant. Perhaps ft is, but where is his home? 

Late at night, the family straggle back to 
their beantifal palace, or to their ordinary apart- 
ments: they pull the bell, and the door mysteri- 
ously opens. They goin. The door closes with 
8 slam, and the dark, cold hall re-echoes with 
thesound. They climb the winding stairs to the 
floor they occupy, and get to bed as soon as 
poasible, for the rooms are dark and cheerless, 
except where the tiny wood fire warms a part 
of one apartment. A candle must be used. No 
gas, no bath-room, no hot water. Itisa bean- 
tiful house, and the dinner at the restaurant 
was delightful. But it is not at all homelike. 


‘Washing and Bedmaking. 


The picture shows the laundry women stopping 
before a Frenchman's door. The group consists 
of a two-wheeled cart piled high with baskets 
and bundles, two women, a small girl and a 
wonderfully small donkey. Once a week, these 
women call for the clothes and cart them off, 
perhaps miles, into the conntry to the banks of 
a brook or river. They have no wash-tubs, 
wash-boards or wringers. 

The articles are thrown in the river, and the 
women stoop down on the banks or stand ina 
floating barge nnd beat them with wooden mal- 
lets. Then they are wrung by hand and spread 
on the grass to dry. 

They may be ironed in the country. or taken 
back to town and there ironed in one of the little 
shops that may be seen on every street. Fare- 
well to buttons, and perhaps to clothes. You 
may be glad if they all come home, and you 
must not mind such trifles as a rent or missing 
buttons. The good Parisian is absorbed in the 
contemplation of the beautiful. How can he 
consider buttons, wringers, set-tubs, and like 
American barbarisms? 

Perhaps, some fine spring morning, we call on 
our French friends, and find the house in a great 
pother. What’s the matter? Is it a May-mov- 
ing, or spring-cleaning? 

Here are people hard at it in the court-yard, 
or even right on the sidewalk, raising a great 
dust, and performing the annual bed-making. 
The mattresses, stuffed with wool, get pretty 
hard in the conrse of a year, and a man and one 
or two women come in to rip open the beds. shake 
up the wool and make them up again. In the case 


Those for the Department of the Interior, for 
example, are made up in that office, each bu- 
reau of the Department, Lands, Pensions, In- 
dians, etc., giving its own estimate to the Sec- 
retary, who sends the whole to the Treasury 
Department. 

Thus each office gives a statement of the 
amount needed for its own naes, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury combines all of them, and 
sends the estimates together to the House of 
Representatives, where they are referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The clerk of this committee makes a rongh 
draft of the several bills. The military acade- 
my appropriations are in one bill, those for the 
army another; for the navy a third, and s0 on. 
All the expenditiires that do not come naturally 
under either of the general classes are put in a 
bill for ‘sundry civil expenses,” sometimes 
called the ‘“‘omnibus’’ bill. 

Each bill is referred by the committee to a 
sub-committee of three members, who discuss it, 
and make it as perfect as they can, and who 
report it back to the committee. It is then con- 
sidered by the full committee, and reported to 
the House. 

The member who reports it ‘“‘has charge of it’ 
in the House. He moves that it be considered 
on acertain day; and on that day he moves that 
the House go into committee of the whole upon 
it, and explains the principle on which it is 
framed, answers questions, and advocates or op- 
poses, on behalf of the committee, any amend- 
ments that may be proposed. 

After his explanation the subject is open for 
general debate, and then the reading clerk of 
the House begins to read the bill aloud, slowly, 
by sections. He stops when any member offers 
an amendment, and begins again when the com- 
inittee has voted. 

In committee of the whole the rules allow only 
ashort time for the discussion of each amend- 
ment, and the yeas and nays cannot be taken on 
any question, 

When the whole bill has been read and 
amended, it is reported to the House. Themem- 
ber who has charge of it either asks the House 
to adopt all the amendments, or to reject some 
of them. Often amendments adopted by the 
committee of the whole are afterwards rejected 
by the House, although the two bodies consist 
of identically the same members. When the 
votes on the amendments have been taken, the 
bill is passed, and sent to the Senate. 

In that body, algo, it is referred to the Com- 


to the Senate with proposed amendments, It is 
considered by the Sennte as in committee of the 
whole, amended and passed, in a manner very 
similar to the process in the House. 

On being returned to the House it is again re- 
ferred to the appropriation committee, which re- 
ports usually a recommendation that the House 
do not concur in, that is, rejects, all the Senate 
amendments. The Senate thereupon insists upon 
them, and proposes a committee of conference, 
to which the House agrees. 

The committee of conference consists of three 
senators and three members. This committee 
usually succeeds in making a compromise, the 
House accepting some of the Senate amend- 
ments, and the Senate abandoning some of 
them, while the rest are modified and accepted 
by both. When a conference report has been 
made, it must either be accepted or rejected asa 
whole. It cannot be amended. If either the 
committee fails to agree, or either branch of 
Congress rejects the report, there is another con- 
ference. 

It sometimes, but does not often occur, that 
all efforts at agreement fail, and then the bill is 
lost. If the two Houses finally agree, the bill is 
enrolled, signed by the Speaker of the House and 
President of the Senate, and finally approved by 
the President of the United States, when it be- 
comes a law. 

Despite the use of this intricate machinery, 
appropriation bills often receive far too little 
consideration. They are passed hastily, and 
contain provisions which both branches would re- 
ject if they could vote coolly and fairly on the 
question. This isa result of leaving such vast 
power in the hands of conference committees. 
But time will expose the evil, and the people will 
at last find a remedy for it. 


——+9)—_—_—_. 


THE INWARD JUDGE. 
The sont itself its awful witness is. 
Say not in evil doing, “No one sees,” 
And so offend the conscious soul within, 
‘Whose enr can hear the xilences of sin 
Ere they find voice, whose eyes unsleeping see 
‘The secret motions of tmquity, 


Nor in thy folly say, “I am alone.” 

For, sented in thy heart a8 on a throne, 

The ancient Jnidge and Witness liveth still, 

To note thy act and thonght; and as thy ii 

Or good goes from thee. far beyend thy reach, 

The solemn Doom man’s seul ix set on each. 
Joux Gkeexteay WHITTIER. 


——+9—__——_ 
OATHS. 


When the Marquis of Lorne took the oath of 
office as Governor-General of Canada, or was 
“sworn in,’ he read and assented to two oaths, 
each a yard long. He was called upon to swear 
allegiance to the Queen and her successors, and 
to perform faithfully the duties of his office. 

The practice of requiring oaths from persons 
about to enter upon office is very ancient. It 
was in nse both among the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. The custom of attesting by an oath the 
truth and fidelity of the person swearing is older 
still. “Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh,”’ said Abraham to his servant, before 
sending him on the mission that gave to Isaac 
his wife Rebekah, ‘and I will make thee swear 
by the Lord, the God of heaven, and the God of 
the earth.”’ 

At the present day there is among the civilized 
peoples of Europe and America a general con- 
sent that an oath, or something equivalent to it, 
must be taken before any person can assume an 
office, or before he can be a witness in court. 

There are various ways of taking the oath, 


breath, and the attesting phrase is shortened 
down to two syllables, ‘'S'elp y’'God."* 

The oddest customs of all are thouve of the Chi- 
nese, The usual way is for the witness, kneel- 
ing, to break a china saucer against the witness- 
box,—a way more expensive than impressive. 

A California paper describes a case in a court 
in that State in which all the parties were Chi- 
nese, and unusual solemnity was resolved upon. 
The ceremony of swearing them took place in 
the street. Wooden and wax tapers were lighted, 
after having been rubbed against the neck of a 
live chicken, and while they were burning, the 
oath was read by a Chinaman in his own tongue. 

Then a bundle of paper was lighted, and the 
woman who was prosecuting the suit stepped 
over it twice while it was burning. The cath 
was read again, and each witness, as he repeated 
it, threw a copy into the fire; after which, they 
each stepped over the burning paper. Finally, 
the woman chopped off thechicken'’shead. It is 
to be hoped that, after all that mummery, they 
told the truth. 

The object of taking oaths being merely to 
bind the persons taking them by what they 
themselves deem the strongest form of obliga- 
tion to be truthful or faithful, the form itself is 
of little consequence, A Mohammedan swear- 
ing on the Bible would feel under no strong re- 
ligious obligation,— no more than would a Chris- 
tian swearing on the Koran. The law wisely 
requires ench witness to swear in the way he 
himself deems most solemn and binding. 

—_+o—__—__ 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 

The life of Bayard Taylor, who recently died at 
Berlin, where he was serving as United States Min- 
ister to the German Court, was a very striking in- 
stance of what can be achieved by hard, persistent 
work. He was born of obscure parentage, and had 
but a very ordinary education; but nature implanted 
in him two qualities which served to conduct him to 
fame and high position. These were, a literary 
taste, and a sturdy spirit of perseverance which 
nothing could subdue. 

He began life as a type-setter in a printing-office; 
and his first progress towards reputation and suc- 
cess was a trip that he made to Europe some forty 
years ago, where he tramped from city to city, and 
from country to country, making notes as he went. 
On his return, he printed a little book,—“Views 
Afoot,""—which soon became famous, and gave him 
@ position as an author. 

From that time until the other day when, fall of, 
honors, in the midst of comfort, and in the prime of 
life, he suddenly died, his career was one of untir- 
ing labor. Bayard Taylor was not a literary genius 
of the first order. He owed his success rather to 
what we call “talent,” that is, taste, and a capacity to 
express and use it, cultivated by long, patient study 
and practice, and to the stalwart tenacity with which 
he absorbed himself in his calling. 

Horace Greeley used to say that he never knew 
such a worker as Bayard Taylor; and certainly, the 
number and the excellence of his productions, in 
poetry and prose, show how assiduously and con- 
stantly he must have used his brain and his pen. 

By such devotion to work, he became noted as the 
best English translator of Goethe’s grand poem, 
“Faust,” and it was as a deserved reward of the fine 
contributions he thus made to our literature that he 
was selected as an eminently fit envoy of this coun- 
try to the court of the Emperor William. 


—_+o—___ 


VARIETY SHOWS AGAIN. 

The proprietor of one of the worst class of variety 
shows in Philadelphia attempted to open it lately on 
Sunday evening on the pretence of a necessary 
“dress rehearsal.” Mayor Stokley, who years age 
declared that two-thirds of the juvenile criminals in 





even among English-speaking peoples. The 
most usual way, perhaps, is to hold up the right 
hand, and repeat the words of the vath, or as- 
sent to them when officially spoken. Another is 
to place the right hand on a copy of the Bible 
during the ceremony. Catholics are sworn on 
the Bible, and afterwards kiss it, 

Jews, of course, swear on the Old Testament 
only. Quakers “affirm,” but are required to 
add that they do it under the pains and penalties 
of perjury. In England the testimony of infidels 
and of all men who for any reson do not believe 
that an oath is more sacred than one’s bare word, 
is not received at all. 

Persons entering the service of the United 
States were formerly required to take what has 
been called the “‘iron-clad’”’ oath, by which they 
swear that they have never borne arms against 
the country, or aided its enemies, But after the 
war closed, 2 modified oath was provided for 
those who could not truly declare this; and such 
persons only swear that they will not do so in 
the fature. 

There are many curious customs in taking 
oaths. Nothing is less solemn than the manner 
in which the onth is sometimes put to juries and 
witnesses; or the off-hand way in which men 
often swear to the truth of depositions and affi- 
davits before justices of the peace. A clerk of 








mittee on Appropriations, which report it back 


a court can swear half-a-dozen witnesses in a 





the prisons of that city, were sent there by the infla- 
ence of these shows and the flash Hteratare of the 
day, and who has waged an incessant and energetic 
war against both, promptly ordered the arrest of the 
proprietor. 

Among the witnesses against him was a leading 
politician, who in great distress stated that his only 
son, a young lad of sixteen, had been led to visit this 
infamous theatre, and in consequence had become a 
drunkard, vicious and dissolute in every way. The 
mayor heard him in silence, and then replied,— 

“I am sorry for your son, but I have small sym- 
pathy for you. Five years ago I introduced into 
our Legislature a bill to utterly abolish these places. 
It passed the Senate, and was defeated in the House, 
—by your single interposition.” 

‘When this man interfered in behalf of these vile 
resorts, his own son was bat a child. 

It is the parents, after all, who are most to blame 
for the evil done by vicious books, or by places of 
amusement. The men who vend or keep them are 
of a class who have little moral responstbility. They 
want to make money, and (aey take a short and sure 
way to do it. 

The boys who read the books and flash papers, and 
who crowd the pits of these ballet-showa, know little 
of the damning injury which they will receive. They 
want amusement, and are tempted by the pictures, 
the lights, the music, the glitter. They are innocent 
when they accept the temptation, and they receive 
a stain on mind and soul which only Omnipotence 
can efface. 





But every father knows precisely what is the effect 
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of this kind of literature and of these shows, and 
when he neglects to guard his boy, or to take his 
Part asa citizen in suppressing them, and neglects 
also to provide his children with pure, healthy 
Yeading and amusement, he is largely responsible 
for the fatal consequences that are almost sure to 
follow. 
———_+e+—_____ 
TRYING TO TEACH GEOLOGY. 

It is the hardest sort of work to teach an ignorant 

man if he thinks he knows all about a subject. 


‘The instructor, besides having his labor for his | 


pains, is likely to excite the contempt of his pupil. 

A gentleman acquainted with geology, while trav- 
elling through the valley of the Guadalupe, Texas, 
came across a farmer who showed him two curious 
fossils. “This is a petrified cow’s tail,” said the 
farmer, “and this is a buck’s horn. The animal 
tmaust have been a big one to carry such a thing on 
his head.” 

The gentleman remarked that they were ancient 
sea-shells, fossils which told of the time when the 
country was covered by the sea. The farmer looked 
at him with an expression which plainly said, “Are 
you a fool, or do you take me for one?” 

“Here's a thing,” he sald, bringing forth a fossil 
which was the tooth of an iguandon, “that’s sorter 
strange; but I’ve studied it out that it wassome sort 
of a weapon made by the Injuns.” 

“No, sir,” replied the geologist; “this is a tooth 
of the great lizard of the ancient world, whose body 
was sixty feet long.” 

«¢You're a fool,” quietly remarked the farmer. 

««That,” he added, as he kicked another fossil, ‘is 
@ petrified wasp’s nest.” 

“Excuse me,” politely interposed the would-be 
instructor, “but that is a fragment of coral which 
grew when the cretaceous ocean rolled over this 
land.” 

The farmer looked at the man of geology with an 
expression which seemed to say,— 

«Well, ding you, I'd like to give you a good lick- 
ing!” 

The geologist left him adhering to his cow’s tail, 
buck’s horn, Indian weapon and wasp’s nest. 


+, 


FORGIVING AN ASSAULT. 

John Quincy Adams, when irritated, was not the 
maildest- mannered man that ever sat in Congress. 
But he was a Christian, and a word of apology, 
even from one who had grossly insulted him, would 
banish all resentinent from his heart. 

One day, some thirty-four years ago, while Mr. 
Adams was busy in his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a page approached and said that « Mr. 
Sangster desired to speak with him at the door. 
Going ont, the old man was met py that person, who, 
in an angry tone, exclaimed,— 

«You are wrong, you are wrong, and I will kick 
you!” 

First, thrasting his right handin Mr. Adams’ face, 
he drew it back to strike him. But the old gentle- 
man was too quick for his cowardly assailant. In 
an instant, the man’s wrists were seized, and he 
found himself powerless in Mr. Adams’ rigorous 
grasp. The bystanders interfered, and Sangster was 
locked ap in jail. 

‘Thence he wrote a letter to Mr. Adams, apologiz- 
ing for the assault, and attributing it to sudden pas- 
sion. He was tried, and Mr. Adams, being called 
as a witness, described the assault, but said that, 
from the moment he received Sangster’s apology, 
all resentment had been eradicated, and that he 
would have been pleased if the case had not been 
prosecuted. The court, however, sentenced the 
assailant to thirty days’ imprisonment and one han- 
dred dollars fine. 

+9 
CHANGES OF WEATHER. 

The climate of New England and of the Middle 
and Western States is not an agreeable one. The 
sudden changes of forty degrees between mid-day 
and night promote neither health nor enjoyment; 
but it may be a relief to our misfortune to know 
that other people, in torrid climes, fare no better 
than we. An American surgeon in the late Egyp- 


tian expedition to Abyssinia gives a description of 
country. 


the curious climate of th: 
October the 

The morning breaks bright and clear, with un- 
clouded sunshine; at mid-day it grows cloudy; two 
hours later, the rain comes down in torrents. Then 
follows a splendid sunset succeeded by a clear night, 
the heavens studded with stars, both the North Star 
and the Southern Cross being visible at the same 
time. 

Mr. Froude, in his account of a visit to South 
Africa, speaks of the climate as more intolerable 
than that of England. The high winds, blowing 
clouds of red dust, and the terrific thunder showers 
that come up without warning, make a residence 
there anything but ag 











able. 





or — 


A GREAT MAN’S POVERTY. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the English Goy- 
ronment that members of Parliament receive no 
compensation. The lords of the Upper House are 
supposed to have ample incomes, and the hc 
an election to the House of Commons is thought to 
be an equivalent for service rendered. When Lord 
Macaulay entered Parliament at thirty years of age, 
he had no means of support but his pen, and 5 small 
income from a fellowship in Cambridge University. 
His articles for the Edinburgh Review brought him 
&® guinea a page, and he occasionally managed to 
write an article for vach number. But as Parlia- 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





India. 
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AIDING A POOR SAILOR. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days,” here is one at hand: 


A Japanese boy named John Mangero was wrecked 
off the island of Niphon in 1840. e was rescued by 
Capt. Whitetield, of a New Bedford ship, and car- 
ried to Honolulu, from thence to the United States, 
Capt. Whitefield placed him in a school in Fair 
Hilo nade great proficiency in the lan a 
e made roficiency e es an 

other branclies of'stud ‘Rtver leavin, FicKool, his 
enterprising spirit led him to California, thence to 
the Sandwich Islands; here he sought the aid of the 
Seaman's Chaplain, the Rev, Mr. on, by w! 

he secured a passage to Japan. 

After suffering various embarrassments through 
suspicions of those in authority in his native land, 
he came to be respected for his intelligence and in- 


aa sought for especially on account of his 
knowledge of American affairs. When Commodore 
Perry ited Japan with his fleet, and made his fa- 
mons treaty by which the ports of the country were 
opened to the world, John Mangero was the mediam 
of commanication. 

He translated the communications from the Jay 
anese to English for the commodore, and his reply 
into Japanese for the Japanese Government. In 
various ways, by his influence in no small degree 
Japan has emerged from a condition of medieval 
stagnation to that of the magnificent enterprise she 
now exhibits. 

John Mangere je now a man of leading induce 
in public affairs in Japan. 6 parti e Jap- 
antes Government has manifested for the United 
States is doubtless due in no small degree to him. 


———+o»—___. 


HOW TO BECOME GRACEFUL. 
The Young Woman’s Journal thinks a refined, 
gracefal manner can be acquired by any woman. 
It says, ‘The best grace is perfect naturalness. Still, 
you must stady yourself, and form your manners by 
the rule of that art which is but a carrying out of 
the law of nature. 


“Bat if it is your nature to be forever assuming 
some unplcturesque, ungracefal attitade, pray help 
nature with a little art. 

“If you are stout, avoid the smallest chair in the 
room, and be sure you sit on it, not to lean back in 
it with your hands folded in front of you. just below 
the line of your waist, especially while the present 








fashion lasts. 
“If you are thin, do not carry yourself with your 
chin protruding and your 5; column carving 


like the bow] of a spoon. 

“Do not wear flimsy materials made up without a 
ruffle, or puff, or flounce, to fill up the hard outlines 
of your bad figure, so cruelly defined by the tightly 
pulled-back draperies. 

“Study the art of dress. We once knew a very 
plain woman who dressed so tastefully that it was 
an absolute pleasure to look at her. 

“Tf you have been moping until you are sick with 
the thonght of your own hopeless ugliness, be up 
and doing. Forget your disoppointments, forget 
the past and the sneers of your own family over 
mistakes that you have made.” 


——_—_+or——_ 


NOT WIFE, BUT THE COW. 
The reader of Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall” may 
have mused, as if in doubt of its correctness, over 
the line which speaks of the wife being held by her 
clownish husband as 
“Something better than his dog, # little dearer than his 
horse.” 


But the line’s trathfulness was exhibited by the in- 
cident which happened during the flood at West- 
fleld, Mass.: 


On the evening of the flood Mr. H. E. Warren was 
reading his evening paper at his house on Pine Hill, 
Ittle dreaming of the deluge in the valley below, 
when he was startled by a noise at his front door. 
He opened the door, and there stood a man witha 
cow. The man asked the privilege of tying his cow 
in the barn. Mr. Warren gave his consent, but 
asked why he wished to leave his cow there. 





From June to | 


“Why,” replied the man, “there is a great flood 
down town. Didn't you know it?” 

Mr. W— replied in the negativ 
man where his wife and children were. 

“Oh, they down there somewhere, I suppose!” 


nd asked the 























replied the 

“But are they safe?”’ continued Mr. W—— 

«J don’t know; I guess so,” replied the man, with 
apparent unconcern. “But,” he continued, “I 
thought the old cow would get drowned, and’ so I 


brought her up here.” 
Se 





DE QUINCEY / 

Thomas De Quincey, like many brilliant but 
ratic men of genius, owed much that was pure and 
enjoyable in his sad life to early memories of the 
Bible, and the lingering of its lessons in his mind. 
In one passage of touching beauty, he says: 

























It happened that among our nursery collection of 
| books was the Bible, illustrated with many pictures. 
And in long dark eve as my three sisters with 
myself sat by the firelight round the guard of our 
nurs book was in such requ mongst us. 
It rn 8 ar as music, 
One young nurse, whom we all loved, would often, 
before any candle was lighted, strain her eyes to 





read it for us; and sometimes, according to her sim- 
le powers, would endeavor to explain what we 
found obscure. 

We, the children, were all constitutionally touched 
with pensiveness. The fitful gloom and sudden lam- 
bencies of the room by firelight sulted onr evening 
state of feeling; and they suited, also, the Divine 
revelations of power and mysterious beanty which 
awed us. Above all, the story of a just man—man, 
and yet not mere man, real and above all things, 
and yet shadowy above all things, who had suffered 


If one fs seeking an illustration of the promise, 


ND HIS LITTLE SISTERS. | 


mentary duties became more burdensome, from his|death on the cross in Palestine—slept upon our 
recognized position as a leader in debate, and his | minds like early dawn upon the waters. 

time out of Parliament was absorbed in social claims, 
he found less and less opportunity for writing. Of 
necessity his income was narrowed, and he wassorely 
pinched to maintain a respectable appearance. He 
sold medals earned at Cambridge to meet daily needs, 
and would have been obliged to renounce public 
life had he not received a lucrative appointment to 


a = 
FARADAY’S LOST CUP. 

Mr Pentecost, the Evangelist, replying to the 
charge of folly made against those who believe that 
God will raise the dead, gave this beautiful illustra- 
tion: 

There is a story told of a workman of the it 
chemist Faraday. One day he knocked into a firof 
acid a little silver cup. It disappeared, was eaten 
ap by the acid, and couldn’t be found. The ques- 
tion came up whether it could ever be found. One 
said he could find 1t; another said it was held in so- 
lution and there was no possibility of finding it. 
‘The great chemist came in and put some chemical 
into the jar, and in a moment every particle of the 
silver was precipitated to the bottom. He lifted it 
out a shapeless mass, sent it to the silversmith, and 
the cup was restored. If Faraday could precipitate 
that silver and recover his cup, I believe God can 
restore my sleeping and scattered dust. 


ter 


“A PROUD WOMAN.” 
The arrival of the Marquis of Lorne in Canada 


hich | has recalled the amusing picture and dialogue pub- 


lished in Punch, when his engagement to the 
Queen’s daughter was made public. Punch intend- 
ed it as a “hit” at the pride which distinguishes a 
Scotchman when one of hisclan is concerned. A 
Gaelic fisherman, just ashore, addresses another: 
nee a’ wi’ ye, Donal? Ha’e ye ony news yon- 
“Na, I hear nathing,—0oo, aye,—they were sayin’ 
MacCallam More's son's goin’ to get warrit.” int 
“Ay, ay,—an’ wha's he goin’ to get marrit tal?” 
“Ye ken the Queen, e 
“Ay, I ken the Queen.” 
“Aweel, it’s wi’ her young docthor he’s goin’ to 


marrit. 
“Eh-eh! The Queen maun be a prood woman.” 


e 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The Princess Louise, in replying to a deputation 
ef the Ladies’ Educational Association of Montreal, 
made a suggestion which is full of good sense: 

“May I venture to a1 it the importance of giv- 
ing special attention to the subject of domestic econ- 


omy, which properly lies at the root of the highest 
life of every true, woman?” 
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Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. See our 
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EVERY PARENT 


‘Who has family of boys and girls should see to it that 
thelr children havea Bracket Saw. With it your children 
will adorn the home with beautiful works of art. With it 
they will cutltivate a love for mechanics. With it they can 
earn money. This has proved trae in so many fainilies 
that we do not healtate to give the Bracket Saw our high- 
cst te 


Sree 


For Sl, 


we will send to any address our Improved Bracket 
Saw Outfit, which contains all the tools, a Book of In- 
struction, extra Blades, Patterns, &c., necessary for 
learning this useful art. We will also give yon full-sized 
working designs for making over 75 splendid Brackets of 
all sizes and kinds; Picture Frames, Swiss Clocks, Easels, 
&e., &c., de. You could not buy these same 75 Brackets, 
&c., made up at the store, for less than $50. Now with 
our $1 Bracket Saw Outfits you can make every 
one of these beautiful and useful articles. If you have 
even a moderate amount of business enterprise, you ought 
to sell from $5 to $20 worth of rackets and fancy arti- 
cles among your friends and acquaintances, With the 
money you earn with your Bracket Saw Outft yon can 
| purchase the splendid Holly Scroll Saw, with which you 
can commence business on a larger scale. 














THE MOST 


USEFUL CIFT 


FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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THE 
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CONSISTS OF 


1 Beautiful Box, 
1 me, Japanned and Beautifully Orna- 












78 Bracket and Ornamental Designs, full 
| 1D -st Steel Saw Blades, 
| 1 Brad Awl. 


| 1 Sheet Sand Paper, 
185 Miniature Designs, with a price-list, at full 





nize, 
1 Sheet of seen reseion Pay 
5 Sithouette Designs. Comic, 
1 Sheet Alphabet< and Figures, 
1 :32-Inch Wood Measure, 
1 Manual of Instructions.—! 
1 Manual of Wood Carving. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





i} BRACKET SAW OUTFIT} 
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200 
varieties of Vegetabl Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Eto 
Invaluable to all. for it, Address 


Ser 
D.M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOGM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating honse plants by 8. 
T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the Massach 
setts Agricultural College, Mailed FREE to 
dress by W. H. BOWKER & CO.,, Manufac rs, 
Bowker’s Ammoniated Food tor Flowers and the Cele- 
brrtel Stockbridve Manures. 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston; 3 Park Place. New York. 

















Priced Illustrated Catalogues Free on application. FY] 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK.‘ 
OWA eae 


FLORILINE. 


“ PEoRILINE.” — FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 
ia the best Liqnid dentifrice in the world. It thoronghly 
cleanses pai ily decayed teeth froin all parasites or liv- 
“animalcuis.” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delightful fragrance to the breath, 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
remover instantly all odors arising froin a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soaa, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 

armies. 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxvorp 81., 
London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


POS AN.Y. SINGER SEWING 

MACHINE, with drop-leaf tavier 
‘Cover. and case of two drawers, as shown ia 
out. Warranted New, Latest Improv. 
Perfect. N> ray aaked till seco and trict. 
Send for cirenlarandsave mener, Address 
ECONOMY EMPORICM, 199 Deartore B.. CUICAUD 


















Ladies Returning from the Sea-Side, and 
from interior spas and watering-places, will find Lainp's 
Broom or Yocrna certain means of effacing tan, frec- 
kles and other disfignrements caused by exposure to the 
sun and air, Nor will they incur the alightest risk in 
using this beanty-giving article, since it does not contain 
a single constituent prejudicial to health. In this, ns in 
every other respect, it is immensurably superior to all 
other preparations for the skin, It obvintes every defect 
of the complexion, and imparts an additional charm to 
the fairest face. 


BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Females suffering from pain and weakness will de- 
rive great comfort and strength trom the ure of ben- 
son’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Where children are 
affected with whooping cough, ordinary coughs or 
colds, or weak lungs, it_is the: ne and only treatment 
they should receive. This article contains new medi- 
cinal elements such. ns are fond in no other remedy 
in the same forin. It is far stiperiur to common por- 
ous plasters, liniments, electrical appliances and oth- 
er external remedies. It relieves pain at once, 
strengthens and curea where other plasters will not 
even relieve. tor Lame and eal a 
matism, Kidney uiseuse anid all local aches 
pains it is ulso the best kuown remed, 8k for I 
‘son’s Capciue Plaster nnd take no of ‘Sold b: 
ruggists. Price 25 cents. 
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STAMPS ! 40°. voll assorted Foreign Stampa, 25 


® ots.; 125, al) different, worth | to 5 cia, 
each, 26cta.; 0 vnrietien U. 5., 20 ct.; anplendid STAMP 
ALBUM, gilt, flexible cover, 25 cts.; Lonrd cover, 45 cts. 
Stamps sent on approvul to responsible parties wlio rend 
references, Unused Postnce Stamps taken. New Cir- 


| cular free. JOSEPH BEIFELD, Chicago, Ml. 


“WHY DONT ES LET EMMA ALONE 9” 











Music. 7 full pleces, worth 
$2.30 in sheet form, are in 
scorns” for Jun'y., “Love 
‘cenes that nre Mrightest,”” 
Viillance,” Polka 3-ilitaire. 
Iynm, and “No Nome but hasa 
ni vy nail on receipt of price, 
S0., 538 Waeh. St, Horton 


Special to the Boys and Girls of the Com- 
panion. 


TEXAS LANDS ADVANCING! ! 
$160 to $175 cash---$200 to $226 time. 

























Owing to the rapidly. increasing demand for lands in 
| Texas, prices (o $175 cash, and $225, part time, 
per section, Those that have not been ready to take a 
section at the low price of $150, and who have or may no- 
tify me tmmediately of their expectations so to do. ¥ will 
fil their orders att rices until January 7th. and 
fearing it may dis re. L will, on receint of &50, 













| hold the offer good, provided the balance, 
110, i . 









|= bruary 10 Tine prices; 
ls 5 in one y t 6 per cent. 
all about Texas sent on receipt of 
ef] to write full name, that there 
no mistake in your Duds. 
H. KENT. Agent Texas State Lands. 








| _ Davenport, Jowa 
| - 





|A double-barrel cun, 
SHOT! 

[5 lou ks; Tarragted 
GUN feces 


Feconecseanii ierermonales wiih 
. Ja Wad Catter,(or $18, Gan be sent C.0 D. 
ivilegp to examige before paying. Send stamp for 


d x Disconnts. 
Reduced Prices tod Large, incon 




















For the Companion. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


A voice of low and tender pain 

‘Sighs through our grieving land to-day, 
A dissonance within the strain 

8o lately set to measures gay. 

‘We mourn for one too early lost 
From life, and love, and labors high, 
Gone, when his country prized him most, 

And dead beneath a foreign sky. 


From Norway's shadowy groves of pine, 
From far Palmyra’s rains gray, 

From cloud-capped Alp and Apennine, 
From ocean isle and rock-girt bay, 

Come tones to awell the fearful rune, 
Which t-ees, und winds, and surges blend, 

For bim, with’ pilgrim staff and shoon, 
Who made each leaf and flower a friend. 


His was the poet’s heaven-born fire, 
And his the harp of troubadour; 

With hand of strength he swept the Iyre, 
The master’s touch, so swift and eure. 
No stain obscured his well-earned fame, 
His manhood’s honor whitely shone, 

And ever an we spoke his name. 
‘We prondly thought he is our own. 


A youth, he sought with eager hope 
he biisy city’s crowded ways, 
What doors before his feet shonid ope! 
What dreams grow reul at his gaze! 
The “Open Sesame” he tried 
Had magic in {t ns of ott; 
The world is hard, the world is wide, 
But toll and truth ponsess its gold. 


To-day the Muses veil their eyes, 

As, hushed around that laurelled brow 
The brave, the beautiful, the wise, 

In atress of deep bereavement bow; 
But in Vathalla’s stately seats, 

The glad tmmortals haste to give 
Such welcome as he only meets 

hose royal work shall ever live. 
Maxcarer E, SaxcstEr. 


—o——_—_ 

















For the Companion. 
NORAH’S BOOK-MARK. 


The pathos of childhood is often a mighty 
agent of Christian influence. It cannot sur- 
prise us that it should be so in a kingdom which 
requires every subject to become “‘as a little 
child.” 

A little Irish girl, whose heart had been touched 
by the teachings received at a mission school, 
wished very mach to express her gratitude in 
some special way; but she was too poor to buy 
anything forthis purpose. A token costing as 
much as a cent would have been quite beyond 
her means. 

She thought of the matter continually, and 
finally concluded that she must try to make 
something. The prayer she had uttered when 
she first comprehended what the Saviour must do 
for her was the short and simple one, ‘Jesus, 
save mo!’ She had repeated this very earnestly 
and constantly, until she felt it had been an- 
swered, The melting effect of Divine love in 
her young soul told her so. 

That prayer was very precions to her, and she 
could think of no better way to tell her feeling 
than to put the words in the form of a gift to her 
teacher. So she found an old piece of canvas 
and some bits of colored yarn, and with a needle, 
set about her task 

It was slow work, and she was not very skil- 
ful. but she finished it at last. The letters were 
rudely made,—spelt ont on the little strip of can- 
vag,—‘‘Jesus, save me.” Then she cut off a 
piece of one of her bonnet strings, and sewed 
the motto on it, and carried it to her teacher. 

Such a token could not be otherwise than ten- 
derly accepted. The patience of loving fingers, 
the meaning and the motive of it, made the 
homely little thing beautiful. The teacher not 
only joyously thanked the child, but showed the 
gift to a Christian gentleman, who borrowed it 
to do sacred service. He carried it with him to 
meetings in the same city and in other cities, 
and related how and by whom it was made. 

Ita story touched many hearts, and the very 
first time he told it, there were twelve listeners 
who sincerely took up the prayer that Norah had 
stitched upon the little ribbon, and found the 
same blessing that she had found. Many times 
the gentleman has repeated the story and exhib- 
ited the humble gift with gracious results} and 
still little Norah's book-mark is doing a good 
work for hcr Master. 

See 
A JUST REBUKE. 

Rich men are apt to neglect their dutics as 
citizens when their performance would interfere 
with their business or convenience. There was 
one such, the richest man in Boston, who re- 
ceived a merited rebuke for his selfish neglect: 

Tonce heard this anecdote of JIndge Parsons, 
(said the Rev. James Freeman Clark,) the great 


Massachusetts advocate and lawyer. 
It is said that, being about to try a mercantile 
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case, he ordered a jury to be summoned, and 
among the names was that of Col. Thomas H. 
Perkins, the leading merchant of Boston in that 
day, and a personal friend of Judge Parsons. 

When the officer made his return, he laid down 
a fifty-dollar bill before the judge. 

“What is that?’ said Parzons. 

“Col. Perkins says he is very busy indeed to- 
day, and prefers to pay his fine.”’ 

“Take that back to Col. Perkins,”’ said the 
ipdge, “and tell him to come here at once; and 

if he refuses, bring him by force,” 

When Col. Perkins appeared, the judge looked 
sternly at him, and said, ““What do you mean, 
sir, by sending money when you were ‘summoned 
to sit on this jury?” 

Col. Perkins replied, ‘(I meant no disrespect to 
the court, Your Honor, but I was extremely busy 
fitting out a ship for the East Indies, and I 
thought if I paid my fine, I might be excused.” 

“Fitting out a ship for the Indies, sir!’’ 
shouted the judge; “‘and how happens it that 
youare able to fit out a ship for the East Indies?” 

“Your Honor, I do not understand you.” 

“TI repeat, then, my question, how is it that 
you are able to fit out a ship for the East Indies? 
If you do not know, I will tell you. It is be- 
cause the laws of your country are properly ad- 
ministered. If they were not, yon would have 
no ships. Take your seat, sir, with the jury!”— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


—— +o 
MEN’S NAMES. 


The study of men’s names is interesting, as it 
shows that they all had their origin in some fit- 
ting fact. A writer in the New York Times 
presents some of the facts which gave birth to 
the more common names now in use, 


Many English surnames express the county, 
estate, or residence of their original bearera; as 
Burgoyne, from Burgundy; Oornell or Cornwal- 
lis, from Cornwall; Fleming, from Flanders; 
Gaskin and Gascoyne, from ony; Hanway, 
from Hainault; Polack, from Poland; Welsh, 
Walsh and Wallis, from Wales; Coombs, Comp- 
ton, Clayton, Sutton, Preston, Washington, from 
towns in the county of Sussex, England. 

The prefix atte or at, softened to a or an, has 
helped to form a number of names. ‘Thus, if a 
man lived on a moor, he would call himself Atte- 
moor or Atmoor; if near a gate, Attegate or 
Agate. John atte the Oaks was in due time 
shortened into John Noaks; Peter at the Seven 
Oaks into Peter Snooks. 

In old English, applegarth meant orchard; 
whence A) pplegate and Appleton; chase, a forest; 
clive, a cliff; clough, a ravine; cobb, a harbor; 
whence these names. 

The root of the ubiquitous smith is the Anglo- 
Saxon smitan, to smite. It was applied prima- 
rily to blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, 
masons, and smiters or strikers in general. 

Baker, Taylor, Butler, Coleman (coalman), 
Draper, Cowper (cooper), Cutler, Miller, and the 
rest plainly denote occupations. 

Lorimer is a maker of spurs and bridle-bits; 
Arkwright, a maker of chests; Lander, contract- 
ed from lavandier, a washerman; Banister, 
the keeper of a bath; Kidder, a huckster; Wait, 
a minstrel; Crocker, a potter. 

Such names as Baxter and Bagster are the 
feminine of baker; Webster of webber or weav- 
er, which shows that these trades were first fol- 
lowed by women, and that when men began to 
take them up they for some time kept the fem- 
inine names. 

Steward, Stewart, or Stuart, Abbot, Knight, 
Lord, Bishop, Prior, Chamberlain, Falconer, 
Leggett (legate), either signified what the per- 
fons so styled were, or they were given them in 
jest or derision, like the names King, Prince. 
and Pope. 

The termination ward indicates a keeper, as 
Durward, doorkeeper; Hayward, keeper of the 
town cattle; Woodward, forest keeper. 

Read, Reed, or Reid is an old form of spelling 
red, and was bestowed, as White, Brown, and 
Black were, to denote the color worn, or the 
complexion had. 

Hogarth, from the Dutch, means generous, 
high-natured; Rush is subtle; Bowne, ready; 
Bonner, kind, gracious; Eldridge, wild, ghastly. 

Many Welsh names naturalized in English 
are from personal traits, as More, great; Duff, 
black; Vaughan, little; Lane, slender; Mole, 
bald; Gough, red. 

Surnames now apparently meaningless had 
meaning in old English and provincial dialects. 
Brock, for instance, signifies badger; Talbot, 
mastiff; Todd, fox; Culver, pigeon; Henshaw, 
young heron; Coke, cook. 


———_+o—__— 
ADRIFT ON LAKE ERIE. 
George Percy, of Cleveland, Ohio, twenty 
years old, recently passed through a thrilling 
experience of terror and hardship, which, hap- 
pily, falls to the lot of few. He was left two 
nights and a day on the deep, helpless, and 
clinging to the bottom of a capsized boat. His 
rescue alive was a wonder. 


In company with a companion named Angus 
McGillis_he sailed ont of Cleveland harbor in a 
small sail-boat bound ona pleasure-trip to Rocky 
River. a pleasure resort several miles to the west 
of the city. Whenthree miles ont a blast struck 
them, whirled the boat about like a top. and left 
her bottom-side np. The boys climbed on the 
bottom and sat there up to their waists in 
water, 

They saw boats all about the harbor, and sig- 
nalled to them for help, but in vain. At last Per- 
ey, who was an expert swimmer, determined to 
swim to the shore for help, and cast himself off, 
but the waves wero too much for him, and he 
was obliged to pat back to his companion, 
They stili shouted and signalled but only wasted 
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their strength, which was needed to keep their 
place in their perilous condition. 

Darkness setted down over the angry waters, 
and hope had almost died out of their hearts, 
but at midnight it revived when they saw a 
schooner bearing down upon them. They shout- 
ed, and thought they were heard. he dark 
monster sailed on, came down upon them, 
and struck the mast of their boat with a shock 
that jostled them into the water. McGillis came 
up no more. 

Percy made an herculean effort, braced his feet 
against the side of the schooner, and pushed 
himself away. His cries for help broughta man 
to the side of the boat. He looked over, mut- 
tered something, went away, and was seen no 
more. Percy swam to the boat, mounted it, and 
for the rest of the night was tossed about in the 
storm and darkness. 

Daylight dawned and brought the hope that 
was not fulfilled. All day he sat there, cold, 
hungry and despairing. A dozen times he 
slipped off in the water, and a dozen times swam 
back. At one time a blow struck his boat, 
tipped her over, and entangled him in the rig- 
ging, from which he hardly escaped. Darkness 
again fell, and another night of peril was before 

‘im. 


Toward morning another boat bore down upon 
him—this time the propeller Benton. Although 
much farther off than was the schooner, they 
heard his cries, rounded to and lifted him 
aboard. He wus too weak to walk. bat by Bree. 
er nourishment was soon out of danger. They 
returned him to his mother, who was certain 
that the waves would never give him up. 


———___+o —-—_ 
For the Companion, 


CHINA. 


Unon the rippleless Hoang-no giides 
‘An uncouth junk with oplum-eating crew. 
Beyond, on distant dreamy river aides. 
Sinmber quaint cots and hamlets of bamboo. 


Gaunt groups of Mongol soldiery, living bronze, 
Chant on the lower decks theif guttural lays; 

And through their midst some closely-shaven bonze 
Chews his betel, and marmurs Buddha's praise. 


Above, a haughty mandarin lolls and dreamer 
Within the shade, while slaves wave colored plumes, 
To waft the cool aif on his brow, that seems 
Furrowed and darkened by strong vinous fumes. 
Near him, a maiden, almond-eyed and wee, 
Smiles at the river’s azure vistas grand, 
Daintily sipping aromatic tea, 
Her favorite parrot perched upon her hand. 


The port is seen; like one diaphanous star, 
Kaifung, in all the argent of its kiosks, 

Looms with its porcelain turrets from afar, 
‘Mid huge pagodas and sweet-smelling bosks. 


The gaudy sails vibrate, then fall and swoon, 
The ponderous anchor drope amid the stream, 
And in the opal of the rising moon, 
1 see great golden-drngoned banners gleam ! 
23 Waverly Place, New York. ¥. S. Sattus. 


— —++—___ 


HUNTING A TIGER. 

An American and an Englishman, both resi- 
dents of India, started on a long hunting-tour. 
At the end of the second day’s journey, the 
American was taken sick, and at his request 
was eft behind. The Englishman on arriving 
at a place where deer were abundant, discovered 
that he had left behind his friend’s rifle, and his 
only gun was a smooth-bore, a single barrel of 
large calibre. His adventure with this gun is 
thus told in Land and Water: 


True I had my friend's bullet-mould in my bag, 

but it was too small for the bore of my fowling- 
piece. Shortly after noon the next day, a native 
informed my servant that a deer had been killed 
during the night by a tiger a few miles off, and 
having been disturbed, it was certain he would 
return at nightfall to the carcass. 

With some compunction I sacrificed a pewter 
goble’ that years before, in my schooldays, I had 
won in a sculling match at Henley. 

‘With this I cast a dozen bullets and fitted 
them to my smoothbore by stitching up each in 
well-oiled fragments of one of my gloves. 

I started with the native asa guide, and just 
before sundown I was comfortably seated on the 
broken branch of a tree, at about thirty feet from 
the ground, with two small boughs conveniently 
placed as rests for my feet. 

Thad the carcass of the deer dragged to a spot 
about twenty yards distant, so that with my back 
against the body of the tree, the end of the 
broken branch on which I sat astride formed a 
good rest for my fowling-piece. 

My guide left me and returned to my camping- 

lace. When the sun set it became too dark to 
distinguish the bait, but I heard unmistakable 
sounds of the tiger’s presence. 

Presently I saw, or thought I saw, the beast's 
head; and judging as well as the imperfect light 
would permit, the position of his shoulder, 1 
fired. A fearful growl, and a rush into the jun- 
gle, told me that my shot had not been a deadly 
one, 

In a few minutes the tiger returned to his 
meal. and I saw him from time to time turn 
round and lick his side. He was evidently 
wounded. 

Before I had time to observe this I prepared to 
re-load, and found, to my intense mortification, 
that I had either firopped my bag of bullets. or 
had left them in the hands of my guide, who had 
held my gun whilst I climbed the tree by the aid 
of a gigantic creeper. 

Thad now nothing to do but wait till daylight, 
when all felide retire inte the thick jungle. The 
night became cloudy, and I had only to wait pa- 
tiently. 

As daylight slowly came. a thick white mist in 
snow-white clouds covered the ground, with only 
occasional openings that gave me a_ passing 
glimpse of the tiger. . 

To my horror he did not retite. bnt lay still 
and watched me. I searched my pockets, and 
made a mental inventory ofMiny store of missiles. 














A couple of swan-shot in a corner of my 
pocket, a heavy gold curb chain, an old steel 
swivel seal, and a large steel pencil case, com- 
prised the whole. 

I loaded with the clinin and the two swan-shot 
first, and fired steadily at the left side of his 
head, which was expored to me for a moment 
between the clouds of white mist. 

His growls were terrific, yet he stirred not; 
and it was nearly an hour before I could get a 
shot at him with the steel pencil-case and seal. 

By this time, however, the mist had so far 
cleared off that I had a fair and steady khot be- 
hind his left shoulder. It was a fatal one, for ix 
two minutes his death-struggles were over. 

The pencil-case had penetrated his heart, and 
by the time my servant and guide arrived with 
my pony, Thad half skinned him. 

The chain had fearfully mutilated his head. 
and destroyed the sight of his left eye, but had 
missed the brain. My first shot had gone quite 
through his flank without injuring any vital 

rt. 

Ey ———+9+---—_ 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The Vice-President of the United States. 
though he does preside inthe Senate, has so lit- 
tle power as to justify the sarcasm which ex- 
preased Franklin’s opinion of the office,—“His 
Most Supertinons Highness.”” Mr. Wheeler, the 
present incumbent of the office, recently told 
two good stories to show how little real power is 
attached to the office: . 


When Mr. Hamlin was Vice-President, he 
used to say the office was the meanest one in the 
country. He was dozing in his chairin the Sen- - 
ate one day when I came over from the House 
and asked him, jokingly, if he could think of 
anything that would make his happiness com-- 
plete. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘If I could have a bowl of 
ercet baked apples and milk I shonld be per fect- 

ly happy.”” 

I told him that was my favorite lunch, and we 
went down to the restaurant together, While 
we were eating Hamlin said.— 

“Wheeler, to show you what a no-account of- 
fice this vice-presidency is, let me tell you what 
happened to me shortly after I was elected to 
it. An old friend living in my county wrote 
me that he would like to be postmaster in his 
town. The office paid a salary of just twenty- 
five dollars a year. Well, I went to the Post- 
master General, and he referred me to the first 
feeietank who hemmed and hawed awhile and 
then said,— 

“The fact is, Mr. Vice-President, the congress- 
man from that district has recommended another 
man for this post-office; he represents the people 
now, and you—why—ah—yon don't represent 
anybody in particular.’ 

“So I found the Vice-President of the United 
States had not influence enough to geta man ap- 
pointed to a twenty-five dollar post-office.” 

To this story Mr. Wheeler added one xbout 
himself. 

“A few weeks after I became Vice-President,’’ 
he said, ‘I went one day to a church in Wasb- 
ington. The good minister prayed for the Pres- 
ident and the cabinet, and for the senators and 
members of the House of Representatives, and 
the governors of the several States. and for the 
heathen, but made no mention of the Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

“As I was walking home, Sam _ Shellabarger 
came up and took my arm and said,— 

“The preacher wax rather hard on you to 
leave yon out of his prayer altogether.’ 

“* Yes,’ replied, ‘it struck me that he was: he 
pat me down below the heathen, as not worth 
praying for at all.’’”’ 


——_+e+___ 


OLD FASHION IN CHARITY. 

A revival of the good old-fashioned method of 
relieving charity, one which blessed the giver as 
well as the receiver, is suggested by the Citizen 
and Soldier : 


If the neighbors would do as people used to 
do, there need be no suffering in any neighbor- 
hood. Before the war, we knew a widow hav- 
ing seven little children, who had not one dollar 
left her, nor any property. Her husband died 
in poverty, having been the victim of specula- 
tion. 

The neighbors met and prepared wood enough 
to supply er wants all winter, and they fur- 
nished her provisions in sufficient quantities to 
feed her little ones all that they needed, besides 
clothing them well. One neighbor took her a 
ham, and another a bushel of meal; another 
asack of flour; anothera er of lard; anothera 
sack of sugar with a quantity of coffee; another 
a few yards of calico; and so on until she had all 
that she needed: and no one missed what had 
been given. This woman worked ahead, and 
brought up her rons and daughters to be loved 
and respected by all. They are now the hus- 
bands and wives of the sons and danghters of 
the men who helped the widow. 

We love a humanity that cares for the suffer- 
ing sons and daughters of men. Let no widow 
whore hushand died for the country suffer this 
winter; nor, indeed, should any one else suffer 
for the necessaries of life in this goodly land of 
ours. Let us divide with one another. 
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Spriccrys says he once prevented a severe 
rdrophobia by getting on a high fence, 
and waiting there till the dog had gone away. 


Diogenes wasa good temperance man. When 
blamed for throwing a goblet of wine on the 
ground and wasting so much liquor, he answered, 
“Had I drunk it, there would have been a double 
wae: las well as the wine would have been 
jost."” 





SON G BEVOE TBAB INC, 
Unless you were told, 
How many dear treasures 
Such small things will hold. 
I wish you bad seen them, 
For Santa Claus knows 
How to stuff children’s stockings 
Way down to the toes! 
With raisins and walnuts, . 
And sugar-plums aweet, 
With figs and French bonbons, 
He filled both the feet. 
Then books, and a paint-box; 
And dearest of all, 
From the top of the stocking, 
‘This tlaxen-baired doll, 
With blue eyes wide open, 
Peeped out from her place, 
A Christinas sinile lighting 
Her dear little face. 
And now, though I’ve eaten 
My bonbons, and all 
‘The sweet things have vanish sd, 
T still have my doll, 
My beautiful Rosa, 
So dainty and dear! 
“Ewill seem like a Christinaa 
With her, all the year. 
———+o+—___ 
For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S CHARITY. 

The big boys in the block where Johnny tized 
worked very hard that winter's day in bnildins 
& snow man. 

All the night before there had been a pitiless 
nor’-easter, which had bronght the snow in 
such quantities that the streets were choked, 
and all voices and noises had a muffled sound, 
as if they had first been wrapped in a blanket 
before they had dared to venture out, 

Johnny had done very little towards making 
the man—nothing more than to roll the two 
balls that were stuck on for eyes—because he 
had the strangest feeling of pity for it. 

Somehow, he felt a great awe as he aaw the 
frozen giant grow into clumsy shape—bigger and 
bigger with each new mass of snow heaped on 
it, now in the same manner that hay is stowed 
away in a mow, and now with the help of step- 
ladders, 

He had stood by with his cold hands in his 
pockets until his toes in his boots were like 20 
many little lumps of ice. 

At Inst it was done, just as the blue twilight 
came on, and the lamp-lighter came to light the 
laps close by, so that the glare might shine fnll 
on the huge figure. 

Johnny turned slowly toward home for his 
supper. But he was very grave; and a3 soon as 
he had finished his porridge and cream, he stole 
softly up stairs to his mother’s closet, took a 
warm shawl, and crept out of the basement door, 
and ran down to the corner where the neglected 
statue stood, like a ghost frozen into « post while 
it walked. 

Johnny was very afraid of two things—the 
dark, anda policeman. But now he had no fear. 
He wanted to cover up the pvor old fellow, who 
must be having such a dismal time of it ont 
alone, and without clothes, in a winter's night. 

Just as he reached the spot the watch went by, 
mufiled up in a great coat. 

Johnny was too sinall to reach much higher 
than to the snow man’s knees, so he called out 
to the policeman,— 

“Say, sir, won't you plense to wrap this round 
him?’ 

The policeman stopped and inquired what was 
wanted, and soon learned how Johnny’s heart 
had been moved to charity. 

His first question then was, “Where do you 
live?” 

“Only up here.” said Johnny, 
Please to wrap him up?" 

“Oh,” said the man, “this shawl isn’t large 
cough! You run home with it now, and I'll see 





“Won't you 





Don’t you think that it must have heen a very 
warm little heart that wanted to cover up from 


the cold even a snow man? 
HANNAH LAWRENCF. 


———+4-____ 
For the Companion, 


THE FROST TREE. 
‘This morning, sleepy little Fred— 
Full of soft cobwebs was his brain 
Which sleep had spun there—from his bed 
Crept, to discover, fresh and plain, 
A silver picture on the pane. 
It was a fir-tree, large, entire, 
With lower boughs bent heavily, 
And peak as pointed as a spire; 
While every twig against the sky 
Pointed as if with a diamond eye. 
Fred wondered; and drew near to look 
An instant; then called ont with glee, 
To Gold-Locks, early at her book 
Of fairy tales, to come and sec 
His beantiful white Christmas tree. 


Meanwhile, the eager Freddy thaws, 
With his warm breath, the window-pane, 
Ah me! ‘twill take old Santa Claus 
Now, or Jack Frost himself, "tis plain, 
To paint that frost-tree there again. 


——+o—___. 
For the Companion. 
ABOUT A LITTLE GIRL. 


She is not much more than four years old, but 
she will leave her papa and mamma, and go 
awny in the cars with her “unkil’”’ to his home. 

‘When she is there she shells corn for the hens, 
and goes to ‘‘wide,” and looks at pictures, and 
places the knives and forks and napkins on the 
table for her auntie, and says she “helps evwy- 
body do evwything.”” 

But her chief business is asking questions. 
Her little brain is always busy, thinking up 
something which she wants to know about, 
you have any pickles gwow on your 
" was one thing she was anxious to find 





“What fs a goose” was the next thing; “doce 





ome buck to me, Dug-u-wous, 
I'll be fafeful."* 

When she says her prayers 
at night, with her eyes shut, 
and her little hands folded 
against her bosom, this is 
what we hear, and it is the 
only way she can remem- 
ber it: 

“Nowla ue down to seep, 
Alte lax fo1 doe Jeaus? sake, 
Amen.” 

We hope the dear Lord 
will overlook her mistake, 
and that He will not “take 
her" these 


many, many 
years, AL BH 
———or 


For the Companion. 
THE RIDE. 


Heigh-ho! Floasy and Ned 

Tucked up together upon the 
new sled, 

With Freddy to draw them,and 
Rover to run, 

And Bovw-tow behind them, oh, 
ian’t it fun? 


Our Ned fs a scholar; last 
month he was four; 

His boots are long-legged, he 
Wears aprons no more; 


his cheeks cherry-red, 
And his hair is a tumble all 
over his head. 


Our Flosay is two: she ia sucha 
wee girl, 

We call her our dolly, our 
daisy and pearl; 

And her hair is so silken, it looks in the ann, 

Like the floss on the corn when the bloasoming’s 


They are going a journey to visit the hens, 

And gather white eggs from the boxes and pens, 

Where the pretty nests lie, ma*de of straw and sweet 
hay; 

They go there with Freddy and back every day. 


His bright eyes are sparkling, | 


WEES CHES St 
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1, To draw. 2, 
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My Jirst has ty 
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My second anc 
Are often app 
My fourth is r 
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1, I rowed o1 
evening. 
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the door. 
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7, The embroi 
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Worda on the 3 


Word down the 


My whole, a. bo 
You'll own is b 
Take from it, f 
Suggests a pea 
Transpose the | 





Heigh-ho! this is fun, it {s jolly and gay, 
‘With Fred for a horse and the sled for a sleigh! 
A.B. 
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For the Companion. 
DR. BUSBY. 

Perhaps some of the boys who read the Com- 
panion have heard about this famous old school- 
master, who lived in England many years ago. 

He was what is called a great ‘‘disciplinarian.”” 
He had the strictest of rules in the government 
of his school, and woe to the boy who dared to 
violate them! Why, the very name of “Dr. 
Busby’’ will strike terror to the hearts uf timid 
school-boys in England to this day. 

It was % pretty courageous boy who, one day 
in the doctor’x absence from the school-room, 
| found some plums, and holding up some in his 
| hand, said, in a loud voice, ‘I publish the banns 
of matrimony between these plums and my 
month; if any here present know just cause or 
impediment why they should not be united, yon 
are now to declare it, or ever after hold your 
peace!” Then ho ate them, 

The doctor was in an adjoining room, and 
heard it all, but said nothing until the next 
morning, when, causing the boy to be ‘brought 
up,” he grasped the rod and said, ‘I publish the 
banns of matrimony between this rod and this 
boy; if any one here present knows of just cause 
or impediment why they should not be united, 
let him now declare it, or ever after hold his 
peace!”’ 

The boy boldly cried out, “I forbid the banns 
of matrimony in this case!” 

“For what cause?” said the doctor. 

“Because the parties are not agiecd.”* 

The severe but not ill-natured doctor dropped 


| the rod and laughing heartily at the boy's cour- 





age and wit, sent him to his seat. 
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Tho SunsoripTIoN Price of the CoMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New snbseriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 
THe Companton {s sent to subscribers until an explicit 
onder is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
all payment of arrearnges is made, as re= 
y law. 
T for the Companion, when sent by mail, shonld 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHKR OF THESK CAN BE PROCURED, seud the 
money in a registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ks ninless this is done. 
‘The date against yonr name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription Is paid.» Pe 
‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspar 
pers are held responsible nntil arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are orvlered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















CONTAGIOUS “COLDS.” 
A friend of the Companion,—Dr. George B. Harri- 


Zan, a well-known and very skilful microscopist,— 
sends us an interesting statement respecting infuso- 
ria found in the air,in water, and in the secretions 
thrown off by persons who are suffering from the 
influenza that is now prevailing in Boston and vicin- 
ity. He says,— 

“All of your readers are familiar with ‘colds,’ 
or, more properly, epidemic influenza, that attacks 
whole families and towns, and is prevailing at the 
present time in Boston and its vicinity. Its symp- 
toms are a dry, violent cough, sneezing, copious 





watery discharges from the nose, and in severe cases | the 


prostration and fever. It is supposed to be conta- 
gious, and judging from microscopical examinations, 
the inference seeins to be warranted that it is pro- 
dnced by a small cell with cilia, or feet, which has 
been named by Dr. E. Cutter, Arhizopoda,—root- 
footed parasites. Isend you drawings which show 
these parasites when magnified under the micro- 
scope about twelve hundred diameters: 





“T have examined a great number of specimens. 
Some were caught floating in the air; some were 
found in water. A larger number were found in 
secretions discharged from the nose. Microscopi- 
cally the cells found in the air, water and secretions, 
are identical. 

“They have the power of moving their cilia in any 
direction, even drawing them into their bodies. It 
is a very natural inference, and one that seems to me 
warranted by the examinations made, that the 
Rhizopoda found in drinking-water from lakes and 
ponds, and in the air, have the power of producing 
this parasitic catarrh. Dr. Cutter recommends in 
treating this distemper the inhaling of fumes of sul- 
phar burnt upon a stove. It gives relief, and de- 
stroys the parasite.” 


_—— 


A CRUEL AMUSEMENT. 
The correspondent of the London Echo, who ac- 
companied the Marquis of Lorne’s party to Canada, 
writes as follows about a cruel amusement: 


On Thursday there was a strong breeze and cloudy 
weather. There was fishing for sea-gulls, and the 
marquis caught the first. I do not know whether 
there are any societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals in Canada, but if there are, I trust that 
the outburst of toadyisim which at present over- 
spreads the country will not prevent the members 
noting that the passage which I have quoted refers 
to the amusements of their viceroy. 

I leave out of all account the intensely puerile 
nature of the sport, and only remark that to bait a 
hook and line with a bit of pork, and then throw it 
overboard until a hungry sea-gall swallows it, is not 
@ pretty pastime; but to drag on board the wretched 
bird, with the hook transfixed into its stomach, throat 
or bill, simply to see the “fun" of its fluttering, and 
then let it go with the hook still in it, is abominable 
cruelty. 








pa 
PLANTING TELEGRAPH POLES. 
A new method of planting telegraph poles has 
been introduced into Pennsylvania: 


The ground is staked off at distances of two hun- 
dred feet apart, a man starts off with cartridges of 
«electric powder,” and with a crowbar in his hand. 
‘The bar is driven four or five feet into the ground, 








a cartridge with a lighted fuse is dropped into the 
hole, and the man proceeds to the nest stake; but 
before he reaches it the cartridge has exploded, 
making a cavity as bigas a flour-barrel in the ground, 
and a gang of inen who follow planta telegraph pole 
in the spot. In this way four men will set up one 
hundred to one hundred and fitty poles per day, and 
at a cost two-thirds less than by the old way. 


oe 


FORTUNATE PIGS. 
The late disastrous freshet at Westfield, Mass., 
was the occasion of several pig-stories, the most 
striking of which are the two following: 


A man, out of pity, to a squealing little 
carried it into his kitchen, but the water, rising rap- 
idly, soon drove the people up stairs.’ Hearing a 
terrible noise in the parlor, the man cautiously de- 
scended the stairs part way, and peering into his 
best room, found that the water had forced open 
the doors between it and the kitchen, and the pig 
had found his way in there, and was up in a twenty- 
five dollar easy-chair, just out of reach of the water, 
grunting and squealing, and tearing the hair-cloth 
chair to pieces. When morning caine, and the flood 
subsided, the pig was a spared monument, but the 
chair was a total wreck. 

A Hampden Street pig has been the pet of the 
neighborhood the past few days. Its owner had 
rescued the most of his stock, but at last was him- 
self shut in the barn by the depth of water. He 
mounted a hay-loft an regretiully watched the 
drowning of his stock, but one six-weeks-old pig did 
not propose to die without a struggle. 

It mounted a board and lay flat out upon it, rising 
with the water and clinging to the plank, even when 
the current dashed it against the sides of the build- 
ing. When the water went down, the man left his 
perch, carrying with him his companion of the night, 
and for thé next day or two, that shrewd pig had a 
nice warm bed in the kitchen, and was visited and 
petted by scores of people. 


——<-+——— 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 

A writer describes in an English magazine the 
achievements in mental arithmetic made by a Ger- 
man named Dase. “Sixty-four figures were chalked 
upon a board, at which Mr. Dase gave what I thought 
a cursory glance, and immediately turning his back 
upon them, he stated the order in which they were 
placed, and he repeated them backward. 

“He was then, withont altering hi 


ix position, dodged 
by one of the company, who kes, ‘What is the 
twenty-third figure?’ He answered at once and 
correctly, 

“Again, a vast amount of dominoes—I wondered 
where they got so many—were distributed on the 
table among several ladies, who arranged them in 

juares of various dimensions, while Mr. Dase stood 
with back to the table. He was then requested to 
‘turn roand, and in an incredibly short 4] of time 
he told us the number, not of the dominoes, but of 


porkers 
0, 


a] 
“Thus far fer the evidence of my own eyes and 
ears. For the rest, I was told that he can multiply 
in his mind one hundred figures by the like namber. 
He is an hour abont it, but the result is always cor- 
rect. I was told that he can extract the square root 
of one hundred given figures in fifty-two minutes.” 


ge 
DEATH FROM LAUGHTER, 

A death which recently occurred at Newport, R. 
I, may be classed among the remarkable events. 
Death has not unfrequently resulted from excess of 
joy, but in this case a colored woman died from ex- 
cessive laughter: 


Joshua Walker, a colored man, had bought some 

rk which he intended to salt down for winter use. 

e went to the cupboard for some salt with which 
to make a brine, and took from a jar what he sup- 
posed was the required article, and proceeded to 
‘use it, 

His young wife, Rosa, discovered soon after that 
he had taken granulated sugar instead of salt. The 
discovery set her to laughing heartily, and she could 
not stop. She laughed, and laughed, and laughed, 
her merriment getting more boisterous each mo- 
ment, 

Finally the husband became alarmed and sent out 
for assistance, and soon his landlord arrived to wit- 
ness the poor woman laugh herself to death. ‘The 
husband's horror at this extraordinary result of his 
Innocent mistake can be better lumagined than de- 
scr! |e 

eens Oa 


A HERO’S TENDERNESS. 
An anecdote is told of Garibaldi, the Italian pat- 
riot, which shows his kindness of heart: 


One evening in 1861, as the General was going 
home, he met a Sardinian shepherd lamenting the 
loss of a lamb out of his flock. Garibaldi at once 
turned to his staff and announced his intention of 
scouring the mountain in search of the lamb. A 
grand expedition was immediately organized. Lan- 
terns were brought, and old officers of many a cam- 

aign started off, full of zeal, to hunt the fugitive. 
But no lamb was found, and the soldiers were or- 
dered to their beds. 

The next morning, Garibaldi’s attendant found 
him in bed fast asleep. He was surprised at th 
for the General was always up before anybody else. 
The attendant went off softly, and returned in helf 
an hour. Garibaldi still slept. After another de- 
lay, the attendant waked him. 

he General rubbed his eyes, and so did his at- 
tendant when he saw the old warrior take from un- 
der the covering the lost lamb, and bade him con. 
vey it to the shepherd. The General had kept up 
the search until successful. 


ges 


Cyprus was the first country in the world that 
had a Christian ruler. It was the place where the 
name of Saul was changed to Paul. It was the 
country of Barnabas, “the son of consolation,” and 
the estates which he sold to assist in the propagation 
of Christianity were in Cyprus. 


AN old bachelor said, “There’s more jewelry worn 
now-a-days than when I was young. But there’s 
one piece that I always admired which I don’t often 
see now.” “What is that?” asked a young lady. 
“A thimble,” was the reply. He was regarded with 
contempt and scorn by every lady in the room for 
the rest of the evening. 


A younG LaDy of Richland, 8. C., exhibited at 
the fair, a few days ago, a suit of cluthes of her own 
make, She sheared the wool, spun the yarn, wove 
and dyed the cloth, cut and fitted the clothes to fit 
her brother, and sewed them with a needle (not with 
a base mechanic sewing-machine), making as hand- 
some an outfit as the back of man could desire. 

















Sudden Changes of the Weather often cause 
Pulmonary, bronchi and Asthmatic troubles. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” will allay irritation which induces 
coughing, oftentimes giving iuunediate relief, 25¢ a bux. 








SCROLL SAW BLOWER. Works with any saw. 


Vost-paid tor lc, &. 4s. Huntingtun, Harttord, Conn, 


V 7 ANTED.— A good man for every State to sell our 
guods by sample. References re- 
quired. Lats St., Chi 
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who was deaf for 
twenty years, Send stamp for particulars. 
TINO. GARMORE, Lock os Z 
$3 A DAY Jigs: FINE ART NOVELTIES 
Catalogue sent free. J. H. KUFFORD’: 0: , 
GAME OF AUTHORS. 
1, 15 cts.; Magic Pen, 10 cts.; 
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$25 in cash paid to every agent, and consts 
ment. Adress for information, W. H. 
64 CoRTLANDT St., New 





‘New and Elegant Designs of 
Stencil Plates for marking 
clothing, &¢., and full par- 
ticnlars free.’ Trial indelible 
ink for 6 Ict stamps. Hy 
ADAMS, Livonia, N 


PATENTS. — 


‘N, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
No Pa; nd f jar. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequalled ‘iety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for jatest Catalogue and price 
st. GEO. W. I D & CO., 
36-20 Lewis Street, New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds _and_nrices. 
Views ilinstrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. ("A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. “Also, Lanterns for Colleges. Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
toguefree. McAllister, M'f’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y 


BOYS —°.$3 Press) 


make money very ete. (Self-mnker $5) 9 Larger sizes 

For business, pleasure, young or old 
fast and enjoy it, Catalogne of Prewes, ype, Ete., 
printing cards, {or 2 SOT KELSEY & Co, 
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etc. ELS Meriden, Conr 

For 25 centa- Flowers. Heals, Birds, A 25 Superb, 25 

centa. Packages of full sheets, 10,12 or 16 sheets, for $1. 

FLORAL SURP ', fine. 10.15 and ets. cach. 

italogne for xt Ty 1 XMAS and BIRTH: 

Y CARDS, In great variety, 6, 0und 12 cente cach. 
ALUACE PHELrs & Co., Box 47, Chicago, 


‘Men, Women, Boys and_Girls will 
send 20c. for Silver Wallet, or 
25c. for splendid Silk Handker- 


100 00 chief, and learn how to make from 


$5 to$15adaysure. Rev. 8.7. BUCK, Milton, 'a 

SE eT Sure Bev 8. T. BUCK, Mitton. | 

Young America Press Cony 
35 Murray St., New Yerk 

}) manufacture a variety of hand, self-ink- 
















including the Centennial, 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and other celebrated 
printing machines. Our new rotary 
ress, the Ynited States Job- 

or. for cheapness and! excelierce 
unrivalled. Otherpressestaken in 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
see. printing material. Circularstrce. 
= Specimen Book of Type, 10 te 

sample package fain an 
fancy cardn, 10 cents. 


IT IS THE DUTY OF PARENTS 


To see that their children’s teeth are not ruined through 
neglect. The dental row of a boy or girl may be kept 
sound with SOZODONT. Besides this, the teeth, un= 
less absolutely and hopelessly unsound, may be purified 
and rendered white by this justly popular article. SO- 
ZODONT has no affinity with those pastes and pow- 
ders which whiten teeth by corroding their surface, 
SOZODONT isa botanic liquid, agreeable to the taste 
and smell, and in every respect is an article to be re- 
led upon. Sold by Druggists. 


THE SOLARCRAPH. 


Medal awarded at Mechanics’ Fair 1878. 
An Exact Time-Keeper for 50 Cts, 


A scientific instru- 
ment that tells time 
by the suns rays. 
Perfectly accurate 
inthe sunlight. As 
usefulto boys and 
girls as a 















recommended by 
school teachers as 
the best inven= 
tlon of the aze for 
teaching Latitude, 
the operation of So- 
lar Light, and position of the Sun. 
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HENS LAY 


To make hens lay and pigs grow, feed ANIMAL 
MEAL made from fresh meat and fresh bones dried 
and ground to x aweet meal. which fowls and pigs ent 
greedily. U: for five years,and universally liked, Four 
to xix quarts mixed with a bushel of common mi 
other feed and fed as usual. Tri 
30 Ibs., $1; 100 Ibs.. $250. Al 
said to’ prevent abortion in cow 
$3. Ground Oyster Shells for fc 
fnil line special feeds. Send for test 
ticalmen. W, H. BOWKER & CO. 
ham Street, Boston; 3 Park Plas 
York; 21 North Wate: reet, Rochester,N.Y., 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures, 
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HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Ag 
608 W ngton Street, Boston, ) 


UG Send for Catalogne. 


NEW OPERA! CANTATAS! 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. 
COMIC OPERA BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


is the most popular thing of the kind ever performed in 

Ulis country. Mnsic excellent and easy, and words unex- 

ceptionable, making it very desirable for amateur per- 

formance in any town or village Elegant copy, with 

words, music and libretto complete, mailed anywher> 
for $1 00. 
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Joseph’s Bondage. By Cnapwick. $100 
Belshazzar. By Berteneimip, 100 
Esther. By Brava rr. 50 


Three Cantatas which are magnificent when given with 
Oriental dress and scenery. The last one is easy. 


“Pauline” ($2), “Palomita” ($2), “Diamond 
cut Diamond” ($1), “Guardian Angel” (50 cts.), 
“Lesson in Charity” (6! cts.), “Maud Irving” 
(60 cts.), are Operettas requiring but a few singers, and 
are capital for Parlor Performances. The last three are 
Juveniles, 
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THD MISSING LETTERS. 
Richard Borden’s Story. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Iy Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER Two. 
It was now light enough to see distinctly any white object on the sidewalk 


or in the gutters, and we passed over the ground 


We reached the saloon without having made any discoveries. There was 
a dim light burning within, but it was some time before we succeeded in 


rousing up the bar-keeper. 

At last he appeared in his shirt-sleeves 
and disordered hair, and we told him our 
errand. He admitted us, and we searched. 
No package was to be found, and he conld 
give us no information. 

The fellow’s unconcern was exasperating. 
He took no interest in the affair; he yawned, 
waiting for us to clear out. While I was on 
fire with anxiety, all he cared for was to get 
back to his bed. 

Robbins lodged in a private house. No- 
body seemed to be stirring in it when we 
reached the door and rang. 

“This is absurd, calling on Syl before six 
in the morning,” said Kneeland, as we 
waited on the steps. b 

He grinned dismally. Again and again 
we rang. I thought the bell would never 
be answered. The morning was raw and 
chill, and now a fine drizzling rain began to 
fall. Bill shivered, and declared himself 
sick of the business, 

“Tf you were half as sick as Tam, then 
you might talk,"’ I said, and gave the bell 
another furious pull. 

At last the man of the house, very much 
unbuttoned and uncombed, came to the 
door, and regarded us with no little indig- 
nation when I asked for Robbins. 

“Yes, he is in, I suppose,’ he said; ‘but 
he don’t receive callers at this time of day.”” 

“He will receive us,"’ I replied, ‘for we 
come on very important business." 

Still he seemed inelined to shut the door 
in our faces; but he wasa little man, and in 
spite of him I pressed in, followed by 
Kneeland. Very unwillingly he showed us 
ap a flight of stairs, and knocked at a door. 

‘There was no response. In my impa- 
tience I knocked after him, 8 good deal 
more effectively. There was an ill-natured 
grow] within, a delay of a minate or two, which 
seemed to me half an honr, and Robbins, in 
trousers and dressing-gown, opened the door 
to us. 

“Why, fellows,” said he, staring at us by the 
bleak daylight that struggled throngh the cur- 
tains of his room, ‘“‘is it the end of the world?’ 

“It's the end of the world to me,” I replied, 
“anless you can help me.” 


“What's the row with you, Dick? Sit down* 


fellows. Bill, what is it? I never saw such a 
face on a human being!”’ Robbins added, glanc- 
ing from me to Knecland, and back again at 
me, with a show of astonishment which was 
very well acted indeed,—if it wasn’t real. 

“He has been robbed of the papers he was at 
work on last night,” Kneeland explained; ‘and 
the truth is he more than half suspects us of be- 
ing the robbers.”” 

“Us!—you and me!” said Syl, with a puzzled 
look. ‘‘Why should we want his papers?” 

“He thinks we stole them for Ridgefield. 
They are papers in the Gage and Flamworth 
case,”’ Kneeland explained. 

Sy! langhed outright, 

“We have been stealing papers for Ridgefield! 
Come, Dick,” he said, “this {s a little too bad!” 

Thad all the time been studying him as care- 
fally a8 I could in my intensely excited state of 
mind, and now it struck me that if he had been 
a trae and honest friend, he would have shown 
more sympathy for my misfortune. and less 
amusement at the absurdity of my suspicion. 

Ibad sunk down on his sofa. He sat on the 













rapidly 


bed facing me; Kneeland stood resting one leg 
on a chair by the window watching us. The 
whole picture of that wretched scene comes back 
to me now, and I remember how peaked and 
foxy Syl’s face looked as he peered xt me from 
the big collar of his dressing-gown, under hix 
tumbled hair,—how mean and despicable his 
little sleek black mustache appeared to me then 
for the first time! 

Thad never had occasion to read his character 
before. I thought I read it now,—n sly, prying, 
crafty fellow, just fitted to be a tool in the hands 
of the man who had an interest in getting pos- 
session of the papers I hac lost. 

My mind was made up. Kneeland was inno- 
cent of the whole affair; Robbins was the guilty 
one, and he had made use of Kneeland in carry- 
ing out his plans. 

I took time to consider what I should say, and 
then replied.— 

“I don’t mean to be unjust to anybody, bnt 
here are the facts of the case. I was engaged in 
copying papers when you and Bill came for me 
last evening. Long as I have known yon, often 
as I have seen you, Syl Robbins, you never came 
for me before.”” 

“No, that’s a fact,” he admitted; “and I 
shouldn’t have gone to your room last evening, 
but I happened to be with Bill, and somehow 
your name was mentioned’””—— 

“Who mentioned it first?’ I demanded. 

Bill had already told me; and now, after some 
little hesitation, Syl said,— 

“T don't remember; I rather think I remarked. 
, ‘Dick Borden has a room here in this house 








| anybody. 


He said, 
on this very floor. 





‘Ye 


Would you like to see 
him? Of course I said 
I would; for haven't 
you and I always been 
good friends?” 

I didn’t much like the | 


smile with which he ap-| 
pealed to me as he said 
this. I did not smile in 
; return. 

“Well,” I went on, ‘‘you came, found me at 
work, saw what sort of papers I had in hand, 
and got me to go out with yon. I took some of 
the papers in my pocket, and left one—a copy— 
in my drawer. You know what sort of a time 
we had, and the condition I went home in at 
midnight. You and Bill took me to my room.” 

“Of course,” said Syl. ‘You wouldn't have 
us desert a chum in your situation, would you? 
That's not our style, is it, Bill?” 

“J fell asleep,” I continued, ‘‘and when I woke 
at twenty minutes past four this morning, the 
package was gone from my pocket, and the copy 


| from my drawer.” 


“Well, well!’ said Syl, with a gleam of his 
sharp little eyes, ‘you are making out a pretty 
strong case! I think, as a lawyer, I could work 
it up, and prove myeelf, as a man, guilty of the 
robbery. You might have lost the package from 
your pocket,—bnt then, there was the copy taken 
from yonr room! That might have been stolen 
in your absence; but then there’s the lost pack- 
age!” 

“It’s no laughing matter,’’ I said to him, with 
a look which must have been black enough if it 
expressed what was in my heart. 

“That's so!”’ he exclaimed; ‘‘and to be seri- 
our, it’s preposterous, Dick! I knew nothing 
abont yonr papers. I know nothing about them 
now. I won't deny but that I had a chance to 
steal them, bat Bil] must have seen me if I did; 
and Bill,—look at him there. Is that the face of 
a rogue? I never did any business for Ridge- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





I could learn nothing, except that a gentleman 
had called for me at abont ten o’clock the even- 
ing before, when I was out. He had gone away, 
however, without leaving his name. 

“Did he go to my room?” I asked. 

“I went with him to your room and tried the 
door,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘but it was locked.” 

“And you saw him go out of the house?” 

“Yes, and nobody could have got in after that 
without a latch-key. The servants were all 
abed.”” 

This caller who did not leave his name might 
have been another spy of Ridgefield's. But 
this was a mere conjecture, and it threw no light 
on the robbery. The boarders were not yet 
astir, and it would not do to go from room to 
room at that hour, questioning them. Two 
or three appeared just as I was leaving the 
house, but they had seen no strange person in 
the halls the night before, except the young man 
who came to see Kneeland, and went out with 
Kneeland and me. 

“But I did hear some decided stumbling up 
stairs at about midnight,’’ said one; a point on 
which I did not care to elicit further information. 

I had now barely time to reach Peakerton's 
houge at seven vu'clock,—the hour he had ap- 
pointed for receiving the copied letters, I don’t 
know how it feels to have several pounds of 
melted lead in one’s bosom, but that’s what my 
heart seemed like,—it was so heavy, and yet so 
fiery hot, when I set out on my dreadful errand. 

It was raining still,—a cold, fine, dismal, pen- 
etrating rain, but‘that did not cool my fever. 

I felt like a wretch going to the gallows; but 
worse than that; he knows the fate before him; 
his mind is made up to it; he is at peace com- 
pared with a culprit like me, going to confess to 
@ man like Peakerton the ruin I had brought 
upon his client’s honest cause. 

Only those who have been ina like situation 
will know just what I mean when I say that 
death would have been welcome if it conld 
have relieved me of that terrible necessity and 
saved me from disgrace. 

When I reached the house, I walked by, fear- 
ing to enter; I wished to put off until the last 
moment the ordeal I was to gothrough. AsI 
hesitated, sick, faint, undecided, I saw a man 
coming from the opposite direction. 

It was Fenholm, Peakerton’s youngest part- 
ner. The sight of him added to my misery. He 
was going to, the house; he would witness my 
humiliation. Bunt I reflected that he was a kind- 
hearted fellow; he had always treated me well; 
and the next moment, in my desperation, I re- 
solved to tell him all. 

I went on to meet him. He saw by my looks 
that some calamity had occurred, and his friend- 
ly questions helped me to make the confes- 
sion. There, in the rainy street, in the early 
morning, standing under his umbrella, I told in 
a few words the story. 

He regarded me with grave concern. 

“Do you know,” said he, “how long we have 
been trying to get on the track of those letters 
of Ireland to his wife, the time and money they 
have cost, and their importance in the case just 
at this time?” 

I knew all that only too well 

“And Peakerton,’’ he added, “is the most 
business-like and punctual man in the world 
himself; one who has a right to be exacting of 
others.” 

“Yes,” I snid, “‘and I have no expectation that 
he will ever forgive me. After what he has said 
to me about my follies,—after all his kindness 
to me,—I don’t deserve to be forgiven. But if 
you will tell him, and save me from that, let me 
go, and never see him again,—that’s all I ask.” 

“That I can’t do,” he said. ‘‘You must see 
him, but I will go with you, and make things as 
ensy for you as I can.” 

We found Peakerton waiting in his library. 
He was always an early bird, and when he had a 
case in court, he would often be up at five in the 
morning, preparing for it. 

I did not dare look him in the face or speak. 
I waited, like the culprit I was, for Fenholm to 
speak for me. 

There was a cheery fire in the grate, and Fen- 
holm sat down before it. But I hung back, and 
kept in shadow; I did not feel that I had a right 
even to the comfort of a hearth. 

“Everything right?’ said Peakerton, turning 
in his chair and taking a package which Fen- 
holm produced from his pocket, 

“I believe so,” Fenholm said. 
originals. Here {s the copy.” 

He opened a paper while Peakerton undid the 
package. 

Iwas astounded. I thought I must be ina 
dream. The package contained the stolen let- 
ters; the other paper was the purloined copy. 

T started forward, and stood staring like an 


“There are the 





idiot. Luckily, the judge did not observe me. 
I could only tremble, and gasp, and flush, and 
turn pale, and wait for explanations. 

Fenholm went on: 

“As you requested, I walked round to Rich- 
ard’s boarding-place last evening, to see if he 
needed help. I found he did. He had copied 
only about two-thirds of the letters; it was get- 
ting late; he was tired; so I took them all home 
and finished the copy. Now we will go through 
them and sec if it is correct.” 

“Thank you, boys!’’ Peakerton said, with 
great satisfaction. ‘‘Sit up to the fire here, Rich- 
ard, and get warm. It’s a dreary day, but we'll 
make it a cheery one for our client.” 

He gave me a look,—how different from what 
I had expected! He was overflowing with ge 
niality. But he noticed my face. 

“Are you well, Richard?’ he asked, kindly. 

“Oh, yes, very well!” Istammered. “Only a 
little blne with—with’’—— 

“I know,” he said. ‘Up late, and ap early; 
an east wind, and you’ve had no breakfast. But 
business before everything, you know. We 
don’t often have a case like this. Now, Richard, 
take the copy and read it aloud white Fenholm 
looks over the letters, and I listen for points with 
a pen in my hand. Wait a moment, thongh; 
let me tell the cook to hurry up breakfast, and 
put on two extra plates.”’ 

It was an immense relief to me when he 
stepped out of the room fora minute. I was 
trembling from head to foot. The agne was in 
my voice, and I couldn’t have read a line of the 
copy. I was consumed with anxiety. 

“Fenholm!’’—I gasped ont, inquiringly; but 
my voice stuck in my throat, and I could not 
speak another word. 

“Be quiet,’ he said, “‘and you are saved. 
When I first called for you last evening, you 
were out. I waited awhile in the street, walking 
up and down. You were gone so long, I knew 
that something was not right. I came again; 
saw the light still shining through the blinds of 
your room; entered with a boarder who had a 
latch-key; found you asleep, or worse, on your 
bed; you had not even locked your door; and 
there was the package of letters on your table! 

“I was indignant. I thought it would serve 
you right if I carried them off with the copy 
which I found in the drawer. I did so; and if 
you had not met me here, and appeared so con- 
trite,”"—— 

Fenholm suddenly lowered his voice, for the 
judge was returning. 

“Now it depends upon you,” he added, 
“whether he ever knows of the adventure. I 


The orator stands almost erect, leaning very 
slightly against the rail. When he tumed halt 
round to the chairman, the light fell full on the 
broad forehead, the sunken and glowing eyes, 
the hard, strong lines about the mouth, and the 
powerful jaw. 

Few men ever surpassed Mr. Gladstone in co- 
piousness and mere fluency of phrase. Yet with 
it all, his oratory ia not free from an impression 
of toil and labor. It is not quite spontaneous. 

If the effort is not mental, it is muscular; an 
effect due, perhaps, to a certain ungainliness and 
violence of gesture, from which he is not quite 
exempt. 

It may be said of him that no living English- 
man who has spoken so much on such a variety 
of subjects, in themselves so difficult and so 
alien from the highest art, has spoken so well. 

ii 
For the Companion. 


HATTIZ£’S MEMORIAL CHAIN. 
By M. A. Denison. 

“New York is the place to live in, I can tell 
you, girls! Why, even the policemen are nice! 
The one that escorted me across the street—I 
should have said who escorted me, but I didn’t— 
one might very reasonably have fallen in love 
with,” 

The place was a pleasant veranda in a subur- 
ban city, the speaker Hattie Venable, a hand- 
some girl of the showy order, bright in color, in 
dress, in manner, in everything, and she was 
addressing two or three of her last year’s class- 
mates, who had come to hear of the wonderful 
goings-on in the famous city of New York. 

Hattie had been spending several weeks with 
her cousins, aud as she expressed it, had ‘seen 
life.” 

Her uncle was a very wealthy merchant, liv- 
ing at the West End, and the girls, having been 
in society for several years, eagerly initiated 
Hattie into all the frivolities and gaieties that 
had become wearisome to them, but which her 
naive gladness and delight enabled them to en- 
joy afresh. At the same time they amueed them- 
selves with her simplicity, and, for a period, ver- 
dancy of demeanor. 

It did not take her long, however, to put on 
the cool assurance of city manners,—to smile 
when smiles were expected, to flirt when flirting 
was admissible, to keep perfectly quiet when 
she could have expressed herself rapturously, to 
hold all emotions under the strong curb of fash- 
jonable propriety; and her friends of the country 
were not long in finding out that her visit had 
changed her. 





hope he never may!” 

I have only to add that Peakerton never did 
know of it until I had so thoroughly gained his 
esteem and confidence by my fature conduct, 
that I could, with a free heart, tell him how near 
he came to loaing Gage’s canse, and why. 

He gained it, of course, thanks to those miss- 
ing letters. And of course my suspicions of 
Robbins and Kneeland were unfounded. But I 
claim that I had good reason to suspect them, 
and if they grew cool towards me in conse- 
quence, I was not extremely sorry. The loss of 
such society was my gain. 

—— 


MR. GLADSTONE'S ORATORY. 

Every orator is marked by some peculiarity of 
manner or trick of speech. An American who 
recently heard Mr. Gladstone was impressed by 
his mannerisms as well as by his eloquence. He 
was never, remarks the observer, on good terms 
with his sbirt-collar and necktie, and for a good 
reason. 

The necktie was ill-adjusted, and from time to 
time made its way over the upper edge of the 
collar, and threntened to interfere with the free 
circulation of the arteries and veins. Then it 
had to be rearranged, and the repetition of this 
process was annoying to the orator and the audi- 
ence. 

He has an odd trick of touching the top of his 
head, just where a wisp of gray hair lies loosely 
across, with the end of the bent thamb of his 
right hand. This he did not once, but often; 
perhaps twenty times while he was speaking. 

At times you notice an uneasy movement of 
the hands. The fingerless first joint of the left 
hand, which has a narrow bandage of black silk 
about it, is rubbed hard against the right palm. 
It isn kind of kneading process, often repeated. 

But whatever Mr. Gladstoue’s defects may be, 
they are forgotten when he begins to speak. He 
is plainly statesman and orator ns the first sound 
is heard of that wonderful voice. It would be 


impressive if it uttered nothing but nonsense. 
It is deep and musical, with much variety of 
tone, and with’a strength so grent that its beauty 


“Oh, and I want to tell yon a new fashion, so 
pretty!’ continued Hattie, volubly, after they 
had exhausted concerts, theatres, and the whole 
round of amusements. ‘‘They call them memo- 
rial chains. My consins’ areall gold pieces, one- 
dollar gold pieces, you know, made smooth on 
one side, with the name of the donor; for of 
course ench piece forms a link of the chain. See, 
here is the shape;’’ and she held upatiny draw- 
ing. 

“You don’t know how beantiful they are! 
Then they are souvenirs of friendship. Of course 
in such a place us this one couldn’t expect to get 
gold, but they are just as pretty made of ten- 
cent pieces. Indeed, I like them better.” 

“But you don’t have to ask for them?’ said 
Mary Beemis, a dark-eyed girl of sixteen, and 
the daughter of the clergyman who officiated at 
St. Mark’s. 

“Of conrse yon do, Anybody can give them, 
but I should prefer all my gentlemen friends. 
My cousin Anne got over a hundred, and had 
two chains made, They have such a lovely ori- 
ental look. I’m going to get one up immedi- 
ately.” S| 

“Oh, but I shouldn't like to ask!"’ said Jenny 
Bliss, a modest-looking girl. ‘‘It is money, after 
all, you know, and to go round begging of all 
your gentlemen friends—why, I haven’t enough 
acquaintances,” 

“All the worse for you, Miss Propriety; get 
more acquaintances. Why, it’s real fun. My 
cousins make nothing of it, and the young men 
are only too glad to be noticed. What's ten 
cents?” 

“Tt isn’t the value of the money at all, I sup- 
pose, when you come to think of it, but we 
shonid have to ask of many who are mere ac- 
quaintances, and one don’t like to carry names 
round one’s neck of persons who may not be nice 
as friends,” 

“J think,” said Nelly Spicer, another of the 
girls, ‘that it must be great fun, and I mean to 
try it. Of course one can begin with one’s own 
father; and there are several gentlemen in papa’s 
office who I think would be only too glad to con- 
tribute ten cents for such a purpose. I’m with 





wus hardly impaired, or its volume diminished, 
at the end of a two hours’ speech. 


you, Hattie: let’s see which will get her chain 
' first.”" 
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“Agreed!’”’ responded Hattie, with a laugh. 
“I shall go all through our office to-morrow.” 

Hattie's father published the Village Record, 
and employed quite a namber of hands, as the 
paper, being in the interests of the farming com- 
munity, had a large circulation. Most of the 
hands Hattie had personally known since her 
childhood. There were only some half-dozen 
with whom she had seldom spoken. 

She took care to choose a time when her fa- 
ther was away. Then, with her newly-acquired 
city airs, attired in an elegant suit fresh from 
the New York importing stor:s, armed and 
equipped for victory, sbe called and began her 
miesion. 

Jessups, a tall, gray-haired man who had been 
a type-setter for more than fifty years, was her 
first victim. He lifted his eyebrows when he 
heard her errand, and then bégan feeling in his 
pocket. 

A sort of amused consternation came over him; 
for Jessups was known as a very careful, money- 
loving man, a terror to peanut-dealers and the 
venders of oranges, and who boasted that he 
never threw away a penny. Finally he pro- 
duced a questionable piece of money, and handed 
it to her. 

“Oh, but Mr. Jessups, it must be nice and 
new, quite bright, or it won't do!’’ said Hattie, 
smiling. 

“Well, here’s a paper stamp. How's that?’ 
queried Jessups, trying again. 

“Why, yor conldn’t wear that round your 
neck,’’ said Hattie, with a bright smile. Bunt 
T'll make somebody give me a new bright ten- 
cent piece for it; so it will do.” 

Jessups sighed as she departed, and taking 
out an old torn memorandum-book, wrote on 
one of the crumpled lenves,— 

“Lost—ten cents.” 

“What kind of a girl is Venables daughter?” 
asked a natty-looking young man, as he sat down 
to the dinner-table with his mother and sisters 
that day, 

“Hattie Venable? Idon’t know. I couldn’t 
aspire to know her, of course,” said his sister, 
as she passed his cup of coffee. 

“Well, she could aspire, to-day, to ask me for 
ten cents,”’ said the young man. 

“For some charity, I suppose.’’ 

“No, to help make a necklace, as I understood 
it, which she is to wear herself. I felt rather 
foolish when she went up to Jim Floyd. 1 
wouldn’t let either of you girls speak to Jim, 
and yet she coolly asked-him fora ten-cent piece, 
and took the money. More than this,—she 
hinted to both of us—at least, I took it as a 
hint—that we might get the engraving done. 

“Of course I should have felt mean, after that, 
not to do it, but Jim absolately revelled in the 
idea. Men of his stamp like to do such things, 
you know, and then boast of their acqnaintance- 
ship. I'd as lief puta hot coal of fire on your 
throat as his name!” 

“Why didn’t yon tell her?” 

“How could I, and he standing by? Inany 
cage, I never could have dane it. If Mr. Venable 
can’t put his daughter on her guard, I'm sure I 
sha’n’t.”” : 

“Perhaps he don’t know anything about it.” 

“That’s none of my business,” was the reply. 

“Who is that girl?” asked a young man of the 
proprietor of another office, as Hattie left after a 
successful begging tour. 

“Old Venable’s daughter. 
ble, the publisher.” 

“Oh, ah! she’s a stunner, ign’t she? Whata 
precious old skinflint you are, Holman! Why, 
Thad ten cents in my hand, all ready, only she 
wouldn’t ask me.” 

“I should hope not, as you are a total etranger,”” 
said Holman. ‘I had only one reason for with- 
holding. Iam a married man, and don’t choose 
that my name should dangle from the neck of 
any young girl.” 

“Quite right, of course, but next time intro- 
duce me. Ill give her a dozen ten-cent pieces, 
new from the mint, and have them properly 
prepared. I’m not new to this sort of thing. I 
know fellows who keep bogus pieces in their 
pockets, nll cut and dried, you know, to meet 
such emergencies.” 

“J don’t like to see any young girl sacrificing 
her delicacy in that fashion,” said Holman. 

“Pooh! that’s because you’re married,” laughed 
the other. 

The chains were finished at Inst, the success 
of the two girls being nearly equal, while mak- 
ing their collections, and Hattie wore hers so 
conspicuously that everybody who had contrib- 
uted felt at liberty to inspect it. 

One lady, while looking it over carefully, let 
it fall, with an injured look. 

“You’ve got my husband's name!”’ she said. 

“Of course I have. Isn’t he an old friend?” 
lnughed Hattie, gaily. 
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But she blushed at the same time, for she 
knew that he, an easy, good-natured, thought- 
Jess fellow, had not yielded until after mach so- 
licitation, and that he had then said, “It is the 
first and last time;’”’ while she went off, proud of 
her victory. 

She did not sce what ensued at the house of 
the good-natured man when his wife justly re- 
buked him, or know that he almost cursed her 
in his heart. 

Never wear a memoria! chain, girls, unless it 
has been given by relatives or long-tried friends 
as 8 voluntary gift. 
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OUR PASSENGER. 

It was a lovely autumn afternoon towards the 
close of September, when we weighed anchor, and 
sailed out of the River Mersey, bound for Mel- 
bourne. We had a good ship—Janet's Pride—load- 
ed with miscellaneous articles. On board were 
fourteen passengers, and take them all in all, a 
Pleasanter lot I never steered across the stormy 
seas. 

There were three old gentlemen, who were going 
out to share their fortunes, come what might, and 
which, poor old souls, they seemed to think fash- 
ioned in the brightest colors, long before the Eng- 
lish coast was out of sight. 

Then there was a solitary old gentleman, who, 
judging from the general tone of his conversation, 
was seeking the New World for the ostensible pur- 
pose of finding fault with it. 

‘There were two young married couples, all full of 
hope and activity, bent upon making a new home 
far away from their native land. 

There were also a very jolly elderly brother and 
sister, neither of whom had ever entered into the 
bonds of matrimony, but instead, had stuck by each 
other through life. 

There were three old Australian settlers, who had 
been over to have a peep at the old country, and 
who were now returning to the land which to them, 
throngh long communion, had become the dearest 
of all others,—‘Home, sweet home!” 

Lastly, though not least, there was a solitary pas- 
senger, who soon became the pet of all on board. 
He was a man of about eight-and-twenty years of 
age, possessing a very clear complexion, a very 
handsome, long flowing beard, and a very silky 
mustache. 

His name was Reginald Moore. His given reason 
for taking this sea voyage was the delicate state of 
his health. There was not the least doubt that the 
poor fellow’s chest was considerably affected, for 
his voice, though charmingly sweet, was one of the 
weakest I ever remember hearing; and it had a cer- 
tain hollowness in its sound that in my mind is in- 
variably associated with that terrible disease com- 
monly termed consumption. He always wore a 
thick muffler round his neck to protect his throat 
and chest. 

In all my experience—and it has been a pretty 
wide one—I never knew any one with so many 
friends, and such undivided esteem, in so shorta 
space of time, as Reginald Moore. There was not, 
I believe, a sailor on board who did not entertain 
the warmest possible liking for him. 

As for the passengers, they never seemed so happy 
as when listening to his amusing anecdotes, of which 
he seemed to possess an inexhaustible store. And 
this delicate young English paragon of passengers 
had made this conquest over all our hearts before 
we had been three weeks at sea. 

He was, too, such a clever fellow with his hands, 
He could cut and shape you anything out of a piece 

of wood, from an oyster to an elephant, and at mak- 
ing models of ships, I never met his equal. He was, 
besides, such a kind and considerate fellow towards 
his fellow-passengers. 

When the three elderly gentlemen, who imagined 
their fortunes made, were afflicted with sea-sickness, 
he was the first to come forward and help them 
about while they slowly recovered. He would in- 
sist upon their taking his arm, weak as he was him- 
self, and he would lead them about on deck witha 
firmness that spoke volumes in favor of his “sea 
legs.”” 

I do not remember any voyage ever passing so 
quickly as the one when the pleasnnt passenger was 
on board. I could, with infinite pleasure, make a 
long panse at this juncture in the thread of my 
story, to dwell upon the pleasant memories I still 
retain of Reginald Moore. 

‘We were within a week's sail of Melbourne. Reg- 
inald Moore had all but completed a model of the 
Janet's Pride, which he purposed presenting to me 
the night before we landed. 

Now he worked at this model principally on deck, 
and strangely enough, he had chosen for a work- 
table the top of one of the empty water-casks that 
stood on deck, abaft, and under the shelter of the 
bulwarks. 

While he worked through the day, you were sure 
to see him surrounded by some of the passengers or 
sailors. The amount of industry he displayed was 
traly wonderful, for he was invariably at work in 
the early morning, long before any of the other pas- 
sengers dreamt of turning out of their snug berths. 

As I have already stated, we were but six days’ 
‘il from Melbourne. For the first time in our ex- 
perience of him, the pleasant passenger appeared at 
the dinner-table with a solemn, downcast expression 
of face and a silent tongue. Before dinner was 
over, I asked him what troubled his mind, and 
caused this unkappy change in his wonted cheerful 
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At first, he tried to evade my queries by reply- 
ing that it was “nothing, nothing in particular;” 
but I pressed him persistently until I won from him 
an explanation. 

“Perhaps, after all,” he eaid, “it is only fair that 
Ishould explain matters. The fact of the matter 
is, my watch has been stolen.” 

“Stolen!” we all exclaimed in a breath. 

“Undoubtedly,” he answered; “but I pray you, 
captain,”—here he turned to me,—“I pray you say 
not one word about it. The only thing that renders 
the loss of consequence to me is the fact that it once 
belonged to my poor mother. On that account alone, 
I would not have lost it for any amount of money. 
However, it cannot be helped, and therefore it is 
useless to cry over spilt milk, as the old adage has 
it. My only request in the matter is, my dear cap- 
tain, that you will leave the matter entirely in my 
hands, and I think it very probable that I may re- 
cover it. This request I am sure you will oblige me 
by granting.” 

“Certainly, my dear sir,” I replied; “but still” — 

“Exactly,” he interrupted, with one of his pleas- 
ant smiles, “you would like to take the matter in 
hand and investigate it to the utmost of your power. 
I know that, my dear captain, full well; but I can 
trust you to keep your promise, and leave the case 
entirely in my hands.” 

How eould I deny him his request? 

You will readily imagine what consternation this 
event gave rise to among the other passengers. The 
three old gentlemen instantly proceeded to explain 
that they possessed jewelry to the value of at least 
three hundred pounds, which they usually kept 
locked up in a brown leather writing-case; but un- 
fortunately, at the present time, the lock was out of 
order. 

Mr. Reginald Moore suggested a safer deposit for 
their valuables. 

The young married couples announced the fact of 
their owning at least two hundred and fifty pounds’ 
worth of jewelry; and they, too, consulted Mr. 
Moore as to the safest plan for secreting it. 

The kind-hearted brother and sister had, it ap- 
peared, more valuables in the way of jewelry than 
any one on board, since fifteen hundred pounds had 
never purchased what they possessed. 

The whole of that evening was occupied in specn- | 
lating as to the probable perpetrator of the theft, 
and in condoling with Mr. Reginald Moore on his 
great loss, 

Every one turned in, that night, in an uneasy state 
of mind; and it was with astonishment that they 
found themselves, in the morning, still in full pos- 
session of all their worldly goods. This improved 
condition of affairs seemed to reassure our passen- 
gers, who once again began to look cheerful and at 
ense. 

Reginald Moore's pleasant face wore its wonted 
smile, and as heretofore, he enlivened and charmed 
us with his vivacity and anecdote. All day through, 
he worked at the model of the Janet’s Pride, still 
using the top of the empty water-cask for a work- 
table. 

That night, we retired to rest with minds far more 
at ease than on the previous one. Alas! what a 
scene of anger and distress came with the morning! 
Every passenger on board, possessing jewelry, had 
been robbed during the night. 

The three old gentlemen, the young married 
couples, and the kind-hearted brother and sister, 
found themselves minus every article of jewelry that 
they had possessed. Even the grumbling old gen- 
tleman had lost his gold snuff-box. 

There was no keeping matters quiet this time. 
The thief must be traced and brought to justice. 
What was the wisest method of procedure? What 
would Mr. Moore suggest? 

“I would suggest, though most reluctantly,” said 
Mr. Moore, “that every sailor and every sailor’s 
luggage be carefully searched.” 

To this proposition we unanimously agreed. 

“This,” he continued, “must be most humiliating 
to the feelings of your crew, captain, and therefore, 
in common fairness to them as our fellow-men, let 
me also suggest that every passenger and every pas- 
senger's luggage be also thoroughly searched.” 

A little heaitation on the part of one or two of the 
passengers was demonstrated before acceding to 
this last proposal, but our pleasant passenger soon 
contrived to bring those who at first demurred to 
his side of t inking. 

“Of course,” he said, “there is nota passenger on 
board who is not above suspicion, yet, in justice to 
the feelings of the crew, it is, in my humble opinion, 
the least we can do.” 

This delicacy of feeling and this thoughtfulness 
on the part of Reginald Moore, rendered him, if 
possible, more admirable and pralseworthy in our 
eyes than ever. 

Many of the crew objected strongly to this mode 
of procedure, but all were compelled to submit. 
The old boatewain was furious with indignation, 
and vowed that if it cost him his life he would trace 
the thief who had caused him to be searched like a 
common pickpocket. Even the pleasant passenger 
failed to soothe his sense of injury. 

‘Well, a thorough search was made by myself, in 
company with the kind-hearted old gentleman and 
his sister. Every one's “traps” were ransacked 
from top to bottom, but without success. 

Further search was useless, What was to be 
done? 

That night, all having been made snug, and the 
Passengers having turned in, none of them, as you 
may imagine, in very brilliant spirits, I went on 
deck, it being what we call at sea “the captain’s 
watch.” 
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I turned in about four, A. M., the second officer 
then coming on duty. My cabin was amidships and 
on deck, and from a window therein I could com- 
mand a view of the after-deck of the ship. 

Somehow or other, I could not rest one atom, so, 
dressing myself, I determined upon sitting up and 
smoking. I drew aside the blind of the window I 
have mentioned, and looked out. 

It was just the gray light of early morning, and 
there was a stiffish breeze blowing. To my surprise, 
I beheld Mr. Reginald Moore on deck. 

I was about to open my cabin door and invite him 
to join me in my restlessness, when the peculiar 
nature of his proceedings riveted my attention. He 
looked around on all sides, as if afraid of attracting 
observation. 

Then, suddenly, as if assured the coast was clear, 
he made rapidly towards the empty water-cask, on 
which he was accustomed to manufacture his model 
of the Janet's Pride. Once more glancing cautious- 
ly about him, he then applied his hands to the top 
of the cask, and with a rapid movement, lifted half 
of the top bodily off. 

My astonishment and my excitement were intense. 
Another hasty glance round, and he plunged his 
hand down into the cask, then quickly withdrew it, 
holding in his grasp a small bag, which he rapidly 
concealed in the breast of his coat. 

Again he took a hasty survey, and was about mak- 
ing another dive into this strange receptacle for hid- 
den goods, when he suddenly withdrew, having, 
with astonishing rapidity, replaced the lid of the 
cask. In another moment the cause of his alarm 
was made apparent, as a couple of sailors passed 
him on their way to relieve the man at the wheel. 

When all was again quiet, for an instant he 
seemed determined to at once return to the cask, 
and no doubt withdraw something more that the 
interruption had prevented him withdrawing in the 
first instance. But suddenly changing his mind, he 
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istrate eentenced him to six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labor. 


———_+o—___ 
For the Companton. 


THE RAGMAN, FIREMAN AND 
MILEKMAN. 


There was once a man who complained that he 
could not see the city because there were eo many 
houses in the way. One thing he could do, how- 
ever; he could see the manner of men that throng 
the streets, and note their habits and modes of life. 
Let us look at some of the men that are peculiar to 
Paris. 

Here is a picture of a ragpicker. There are rag- 
men in every city, but the French ragpicker is a 
queer animal. The lights in the shops are being put 
out, and from some vast gray tower, high up in the 
dark, comes the deep boom of a church clock strik- 
ing midnight. The people are coniing out of the 
theatres, and the cabs are rolling swiftly and almost 
silently over the asphalt pavement, taking late oall- 
ers to their homes. The restaurants still keep open 
doors, and almost every table in them is still occu- 
pied by men and women taking late suppers. We 
can sit on an iron chair in the open air on the side- 
walk, sip delicious coffee, and note this “queer ani- 
eal The Ragpicker. 

First, in the distance we notice a yellow star twin- 
kling and dancing along close to the pavement. It 
comes nearer. Above it we see a ragman with his 
sack upon his back. He has an iron hook in one 
hand, and a lantern, with a reflector hung on the 
end of a stick, held in the other hand. He walks 
quickly along the street close to the curb, throwing 
the rays of his lantern into every corner in search 
of rags, old paper and scraps of every kind. 

He sees a bone or bit of paper, and quickly jerks 
it up, and cleverly drops it into hissack. He comes 
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went down the stairs that led from the deck to the 
saloon and sleeping cabins. 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when another figure, 
stealthily crossing the deck, met my anxious obeer- 
vation. It was the boatawain. 

Isaw him glance towards the stairs, down which 
Mr. Reginald Moore had taken his departure. He 
then made direct for the water-cask. It was now ob- 
vious to me that the old boatswain had been watch- 
ing the pleasant passenger. 

Just as he reached the water-cask, a heavy green 
sea struck the ship to windward, necessitating the 
boatawain to hold on by the ropes so as to keep his 
footing, and precisely at the same moment Reginald 
Moore appeared at the top of the cabin stairs. I 
shall never forget the scene. 

The instant the ship had steadied herself, the 
boatswain commenced his examination of the water- 
cask. Fors moment only, Moore stood looking at 
him with as evil an expression on his face as I ever 
beheld. 

‘With one bound, he was upon the boatswain, be- 
fore he could turn to protect himself. I waited no 
longer, but flung open the door of my cabin in an 
instant, and in another I was to the rescue, and in a 
few moments we had onr pleasant passenger in 
irons. 

So, you see, he was the thief, after all, hiding his 
knavery under the pleasantest exterior I ever knew 
a man possess. The manner in which he had manu- 
factured the top of that water-cask was the most 
finiehed and ingenious piece of carpentry I have 
ever beheld. 

In the interior of the side of the cask he had 
driven several nails, about two feet from the top, 
on which he had suspended, in wash-leather bags, 
the jewelry he had stolen. 

You may easily imagine the surprise evinced by 
our passengers on discovering that the thief was the 
man for whom each and every one of them enter- 
tained such regard and even atfection. i 

At the expiration of three days from the date of 
the pleasant passenger's detection, we landed in 
Melbourne, where duty compelled me to hand him 
over to the police; but as no one cnred to remain 
in that town for the purpose of prosecuting him, 
hid was summarily dealt with. The pres{ding mag- 





into the bright glare of the restaurant. We see that 
he is a sturdy fellow, plying his unlovely trade in 
blouse and wooden shoes, There, he has gone, lost 
in the darkness. His light is turned away, and has 
disappeared. All the night long he will prow! 
about, saving what others throw away, and helping 
to keep the city clean. 

You may laugh at, perhaps despise him, but he 
isn better man than the lazy fellows who go from 
door to door at home begging for food and shelter. 
He is earning an honest living, and that makes him 
worthy of respect In spite of his dirty,mouse-like 
habits. Besides this, his manner of working, with a 
lantern and in the night is far better than the mizer- 
able way we permit such men to work in the United 
States. His is not an attractive or savory trade, 
therefore the police compel him to work in the 
night, In this Parisians are wiser than Americans. 


Sweeping the Streets. 

‘We may now go home through the quiet streets 
and to bed, but this great city will not take rest. 
Towards two or three o’clock there appear throngs 
of men in the streets,—an army, armed with brooms 
and hoes, and with strange machines. Every janitor 
rises early and sweeps down the stairs of his house, 
and turns the ashes and refuse into the street. 

With a curious swishing sound the sweeping-ma- 
chines gallop over the pavements, and every scrap of 
dirt is swept into the gutters, Then come thesweep- 
ers and hose-men. Streams of water are turned 
from the hydrants into the gutters. Everything is 
swept into heaps for the cartmen. By the time the 
people wake up, the great city is clean as brooms 
and water can make it. Not a scrap of paper, a 
speck of dirt, anywhere. The gutters run with clear 
fresh water, and the town looks fresh as if it had 
just taken a jolly bath. 

Early in the morning we get up, open the tall 
double windows and step out on the balcony. Look- 
ing down on the clean streeta, we see some of the 
other objects that excite our interest. 


Firemen in Paris. 

‘There is a steady tramp on the sidewalk below. 
Can it be caused by soldiers? No; firemen. They 
Jook like soldiers certainly, with their helmets and 
uniforms. They marcli up the stréét, and when the 








company reaches the corner, one man drops out 
behind and goes down the next street. We 
watch them as they march on, and see another 
man left at the next corner. This is the patrol, 
—the fire-guard, taking their posts to look out 
for fires. 

We sometimes feel proud of onr fire depart- 
ments, with their huge engines and ladder- 
trucks. They make a brave show, but some- 
how the buildings that are on fire are almost al- 
ways consumed, and the fires have a spitefal 
habit of breaking out almost every day. 

There are fires enongh in Parix; at least, they 
break ont in the houses, but they never make 
much headway, and it is not worth while to go 
tosee them. There is no conflagration to see. 
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the goats to town. When they are milked at 
your door, you know just what you get. You 
may sce the goat milked, and may be sure the 
milk is fresh and has no water added to ft. 
There is something very comforting and reas- 
suring in this style of milk-dealer. Unique, too, 
isn't it?—and worth copying, at least so far as 
honesty is concerned. 


CHARLES BARNARD. 
——__+o, — 
THE RUSSIAN STUDENTS. 


The rebellion of the students at the University 
of Kieff, in Southern Russia, is 2 more serious 
fact than at first appears. We often hear of the 
combined resistance of students to their faculties 
in our American colleges; but these events turn 





GOATS AND ASSES. 


Every house is made of brick and stone. 
stairways are of stone or iron; even the wooden 


floors are coated inside and out with plaster. | 


The result is the houses won't burn. 


When a fire begins in a house the policemen | very different and much more grave one. 


The! 


usually either apon some dissatisfaction with the 
college discipline, or upon an attempt to make 
common cause with punished classmates. With 
the Russian students, the canse of trouble is a 
It is 





draw their swords, and make everybody in the | political quarrel in which they are engaged, 
street fall into line and help pass buckets of water. , ‘and it is because they have been engaged in 
You may be on your way to a wedding or party, meetings and acts hostile to the empire itself, 


and have on your best Sunday suit, It makes no | that stern measures have been taken against 


difference. You must fall into line and pase the 


backets of dirty water up stairs to the room ! 


where the fire is burning. The water slops over 
Your nice boots, and your hat gets jammed into | 
a new style, 

There is a great hubbub, a little smoke, and | 
then it {s all over. 
part of acarpet have been burned up, one win- ; 


them. 

Not only at Kieff, but at Clarkoff and Tschu- 
gujeff (where there are technical and medical 
schools), the students have been found impli- 
‘ented in serious plota, and banded together in 
the cause of socialism; and it is likely enough 


One bed. two chairs and | that we may hear that the same infection of dis- 


content and revolution has spread to all the other 


dow has been smashed, and one curtain torn. "Russian seats of learning. 


That's all. 
will repair the damage. 
ridiculous; bat then 
the logs will not ex- 
ceed one hundred 
dollars, and that is 
better than the die- 
asters attending one 
of our American 
fires, where half a 
town may be burned 
up, men killed and 
families ruined. 
The French don't 
know how to have a 
fire. They are 
dreadfully dull in 
such things! 


Parisian Milk- 
men. 


It seems trivial, almost 


This is queer; a 
fellow in a blouse 
comes slowly along 
the street, shouting 
and brandishing a 
stick. Before him 
trots a number of 
donkeys,—no, they 
are she-asses, Ah, 
he has stopped! 

A woman over the 
way comes out with 
a mug. There is 
some one sick in that 
house, and the doc- 
tor has prescribed 
asses’ milk. The 
man stops. and gravely milks one of the asses, 

The woman takes the mug of warm milk, pays 
for it. and this truly remarkable milkman and 
his drove moveon, They clatter over the stones, 
and the driver looks sharply into every doorway 
to see if anv one else wants a drink. 

There is another milk-team coming. This 
time it is @ fleck of goata driven by a woman. 
Some one fs sick fn the next honse, and the doc- 
tor in hiz-wisdom says goats’ milk is the thing. 

The goats might be milked in the country, and 
the milk might be brought into town in cans. 
No. The French think it a better way to drive 





The fire is out, and a little paint | 





It is a curious fact that in Enrope the student= 
of universities, whatever their birth or social con- 
dition, have had a 
tendency to adopt 
radical and demo- 
cratic opinions. In 
France the Univer- 
sity and the Sor- 
bonne were the hot- 
beds of revolution- 
ary agitation late 
in the last century, 
and have ever since 
been watched with 
suspicious eye by 
the authorities in 
power. It is noto- 
rious that the Ger- 
man universitics are 
full of this revolu- 
tionary spirit, and 
it is even said that 
duelling is winked 
at by the Govern- 
ment, in the hope 
that this barbarous 
pastime may dis- 
trict the attention 
of the students from 
politics. 

There is no doubt 
that, ten years ago, 
the students of the 
University of Mad- 
rid played an im- 
portant part in the 
revolt which de- 
prived Queen Isabella of her throne, and which 
later carried into power their eloquent and fa- 
vorite professor, Senor Castelar. 

The students at Kieff, it appears, hecame so 
unruly that the police were ordered to close the 
university. But this did not put an end to the 
trouble: for the rebels, meeting in a field ont- 
side the town, proceeded to the university and 
forced their way in, The.militia were called 
out, and the result was a frightful affray, in 
which no less than eighty students and soldiers 
were killed. 

This rovolt must be taken in connection with 











the Sera and perilous discontent t that prevails 
at this moment in Russia. It has already been 
described in the Companion how that vast empire 
is honeycombed with the ‘‘Nihilist’? conspiracy; 
how there is scarcely a town in which this con- 
spiracy has not adherents of both sexes, all ages, 
and every social condition, aud how the imperial 
authorities are aroused to the dangers which it 
threatens. 

In the students this conspiracy has a force of 
formidable auxiliaries. A number of intelligent. 
bold, hot-headed young men cannot but bea pow- 
erful aid to the designs of the Nihilist plotters, 
and the Government, for its own safety, or at 
least its own peace, cannot too promptly repress 
the rebellious tendencies of this element of 
treason, 

But it is surely a very serious sign when a 
Government so autocratic, holding sway by stern 
and simple military rule, is forced to make war 
upon university students, and to close ‘ts seats 
of learning lest they should become nests of rev- 
olution. Nor can it be hoped that the evil will 
be remedied by measures however stern and 
arbitrary. 

The seeds of thia widespread discontent are 
too deep down in Russian xoil to be rooted up by 
mere bayonets and sabres. It arises from the 
despotism and corruption of the Government, 
which bears remorselessly down upon the popu- 
lation with its enormous taxes and its giant ar- 
maments, and it will only be when x just and 
popular rule replaces the iron despotism of the 
Czars, that the spirit of revolt will be laid. 

++ 
Vor the Companion. 
THE OLD MILL. 
The warm light flows along the rotting floor, 
Throngh panes all dimmed with cobwebs, thick with 
The seals of age, decay and thieving rust, (dust, 
Have worked their will; and where. in days of yore, 
‘The clang and clatter rose above the roar 
Of falling waters, resonant, the mnat 
Of moutdering silence, rarely stirred by gust 
Or storm, hath found a havened shore. 
Long beltings hang suapended from the shafts 
Like dend vines, swaying in the woodland draughts. 
Around its ruined porch wild creepers climb, 
With leaves of scarlet, autumn brown and gold. 
Ita youth ontlived, long since a landrnark old, 
It stands a hoary monument of time. 
Jom P. Tacx. 
—_—__+o—___ 
THE “ALABAMA CLAIMS” MONEY. 

The question of the distribution of the “‘Geneva 
Award”’ is again before Congress. The contest 
over this fund is a notable one, and should be 
generally understood. 

During our war certain vessels were fitted out 
in British ports as Confederate cruisers. They 
preyed upon our commerce, destroying many 
ships, and raising the rate of insurance upon 
vessels and cargoes. 

Our Government complained to Great Britain 
of the fitting out of these vessels at the time, 
and there was a long correspondence about it. 
At last, by the treaty of Washington, the ques- 
tion whether Great Britain was liable to us for 
the damage caused to our commerce, and to 
what extent, was referred to the Geneva arbitra- 
tion. 

The arbitrators adjudged Great Britain neg'i- 
gent with respect to four vessels, and awarded 
to us the sum of $15,500,000, which was duly 
paid. 

It lay wholly idle in the Treasury for somo 
time, and then Congress passed a Dill to dis- 
tribute a part of the award to certain claimants. 
A court was created to examine the claims. 
Only those were to be paid who had owned ves- 
sels captured aud destroyed by the four Confed- 
erate cruisers, and who had not recovered insur- 
ance upon their lost property. 

After this had been done, more than half of 
the award remained. It is over the undistrib- 
uted part that the present contest has arisen. 

The insurance companies claim it. They say 
that having insured certain property, and hav- 
ing paid the insurance, they take the place of 
tho owners, and if anything can be recovered, it 
is theirs. To this it is replied, that they were in 
the business of insurance, and took their risk, 
and that they really made money. Sothey have 
suffered no loss, and cannot rightfully claim the 
money. 

The men who paid high rates of insurance, 
war premiums, or war risks, a8 they are called, 
also claim the money. They say their loss was 
areal one. although their vessels were not de- 
strored. It cost them money to protect their 
property from capture. But to this it ia replied. 
that the Geneva Tribunal only awarded a cer- 
tain sum to pay for the actnal destruction cansed 
by the four vessels, and that the war preminm 
claimants enffered from none of thet destrnetion, | 

It ix added that even if the principle is to be 
admitted that these claimants should be paid the 
amonnt it cost them to insure, it should not go 
beyond allowing them that partof the premiums 
caused by the special dangers from the four ves- 
sels named. 














In addition to those who painort one or the 
other of these rival claims, there are others who 
declare that neither of the two classes of claims 
should be paid, but that the whole amount should 
be retained in the Treasury, where it now is. 
There is a very strong objection to this plan. 
Either the money belongs to some claimants for 
whom our Government collected it, or it does not 
belong to us at all. 

Certainly it was not asked for, awarded or 
paid for the benefit of the Government, but for 
the benefit of certain property owners, citizens 
of the United States. It would bea wrong if we 
neither distributed it nor returned it to Great 
Britain. 

The question of passing the biil was before the 
House of Representatives just before the holi- 
days. It was proposed to send all claimants to 
the United States Court of Claims, and prove 
their demands. This was desired by the insur- 
ance companies, who think they have the law on 
their side. 

The amendment was more favorable to the 
war premium party, as it forbade the payment 
of any money to an insurance company that had 
made a profit ont of the business. Probably be- 
fore this is read, the bill, in some form. will 
have been passed. The explanation we have 
given will enable every one to sce which party 
has triamphed. 

oe ee 
RUINED. 

A week or two ago John S. Morton was sentenced 
in Philadelphia to ten years’ imprisonment in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. As he left the court-room, 
his friends—for the most part fashionable and 
wealthy men—surrounded the judge, clamorously 
demanding that he should be driven to jail in a car- 
riage instead of the prison van. 

This Httle incident and the story of the prisoner is 
worth the attention of young men beginning com- 
mercial life. 

One short year ago Morton was a leading citizen 
in Philadelphia; not a leader after the fashion of 
Tweed or Fisk, but a refined, cultured gentleman, 
the descendant of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and of a long line of judges and 
honorables, energetic in business, and in all philan- 
thropic and Christian enterprises. 

He was one of the foremost projectors of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, was President of the great per- 
manent exhibition, and his name wus bronght prom- 
inently before the people as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 

He had everything which could give 2 man a solid, 
honorable footing in the world, but unfortunately 
he fell into the society of a clique of fashionable 
people, of the sort who would think the riding to 
prison in a van a worse disgrace than the crime 
which drove him there. 

In his haste to gain money and to vie in splendor 
with these friends, Morton was led to dabble in 
stocks, then to gamble in them, and finally, in order 
to make up his losses, to issue fraudulent stock in 
a railway company, of which he was President, to 
the amount of two millions of dollars. The man 
had not the hardihood of a villain born in vice, for, 
on discovery, he pleaded guilty and fainted in the 
court-room. 

Now boys who read such stories as these are apt to 
think of themselves as of an entirely different order 
of human being from these gigantic swindlers; yet 
the shop-boy who sells a lot of damaged goods to ap 
unwary customer, or the lad who cheats in a game 
of marbles, are each in their degree guilty as was 
Morton, and afoot on the same broad highway. 

Deception and fraud permeate every part of our 
commercial system, and they generally meet a tem- 
porary success. The shopman who cheata in his 
master's interest usually is promoted, just as Mor- 
ton with his ill-gotten gains was able to live like a 
prince; but retribution is sure, even in this world. 
The tricky clerk is known and avoided as a tricky 
merchant, and John JL. Morton, with shaved head 
and convict's dress, will meet old age in a prison 
cell. 


———_+e—_—__ 


A HISTORIC ROLLING-PIN. 

A family named Patterson, in Western Ohio, pre- 
serve as heirlooms a wooden rolling-pin and potato- 
masher, concerning which they tell a romantic story. 
Their grandfather, Simon Patterson, was a turner 
in Dublin during the rebellion of ‘98. 

Passing along the strect late one night, a man 
came hurriedly up and asked him to hold a horse 
for him for a minute. He complied good-naturedly, 
and the man disappeared, 

The next moment a cellar-door opened, and a 
group of masked and cloaked figures rushed out, 
pursned by the police. One of them seized the bri- 
dle, jamped upon the horse and galloped away. 

Patterson was arrested. The cellar was, as it 
proved, the rendezvous for the lenders of the rebel- 
lion. They were tried and sentenced, some to be 
hung, others transported. Patterson was among the 
first. 

Appents for his pardon were made by inflnential 
persons who believed in his story. bntin vain. There 
was too strong a belief that “Sim Patterson” had 
much more to do with the rebellion than holding a 
horse, 

The day of execution drew near. His wife, a 
shrewd, comely Irishwoman, who perhaps had heard 
of Jeanie Deans, went to London, actually made her 
wny to the presence of good, fussy Queen Charlotte, 
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i pleaded her cause so effectually that she re- 
ned to Dublin with Sim's pardon in her pocket. 

‘he and her husband sailed for America soon 
er, and the first work to which Sim put his hand 
sthe making of a rolling-pin and potato-masher 
blazoned with the royal arms, which he sent to 
Queen with his humble gratitude. A letter of 
nks was received from her secretary. He made 
dlicates of his gifts in proad memory of this event, 
I they, with the letter, are still preserved by his 


cendants. 
———__+e+____ 


HOW HE KEPT HIS WORD. 

yer two years ago, a gentleman connected with 
rge china store in Boston was on his way home 
n Washington. He met or the train an attract- 
little girl, and they soon became well acquainted. 
dleased was the gentleman with his young friend, 
on parting, he said he would send her a beau- 
lchina tea-set as a souvenir of their meeting. 
‘hen he had packed the china, he found, to his 
yrin, that he had failed to obtain the little girl’s 
name and address. He, however, sent the pres- 
to the clerk of the hotel at which he had stopped 
Vashington, and asked him to search out a little 
with pretty curls, named Minnie, whose father 
aclerk in the General Post-office. The clerk 
his best to execute the mission, but failed to find 
man in a department where hundreds of men 
employed. 
vo Yeara passed, and it often pained the gen- 
van to think that a child should believe that he, 
ston man, had not kept his word. One day, 
ng mentioned the incident and his regrets toa 
ht young Indy, she remarked,— 

‘m sure I can find little Minnie.” 

ting asked to make the attempt, she adopted a 
ile method. She reasoned that, even among a 
sand fathers employed in the post-office, there 
ld not be many who posseased such an attrac- 
danghter, and that her very attractiveness must 
: nade her known to all the father’s associates. 
ng upon this supposition, she sent a postal card 
ie department, inquiring for the name of the 
leman who had a little girl answering the 
gre description given by her friend. 

‘ecard passed from one clerk to another, and 
found the father. Minnie, in a few days, was 
shted by receiving the beantiful gift which had 
eo long waiting for her. She also learned that 
in from Boston keeps his word. 

hat a blessing it would be for our country if 
y one was as anxious as this gentleman to keep 
‘romise, and preserve the faith of childhood in 
in's word! 

——_+e—____ 
AN EFFECT OF SCENERY. 

tural scenery, when it is terrible in its gran- 
yhas a strange effect upon sensitive imagina- 
.. To some it appears as “‘the'vicar of the al- 
itie Lord,” speaking prophetic words that beget 


“That blessed muod, 

In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this ible world, 

Is lightened, 
young man visited those boiling, bubbling, roar- 
aldrons of California, the Geysers. He walked 
the quaking ground, heard the waters hissing 
intense heat, and saw the inumense, overhang- 
cloud, the product of a hundred columns of 
a 
: felt, as he had never felt before, the presence 
1¢ invisible Infinite One. He returned to San 
iciseo, and called upon a lawyer. A day or two 
-aclergyuan visited the office. 
do you see that?” said the lawyer, pointing to 
nuscript lying on the table, “A young client 
ine lately visited the Geysers, So forcibly did 
awfulness of the sceue impress him with thé | 
ity of life, that he returned immediately that I 
itdraw his will. That is it.” 
ees 

UNSELFISH DEVOTION. 

e Rey. Dr. Channing, the eminent Boston di- 
and essayist, seemedto have heeded Cardinal 
sey's advice, 














“Flinggnaway ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels.” 

s intimate friends were impressed with his sin- 
F freelom from egotism, and by the fact that | 
‘tion to his ministerial work held the place in | 
eart which an ordinary men is occupied by am- 
n 

1 incident recently told by the Rev. Dr. Rartol | 
trites this singularity of Channing's character. | 
Dewey wrote a eulogistic review of the works 
uw Roston divine. Several months passed, and 
i word of acknowledgment came from Dr. Chan- 


‘authors are asually quick to thank those who | 
tably review their works, Dr. Dewey feared 
for somo renson his review wns unacceptable. 
‘visit to Dr. Channing, anxious to learn if his 
icion was correct, he asked him how he liked 
review. To his surprise, and possibly to his 
in, the unambitious clergyman replied,— 
cannot tell, for I have not read it.” 
+o 
A ROYAL REPUDIATOR. 
lip Second of Spain was the wealthiest mon- 
of hisage. He inherited a large fortune from 
ather, Charles the Fifth, who had been a pru- 
manager and saved money. In addition to 
fortune, Phitip had an immense revenue from | 
commerce with the East Indies, and from the | 
mines of America, For Spain was at that time 
‘oremost nation of Europe, in commerce and in 
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admirably equipped, and her enterprising discov- 
erers traversed the globe in search of new lands. 

But in spite of inherited wealth and vast revenues, 
Philip fell into bankruptcy. Great monarch as he 
was, his ruinous policy compelled him to repudiate 
his debts. It was a penalty for wicked ambition. 
He aimed to contro! Europe, and to put down her- 
esy. In carrying out his plans, he poured forth 
money as if it were water. Immense armies and 
fleets, paid spies and bribed courtiers, drained his 
treasury, and left him, like reckless speculators, 
hopelessly bankrupt. The exhaustion of his reign 
helped to reduce Spain to what she now is, a third- 
rate power in Europe. 

——+e+—_____ 


THE JUDGE AND THE TEAPOT. 
Judge Mallin, of Watertown, Ill., once while on 
a visit to New York, fell into the hands of a police- 
man on suspicion of stealing a teapot. He related 
the joke on himself to a reporter of the /nter-Ocean. 


My wife had a silver teapot, by which she set 
eat store. From constant use it received several 
ents on the sides, and she was anxious to have them 
taken out. I told her that when we went to New 
York, we could take the teapot with us and have 
some jeweller pound out the dents. This was ten 
or twelve years ago. 

Soon afterward we visited the city, and put up at 

the St. Nicholas Hotel. She had wraj the 
t in an old newspaper, and ked it in the trank. 

ne afternoon after dinner, I tucked it under my 
cloak and started for Tiffany’s. As I was going 
down the corridor of the hotel, I felt a tap on the 
shoulder. On turning, a police officer caught me 
by the arm. 

““There’s been a good many things stolen in this 
hotel lately,”’ said he, ‘‘and I want to see what you've 
got under your cloak.” 

I told him that I was a guest, and that I was tak- 
ing iny wife's ailver teapot to the jeweller’s to have 
the dents taken out of it. He gazed at me doubt- 
fully for a few seconds, and walked away as though 
satisfied. 1 went across Broadway, left the teapot 
at Tiffany’s, and returned to the hotel within a few 
minutes. As I was going up to our room I met the 
same Officer. Thinking that he had consulted the 
register and learned who I was, I said,— 

“r Presume you are now perfectly satisfied that I 
am all t?"” 

“Q yes!” he answered. 

“How did you tind out?” I asked. 

“Find out?” he repeated, in an off-hand manner. 
“Why, I followed you, of course.” 


——_<o+—__—_ 


A “WALLED LAKE.” 

One cf the wonders of Iowa is the “Walled Lake,” 
about one hundred and fifty miles west of Dubuque 
City. “The lake is from two to three feet higher 
than the earth's surface. In some places the wall 
is ten feet high, fifteen feet wide at the bottom, and 
five feet on top. 


“Another fact is the size of the stones used in con- 
struction, the whole of them varying in weight from 
three tons down to one hundred pounds. There is 
an abundance of stones in Wright County, but sur- 
rounding the lake to the extent of five or ten miles | 
there are none. 

“No one can form an idea as to the means em- | 

loyed to bring them to the spot, or who constructed 
it. Around the entire lake is a belt of woodland 
half a mile in length, composed of oak; with this | 
exception, the country is a rolling prairie. The 
trees must have been planted there at the time of 
the building of the wall. In the spring of the y 
1856 there was a great storm, and the ice on the lake | 
sin 
























broke the wall in several pl. nd the farm 

the vicinity were obliged to r the damages to | 
prevent inundation. The lake occupies a ground | 
surface of two thousand eight hundred acres; depth 
of water as great as twenty-five feet. The water is 
clear and cold; soil sandy and loamy. it is singular 
that no one has been able to ascertain where the | 
water comes from nor where it goes, yet it is always 





clear and fresh. 


se 
MANUAL-LABOR STUDENTS. 

New England high schovis ure not unfrequently 
censured for encouraging an indisposition to man- 
ual labor. A recent criticism of this character 
caused the editor of the New England Journal of 
Education to keep his eyes open for half a day. 
The result of his observation is thus stated: 


In the space of two hours, without going out of 
our accustomed resorts, we found one tine student 
running an elevator in the afternoon, and studyin, 
his lessons in the pauses. Another wide-awake fel- 
low spent his off-hours in a butter-factory, relieving 
his parents from his support. 

‘Two beautiful girls were found selling bread over 
the counter of their father’s pakery, where their 
brother, a Harvard student, relieved them at vaca- 
tion. The two last, high school lady principals, of 
these young people, are uow engaged in educating 
two large families of younger brothers and sisters, 
and enforcing such economies upon themselves as 
would even satisfy the longing of our Atlantic editor. 

And every city and town in New England is 
crowded with bright and active young people, the 
rising hope of the, town, who are graduates of the 

ublic schools, To shy stones in at the schoul- 
fonse windows, after the style of thix and other 
public journals, betrays either a lack of knowledge 
Of what is going on among American children, or a 
disposition to reckless criticism which is itself an 
evil of n0 common order. 


2. ges 
LEFT UNTOUCHED. 

There must be few hearts untouched by the senti- 
ment which forbids molesting the «lead,—even the 
savage dead. A correspondent of the Cleveland 
Leader, who confesses to an odions plundering cus- 
tom on the far fronticr, tells how ho was turned away 
(as others had been) from an Indian's last resting- 
place. The body had been placed upon its burial 
platform in some secluded spot on the prairie, where 
it is to be hoped the wild flowers and birds will 
watch it evermore. 





Riding out from the dozen ot so tepees that com: | 
a 


prised the village, Mr. Hoyt and myself made 9 
short ent across n curve in the trail, and dixcovered 
a dead Indian on a platform of stakes about ten 
fect above the prairie. At first, like all whites out 
here, we set out with the determination to take what 





Her armies were well disciplined, her fleets 


trophies might be on the rack, but upon reading the 
prayer of his friends, written in English, and pinned 





to one of the stakes, that he might not be disturbed, 
as Yellowface, the dead man, hud always helped the 
white man, and was a friend of all who that 
way, we left the grave undisturbed. The Indian had 
only been there since April, and had his gun, toma- 
hawk, knife and beaded ornaments, all upon his 


person. 
————_+o—__—_ 
ORIENTAL INDIFFERENCE. 

When some grand Turk was on a visit to London, 
he was taken to a ball. “Why don't you let your 
slaves dance for you?” was his unsympathizing com- 
ment. The Shah seems to resemble the Turk in the 
view he took of some English customs: 

The phiegmatic Persian Shah, who declined to go 
to the Derby because it was already known to hin 
that one horse was faster than another horse, was a 
good deal like the distinguished Pasha whom Lamar- 
tine desired to be presented to when he was travel- 
ling in the East. 


“What does this man do?” said the Pasha to the 
French conaul. 


“Then,” said the Pasha, “his books are either 
about the customs tariff, which I know all about 
already, or else they are not about the customs 
tariff, and so don’t concern me. In either case, 
there is no need of my seeing him. Let him go in 


peace.’ 
——_+or—___ 
NEAT COMPLIMENTS. 

Some persons have a neat way of paying a compli- 
ment. Bourdaloue, an eloquent French preacher, 
being asked what he thought of Father Onorato’s 
sermons, replied: 

‘He tickles the ears, indeed, but he pricks the 
heart; people return at his sermons the purses they 
have stolen at mine.” 

Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, once complimented 
8 lady in this neat way: 

“Ye're a nice lassie, Miss Drysdale. Nearly all 


girls are like a bundle of pens cut by the same ma- 
chine; but ye’re not of the bundle.” 


———_+o+—____ 


BISMARCK’S FAITH. 

Bismarck has not been credited as a nan of faith; 
but his Hterary amanuensis, Dr. Busch, in a recent 
volume containing reports of conversations with the 
great Prussian, publishes the following: 

“I do not understand,” says Bismarck, “how 


ple can live without a belief, and without a public 
confession of faith, without believing in God as the 


Judge Superior, in a future life and the duty of ful- 


filling one’s mission on earth. If I were not a Chris- 
tian, I would not remain at my post a single hour. 
1f I did not believe in God, 1 would do nothing for 
human masters. Take away my faith, and you take 
away my love of country.” 


+o 
THE COMPANION AND OTHER 
PAPERS. 
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any paper or publication published in this 
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In connection with the publication of the Scientific 
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Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, etc.. for the United 
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ventions. Address MUNN & GO., Publishers of the 
Scientijic American. 37 Park Row. New York. 
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For the Companion. 
VALLEY AND HILL. 


See! they have won the heights of restful places, 
I, in the valley, tolling sore below; 
They lift to Heaven the light of happy faces, 
¢ reap tears for all the hopes I sow. 


Am I 60 all unworth God's smallest favor, 
‘That shadows, only shudows, mark iy time? 

Has my burnt-offering sich a sorry savor 
‘That the flame faints and dies, nor wins its prime? 


How have [ fed it? With repining yearnings 
‘With loves and hopes which traced a narrow round, 
Milcatones of wasted hours, and steps when turning 
By the strong trammels of rank verdure bound, 


Can a poor flame rise to the highest heaven, 

Wet with salt tears, and choked with wild regret? 
Can oyes too faint to plerce the mists of even 

Look far beyond them, till the morn be met? 


Peace, heart! I tread the wine-press of my clusters; 
I chose the valley, for the heights seemed bare; 
Yet now I marvel at the hill-tops’ lustres, 
‘And the crowned peace of those who struggled there. 


I fold no hands in vain and idle dreaming, 
One little hour of daylight still 1s mine, 
1 gint ime, o're It fades, to reach the gleanning, 
jr midway meet the Master’s restful sign. 
Is it too late, dear Gor, I light the pyre, 
‘With prayer and steadfast faith that shall not fail? 
See! by the blessed glow I lift me nigher 
‘To those who stand above the narrow vale 
M. B. WitLiaMs. 
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For the Companion. 
A STREET ARAB, 


John Brady was a street Arab, dirty, frowzy 
and ragged. By day he wandered about New 
York, picking up a living by hook or crook, and 
keeping clear of the policeman. At night he 


-slept under a cart, or in a doorway, always on 


the alert lest his perambulating enemy should 
carry him off to the station-house. 

One day John yas taken by a policeman, and 
the magistrate sent him to Blackwell’s Island as 
a street vagrant. John didn’t know it, but that 
was his firat step to a better life. 

An agent of the Children’s Aid Society, going 
to the island to do good to the vagabonds there 
confined, saw John. Something abont the street 
Arab attracted his attention. 

“There's the making of a man in that boy,” 
said he, “if he can have a fair chance.” 

John was sent out West to work on a farm. 
That was his second step in the right direction. 
Hig good work won the confidence of the farmer, 
and he was sent to the district school three 
months in & year. 

In that school-honse, John’s vocation dawned 
upon him. He became ambitious to become a 
scholar. To study was to gratify a passion for 
learning. Even mathematics, so hard and unat- 
tractive to ordinary boys, seemed to whet his 
mental appetite. 

He continued to do good work for the farmer, 
while doing better work for himself. When his 
time of service was out, he wrote to President 
Porter, asking if there was any method by which 
a poor boy, anxious for an education, could pay 
his way through Yale College. The President's 
reply brought John to Yale. He rang the col- 
lege-bell to pay for his tuition and board. 

John made friends by bard work and brilliant 
success, Under the religious influences in which 
he was placed, he was led to give himself to the 
service of a divine Master. When he graduated, 
he had determined to become a minister, and 
support was offered him for three years at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He went to 
the city where he had been a ragged vagabond, 
as a student of theology. 

Last summer, twelve years from the day the 
agent of the Children’s Aid Society found him 
on Blackwell's Island, John Brady left New 
York ae the first Presbyterian missionary to the 
Eskimos of Alaska. 

So much for benevolent Christian work. One 
waif saved from a life of shame and made a 
means of untold good to others! Who will say 
that this will not repay all the time and money 
spent by the noble men who were the agents in 
the godlike work? 
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COLORADO ATMOSPHERE. 

Colorado seems to be the sanitarium for asth- 
matics and consumptives. Its air is pure and 
exhilarating. A correspondent of a New York 
journal thus writes of Denver: 

Asthmatics find that in their first night in Col- 
orado they have unbroken sleep; at the end of 
the first week they give back the four or five 
extra pillows for which they ‘stipulated when 
they engaged board. In two months they call 
themselves well, and talk of returning to a land 
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where railroading isn’t ten cents a mile, and 
where potatoes and onions are not sold by the 
pound. Well, they go, but only to return; they 
find that in Colorado they can live without a sin- 
gle wheeze or sniffie, but that they can live’ no- 
where else. Colorado may not cure them per- 
manently, but she gives them perfect rest from 
asthma while they remain here. 
ee eee 


AN ISLAND IN MID-OCEAN. 

A geographical fact has lately been recalled to 
the memory of the civilized world. It is, that 
there is an inhabited isiand, Tristan d’Acunha, 
in the South Atlantic, two thousand miles from 
the coast of South America, and sixteen hundred 
miles from the African coast. The United States 
ship Essex recently visited it to rescue several 
shipwrecked snilers; and found it about seven 
miles in diameter, with’ a centre peak eight 
thousand three hundred feet above the sea. It is 
inhabited by ninety-six persons, forming sixteen 
families, who have voluntarily isolated them- 
selves from the rest of the world. The history 
of its present settlement is thus narrated: 


In 1815 the English Government placed a gar- 
rison on Tristan d’Acunha, in order to guard 
more securely their royal prisoner at St. He- 
lena, fifteen hundred: miles away. 

On the death of Napoleon, in 1821, the troops 
were withdrawn. One of their number, Corpo- 
ral William Glass, with hia wife, and twe seamen 
of the St. Helena squadron with their wives, ob- 
tained leave to remain on the island and occupy 
the quarters left’ vacant by the departure of the 
troops. 

Glass was at once chosen ehief, and was habit- 
ually called Governor. . He became the father of 
seven sons and eight daughters. 

What with the progeny of the two men-of- 
war's nen, and the set‘ling among them of four 
or five whaling men,:aud-the marrying of the 
daughters of Glass and his first companions in 
this voluntary exile, the population rapidly in- 
creased. A 

In 1867, her majenty 6 ship Galatea, com- 
manded by his royal highness the duke of Edin- 
burgh, visited tHe island and supplied the wants 
of the inhabitants. ‘ 

Of the present Popalation, all but five men and 
two women have been bornon the island. Peter 
Green is the schoolmaster and religions in- 
structor of the young. : 

On the death of Glass he became governor, 
not by election or appointment, but simply by 
general recognition ax the oldest man and long- 
est resident in the colony. 

He was born in Holland, served when young 
in the American Navy, and is now over seventy 
years old. His position as governor is merely 
an honorary one, since there are no laws to exe- 
cate, and the little colony has existed thas far 
without any form of government. 

There are five hundred cattle, two hundred 
sheep, numbers of goats, pigs, geese and chick- 
ens on the island, and fine crops of potatoes are 
raised. These constitute their wealth, and the 
vessel in need of such supplies is their market. 

They will exchange their products for money, 
or clothing, boots, shoes, flonr, tea, coffee, sugar, 
etc., and know how to make a good bargain. 

They also engage in seal hunting, and dispose 
of the oil and skins thus obtained to vessels en- 
gaged in the same business. The island is said 
fo be remarkably healthy, and there is an abun- 
dance of fish to be had for the catching. 


+ 
AMUSING SCENE. 

During the last grand “‘review”’ of her troops 
by the Queen of England at Aldershott, the big 
flag refused to go up the staff, to the great mor- 
tification of the managers. A similar misad- 
venture at Nottingham at a muster of the troops 
of the ill-fated Charles L was thought to have a 
sinister omen. Victoria, however, has none of 
the saperstition of two hundred and forty years 
ago. Col. T. W. Higginson, who was present, 
writes to the Wuman’s Journal this lively ac- 
count of the scene at Aldershott: 


Two soldiers-had long stood ready at the fing- 
ataff to hoist the great standard, and when the 
Queen was seen, the signal for its raising was 

ven. Up it went, Happing in the strong wind; 

ut so clumsily was it done that the flag was 
wrapped round the staff, and not half of it blew 
out freely. 

The men twitched and tugged in vain; there 
was no time to mend the matter by lowering and 
re-hoisting, and her Majesty trotted by, appar- 
ently not noticing the mishap, but nodding and 
smiling good-naturedly to some of the ladies who 
sat in favored positions. 

When she had gone past, and had turned to 
drive along the line of troops opposite us, there 
was a subdued murmur of ‘Lower the flag and 
try it again;” an officer stepped forward and 
gave orders, and down it came. Then it began 
to go up once more, this time blowing out clear- 
ly, till it had reached half-mast and stopped. 

‘here was a general groan; again twitching and 
pulling were tried in vain; the halyard was 
plainly choked in the block. 

At last a eoldier advanced to climb the flag- 
staff; subdued cheers greeted him; the Queen 
was now far away, trotting down the long line of 
soldiers; there was plenty of time. 

Up and up he went, and when he stopped half 
way up to rest, the cheering grew more ont- 
spoken. But more than half way up he never 
got, and the cheering died into a muffled groan, 
when the poor fellow with a sheepish smile slid 
slowly downward, quite exhausted, aud the flag 
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was still at hulf-mast, and the Queen was still 
trotting on. 

Then, after a pause and hurried consultation, 
came forward 4 cavalry-man, and great was the 
reiief when on stripping. off his coat he showed 
the tattooed arm of a sailor. 

“Bless him!” gasped a lady near me. ‘‘There’s 
but just time,” growled her husband. 

Up went the bold drigoon, not stopping even 
to take off his heavy boots. No applause met 
him till he had passed the point where his pre- 
decessor had stopped; then all seemed to take 
breath, and the murmur of triumph swelled. 

But as he went higher he went ominously 
slower, and ten feet froin the top, atterly power- 
less to climb an inch farther, he stuck helpless, 
an object of dismay to twenty thousand people. 
Stretching out his tired arm, bending and un- 
bending it as if to say, “If you only knew howl 
feel,” the poor victim of powerless patriotism 
slid slowly down, and there was the Queen in full 
sight, and rapidly approaching. 

‘he commander of her advanced guard had 
just reached the flag-staff_ as the poor cavalry- 
man slunk back among his mates. ‘Pull down 
that flag!’ shouted he, or somebody. Down it 
came, and her Majesty, the Queen of England 
and Einpress of Inds, reviewed her sixteen 
ones picked troops without a flag over her 

lead, 

But so far as she was concerned, this annoy- 
ing test only brought out her finer qualities. 
Her expression was, as all said, unusually bright 
and cheerful that day; she cast one light glance 
at the empty flag-staff, and from that moment 
seemed to ignore the whole matter. 





THREE WORDS. 


There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings ot eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope! Though clonds environ round, 
‘And gladness hides her face in scorm, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but hath tts morn { 


Have faith! Where'er thy bark Is driven, 
The calm’s disport, the tempest's mirth, 

Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
‘The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling san, 
Thy charities on all. 


‘Thus grave these lessons on thy son!,— 
Hope. faith and love,—and thon shalt find 

Strength when life's surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert Litud! 


—— 8+ 
A MAN-BABY. 


Mothers sometimes lament (in poetry) that 
their little ones should ever outgrow the ‘‘pet”’ 
period. The following actual case exhibits the 
prose side of the matter, and shows what a real 
affliction perpetual babyhood would be. In one 
of the poor tenement-houses of Chatham Street, 
N. Y., lives (in the care of his parents) a baby 
named Jule Jenn, who is within a few months of 
twenty-two years old! 


The boy is not quite three feet high, but 
measures four feet around the waist, being inor- 
dinately corpulent. His head is well-shaped, but 
looks much too large for his body, being more 
than two feet in circumference. His hands and 
feet are exceedingly small, like those of a one- 
year-old infant, and he weighs one hundred and 
sixty pounds. Every effort has been made to 
educate him, but he is not capable of learning 
anything. When he was ten years old he was 
scarcely two feet high, but weighed almost one 
hundred pounds. The physician who attended 
at his birth predicted that he would not live to 
be fourteen years old, but be is now in good 
health. 

The boy’s skin is remarkably soft and white, 
like baby’s. All of his habits are childish, 
and he can speak only a few words, such as 
“‘papa,”’ “mamma,” ‘‘yes,”’ and “‘no.”” His ex- 
treme corpulence prevents him from walking, 
but he is very active with his hands and feet. 

He amuses himself with childish toys, and is 
very shy when strangers are about. Ex-Police 
Surgeon Baker, who has watched the case closely 
for several years, says that it is the most won- 
derful case he ever heard of. 

The boy has been examined by a number of 
scientists, who have all come to the conclusion 
that he is a perfect baby in mind and body. His 
father has been approached by many showmen, 
who were anxious to add the boy to their list of 
attractions; but Mr. Jenn has declined every of- 
er not desiring to have his son exhibited to the 
public. 


SCHILLER. 
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REMEDY FOR INTEMPERANCE. 

Mr. Napier, an English scientist, recently 
tested the trath of Liebig's theory that lquor- 
drinking is compatible with animal food, but 
not with a farinaceous diet. 


The experiment was tried upon twenty-seven 
liquor-drinking persons, with results substantiat- 
ing the Liebig theory. Among the more strik- 
ing instances of reform brought about by a 
change of diet was that of a gentleman of sixty, 
who had been addicted to intemperate habits for 
thirty-five years, his outbursta averaging once a 
week. His constitution was so shattered that he 
had great difficulty in insuring his life. After 
an attack of delirium tremens, which nearly 
ended fatally, he was pereonded to enter upon a 
farinaceous diet, which, we are assured, cured 
him completely in seven months 


He seems to have been very thin at the begin- | 


ning of the experiment, but at the close of the 
eriod named had gained twenty-eight pounds, 
eing then about the normal weight fora person 
of his height. 
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Among the articles of food which are specified 
by Napier as pre-eminent for antagonism to aic- 
hol are macaroni, haricot beans, dried peas an 
lentils, all of which should be well boiled, ant 
flavored with plenty of butter or olive oil. 

The various garden vegetables are said to 
helpful, but a diet mainly composed of thes 
would not resist the tendency to intemperance 
au eBectually as one of macaroni and farinaceou 


From this point of view, highly glutinous bread 
would be of great utility, but it should not t+ 
sour, such acidity being calculated to foster the 
habit of alcoholic drinking. A like rewark may 
be applied to the use of salted food. 

li we inquire the cause of a vegetarian’s ai- 
leged disinclination to alcoholic liquors, we find 
that the carbonaceous starch contained in the 
macaroni, beans, or vleaginous aliment apy 7 
to render unnecessary, and therefore re sive, 
carbon in an alcoholic form.— New York Graphic. 


—\o-—_____ 
JAGUAR HUNTING AN ANTELOPE. 


In the wilds of Western Texas, the bold and 
ferocious jaguar is common. He attacks and 
slays horses and cattle, and it is dangerous te 
hunt him unless several hunters are banded to 
gether. He is commonly called the Mexican 
lion, from hia leonine appearance and roar. 

One morning several years ago, a gentleman 
accompanied by two wounted negro soldiers was 
riding through a valley near the head waters of 
the Concho. Suddenly he saw an antelope ran 
ning towards him, followed by a jaguar. 


As they passed within thirty yards, he noticed 
that the antelope seemed nearly exhausted, while 
the jaguar bounded along as fresh as when he 
began the clinse, and anxious to see the end of 
this novel hunt, the gentleman followed jagnar 
and antelope into a narrow mountain pass. He 
had ridden but a few hundred yards, when the 
antelope was seen coming back upon its tracks. 
with the jaguar close at its heels, Suddenly the 
jaguar sprang with a graceful bound upon the 
antelope’s shoulders, and clasping its neck with 
his forepaws, buried his fangs in his throat. 
Bleating piteously, the antelope fell to the 
ground, 

Determined to save the antelope, the three 
men opened fire with their pistols. The jaguar 
looked at them for a second, and then dashed ap 
the mountain side. 

The antelope rose, staggered a few paces, and 
fell. Itwasa piteous sight, Fromalarge wound 
at the bne of the throat, gushed the warm blood. 
Flanks and shoulders were torn by the sharp 
claws. A pistol-shot put an end to its agony. 
The party, as they lunched on antelope steaks, 
mused about the hunting passion common to 
man and beasts of prey. 
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PROUD OF HER BROTHER. 

The interest of a loving sister in her brother's 
graduation performance forms not only a pretty 
picture, but a pleasant lesson. A correspondent 
thus truthfully describes what we have so many 
of us seen: 


An A. B.'s little sister, from some distant part 
of the State, happened to sit on the bench by the 
writer. She was a bright little maiden of thir- 
teen or fourteen years, nway from home without 
mamma for the first time, and full of excitement 
at the dignity of having a brother upon the roe 
trum, who was going to kpeak before all these 
admiring listeners. 

She was so full of the thought that she had to 
confide in the stranger beside her. ‘‘That'’s my 
brother, the one right over there; he’s going to 
speak now in a few minutes,—the very next 
one.”” 

It was pretty to watch her face when her 
brother began, the parted lips almost following 
the motions of his, the quick-coming breath, the 
changing color, the little side glance at the audi- 
ence to see if they were appreciating his wonder- 
ful eloquence, and the proud little smile of tri- 
umph when applause followed some sounding 
sentence. One could almost read the thoughts 
of the innocent little heart. 

“Is that really my dear brother, who used to 
make ewings at home, and climbed the trees to 
throw me chestnuts and chinquaping, now stand- 
ing there so grand in his uniform with gold 
stripes and brags buttons. so many hundreds and 
handreds of folks looking at him, and listening 
to every word he says? Oh, how I wish mother 
were only here!”’ for ‘mother couidn’t come;” 
the writer got intimate enough to learn this fact. 

O boys, boys! how can you have the heart to 
go wrong, when so many fond and tender hearts 
at home are watching your every step in life 
with such loving pride and anxious hope? Don't, 
don’t disappoint those hopes! 
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AN ALLIGATOR’S SWEETMEAT. 


A whale that died last year in the Cincinnati 
aquarium was found to owe his death to over- 
doses of jack-knives, ecrew-drivers and old boots. 
But what is whale’s poison is alligator’s meat, 
judging from a specimen of the latter recently 
killed in one of the rivers of Florida. 


Having been dissected, there were found in his 
stomach two gar fish, each three feet long, six 
flint-stones worn smooth as glass, two cypress- 
knees, four pine knots, two fragments of bricks; 
several varde of cotton cloth. two volumes of 
public documents, and a small hand-saw. We 
can understand why he might have been hungry 
for flint-stones, haud-sawas, cypress-knees_ and 
pine knots, byt how he bolted the public docu- 
ments pnkves comprehension.—New York Times. 










between them lay the whole comfortable bed. 

Yes, they were very angry with each other, 
and this is what it was all about. 

Last month Alice had a birthday, and her pa- 
pa made her a present of a beautiful little cana- 
ry bird. 

For a time nothing could exceed her delight, 
or equal the care and love she gave to her pet; 
but Alice was very careless, and by-and-by Beau- 
ty began to be neglected. First, it was only for 
a day at a time; but one day grew into three 
days, and three days into a week; and at last, 
one morning, his heedless mistress entirely for- 
got to give the poor little fellow his seed. 

Then her mother thonght it about time to in- 
terfere; so she had a long talk with Alice, and 
told her that if she neglected the bird another 
time, Maggie should have him. Now Maggie 
was only six years old, and Alice was quite mor- 
tified at the idea of having to give up her pet to 
her little sister, so she made a firm resolve to do 
better. For three days she was very careful, but 
on the fourth morning she foryot, and raced off 
to school without feeding poor Beanty. 

Great was her surprise, when she came home 
that afternoon, to find Maggie seated in her lit- 
tle rocking-chair and holding a very clean cage, 
containing Beauty. 

“Why don’t you hang up that cage, Maggie 
Maxwell?” said she, rather crossly. 

“Becanse the bird is mine, and I don’t choose 
to," replied Maggie. 

“He is not yours, Maggie Maxweil: and you 
just give him to me" 

“Mamma says he is mine, Miss Alice; so there! 
and I'm going to change his name to Gypay. 
Aint I, you tweety ittie birdie?" exclaimed Mag- 
gie, addressing the bird in a most tantalizing 
manner, 

This was too much for Alice, and she made a 
grab for the cage 

Oh, what a time followed! Alice pulled, and 
Maggie pulled, and at last the enge door sprang 
open, and out flew the bird. 

Then both of the little girls dropped the cage 
and chased after him. Alice, at last, canght the 
poor little frightened fellow; bunt Maggie. forget- 
ting in her anger what a delicate little morsel a 
canary bird is, snatched at him and pulled out 
all of his tail feathers. 

“Oh! you've killed him! you've killed him!’’ 
screamed Alice, in horror; and just then mam- 
ma came in, to learn what all the distracting 
noise was about. 

Well, there was only one way to deal with 





_such furions little fighters—to bundle them off 


to bed before they had a chance ‘‘to tear each 
other's eyes out.” So both little sisters were 
tucked into bed; and the poor tailless birdie was 
restored to his cage. 

“Tll never speak to yon again, Maggie Max- 
well, never,’ muttered Alice, as she scrambled 
into bed, 

‘Who cares! I'll never even look at you,” 
sponded Maggie. 

“The idea, sending me to bed just for holding 
on to the bird, when mamma gaid I could have 
it,”’ thought Maggie, bitterly. 

“I don’t care; it was real mean to take away & 
birthday present,”’ thought Alice, forgetting how 
she had neglected the pretty gift. 

And just then something happened—some- 
thing that very often happens in California—an 
earthquake. 

Both little girls heard the Tumbling, and then 
felt the quick, sudden sheck. 

No need to tell them what it meant. Ina 
twinkling two small heads disappeared beneath 
the spread; and two frightened little girls fran- 
tically embraced each other, maser the cover- 
ing. 

“Oh, let’s forgive each other, Maggie, before 
we're all shaken down!” sobbed Alice. 

“Yes; never let's fight any more,” gasped 
Maggie. ‘O Alice, Ido truly love you.” 

“Why, what's all this noise about?’ exclaimed 
a deep voice, snd suddenly their papa‘’s hands 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE BEAR’S TAIL CAME TO 
BE SHORT. 
A FABLE FROM THE GERMAN, 
Bruin and Reynard met one day, 
‘As cold a day as one could wish; 
Bruin was faint; and, by the way, 
Reynard had quite a string of fish. 


“Friend,” said the bear, “excuse my rudeness, 
Tam no beggar, it is true, 
Though nearly starved; but have the goodnees 
To tell me where such luck you «drew.”* 
“T angled for it,” Reynard ‘said; 
“But how?” returned hia famished brother. 
“The ponds are frozen hard aa lead.” 
“I know it,” blandly spake the other. 
“Bat listen, while I make it clear, 
Just how, by patience, you can get 
The jolliest meal you've had this year— 
The best, indeed, you ever ate. 
“Well, over yonder, in the ice, 
There's a fresh hole—'tis one I made; 
Go, slip your tail in, in a trice, 
And sit right down—don't be afraid. 


Comparisons or Speen.—A man walks at 
the rate of four feet per second; the ordinary 
speed of a good trotting-liorse is twelve feet per 
second; of a reindeer on ice, twenty-six; of an 
Arab horse, forty-four; of a hare, eighty-elght; 
and of the wind, eighty-two. 
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As LITTLE thieves, being let in at the window, 
will set open gates for greater thieves to come in 








“The fish will find they’ve extra bait, 
And bite and bhite—don't mind the pain; 
The longer you endure to wait, 
‘The greater in the end your gain. 


“At length, all ready, quick jump up, 
Pull out your caudal with a jerk, 
And, trust me, royally you'll sup, 
And long remember this day's work.” 
Now Bruin hastened to comply 
With Reynard’s kind and wise suggestion; 
He bade his friend a brief good-by, 
Nor stopped to ask another question. 


Meekly he sat, and keener grew 

The frosty air while thus he waited; 
And fierce and strong the north wind blew, 

But hunger craved a tail full-freighted. 
The pale moon shivered in the east, 

Shivered the stars in Charles's Wain; 
He gathered up his bulk, poor beast! 

And sprang with all his might and main. 
Alas! that day in bleak December! 

My story's told—the hour grows late; 
But nevermore his caudal member 


Will lackless Bruin use for bait. 
FE. D. Ke 


at, even so, if we accustom ourselves to commit 
little sins, and let them reign in us, they will 
make us the fitter for greater offenses to get the 
advantage of us, and to take hold of us. 


tt 
Eary to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise; but early to ryeaand 


tardy to bed makes a man’s nose turn cardinal 
red. 
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DOCTORING IN THE DARK. 


In many diseases several organs are more or less 
implicated, and what seems a primary ailment 
may be one only remote. For instance, a severe 
headache may have its origin in a disturbed stom- 
ach. On the other hand, sickness at the stomach 
may be caused by a blow on the head. 

Boils and other eruptions on the surface often re- 
sult from the imperfect action of the liver in elimi- 
nating effete matter from the system. So, offensive 
excretions of the skin, are caused by this latter or- 
gan’s throwing off what the kidneys or bowels had 
failed to do. 

‘A severe pain in the lower part of the spine may 
be due to an irritation of a nerve near the base of 
the brain. A pressure on one side of the brain by 
an effusion of blood or water (serum) into one of 
its cavities, may cause a paralysis of the opposite 
side of the body. 

‘The seat of typhoid fever is in the upper part of 
the bowels; but some of its worst symptoms are often 
in the brain. Uterine disease is very often depend- 
ent on disease of the liver, and attention to this lat- 
ter organ, as well as to the stomach, brain, spleen, 
etc., is far more important than ordinary local treat- 
ment. 

‘These facts, with many others that might be given, 
help to show why most persons are incompetent to 
“doctor” themselves, and why patent medicines are 
quite likely to do harm rather than good. 

In sickness, and even in ailments that may seem 
almost trivial, the most judicious course is to seek 
the counsel of a skilful physician. The years that 
such a man has given to the study of disease and to 
the practice of medicine, make his opinion of value, 
and worthy of confidence, and there is always a risk 
when a person seeks to “doctor” himself. 

pees 
TEE CARPET BEETLE. 

‘The carpet beetle has attracted the attention of 
housekeepers, who, therefore, will be interested in 
the following statements made by Dr. Hagen to the 
Boston Society of Natural History: 


He said that when the insect first appeared in 
this country, six years ago, he succeeded in tracing 
all the cases which came under his notice to a large 
carpet store, where there was a stock of imported 
carpets. 

In some foreign countries so wide-spread are the 
ravages of the insect, that even the habits of dress 
have been altered in consequence. It has attacked 
not only woollen articles, but furs and raw hides. 

Asa remedy many things have been recommended, 
but none of them resulted in sure death. Some peo- 
ple claim to have found kerosene or benzine very 
effectual, but as it would take about five gallons to 
each room, the insurance conipanies would prob- 
ably object to this means being employed. 

fandle tallow is as effectual a remedy as any. 
‘Tallow-dipped paper spread under the carpet was a 
good way to apply it. If a carpet be thoroughly 
aired, exposed to the sun and beaten before being 
prt down, no beetles will get into it. Tt is impossi- 
le to get rid of the infliction entirely, but the pest 
can easily be kept within reasonable bounds. 


New England has been remarkably free from the 


common flea, which in parts of this and in nearly all 
foreign countries is very numerous. 

indulged in the prophecy that we may receive a visit 
from this enemy of man. He was born in Poland, 
the paradise of fleas. 


‘The remedy there used is simple and effective. It | 
consists of a large basin of water set in a room at 
and in the centre of it a lighted candle is 
‘The fleas are attracted to the light, fall into | 
In the morning the 


night, 
laced. 
he water and are drowned. 

water will be black with them. 


—— 
AN IMPRESSIVE LESSON. 


While it does not follow that he “who drives fat 
gary 
that an instructor in the use of a gun should himself 


oxen should himself be fat,”’ it does seem nec 





know how to use it. 


The other day while Major Robertson, of Rock | 


Hill, S. C., was lecturing his fifteen-year-old son 


on the careful 





The lecturer 


use of firearms, he took up a gun to | 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





illustrate how a gentleman of his acquaintance, with 
a gun standing before him with its butt on the 
ground, shot himself fatally by carelessly dropping 
His upraised foot upon the hammer, thus discharg- 
ing the weapon in his body. As the major’s foot 
went down in graphic illustration, bang went the 
gun, and he received the charge (luckily a small 
One) in his left jaw, inflicting a severe, but not dan- 


gerous, wound. Itis thought that the boy was deeply 
pressed by this object lesson. 
at $ 





HOKNED BY A DEER. 

When a buck’s horns are growing, he is non-com- 
bative. When they have grown into their full size, 
and he has cleansed and polished them, then he is 
ready for war. His nature changes, and he will 
fight on the slightest provocation. A writer in 
Forest and Stream tells a story which exhibits this 
propensity: 

The horns are so curved that when he curbs his 
neck fora fight, every prong points forward and 
downward instead of upward. I remember a case 
illustrative of this fact, that happened many years 
ago in the State of Ohio. 

An old hunter being on a still hunt in the month 
of November, came suddenly close upon a big 
buck, and in the excitement of the moment, shot 
carelessly, and slightly wounded the deer. 

Before he was really aware of his danger, the 
buck made a sudden spring, strikin; him near the 
hip, ripping down pants, skin and flesh, as with a 
knife, while another prong struck the top of his 
foot, near the instep, penetrating through the foot, 
thence through the sole of the shoe, literally pin- 
ning him to the earth. 

‘At that moment his dog (a large cur) came to his 
relief, and catching the deer by the flank, turned 
his attention in another direction, otherwise it might 
have been still worse for the old hunter. 

We would naturally inquire what the hunter was 
doing while all this horrible gashing was being done. 
Reader, please inform me what you could do during 
the time it would take a streak of lightning to run 
down a man’s leg? 

=e 


BUMPING A BIG FLAT-FISH. 

One would suppose there was room enough in the 

sea; but its stupid inhabitants do sometimes get a 
knock for not moving out of the way. 


A collision between a steamship and a gigantic 
fish, which took place the other day in the vicinity 
of the Tong Tong Islands, is reported by the Times 
of India. The Messageries Maritimes steamer 
‘Anadyr, on its voyage to Shanghai, was suddenly 
pronght to a stop by a violent shock. ‘The cause of 
the collision was found to be an enormous ray, or | 
flat-fish, estimated by those on board to weigh from 
eight thousand to ten thousand pounds. The mon- 
ster was lying asleep on the top of the water when 
ite repose was rudely disturbed by a “dig in the ribs” 
from the stem of the steamer. After the first alarm 
had subsided, efforts were made to haul the creature 
on board; but owing to its unwieldiness, all attempts 
in this direction proved fruitless, and the fish, dow 
Jess even more “shaken” than the passengers on the 
boat, was reluctantly allowed to move 0’ and seek 
such remedies for the injury it had sustained as are 
to be procured in the mysterious deep.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


= 
MISPLACED INGENUITY. 


An Arkansas negro carried on with success a 
system of small peculations. ‘The ingenuity he ex- 
hibited would have made him a well-to-do man had 
he used it in some honest business. He lived at Lit- 
tle Rock, and worked as a porter for another negro. 


‘The storekeeper constantly missed money, but 
could not account for its disappearance, and at last 
inaugurated the practice of searching his porter 
whenever the latter left the store. All was of no 
avail, however, and the suspected man, necompanied 
by a tame female ‘possum, which always accompa- 
nied him wherever he went, came and de; arted as 
was his wont—and the money departed too. One 
day the ‘possum made an effort to follow her mas- 
ter out, but could not stir. The employer, who 
went to take her up, found that she was suspiciously 
heavy, and turning her upside down, a hatful of 
nickels and pennies fell to the floor from her pouch. 
The porter had thus loaded her every day, but for 
once had made a mistake and given her more than 
she could carry. 


s— 


| 
| COOLNESS OF A LITTLE BOY. 

‘The Tomah (Wis.) Journal reports a brave and 
prompt deed by a boy who certainly has the making 
of a valuable man in him: 


‘The barn of C.T. Beardsley, who resides about 
two and a half miles southwest from here, was 
struck by lightning. ‘The barn contained a large 
quantity of hay, farm tools, and a span of valuable 
| horses.” In an instant the barn and hay were envel- 
oped in flames; not a thing could be saved, it 
thought. Henry Bradley, a little eleven-year 
boy in Mr. Beardsley’s employ, heedless of pers 
danger, rushed into the burning barn, seized the 
horses by their heads and jerked the halters lo 
and yelled to scare the horses out of the barn. 











The 
little fellow, with great presence of mind, grabbed 
hold of the tail of one of the horses, and was thus 
dragged from the burning building, where he must 





| surely have perished but for his coolnes 
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“BLIND MAN’S MOCKERY.” 


A new game for children, called “Blind Man's 
Mockery,” affords much amusement. 


One of the party is blindfolded, and while he is 
counting twenty-five, the others range themselves as 
miscellaneously as possible in a row, and hold out 
their hands. "Che “blind man” slaps somebody's 
hands, at the same time inquiring, Who are you?” 
The youngster slapped rather impolitely repl 
“None of your business!” and the “blind man” is 
obliged to guess his name from the sound of his 
voice. He can guess but once, and if he fails, must 
try some one else until he guesses right, when the 
one whom he detects becomes ‘the man.” The 
game depends upon quickness of ear, ax well as 
Upon the ability to disguise the voice, and it shows a 
wonderful difference in children in both respects. 
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A LITTLy GrRt recently saw an old drunken man 
lying on the naratep; she perspiration pouring off 
his face, and a crowd of children preparing to make 
|fun of him. She took her little fapron and wiped 
his face, and looking up so pitifully to the rest, 
made this remark: “Oh, don’t hurt him! he is some- 
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Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. These in~ 
cipient symptoms are allayed by the use of “Brown's 
Bronchiat Troches,” which if neglected often result in @ 
chronic trouble of the Throat. 25¢ a box. 
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My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engravings, from orig- 
ina) photographs, will be sent FREE, to all who apply. 
Customers of last season need net write for it. I offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
out by any seed-house in America, a large portion of 
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it prove otherwise / will refill the order gratis. ‘The origi- 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinvey’s Melon, 
Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who are an.rrous 
tohave their seed directly from the grower. fresh. true 
aad of the very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES 
A SPECIALTY. 
H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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‘A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flow - 
er Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with Descriptions 
of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow 
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Prices, and plenty of information, ‘Address, 
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Sy 35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 
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HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. | 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants by 8. 
T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE to any ad- 
dress by W. H. BO & CO., Manufacturers. | 
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Pi lace, New York. 
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‘To see that their children’s teeth are not ruined through 

neglect. The dental row of a boy or irl may be kept 

sound with SOZODONT. Besides this, the teeth, un- 
“less absolutely and hopelessly unsound, may be purified 
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and sinell, aud in every respect is an article to be re- 
lied upon, Sold by Druggists. 
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For the Companion. 


4 STEANGE INTIMACY. 


Airlie is a high mountain 
town, populated principally by 
cows. That is to say, there 
are people there, enough at 
least to take care of the cows, 
and to churn their precious 
milk into butter; but you may 
drive over its splendid hills for 
hours, and not meet a man, 
woman or child; but you cannot 
fail to meet a cow. Yes, and 
count on the hillsides hundreds 
of them, each with a breath 
sweeter than the last. 

Mm. Davie, a Scotchwoman, 
lives on one of the mountain- 
tops of Airlie, and owns cows 
by the dozen, geese by the 
acre, and ealves, and colts, 
and hens, and chickens, and 
one very ugly yellow dog, who 
barks as I drive ap to the 
door. 

Mrs. Davie has lived here 
forty years, but she and her 
husband still talk the language 
they brought from Linlithgow, 
—brond Scotch,—and they sigh 
for the heather, although their 
American farm of Airlie bas 
made them rich and comfort- 
able. y 

Thad a request to make of 
Mrs. Davie, and she came out 
and listened to me; very smil- 
ing and polite is Mrs. Davie. . 

“A fine day, Mrs. Davie,’ 
say I; “and your farm lies 
pleasantly towards the sun.” 

“A braw day, leddy, and 
ye’s welcome. It’s well 
enough, the farrum; but fey- 
ther’s gettin’ auld. Will ye's 
tak a glass o’ milk warm frae 
th’ coo?” 

“No, Mrs. Davie. I have 
come to ask a favor of you, 
There are sixty poor children coming up from 
the slams of New York to-morrow to Airlie, and 
1 wish that you would take one or two fora fort- 
night, and let them eat your good bread and 
milk, and have your kind care for alittle. They 
will be so happy, poor things!”’ 

“Well, I wouldna mind a wheen lassie, a slip 
o’ gal o’ twelve year auld, some pair feckless 
body, ag is no richt in the Iungs,—or twa o? 
them, for the mattero’ that. But na boys; they 
micht fash feyther.’’ 

“You shall take what you like, dear Mrs, 
Davie. Come down to the cars when they ar- 
rive to-morrow evening and choose your guests,” 

“T'll no’ coom; I'll send Jeannie. Hoot-toot, 
Jeannie! Where's the lass? Sma’ blame to her, 
feedin’ the cocks, and hens, and geese. Ye'!l 
tak no offence, leddy? (she’s bonny to look at). 
Here’s Jeannie. Ay, what's the noise? Many 
voices mak’ muckle strife.” 

And Jeannie, a pretty Scotch girl with light 
hair, blae eyes and white teeth, came ap and 
courtesied. 

With her were five hundred chickens, ducks, 
and geese, more or less, all clamoring forthe corn 
which she threw amongst them. 

The old Scotch woman was prond of her pretty 
daughter, and looked up to see if I too admired 
her, which indeed I did, she was so respectful, 
ag well as pretty. 

“Your mother promises that you will come 
down and bring up some of the poor children to- 
morrow, Jeannie.”” 

“Yes, ma’am; and if I like them, I shall keep 
them. It fs lonely up here,” said Jeannie. 

“Ah! sma’ blametoJeannie, She's o'er young 
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yet, but no’ given to giving hersel’ bobberies. 
If she likes the wee bodies, she’ll keep a bit las- 
sie, Tillin’ land and fattin’ fow! is dull work 
for young folk, and Jeannie’s all we've left. 
Her brotber and sister is wedded to decent 
bodies,” 

I could not wish for my poor little New York 
waifs a more charming fate than to be adopted 
by this pretty Jeannie and her good mother up 
on this healthy hillside. 

“Here's feyther,” said Mrs. Davie; “he’s been 
breakin’ a bucking filly. Ah ha, she'd her can- 
trips! Hey, Archie? Ye no need to glower and 
look glam.” 

A bent old man with only two teetn left, hav- 
ing on a sorry old hat, no coat, and with waist- 
coat and pantaloons of weather-beaten aspect, 
answered to the cheerful name of Archie, as he 
drove a spirited horse into the farmyard. 

Archibald Davie is a prudent Scot, and was 
not so ardently hospitable towards the poor chil- 
dren as were his wife and daughter. However, 
as they, like all womankind, ruled the house, I 
was sare the children would be sent for. 

And sure enough when the cars came in to 
Airlie lorded down with the poor, pale, sick chil- 
dren from the Five Points, there was feyther, 
and Jeannie, and the bucking filly, and the farm 
wagon, and dear Mrs. Davie herself, in her old 
country cap and black bonnet, her plaid shawl 
and her short stuff gown. Her interest would 
not suffer her to stay at home. 

Oh, what a sorry freight was that! Pale, sad 
faces, crooked backs, Iame children, sick chil- 
dren, illy clad, yet with faces lighted up with a 
new joy at the first sight of the country. 


hearts. 
Their 
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scarcely 


In some of their wasted hands were held a 
daisy, or a red clover, or a bunch of grass, to 
them more choice and rare than roses and helio- 
trope would be to you, dear reader, and their 
poor hungry eyes looked off at the green fields 
and high hills of Airlie, as we hope they will 
look one day at those gardens of Paradise which 
they say are revealed to the dying. 

‘‘Hoot—toot—feyther, I sees my puir lassie!” 
shouted old Mrs. Davie, with good lungs, in the 
midst of the confusion. 

“Canna ye choose better nor that?’ said 
Archie, sourly. 

“Haud yer tongue, Archie! Don’t ye gud a 
body noo! Canna ye wait till yer spoke to, 
mon? Go, Jeannie, git me the ill-favored one, 
— that looks like an ooul!”” 

And Jeannie, obeying her mother, drew out 
from the crowd the smallest, most illy-clad and 
most singular child of the whole sixty,—and that 
is saying a great deal. 

She did look like an owl, with a large head, a 
large wide-opened pair of eyes, a quantity of 
hair which stood directly ont from her forehead 
like a halo, scarcely any chin or neck, and a 
short, straight, stunted body. 

“What's yer name, lass?” said Mrs. Davie. 

“Celia Murphy, plense,”’ said a little voice, 
very feebly; and then came a cengh. 

“Well, coom o’ me, Celia; I’m glad to see ye,” 
said Mrs. Davie, taking her into a hospitable 
lap. ‘‘There’s twa geese up there where ye’s 
going, and a calf I'll gi’ ye; and there’s kittens, 
and there’s an ooul in the tree as looks like ye; 
an’ ye’re no bigger than a baubee, an’ here’s a 
:enke for ye,”" 
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One day she clambered up an old fir tree which 
stood near the pump, and came down trium- 
phantly bringing in her hand a great white bird. 

“Pye caught hia!’ said she; “I’ve caught the 
serecch-owl!”" 

And so she had; and as she held him up by 
his legs, as she would have done a falcon, the 
tesemblance between the two was astonishing. 

Jeannie had taken off the poor clothing which 
the child had brought from New York, and had 
dressed her neatly in calico, with a white apron 
and broad ruff round the neck, exactly in shape 
like the feathered ornament which the ow] wears 
by the economy of nature. It heightened the 
resemblance fantastically, and Mrs. Davie called 
out,— 

“Look, Archie; I declare she’s an ooul!’” 

“Canna ye keep quiet? Ye are no better nor 
a fule!’” said Archie, as Celia began to cry. 

“Come here, till I mak’ ye a cage forthe ooul,”” 
said Archie. The child had already won him by 
her strange, silent ways. 

Celia and her new pet became inseparable. 
She had a box where she placed him for the 
night, but in the day she carried him away with 
her. Over the hills and far away roamed the 
little girl, with the owl perched on her hand. 

Archie had at first tied his claws together with 
a bit of wire, and Jeannie had given her a stout 
string, so she could let him fly a short distance; 
but they soon found that she could understand 
the owl better than they did, and they left her 
with her new pet. 

They were hard-working people, and from 
morning until night were engaged at their never- 
ending labors,—milking forty cows, and making 
butter and cheese; getting great meals for the 
men who made the hay, and who came up to 
their dinner if Jeannie blew a loud horn; feeding 
the animals, and then coming in after sunset to 
hear old Axchie read his chapter in the Bible; 
then to bed, sleepy and tired; such was the life 
at the farm-house. 

Mrs. Davie scolded and worked, and Jeannie 
smiled and worked, and they had a ‘‘wheen las- 
sie,” a neighbor's daughter, who “helped.” 
Old Archie went off to see his men in the field, 
and gave poor little Celia many a drive with the 
bucking filly, and many a splendid uplift into 
the superior world on the fragrant top of a load 
of hay. All were kind to the child, who, with 
sober eyes and tightly-shut mouth, her owl in 
her hand, looked like a pigmy Minerva eolving 
the great question of existence. 

But through it all old Mrs. Davie, with the 
wakeful habit of old age, heard in the night the 
cough go on and on, and never stop. It was al- 
ways worse in the morning. 

This poor child of the slums, where should she 
have gotten good lungs? And the high mountain 
air, with its great expansive quality,—did it 
strengthen, or did it injure them? 

Mrs. Davie gave her great draughts of bone- 
set tea and tansy, which she hated; and honey, 
which she liked. She made her eat cakes and 
drink milk, and put a warm flannel across her 
lean chest, and Celia grew fat and looked like 
quite a different child, but she coughed still. 

“IT never give my owl anything bat what he 
likes,” said she, reproachfully, as Mrs. Davie 
made her drink the boneset. 

“Don’t, mother,’’ said pretty Jeannie, remem- 
bering the days of her own childhood. 

One day the child wandered off with her owl 
in her hand to the meadow where the men were 
making hay. They all laughed and talked with 
her, and big black Saul lifted her up and carried 
her about on his shoulder, Then Sandy, who was 
courting Jeannie,—for Celia had seen them take 
many a sly walk off to the waterfall in the glen, 
—just as she started to go home, gave her a big 
bunch of early hazel-nuts, which he told her to 
carry to Jeannie. As he did so, something star- 
tled the owl, who flew at the young man and 
gave him a wound near the eye. 

Sandy, mad with pain and rage, made a move 
to wring the owl’s neck, but Celia bravely de- 
fended her friend. - 

“He didn’t know any better,” said she. 

Then she walked home by the waterfall in the 
glen, and clambered over the rocks, and canght 
a fish in her hands for the owl, then looked at 
herself and the bird in the pool, and talked to 
him in her strange way. . As she was climbing 
over the last rock she fell into the brook, and got 
herself and the poor owl very wet. 

She was warm from the scramble, and as she 
crawled out of the cold pool, a shiver went 
through and through her. She had yet a long 
wilk to reach the farm-house, When she got 
there, she breathed heavily. 

Kind old Mrs. Davie and Jeannie were away 
at their butter-making, and Celia and the owl 
shook their feathers and got dry in the sun; the 
snpper-hour was still two hours off. 

When Joannio came to her that night, she 
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said, ‘What ails the child?’ ‘hen, as Celia 
told her of her unexpected bath, up came Mrs. 
Davie, and the horrible boneset tea and blankets, 
and all sorts of comforts. 

All the while the owl sat on the back of the 
chair and looked at Celia as if he knew what 
was the matter, and could cure her if he would, 
but thought wisdom too valuable a possession to 
be parted with all of a sudden. 

And the poor little mortal who had the wise 
face and the love of animals, and who had, also, 
the human gift of suffering, felt a pang within 
her, as she heard Sandy’s voice down by the 
door describing the owl’s sudden attack and his 
desire to then and there kill the miserable crea- 
ture. 

Celia grew very ill. She had no constitution 
to help her up. The kind people were as de- 
voted to her as they could be, but they were 
busy all day. Much of the time sbe slept, and 
her owl stayed and watched her with great blink- 
ing eyes—a faithful friend. 

Her cough grew worse, and the doctor came 
from the village and gave her some queer pills, 
which made her feel better. 

The owl had by this time become a liberated 
bird, and flew out when he chose to his nest in 
the fir tree. He was drawn in only by his love 
for his little mistress, and came and went at his 
own will. He was perched on her chair or hand, 
or on some convenient bed-post, most of the 
time, only departing on predatory expeditions 
now that Celia no longer was able to feed him. 

Mrs. Davie did not like this. She believed in 
omens, and to her superstion, this was a bad 
one. “It is a bad sign if a bird comes into the 
house,’ says the old Scotch proverb, but sen- 
sible Jeannie knew that o bird’s friendship 
would do no harm. 

One afternoon, as Celia sat at her window in 
the great easy-chair, which Jeannie had covered 
with a comforter for her, and looked out on the 
magnificent sweep of hills and forest, and no- 
ticed the sunset, and the little new moon with 
one star near it, hanging on the farthest hill, 
she thought it was like heaven. A strange sense 
of bliss and completeness filled her little heart. 
She remembered how miserable she had been 
when she sometimes saw the moon and star rise 
in New York over the grim roofs. She stretched 
out her hand to pat her white owl, and she 
found him—gone. 

Just then, Mrs. Davie came up with a delight- 
ful bowl of milk-porridge which smelt so well 
that Celia lnid aside her sense of the beautiful 
in nature, and ceased to regret her owl. 

“Hech! puir bairn, how is it until ye?” said 
Mrs. Davie. 

“Hungry,” said Celia, who had found her way 
to Mrs. Davie’s heart. 

“Then dinna ye wait, but eat the whole o’ 
this. I mind when I was a bit lassie, I was o’er 
masterful, and my mither made me eat oat-meal 
parritch, and never a drap o’ sweet milk. I 
never daured say my soul was my own. Ah, 
ye're greetin’! What's the matter with the 
child? Tell the truth without fashin’ anybody!” 

But Celia did not tell why the tears ran down 
her cheeks. She let them fall, nor revealed the 
secret sorrow on which the old woman had stum- 
bled. 

Mra. Davie proceeded to prepare the little bed 
for the night, and threw a shawl around the 
child’s shoulders. As she walked to the other 
end of the room, Celia, looking out of the win- 
dow, saw the white owl fly down from the tree 
and strike at Sandy, who was seated by the door, 
talking to Jeannie. 

She rose quickly from her chair and gave a 
loud shriek. Sandy had caught the bird and 
had suddenly wrung its neck. There was a lit- 
tle heap of white feathers on the ground, and 
that was all. There was no sound. 

Then. as Celia sank back in her chair, Mrs. 
Davie saw a red streak running down on her 
little white ruffle, and soon the blood flowed 
from her month in a terrible torrent. It was a 
fatal hemorrhage. 

Taught by many years of sorrowful suffering, 
Mrs. Davie knew what todo. She forced some 
salt down her mouth, and laid her on her bed. 
Then she took cold water and bathed her mouth, 
and told Jeannie to put a warm brick at her 
feet. They worked well and sensibly, these 
good Scotch farmer people, but they could only 
prolong little Celia’s short hour of life to an- 
other day. 

As soon as she could speak, she said, ‘I hate 
Sandy!” 


“Na, na, lassie! Hate a’body! Did ye mind 


what the feyther read aboot forgi’eing yer ene- 
mies? Jeannie, tell feyther to come and read 
the Scriptures here. Dinna let her gang intil 
the Presence hating anvbody!" 

And old Archie came up with his Bible and a 
tallow candle, and read with a tender voice a 








portion of the teachings of the blessed Mas- 
ter, recorded by Matthew, in which are the 
words,— 

“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you.” 

The child listened as if she heard a new Ian- 
guage. The large eyes dilated, and she began 
to breathe more freely; but Jeannie, who held 
the cold feet in her warm hand, felt that they 
grew no warmer. When Archie got through, 
his wife whispered to him,— 

“Pray for the deein’, pray for the fleetin’ 
soul!” 

And old Archie prayed as only men and women 
pray in the presence of the great Angel of Death. 

Celia reached out a little hand to Jeannie, and 
one to Mrs. Davie. 

“I forgive Sandy. Please bring me the owl.” 

As it was laid on her breast, she stroked the 
feathers and wept bitterly; but as Mrs. Davie 
wived away her tears, she grew composed, and 
sank into a light sleep. When she awoke, she 
drew their faces all down to hors, one after one, 
and kissed them. 

“You've been kind to me! I thank you all 
so much! Doesn’t Airlie touch heaven, that 
iny Sunday school teacher told me about, it is 
so high up?” 

“Dinna talk, lassie, dinna greet,’’ said old 
Mrs. Davie, weeping bitterly herself. 

“Yes,” said she, ‘Jeannie taught me a prayer. 
Let me say it.’”” 

And she solemnly said the Lord’s Prayer, then 
sank into a sleep again. 

The morning was dawning when they saw the 
last gray shadow creep over the little owl-like 
face, One pale thin hand held a rose-bad, the 
other clutched the bed-clothes, then felt for 
Jeannie’s hand, which did not fail her. 

“It’s lonely for the lassie goin’ through the 
dark valley!’ said old Mrs. Davie, putting her 
hand on her forehead. 

Then she slept again, and so quietly breathed 
one little sigh, and the mysterious thing we call 
life had gone away forever. 

“She sleeps in Jesus!’ said the pious old 
Scotchman. 

‘She said she would stay here with the owl,” 
said Jeannie, weeping. M. EL W. 8. 

———+or—____ 
RIPE GRAIN. 
O still white face of 1 erfect peace, 
He who ordained that work should ebass’ 
Took to Himself the ripened grain. 
O noble face! your beauty bears 
The glory that is wrung from pain; 
high, celestial beanty wears 
Of finished work, of ripened grain. 


Of hunan care you left no trace, 
No lightest trace of grief or pain; 
On earth an empty form and face, 
In heaven stands the ripened grain, 
OBA GOODALE. 
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SENT HOME. 

“No one can ever accuse me of being double- 
faced. I always say just what I think, no mat- 
ter who is hit by it; and Ido as I like, without 
regard to anybody’s opinion, always keeping 
clear, of course, of what is wrong. Iam one of 
those rare birds—independent fellows.”’ 

This was the boast of Harry Rice, a confident 
and conceited fellow of seventeen years, and 
he confirmed the statements with a very de- 
cided nod of his fine head. 

Harry had come to represent his family at the 
wedding of a modest little country cousin. He 
evidently felt that, as a city boy, he should shine 
out gloriously over all his “green and boorish 
cousins,” as he styled the sensible, hard-working 
fellows he had come to visit. 

He even expected them to be abashed in his 
presence; but here he was sorely mistaken. The 
first talk they had together about schools and 
books settled him, for he found that, with only 
twenty weeks’ schooling in the year, they were 
in advance of him in mathematics and general 
reading. 

But young “Care-for-nanght” was bound to 
make a sensation some way, and he atrnck upon 
his most unfortunate propensity, that of ridicul- 
ing others before their face. He called this in- 
dependence; others called it impudence. 

Weddings in remote farming-districts are not 
managed just as in cities. In this case many of 
the relatives and friends from a distance came 
the day before, and were entertained over night. 

The boys were all in their best attire that af- 
ternoon, and before the arrival of any of the 
guests, had gone up to the village to wait for the 
mail, 

When the stage stopped to leave the bags, 
Harry walked up to the window, looked boldly 
in, and never expecting to see any of the travel- 
lers again, remarked, ax if to himself,— 

“They have brought all the odds and ende of 
mortality to town to-day ’” 
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Before the cousins had a chance to look, the 
stage had rolled away. 

A man was selling lobsters from his wagon 
near the post-office. Harry walked boldly up, 
and pulling a claw from a large lobster, com- 
menced picking the meat from it with his knife. 

Of course the lobster-pedler was angry, and 
declared thet ‘that are fellar would be a dead loss 
to him,—that nobody would buy a one-claw-ed 
lubster.”’ . 

“O yes, old fellow!” cried Harry. “I know a 
gentleman now that’s in search of one; indeed, 
he wants a span of ‘one-claw-ed lubsters,’”” 

After this foolish remark he twitched a large 
claw from another lobster, and then pretended 
to go away. 

The fishman bawled after him till the hille 
sent back the echoes, When Harry was ready, 
he walked back Janghing, laid half-a-dollar on 
the edge of the wagon-seat, and throwing a lob- 
ster over each shoulder, walked off, crying,— 
“Lubsters! fresh lubsters!”’ 

As the cousins walked homeward, one of them 
saw water running ina stream from the broken 
lobsters down Harry's back, and said, ‘Your 
clothes will be ruined!’ 

“Plenty more where these came from,”’ was 
the reply; and he refused to take the lobsters in 
his hand. Of course every one stared as he went 
along, and one of the other boys said, ‘Folks will 
think you are crazy.”” 

“I never care what folks think, I always do 
as I please,” said Harry. 

When they reached the farm-house, there, 
seated in the parlor enjoying themselves, were 
the “‘odds and ends of mortality’’ he had seen iv 
the stage. 

None of them seemed to recognize him, and 
he felt greatly relieved; for with all his impu- 
dence, he was hardly brave enough to face three 
aged persons whom he had openly and wantonly 
insulted. 

He took particular notice of the lack of hair on 
the old man’s wig, and the abundance of it on 
his ancient daughter's head, so he resolved to 
have some fun ont of false hair, and to show the 
company his wit, 

When tea was announced, Harry took pains 
to brush rudely by the old man, and by a quick 
movement of his hand, to throw the hook of his 
watch-chain in such a way that it caught the wig 
off the old gentleman’s head, and left it perfectly 
bare, 

The poor man thought his head had been 
brushed off, and put up both hands in the search 
for it. 

“Beg your pardon!’’ cried Harry. 
find it on the floor behind you, sir.”” 

He looked about for approving smiles, but 
everybody was indignant. The sweet girl that 
was to be the bride of to-morrow shot a wither- 
ing glance at him; and ‘‘the daughter with too 
much false hair’ replaced the wig, and not a 
smile was seen. 

The old man, however, soon had his tarn. 
As Harry took n seat beside him, he spied the 
white lines on his coat, where the lobster-juice 
had run down and dried. 

“Young man,” he said, severely, ‘“‘you had 
better remove the stains and the odor of fish 
from your clothes before coming among well- 
bred people.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “I’ve been buying lobsters 
to help Uncle Abram feed the herds that are 
flocking to the feast; and by the way, now 
that the subject of hair is up, I will tell you— 
for your benefit,’’ he added, glancing at the 
maiden lady, who had a tower of braids, and 
puffs, and curls on her head,—‘‘that false hair 
is selling below par in the New York market. 
It is so out of fashion that the sale entirely de- 
pends on country folks. As I’m in New York, 
Tl order a lot for anybody who wants it.” 

A dead silence fell on all the company, and 
there was a painful restraint during the rest of 
the meal. No one dared open his lips, lest he 
might be turned into ridicule by this young city 
gentleman who “dared to do anything that 
pleased him!’ 

The next morning, while Harry was in the 
stable, admiring two fine horses, his uncle came 
out and asked,— 

“Would you like to ride behind them?” 

“Yes, very much. thank you, if I can drive 
myself,”’ replied Harry. 

“No, I shall drive this time,” said his uncle, 
“but you can be ready to go to the eight-o’clock 
train. Be in good season, sons to secure a seat.” 

“Why, sir, 1am not going to-day!” exclaimed 
Harry, in surprise. 

“You're mistaken there. You certainly are 
going home in that train. Ido not choose to 
have my aged relatives insulted in my houre; 
and the only way you will escape a sound horse- 
whipping from the old gentleman’s son, who came 
and heard of your disgraceful conduct after you 


“You'll 
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went to bed, is to take your breakfast in the 
kitchen and get off before he comes down stairs. 
It may not be wrong, in your view, to subject an 
old man to ridicule, or to taunt an elderly 
woman with wearing false -bair. But in my 
opinion, it is a sin for me to let you conduct 
yourself in that wag in my house. Tell your 
father, when you get home, we are not used 
to insolence and ill manners here in the coun- 
try, and for that reason I have refused to allow 
you to remain as a guest in my house.” 

Without a word of parting, our humiliated 
young ‘‘Care-for-naught,”” having taken break- 
fast alone on a pine table in the kitchen, was 
driven to the depot and started for home seven 
hours before the wedding at which he was to 
have been a gueat came off. 

What his reflections were in the cars, we can 
easily guess; but what excuse he gave his par- 
ents for his unexpected return, we have no 
means of knowing. 

A wise man has said, ‘‘A sin against propriety 
is 4 sin against God;” and we are sure, from the 
teachings of Scripture, that any breach of the 
law of love is a sin against the God of love. 


———_+e+—____ 
For the Companion. 


A BRAVE BOY. 


I was teaching a school in a little town in a West- 
ern State several years ago, and during the winter 
many farmers’ sons and field-boys entered, who 
were not able to come at other times of the year. 
Some of them were dull scholars, but nearly all 
were anxious to learn, and they did not give me 
near so much trouble as the few sons of wealthier 
parents who were also under my charge. 

There was one among the sunburnt faces of these 
country boys that always struck me as especially in- 
telligent. It belonged to Henry Chalmers, a lad of 
fourteen. ary 

He worked for a neighboring farmer nine months 
in the year, in order to attend school during the re- 
maining three; but it was evident that he had other 
sources of instruction besides those given in the 
school, for he often came to me with questions 
which showed knowledge beyond what I could ex- 
pect from one no further advanced in his studies. 

Most of the scholars were younger than Henry, or 
else about his age, but there were four or five boys 
and several girls who were older. There was one 
boy of nineteen, a slow and stupid, but good-hearted 
fellow, and another of sixteen, George Cassell, 
whom I never quite liked. If he was not selfish 
and unprincipled, he was at least very silly. 

He always wore exceedingly flashy neckties; he 
eocked his hat on one side, and displayed a cheap 
ring, of which he was evidently very proud, on his 
stubby little finger. 

Moreover, he carried a cane wherever he went, 
even to and from school, which seems to me very 
foolish and conceited for a boy with sound legs to 
do under any circumstances, but especially so in his 
case. 

However, that cane proved itself of utmost ser- 
vice to me and to the scholars if it was not of ser- 
rice to Cassell, and met its end in a very extraordi- 
nary manner. 

It was one of the Inst days of the spring term, and 
I was just ready to hear the first recitation, when a 
little girl burst into the school-room all out of breath 
with crying and running, and exclaimed, as soon a8 
she passed the door, “OQ Miss Franklin, there's a 
mad dog right out in the road!” 

The scholars all laughed. Mad dogs are a favorite 
terror with little girls. 

“Maggie,” eaid I, “come here; and I took off 
her hat and cloak. “How do you know the dog is 
mad?” 

“Why, he was running down the road ns fast as 
could be, and he looked awful mad, and Mr. Atkins 
says he is mad, and—oh, did you hear that?” 

It was the loud report of a gun directly in front 
of the school-house, followed by a chorus of “Oh’s” 
from the scholars, and some shrill screaming out- 
side, 

Thon another little girl ran along the walk near 
the side windows, screaming with all her might, and 
opening the rear door of the building, rushed, just 
as Maggie had done, into the room where we wore 
all seated. 

Closely following her, at one time almost seizing 
her dress, came a large dog, without doubt ina 
rabid condition. He had been shot at in the road, 
and was apparently but very slightly wounded. 

If the girl had closed the door behind her, which 
she could easily have done, the dog could not have 
entered; but as it was, she led the mad creature di- 
rectly into the room where we all were. 

The door was behind and on one side of me. As 
I turned and looked my heart stood still, for I be- 
held what I hope I may never again see,—a really 
mad dog, his month dripping, his eyes glaring, and 
his hair bristling. 

He stopped at the doorway for an instant; then, 
with a growl, he started into the room. 

Thave heard people tell about thinking quickly in 
times of great danger, but for my part, I can say 
that on this occasion I did not think at all. Hardly 
knowing what I did, I seized a ruler, grasped the 
two little girls and drew them to me. 

The dog advanced towards us, but he had not 
taken’ three steps when a boy's form suddenly in- 
terposed. It was Henry Chalmers. 

Ho had picked up the first weapon that came 





within reach, which happened to be a cane standing 
in the corner near his seat. Although its duty 
when in George Cassell’s hand was solely as an or- 
nament, it was, nevertheless, apparently designed 
for use, for it had a thick shaft and a large knob 
for a head. 

With this he struck the dog swift blows over the 
back, and the animal instantly turned upon him 
with a fierce snarl. 

“OQ Henry,” I screamed, ‘‘be carefal, for your 
life” 

He did not answer, but held the cane down to the 
dog's mouth. The animal grasped it in his teeth, 
bit it furiously, receiving as he did 0 a heavy kick, 
which sent him off his feet, Henry's motive evi- 
dently being to knock him senseless. 

This manwuvre was repeated several times, until 
the dog refused to seize the stick, and made an at- 
tack upon his assailant’s legs. Then the cane came 
down again with a loud crack and broke in two, or 
rather split, for it left a very sharp-pointed weapon 
in Henry’s hands. 

The idea of lending aid in the struggle did not 
seem to enter the minds of the other boys. In fact, 
what had occurred took place so suddenly and un- 
expectedly that but little chance for doing anything 
was afforded. 

Several of the girls pushed up one of the back 
windows, and by their screams attracted the atten- 
tion of the man who had already shot at the dog, 
and was now looking for him. cs 

Meanwhile Henry was keeping the creature at 
bay, so that he could not get at the scholars, by con- 
tinual blows and kicks. He had not yet been bitten, 
but his trousers were badly torn. At length he tried 
@ new plan. 

He held ont his left hand towards the dog, and as 
the animal started forward to seize it, he thrust the 
point of the broken cane into the open mouth. 

The creature bit it savagely, but Henry, holding 
on to the advantage he had gained, continued to 
push further into the dog’s mouth. 

“Come here, Joe, quick!” he called; and one of 
the largest boys came up. 

“Now you kick him while I hold on here," he 
said, keeping tight hold of the cane, which seemed 
wedged into the dog's mouth, 

Joe drew back his heavy farm boot, and kicked 
with all his might directly against the creature's 
side. 

“Not there; no, not there!” cried Henry. “Kick 
him under the stomach, so as to take away his 
breath.” 

Again Joe drew off and kicked, and this time for- 
tunately the dog was lifted off his feet and tumbled 
senseless against the wall. 

“Open the window! open the window!” Henry 
called out. 

Several boys sprang forward to obey, and the dog, 
about on the point of reviving, was seized and 
thrown out into the yard. A moment later the re- 
port of Mr. Atkins’s gun told that the poor crea- 
ture’s career was ended. 

I took a long breath. It seemed as though it was 
the first time I had breathed since the dog entered 
the room. He was gone, and the only traces left 
of the unfortunate creature were some stains on 
the floor, two windows open, a broken cane, and 
several scholars out of their seata. 

Henry was coolly walking to his seat when I 
stopped him. 

“Henry, are you sure you are not bitten?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t think he bit me anywhere,” he answered, 
looking at his hands. 

Lexamined them carefully. How glad I was that 
T could not find upon them a single scratch! 

Involuntarily I exclaimed, “You are a noble, 
brave boy! I thank you with all my heart, for my- 
self and for the school, and shall remember you as 
Jong as I live!” 

He looked for an instant frankly and with a 
pleased expression into my face, and then, without 
a word, took his seat. 

I thought that in the present excited state of both 
teacher and scholars, teaching would be an imposei- 
bility, and with a few words dismissed the school 
until afternoon. . 

The entire village was much excited by this ex- 
traordinary event, as was natural it should be. Of 
cotirse Henry was quite a hero in the town, but it 
seemed to me that no amount of praise went beyond 
what he deserved. 

I wrote an account of the matter for a local jour- 
nal. From that it was copied into some of the city 
newspapers. 

I also wrote to a wealthy gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, and told him the whole story. He re- 
plied by an invitation to Henry to come to the city 
and sec him, enclosing a check to pay his fare. 

Acting under my advice, the brave boy gave up his 
place on the farm and went to the city. My friend 
immediately gave him employment with good wages, 
#0 as to allow him to save money to pay the expenses 
of his education. He had also time given him to 
continue his stadies in preparation for college, 
where I expect he will soon go. This isatrue story. 


VERITAS. 
+10) 


CRIED IN DUTCH. 


The following funny scene recently occurred in a 
Court of Justice, between a judge and a Dutch wit- 
ness all the way from Rotterdam: 

Judge—What is your native language? 

Witness—I be no native; I’se born a Dutchman. 

Judge—Then tell me what is your mother tongue? 

Witness—Oh, my fadder say she be all tongue! 

Judge (in a very irritated tone}-What language 





did you first learn,—what language did you speak in 
the cradle? 

Witness—I did not speak any language in the cra- 
dle at all; I only cried in Dooch. 

At this there was a general roar, in which the 
judge, jury and audience, all joined. 

He was interrogated no further about his native 
language.—Ezchange. 


—_+o—___ 
HOW THE BEES TOLD. 


Farmer Metcalf looked out of his kitchen door 
one tine morning, and discovered that one of his 
bee-hives was gone, 

He kept a dozen swarms, or more, nicely housed 
in a long row of hanging hives at the back of his 
garden. Last night they were all there. He stood 
@ moment, gazing at the vacant place in the row 
with surprise and indignation. Then he called his 
son. 

“Martin, somebody has been stealing our bees!" 

The family were soon out upon the veranda, all 
staring at the plundered apiary, and denouncing the 
unknown robber. Who could he be? 

Browsing forlornly about the place where their 
little house had been, were several stragglers from 
the missing swarm, and Farmer Metcalf knew very 
well what would calin the bewildered insects, and 
make their intelligence serve him to good pur- 

A new hive was promptly hung in the place of the 
old one, and some sheets of comb put into it. The 
bees very soon took possession, and after waiting 
twenty or thirty minutes, the farmer and his son 
saw a “committee” of their number come out and 
fly straight to # neighboring cornfield. 

Of course they had expected something like this. 
Once make a robbed and wandering bee feel at 
home again, and it recovers its wits, and lets you 
know at once where its companions in misfortune 
are. 

Farmer Metcalf and Martin followed their little 
guides to the corn-field, and quickly found the evi- 
dences of last night’s work. The hive lay there 
broken to pleces, and crawling over the scattered 
fragments, and struggling on the ground, and climb- 
Ing the standing corn-stalks, were multitudes of 
soiled and honey-smeared bees. 

Some were rubbing their legs and wings to clean 
themselves, and now and then one would rise in the 
air to fly back to the house. There were other bees 
with legs gone, bees with wings gone, bees half- 
buried, pawing themselves out of the earth, and bees 
that lay quite still,—bees everywhere, and in all 
conditions, living and dead. 

“Tracks of broad shoes were seen, and signs of a 
hard scuffle in the soft soil and among the broken 
corn, The thief certainly had not got his plunder 
without paying something for it. It looked as if the 
little captives had made a gallant fight, and taken 
part of their revenge. It remained now for their 
master to complete it—when he found out the rest 
of their story. 

The remaining testimony was soon forthcoming. 
Poking about in the mellow dirt with his foot, the 
farmer's son brought to light the paper in which the 
thief had carried his sulphur to smoke the bees and 
stupefy thom, so that he could take their honey. It 
was the back of an old letter, with the name on 
it still, clear and plain,—“Homan Treat." 

A little further search revealed a handkerchief, 
probably the one the unlucky honey -atealer had 
tried to tie over his face, and it bore the same tell- 
tale name! Such flat exposure of himself was, no 
doubt, a consequence of his rather excited state of 
mind after the evident blunder in managing the 
bees. 

Heman Treat was one of Farmer Metcalf’s neigh- 
bors, and the discovery of these traces of guilt 
against him was s very disagreeable surprise. To 
go directly and accuse him would be still more disa- 
greeable. It was Sunday, too, and that fact made 
delay more justifiable. 

The farmer and his son walked back to the house, 
carefully concealed the paper and the handkerchief, 
and agreed to keep still about the matter till the 
next morning. 

In the course of the day Martin walked past He- 
man Treat’s house, and noticed bees flying in and 
out at one of the attic windows, 

Other confirming evidence was discovered that 
helped to fasten the crime on the man who lived 
there, and when Monday morning came, they called 
a constable and made neighbor Treat a visit. 

He was in bed sick, his wife told them, and could 
not see any one. But they replied that their busi- 
nesa with him was urgent, and must not be put off, 
and she was obliged to let them in. 

They found the man sick enough, to be sure. His 
hands were swollen to twice their natural size, and 
his head and face were a sight to behold,—inflamed 
like one great blister, and bloated so that he could 
hardly see out of his eyes. 

“Got badly poisoned working in the swamp last 
Saturday,” was the way he and hia wife accounted 
for it. "Twas likely he had handled poison elder or 
ivy; they always affected him so. 

The visitors showed deep interest In the sufferer’s 
cage, and one of them, remarking on the pecnliar 
appearance of his face, applied his thamb and finger- 
nail to a pimple and pulled out a bee-sting! 

“That's the kind of poison you've been handling,” 
said Farmer Metcalf, “and you'll make nothing by 
trying to lie out of it.” 

Upon that he produced the paper and the hand- 
kerchief, and the theft of the bhee-hive was charged 
home to Heman Treat then and there, without the 
trouble of many words, 





The culprit saw be was caught, and confessed his 
crime. He begged the officer not to put him under 
arrest, and proinised to settle at any price the owner 
of the bees should demand. 

Farmer Metcalf did not wish to prosecute his 
neighbor, and he readily allowed him to settle the 
affair by paying the value of the stolen swarm, pro- 
vided that whenever he happened to want honey 
again he would take care to get it by honest means. 

But for the clue afforded so quickly by the little 
winged detectives, probably only an accident would 
have revealed their spoiler’s traces before he had 
time to obliterate them, The field of tall corn, left 
to iteelf. as it was then between cultivation and har- 
Vest, was a fine place of concealment. 

It was years before Heman Treat knew that he 
owed his prompt conviction to the bees; but his 
one experience with the Metcalf swarm was quite 
sufficient to make him let bees alone for the rest of 
his life, T. Be 

————+e+—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


JUST A WORD, BOYS. 


I want to talk to you for five minutes in a straight- 
forward, practical way, and it will pay you to Heten 
and remember. 

Living in college town, one has rare opportuni- 
ties for studying boys. In watching the after life 
of many students, it is surprising to note the ups and 
downs, the reversing of positions, in their lives. It 
is certain that lasting success comes only to those 
who work hard for it, and so deserve it. 

Only eight years ago, I used to see a good-looking 
manly fellow, working daily round our house. He 
had charge of the house, and chopped the wood, and 
was glad end thankful to do any honest job, however 
menial, that would help him to get-en education. 

He is now a successful lawyer in Boston with an 
income last year of five thousand dollars. 

I think of another, a red-haired, rather diminu- 
tive young fellow, whom I used to notice as one of 
my earnest boys, who are sure to be heard from. 
He was a genuine Jack-at-all-trades,— would go 
down on his knees weeding the flower-beds in a 
lady's front yard, ring the chapel bell, was commis- 
sary of an economical club, and took care of our 
good doctor's stables. 

He {s now a very popular physician, at present 
abroad for a study of foreign hospitals. He can 
never be handsome, or of impressive presence, but 
it is energy and character that tells. He commands 
respect and confidence everywhere, and has a fine 
reputation, though still young. 

A celebrated English lawyer once said, “The 
longer I live, the more I am certain that the preat 
difference between men, the feeble and the power- 
ful, the great and the insignificant, is energy, invin- 
cible determination ;" and he adds, “‘No two-legged 
animal can be a man without it!” 


The “Exquisite.” 

Now look with me at some other young men of 
different make-up whom I have known. I recall an 
exquisite “fellah,” who graduated when I was so 
young as to regard him as something very fine. He 
roomed at our house, and his father, rich and in- 
dulgent, saw that he had plenty of easy-chairs, and 
all the elegant furniture that he had been accus- 
tomed to. 

Meerschaums adorned the mantel, and bottles 
(usually empty) his closet. He was always riding 
for his health, smoked expensive cigars, and was so 
sought by jolly companions that real study was quite 
a secondary matter. His sistera came to see him 
graduate; affected, patronizing creatures, elegantly 
dressed, who fanned languidly through dinner, 
toying indifferently with our comparatively simple 
fare. 

“Poor Clarence!” they said, “what a slow time he 
must have had in this dull village! No theatre nor 
opera,—only horrid books, and dig, dig!” 

Well, the wheel turned round, and his father's 
fortune disappeared, like many another fortune. 
He was trying, a few years since, to get a place to 
teach in a school for negroes in the South, and when 
last heard from, was a conductor on a Brooklyn 
horse-car. 

‘The Sentimental Student, 

Ah, this being a swell is poor business! I can see 
before me in memory a slender, rather long-haired 
youth, with handsome, thongh somewhat shallow 
eyes, passing my window with an easy, nonchalant 
air, swinging a light rattan, and humming a popular 
air, 

He affected the romantic style, and always was en- 
grossed in several flirtations, which seriously inter- 
fered with his leasons. His father was a plain well- 
to-do farmer, but his son, James Moore, parted hia 
black locks in the middle, played on the guitar, 
which on moonlight nights was swung from his neck 
by @ red ribbon, troubadour fashion,—and he did 
sing charmingly. He also added Alphonso to his 
short and sensible name, and signed his notes on 
pink sheeta, J. Alphonso Moore! 

By the way, that’s a bad sign. If you happen to 
have a-name you dislike, be it John Jones, or Tom 
Tack, keep it and make it honored. If your father 
be a Snooks, and unkindly imposes on you at bap- 
tism such a name na Jedediah E., or Ichabod H., 
don't change it to J. Everett, or I. Hamilton Snooks, 
but make the best of it, and sail under true colors. 

I know of an eccentric old gentleman who nhso- 
lutely changed his mind and refused to give a schol- 
arship to an otherwise unobjectionable young fellow 
who needed and deserved help, because the young 
man signed his name E. Wellman so-and-so, when. 
he should not have been ashamed of Ebenezer. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To return to our sentimental friend, with be-|—a severe test of one's abilities,—and is now 


ribboned guitar and long hair. In his class was 
a big homely man, blant in speech, rather too 
careless in dress, but earnest in study. This 
homely, earnest man is now a prominent law- 
yer in one of our largest cities, holding several 
important offices besides, and his friends are 
sure he will go to Congress. His wife said, 
laughingly, to me at dinner, in their own elegant 
home,— 

‘We were so poor when we were married that 
we couldn't afford cards or even cake. We lit- 
erally had some doughnute and sweet cider, and 
didn't invite the few friends we had, lest they 
shonld laugh at us. Now many who were then 


ready for work as a civil engineer,—a broad- 
shouldered, brawny-handed, manly fellow, with 
big black eyes, that let nothing escape them. He 
will be heard from. 

There was never such fierce competition as 
now in every department cf business and in 
every profession. Those only will get to the 
top story who work with a will, and “keep their 
traps set.”” K, A. SANBORN. 

as Kgs! 
THH FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


France is at last, so far as human discernment 
can forecast events, sure of a Republican form 





THE “EXQUISITE.” 


living in fine style have come to my husband 
for loans.” 

And the other? He is in a small Western 
town, sings in the choir, edits a local paper, 
feels overworked, and is always hoping for 
something great to ‘turn up.” Ihear that he 
still swings his cane in the old airy way, but his 
step is subdued somewhat, and his hair shorter. 
He is still looking for a wife with money. A 
vapid beginning,—a sad, vapid career, —he 
makes a sort of winter grasshopper. 

“Kept his Traps Set.” 

Just one case more. Three years ago, a young 
student called on me, and seeing I was interested 
in his struggles for a place in the world, told me 
his story. His mother died when he was a little 
chap. His father lost his property, and appar- 
ently bis wits, for he became bewitched with a 
spiritualist, married her, and as a “‘medium,"’ 


of government. The elections for Senators, 
which took place on the fifth of-January, for 
the first time puts the upper in harmony with 
the lower House in the French Parliament. 

When the present form was adopted, three 
years ago, the Senate was made to comprise 
three hundred members. Of these, seventy-five 
were to be chosen for life, and the remaining 
two hundred and twenty-five were to be elected 
for terms of nine years; one-third, that is, sev- 
enty-five, going out every three years. 

The life Senators were at first chosen by the 
National Assembly, which had ruled France 
since the war of 1870, and when a life Senator 
died, his place was to be filled by the Senate it- 
self. 

As to the “‘elective” Senators, they were to be 
chosen by bodies made up of departmental, ar- 
rondissement and municipal councillors, and of 





she drew only werk- headed or anprincipled 
men and women to his home. 

The boy, disgusted with his associations, de- 
termined to steer ciear of such follies, has earned 
his own living ever since he was eleven years old. 

“But how could you?” T asked. 

“Oh, I always keep my traps set;”’ and then he 
explained that he was wide-awake, ready for 
any job, however small, always trying to con- 
qner untoward cirenmetances. He has taken 
the post-graduate course of higher mathematics, 





national deputies. These bodies were to consti- 
tute a sort of electoral college, and were to meet 
each three years, to fill the vacancies caused by 
the retiring batch of seventy-five Senators, 

For the first time these electoral bodies met 
on January 5th, and proceeded to elect seventy- 
five new Senators for nine years, and to fill four 
or five vacancies caused by the deaths of elective 
Senators whose terms had not expired. 

Now let us see what political change was made 
by these elections. When, three years ago, the 








Senate was first organized, the anti-Republicans 
were in power. They controlled the old Assem- 
bly, and the various monarchical parties—Legit- 
imists, Orleanists and Bonapartists—had a great 
deal of influence throughout France, 

The result of this was that the Senate, on be- 
ing elected, was found to contain a majority of 
members hostile to the Republic. The Senate 
has thus been continually in antagonism with 
the lower House,—the Chamber of Deputies,— 
which has been from the first strongly Repub- 
lican. 

Of the seventy-five Senators whose terms have 
just expired, no less than forty-seven were anti- 
Republican. These numbers by the elections 
have been completely reversed. 

The Republicans have chosen out of seventy- 
nine new Senators no less than sixty-six, their 
opponents only succeeding in choosing thirteen. 
This reverses the majority of the whole Senate. 
The Republicans will now have a clear majority 
of between fifty and sixty. 

The political results of this change will be very 
great. It will not only put the two Houses of 
the French Parliament in harmony with each 
other, but it will give the entire control of the 
Government, in all its branches, to the Republi- 
cans. This will have one marked advantage. 

According to the Constitution, the President 
may at any time dissolve the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, if he can obtain the consent of the Senate. 
This President MacMahon has already once 
done, with the aid of a monarchical Senate, and 
to the great disturbance and peril of France. 
Now the Senate is not likely to consent to sucha 
dissolution, unless it is for the interest of the 
Republic. 

Another advantage to the Republicans in get- 
ting control of the Senate is the power they will 
have when the time comes to revise the Consti- 
tution and settle the permanent form of govern- 
ment. This will occur in 1880, and the elections 
of January 5th may thus be fairly said to have 
made France permanently a Republic. 

a es ee 


THE BLEST. 

Who are the blest ? 
They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And scattered joy for more than custom's sake, 
‘Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thonght, benevolent in deed; 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease, 
Whose smile is pleasant, and whose words are peace; 
They who have lived ax harmless ns the dove, 
Teachers of truth and ministers of love. 
+or— -- 

IMPORTANCE OF DRAINAGE. 

Cleanliness is said to be “‘next to godliness,” 
and, indeed, when we consider what terrible 
evils follow a want of cleanliness, we may well 
say that it is a part of godliness itself. 

The duty of cleanliness applies not only to the 
person, but to the household, and to the village, 
town or city. It is in vain for an individual to 
keep his body clean, if the proper precautions 
are not taken that his dwelling-place is also 
pure, and that his neighborhood is free from the 
poison arising from polluted air. 

“The well are made sick, and the sick worse,” 
says a famous doctor, ‘for the simple lack of 
God's pure air and pure water.’”’ An ancient 
writer, Hippocrates, saw clearly the cause of 
many of the most dreadful diseases and epidem- 
ics, when he declared, that to be free from them, 
the race must have ‘‘pure air, pure water, anda 
pare soil.”” 

It has long been x perplexing problem, in 
thickly populated places, how to supply these, 
nor can any more important subject claim the 
attention of those to whose care the physical 
well-being of the people is committed. 

A recent writer says that “‘the great aim of 
all drainage work is to secure to every member 
of the community his full aupply of unconfami- 
nated air, and, where wells are used, of pure 
drinking water.” Many are the diseases, fatal 
and terrible, that result directly or indirectly 
from bad drainage. Cholera, yellow fever, ma- 
larial, typhoid and other contagious scourges, 
flourish amid the foul air of badly drained cities 
and houses where the waste is allowed to gath- 
er, or cannot be carried away by effective 
means. 

Good drainage, on the other hand, in the 
house and the city, at once puts a limit to infec- 
tiuous diseases, and lengthens the life of a whole 
population. Two centuries ago, eighty out of 
every thousand dwellers in London died yearly. 
Since then, great and efficient drainage works 
have been established; and the resuit is, that 
now, only twenty-one out of every thousand die 
each year. 

It is not alone in the poorer quarters and hum- 
bler dwellings of our cities that a want of clean- 
liners and of the proper conveyance away of 
filth spreads fatal disense. Several years ago 
the Prince of Wales lay long at the point of 








death. He had been poisoned by the polluted | 
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air that he had breathed in one of the most state 
ly mansions in England. 

Within a few weeks his sister, the Princes: 
Alice, has died, it is said, from a similar defect 
of drainage in the Grand Ducal Palace at Hesee. 

Many years ago, President Buchanan, and 
many Senators and members of Congress, were 
poisoned in the same way in one of the principal 
Washington hotels. 

The head of a household should as anxiousls 
guard the parity of its airand water as his own 
personal cleanliness, and even more so; for oth- 
erwise, by neglect he endangers the lives of his 
family; and not only their lives, but those of the 
neighborhood in which he lives. 

The same duty rests upon cities and towns: 
and before the public moneys are spent in costly 
edifices, or ornamenting streets, it should be 
used in keeping the streets clean, in building 
sewers, and draining places where stagnant wa- 
ter stands, or where dampness increases the im- 
purities of the air. 

TORMENTED BY DEBTS. 

The well-known Trot Cleaver died recently in a 
Western town possessed of some property-which, 
though he was reputed to be an idiot, he had earned 
himself. Trot’s brothers were all fitted to enter the 
professions, while he grew up without any educa- 
tion, and was regarded by the family as a burden to 
be carried all of his life. 

The poor fellow was a “half-wit,” stuttered fright- 
fully, and squinted with both eyes. He was dressed 
handsomely, however, and hed caught an amazing 
number of long words. He spent his time on the 
streets, batton-holeing gentlemen and relating inter- 
minable stories. 

One day a neighbor, being intolerably bored, shook 
him off witb, “You're a regular leech, Trot! I wish 
I could fasten myself that way to Boggs, yonder, un- 
til I got my money from him.” 

Trot's eyes slowly lighted into a cunning twinkle. 
He liked money, and never had any. 

“How much d—does he owe—owe—you?” hestam- 
mered. 

“Four handred; but I shall never get it.” 

“P—pay ine g—good p—per—centage if I get it?” 

“Of course.” 

Trot attached himself to the debtor, reasoning, 
arguing, stuttering, following him up and down 
through the whole day. The story spread. The 
victim became the laughing-stock of the town, and 
finally in desperation paid the debt. 

Trot took up the business of collector. Whenever 
he was seen trotting bebind a man or woman, they 
were pointed out as “bad cases,” and the ridicule 
was so great that very few debtors could bear it. 
Trot became one of the most successful collectors in 
the country. 

A half-crazy creature named Irish Norah was 
known twenty years ago as a collector in Philadel- 
phia. When all other means to compel payment 
failed, Norah's gaunt, bedizened figure, crowned 
with a man’s hat and plume, would appear before 
the debtor’s door, and there inexorably remain, in 
rain or sun, until the money was paid. 

‘There was certainly a grim poetic fitness in plac- 
ing at the door of the delinquent a perpetual night- 
mare to personify debt. 

Debtors half a century ago in this country were 
liable to imprisonment until their debts were paid. 
A little earlier in England they were subjected to 
incredible cruelties. They were compelled to buy 
their food from their jailers, and if penniless, begged 
through their cell windows the charity of passere- 
by. At the Fleet Prison they were tortured at the 
will of the jailer by rack and thumbscrews. Men of 
noble birth were forced to catch rats for food, and 
some of the poor wretches were murdered outright. 

Boys need not fancy, however, that the debtor 
now-a-days lives in Elysium becanse these outrages 
are reformed. The man who has black debt sitting 
on his threshold needs no crazy Norah, nor rack, 
nor thumbscrew, to make his life miserable. 





THE MAN OF HIS WORD. 

Lotteries are demoralizing, and, therefore, pro- 
hibited by most of the States; but fifty years ago 
public opinion so sanctioned them that they were 
used to raise funds for churches and colleges. Good 
people in those days thought it not immoral to pur- 
chase a lottery-ticket, or to “thank God and take 
courage” if they drew a prize. 

There is a story, which is the only one, so far as 
we know, that seta forth a moral result as coming 
from buying lottery-tickets. 

A London merchant, while visiting a friend in the 
country, happened to mention that next year he 
should buy a ticket in a lottery. 

“Buy one for me,” said his friend. 

“Of course I will if you desire it,” replied the 
merchant, as he made a memorandum of the re- 
quest. 

The conversation turned upon another topic, and 
as the ticket never arrived, the affair was forgotten 
by the country friend. One day, several months 
after the merchant's visit, the friend was informed 
that he had drawn a prize of £20,000. 

Of course he was as much surprised as pleased, and 
posting forthwith to London, sought the merchant. 

“How's this?” he asked. “I find that I have 
drawn a prize, and yet T never received any ticket. 
What did you do with the ticket you purchased for 
me?” 


FAILING TO UNDERSTAND. 

Young persons of ordinary mental ability are not 
unfrequently disturbed when they fail to understand 
8 discourse or a book. It may encourage such not 
to think of themselves as wanting in intellectual ap 
prehension, to know that, in this failare, they are 
associated with great minds. Jeremiah Mason, when 
the leading lawyer of New England, was seen com- 
ing from one of Ralph Waldo Emerson's lectures. 

“Do you understand Mr. Emerson? 
friend. It was in the days when the sage of Concord | 
was very transcendental. | 

“Not at all; bat my daughters do,” was the great 
lawyer's langhing reply. 

Fisher Ames bad few equals among New England 
statesmen. His speech saved that most unpopular | 
treaty, Jay's treaty with England, from defeat. 
Samuel Dexter was a brilliant advocate, whom a 
stranger could not meet without distinguishing him 
asagreatman. Yet both of them once acknowl- 
edged, according to Judge Story, their inability to 
understand Chief Justice Marshall, the clearest logi- 
cian of the American bench. 

The three distinguished men met in company, and | 
Justice Marshall began a conversation, or rather an | 
opinion, as the dialogue soon became a monologue, 
which lasted three hours. 

As Dexter and Ames were going home, they begun 
praising the depth and learning of the Chief Justice. 
“But, to confess the truth,” said Ames, “I have not 
understood a word of his argument for half an 
hour.” 

“And I,” rejoined Dexter, “have been out of my 
depth for an hour and a half.” 

When Douglass Jerrold was recovering from a 
sickness, he thought to recreate htmself by reading | 
Robert Browning's “Sordello,” then just published. 
He read and read, and could scarcely apprehend a 
line. Dismayed, he threw the book away. The fear | 
that sickness had injured his mind was disturbing | 
him, when a friend entered. Seeing the volume, he 
remarked,— 

“I can't understand one word of that poem.” 

“Thank God for that!” joyfully exclaimed Jerrold. 

Seeing the puzzled look of his friend, he added, 
“Iwas troubled lest I had lost my mind, for I had 
been reading the book and could not make any sense 
of it. Your confession relieves me. I am atill a 
sane man.”” 

Asa general rule, it is expedient to think, when 
we don't understand a speaker or a writer, that the 
fault is ourselves. Yet the rule bns ‘ita exceptions,” 
and we may occasionally believe that ‘Homer nods.’ 

a 
ASHAMED OF GAMBLING. 

Aaron Burr was one of the most unprincipled 
public men in our national history. His private 
character was stained by many vices, and con- 
science seemed wholly wanting in his public career. 
But one good record is made of his college life at 
Princeton. A well-known tavern in the village was 
the resort of the young men of the neighborhood, 
who loved a boisterous time over their cups, or were 
addicted to habits of gambling. 

Young Burr was fond of visiting the tavern to en- 
joy the society of the jovial company that met there; 
but his own tastes in eating and drinking were of 
Spartan severity, and no temptation could draw him 
into revelry. He was uniformly sober, and despised 
aman who indulged in drinking to excess. 

On one occasion he was tempted to play billiards 
for money. With his usual power of excelling, he 
led all competitors, and won a considerable sum of 
money. On returning to his room, he was so humil- 
iated by what seemed to him robbery of his fellow- 
students, that he made a vow never to play any game 
again for money; and he kept it through the whole 


ef his career. 
———_+o+_____ 


WHAT A PIG'S JAW DID. 

He was rather sentimental, and when he saw sev- 
eral laborers digging ont a lot of bones from a marl 
pit, remarked toa companion,— 

“We are fearfully and wonderfully made 

“Them's ass's bones,” called ont one of the dig- 
gers,—and their subsequent proceedings did not in- 
terest him. 

Capt. R. B. Forbes pleasantly tells, in his recently- 
published “Autobiography,” how he encountered a 
similar mortification from an old bone. While vie- 
iting Nisimes, France, an old sergeant showed him a 
remarkable hone, which had been found in the 
Roman nmphitheatre at that place. 

This bone, «0 the sergeant anid, had not heen iden- 











asked a | 


7 aa AN 1,400, 

Judging from the following rules for polite be- 
havior, which were published in England in 1766, 
| there has been considerable improvement in man- 
ners since that day. 


Do not nudge your neighbor with your elbow; do 
not scratch yourself; do not betray by any gesture 
that you are hungry, and do not look eagerly at the 
food, as though you could devour the whole of it. 

Whoever it be distributing the cut viands, do not 
hastily present your plate to be served first; . . . do 
not crunch the Bones, nor break the stones of fruit 
with your teeth. Do not suck the bones to get out 
| the marrow. 











indecent to touch anything fat, either 
Tup, with the fingers, seeing that you ar 

elled to practise two or three other in- 
Sy pe your hands frequently on your 
dinner-napkin, and ‘so dirty it like a kitchen clout, 
to wipe them on which is even more un- 
cleanly, or to lick your fingers, which is the very 
height of impropriety 

Be careful not to dip your portion in the dish, or 
what you are eating in the salt-cellar; do not offer 
to others what you have already tasted: and take it 
for a general rule that what has once been on your 
plate must never be put back in the dish. 

There is nothing so abominable as to clean and 
wipe a dish or plate with one’s hands: during the 
dinner, do not criticise the ments and sauces, or ask 
to drink first, for it is a great incivility. 

Carefully avoid talking with the mouth full. It is 
uncivil to pick one’s teeth during the repast, either 
with a knife or a fork. 


WHAT HIS IMAGINATION DID. 

The arrival in Canada of the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Queen’s daughter has made the Canadians 
enthusiastic in their loyalty. Even their imagina- 
tion seems to be intoxicated, and to see things that 


are not, as though they were, as the Montreal Post 
doth attest: 























An intellectual gentleman—that is to say,a person 
with long hair and buttoned-up coat—and a lady 
were standing in frent of a St. James Street book- 
store this afternoon. The gentleman was explaining 
something to the lady concerning pictures in the 
window they were both admiring, and as near as 
possible the following conversaticn took place: 

“See,” said the man of intellect, “how boldly im- 

rial the face of the lady is, and how like that of 

Ter Majesty, God bless her! 

Lady—O my, and 80 it is! 

Gentleman—Then, again, observe the contour of 
the Marquis. Even from’a poor photograph you 
can see the long line of ancestry that tenders his 
name illnstrious,—that— 

Lady—1 was just thinking the same. 
and take them home. 

In, accordingly, they stepped, and the gentleman 
said, “I want to purchase the photographs of Her 
Royal Highness and His Excellence: 

“T regret to say,” politely rejoined 
“that they are ali gone; but we 
more struck off.”” 

“But, my dear sir, you have them in the window” 
(pointing) 

“No, sir; one of those 
man, and the lady is his 

(Exit gentleman, hastil 
paper.) 
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A MOSQUITO 

Readers who have a turn for analyzing things can 

preserve the following paragraph or two, and study 
them next summer: 









The dill of a mosquito is Acomplex institution. It 
is admirably calculated to torment. We were per- 
mitted to examine one of these tormenting bills | 
under a microscope, through the kindness of W. M 
Rebaz, of this city. | ‘The bill has a blunt fork at the 
end, and is apparently grooved. 

Working through the groove, and projecting from 
the centre of the angle of the fork, isa lance of per- 
fect form, sharpened with a fine bevel. Beside it 
the most perfect lance looks like a hand-saw, 
either side of this lance two saws i 
the points fine and sharp, and the t 
and keen. 
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Jance until the forked bill ts capillary ar- 
rangement for pumping bl ran be. inserted. 
The sawing process ig what grates upon the nerves | 
of the victim, and canses him to rike wildly at the} 
sawyer, 

Then every mosquito-bitten sufferer conld feel- 


ingly quote,— 


“ofall the 
ni Wa saw. 
Aa saws." 
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lady, as quietly dressed as herss 

“Do you know who that is 
companion as they passed. 

“No,” was the answer. 

“Do you think she is handsome?” 

“Not at all, nor can I even see any traces of past 
beanty.”” 

Yet that lady was once hailed as the loveliest 
woman in Europe. It is the Empress Eugenie. She 
was living in the quietest possible manner at Ema, 
and before she left, was much benefited by the 
waters. 

But she seems to have relinguished all effort to 
struggle against the ravages of time, and to have 
laid ‘aside the false adornments wherewith, a few 
years ago, she used to disfigure instead of improve 
her appearance. 

Still, it is very sad to imagine this once peerless 
beauty now changed to a faded elderly invalid, de- 
osed from her throne of triumphant loveliness as 
From the throne of France. 


—+or—____— 


GREELEY’S ROUGH CRITICISM. 
Horace Greeley was not a gentle critic. ‘The lan- 
guage in which he expressed himself was apt to be 
more forcible than elegant, but the criticism was 
judicious. He was a discriminating friend to the 
late Bayard Taylor, who used to say that, rough as 

was the journalist's criticism, it did him good. 


He once laid a gushing rhetorical poem, which 
had lately a ppeared’in a millinery magazine, on Mr. 
Greeley’s table, and waited to hear his opinion of it. 
The effort was signed with his initials only. 
ently, Greeley called to him. He was hol 
magazine in his hand. Pointing to the poem with 
his index finger, he aske 

Did you write that?” 

“1 did, sir,” was Taylor’s modest reply. 

Then Mr. Greeley simply inquired, “What makes 
you print such ho; " 





























g-wash as thay 
The young poet started on his vacation, not quite 

icked or bl by 
one of the best-hearted men that ever lived.—Bujfa- 
lo Commercial. 














A RARE OFFER. | 





‘This is a most beautiful and desirable Autograph Al- 
bum. | Itis handsomely bound, has embossed gilt covers, 
round corners, and gilt edges. ‘Besides the ordinary blank 
pages for collecting the names of your friends, there are 
over 30 pages on which are reproduced the fac-simile 
names of as many distinguished people. We mention a 
few of them: Bayard Taylor, Whittier, Longfellow, Bry- 
aut, Tennyson, Lonisa Alcott, Dickens, Holmes, ‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’ Queen Victoria, Thackeray, President 
Hayes, &c ‘In addition, we have reproduced in the 
hand-writing of the authors’stanzas from many famous 
Poems. As these were photographed directly from the 
original writing, it will show how they looked when writ- 
































ten. Among them are stanzas from “America,” “Excel— 
sior,” “‘Home, Sweet Hom 2 
Muller, natopsis,” “The Minute Gun,” “Old Oaken 








&e., &e. This makes the Companion Anto- 
graph Album the choicest ever published, as it would be 
Impossible for any one to secure the originals of these. 
In fact, int very few people have had the pleasure of 
ever seeing them. 

Price of this elegant Album, postage paid, $1. 


To every one ordering one of \these Companion Auto- 
graph Albums we will 
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cently a couple of days in an Italian monastery 

situated on one of the wildest of mountains, relates 
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For the Companion. 


THE OHAMELEON. 
I know that I'm Hie, yet I am not, a snake! 


*Tis true that I glisten by bole and by S8rake, 

‘That I dart out and in, can glide, quiver and coll 

As swift as the lightning, but softer than oil, 

Yet a creature more innocent never was drawn 
From the gray of coo! shadows to bask in the dawn! 


If I pause by a brook the rock-currents divide, 

T grow, silvery-white as the foam of its tide: 

If’mid dew-freshened meadows at sunrise 

‘There's a shaft of pure emerald shot through 

When to gay garden-closes 1 joyfully, turn, 

*Tis mine with all hues of their roses to burn; 

I reflect each bright blush that tbe petals have won 

Of their young virgin-flowers from kiss of the sun. 

My skin‘s a clear mirror, a glass of the elves, : 

In which all lovely tints can sinile back on themselves! 

Stranger still! for on ugliness mirrored therein, 

‘Thongh it tarnish a moment, this magical skin, 

On the dark and unconth some slight beanty's bestowed ; 

Why, even that dull little hunchback, the toad, 

T endow with faint outlines of sweetness and grace, 

‘While the newt, glancing down on his lop-slded face, - 

Reflected,—in pity,—by softened degrees, 

Almost dreams he was formed by kind Nature — to 

please! 

Ah, therefore, sweet maiden, shrink not when you see 

My lithe body reposing by streamlet or tree; 

Bat kneel down where I rest, and all mellowed behold 

Yonr eyes of deep blue, and your ri 

In my miniature mirror, my glass of 

‘Wherein all lovely things can smile back on themselves! 
Pau. H. Harne. 


1 pass, 
grase, 





For the Companion. 
“@OD, ALSO.” 

Many of our readers have seen the fantastic 
stories of Hoffman, the German musical director, 
poet and fictionist. Few, perhaps, know the 
private history of this imaginative writer, and the 
sad lesson it conveyed to those who knew him. 

Hoffman died in Berlin. His career as a mu- 


sical artist bad been associated with the Prue-| §! 


sian-Polish provinces, where he seems to have 
acquired habits of dissipation in brilliant but gay 
musical society. 4 

Hoffman had exquisite refinement of taste, 
and sensitiveness to the beautiful in nature and 
art, bat the exhilaration of the wine-cap was to 
bim a fatal knowledge. It made him in the end 
a poor, despised, inferior man. 

As he lost his self-mastery, he also seemed to 
lose his self-respect. He mingled with the de- 
praved, and carried the consciousness of his in- 
feriority into all his associations with better 
society. 

“I once saw Hoffman,” says one, “in one of 
his night carouses. He was sitting in his glory 
at the head of the table, not stupidly drank, but 
warmed with wine, which made him madly elo- 
quent. There, in full tide of witty discourse, 
or, if silent, his hawk eye flashing beneath his 
matted hair, sat this unfortunate genius until 
the day began to dawn; then he found his way 
homeward. 

“at such hours he used to write his wild, fan- 
tastic tales. To his excited fancy everything 
around him had a spectral look. The shadows 
of fevered thought stalked like ghosts through 
his soul.” 

This stimulated life came to a speedy conela- 
sion. He was strack with a most strange paral- 
ysis at the age of forty-six. 

His disease first paralyzed his hands and feet, 
then his arms and lege, then his whole body, ex- 
cept his brain and vital organs. 

In this condition it was remarked in his pres- 
ence that death was not the worst of evils. He 
stared wildly and exclaimed,— 

“Life, life, only life,—on any condition what- 
soever!”” 

His whole hope wag centred in the gay world 
which had already become to him as a picture 
of the past, 

But the hour came at last when he knew he 
must die. He asked his wife to fold his useless 
hands on his breast, and looking at her pitifully, 
he said, “And we must think of God, also.” 

Religion, in his gay years, as a provincial mu- 
sician, and as a poet in the thoughtless society 
of the capital, had seldom occupied his thoughts. 

His last thought was given to the subject 
which should have claimed the earliest and best 
efforts of his life. 

“God, also!’’ It was his farewell to the world. 
The demons of wine and of a life of sensuous ex- 
cess had done their work. Life’s opportunities 


think, and the long night of eternal mystery fell 
upon his soul. 

The words of his afterthought echo after him, 
and like his own weird stories havo their les- 


son. H. B 
——__+e—___ 


“Ose SWERTLY SoLEMN THouGHT.” —Of 
Miss Phebe Carey's well-known hymn beginning 





THE YOUTH’S 


with the above line, Dr. Deems, her pastor, says, 
“There was no special tune in her ears or in her 
mind when she wrote it. The theme came to 
her one Sunday morning, in 1842, as she was re- 
turning from church. She sat down and wrote 
off very rapidly the verses which had formed 
themselves around that theme. ‘These she after- 
ward carefully corrected and published. They 
became immediately popular. 


——_+o—___ 


HOW MOTLEY WROTE HISTORY. 

Doubtless the first impression made by Mot- 
ley’s “Dutch Republic” upon its readers is that 
they are living among the men and scenes which 
it describes. Few histories give such a “realiz- 
ing sense,” to use an Americanism, of the period 
they narrate as does this work of thetimes that 
tried the souls of the Dutch patriots. This is 
due not only to the historian’s picturesque 
writing, but to his imagination, which enabled 
him to enter into sympathy with the men and 
times he described. He judges the actors as 
though he was living among them and had access 


to their secret thoughts, and knew both their 


policies and the motives which governed them. 
In a letter written to Dr. Holmes from Brussels, 
in 1883, Mr. Motley describes how thoroughly 
he put himself in sympathy with the period of 
the Dutch republic: 


When I say that I knew no soul in Brussels, 1 
am perhaps wrong. With the present genera- 
tion I am not familiar. The dead men of the 
place are my familiar friends. Iam at home in 
any cemetery. 

With the fellows of the sixteenth century I am 
on the most intimate terms. Any ghost that 
ever flits by night across the moonlight square 
is at once hailed by me as a man and a brother. 
Icall him by his Christian name at once. 

My habits here for the present year are very 
regular. I came here having, as I thought, fin- 
ished my work, or rather the first Part (some- 
thing like three or four volumes, 8vo), but I find 
so much original matter here, and so many 
emendations to make, that I am ready to de- 


ir, 

P However, there is nothing for it but to penelo- 
pie, pull to pieces, and stitch away again. 
Whatever may be the result of my labor, nobody 
can say that I have not worked like a brute 
beast—but I don’t care for the result. 

‘The labor is in itself its own reward, and all I 
want. Igo day after day to the archives here 
(as I went all summer at the Hague) studying 
the old letters and documents of the fifteent 
century. 

Here I remain among my fellow-worms, feed- 
ing on these musty mulberry leaves, out of 
which we are afterwards to spin our silk. 

It ia, however, not without its amusement, in 
a mouldy sort of way, this reading of dead let- 
ters. 

It is something to read the real, bona-fide 
signs-manual of such fellows as William of 
Orange, Count Egmont, Alexander Farnese, 
Philip IL, Cardinal Granvelle, and the rest of 


them. 
——_+o»—___—__ 


AMUSING INCIDENT. 


Prying people seem to have little or no sense 
of mortification,—certainly none of politeness. 
Here is an amusing illustration. ‘“‘A well-known 
citizen of Hartford, Conn., a few days ago had 
taken his sent in the afternoon trat for Provi- 
dence, when a small, weazen-faced, elderly man, 
having the appearance of a well-to-do farmer, 
came into the car, looking for a seat. The gen- 
tleman good-naturedly made room for him by 
his side, and the old man looked him over from 
head to foot. 


“(Going to Providence?’ he said at length. 

“No, sir,’ the stranger answered politely; ‘I 
stop at Andover.’ 

“oT want to know! I belong out that way my- 
self. Expect to stop long?’ 

“ “Only over night, sir. 

“A& short pause. 

“Did you cal’klate to put up at a tavern? 

(No, sir; L expect to stop with Mr. Skinner.’ 

«What, Job Skinner? Deacon Job, lives ina 
little brown house on the old pike? Or mebbe 
it’s his brother's? Was it Tim Skinner, Squire 
Tim's, where you was going?” 

“Yer,” said the gentleman, smiling; ‘it was 
Squire Tim's.” 

“ ‘Dew tell if you are goin’ there to stay over 
night. Any connection of his’n?” 

<<No, sir.’ 

“Well, now, that’s curas. The old man aint 

ot into any trouble nor nothin’, has he? ’lower- 

ing his voice; ‘aint going to serve a writ on him, 


be you? 

‘Oh no; nothing of the kind.” 

«(Glad on’t. No harm in askin’. I s'pose. I 
reckon Mies Skinner’s some connection of yourn?’ 

‘No,’ said the gentleman. 
amused expression on the faces of two or three 








acquaintances in the neighboring seats, he added ee 


in a confidential tone,— 


ering with curiosity. 
toknow! Going to see Miranda Skinner, be ye! 


‘Well, Mirandy’s a nice gal—kind 0” homely, and 
long favered, but smart tew work, they say; and 


L guess you're about the right age for her, too. 
ep" company together long?” 
“oT never saw her in my life, sir.” 
“How you talk! Some! 





there to take a squint at her! 
there’s as likely gals in Andover as Miranda 
Skinner. 
myself. 

Don’t see no weed on your hat.’ 


Ihave a wife and five children.’ 
the long restrained mirth of the listeners to this 
dialogue burst forth at the old man’s open- 
mouti 

‘Lam a doctor, my good friend, and Squire Skin- 
ner called at my office this. morning to request 
my, professional services for his sick daughter.’ 


COMPANION. 


Wa’al, I must say 


I’ve got a family of growed-up darters 
Never was married afore, was ye? 


“have been married abont fifteen years, sir. 
And then as 


ed astonishment, he hastened to explain: 


‘Wa'al now!’ and the old bore waddled off 


into the next car.”’ 


— —+e—_-__. 


THE NINTH WAVE. 


Lo, now, the end of all things come at last— 
great ninth wave, whose coming none might stay, 
A bitter wave made strong to ruin and slay ! 
L stretch my hopeless hands ont to the Past, 
From which tt sweeps me, and I hear a blast 
Of melancholy music come this way 
Which makes my very aoul afraid to pray, 
And all my life shrink fainting and aghast, 
O dead, mate months and unrecording eyes, 
Dead hearts that loved me, is it welt with ye? 
Is death made nweeter now that even she 
or whom alway my spirit thirsts and cries, 
Who, going, took the light from out my skies, 


Then seeing the 


“Tam going to see Squire Skinner's daugh- 

ended. Of ‘God, also!” he must now | ter.’ A 
a 7 : “Law sakes!’ said the old man, his face quiv- 
‘That's it, is it? I want 


ady’s gin her a ree- 
ommend, I s'pose, and you're goin’ clear out 


Has joined your high and silent company ? 
PHitir BOURKE MarsTox. 


+8 


HEROIC LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER. 


A grand instance of the silent bravery of duty 
is reported in the Quebec correspondence of the 
New York World: 


The Acadians have a tradition that God en- 
joined perpetual silence and desolation on Lab- 
rador and Anticosti when he gave them to Cain 
for a heritage. However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that while other wilds of the earth vield to 
man’s conquest, these vast wastes remain ever 
void and empty. 

The Indians called the island Natiscotte,—the 
country of wailing,—and under the modern cor- 
ruption of Anticosti, it has added to its terrible 
renown. Its whole history, from the day it was 
discovered by Jacques Cartier in 1534 to the pres- 
ent, is a record of human suffering.’ Here and 
there, however, there is a tale of heroism worthy 
of a nobler scene. 

In August, 1869, the family of Edward Pope, 
keeper of the Ellis Bay light-houre, was stricken 
down by typhoid fever, and to add to his miefor- 
tunes the revolving apparatus of his light broke. 
The Government steamer had gone, and Pope 
had no means of communicating with the marine 
department at Quebec or elsewhere. 

‘be light revolved, or flashed, as the technical 
hrase is, every minute and a half, and if it 
lashed no more, it would probably be mistaken 

by passing vessels in that region of fog for the 
stationary light at the west point of the island, 
and thus | to dire loss of life. 

Pope found that, with a little exertion, he 
could turn it and make it flash, and at once de- 
termined to fill the place of the automatic gear. 
Accordingly, this humble hero sat in the turret, 
with bis watch by his side, turning the light 
regularly at the allotted time every night, from 
7, P. M., until 7, A. M., from the middle of Angust 
until the first of December, and from the first of 
April until the end of June, when the Government 
steamer came to his relief with a new apps- 
ratus, 

All through the first season Pope’s danghter 
and grandchildren were ill unto death, with no- 
body save him to nurse them. He waited on 
them tenderly during the day, but as night fell 
on the iron-bound coast he hastened to his vigil 
in the turret, doing his duty to the Canadian 
Government and to humanity with unflinching 
devotion, 

In the second season his daughter, who had 
lived through the fever, took turns with him in 
the light-room. This man may have saved a 
thousand lives. He died in 1872, and his deed 
has never until this day been chronicled, for of 
the heroes of Anticosti, as of the long roll of her 
victims, the world knows nothing. 


—+or—__—__ 


BATHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

The author of ‘‘The Land of the Saracen” thus 
describes an adventure while bathing in the 
waters of Genesareth. He says, ‘‘We untwisted 
our turbans, kicked off our baggy tronsers, and 
speedily releasing ourselves from the barbarons 
restraint of dress, dipped into the torpid sea, and 
floated lazily out until we could feel the exqui- 
site coolness of the living springs which sent up 
their jets from the bottom. 


“] was lying on my back, moving my fins just 
sufficiently to keep afloat, and gazing dreamily 
through half-closed eyes on the forlorn palms of 
Tiberias, when a shrill voice hailed me with,— 

“© Howadji, get out of our way!’ 

“There, at the old stone gateway below our 
tent, stood two Galilean damsels, with heavy 
earthen jars upon their heads. 

““Go away yourselves, O maidens,’ I an- 
awered, ‘if you want us to come out of the 
water.’ 

“But we must fill our pitchers,’ one of them 
replied. 
hen fill them at once, and be not afraid; 
or leave them, and we will fill them for you.” 

“Thereupon they put the pitchers down, but 
remained watching us very complacently while 
we sank the vessels to the ‘bottom of the lake, 
and let them fill from the cooler and purer tide 
of the springs. 

“In bringing them back through the water to 
the gate, the one I propelled before me happened 
to strike against a stone, and its fair owner, on 
receiving it, immediately pointed to a crack in 
the side, which she declared I had made, and 
went off Inmenting. 

“After we had resumed our garments, and 
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were enjoying the pipe of indolence and the 
coffee of contentment, she returned and made 
such an outcry that I was fain to purchase peace 
by the price of a new pitcher. é 

“] passed the first hours of the night in look- 
ing out of my tent door, as I lay, on the stars 
sparkling in the bosom of Galilee, like the sheen 
of Assyrian spears, and the glare of the great 
fires kindled on the opposite shore.” 

+e 
WHITE SPOTS ON THE NAILS. 

A writer in the Golden Rule, who thinks that 
superstitious and nursery bug-bear teaching in 
morals is worse than no teaching at all, has this 
to say of one familiar example of it. Many of 
the oldest of us remember it well from childhood, 
and can hardly see the old sign on our fingers 
now without a thought of the past: 


One miserable humbug that stands out promi- 
nently in my recollection was the information 
that all the white spots on my finger-nails were 
the result of just somany lies that I had told. 
Somehow I couldn’t make them tally. I didn’t 
lie much, for I had an indnigent father, and one 





of the kindest mothers that ever lived. 

When I took mother’s hand and carefully ex- 
amined it, and found no white spots on the nails, 
T thought it might be true, but one day our kind, 
good, genial minister called, and upon his nice, 
closely cut finger-nails I saw ever 80 many white 
spots. He noticed my look of amazement and 
wonder, and said,— 

“What is it, my boy?” 

Ishrank away from him, not daring to tell the 
cause. Mother says: ‘What is it? Tell the 
minister, please. ea, my boy, what is it?’ 

“Well,” I replied, “aunt told me that white 
spots on the nails’’—here I hesitated. 

“Ah, ha!” laughed the minister, “I remember 
they told me that same nonsense when I was a 
boy; but depend on it, my son, there is not one 
word of truth in it.” 

I felt better about the white spots after that, 
and especially when one of my neighboring girl 
playmates said that a spot on the thumb nails 
meant friend; on the first fingers, foe; on the 
second, money; on the third, beau; on the fourth, 
a journey to go. And to hear her jingle it off; 

“Friend, foe, 
Money, beau, 
Journey to go;"" 
putting her pretty hands together and looking 
lown to find the marks, was quite an improve- 
ment on the lying business. 


++ 


THE LAST BEAR-HUNT. 

The last bear-hunt in which a Texas corre- 
spondent of Forest and Stream engaged did not 
terminate satisfactorily. He had been informed 
of a bear hidden among the rocks of Rock 
Creek, and so, saddling up, he took his dogs, 
and with three neighbors started for bruin. It 
was a wild-looking place in a small ravine, with 
rocks on both sides, piled up one above the 
other, and big boulders scattered all about. 


The place where the bear went in was large 
gnongh fora man to get in, and about thirty 
feet back of where he went in was a large hole 
that went down, and not the one that went 
straight in. 

All the time while we were building a fire we 
could hear a noise in the hole like a hoarse 

runting, and thought perhaps Mr. Bear did not 

ike his company. 

After we got a fire, we could not look into the 
hole but a little way, and F—— went about a 
mile and got a lamp. 

Russiun proposed to stay all night and have 
daylight to work in, but I did not want to stay 
till found out what I was staying for. While 
we were talking, ¥— took the lamp and went 
to the upper hole and looked in. 

“T can see him!"’ eays he. 

“Well,” said I, “what is it?” 

“Jt is a bear. Come and take the lamp and 
look for youreelf.”” 

J took the lamp, got down and peeked in, and 
there he was. But I could not see very clearly, 
80 I crawled in a little further. 

Charley wanted me to come back, for fear he 
would make a dive at me, but I ventured care- 
fully in a little more, and then could see his 
head and shoulders a little plainer, but could not 
make out what kind of an animal it was. 

Its head seemed to be white and snout black, 
and what I could see of its shoulders was black. 
Finally, F—— says,— 

“What do you make it?” 

“Well, I think it is a—hog, and if you will 
hand me a gun, I will see what I can do.” 

They got my gun, and I ventured in a little 
further to get a good chance to shoot, but I got 
a little too near, and it moved, and hissed, and 
granted fearfully; but when it moved, what do 
yoo think I saw 

A couple of young buzzards! 

They stood side by side, their necks and*win, 
white, their backs, tails, heads and bills black, 
and in the dim light and the position they were 
in, looked like the head of some large animal. 

R— says, ‘Why don't you shoot?” 

T eaid nothing, but crawled out, and F— 
said, “What are yon going todo now?” 

“Well, I think the best thing we can do is to 
go home.”” 

R— said, “Why don’t you tell us what is 
down there in the rocks?” 

I bothered them a few minutes, and then said 
it was buzzards, and I don’t believe you ever 
heard such a shout from a few mouths as went 
up through the trees from around that bare 
hole. 

We blew out our lamp, got into saddles, and 





went home; and that is the last hunt I have had 
after bears. 








For the Companion. 
THE FIR TREE. 
O fir tree, O fir tree, how green you look to-day! 
All the oak and maple leaves are scattered far away. 
The north wind cannot hart you, and when the snow 
comes down, 
You stand all fair and stately beneath your dazzling 
crown! 
When I am old and weary, and friends have gone 
away, 
May I be like a fir tree upon a winter day; 
May loss, and pain, and trouble make for me aail- 
very crown, 
As lovely as the fir-tree’s, when the snow comes 
down. Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
——_+o— — 
For the Companion. 
BESIDE THE WINTER FIRE. 


When Alice returned from her Christmas 
sleigh-ride, she was in a very petulant mood, 
and refused to tell any one about the nice time 
she had enjoyed. 

You see, when she sat down at evening before 
the open fireplace, she felt cold and tired, and 
because she did not feel perfectly comfortable, 
everything seemed wrong to her,—the time, the 
house she lived in, her friends, and all about 
her. 
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‘rhe streams made no noise, mutted as they | was covered with snow as early as November 
were by icy fetters; there were no falling leaves, | 9th, and that when April came the fences still 


no fluttering birds, but all the depths of the for- 
est were filled by a great stillness. Only the 
evergreen trees gave forth a frozen whisper now 
and then. 

As Alice stood wondering which way to turn 


-| to escape from the solitude around her, she heard 


the jingle of bells mingled with the cracking of 
8 whip, and the happy laughter of a child. 






Soon a curious team came in sight. 


It con- 
sisted of two rough sledges, drawn by horses, 
and mounted upon the sledges were three huge 
logs held there by chains and a slender sapling. 

Alice knew at once that the driver of the team 
was “log-sledding,’’ and that these great trees 


were being taken to mill. But who was the lit- 
tle lady, wrapped in fur, beside the driver? and 
how could she be happy in such a dismal place? 
Why, she made the place ring with her laughter. 





Neither man nor child noticed Alice, but the 


tT) 


Presently, she began to get warm, and to her 
amazement, the fireplace began to stretch out 
before her toa great length. It expanded until 
it engulfed the room in which she sat, the next 
room, and finally surrounded the whole house, 
and somehow she found herself outside, and her 
home growing smaller and smaller until it van- 
ished away and left her standing in a mountain 
forest alone. 





The forest was bleak and lonesome in winter. 
There the grent trees throughout the long white 
days stood deep In the silent snow and waited 
for the spring. 





horses plunged past, dragging the sledge out of 
sight. The jingle of the bells, the child’s happy 
voice, the cracking of the whip, soon died away, 
and silence hung again upon snow, and tree, and 
mountain path. 

Then a gloom gathered about and stole slowly 
up the gnarled trunks until the topmost branches 
were reached, and the deep, dark night shrouded 
all. 

Alice began to weep and cry for help. Sud- 
denly, a light twinkled among the branches. 
She soon discovered it came from the window 
of a log-house. She could see the room within 
where the fire was burning in a rude open fire- 
place. 

There were people there around the blaze, 
and in their midst a little girl, who looked 
strangely like herself, was telling about her day’s 
adventure upon the sledge, her long ride to the 
mill, the unloading of the logs, the return home, 
and many other things. 

How pleasant that little girl was making all 
around her by being good-natured, a very ensy 
thing to do. 

Alice crept to the door and knocked timidly, 
The latch clicked, the door began to open, and 
the spot where she stood seemed to move nnder 
her feet, like a ship coming to port. 

As Alice stepped into the room, a clock struck 
loudly. She rabbed her eyes, Why, this was 
her own home! 

She had been asleep. and the story which 
grandmother had told her about Knox Monntain 
had got mixed up in her dream beside the win- 
ter fire. 

See ag ee 
A COLD WINTER. 


A “weather man” in New Haven has been 
searching among the records for a cold winter. 
He annonncer that 1741 was very cold, and we 
will not dispute his word, as we do not have a 
distinct remembrance of that season. However, 





it is on record that In 1741 the whole country 





were covered with it, It is stated in the annals 
of Lynn, Mass., that ‘‘Francis Lewis, the signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, drove his 
horse from New York to Barnstable, the whole 
length of Long Island Sound, on the ice.” The 
ice extended into the sound as far as could be 
seen from the town of New London. And as 
late as July 17th, there was snow in a mass 


nearly four feet thick 
in the town of Ipswich, 
Mass, We suppose if there had been any 
“Glorious Fourth” that year, the boys 
would have fired snow-balls instead of Chi- 
nese crackers. 
gy 
For the Companion. 


THREE CHEERS FOR OLD WINTER! 

Three cheers for Old Winter, so royal and grand, 
With his robe of glistening white! 

We hail him with joy, as King of the Year, 
He brings us such perfect delight! 

What sports are so fine as come in his train! 
What snow-balling, sledding and fan! 

What riotous games we are revelling in! 
What glorious races we run! 


Then the long evenings of pleasure at home, 
While the fire on the hearth blazes high! 

The stories we tell, and the songs that we sing, 
And the merry old games that we try! 

The fortunes we read in the flickering blaze, 
As it dances and curls out of sight! 

No gipsy could search out the future so well, 
Or give us one-half the delight! 


Three cheers for Old Winter, so royal and grand, 
With his wonderful keys, he is here; 
‘With one, he has sealed and fastened secure 
The dead and departed Old Year! 
He let out the Old, and he let in the New, 
This honor’s entirely his own! 
No other season, at least in these parts, 
So grand a distinction has known. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
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For the Companion, 
A CHINESE LADY’S PET. 

All the children who are old enoagh to read 
the Youth's Companion know that the Chinese 
are very queer people, who do a great many 
queer things. 

Yon have heard that they use rats and pup- 
pies to make pies of, and cook a certain kind of 
bird’s nest when they want a particularly nice 
dish for a great company dinner; how they shave 
their heads, all but a pig-tail, and eat with chop- 
sticks, and many other strange things about 
their way of Ife. 

So you will not be surprised to know that the 
Chinese Indies have some very singular pets, 
different from any we should be likely to keep 
abqut us. 

There are ladies of high rank, in the families 
of some of the officers of state; and they have 
nothing in the world to do, and must find it very 
hard to pass their time. 

They never go out to walk, because their feet 
are so small they can hardly totter round; be- 
sider, itis not thought proper for them to be on 
the street; they cannot entertain themselves with 
books and newspapers as we can. As they have 
nothing to do and nowhere to go, their days are 
spent in an idle, indolent way, without much 
variety, except as they take an airing in a cur- 
tained sedan-chair, which two men carry as they 
would a bier. 

They visit each other occasionally, chat to- 
gether, embroider, drink tea, eat sweetmeats, 
and get out their pets and set them to fighting. 
These creatures are not cats or dogs or parrote 
or monkeys, but—you wonld never guess — 
CRICKETS. 

Imagine a party of elegantly-dressed Chinese 
ladies in their embroidered silk robes, sitting 
on the floor hour after hour, leisurely fanning 
themselves, and watching a fight going on be- 
tween six or eight crickets, or between two 
“prize-fighters” out of their number! 

They are not just like any crickets we have; 
not like the dear little black ones that live in the 
chimney corner and chirp so cheerily for us; nor 
like the pale-green, thin-winged, long, slim, out- 
ot-door crickets that fill the air with their pip- 
ings all through the Anguat mornings; bnt they 


,Are foreign cousins. somewhat ontlandish ones, 
‘to the katydids and the grasshoppers. 


supplanter, and 


They are about as large ax our grasshoppers, 
and look very much like them, with their drab 
coats, and long spindle legs, and knowing eyes. 

It is easy to tame them, and each lady has her 
special pet, which she keeps in a beantifully- 
carved little bamboo cage, or in one of those 
lovely ivory boxes cut in open-work figures, such 
as nobody but the Chinese and Japanese know 
how to make. Elegant houses they are forthese 
favorites, such as we sometimes see for sale, to 
be used to keep jewels in, or for ornament, 

Certainly the high-life cricket has a fine home; 
and as if this were not enough, its mistress will 
put the dainty box in as dainty a bag of white 
silk, embroidered with gold thread, which she 
will carry in her pocket. 

As crickets cannot keep still long, if you 
should ever happen to be in the rooms of one of 
those select abodes of the Chinese ladies of rank, 
you need not be surprised to hear a loud chirp- 
ing all over the house, like the medley in a bird- 


store, only after a shriller and finer fashion. 
A.B i. 


NUTS TO CRACK 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
1, Name of a heathen deity; it was applied toa 
Christian man for his eloquence. 
2, Name, by interpretation, of a sorcerer. 
3, A man who had a surname, and who, under 
still another name, wrote an epistle. 
4, Name, by interpretation, of a distinguished 
man who was often called by a third name. 
5, A beautiful woman whose name was changed 
when she became a queen. 
6, A princely name that supplanted the name of a 


sare name to a mighty race. 
, Name given by an Egyptian king to his Hebrew 
prime minister. 


8, A king of Judah whose name a Pharaoh 
changed, when he placed him on his father’s throne. 

9, Woman’s name, by interpretation; it has named. 
a multitude of modern benevolent societies. 

10, Second king in a short dynasty; his name was 
changed by his people, because of its significance. 

11, The father of a celebrated family of singers, 
who for the crime of rebellion met a terrible fate; 
his name in the New Testament is a different word. 

‘The initials of the names required, placed in their 
order, spell the name of an illustrious man who had 
no family record. ELIZABETH. 

2. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
Quite Difficult. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Three blind mice. 

2. Patrick Henry, Israel Patnam, Lexington, Wil- 
liam Pitt, Vall Forge, Brandywine, Hessians, 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, Sumter, Benedict Arnold, 
“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, with 
my country is my fixed, unalterable determination,” 
“Sonn "Adams. 
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NULLIFICATION 
DIAGONALS. 

Bottom, Left—Green. 


Top, Left—Roses. 
op Tate oo" hight—Tenon. 


Right—Dream, 
4. “Happy New Year.” 





5. Chestnut, walnut, grosndnnt, beachnat, Brazil- 
nat, haselnut, butternut, peanut, cocounut, gallnut. 
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TOO MUCH WATER. 
Men are always going to extremes. Formerly, peo- 
ple did not bathe enough. Many persons who had 
gotten beyond “swimming” as a pastime were 
equally beyond all thought of a thorough bath. 
‘Then the shower-bath came into use, and the steam- 
bath, and the Turkish-bath, and the water-cure, and 
any amount of semi-scientific preaching on the vital 
importance of keeping the skin clean. 

The consequence has been absurd notions on the 
subject, and a harmful practice. Not a few weak 
‘women must have their bath once, and in some cases, 
twice a day, through the year, and the habit has be- 
come so strong that they are aneasy if they do not 
indulge it. 

Some persons have an idea that the perspiration 
could not get through the pores if they didn't daily 
scrub off the “dead skin.” The fact is the pores are 
#© numerous—nearly three thousand in every square 
inch, or seven million to an average-sized body—that 
the perspiration passes through any ordinary dirt, 
as water does through coarse sand. Moreover, there 
is a force behind it which brings it out, as water in 
@ spring is forced up through the earth. Some of 
the tribes of Africa, who habitually smear them- 
selves with grease and utterly avoid water, are at 
Jeast as healthy as we are. 

‘The late Dr. Hall's Journal contains many sensi- 
ble articles. Ina recent number is one against this 
overdoing with water. Twice a week, it says, is 
enough. “Too frequent bathing removes the oil 
with which nature covers the body, aud which ia so 
essential to health, and wears away the scarf-skin, 
and thus exposes too much the network of nerves 
which terininate just below it.” 

Let one keep decently clean, and nature will look 
after the rest. A frequent change of the under- 
clothing is as important as bathing. Where there 
$s a bad odor from the body, it is often the case 
that some of the internal organs are not doing their 
work, and that medical advice is needed. 

gS 
POINTED SHOES. 

The years come and go, old fashions pass away, 
and new ones take their place, but human nature 
reinains the same in ite disposition to imitate some 
leader, and to exceed the copy set for it. 


‘A grent beau of the time of William Ratfus, called 
Robert the Horned, wore shoes with long sharp 
points, stuffed yh tow and twisted ina spiral form. 

‘This fashion fook the fancy of the people of that 
day immensely, and the points went on increasin, 

early until the reign of Richard IL, when they 
to be tied to the knees of the wearer to save him 
from being encumbered in walking. 

This tyings or fastening, in the case of gentlemen, 
was by ehal ins of silver or silver-gilt. In Chaucer’s 
time the upper part of these shoes was cut to imitate 
a church window. The rank of the wearer in those 
days was known by the length of his poulaines. 

“The men,” says Pai ,» “wore them with a 
point before half a foot Jong; the richer and more 
eminent personages wore them a foot, and princes 
two feet long." 

‘By an act of the reign of Edward IV., the abeurd 
lengths to which these points had attained was lim- 
ited, and no one under the rank of a lord was to 
‘wear shoes inore than ten inches long, and all cob- 
blers making them were to be fined and cursed by 
the clergy.—dAU the Year Round. 
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A POOR MOTHER'S LOVE. 

The feelings of Jochebed, the wife of Amram, 
when she left her boy Moses to be taken as a found- 
ling, but set her daughter to watch the babe, can 
only be understood by those who have been driven 
to a similar extremity of motherly distress. Par- 
allel instances, like the following, are sometimes 
known,—even to the Hebrew mother's carefully 
continued “accident” of being employed as her own 
child's narse. The Pittaburg Chronicle saya: 


‘The fact that all mothers who desert their chil- 
dren are not heartless was demonstrated in a tonch- 





















ing manner, a few days since, at one of the institu- 
tions for the care of tne puor. More thau two yeurs 
since, a babe was found on a dvor-step, and was 
handed over to the officers of the institution. 

‘Some weeks afterward, a young woumn Visited 
the house, and seemed to be particularly interested 
in the welfare of the infant. She repeated her vis- 
its frequently, und as the little one grew, it seemed 
delighted to see her, and was always ready to be 


| fonaied and petted by her. 


When it was able to prattlo, the female visitor 
was particularly delighted, and during her visits 


‘ gave the child her undivided attention. A day or 


two aince, the visitor again put in an appearance, 
and the child, while seated in her lap, said, “1 do 
like you to come, you nurse me so nice." 

She wax unable to control herself any longer, and 
although the matron was present, she hugged the 
little one closely to her breast, and gave way to 
tears. The visitor told the matron that she was the 
mother of the child, and that when she left it where 
it was found, it was a question of life or death for 
them both. 

She was utterly penniless, and had parted with 
the babe, hoping tnat it would be tenderly cared 
for, and that some day she would be able to reclaim 
it. She said she found it hard to remain away from 
it, and that her frequent visita, although ostensibly 
for another purpose, were made because she could 
have an opportunity of uuraing it. She said she 
was in a condition now to take charge of it, and the 
superintendent, after making proper inquiries, and 
giving her some money, allowed her to tace it away. 
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A RAILWAY INCIDENT. 

‘The picture of the traditional dame, with her aged 
husband and her knitting-work, is familiar enough 
over “John Anderson, My Jo,” and usually has a 
fireside accompaniment. It seems uncomfortably 
misplaced in 2 railroad-car. : 


An amusing incident happened on a New York 
and New Haven train the other day. When the 
train arrived at the station in New Haven, an old 
gentleman got up and started for the rear end of the 
car. He had gone but a few steps before the old 
lady who had n sitting with him rose with her 
hands full ef knitting-work, and followed him down 
the aisle, her hands extended. It was now noticed 
by the passengers that her ball of yarn was in his 
pocket. 

‘When he got up he turned around several times 
before starting, and in so doing had wound the yarn 
around him, so that the old lady had no chvice ex- 
cept to follow him, drop her knitting or see her yarn 
broken. She said not a word, but a passenger, no- 
ticing what was going on, reached up, and gently 
taking the unconscions old gentleman by the arm, 
turned him around so that ho saw what he was doing, 
and the yarn was saved. ay this time the rest of tie 
passengers were fully enjoying the scene.—Bridge- 
port (a) Standard. 

—_+-——— 
“THAT’S MY PAPA.” 

A touching incident occnrred at a funeral in New 
York, which is thus described by a correspondent of 
the Boston Journal : > 


Mr. Stephenson was an employee in the house of 
A. T. Stewart & Co. On Christmas night, he took 
the Elevated Railroad with his arms full of bundles 
for the children. The gate was open, he walked 
through, came down on to the pavement. The 
form of humanity was mashed out of him. Judge 
Hilton gave an order to the family to put them- 
selves into complete mourning at his store without 
cost. 

Among the clerks is a company of young men who 
are excellent singers. They have a choir of their 
own, and furnish music for festive occasions and 
for funerals. The choir prepcsed, to furnish the 
music at the burial of their friend. One of the 
company had a voice very much like Mr. Stephen- 
son’s, singing tenor very purely. 

As his voice was heard in the stillness and solem- 
nity of the church, the little boy cried out, as he 
couldn't see the singer,— 

“O mamma, mamma, that's my papa! He ten’t 
dead! He'll go home with us to-night!” bathing the 
entire audience in tears. 





Se 
PRESUMING ON GOOD-NATURE. 


A man shot a fox resting his gun on a bull's back. 
The Oswego Palladium tells what befell the fox, and 
the young man, and the bull: 


A young gentleman named Pelkie, hunting in Vir- 
ginia, saw a fox digging for mice. Between himself 
and the mouse-hunter, reclining upon the ground, 
quietly chewing his cud, was a bull. ‘The bull was 
very gentle, and Pelkie knew it. Cautiously ad- 
vancing, he reached the unsuspecting bovine; drop- 
ping upon his knees, and caretalty resting the gun 
across the animal's back, he pulled the trigger. 

‘The aim was true, and sly Reynard fell dead; but 
wasn’t the bull astonished, though? Springing to 
his feet with a roar, he ran over Pelkie, and rushed 
away snorting with terror. 

The first thing Pelkie saw on opening his eyes was 
the bull's tail cleaving the air like a meteor about a 
mile away, and the dead fox lying upon the ground 
hard by. The sight of the latter reassured him, and 
securing it he limped homeward, resolved that, 
though great the teinptation, he would never again 
use a live bull for a breastwork. 


a 
DIVERTED FROM DUTY. 

The New York Ledger tells of a foolish boy, who 
suffered himself to be diverted from his purpose by 
atrifie, and thereby suffered loss. The incident, 
which is as follows, has its moral for men as well as 
boys: 


A bor in this city was entrusted with parcel 
containing a costly silk dresa, for delivery. On the 
way to his point of destination, the lad was accosted 
by a stranger, who offered him ten cents to deliver 
a letter a short distance off. The prospect of ten 
cents in hand blinded the boy to his sense of obli 
tion not to let the valuable parcel go out of his 
hands, and he handed it to the stranger, who prom- 
ised to leave it ina neighboring store. He did leave 
it there, but before the youth’s return, called again, 
and got it and decamped with it. 


Se 


ABEL, in Hebrew, means vanity; and « belle in 
English has much the same signification.—London 


“Pants for five dollars?” said a seedy-looking 
man, reuling the sign in the window of a clothing 
store wax passing. “Sodol. Inever panted 80 
for five dollars in all my life.”—Cincinnati Satur- 
day Niahe, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





For Throat Diseases and Coughs.—‘srown's , 


Bronchial Ti uches,” Uke all viet seully youu Untuys, ase | 
frequently iuitated, and purchasers should be curetul to 
obtain the genuine article prepared by John 1. brown & 
( Communicated.) 


Sons. 


STAME: mixed and lists for three let 
‘ VYEAKL srAMY , Underhill Cel 
YOINS and Stamps. ivy stumps tor 1uc; 125 
elles, U cells, Swiu stump, Audress tor Circular, 

O. SCHMID'L, 2os Washington street, Hoboken, N. Jd 


AYSON’S INDELIBLE INK used without a 
preparation With # common pen, ia the best for artis~ 
tuc decoration of Handkerchie KILLS, CLC. 


WASTED: ‘A good uuan for every State to sell our 
gvous by sample. Kaur salary paid. References re- 
quired. LADKLLE MaN'y'’G Co., 9S Clark St., Chicago. 


FROZEN FEET. 22% ry swelling, itching 

® and lenderness, cured with our 
hew remedy. Sent by mailfor $l. Send stamp tor Cir- 
cular. CLUM & Cu., Windham, Greene Co., New York, 


WANTED AGENTS ‘2° biography of Bayard 


Taylor, by COL, CONWBLL. 
Everybody is on tiptoe tur this Look. Secure territory at 
once of B. 4s, RUsswit & Co., Publishers, Boston, Maas, 


‘SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Send for 
Price List. __GEO. M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
15e AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
Have you got one? 48-page book. Illustrated with 24 
Scrolls, Ferns and Mottoes in Colors. 5c each; 
6 for 6c. Send one of these Albums to your triend for 
a Valentine. Stamps taken. J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 







































































\,, 100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


‘or 25 cents—Flowers, Heads. Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 
centa. Packages of fuil sheets, 10,12 or 16 sheets, for $1. 
FLORAL SURPRISES, tine. 

Catalogue for stamp. Heantifil XMAS and BIRT. 
DAY CARDS, in great variety. 6,10 und 12 cents each. 


___ Wattacr Preurs & Co., Box 47, Chica, 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety. together with hooks of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest Catalogue and price 


list. GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 


. $25 402 AN.Y. SINGER SEWING 
MAGHINE, with drop-leaf table, 
Cover, and case of two d 
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WESTERN BORDER. 


A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer Life 

with full account of Gen. G gers Clark’s famous | 
Kaskaskia Expedition. 
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every subject for PUBLIC 
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BITIONS, &c. EA profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lauterns for Colleges, Sunday 
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tome Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata~ 
togue. free. M: 1 St. Y. 
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MEN AND WOMEN Wanted everywh 
by wien sito MONEY MAKING $2 
nay be made in almostany locality. C reulars & same 


ples trees write atonce, Goods entirely new. 
ILDES & . Boston, Mass. 


HENS LAY. 


To make heus lay and pigs grow, feed ANIMAL 
MEAL made from fresh meat and fresh bones dried 
and round ton sweet meal, which fowls and pigs eat | 
greedily. Used for five yenrs,and universally liked. Four 
to six quarts mixed with a bushel of common meal or 
other feed and fed as nanal, Trial Bags of 15 Iba., 50 cte.; 
30 lbs., $1; 100 Ibs.. $2.50. Also Bone Meal for Cattle, 
said to prevent nbortion in cows, 10 Iba., 50 cts. 4 
Ground Oyster Shells for fowls, 100 Ibx., $1; and a 








$3. 
full line special feeds, Send for testimonials from prac- 
Meal men. JWKER & CO.. 43 Chat 
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LAME BACK. 
WEAK BACK. 


BENSON'S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER, 


‘This article 
nary merit 
own local 
is far s + 
so-called all external 
remedies \ rely new elements 
which canse it to relieve pain at once. strengthen and 
cure where other plasters will not even relieve. For 
Lamencss and Wexkness of the Back. diseased Kid- 
neya, Lung and Chest difficulties, Rhenmatiam, Neg- 
ected Colde, Female Affections, and all local ‘aches 
and pains, itis simply the best remedy ever devised. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 
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For Beanty of Polish, Saving Labor, 














ness, Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
HORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


JAN. 30, 1879. 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


LADY AGENTS WANTED Fuk 





SKIRT-SUPPORTING 





CORSETS, 
3g ce 


Any of above goods sent by mail, postage p: 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cirew! 
nent and profitable Gmplorment for ladies. 
territory given. CAUTION.— All Corsets manufactured 
bu me ave the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infringements sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Cirenlar address 
miain office. MADAME GRISWOLD, __ 
Mention this paper. 21 E. 16th street, N. ¥. 
Branch office, 44 Winter Str Roston, Masa, 
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New England Gen. Agents, 
GO8 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
{2P™ Send for Catalogue. 
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is7o. MUSIC 187. 


Mason's Pianoforte Technics 





By WM. MASON and W. &. 1k. MATITEWS. Price 
B82 FO. The most distingnished appearance for a number 
of yearn among hooks containing material for practice. 
Contains 500 Technical Exercises that can be expanded to 
many thousands. Also admirable explanations and treat- 
ines on Automatic Playing. It should be understocd that 
it is not a book for beginners. but one to he need after. or 
Jn connection with. such execilent instructors as RIC H- 
A EW MF THOD (93.25). MASON 
& HOADLY’S SYSTEM FOR BFGINNFRS, 
(*3. 25), or the NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY METHOD, ( 
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MUSICAL RECORD. Popnlar Weekly Paner. $2a year. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ. 








($3.00.) Ty WM. H. CLARKE. A wonderfully origi- 
nal and good Method for learning both to PLAY and Com- 
Pose Voluntaries Indes. Also is a splendid 













general Ii « for the Chnreh Organ (Reed 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

ODEY’S 
LADY’S BOOK 

REDUCED S22 veAR. 


From $3 To 
Send your address to Gopey’s Lapy’s 
10K, Lh? partionlars 


mieipnin.d 
(> Clubs with this Paper._49 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3. 
5 scts ofreeds $65, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sets 250, 1 set S40, 1 set 835. 
1 Octave all ROSEWOOD PIANOS 6130,7 1-3 
do $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. _ Illustrated Catalognes Mailed. 
Masic at half price, HORACE WATERS & 
'S, Manfrs.and Dealers,40 KE. 14th.,St.,N.¥e 


PD so eens 
Ss bar or front action 
| 5 locks; Warranted 
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iilege to examine before paying. 
Baste Todnced Prices ted Large, Discounta. 
POWELL & SON.Gun Deslers.208 Math St.Cineinnsti, 
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OLD POCER. 
By Bebeooa Harding Davis. 


It was late one afternoon in December when John Webb left 


the train at a wayside station in New Jersey. 


“There is a stage to Seaport?” he asked of the loungers on the 


platform. 
“Yes; there’s Symes a-har- 
nessin’ up the team now.” 
The “team” consisted of a 
pair of stout mules and an 


open wagon. Webb hurried 
over to Symes. ‘What is 
your fare?” 

“Two dollars.” 


An old, decrepid man stood 
near patting one of the mules. 
His bleared eyes watered, 
and his thick under-lip trem- 
bled with palay. 

“Not two dollars fora poor 
old beggar like me?” he 
whined. “Two, dollars for 
this boss here; but you won't 
charge me nothin’. Hey, 
Mr. Symes?”~ 

“Two dollars, I tell you.” 

John Webb drew out his 
pocket-book and took from it 
a five-dollar note. It was all 
he had. A month ago the 
firm for which he acted as 
book-keeper had failed, leav- 
ing him without work and 
with little money. 

W-ob was ::n educated _man, fnll of energy 
and courage. He was not ashamed of any Lon 
est work which would keep his wife and two 
little children from want; but the city was filled 
with men like himself seeking employment. He 
struggled on for a month, the prospect growing 
darker with every day. At the end of that time 
a friend wrote to him,— 

“A district school-teacher is needed in Seaport, 
a fishing-village on the Jersey coast. Go down 
and apply for the place. The salary is small, 
but it is better than nothing.”” 

So John was on his way to Seaport with five 
dollars in his pocket. He handed it to the driver, 
who fumbled in a greasy leather bag for the 
change. The old man patted Symes on the arm, 
eying the money hungrily. 

“You dear, good young man, what a lot of 
chink you have! You'd not ask two dollars from 
an old man totterin’ to his grave? I’m sick, an’ 
I must get to Seaport to-night, an’ if you don’t 
give me a lift, I’ve got to walk.” 

“Walk?” said John. ‘How far js it, driver?” 

“Twenty miles.” 

“An’ through the pine woods, with hundreds 
of paths crossin’ each other!’ cried the beggar, 
turning quickly to John. “I'll die by the way! 
As God sees me, I haven’t a penny!” dragging 
out his ragged pockets. ‘I’ve not tasted meat 
for months; I've eaten nothing since yesterday 
but a crust of dry bread!” 

“Can this be true?” asked John of the driver. 

“TI s’pose it is,” graffly. ‘Old Poger’s about 
the poorest man nigh Seaport. The stage be- 
longs to a company, or I'd give hima lift. Come 
on, sir; I’m ready.” 

John climbed into the wagon. It was a cold, 
clouded day, and snow was lying on the ground. 
The wind was rising, and blew in wild, fierce 
gusts across the pine forest which stretched away 
before them, 

The old man buttoned his coat about him, and 
with tottering steps followed the wagon. 

Webb turned his back that he might not see 
him. He had but the three dollars—— 

“T’ve half a mind to walk and give that old fel- 
low my place,” he said, with an awkward langh. 

“You ean’t do it, sir. There are twenty zigzag 
roads crossing in the pines. Yon'd be lost {nan 
hour. Besides’—— He looked at Poger witha 


significant laugh, and stopped anddenly. 


OLD POGER. 


They drove on. Webb looked back again 
vresently. The lean, stooped figure was still in 
eee long white hair hanging over the tat- 
tered clothes, Pa Me fits. Se 

“My father’s hair was like that,” sme,a, 
John, who had been a most loving son. 

“Stop, Symes,” he said; “I can’t stand this 
any longer. Take the old man in. I will pay 
for him.” ‘ 

“Just as you please, sir; and again Symes 
gave the significant chuckle. 

Poger climbed into the wagon, thanking John, 
but giving him at the same time a queer, quizzi- 
cal glance. It occurred to the young man that 
both Poger and Symes thought he was a fool. 

“No matter; I did what was right,” he 
thought, his face growing red. 

They drove on. Poger talked incessantly of 
his terrible poverty and his diseases, pushing 
closer to John as hedid so. No doubt he was an 
exceedingly dirty, disagreeable old man. The 
smell of his breath and clothes fairly sickened 
‘Webb, who was particularly dainty in his own 
habits. 

But the sight of the white hair and palsied 
hand checked every sign of impatience. He lis- 
tened patiently, and answered kindly. 

It grew bitterly cold. The wind blew into the 
wagon until John shivered in his warm overcoat. 
As for Poger, his teeth rattled and his limbs 
shook. He grew silent and shut his eyes, draw- 
ing the thin rag of a coat across his breast. 
John, glancing at him, saw to his horror beneath 
the coat the bare skin. 

“You must be freezing, man!’’ he said. 

“J_I am very cold, sir,” he muttered. “I’m 
& very poor man. I haven’t a penny in the 
world.” 

His lips were ashen, his pale eyes fixed on 
John with a strange glare. The young man be- 
gan to pull off his coat, and then hesitated. “I 
never can wear it again,” he thought, with a 
shudder of disgust, ‘and I cannot buyAnother.” 

But the next moment he dragged it off and 
wrapped it about the old man, who soon fell 
asleep, and grunted and snored all the rest of 
the way. 

It was late at night when Symes stopped near 
a wretched hat. 

“Flere’s your dug-out, Poger,” hesaid. “Clear 





i yo treelf now!” 





“How can you speak to an old man so rnde- 
ly?” said John, sternly. 

Symes laughed, and Poger, rousing himself, 
eyed John keenly. ‘‘Here’s your coat. Much 

Pe qe 

“No,” sam -. . 'ovitating. 
it again.” A nausea which in. 
overcame him, 

“I s’pose you're rich, eh?” 

“No; nearly as poor as yourself.” 

“You've likely hearn tell of Matthew Poger 
before?” 

“Never. Drive on, Symes.’” 

“Good-night! good-night!”” called Poger, 
standing in the door of the cabin, wheezing and 
looking after them. 

“J reckon old Poger hasn’t been treated like a 
human bein’ before for twenty year,’’ grumbled 
Symes, as he whipped the mules. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he aint human, that’s why,’ dog- 
gedly answered the driver. 

John had too much to think of to argue the 
point. Ina few moments they reached the low 
house which served as a hotel for sportsmen in 
summer. He wrote to his wife that night, but 
he said nothing abont the two dollars or the over- 
coat. He knew how the dear, patient little 
woman would look when he went about shiver- 
ing through the rest of the winter. Suppose he 
did not get the situation? He had but one dollar 
left. 

“I did what I thought was right,” he said, try- 
ing to shuke off the gloom that weighed him 
down. 

But he was not yet done with old Poger. Be- 
fore daylight he was wakened by the landlord. 

“There’s a miserable old scamp that lives in 
the pines has sent for you, sir. He says he’s 
dying, and that nobody ever was as kind to him 
fs you were to-day.” 

“Is there nobody elsé to go?” muttered John, 
pulling on his clothes. 

“No; he’s got neither kith nor kin. It’s the 
first time in thirty years he’s asked anybody into 
that vile den of his.” 

The old man had been taken enddenly and 
dangeronsly ill from long exposure and want of 
proper food. The hut contained only a filthy 
pallet on the floor, on which he lay, a table with 
three legs propped against the wall, and a bro- 
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‘The SunsorrPTION PRICE of the ComMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 


‘THe Comraxton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-chiecks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NSITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter, All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do #0. 


RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be ehanged. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper Js sent. Your name cannot be found on out 
books unless this is done. 


‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. “ 


‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Tetters to Publishers should be addressed to PERI 
MASOX & UO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Sas 


TOO MUCH WATER. 

Men are always going to extremes. Formerly, peo- 
ple did not bathe enough. Many persons who had 
gotten beyond “swimming” as a pastime were 
equally beyond all thought of a thorough bath. 
‘Then the shower-bath came into use, and the steam- 
bath, and the Turkish-bath, and the water-cure, and 
any amount of semi-scientific preaching on the vital 
importance of keeping the skin clean. 

The consequence has been absurd notions on the 
subject, and a harmful practice. Not a few weak 
women must have their bath once, and in some cases, 
twice a day, throngh the year, and the habit has be- 
come so strong that they are uneasy if they do not 
indulge it. 

Some persons have an idea that the perspiration 
could not get through the pores if they didn’t daily 
serub off the “dead skin.” The fact is the pores are 
so numerous—nearly three thousand in every square 
inch, or seven million to an average-sized body—that 
the perspiration passes throngh any ordinary dirt, 
as water does through coarse sand. Moreover, there 
is a force behind it which brings it out, as water in 
a spring is forced up through the earth. Some of 
the tribes of Africa, who habitually smear them- 
selves with grease and utterly avoid water, are at 
least as healthy as we are. 

The late Dr. Hall's Journal contains many sensi- 
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ing manner, a few day’ since, at one of the institu- 
tions for the care of the poor. More than two years 
since, a babe was founu on a door-step, and was 
handed over to the officers of the institution. 

Some weeks afterward, a young woman visited 
the house, and seemed to be particularly interested 
in the welfare of the infant. She repeated her vis- 
its frequently, and as the little one grew, it seemed 
delighted to see her, and was always ready to be 
fondled and petted by her. 

When it was able to prattle, the female visitor 
was particularly delighted, and during her visits 
gave the child her undivided attention. A day or 
two since, the visitor again put in an appearance, 
and the child, while seated in hér lap, said, “1 do 
like yon to come, you nurse me so nice.” 

She was unable to control herself any longer, and 
although the matron was present, she hugged the 
little one closely to her breast, and gave way to 
tears. The visitor told the matron that she was the 
mother of the child, and that when she left it where 
it was found, it was a question of life or death for 
them both. 

She was utterly penniless, and had parted with 
the babe, hoping that it would be tenderly cared 
for, and that some day she would be able to reclaim 
it. She said she found it hard to remain away from 
it, and that her frequent visits, although ostensibly 
for another purpose, were made because she could: 
have an opportunity of nursing it. She said she 
was in a condition now to take charge of it, and the 
superintendent, after making proper inquiries, and 
giving her some money, allowed her to taxe it away. 
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A RAILWAY INCIDENT. 

The picture of the traditional dame, with her aged 
husband and her knitting-work, is familiar enough 
over “John Anderson, My Jo,” and usually has a 
fireside accompaniment. It seems uncomfortably 
misplaced in a railroad-car. 


An amusing incident happened on a New York 
and New Haven train the other day. When the 
train arrived at the station in New Haven, an old 
gentleman got up and started for the rear end of the 
car, He had gone but a few steps before the old 
Jady who had n sitting with him rose with her 
hands full ef knitting-work, and followed him down 
the aisle, her hands extended. It was now noticed 
by the passengers that her ball of yarn was in his 
poe 


‘When he got up he turned around several times 
before starting, and in so Going had wound the yarn 
around him, so that the old | had no choice ex- 
cept to follow him, drop her knitting or see her yarn 
broken. She said’ not 2 word, but a passenger, no- 
ticing what was going on, reached up, and gently 
aking the unconscious old gentleman by the arm, 
turned him around so that he saw what he was doing, 
and the yarn was saved. By this time the rest of the 
passengers were fully enjoying the scene.—Bridge- 


a 
“THAT'S MY PAPA.” 
A touching incident ocenrred at a funeral in New 


York, which is thus described by a correspondent of 
the Boston Journal : 


Mr. Stephenson was an employee in the honse of 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 
the Elevated Railroad with his arma full of bundles 
for the children. The gate was open, he walked 
through, came down on to the pavement. The 
form of humanity was mashed out of him. Judge 
Hilton gave an order to the family to put them- 
selves into complete mourning at his store without 
cost. 

Among the clerks is a company of young men who 
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On Christmas night, he took | ¥ 








For Throat Diseases and Coughs.—"Srown's 
Bronchial Troches,” like all other seully youd Ui e | 





frequently imitated, and purchasers should be careful to 
obtain the genuine article prepared by John 1. Brown & 
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Everybody is on tiptoe fur this book, Secure territory 
once of B. B, RusskLu & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass, 


SORRENTO WOODS. 
A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Send for 
Price List. GEO. M. W. A Y & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
AUTOGRAPH ALBU: = 
Have you got one? 48-page book. Llustrated with 24 
Scrolls, Ferns and Mottoes in Colors. 5c each; 
6 for 6c. Send one of these Albums to your triend for 
a Valentine. Stamps taken. J. F, Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 
For 25 cents—Flowers. Heads, Birds, sTURI 8 os, 25 
cents. Pa wes of full sheets, 10, r 16 sheets, for $1. 
FLORAL SURPRISES, Xmas nc 2% ets, eacl 

Atslogne for stamp. eantifiy and B = 
DAY CA at variety, 6, 1 a Net 
WALLACE .» Box 47 


~ RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest Catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO. 

186-200 Lewis 

25 x08 ANY, SINGER SEWING 

MACHINE, with drop-leaf tabley 
‘cover, and case of two drawers, as shown in 
cut. Warranted New, Latest Improved. and 
Perfect. No pay asked till een and tried. 
Send for circular and save money. Address 
RCONOMY EMPORICM, 109 Deartorn S4., CHICA 
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WESTERN BORDER. 


A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer Life 
with full account of Gen, George Rogers Clark’s famous 
Kaskaskia Expedition. 
Oo YEARS Go. 
ronflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting Ad= 
ventures, Captivities, Foray's, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life and Sports. A book for 
id Young. Nota dull page. No competition. Enor- 
les. Agents wanted everywhere. Iinstrated Ciren. 
McCurdy & © nth St.,Phila.,Pa, 


{MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and prices, 
Views ilnatrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, ‘A profitable business fora man 
with small capital. “Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and flome Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata~ 
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are excellent singers. They have a choir of their 
own, and furnish music for festive occasions and 
for funerals, The choir proj 
music at the burial 





ble articles. Ina recent number is one against this 
overdoing with water. Twice a week, 
enough. “Too frequent 
with which nature 
essential to 
Tote on the other slate,— 
“Perhaps I sha’n’t go. 
vited "” 

“Pshaw!"’ Letty wrote, ‘that is just affecta- 
tion. Yon know you will be invited. You know 
Brate’s going to invite you. He told me he was. 
So you might as well tell what you’re going to 
wear, because you've decided what it shall be, 
you know you have.” 

“I'm going to wear my plaid,” Sue’s slate re- 
sponded, and added, “Let's do up our hair to- 
night, and have cnrls.”” 

“All right!’ said Letty’s slate, as cordially as 
is possible to a slate. “I’m going to put sugar 
and water on my hair to make it curl.” 

“I'm going to put molasses on mine,—no, 
chewing-gum,”" Sue wrote, at which Letty 
laughed, and was called up to the teacher's 
stand, and made to sit near Miss Moulton till 
the bell sounded for recess. 

Then the two correspondents were reunited, 
and were joined by four other girls to discuss 
the prospective sleigh-ride and the party. 

It was Brayton Steadman’s affair. His father 
had allowed him to engage the great omnibus- 
sleigh. Brayton had invited five boys to join 
him, and each of the six boys was to invite a 
girl. They were to ride up and down the prin- 
cipal streets of the village, around and around 
the Square, and then out two miles to Uncle 
Brayton’s, where they were to have games and 
one of Aunt Brayton’s rare suppers; then home 
again by moonlight to the music of sleigh-bells, 
stopping on the way to serenade Miss Moulton. 

The favored few boys had already been in- 
vited,—the cream of the High School,—and each 
favored boy had gone through the formality of 
asking if he could have the pleasure of some 
certain girl’s company, and each certain girl had 
replied in ceremonious writing that he might. 


e. Sat 
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she was afraid of.”” 


she pretends to,” said Sue, and then she added, 
suddenly, ‘‘O girls, let’s try her. I'll write her 
a note, and sign Brate Steadman’s name to it, 
asking the pleasure of her company to-morrow 
evening. She’s such a simpleton she'll never 
suspect that it’s a hoax, and she'll answer it, 
and I'll warrant she'll not decline; I'll get Brate 
to let us see her answer.” 

The girls applauded this, agreeing that the 
joke would be delightful. Not one of the 
thoughtless group entered a protest. Not even 
Jessie gave a thought to the pain and humilia- 
tion which might attend this sport. 

Sue wrote her note in a large boyish hand, and 
at a convenient opportunity, it was laid on Mary 
Ann's desk by one of the boys who had been 
told the secret. 

This was during school hours, when the boy 
was going to the recitation bench. There the 
note lay unopened during the session. 

“Saint Mary Ann would nu more touch it dur- 
ing school hours than she would handle a viper,"’ 
said Letty. 

At the ringing of the noon-bell, Mary Ann 
tidied up her desk, and then, unconscious that 
she was the target of a dozen eyes, opened the 
note and read. 

“Oh, she’s blushing! I never saw her blush 
before,” said Sue, in a half-whisper, to the group 
of eager, tittering girls. 

“Really, I think it’s almost too bad,’’ said 
Jessie. ver done any harm, except 
not to be interesting.”’ 

“Now she’s going to answer it,”’ said Letty, 
as Saint Mary Ann bronght forth writing mate- 
rials, and proceeded, with much pains-taking, to 
write, while the spies kept up a continual whis- 
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sur me,” 
it With that, he marched straight to the school- 
e | room, and over to Saint Mary Ann’s desk. The 
rebuked girls followed with subdued manner, 
Sne with something like dismay at her heart. 
They approached near enough to hear Brayton 
say,— 

“We're going to start early to the party, Mary 
Ann,—abont seven. We fellows have promised 
to be at home and in bed by eleven, so we want 
the girls to be prompt.”” 

“J will be ready,” said Mary Ann. 

“She looks like a plaster-of-paris image of the | 
Virgin," said poor Sue, with a nervous giggle, 
meant to keep back the tears of humiliation and 
disappointment, which, nevertheless, were the 
next moment rolling down her cheeks. 

Sue did not go to the party. 
Or 

BIG AND LITTLE QUEUES. 

The barbers described in the following para-| 
graph were not the last persons whose politics 
have been dictated by their seMish interests: | 

‘A very keen observer, then and long after- 
wards a Senator of the United States, once told 
me that at this period all the barbers in Wash- 
ington were Federalists, and he imputed it to 
the fact that the leaders of that party in Con- 
gress wore powder and long queues, and of course 
had them dressed every day by the barber. 
The Democrats, on the contrary, wore short hair, | 
or at least small queues, tied up carelessly with 
aribbon, and therefore gaye little encouragement 
to the tonsorial art. One day the narrator told | 
me, while he was being shaved by the leading 
barber of the city—who was, of course, a Fed- 
eralist—the latter suddenly and vehemently 
burst out against the nomination of Madison for 
the presidency of the Democratic party, which | 
had that morning been announced. ‘Dear me!’ | 
said the barber, ‘surely this country is doomed 
to disgrace and shame! ‘hat Presidents we | 
might have, Just look at Daggett, of Con- 
necticnt; and Stockton, of New Jersey! What 
queues they have got, sir! as big as your wr | 
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“T did not suppose it possible for yon to go on 
to-night, Col. McLure.”” 

“What business had you to suppose anything 
about it? What should hinder me from going 
on:”’ cried my father. 

“Suve your anger for your slaves, colonel,” 
said the landlord, coolly. ‘There is nothing to 
hinder you, but there is much to hinder a deli- 
cate woman and children, It’s not likely you'll 
reach Lansing until morning, the snow is so 
deep, and the track is hard to find.”” 

My mother went out and called, softly, 
“Charles, let me speak to you a moment!” She 


was a gentle, weak little woman. “Charles, 
cannot we stay here ail night? I am so tired, 


and the children—— Let us stay;’’ and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“You always were a lazy little thing,” pulling 
her playfully by the ear. “‘Go; bundle np, bun- 
dle up! We'll be off in ten minutes, and be at 
home before nine o'clock.” 

“Colonel!’’ The landlord beckoned him aside. 
“IT did not wish to speak of it before Mrs. 
MceLure, but the roads between here and Lan- 
sing have been infested with wolves all winter.” 

“Bah! wretched little cayotes! You know 
there’s no more danger in them than in so many 
rats. It’s only a poor trick to bring custom to 
your tavern, Joe." 

“Stop there colonel; not another word, sir: 

The landlord turned away. He was a man of 
much rectitude and good sense, and he was 
justly offended. 

“Put the horses to the coach?” 
ter. ‘Does the colonel know 

“He does not choose to listen, id the land- 
lord; ‘but he'll be wiser before morning. Hitch 
up the horses.” 

You must not think my father intentionally 
hard or cruel; but he was an old army officer, 
used to having his own way, and to disciplining 
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| weaker people than himself. 


We drove on slowly. The night was dark and 
cold, but my mother wrapped Mary and me up 
in cloaks and buffalo-skins, and held the baby 
close to her breast, and we were: comfortable 
enough, 

“Snug?—little man?’ called my father from 
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OLD POCER. 
By Rebeooa Harding Davis. 


It was late one afternoon in December when John Webb left 





the train at a wayside station in New Jersey. 


“’Thore is a stage to Seaport?” he asked of the loungers on the 


platform. 

“Yes; there’s Symes a-har- 
nessin’ up the team now.” 

The ‘‘team”’ consisted of a 
pair of stout mules and an 
open wagon. Webb hurried 
over to Symes. ‘What is 
your fare?” 

“Two dollars.” 

An old, decrepid man stood 
near patting one of the mules. 
His bleared eyes watered, 
and his thick under-lip trem- 
bled with palsy. 

“Not two dollars fora poor 
old beggar like me?” he 
whined. ‘Two, dollars for 
this boss here; but you won’t 
charge me nothin’. Hey, 
Mr. Symes?”~ 

*Two dollars, I tell you.”” 

John Webb drew out his 
pocket-book and took from it 
a five-dollar note. It was all 
he had. A month ago the 
firm for which he acted as 
book-keeper had failed, leav- 
ing him without work and 
with little money. 
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Dertewaeen a ted _m man, fnll of energy 
horses, urged by terror, n . needéd ‘nd Swhtppus. 
They dashed forward. The coach, rocking to and 
fro, dashed violently at times against the trees. 
The cries of the wolves drew nearer. They were 
upon us! They leaped upon the conch, hung 
upon the boot, ran, yelping, alongside. 

My father had placed a pair of pistols in Sam’s 
bands. Both men fired alternately. But they had 
to stop to load, for it was before the day of re- 
volvers. 

One fierce red-eyed brute sprang upon the win- 
dow, from which little Mary, escaping from my 
mother, had thrast out her head. My father 
fired, and he fell back on the yelling pack be- 
low. They stopped 2 moment to tear him to 
pieces, and for that moment the coast was free. 

Then they came back with fresh fury. One 
of the horses gave a yell, human in its agony. 

“It’s Susy!’ cried Sam. ‘They've torn her 
throat.” The mare was one of the leaders. My 
father drew his knife, and coolly, and with great 
risk, crept along the pole between the running 
wheel-horses, and cut the traces and the reins of 
the two leaders. The dying horse dropped on 
one side of the vehicle, and the other leader 
broke from him and fled through the woods. 

“These two’ll not take us in,’ said Sam 

“No. Bnt we'll fight every inch.” 

The wolves had gathered about the fallen 
mare. The moon began to rise, and showed 
their number. My mother declared there were 
thousands of them. But she was not in a con- 
dition to count very accurately. 

The two wheel-horses dragged the coach about 
half a mile. Then the pack came up again, 
leaped on their haunches, and tore the poor 
brutes so that the flesh hung in great strips. 

“Cut down another horse. That will keep 
them back ten minutes,” snid Sam, with white 
lips and staring eyes. He had fonght silently 
and bravely. But he was thinking now of his 
wife and baby. 

“That would be to burn our ship with a ven- 
geance,”’ said my father. ‘What should we do 
then?” 

“Bring the woman and children to the top of 
the stage and fight until our ammunition’s gone.”” 

“Ihave but two charges left.”” 

“Then we are lost!”’ 

At that moment my mother, who had not at- 












OLD POGER. 


They drove on. Webb looked back again 
vresently. The lean, stooped figure was still in 
Topeggen:, ong white hair hanging over the tat- 
down all our mew... aa 
enjoyment. 

I was crossing the Common in Boston a few days 
ago. It is a fine place for coasting, the boys and 
girls still being allowed to coast there, as they have 
coasted for a handred years past. 

It was Saturday, and about two thousand boys, 
more or less, were having a grand time. Some of 
the longest “double-ranners” I have ever seen were 
shooting down near the Park Street end of the Com- 
mon. Beyond the Frog Pond, to the south of the 
soldiers’ monument, there were eighteen or twenty 
boys and girls almost large enough to be classed as 
young ladies and gentlemen sliding together. It 
seemed to be quite a select party. 

Each boy took his lady on his sled, and the sleds 
were very fine ones. But I was amused at seeing 
the way the boys seated their ladies. They placed 
them squarely on the forward half of the sleds, and 
had them put their feet on the ends of the run- 
ners; then starting the sled off, they leaped on upon 
the left knee, and so went down the hill, each with 
his lady partner's back squarely in his face. 

It was neither graceful nor social. 


How to Slide with Girls. 


The way to do—at least, the way we used to do 
is for the young lady not to sit bolt 








“How can you speak to an old man so rude- 
ly?” said John, sternly. 
Symes laughed, and Poger, rousing himself, 
eyed John keenly. ‘‘Here’s your coat. Much 
aa 
easily made, It temp. ‘| “itating. ‘I do not want 
two common “scuds" (short “2 nt conquer 
sleds) set one behind the | —— 
other, with a board con- ~ 
necting them. | 

This seat-board can he i = = 
short or long, anywhere 
from five to twelve feet in 
length. It must be attached 
to the forward sled by a rocker and bolt, like che 
rocker and transom bolt of a buggy, so that the for- 
ward sled will play easily under the board. Other 
wise, the contrivance could hardly be steered at all. 
But to the sled in the rear the board is simply made 
fast. 

Generally the seat-board is set up from six inches 
to a foot from the sleds, to afford an easier seat. 

This is the common form of double-runner, and 
almost any school-boy can make one by using two 
common sleds. 

In Maine, where the writer used to live, we often 
coasted down a series of hills, rising one above the 
other, making a stretch of nearly a mile in length. 
Some of the “pitches” were very steep. We had no 
double-runners then. We used, however, to hitch 








THE HIGHLAND BEAUTY. 


upright, facing front, with her back to her partner, 
but to recline little upon her left side, facing the 
right side of the sled, with her feet drawn easily up, 
and slightly supporting the body, and the left hand 
placed palm downward on the sled. The Indy, of 
course, should occupy the forward end of the sled. 
Then, on starting off, the boy should spring on 
the end of the sled and take an almost exactly sim- 
ilar position, facing left. The couple is thus 


one sled behind another, and so make up a “train,” 
often of aix or eight. If the steerer’s sled happened 
to run ont, as it sometimes did, we were all tumbled 
in a heap atop of each other! 

One winter we used a pnng. Several of uscon- 
tributed our pocket-money and bought it for three 
dollars. 

Eight or ten boys and girls—and sometimes half- 
a-dozen more—would pile into the pung, and one 
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BOY AND GIRL 
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noon. That accident put an end to our coasting 
with that pung again. 


Toboggans. 

The Canadian boys and girls—and even ladies 
and gentlemen—use toboggans for the most part 
instead of sleds for coasting. 

Toboggan is an Indian 
word, and the device it- 
self isan Indian one. The : 
Indians used toboggans to 
draw their furs to the 
towns and trading-posts. 

A toboggan is easily 
made,—more easily than 
a hand-sled. In Canada 
they are of varied lengths, 
to accommodate one, two, 
or even four or five per- 
sons. The boys common- 
ly stand erect when coasting: on 
them, and hold on by the lines. 

If you wish to make a tobog- 
gan, get a thin board, six or 
eight feet long by fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches wide. It ought not to be over a 
quarter of an inch thick, so that it shall not be 
too heavy. Onk, elm or bass, are the best 
woods to use. Pine splits too easily. 

One end of the board should be steamed, 
then bent over and tied back with stout thongs 
through hoies bored in the corners of the 
plank. To strengthen the thin board, it is cus- 
tomary to lash two light strips of wood along 
the sides, and put in a few cross-strips, also 
lashed to the plank, through bit-hole: 
leathern strings. 
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with the red-cheeked, blue-eyed Canadian girls, 
provided you are in the Dominion; there are 
no prettier girls on this planet. 

Toboggans are adapted to a country like Can- 
ada, where there are deep snows and light 
“crusts,”’ such as the narrow runners of a hand- 
sled would cut through; but they are not adapted 
to coasting in the United States, where it is 
mostly enjoyed on hard-beaten roads or on hard 
crusta, A hand-sled will outrun a toboggan very 
easily if the rnnners do not cut into the snow. 

Toboggans are very apt toslew. To keep them 
from this, it is well to cut a small groove length- 
wise along the bottom. 


“The Highland Beauty.” 

Probably the finest double-runner ever seen 
in this country, or any country, was made by 
Dr. Fowler, of Boston Highlands, and is now the 
property of Mr. Francis Alger, of South Boston. 

The construction of this really beantiful pleas- 
ure-carringe (for it seems hardly proper to call 
it a sled) has occupied its maker's leisure time 
for three and a half years. It was placed on ex- 

hibition at the 
recent Mechan- 
ics’ Fair in Bos- 








ton, where it attracted 
much attention. SSS 

It is over thirteen feet ‘ 
in length, will seat ten 
persons, and weighs 
three hundred and fifty 
pounds, Yet it moves so easily that two or three 
boys enn readily draw it up hill. 

The materials of which it is made are white 
oak, white walnut, steel, gun-metal and bronze. 
Though highly ornamented, it is built in the very 
strongest manner, and will no doubt stand years 
of hard service. Two seemingly small, yet won- 
derfully strong, stee]-shod and steel-braced sleds 
support the elegant “‘seat-board,” which, with 
its foot-rail on each side and polished hand-rods, 
is strongly trussed up, and cushioned in green 
velvet over elastic rabber tubing. 

At the forward end of the seat-board are the 
steering-wheel, the lantern and the foot-brake. 
The steering-wheel, which resembles the plated 
brake of a drawing-room car, turns the forward 
sled upon a rocker, provided with what is termed 
a “universal joint."’ while by means of a foot- 
brake and chain, two strong steel points, work- 
ing inside the rumncrs of the hind sled, are 


A TOBOGGAN. 






Then, haying attached your | 
draught-lines, you are ready to go tobogganing | 
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plunged into the road-bed, thus arresting the | man, shaking Jones's hand. 


speed at will. 

At the rear end of the cushioned seat there is 
a lower ‘“‘knee-board” fora footman, whose busi- 
ness it may be to start off the vehicle when the 
silvery stroke of a gong shall give the signal 
to go. 

‘Yaken altogether, this double-runner is a re- 
markable piece of work, not only for coatliness 





and 





strength, but 
for symmetry and 
elegance. Ithas ev- 
idently been made 
by a man who has 
devoted himself to 
the task con amore. It does the ere good to 
look at it, and it has been very happily chris- 
tened ‘The Highland Beauty.’ The cost is said 
to have been abont a thousand dollars. 
——_+o—___ 
PROFESSIONAL THIEVES. 

This is not a pleasant subject. It is, however, 
an unpleasant fact, and as such t is well to 
know its character. Thieving is followed as a 
business in all our large cities. Mechanical 
skill, invention, great mental vigor and alert- 
ness, the power of organization, and the aub- 
tlest strategy, are the qualities exhibited by 
many of the men engaged in it. 

Low as it is, professional thieving haa its 
grades. A thief’s rank among his fellows de- 
pends upon his smartness. The police, how- 
ever, classify him by his special line of thieving. 

Smart thieves are generally bank-robbers, forg- 
ers, and confidence swindlers. Next in rank are 
the house-burglars, while a third grade includes 
pickpockets, sneak-thieves, and shoplifters. 

Bank robbing requires a sagacious leader. He 
lays ont the plans, and employs thieves from sev- 
eral classes to execute them. One man opens 
an account with the bank, and thus acquires an 
excuse for frequent visits during banking-hours, 
He learns the habits of the bank clerks, studies 
the plan of the building and the safes. 

If circumstances favor, and it is thought best 
to break into the bank from an adjoining build- 
ing, another member of the gang hires a room 
in the adjoining basement. A Saturday night is 
usually chosen for the robbery. Expert work- 
men of the gang quickly and noiselessly cut a 
hole through the floor or wall. The robbers 
enter tho bank building throngh this, and begin 
there the most difficult piece of work, the open- 
ing of the bank vault. A skilled “‘cracksman,” 
or safe-opener, furnished with the best of tools, 
attends to this. Before daylight, the thieves 
have divided the plunder and departed. Some- 
times other methods are adopted. 

Pickpockets work in places whero people con- 
gregate in crowds. At one political meeting 
held in Jersey City, the pickpockets stole more 
than a bushel of watches. 

Snenk-thiev es are those who sneak into dwell- 
ing-houses and carry off small articles, such as 
hats, coats, and umbrellas. 

Shoplifters are generally women. They visit 
crowded stores, ander pretext of “shopping.” 
While the clerk is displaying goods for her in- 
spection, the shoplifter manages to convey some- 
thing from the counter into a capaciour pocket 
concealed under her dress. 

The victim of the confidence swindler is gen- 
erally some credulous countryman, on his first 
visit to the city. Mr. Jones, from the quiet vil- 
lage of Jonestown, registers his name at a city 
hotel. The confidence swindler is on the watch, 
and soon learns Mr. Jones's address, When 
Jones goes out for a stroll, he is suddenly met 
by a well-dressed man, apparently a gentleman. 


NORWAY SKIERS. 











“How do you do, Mr. Jones?” inquires the, 





“How are all the 
folks at Jonesville? When did you arrive?” 

Jones is startled. He has no recollection of 
ever meeting the gentleman, and stammers out 
that there must be some mistake. The confi- 
dence man has learned something about the 
countryman, and soon convinces him that they 
did meet at Jonestown. 

Jones is a little ashamed at not remembering 
the plausible man, and after some conversation, 
accepts an invitation to step into a saloon and 
“take something."” 

In the course of the conversation, his new 
friend declares that he has made a lucky hit ina 
lottery, and is on his way to draw the money. 
“Will Jones accompany him?’’ 

Just then an acquaintance of the confidence 


man comes ip, and is introduced as 8 down-town 
merchant. Another drink, and the swindler 
discovers that he has forgotten his pocket-book. 

The down-town merchant has no change, but 
if they will walk down to his office, his friend 
ean have all the money he wants. The friend 
wants ten dollars then and there. 

“Perhaps Mr. Jones can accommodate you, 
until we reach my office,” suggests the last- 
comer. 

Mr. Jones can and will. The trio start for the 
down-town office, and suddenly Jones finds him- 
self alone. Heneversees his new friends again, 
but he has learned to his cost one of the tricks 
of the confidence game. 

Police officers assert that there is no honor 
among thieves. They frequently betray each 
other, and seldom exhibit any practical sympa- 
thy with an unfortunate member of the frater- 
nity. As their hand is against every man, they 
expect every man’s hand to be against them. 

Not long since, a reporter of the New York 
Tribune inquired of a noted thief abont his 
professional life. The man’s answers furnish a 
vivid commentary on the Hebrew proverb, ‘‘The 
way of transgressors is hard.’’ 

“We thieves,” he said, “havea hard life. We 
are hunted from place to place. The dread that 
some of us constantly feel is terrible. We have 
nothing to hope for in the future.”” 

“Why do we not give up thieving? 

“Because we could not live by honest work. 
No one would employ us. A man who comes 
to this business never leaves it until he dies. 
Stealing becomes an instinct with us. Why 
should a thief ever reform? He has no home, 
no family, and no associates except thieves. 

“No, sir, we are going to have a good time 
while we can. After that, the jail, the alms- 
house, and the bone-yard.”” 

——_—_+e__ —— 
THE END. 


The heavy clonds may be raining, 
But with evening comes the Tight; 

Through the dark are low winds complaining, 
Yet the sunrise gilds the height; 

And Love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure; 

And Time gives his fulleat measure 
To the workers who endure; 

And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future pledge supplied; 

For we know that when ave “awaken” 
Weshall be“‘satisfled.”  ginsiey's Magazine. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENSES. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows that from the foundation of the 
Government to the close of the year that ended 
on the 30th of June, 1878, the ordinary expenses 
of the United States, not including either inter- 
est or principal of the national debt, came to the 
enormous sumeof $7,245,488,183,48,—or more 
than seven thousand millions of dollars! 

This sum, and in reality much more, was ap- 
propriated by Congress in each of the years from 
1790 to 1877 for the wanta of the coming year. 
In a recent article by a mistake we were made 
to say that the appropriation bills are passed 
every alternate year, whereas they are really 
passed annually. 

We say that more than the sum above men- 
tioned was appropriated, because, although the 
law does not require all the sums granted by 
Congress to be expended, it does forbid, under 
very revere penalties, those sums to be exceeded. 

The growth of the Government expenses has 
been quite remarkable. In 1791 Uncle Sam only 
spent $1,919,590 to carry on his establishment,— 
the whole of it,—and that is less than one-third 
of what Congress alone cost him in 1878. 

Until the year 1812 the ordinary cost of Gov- 
ernment never reached eight millions in aay one 
year. In 1812 we went to war fora second time 
with Great Britain, and in 1814 the expenditures 
were thirty millions. After the war there was 
another period of economy, and along one. Only 
three times before 1847 did the expenses exceed 
thirty millions, and more than half the time they 
were below twenty millions. 

The war with Mexico caused 9 permanent in- 
crease. From 1847 to 1860, the expenses were 
never less than thirty-seven millions annually. 
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In 1858, they were seventy-two millions, and 
the average was at least fifty-five millions. 
But these sums were petty in comparison with 
the huge expenditures that followed. In 1862, 
the payments went up with a bound to four 
hundred and fifty-six millions; to six hundred 
and ninety-four millions in 1863; to eight hun- 
dred and eleven millions in 1864; and to one 
thousand two hundred and seventeen millions 
in 1805. 

In these four years, Government paid out 
almost twice as much as during all the seventy 
years that went before. Since the war, there 
has been a gradual reduction, until, in 1878, the 
payments were only one hundred and thirty- 
four millions. This, however, was more than 
twice as much asthe cost of Government in 1860. 

There is still room for economy, but we ought 
always to remember that if we pay more for 
Government than our fathers did, we get more 
out of it. We have better mail service, for one 
thing. There may be a difference of opinion 
whether or not we have better laws, but we 
have a great many more of them, if there is 
any consolation in that. 


gp 


PAGANS IN NEW YORK. 

‘A good deal of laughter has been caused lately in 
New York by the sailing in a body of a small com- 
pany of persons, calling themselves the Theosophic 
Society, bound for the Himalaya Mountains. The 
Society consisted of 2 German doctor, a woman who 
styled herself a Russian princess, and a man named 
Olcott, who has lived for years by perpetual posing 
in some eccentric way before the public. 

He was a secret detective during the war; he was 
one of the three men who disposed of Wilkes Booth's 
body at midnight; he then produced before the 
public divers materialized spirits of pirates, Indians 
and high priests. Finally, with the German doctor 
and the woman who called herself a princess, he 
turned Pagan, and erected a Buddhist place of wor- 
ship in a sky-lighted room over a grocery shop in 
New York. There he and his disciples have been 
accustomed to dance and kneel about a wooden altar 
attired in such ancient and mystic garments as could 
be made out of muslin and gilt paper. 

‘A poor German named Dr. Palm happening to die, 
they claimed him asa Pagan convert, and used his 
dead body as 1 means of advertisemen for them- 
selves. First they embalmed it, and performed the 
faneral rites of the fire-worshippers over it. Next 
they persuaded Dr. Le Moyne to cremate it; and 
lastly, they conveyed the ashes out to the bay, and 
with various genuflections and incantations, scat- 
tered them among the garbage-bonts there. The 
whole party, to the relief of New York, have now 
set off to the Himalayas. 

There can be no doubt that there are profound 
elements of truth in the religion of Buddha. Men 
who knew no other standard have lived devoted and 
heroic lives by its light. But its day was past when 
the star first shone over Bethlehem. 

There is no stronger proof of this than the fact 
that while Buddhism numbers among its hereditary 
disciples the learning and subtlety of the East, Chris- 
tianity reaches its conquering arms over all the 
world; and ao far as the world knows, the only con- 
verts to Buddhism in centuries, have been the mirth- 
provoking “Theosophic Society,” now seeking the 
more favorable associations of the East. 

2 eo 
A POOR CARPENTER. 

One of the most noteworthy houses in this coun- 
try is a little brick building, pushed almost out of 
sight by modern banks and warehouses, on Chestnut 
Street, in Philadelphia. It is the house belonging 
to the ‘Honorable Order of Carpenters,” and loaned 
by them to the firat Congress of Colonial Delegates, 

There Jay, and the Adamses, and Duane, all well. 
known politicians, sat side by side. And there, too, 
waa a Col. Washington, of Virginia, who was not so 
well known, and a young lawyer, named Henry, 
whom they all mistook at first for a Methodist par- 
son, and young Lieut. Andre looking in at the door. 

The Honorable Carpenters meet there yet, and 
they laughingly declare that the old house is haunt- 
ed but by only one ghost, that of Washington, who, 
in fall dress, velvet coat, and bag wig, and light 
sword, sits alone in the audience hall on every 4th 
of March, when # new President is being sworn in. 

The library of this society is large; it was founded 
long before the Revolution by a working carpenter, 
who, out of his poverty, gave a dozen books to start 
it. For more than a hundred years, this sincere 
good deed, small in itself, has helped many a poor 
man to knowledge and success. 

When the society celebrated its Centennial, a few 
yenra ngo, the meeting comprised mechanics from 
all parts of the country. The death of a member 
was announced who was prominent as the owner of 
many millions, but the tidings were received with 
indifference. 

Then this poor carpenter was spoken of, and the 
story told of how, when he was dying, he had asked 
to be buried at the door of his shop, “as the boys 
would turn out honest work if his eye was on them.” 
A deputation was sent to find the grave, which was 
in alittle yard surrounded by factories. The men 
went on their knees and scraped away the snow 
from it and did it honor, though the poor carpenter 
beneath had heen dend for nigh a century. 

Tt was an odd exemplification of how the world 
rates men, after all, by a just verdict. It is not 
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money that lasts, but character. “Character is 
everything,” said Charles Sumner in his last days, 
as the lesson that he had learned from his large ex- 
perience with the world. It is a truth that all learn 
at last. 
a 
SELF-CONCEIT TAKEN DOWN. 


The judgment of the wise on loquacious persons 
may be expressed in the proverb, ‘(A fool’s voice is 
known by multitude of words." Dryden character- 
ized this class as those 


“Who think too little, and who talk too much.” 


As arule, volubility of speech does not go hand- 
in-hand with affiuence of thought; and yet, Rufus 
Choate was as affluent in thought as he was voluble 
in speech. 

“Don't let Brother Choate get hold of a copy,” 
said Chief-Justice Shaw, when some one told him 
that Worcester was about publishing a new diction- 
ary. Bat the Chief Justice always listened with 
Pleasure to Choate’s legal arguments. 

Still it is generally true, as Matthew Prior says,— 

“They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think.” 

Judge Lucas, of St. Louis, once impressed this 
idea upon a pompous young lawyer in a way more 
forcible than elegant. 

The young man, noted for self-conceit rather than 
for legal learning, made a spread-eagle speech to a 
jury. The next day he met Judge Lucas, who had 
Presided at the trial, and thus addressed him: 

“Good-morning, judge. What did you think of 
ny little effort yesterday?” 

“Ah, you are the young gentleman who addressed 
a jury in my court! Yes,—yes. Well, sir, your 
Speech reminded ine of a little yellow dog I have at 
home. When he wants to lie down he makes a cir- 
cle, and round and round he goes half-a-dozen times 
or more, and then lies down at the very place he 
started from.” 

And the judge turned on his heel with a “Good- 
morning, sir." 

eee ggg 
ABOVE HIS BUSINESS. 

“(I wouldn't do that,” said one clerk to another, 
whom he saw doing a disagreeable piece of work. 

“It must be done, and why shouldn't I do it?” was 
the excellent reply. 

In a few minutes the wouldn’t-do-it clerk, ashamed 
of his remark, was assisting the clerk who was not 
above his business. 

In Scotland there is a branch of the legal profes- 
sion known as “Writers to the Signet.” A young 
gentleman was apprenticed to one of these writers. 
The youth thought himself a very fine sort of per- 
son, much above ordinary apprentices. 

Dne evening the master desired him to carry a 
bundle of papers to a lawyer whose residence was 
not far off. The packet was received in silence, and 
a minute after the master saw a porter run into the 
outer office. In a few minutes the youth walked 
out, followed by the porter carrying the parcel. 

Seizing his hat the master followed, and overtak- 
ing the porter, relieved him of the packet and 
walked in the rear of the apprentice. The lawyer’s 
house being reached and the doorbell rung, the 
youth called ont,— 

“Here, fellow, give me the parcel!” and slipped a 
sixpence in his hand without looking around. | 

“Here it is for you!” exclaimed a voice which 
caused the youth to turn around. His confusion, as 
he beheld his master, made him speccliless. Never 
after that was he above his business. 


—++or—____ 


tien. The superior taste, technical akill and general 
intelligence of French workmen are due, he thinks, 
chiefly to this cause. 

It is coming to be felt that any nation which neg- 
lects the education of its people must fall behind 
other nations in intelligent labor and industrial 
prosperity. Machinery is rapidly making one nation 
the equal of another in the products of unskilled 
labor. The only way superiority can be maintained 
is to imitate the painter, who, being asked how he 
mixed his colors, replied, “With brains.” 
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EFFECT OF PERSONAL PIQUE. 


The following anecdote, told by the late Emperor 
Napoleon, adds another illustration to the many 
which exhibit personal pique and prejudice as influ- 
encing the official conduct of statesmen: 


Before I was President of the Republic, Thiers 
and Mole invited me one day to dine with them at 
the house of the former. 

“We shall be by ourselves,” said Thiers. “Come 
a little early; we will go up stairs to my room and 
meet Mole, who will be there, and we can talk over 
some important matters.” 

I went, and ascended in due course to M. Thiers’s 
snuggery, which, as you know, was at the top of the 
house. “He took’ the right side of the fireplace, and 
Mole the left; I sat between them, waiting for the 
grave communications that two persons of such con- 

uence mast have to inake to me. 

‘hiers began the conversation. He drew a picture 
of modern society, in which he strove to show that 
the civil element predominated, and even essen- 
tially characterized it. 

Passing from the character of society to that 
which leaders and rulers of men were bound to 
adopt to be in harmony therewith, he expressed him- 
self as frongly of Spinion that a ruler should repu- 
diate all military habits,—even all military appear- 
ances. 

“You will,” he continued, “be most certainly ele- 
vated te the Presidency of ‘the Republic. Now, in 
order to prt yourself in keeping with the actual 
state and tendency of society, Mole and I think you 
should cnt off your mustaches. If he or I were 
elected, we would not think of wearing them.” 

The Emperor burst out laughing, and they never 


forgave him. 
acne geet 
HIS LOVED ONES. 

The strength of a man’s hold on his life is the 
value of that life, and its value is largely in the 
loved ones he lives for. This was often strikingly 
illustrated in the survival of soldier husbands and | 
fathers in the late war through sufferings that killed | 
men who had less to love. A correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, writing from Ellsworth, Me., 
relates a companion case from the experience of a| 
shipwrecked crew. 


of the company. In walking through the outskirts 
of tho town, it is not unlikely he will come suddenly 
on a knot of children, seated in a snug corner out of 
the sun, all intently engaged in looking through 
some story book or other they have just bought ata 
neighboring stall, and laughing right heartily at the 
comical pictures which adorn the narrative. The 
conviction is thus brought home to a man’s mind 
that the Japanese are a reading people. 


eeepc eas 
AN ALASKA SCHOOLMA’AM. 

A correspondent of the New York Sun praises a 
young lady, formerly of New York State, the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman who lives in cold Sitka, and is 
not only a successful teacher there, but a devoted 
missionary. He describes her school as he saw it: 


About seventy boys and girls were on the benches, 
with a gathering of old equaws in the background. 
They come every day, and watch the proceedings 
with great interest. Miss Kellogg is a zealous and 
skilfal teacher. Her methods are plain and sensi- 
ble, and very successful. The scholars are bright, 
quick to understand, and eager to master the simple 
lessons she places before them. 

So far as it has gone, the experiment is a perfect 
success, the school is en rapport with the teacher, 
and Sitka Jack and Old Anahootz are her firm sup 
porters and allies. This bright New Yorker is reall Ly 
doing more to improve and civilize the Indians of 
Sitka than was ever accomplished by Russian or 
American officials, and 1 am ata loss for words to 
ex] Bee ny admiration of her courage, faith and 
self-den! 





THE COURAGEOUS PRINCE. 


An English journal tells the following anecdote 
of the Prince of Wales, which shows him as a brave 
man: 


He was once standing with Dr. Lyon Playfair near 
& caldron containing lead, which was boiling at a 
white heat. ‘Has your Royal Highness any faith in 
science?” said the doctor. 

“Certainly,” replied the Prince. 

“Will q33, then, place vour hand in the boiling 
metal and ladle out a portion of it?” 

“Do you tell me to do this?” asked the prince. 

“I do,” replied the doctor. 

The prince accordingly Indled out some of the 
boiling lead in his hand without sustaining any in- 
jury, it being a well-known scientifloefact that the 

and may be placed for a moment uninjured in boil- 
ing lead, being protected from harm by the moisture 
of the skin. Should the lead be ata perceptibly low 
temperature, the result would be unpleasant. 
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THE BURNT SHIRT. 
Some persons can only see one side of a transac- 











One man described to me his night of peril,— 
twelve hours in the water clinging to the masts after 
a day of great labor, beat about by winds and waves. | 
One of their number was washed away. 

“We threw him a rope, and would have lashed | 
him to the mast, but he was too weak to hold on.” | 

“How did you feel when you saw him going| 
down?” some one asked. 

“Oh, I did not mind much, for I thought we must 
all go soon; I did not believe we could hold out 
long, for every time the waves rolled up, we had to 
duck our heads under water go as not to be swept 
om” 


. | 
He stopped talking for a minute, as if it were| 
more than he cared to think about, and then he 
said, “But that man was the only single man amongst 
us. He had no wife and no children, and that, I be- 
Heve, is the reason he could not hold out. I think 
it was my wife and my home which kept me alive 
that night. If I had not remembered them, I shonld 
have let go many times.” 
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FORCED TO AN EDUCATION. 

The late Mr. Frelinghuysen, for many years a| 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey, used to tell 
an anecdote of his stepmother, very honorable to 
her firmness and sagacity. He was not inclined in 
boyhood to study, or to a professional life. His 
father was oneof the most eminent lawyers in New 
Jersey, and his ancestors for several generations 
had been distinguished for learning and social posi- 
tion. | 

But young Theodore had taken a notion to become | 
afarmer. He wanted no classical studies or college 
training. By much importunity, he gained his 
father's consent that he might relinquish study, and 
begin work upon a farm. But his stepmother, a 
lady of strong character and high culture, displeased 
at what she thought an inexpedient indulgence of a 
boy’s whim, took the matter in hand. 

When the father had been called from home by 
public business, she packed the son’s trunk and sent 
him off, forthwith, to a classical school. 

Remonstrance was useless, and he departed, in- 
dignant at the oppression, natural, as he thought, to 
stepmothers. But he came to revere her memory, 
and to confess that his subsequent success in life was 
due to her decisive action. 

ee Age 
SUPERIORITY OF FRENCH WORKMEN. 

The mechanics of France are said to excel those 
of other countries in good taste of their designs and 
the delicacy of their work. An intelligent English- 
man, who has been spending a long holiday in enst- 
ern France, describes in Frazer’s Magazine tho ed- 
ucation by which they are trained for superior work. 

He found at Besancon, a town of sixty thousand in- 
habitants, an Academy of Arta, Sciences and Belles 
Tattres, free tor both sexes. The sessions for study 
begin in October and end in summer, and during 
this time scientific, artistic and literary lectures are 
delivered dafly by first-class professors. He says 
that England has nothing like the free academies, 
artechools and music-ncademies which abound in 
France, and which date back to the great Revola- 























CESSIVE POLITENESS. 

As an illustration of the excessive politeness of 
the people of Saxony, the Boston Transcript tells 
the following incident: 

The Saxons are a very polite people, 80 over-po- 
lite that they not infrequently bring down ridicule 
upon themselves. It used to be told in Dresden that 
a stranger in the city was one day crossing the great 
bridge that spans the Elbe, and accosted a native 
with a request to be directed to a certain church 
which he wished to find. 

“Really, my dear sir,” said the Dresdener, bow- 





y to say it, but I cannot tell 





ing low, “I grieve great 
you.” 


The stranger passed on, a little surprised at this 
voluble answer to a simple question. He had pro- 
ceeded but a few rods when he heard hurried foot- 


steps behind him, and turning, saw the same man 
running to catch up with him. In a moment, his 
purauer was at his side, his breath nearly gone, but 
enough left to say,— 

“My dear sir, you asked me how you could find 
the church, and it pained me to have to say that I 
did not know. Just now I met my brother and 


asked him, but I grieve to say that he did not know |” 


either.” 





NOT BECOMING. 


‘The custom common among certain young ladies 
of seeking the attentions of young gentlemen calls 
out the following criticism from a writer: 


Few men respect girls who are ready to be wooed. 
“My son,” anid a Indy to me, not long since, “is 
much prejudiced against n young girl whom I ad- 
mire because she is constantly sending him notes, 
inviting him to be her escort here and there, and 
planning to have him with her.” 

A modest, dignified reserve, which is neither pra- 
dery nor affectation, should distinguish your man- 
ner to gentlemen. ‘Too great familiarity and too 
evident pleasure in the society of young men are 
errors into which no deliente nnd pnre-mincled girl 
should fall, if she desire to retain the respect of the 
opposite sex. 


igs = 
BOOKS IN JAPAN. 

The people ef Japan are lovers of books. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune describes sev- 
eral sights which exhibit their fondness for reading. 

Whoever walks throngh the streeta of Japan, 
town or village, will be surprised to notice the num- 


her of books exposed for sale in almort every shop. 
On looking inside, he will probably find one or more 





























| tion,—the side which favors them. For instane 

She wept, the poor laundress, on returning five 
shirts, where her patron had entrusted her with six, 
and confessed that she had burned a big hole in the 
sixth while ironin 

“Never mind,” says, kindly, her customer. 
“Christmas comes-but once a year, and that'll be 
all right, How much do I owe you?” 

“Six shirts at twelve and a half cents each,—sev- 
enty-five cents.”” 

“But, I say, you burned one of ’em up.” 

“Well, suppose I did! Hadn't I washed it before 
I burned it? Go along wid ye,—trying to chate a 
poor dissolute wido’ 
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ergect satisfac- 
@ dozen boys 'in my family, [ would 
Scroll Saws for each: S: 


“The Holly Saw came safe, and gites 
tion. Uf J had 
one of the Holly 
pringfiele 


“Every one who has seen the Holly Scroll Saw is per~ 
Sectly charmed with its beauty, and wonders how you can | 
‘afford to sell sucha piece of machinery at such a low pric 

E. D. Martin.” 


What we Now Give with the 



















6 for 1, 14 for 
post-paid. 


ROSES? 


Sree._J.T. Phillips & Sen, Weat Grove, Chester Co., 1’. 
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20 fYSLANTS ror $1 


BY MAIL, selected from the following: Ageratums, 
Abutilons, Begonias, Callas, Cuphias, Coleus, Daisies, 
Eupatorium, Fuchias, Fragraria, Feverfew, Geraniume 
(double and single), Gladiolus, Hrettotropes. Ivies, Lan- 
tanas, Pansies, Pinks, Pilea, Smilax, Stevia, Tigridiar, 
Tuleroses. Verbenas and Violets: 12 Packets of 
Flower Seed or 5 Monthly Roses for 60 cents. 
Bend for our catalogue (free lo ull), containing » de- 
scription of all the leading varieties of plants and needs 
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15 Elegant Designs—full siz 
these articles will sell for at le 


185 Miniature Desi 
5 Silhouette De! 






astlake Book Shelf. | 
2 Eastlake Foot Rest. 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 
12 Best Steel Saw Blades. 2 Drill Points. 
1 Manual of Bracket Sawing and Wood 
Carving—Just published ; 20 pages; illustrated. 
These articies sell for $1.75. 
EB The abore given free to every purchaser of our 


HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


We do not need torepresent It 











as worth $25 or $50. We do say 
that it Is the best saw in the world 
for the price, The hundreds who 
have purchased it at our office 
are gurprised that it can be made 
80 Well and sold so cheap. It is | 
easy to operate, almost nolseless, 
Very strong, all iron and elegant- | 
Vy Ornamented. | It has a power- 
ol Drill always in motion: a 
‘Tilting Table that can be adjuat- 
ed in a moment by a thumb 
screw. It is the greatestmechan- 
{cal invention in the art of Brack- 
et [Sawing ever produced. Any 
boy with a little mechanical skill 
¢an earn one or more dollars per 
day, and thus pay for hismachine 
ina little time. We cannot praise 
the Holly Serolt Saw too much. 


Ifyou desire to know more about it before pecans, 
please send us two three-cent stamps and the names of 
four persona who you think sill be interested in Bracket 
Satcing, and we willsend full description and W full size, 
new and elegant Bracket “Designs. 

DESCRIPTION. —It 1s 33 inches high, and has 18 Inches 
swing. Speed from 500 to 1000 strokes per minute, and 
has tro-inch stroke, The Saw has as great power as 
any high cost machine. It is fully warranted by us. 

fe Holly Saw can be sent either by freight or 
express. It is packed in a case 3 feet long, 15 inches wide 
and 4 inches deep. and weighs about 3) pounds, All 
New York and Western orders will be filled from our 
storehouse in Rochester, N.Y. Price, $3, Address 








of the attendants, if otherwise disengaged, busily 
reading, or listening to something being read by one 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


ona how, A ent tent The chee wt Bit} list ever of- 
fel e public. y 
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VEGETASLE AND rLOWE s 
WE SELL EVERYTHING for THB 


E EN 


E ‘Descriptive Catalogue, 180 pages, Free on 


applieation, 
MW PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
5] "35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK, 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PLAN? 


HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cnitivating house plants by 8. 
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T, Maynard, Professor of Horticiiiture tn the Massachu- 
retts Agricultural College: Mailed FREE to any nd- 
dress by W. H. RK & CO., Manufacturers. 


Bowker'a Ammoniated Food for Flow 
brated Stockbridge Manures, 
Boston; 3 Park Place, Ni 


rs und the Cele- 
43 Chatham Street, 















fm separate phte, post-paid, Stamps 
3 taken. Our large Illus'd Seed Catalogue 
Mailed Free. cd for it. 
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Ons Chu re h St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
For Health, Comfort 
1 Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, und is really ‘the 
most perfect Skirt - Supportin 
Corset made. For sale by al 
leading dealerr. Manufactured 

by FOY & HARMON, 


GREAT OFFER FOR FEBRUARY 


mth dispose of 100 
PIANOS & OR: NS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS, 
23-5 sets of reeds, 86 sets with Sub B: 
Pler 8350; 2 sets 1 set 840; 1 set 
7 Octave ail ROSEWOOD PIANOS ae 7 
43.d0,8140, warranted Six yearn. AGENTS 
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. INustrated Ca aiokues, Mailed. 

“WHY DON'T YOU LET EMMA ALONE?” 

ES Music, 7 full pieces, worth 

scenes that are Brightest,” 

‘aillance,” Polka Militaire, 

) Perry ac HN hi, St., Boston, 

HEY ALL DOIT! 

COLUMBIAN VP. 

nf $25 to $56; will do the work 


Music at half price. HORA 

SONS, Mantfrs, and Dealers, 40 E 14th Sta, 
30 im sheet form, are in 
CORK” for January. “Love 
.” Hy mn, and “No Home but hasa, 
Sent by matlon receipe of price, 

53K W. 
BUY THE CAXTON PRESS. 
Seli-Inking, only #13. 
ESSES. Selt-ink- 
m 

res, Presses from $3 50. 
for catalogue. CURTIS & 












HELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
axe. Extablished 1847. 


CASHUERE BOUQUET 
Is universally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and tiade- 
mark of COLGATK & 
CO. on each package 
are a guarantee of su- 
perior and uniform 
quality. 

Prints la 


THE $3 Pressiiat 
ete. (Self-mker $5) ® Larger sizes 


EVERY BOY 
For bas! , pleasure, young or old 
A Catalopu of Brovee, Type Bes 
PRINTER, &x2ersto® Meriden, Gown 


HENS LAY. 


‘To make hens lay and pigs grow, feed ANIMA 
MEAL made froin fresh meat and fresh boner dricd. 
und ground to n sweet meal, which fowls snd pigs cat 
greedily. Used for five years,and universally liked. Four 
to six quarts mixed with a bushel of common meal or 
other feed and fed as usual. Trial Bags of 15 Ibs., 50 cts; 
30 Ibe., $1; 100 Ibs,, $250. Also Bone Meal for Cattle, 
aaid to prevent abortion in cows, 10 Ibs., 50 cts.; 100 Ibs., 

. Ground Oyster Shells for fowls, 100 Ibs.. $1; and & 

nll line gpectal feeds. Send for testimonials from prac- 
ticnl men, W. He .. 43 Chat- 
ham Street, Boston; 3 Park Place, New 
York; 21 North Water Street,Rochester,N.Y 
Mannfictnrers of the Celebrated Stockbridge Manure: 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents—Flowerr, Heads, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 
cents. Packages of full sheets, 10, 12 or 16 kheets, for $1. 








COLGATE’S 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
SOAP. 

















LORAL SURPRISES, fine. 10.15 and 25ct 
Cae e eT eee eee ic, 8 and BI 
DAY CA 0 and 12 cents each, 


RDS, in great variet 
WALLACK PHELPS & “8 
YOUNG MEN Learn Telegraphy and enrn $40 to $100 

atnonth. Evenv graduate guaranteed a paying sitn- 
ation, Address R. Valontine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. 
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For the Companion. 


CROSSING THE LINE. 


Pizarro's crimes of perfidy and blood, 

8o largely due to training, thine, and tace, 
Obsenire the brillance of the hero still; 

Yot once, at least, immortally he stood, 
Sublime in utterance, anblime in will, 

While looking awful Peril in the face. 

He calls his men—worn ont and sore depressed, 
‘Yet presence anewers quick their leader's word. 
All further ventures would they now resign, 
Bat lo! Pizarro traces with his sword 

Along drear Gallo’s sand, the telling line, 

From west to east, and thus his band addressed: 
“On that side, comrades, toll and hunger wait, 
Battle and death —for soine thelr lives must lose; 
On this side, trnly, safety lies, but ah! 

On that, the riches of a splendid state; 

On this, but poverty and Panama :— 

Now, 18 becomes the brave Castilian, choose! 


“As for myself, I go towards the Sonth, 
Let who will follow !” and he crossed that bound 
Like Rabicon, immortal, thongh in sand. 
Spurred by his donghty foot and daring mouth, 

ere followed thirteen of his little band :— 
‘The die was cast—at length, Peru was found! 
When powers that serve thee fing. since folled solong, 
Sammon them, soul! Draw what Pizarro drew; 
Point to that land of riches, this of iack; 
Speak as he spake, then cross the line as strong, 
Leaving poor Panaina behind thy back, 
‘To find, at last, the glory of Pera! 

Cmagcorte F. Barks. 


———_+e____ 
For the Companion. 
GRANDMA WILSON. 


There may be other women as deserving, bat 
few, have survived to make so long a history 
of heroic service for others, in the face of al- 
most certain death, as has Mary Ann Wilson, 
the venerable peanut-woman of New Orleans. 

The title ‘Angel of Mercy’’ belongs to her, if 
it ever belonged to a human being. She has 
earned it well. Forty-one years ago she forsook 
her little trade to minister at the bedsides 
of the plagne-stricken, returning quietly to her 
place when the duty was done. 

In 1853, when the yellow fever raged again, 
she devoted the whole summer to the care of the 
sick; and the handreds whose lives she saved, or 
whose deaths she soothed, learned to welcome 
her as a messenger of heaven. When the wear- 
ing toil was over, she went back to her peanut- 
selling as before. 

Two years Inter the terrors of the same fatal 
pestilence centred in Norfolk, Va.; but news of 
it reached Mrs. Wilson's ears, and she made the 
long journey, and gave her time and strength 
to the snfferers there. 

Several more years passed, and the noble- 
hearted nurse was found far from home again 
fighting the yellow fever in Savannah, Ga. 
‘Wherever and as often as the plague broke out 
she was sure to be in the midst of it, tending the 
sick with untiring devotion, and always resum- 
ing her humble calling when the work of love 
was done. She seemed to beara charmed life, 
and grew old in a service where strong men fell. 

During the frightful epidemic of last summer 
she went to Grenada, Miss. The name of Grand- 
ma Wilson was well known. Its very sound 
was a blessing. When she arrived on her mis- 
sion of Chri:tian mercy, her presence seemed 
to many a fevered victim like a holy safeguard. 

For thirty-eight days and nights her ministry 
there between the living and the dead was al- 
most sleepless. The patients whom she nursed, 
and the whole afflicted community, regarded the 
good old woman with a feeling next to homage. 
As was told of Florence Nightingale’s poor sol- 
diers at Scutari, the sick on their beds kissed her 
shadow as it passed. 

Gifts and rewards were pressed npon her. 
Bhe would not receive them. The cultured and 
wealthy, the fashionable and beantiful, in their 
distress bowed before her as suppliants. She 
did what she could for them, but she wanted no 
honors or gold; and when at last the worst was 
over, she went home and began selling her pea- 
nuts again as though nothing had interrupted her 
daily duties. Any one visiting New Orleans can 
see her to-day sitting at her little stand on the 
Charles St. sidewalk just below the Academy of 
Music. 

On the roll of unselfish benefactors, who have 
simply and humbly imitated Christ, Grandma 
Wilson’s name is one of the sublime ones. 
She might have been rich, and have worn on 
her breast the badges of public gratitude; but 
she has sought her gratification alone in doing 
good, and the thought that she has not toiled for 
earthly reward will be sweet when she finally 
folds her weary, withered hands, and hears her 


Jamille. Prosaic and matter-of-fact as the Emper- 
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Master say, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 





.N EMPEROR'S LIFE. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria enjoy 8 
quiet domestic life during the summer at their 
country home among the mountains. A corre- 
spondent of the St. Paul Press gives this vivid 
description of their house and every-day occupa- 
tion: 


You approach the honse, a plain mansion of 
white stone. In front is a wide parterre, ablaze 
with beds of hot-house flowers. 

You enter the spacious hall, and are told that 
the splendid antlered heads, each with a little 
ivory tablet, bearing a date, which line hall and 
staircase from floor to roof, are all trophies of 
the Emperor's prowess in the chase. 

Their majesties are driving out, and you are 
permitted to see theirapartments. Those of the 

mperor are simple enough—two large, plain 
rooms, covered with India matting, and simply 
furnished in dark sober-looking walnut. 

By his bedside stands, before a priedieu, a sil- 
ver crucifix, with ivory Christus, the gift of his 
father, the late Archduke Franz Carl, on his 
first communion, as the inscription at its base 
tells you, and which always accompanies him on 
his travels, 

On his mrricing table are lying some coarse 
Virginia cigars—for he is an inveterate smoker; 
on a shelf above are a well-worn military cap 
and a few books of different languages. 

A long corridor divides these rooms from the 
apartments of the Empregs, still, in spite of her 
Tsing family of grandchildren, a celebrated 

tity. 

Hefe is imperial splendor enough Ante- 
chambers filled with choice exotics. unis Qua- 
torze furniture in white and gold, rooms in rose 
and blue and pale green silk. Aubusson car- 
pets, gilded mirrors, curious cabinet and, 
what most attracts your notice, a fine collection 
of water-color drawings of Tyrolese scenery. 

In one of the ante-rooms is lying, on a deer- 
skin mat, a big full-blooded English mastifi—a 
great favorite with her majesty, and her com- 
anion on all her journeyin; This imperial 

log has a special attendant devoted to his ser- 

vice—a gayly dressed Moor, sent as a present 
to the Emperor by the Viceroy of Egypt after 
his last visit to Vienna. 

As you step out of the villa, you notice a large 
swing, with which the royal children amuse 
themselves; and grazing in a paddock are half-a- 
dozen Hungarian mares. 

The flash of a chasseur’s white plume comes 
in sight, and their majesties drive past you on 
their way home in a low open carriage, drawn 
bya Span of grays. 

A tall spare man, of soldierly bearing, in the 
light uniform of an Austrian feneral, who does 
not look much over forty,though he is nearer fifty, 
with sandy hair, cropped close to the head, and 
turning an iron-gray, regulation military whis- 
kers and mustache, small restless Sray eres, and 
the blunt features and heavy lips that distin- 
guish the Hapsburg fam'ly. 

He is master of half-a-dozen European lan- 
guages, and wins the heart of his sabjects by 
addressing deputations from Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, from Austria, Poland and Croatia, each 
in their mother tongue. 

In spite of his almost proverbial misfortune in 
anche is personally very popular all over the 
empire. 

t Isch! the Emperor rises with the sun, and 
after a cup of coffee and a kipfel starts off in an 
old undress uniform jacket and foraging cap, 
with a thick stick for a companion on a solitary 
hour's ramble in the woods. 

Towards eight the imperial courier arrives 
from Vienna, and some time is spent in attend- 
ing to despatches and papers of State, for Fran- 
cis Joseph holds the strings of two or three port- 
folios in his hands and is not a crowned puppet. 

Then, if the weather is fine, he breakfasts 
with the Empress and his children ina pretty 
garden pavilion. At four he dines, generally en 


or looks, there is a touch of romance about this 
marriage. 

The Empress Elizabeth is his cousin. Her 
elder sister, now the Princess Thurn-Taxis, was 
destined for the imperial throne. But the youn, 
monarch, on going to Munich to visit his intend- 
ed, was so struck with the charms of her young- 
er sister that after a ball at the Schloss of her 
father, Duke Max, he presented to the young 
Bavarian Princess, then a girl of sixteen, a bou- 
qnet, telling her that she was thenceforth Em- 

ress of Austria and Queen of Hungary and Bo- 

emia. 

——_-— +o+____ 


things that the host of whose hospitality he had 
partaken did not and could not possess. 

When he had gone it was clear, although noth- 
ing was said, that his visit had caused pain, that 
it made the wife feel her straitened circum. 
stances more keenly than ever, and cast a shadow 
over her husband’s thoughts 

The next evening came the other visitor. He 
brought cheer in his very face. The room, 
he said, felt so warm and comfortable after his 
walk, which, he added, was just the thing to 
give a man a good appetite for his supper. 

At table he spoke of everything that was nice, 
congratulated his host on having such a snug 
little home, apologized for eating so much, but 
couldn't help it, ‘ange it was ‘‘so good” and 
tasted “‘so homelike,” liked the old black teapot 
because it was just like the one his mother had 
when he was a boy, and told his hostess, who 
was all smiles and as happy as a queen, that she 
ought to thank her stars that she had no gas or 
furnace to ruin the flowers that made her room 
look so cheerful. 

After tea he insisted that the children should 
not be sent to bed ‘‘just yet;” said he wanted to 
tell them a story, as he did; and when he had 
done, and had kissed them good-night, they 
trudged off up stairs with beaming faces, under 
the guidance of a mother who felt that a ray of 
real sunshine had entered her home, making it 

Tran- 


better and happier for all time.—Boston 
script. 
For the Companion, 


AMY’S PSALM. 


Darling little Amy, 
Only two years old, 
Sitting on the hearth rug, 
Hears the story told 


Of the tender Shepherd 
‘Who His loved ones leads 
By the pleasant waters, 
‘Through the flowery meads. 


Listening intently 
To her sister's voice, 
Conning o’er the lesson, 
Not a bit of noise 


Makes the tiny maiden, 
Close by mamma’s side; 

But at length she rises, 
Opens blue eyes wide; 


Little arms uplifte she; 
“Take her!” baby cries; 
“Amy say a lesson |” 
‘And she looks so wise, 
Saying words so holy, 
it her childish way, 
“The Lord He is my Shepherd!” 
“Aye, of such ns she,” we say. 
“He maketh me,” she murmurs, 
Aud, as if fr-m vague alarms, 
She hides the shiny golden hend, 
“To lle down in inamina’s arms!" 
Magcaner P. Surrs. 


——+o+—___ 


A REAL ROMANCE. 
What in this country is known as an “‘intelli- 
gence-office”’ is called in England a “‘registry- 
Office.” A lady writes to an English paper of a 
romance which began in sadness, at a registry- 
office, and developed into joy at the home of a 
Good Samaritan: 


Nineteen years ago, I found myrelf an orphan 
through the sadden death of my father, who 
had only just gone to London to live, from Can- 
ada, and after his funeral I was nearly penni- 
less, and sixteen years of age. 

I could not indulge in sorrow, and had at once 
to begin my weary tramp after work of some 
kind; so, day after day, I walked the streets, 
trying shops, and asking them if they wanted a 
sewer (it was all I knew) without success; they 
all wanted experienced hands. 

At last I went into an imposing-looking office, 
with ‘‘Registry-office for Servants’’ in large let- 
ters in the window. 

I went inand inquired of the man if he knew 
of a vacancy for me, when he told me I must 
have my name on the books, and the fee was 
28. 6d., without which he could not tell me any- 
thing. 

With a sob, I handed him my last half-crown, 
leaving myself literally penniless, and begged 
him to be quick to tell me of some one who 
wanted a nurse-girl, or anything, —I did not care 
what, so long as it was work. 

The villain, with a leer, told me to call again 
in a few days, and perhaps he could do some- 
thing for me. 

I, with tears, ged for the return of my 
money, telling him that I had not tasted food 
that day, but he affected not to believe me, and 
told me he should call in the police unless I 
left quietly, which had the desired effect, for I 
went out, but I cannot remember how, or any- 
thing else, until some weeks afterward, when 





HATEFUL GUESTS. 

How mnch a disagreeable person can do to 
make those around him unhappy is geen, as hate- 
fully as anywhere, in the conduct of a guest who 
is entirely withont polite tact and the faculty of 
good manners. A writer who spent a few days 
at the modest home of a friend of slender means 
illustrates this very strongly, by picturing the 
contrast between two visitors who came to the 
house while he was there. 

The first dwelt npon the fact that the house 
was in an out-of-the-way spot, and that there 
were few or no neighbors. At table he told of 
the delicious ten he had drank at the house of 
one friend, of the rich tea-service that he had 
seen upon the table of another, of the rare old 
china that was used in his own household, and 
of the dainty meals he had eaten from it. 

In the cramped little sitting-room after tea he 
sat by the stove and talked of the delights of an 
open wood fire, of his enjeyment of rare and 





costly books and pictures, and of twenty other 


I found myself in bed, with a dear old lady 
nursing me. 

It seems I had wandered, unconsciously, into 
my husband’s office,—husband that is now,— 
and he, seeing me, tcok pity on me, and took 
me at once to his mother’s, where I was ill of 
brain fever, brought on by anxiety and want of 
food. 

ae eee tt ee 
ESCAPE OF A SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

A letter-writer from Stockport, Pa., to the 
New York Star relates an unpleasant experience 
of a young lady echool-teacher at the former 
place. She, at least, would agree that a wild 
beast is more frightful than a ‘‘committee-man.”” 

A young lady named Effie Boon, living at this 
place with a widowed mother, had an excitin; 
adventure one night last fall, the effects of whic! 
have prostrated her upon a bed of sickness. She 
teaches at a school-house two and a half miles 
from home. 

On Monday, she did not start for home until 
five o'clock. Between the school-house and 
Stockport, there is a dense piece of woods, for- 








mens & great resort for wild game, and where 
yet deer or game are occasiu: seen. 

It was nearly dark when the girl entered the 
wood, and by the time she was in the middle of 
it, the sky being cloudy, she could with difficulty 

tinguish objects a few feet away. 

Suddenly, a large animal sprung out from 
among the trees, 2 few feet ahead of Miss Boon. 
She at first sup} d it was a large dog. It ap- 
Pioached. her, when she discovered that it was a 

AT, 

The girl screamed in terror, and fied into the 
woods, which led for several miles into the 
mountains. She suppcsed the bear was closely 
pursning her. It was so dark that she could not 
see three feet ahead of her, and the brash tore 
her hands and face, and projecting roots trip 
her as she ran headlong from her pursuer. She 
fell repentedly, bruising herself severely. 

At last, overcome with weariness, she sank to 
the ground unconscious. When she recovered, 
she was drenched with rain, and lay by the side 
of a fallen tree. It was just getting light. She 
was so stiff and sore that she was unable to rise 
to her feet. As she began to realize her situa- 
tion, she heard footsteps cracking the brush and 
approaching where she lay. Supposing it to be 
8 bear that had traced her to the spot, she hid 
her face in her hands and moaned in terror. 
The next moment, she heard a voice calling her 
name. 

A mrocd- chopper named ‘Tem Haines, on his 
way to his work in the w by an old road, 
had discovered her sitting by the log. Her dis- 
coverer helped her to a neighboring clearing, 
and obtaining a horse and wagon, took her home, 
where her absence had not yet created any alarm, 
as she was in the habit of frequently remain- 
ing over night at a friend’s near the school- 
honse. 

It was some time before the girl was able to 
tell her experience, and it was several days be- 
fore she was able to resume her duties at echool. 


= 40 - 
A FOX HUNT AT PAU. 


The principal amusement of gentlemen win- 
tering at Pau, France, for the benefit of their 
health, is fox hunting. The farmers do a profit- 
able business by selling foxes, which, after be- 
ing fed on raw meat for several days, are set free 
and hunted. The fox is carried ina box to the 
“meet,”” several miles from the city, and let go. 
A slow hound is put on his track, and a flag stuck 
in the ground to show the hunters where to begin 
the hunt. As soon as the flag is found the dogs 
are put onthe scent, and away go all hands, but 
not unfrequent.y a dozen saddles are emptied in 
one hunt. Bloody faces and broken collar-bones 
and legs are among the incidents which give a 
zest to the sport. A Boston merchant and retired 
ship-captain, Mr. R. B. Forbes, met with an 
amusing incident on one of these hunts, It 
shows the influence which a high title has over 
French peasants, 


He had followed the hunt over a field, and was 
passing through a gate held open by two peas- 
nants, when they seized the horse’s bridle. Ina 
rough voice they demanded why he was riding 
over their land. 

The astonished hunter answered that as he 
was following a cart-track, he had done no dam- 
age. They demanded five francs to let him pass. 

“I won't give you five francs or five sous,” re- 
plied Mr. Forbes. It was raining hard, and the 
peagants had rushed out of their cabin in dry 
clothes. 

“In such fine weather,” he continued, “and 
with this beautiful view before me, it is wery 
leasant to have two such nice young men hol 

ing my hunter.” 

The men looked as if surprised, at having 
found such an eccentric huntsman, They were 
rapidly being wet to the skin. 

‘What wonld you do if one should come on 
your grounds without leave?” they asked. 

“T should say, Come into my cabin and dine.” 

They seemed a little ashamed of themselves, 
and the American added: 

“Come to the Grand Hotel, to-morrow, and 
ask for Admiral Forbee; you shall have re- 
freshment and we will asress the damages done 
to yonr sterile land.” 

‘be request to call on an admiral at the Grand 
Hotel thoroughly upset the peasants. ‘They let 
& the bridle, opened the gate, and bowed as Mr. 
‘orbes galloped off with, ‘‘Adieu, messieurs, 


au revoir.” 
————_+o—___ 
A YOUNG HERO. 
Clarence Carmon, a youth of fourteen, living 
in Lansingburg, N. Y., recently gave his life to 
save a little girl from drowning. 


He was skating with a host of yong compan- 

ions on the river, having in his especial company 

agirl of twelve years, named Cora Geer, when 

both skated into an air-hole. Clarence caught 

his young mate and held her up until he was 

quite exhausted with calling for help, when with 
© words,— 

“Hold on to the ice, Cora; I’m going,—good- 
by.” he sank and was drowned. 

The little girl did hold fast to the ice until the 
cries of the other boys and Bile brought agsist~ 
ance, and she was rescued. The brave bo 
might have saved himself, but with heroic self- 
sacrific pereferred to save his playmate. 


—_— +0. 
THE individual chiefly anxious to see the rule 
laid down {s the school-boy. 


Professor—‘‘In one evening, I counted twenty- 
seven meteors sitting on my piazza.” Class ex- 
presses great astonishment at the social charac- 
ter of the heavenly bodies. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BIRD FROM OVER THE SEA. 


“T'm very homesick, 
to-day,"’ piped the bull- 
finch, from his cage, in 
the window. 

Nobody replied. In fact 
there was nobody in the 
room but a great black 
cat, fast asleep in the sun- 
shine, on a soft Turkey 
rug, and a small Paris doll 
sitting quietly in a blue 
satin arm-chair, 

The little bullfinch went 
on, “I wish I was home 
again, miles away, off on 
the edge of the Black For- 
est.” 

“I wish you were, with 
all my heart,” snapped 
the big blacic cat, arching 
his body and his tail in 
great indignation, and 
stretching out his claws in 
a very threatening man- 
ner. 

“What a sad thing it 
must be to have such a 
disagreeable temper!” re- 
marked the little bullfinch 
to himself. 

Then he hopped downa 
perch, and glanced at the 
little Paris doll. Her blue 
eyes were brimful of sym- 
pathy for the small black- 
coated bullfinch, and thereupon he opened his 
heart to her, turning hia back on the cat. 

“Ah! yes; it is all very fine here, but if you 
could only see the cosey German hut where J 
was born, all dappled with the warm sunshine} 
sifting down through the leafy woods. The old 
forest was merry with the songs of the wind 
and the songs of the birds, all carolling together.’’ 

The pampered cat hissed at the bullfinch’s 
hambie birth-place, but the Paris doll looked in- 
tently at the unhappy little foreign bird, as if 
begging him to go on with his story. 





“Ah, those were good old times! It seems as | - 


if I could see my dear old cage hanging ngainst 
therough wall, There were Gretchen, and Jahn, 
and Hans, and Friedrich. Gretchen had lovely 
blue eyes, like yours, little lady, and long yel- 
low braids that hung down to the waist of her 
blue woollen dross. I loved Gretchen, and 
Gretchen loved me. But Hans had charge of 
my education. 

“Hans had great patience with me. In fact, 
he had noed of it,” piped the ballfinch. “I was 
the dallest scholar of them all. Six of us bull- 
finches lived in cages round the one room of 
that little German hut, and Hans took a whole 
long winter to educate us. 

“Day after day and hour after hour he played 
for ns, on the little bird-organ, the tunes he 
wished us to learn. At last we all knew our 
music lessons, and Hans, and Jahn, and Gretch- 
en, and Friedrich joined hands and danced in 
their wooden shoes over the hard stone floor, 

‘Just as the spring stole through the for- 
est, we were ready to go on our travels, to 
be sold for a great price. But when the Dig- 
booted carrier came, knocking at the door for us 
with the handle of his great whip, it was small 
consolation to us six wretched little bullfinches, 
that we were such well-trained and valuable | 
birds. | 

“Hans soon rushed out on the door-step, his red 
face shining in the morning sun, and there he 
stood and played on his little bird-organ, and we 
wang to the dear old music, as long as a note of 
it came down the hill and across the valley tous.”* 

The little Paris doll looked as if she were about 
toshed tears; tears of sympathy, the bullfinch | 
was sure. The cat, too, was wiping his eyes 
with his paws. 

“If I should do you the favor to open your 
tage-door,” he asked, ‘do you think yon could 
find your way home again to the Black Forest?” 

“I would try, at any rate,” chirruped the ball- 
finch, gaily. 

Such an unexpectedly kind friend as the cross 
old cat all at once became! He gave a leap and 
sprang upon the plaster head of Clvtie, which 
stood in the window beneath the cage. He had 














tried that leap a good many times before, but 
had never succeeded till now. 

‘There was a sudden crash and scramble, and 
an uproar of voives, above which rose she sweet 
till of the little bird, safe behind his gilded dvor. 

“That wretched cat!’ shouted the children, 
flinging books and bags after the flying tabby. 
‘How lovely that we came directly home from 
school! Just as likely as not Bab was just going 
to ext up Billy Bullfinch,” 

‘The little Paris doll was quite sure he was, 
but said nothing. ELsiz GoRuAM. 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE MIS- 
CHIEF. 


Only a wee little mortal, 
Asleep on the nursery floor, AS 

pile of neglected playthings —<<ggg 
Which liter the whole room o'er. 

Two little fat arms lying 
Over a curly head, e 

And smiles which awaken the dimples 
Parting the lips so red. 


Kitty-cat alts by the fire, 
Too disgneted to purr, 

For some one has spilled white powder 
All over her glossy black fur. 

My basket has gone from the table, 
My work has been emptied out, 

And spools, and cotton, and thimble 
Are here and there scattered about. 


Here's dolly with arms and legs broken, 
And a terrible crack in her head, 

And her cheeks washed white as a lily, 
That once were so rory and red. 

Poor Fido—the puppy—is whining; 
Poor fellow! no wonder you wail! 

I wonder what mischievons fingers 
Fastened that cup to your tail! 


It was only that wee little mortal, 
Asleep on the nursery floor; 
And narse stands aghast at the litter 
Which covers the whole room o’er. 
Well, pick them up patiently, nursie, 
Over and over again, 
E’en though that bundle of mischief 
Will make all your labor but vain. 
Better a home with a baby, 
And a floor all littered with toys, 
Than one that is empty forever 
Of childish prattle and noise. 
So here's a kiss for the darling! 
On forehead, and mouth, and chin, 
And wherever I find a dimple, 


Tl smuggle the kisses in. 
Mary D. Brine. 


———_+o—___— 
For the Companion. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE WELL. 

Little Robbie almost always got up good-na- 
tured, and came in to breakfast with a smiling 
face; but one chilly morning, not long ago, when 
he made his appearance, he looked as cross a8 a 
bear. 

“Why! why! what is this? What is the mat- 
ter with my little boy?’ asked his mother. 

“It's socold!”’ cried Robbie; ‘it’s that old Jack 
Frost. I hate him.” 

“Now I think Jack Frost is a pretty good fel- 
low,”’ said his father. 

“He spoils everything,” declared Robbie. 
“There is not anything pretty after he comes. 
It is a mean old world.” ~ 

Poor papa! He did not know what to do, his 
little boy was in such a bad state of mind; but at 
last he thought of something. 

“Robbie,” said he, ‘something has happened 
to the well. Suppose yon put on yonr tippet 
and mittens, and go ont with me to see it.” 

Nothing could have pleased Robbie better, for 
the well was a very fascinating placeto him, 
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It was just outside the wood-shed, and a nar- 
Tow, tall house was built over it; up in the top 
was a great wheel over which was a rope, aud 
one end of the rope was tied to a stone fur a 
weight and the other to the bucket. 

Robbie was never allowed to meddle with it, 
but he liked to look in, for there were sparkling 
mosses away down on the stones, and then, it 
the water was still, he could see his face, which 
had hardly ever been so cross a one as it was 
this morning. 

He did not remember that he had been out to 
the well for a week, and it 
was all right then, What 
could have happened? Had 
the bottom fallen ont, or 
had the house tipped over? 
The ugly frown and wrin- 
kles went out of his face in 
a minute, as he hurried off. 

“The well ia here, papa!” 
he called; “‘but see this! oh! 
oh! on!” 

Robbie was a boy who 
loved beautiful things, and 
he was a real little artist, 
ready to sit by the hour 
trying to draw a dandelion 
or a butterfly; and so what 
he saw seemed to him won- 
derfully lovely. It was a 
very simple thing, however. 

Jack Frost had been there 
over night, and this is what 
happened,—there was a sil- 
ver rope, and a silver bucket 
tied to it by a knot with a 
silver tassel, the little shelf 
where the dipper was kept 
had a silver fringe all around 
the edge, and the dipper 
had turned to silver. And 
this was not all; round the 
hole in the great flat stone 
through which the bucket 
was lowered, was a crown 
of fine, glittering silver 
points, and the rocks from 
top to bottom were crusted with frosted silver, 

“Now look up over your head,”’ said Robbie's 
father. 

That was prettier than all the rest. In the 
summer some spiders had tried to make a lace 
curtain above the wheel, and weave lace drapery 
in the corners, which nobody had ever found out 
till now; but in this one night the fairy threads 
had been turned to glistening silver, and there 
was the airy, filmy work all brought to sight, 
quivering, shining, more beantiful than any sil- 
ver-smith could make, more delicate than em- 
broidery and finer than the finest spun glass, 

The well-house was lined with lustrous silver, 
the wheel was covered with it, and the white 
floating webs festooned the roof all over Some- 
thing, indeed, had happened to the well. 

“How did it come?” cried Robbie. 

“Hatefal Jack Frost did it,” was his father’s 
answer. 

Then a little boy hung down his head and said 
this was not a “mean old world,” and that he 
never would call it so again. A.B. H. 

—_—_+e+____ 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Little Mamie went to grandma’s to dinner, one 
day. After looking over the table, she suddenly 
exclaimed, just before grace,— 

“Hm, I don’t like Yankee Doodle!” 

Grandma's laugh was contagions; but grandpa 
conldn’t see the point, until we explained she 
meant macaroni, and could not remember the 
name, only as associated with our national song, 
which she had heard the children sing. 

The same little girl once said, “Grandma, only 
little childrens tell stories! Big peoples only 
make m‘stakes, but it sounds to me like stories 
sometimes.” 

Dnring the eold days of last month we had a 
geranium blossom ont beautifully. My little 
three-year-old and his mother stood looking at it, 
when he exclaimed, ‘““Mamma, I guess God thinks 
it is summer.” 

Another time, after seeing a funeral go by, he 
surprised us by saying, ‘Papa, what do they 
call that big black engine that goes ahead of the 
funeral?” 


ae + 

“Mary,” said a mother to a little gin, “if I 
was a little girl like you, I should pick up all 
those chips.”” 

“Well, mamma,” answered Mary, “aint you 
glad you are not a little girl?” 

———_+e+—____ 
Be good, and do good. 
Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
DOUBLE Z1G-ZAGB. 


(The figures and stars represent letters of the nine words 
to be supplied.) 


Oeveneson 
eoenenene 
esregewes 
eegegets 
eogoeetes 


o 
o 


ACROSS. 
6, To quaver. 


1, To draw along. 
7, The name of a famous 


2, An animal, 


3, & Spartan slave. wise man. 

4, Fruit. 8, A figure. 

5, A spirit, 9, Fashion. 
ZIG-ZAG8. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Senge 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18—An art of predicting 
events bya particular meane. CyRiL DEANE. 


2. 
IN BARBERRY MEADOW. 
{The final words in each division all rhyme.) 


In Barberry Meadow there lived an old —; 

‘A realm ina valley of hedges and —. 

Quite a prince in his way to the herds and the —, 
And the timid young keepeis in trousers and ——, 
Waa this quarrelsome brute; he delighted to — 
With his own special weapon in furious —, 

Not alone his own kind, but the stones and the —— 
And he got in return soine redoubtable —. 

Good enough for him, too! for when anything —— 
At the peace or the nature ‘of kindred or —, 

Or steps on a mate as he tramplea the —— 
That grow in his footpath, we like that his 
Shall'be soiled in a mire that can hurt as i 


This crabbed old fellow that thrust out his —, 
As oft as he spied anything to be —, 
Stood up in his place and looked over the 
With a covetous eye to his next neighbor’ 
Said he, “Just a3 sure as I ever was —, 

I'll have that in defiance of order or ’ 

For what is a hedge but a show to — 

The rough, narrow meadow? and now I have —. 
That summer shall never to autamn have —., 
Nay, morning shall never he followed by 
Till T shall that field of its riches have —. 
And he sprang; but alas! he was ruefull: 













On the bound he despised; and he fell back —, 
‘With a lesson that even a king may not. 
And he laid himself down in his anger to 
EL, Be 
3. 


REBUS, ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 





Tho upper picture represents n certain 
cal name, which may be found by pro) 
ing the middle letters of the names of 
below. 


Syarag 


val obj 
OLIVE. 


is 


First. 
A stitch in time will often save 
The trouble ’tis to do my first 
Or else 'tis what a man should do, 
‘When carefully in sickness nursed. 
SECOND (in sonnd). 
‘When any question’s brought to vote, 
on, am a token of assent; eae 
r else, if sewed on gown or c 
My ald to fasten them is lent. 
Thm. 
All little boys and girls should learn 
That no such word as this is found, 
Or elee I am a thing to spurn 
As foolish, insincere, unsound. 
‘WHOLE. 
I wander on from door to door, 
With many a pitcous tale of woe; 
Ifsorry for the lone and poor, 
By tnely aid your pity show. sane 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

2, Elymas. 3, Lebbeus. 4, Ce+ 
phas. '5, Hadas Israel. 7, hnath-paaneah, 
8, Eliakim. 9, Dorcas. 10, Esh-baal. 11, Korah— 
MELCHIZEDEK. 


1, 1, Mercurius, 












Owe nothing (0 0), O sigh for nothing (O cipher 
nght so invaluable (nanglits O in valuable) on 
content (ask on tent. 






0), 
eart! 
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PLEURISY. 

This is an inflammation of the membrane (pleura) 
which lines fhe chest and covers the lungs, and 
which secretes a lubricating fluid that prevents all 
harm from the movements of the chest and lungs 
against each other. 

‘The inflammation does not generally cover a large 
surface. It may be either acute or chronic. The 
former is characterized by o sharp and piercing 
pain, which is aggravated by a full breath, cough- 
ing, or lying on the affected side. 

The patient is inclined to hold in his breath all he 
can, but unfortunately, the ailment is attended 
with adry cough. The inflamed surface throws out 
much water, which presses on the lungs, and thus 
renders breathing difficult, or, if it is on the left 
side, may crowd the heart over to the right. 

Plearisy is generally caused by a cold, or by get- 
ting wet, though some people are much more likely 
to suffer from it than others, especially persons hav- 
ing some other ailment. It begins with shivering, 
followed by fever. 

The following directions may be of service if a 
physician cannot be secured: Apply to the affected 
part a large linseed peultice, quite warm, repeating 
it every three or four hours, or apply either hops, 
tansy or wormwood, hot, asa foment. Secure a co- 
pious sweat by such ordinary means as every house- 
keeper is acquainted with. The fever should, if 
possible, be allayed, and sleep promoted, but the 
medicines used to secure these results are not gen- 
erally found in the house. The diet should be very 
light. If the patient recovers,—and he may, very 
rapidly,—the water will be gradually absorbed. 

In chronic pleurisy the symptoms are less marked 
and much less painful, but the danger from it is 
really greater. In either case, call in a physician if 
possible. 


ee . 
SELF-MADE MEN. 

“Templeton,” the Boston correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant, mentions a namber of persons 
distinguished in American literature who have risen 
to eminence without the aid of a college education. 
“Bayard Taylor was a poor printer's boy, and he 
became the most versatile of our authors, with a 
reputation in both continents, and a position of the 
highest rank both in public estimation and in that 
of his associates. 


“When he came to Boston thirty-four years ago, 
after emerging from obscurity into favor through 
his own efforts, the two men who were the most 
active in taking him by the hand were Mr. James T. 
Fields, himself then only recently a book-seller’s 
apprentice, and Mr. Edwin P. ipple, who was 
superintendent of a Bosten news-room. 

‘Many other examples, both earlier and later, will 
doubtless occur to your readers. The whole array 
of eminent women who have done so much for our 
national reputation would of course be included in 

6 list. 

“Maria Brooks (“Maria del Occidente’’), who was 
80 praised by Southey, and whose reputation is lately 
revived in Ha: 3 Magazine by Mr. Z. B. Gus 
tafson,—Maria Brooks was the wife of a Boston 
tailor. From her down to Mrs. Stowe and her later 
sisters the list is a strong one. 

“Take, too, the younger writers of Boston to-day. 
Mr. Win. D. Howells, like Bayard Taylor, began life 
ins printing-office, and never had the advantages 
of a universi a Mr. T. B."Aldrich get his edacation 
only in the schools and in trade, except what he ob- 
tained by self-culture; and Mr. G. P. Lathrop is not 
« college-educated man.” 


oe aro 
MISTOOK THE SYMPTOMS. 

‘The danger of peeple who sleep in meeting—and 
of young doctors who jump at conclusions —ap- 
peared lately in an amusing incident which oecurred 
one Sunday in one of our popular churches: 

A stout lady, during the sermon, exhibited symp- 
toms of faint! ng, when a young physician, not inuch 


more than half her weight, antly put his arms 
about her waist, and dragged her into the aisle, but 





was unable to take her farther. One of the deacons 
came to the rescue, and seizing the lady by the pedal 
extremities, the two carried her bodily out into the 
vestibule, where she speedily “came to,” and indig- 
nantly demanded of her kind friends what she had 
done that she should be so forcibly removed; the 
truth being she was only indulging in a good nap. 
'The doctor will receive no fee from that patient. 


Si gee 


KILLED HIS MOTHER. 

None can do wrong without causing suffering to 
others as well as themselves. A sad case, illustrat- 
ing the natural effect of a loved son’s vicious life 
and disgrace, is related in the Lacrosse correspon- 
dence of the Chicago Times: 


A young man, son of a hetel-keeper, has for some 
Sime past. n infatuated with the game of poker, 
spending all his spare time and money in playing, 
not only in the saloons about home, but going to 
‘West Salem (the adjoining vill: e) and occasionally 
visiting the gambling-houses of this city. 

‘On Friday last the youngster found himself with- 
out any money, and afflicted with a desire to indulge 
in his favorite game. In order to gratify himself, 
he was obliged to devise some means of getting 
money, and finally concluded to search the pockets 
of a boarder in the house. The result of his feloni- 
ous investigation was thirteen dollars, with which he 
immediately started on a tour. He stopped a short 
time at West Salem, and lost a portion of the money, 
and then he came on to this city, where he was found 
Saturday morning in a gambiing-room, with his 
money nearly all gambled away. He was arrested 
for theft. 6 news reached his mother, who fell to 
the floor when she heard it, and died almost in- 
stantly. 


‘The feelings of the young profligate, on being told 
of the terrible effect of his conduct, may be imag- 
ined; they cannot be described. 


——_+——__ 


A GIRL’S RIDE IN THE AIRE. 
Stories of human beings taken up and “blown 
away” by high winds are apt to be exaggerated; but 
that such cases have occurred is beyond all question. 
A correspondent of the Savannah Weekly News, 
writing from Columbus, Neb., relates as a fact that 
during a fierce tornado which passed over the Lone 


Tree and Clark's region last summer, a servant-girl | 


at Columbus was blown three-quarters of a mile. 


Jennie, a girl who was working at a hotel here, 
was busy at the stove preparing for the next meal. 
Hearing a rattle at the side door, she opened it. As 
she did vo, she was caught from the doorway by the 
whirling wind and carried over the honse, turning 
round and round in the air, and after approaching 
the ground on the other side she again rove, and was 
taken by the whirling wind over the stores and 
dwellings a distance of three-fourths of a mile, being 
lowered so that her feet could touch the ground as 
many as eight times during the trip. 

Exhausted, but in an erect ition, she was at 
last lowered to the earth as light) yee a feather would 
fall, having received no material injury, though al- 
moet frantic with fright. 

The storm pr led on its way, leaving her in 
sight of the town, and in half an hear she agnin ap- 
peared at the hotel, where anxious friends were be- 
wailing her sudden and mysterious departure. 


—__+——_ 


A THOUGHTLESS ACT. 


A sensitive person could not forgive himself for 
@ carelessness that costa child its life—if others 
should forgive him. An afflicting case of dangerous 
thoughtlessness and the consequence is reported 
from Newark, N. J. 


A mother left her infant daughter in care of her 
sister. The aunt put the child to sleep, and wanting 
to leave the room, tied a cord to the knob of the 
door, and hung the other end in a loop loosely 
round the little one’s neck. 

‘The silly woman thought it would be a nice 
amusement for the infant, when it awoke, to get 
hold of the cord and pull the door-knob; besides, 
the noise would attract her attention and summon 
her to the bedroom. 

The poor child, however, instead of pulling at the 
door-knob, drew the loop’ tightly around its own 
neck, and then in its struggles, fell out of bed. 
‘When the mother returned, and went to the bed to 
kiss her darling, and meet the welcome of its out- 
stretched arms and its pretty crowing, she found 
the child dead on the floor. Yt was strangled. It is 
to be hoped that the painful tragedy will teach other 
people that there are safer ways of providing for a 
child’s amusement than by means of a rope tied in a 
hangman's noose around the neck. 


ee 


A TOUCHING MEMORIAL. 

‘The trial of a father’s heart when a sectional strife 
has made his children each other's enemies, and his 
love can still make no difference between them, is 
affectingly suggested in the following fact from the 
Sparta (Ga.) Index: 


An old man in Virginia had two boys. The elder 
fell marching. beneati the Stars and Stripes, the 
rounger batt! ng for the Lost Cause. After the war, 
Re old man ge ered up their bones, brought them 
home and laid them side by side in one grave. 

‘Above them he erected a single shaft, on one side 
of which was inscribed, ‘Sacred to the memory of 
my eldest son, who fell fighting for the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

‘On the opposite side was inscribed, ‘Sacred to the 
memory of my youngest son, who fell fighting for 
the Lost Cause.” Hi gher’ up, in the centre, in bold 
characters, was this insoription, “God knows who 


was right.” 
eg 
A BOY SITTING ON EGGS. 
Edison’s alster tells a good story of her brother, 


which seta him forth as an experimenter even in 
boyhood: 


“He tried to ait on eggs,” she sald. 

“What's that? How? What do you mean?” in- 
quired the listener. 

“Why, he was about six, I should think, and he 
found out how the goose was setting, and then saw 
what the surprising result was. One day we missed 
him, called, sent messengers, couldn't find Im any- 
where. By-and-by, don't you think, father found 
him curled up Ina nest he had made {n the barn and 





filled with goose and hens’ eges,—actually altting on 
the eggs audl trying to haveh threnal” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 











For Coughs, Colds and Throat Disorders, 

use “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” laving proved thelr 
efficacy bya test of many yeurs. 25e.a box. (Cum.) 

eee 

if Bliowographs on glass for 

le and stamp, Geo. E. Ferrill, Underhill Ctr., Vt. 

BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free, TAYLOK BROS. Jo., Cleveland, O. 


HOUSEKEEPERs, READ! 
Send for Circular aud learn how to ‘make your own 
baking powder, which will be pure and free {rom porson, 
nnd at fess thah half what youiare now pasing. No hum 
bug. Address QUEEN BAKING POWDER Co., 
Marshall, Michigan, 


62 PIECES MUSIC $1, 


‘The latest volume of Musical Hours contains 
tiful songs and 27 choice instrumental pieces. All new 
and by the best composers. ‘The pieces are tur Plano or 
Organ, and are full musie size (Would cost, separately, 
ore go). Elegantly printed, and bound in doth, elt 
and red edges. Sent, post-paid, for $1 (cash or stam) 
GEO. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple Place, Bos 


Valentines. 


‘New Designs for 1879. We present this senson the fin 
eat assortment of Valentines in the market. Our COMIC 
VALENTINES -—real Hit 'em Hards—are the funniest 
ever made, representing in burlesque all the different 
‘Trades and Professions, Price. assorted, 10 cts. ker doz:s 
Tscts, ver grosz, Our SENTIMENTAL VALEN- 
TINES this year are unusually pretty, being formed in 
elegant designs of lace and gold. ‘These beautiful souve- 
nirs are made expressive of every sentiment, from mere 
regard to deep affection, and are suited to either sex. 
State what kind is wanted, and we can suit you as well a8 
though here in person. » 10c, 15c, 20¢, 25c, 3c, 50c, 
$1, $2, $3, $5. $10, $15, $20 and $25 each. Cameo Box 
jentines from $1 up. All securely packed, by mail, post- 
paid. Clean pestage stamps taken same as cash. Address 

EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 

P.O. Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York. 
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aving Labor, Cleam- 
eapness, Unequaled. 
rs, Canton, Mass. 


FLORILINE. 


“cc FLORILIN E,” 





—FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 


in the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoronghly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth frotn all parasites or liv~ 
ing “aniinaleuls,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLOBRILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soa, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 


harmless. 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 OxvorD St., 
London, En; |, and retailed everywhere. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a Plumber, use one 
of our RUBBER 


ELASTIC FORCE CUPS, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
50 CENTS. 


HODCMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Send for description. 








“Goop PeNMANsuiP is very desirable in whatever station in life you are placed, and we are pleased to note that 


the aystemn of American pennianship introduced by Prof, 
States, is very popniar in London, and is used In many of the leading commercial houses. It is called “+ 


nited 
1's 


G. A. Gaskell, of Manchester, New Hampshire, 








Compendiuny,” and is siinpier and more easily learned, and may be written with greater ease and rapidity, than any 
of the old styles. Trabuer & Co., Booksellers, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, have it for ‘sale.”— Pall Mall Gazeite, London, 


England. 


“The salient advantages of Garkell’s system are its legibility, rapidity and beauty. There fs no style of writing, 
iu 


plain or ornamental, business or epistolary, for lady or gentleman, which is not inc! 


led in this admirable system. 
elegant 


Kind we think that if anything at all could fire an indifferent writer with a desire to become an expert and 
penman, an ell’ 


inspection of Mr. Gaakell’s system would do s0.”—New York Daily 


Witness. 
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ELF TEACHING PENANSHIP 


which has 
land, ever published in either country, isn 













1) wishing to change thei 
and beautiful style, can do so very 
from 


esent 
aly 







todd hour 


GASKELLI’S COMPENDIUM. 


become the most popniar, both at home and in Eng- 
altogether in book-form, like 


It cousists of four parts, viz 




















Copy-Slips, Book of Instructions, Ornamental Sheet and Case, 

It is designed equally for all ages and stages of advancement; for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, as also for Girls and Boys. Among the many models 
for practice it gives 

BOLD BUSINE WRITING, 
Consisting of Movement Exercises, Invoices, Notes, Ledger Headings, 
Model Signatures, etc., etc. 
LADIES’ PENMANSHIP, 

Of the most elegant description, as used in Letters, Notes, Invitations, 





Cards'and Albums. 
ORNAMENTAL WORK, 












O attain to the highest possible proficiency; off-hand 
ds, Swans, Quills, Scrolls, etc., and German’Text, Old 
ttering. 
in the form of written and other pen exercises. The' 
hall Book oF INSTRUCTIONS, neatly illustrat 
ull directions for acquiring perfect control of the pen and cot 
form 
IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


For nearly twenty yeara the business colleges turned out nearly all of the really fine penmen in this country. 
But during the past five years this aystem has made six superior writers to the business colleges one. Their work is 
Jess artiatic and perfect than that of those who lave confined themselves exclusively to this system, practising faith- 
fully by themselves at home, without combining the branch with numerous others. The following specimens of ini- 
provement have never been equalled, ‘by any school in this country. ‘They are perfect reproductions of the originals. 

o 


e full post-office address 


| LMacrcag 


‘New Styler 


‘each purty is given. 





Mr. M. writes: “In the Fall of 77 I purchased one of your 
Compendiums, and began to imitate yonr style. Your 
Took of Instructions recommends the muscular move- 
ment. I had previously used the finger. In one day I 
learned the principles thoroughly; and practice since 
then has developed your ideas. 

“L. MADARAsz, San Antonio, 
Old Style: 


Ye Lb, Fir hy. 


New Style: 


Texas.” 





“Enclosed find two specimens, one written before and 
the other after using your Compendium. I wish you 
‘would tell me what you'think of my writing, for one who 
has never had any tnetruction exceit from your ‘Compen- 
dium, . H. Faireminp, Newtown, Conn.” 





Old Style: 


New Style: 





Mr. Mehan writes: “‘I send you a specimen of my writ= 
Ing Wefore and after using your Compendium, which T 
consider the best thing of the kind ever devised. 
“J. M. MgitaN, Principal Ames High School. 
“P.O. Address, Nevada, Iowa.” 


Old Style: Ze 


New Style: 


“Your Compendium has been a great help tome. Yon 
will find enclosed two of my autographs, ane. written bee 
fore and the other after using it. 

“A. 8. O8noRN, Grass Lake, Mich.” 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address, Postpaid, for ONE DOLLAR. 


Prof. 


Registered Letters and Money Orde: it isk. A 
GEORGI! A. GASKELL, 


Principal of Bryant & Stratton Business College, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
*RemEMBER, al letters are prompily answered. If you do not get immediate returns, write again, and we will 


see where the f: 
Deser 
Special, 


ault lies, 
tive Circulars Free for Stamp. 









jo many constantly write ua that they are unable to procttre good pens, that we here give notice that 
we will send our otcn, post-paid. to any ‘address, for forty cents per box (quarter gross). 
steel penain the market. Postage Stamps inay be remitted for pens, Send only ones and (wos. 


‘These are the very beat 


For the Companion. 
DISAPPEARED. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 


“T can’t finish it without a piece of copper 
wire, and a piece of copper wire can’t be found 
short of O.dport. How vexatious!’ 

The speaker was a fair young man, scarce 
twenty years of age, David Golden by name. 
He sitting at the kitchen-table at work upon 
a ‘curions, old-fashioned silver watch, which 
might be traced back through a series of Goldens 
to the first Golden who ever set foot on Ameri- 
can soil, which timed his dying breath, and 
stopped, so tradition said, when his heart ceased 
to beat. 

Not that David was a watchmaker. It was 
difficult to tell what he was, His father called 
him a “universal genius,”’ and weall know what 
that means. It meant, in his particular case, 
that David could do anything he undertook, but 
that he was inclined to undertake so many things 
that it seemed little likely he wonld ever settle 
down upon any one in such a way as to inake it 
of any practical use, 

With Willie and Boyd there had been no 
trouble. They had sowed and reaped, fed the 
piga and tended the cattle on their father’s farm, 
in the good old way, till they came of age, and 
then he had set them up with spng little farms 
of their own. 

He wonld have been glad to do the same for 
David, but though he loved every creature on 
the place like a brother, they might all have 
starved while he was hunting the woods for 
mosses and minerals, and little he recked of seed- 
time and harvest when lying under a ehady tree 
reading the “‘Arnbian Nights,” or a book of for- 
eign travels. Both were equally real to him, 
and both filled his head with visions little in ac- 
cord with the every-day life of a farmer. 

Then nothing would do but he must go abrdnd 
and see some of the wonderful things of which 
he had read, and once his father allowed him to 
take a sea voyage, in the hope that it would cure 
him of his fancies. But unfortunately it did not; 
it only made him worse. 

Being, however, a dutifu! son in the main, he 
kept his wishes to himself, and plodded about on 
the farm as best he might, varying the scene by 
making toys for his little brothers, or for the 
neighbors’ children. 

‘These toys were almost always ships, or Chi- 
nese pagodas, or Leaning Towers of Pisa. Lat- 
terly he had discovered that he conld take a 
watch to pieces and put it together again, and 
now half the chronometers in the neighborhood 
were under his care. 

“Why don’t you set up the business and make 
money by it?” said his father, catching at any- 
thing that looked like a reasonable means of 
earning a livelihood. 

“I like to do it, father,” said he; “I don't want 
to be paid for amusing myself.” And this brings 
us to the beginning of our story again. 

“I can’t finish it withont a piece of copper 
wire, and a piece of copper wire can’t be had 
short of Oldport. How vexatious!’’ 

“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,”’ snid his father. ‘‘Seeing you have got 
tw go to town, you might just call at the bank 
and get a pnekage for me. I thonght I should 
have to go myself, but I hate to spare the time.”’ 

“J'll attend to jt, father."” 

“And suppoze you call at the milliner’s and 
get me a yard of ribbon to finish trimming my 
bonnet. I must have it before Sunday Miss 
Battles will know which it is,”’ said David’s sis- 
ter Faith, who, with pretty Jessie Wynne, was 
sitting on the porch shelling beans. 

“Certainly, sis,” said the good-humored youth. 
“And what shall I bring you, Jessie?” 

“Nothing—but yourself,” said Jessie, and 
blushed lest she should seem to have said more 
than she intended. 

Plucking a rose which was nodding its head 











DISAPPEARED. 


knowingly at the group, David flung it into Jes- 
sie’s lap, saying,— 

“Keep that till I come.” * 

Then he strode away, and his tall, sender 
figure was soon lost behind the row of poplars 
that skirted the lane. 

“Hasn't David got back yet?’ asked Mr. 
Golden, as he took his seat at the supper-table 
that night. 

“No,” said his wife. ‘The girls have been to 
thi feot of the lane two or three times to meet 
him, but he wasn’t in sight. Ido hope he won't 
be out after dark with all that money.” 

“T’ most wish I hadn’t sent him for it,"’ said Mr. 
Golden. ‘But then he wouldn't let anybody 
know he had it, he’s bright enough for that.” 

“Somebody might have been watching him 
unbeknown,”’ sugge:ted Mrs. Golden. 

“Now don’t you go to worrying about David,” 
said Faith. ‘‘He’s likes cat,—he always lights 
on his feet. Ido wish he'd bring home my rib- 
bon, though; I wanted you to put it on for me, 
Jess.” 

“Time enough for that before Sunday,” said 
Jessie, with a lightness which belied her heart. 

By-and-by the kitchen clock struck nine, and 
springing to her feet, Jessie exclaimed, ‘‘O my, 
I didn’t think it was so late! Mother will begin 
to think I am lost, too.” 

“Pll go with you, if you'll accept an old man's 
company instead of a young one’s,”’ said Mr. 
Golden. 

“Tt’s such a beautiful night I guess I'll go, 
too,” said Faith. ‘Perhaps we shall meet David 
on the way.” 

But although more than once they thought 
they discerned his lithe form in the distance, it 
proved to be only the swaying shadow of a 
poplar, 

“He means to show me that I wns too forward 
in saying what I did,” said Jessie to herself, 
when she had bade her friends good-night; ‘but 
when he does come. I'll show him that I meant 
nothing at all, that I will. As to the rore, I’ve 
a good mind to throw it away,” snatching it 
from her belt. ‘But perhaps he has a good ex- 
cuse; and anyhow, the rose isn't to blame, poor 
thing.” 

“I wish I knew where that boy was,” sald 
Mrs. Golden, taking a last look out into the 
night, as her husband went to bar the front door 
preparatory to going to bed. 

“T can tell you where he {s,”’ said Faith, con- 
fidently; “‘he's staying with Tom Penhallow. 
It isn't the first time by a good deal.” 

“I know he and Tom are greng cronies,” said 
Mrs. Golden. “‘It’s singular, too, for they aint 
a bit alike,” . 





“T wish they were more alike in some things,” 
said Mr. Golden. 

“T hope you don’t mean to say that Tom's sn- 
perior to onr David! Why, he can't shake a 
stick at him!” 

“I mean to any that I wish David lind some of 
Tom's prudence, and his careful, saving ways.” 

“They say he’s a dreadful mean critter,” re- 
marked Mrs. Golden. 

“‘He’s steady and industrious, and knows how 
to stick to one thing, and that’s what you can't 
say of our David, more’s the pity.” 

“There nint but one thing he knows,’’ said 
Faith, ‘‘and that’s how to tend that little gro- 
cery of hia.” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Golden. ‘‘The idea of 
comparing Tom Penhallow with our David!" 

This brief discussion had so diverted the minds 
of the Golden family that they went quietly to 
bed and slept till merning; but when the morn- 
ing was well on ita way towards noon, and still 
the wanderer had not returned, their anxiety 
was renewed. 

“If it wasn't for the money, I shouldn’t think 
uo strange of it,” said Mr. Golden. 

“Law, he's forgotten all about the money, and 
gone off snipe-shooting with Tom,” said the in- 
vincible Faith. 

Bat this view of the case, however satisfac- 
tory to Faith, wns not reassuring to her father, 
suggesting as it did the idea of his precious 
package having gone to feed the snipes. 

“T guess I'll harness up Dobbin and go down 
to Oldport,’’ said he. 

His first call was at Tom Penhallow’s shop, 
where a small boy informed him that ‘Tom had 
gone off somewhere, he didn’t know where.” 

This seemed to confirm the snipe-shooting 
theory, so he drove at a leisurely pace to the 
widow Penhallow’s; but there he heard news 
which plunged him into the deepest anxiety. 

David had not passed the night there, nor had 
he been at the house at all. More than that, she 
felt quite sure her son had not seen him, as he 
said nothing of it when he came home from the 
shop, which was at the usual time, and he had 
started early in the merning for Boston to pur- 
chase goods. 

With a heavy heart Mr. Golden went to the 
bank. 

David had called at three o’cluck on the pre- 
ceding afternoon, presented his father’s order, 
and received the package. That was all they 
knew of the matter at the bank. 

He also traced him to the watchmaker's, and 
two or three persons remembered seeing him in 
the street either yesterday or the day before, 
they were not certain which. 
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Dick was busily engaged with his jack-knife, he 
asked,— 

“What are you doiag, bub?” 

“Tm fixing my top. I made it myself. It’s 
a good top, tuo, only it won’t go,” said Dick. 

“That's a bad fault. Let me see what Jcan 
do,” said the traveller; and taking his knife 
from his pocket, he whittled a little here and a 
little there. 

“Now I guess it will keep its centre of grav- 
said he, and pulling the string, he sent it 
whirling across the floor in a manner that 
bronght forth yells of delight from Dick. 

“Why, it's nothing but a streak! There she 
goes!—under the table—under the chairs! Take 
care o’ your toes. girls!” As the gyrations grew 
slower, and finally, when it seemed about to top- 
ple over, he picked it up, drew a long breath, 
ard ejaculated, ‘That bents all!” 

“Yes, she’s all right now,” said the young 
man. “It's a nice thing to know how to make 
your own tops Isuppose you made that little 
craft over the mantel-piece, too.’” 

“O, no, I can't make ships. David made 
that.” 

“And who is David?” 

“He was my brother, that got killed” —— 

Here Dick's reply was brought to a sudden 
close by a thrust from Faith's elbow, accompa- 
nied by a “Hold your tongne!”” 

“IT aint a-goin’ to hold my tongue,” snapped 
Dick, rubbing the wounded place. “I've as 
good a right to talk as you.” 

“There, there, be quiet,’? said Mr. Golden, 
soothingly. ‘It’s a sad etory, sir, and we don’t 
often allude to it. David was our son, who was 
murdered three years ago.” 

“Murdered! How, pray!” 

“Well, that we don’t know, for his body was 
never found.” 

“But what motive could any one have for so 
foul a deed?” 

“The usnal motive, sir; money. He had quite 
a large amount just taken from the bank.” 

“And of this money you never found any 
trace?” 

“None at all; the cunning villain looked out 
for that.’” 

" “And your son was—excuse me—quite trust- 
worthy,—not wild or roving at all; in short, he 
was entirely above suspicion?” 

“He was, to everybody that knew him,’ said 
Mr. Golden, with dignity, “but an angel could 
not escape the tongue of slander.” 

“Then there were those who charged him 
falsely?” 

“There were. They charged him with run- 
ning off with the money.” 

“Horrible!” exclaimed the young man. 

“We always hoped we might trace the villain 
by a curious old watch David had with him, and 
sometimes I think it will be the means of bring- 
ing him to light yet.” 

“What kind of watch?” 

Mrs. Golden, who had all this time hardly 
taken her eyes off the stranger, now came for- 
ward, and said, eagerly,— 

“It was a large silver watch, a hundred years 
old, and it had a qneer picture on the back,—I 
never could quite make ont what it was,—but I 
should know that watch in Guinea.” 

“Was it anything like that—n.other?"” holding 
his own up before her. 

“My son, my son!’’ cried she. “I knew it 
wax David’s voice, but I thought he was dead— 
dead!’ and the poor, joyful mother covered her 
face with her apron and wept alond. 

Pale and trembling, Tom Penhallow leaned 
on the back of his chair for support. 

“Then you were not lost in the Tempest?’ 
said he. 

‘“Wrecked, but not lost,” said David. 

‘When calmness was in some measure restored, 
they all sat down, and David told the story of 
his disappearance. 

“When I left the watchmaker’s,”’ said he, “IT 
chanced to mect an old friend, and we strolled 
together down to the wharf to see what was go- 
ing on. The first person we saw there was my 
old captain, who was just about to sail for Liver- 
pool. He was in great trouble because his clerk 
was taken sick at the last moment, and imme- 
diately offered the position to me. 

“It was a first-rate chance, and I only hesi- 
tated bocause I could not come home and say 
gocd-by; but then it was a short voyage, and I 
was ceitain of your consent, go I entrusted the 
package of money and a letter to my friend, who 
promised to deliver it that very night. 

“I think now that I was hasty. I thought 
then that I was doing right. We set sail. The 
Tempest was wrecked when ten dars ont; but TI 
had the good fortune to be picked up bya vessel 
bound for Australia, It was long befcre we 
reached our destination, and when we did, I 
had nothing but the clothes on my back. 
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“I thought the wisest thing to do was to go to 
work and earn something. This I did, and suc- 
ceeded so well that I put off my return from time 
to time far beyond my original intention. 1 
wrote whenever an opportunity offered, but it 
ecems no letter was ever received. g 

“The rest of the story must be told by an- 
other, and there sits the only man who can tell 
it,”? with a nod at Tom Penhallow. 

“Don’t be too hard on me,” said Tom. “I 
meant to deliver the package safely when I took 
it; I did, on my soul! but I was busy that night, 
getting ready to go to Boston, and I thought it 
wouldn't make any great odds whether I went 
then or not. You often stayed away over night, 
so I thought they wouldn’t worry. 

“Well, I hadn’t all the money I wanted to buy 
my stores, and I used some of that, but I meant 
to replace it; but a man that was owing me did 
not pay, 60 I couldn’t just then, and by-and-by 
I saw a notice that the Tempest was wrecked, 
and all aboard lost. 

“So I said to myself, or Satan whispered it in 
my ear, ‘Who'll be the wiser if I keep the 
money?” The rest you know, so where’s the 
use of going over it? I've played my game and 
lost it, so there's the end.”” 

Yes, Tom had played his game and lost it,— 
lost reputation, lost friends, lost his promised 
bride; and in a short time he left Oldport for 
good, driven from thence by the force of public 
sentiment. 

As to Jessie, when David asked her if she had 
kept the rose, she owned that she had, and he 
assured her that he had brought her back just 
what she requested,—himself. So it was a bar- 
gain. 

“Didn't I tell you oar David always lit on his 
feet?” said Faith, 

Ee 
For the Coinpanion. 
WHY HE DID NOT GO. 

“I don’t like cirkises,” said Grandma Baseett, 
emphasizing the remark with an extra blow of 
the flatiron, as she placed it on the triangular 
iron stand. 

“Why, everybody goes to them,” said blue- 
eyed Miriam, conxing the baby she had brought 
to show grandma how it could walk with hands 
outspread, 

“I'm sorry for’t,’’ waa the grim rejoinder. 

“Sorry for what, grandma?” and a sunburnt, 
langhing face appeared at the door. It was her 
grandson from the farm two or three miles 
away, and he had brought a small sack of pota- 
toes for her. 

“Sorry for what, granny?’ he repeated. 

“Sorry because cirkises come, and people 
go to 'em,” was the answer. 

“Oh, you're old-fashioned, granny dear! Peo- 
ple don’t have auch notions now; and besides, 
circuses are nicer than they used to be. Why, I 
bronght in some early apples off my own tree to 
sell on purpose to go to this one, and I wanted 
to give little Miriam a treat. I was going to ask 
her.” 

“Well, yon needn’t, for she can’t go. I'd as 
soon see her buried,—I'd like ter said,” was the 
old lady’s reply. 

“Why, granny, how can you say so? What 
possible objections can yon have?” asked her 
grandson, a little warmly. ‘Poor Miriam never 
goes anywhere. All work and no play makes 
little girls dul. I'm sure it’s very instractive,— 
the animals and curiosities from all parts of the 
wor!d; and then the music and the horsea’’—— 

“Yes, yes; I know all about it. Hevn’t I hed 
cause to? It jest makes my heart ache to hear 
you going on so,—and—well, yes, I s’pose I 
might as well tell you my objections. You've 
never heered ’em. It’s best for some things 
never to be spoke of only in the way of warn- 
in’. 

“I don’t s’pose ye remember yer uncle Eben? 
Miry here was on’y six months old when he 
died, an’ yer couldn't ’n’ been over five, and not 
livin’ where you do now, either. 

“Eben was the harnsomest of my boys, an’ 
bright an’ smart as he could be. There never 
was such a boy as he was for books, 

‘When he was ’bont twenty-two, thore cone 
one of them soul-destroyers—that’s what I call 
*em—into Upton village,—that’s about two miles 
from here,—an’ {t stayed ’bout two months, 

“T was sort o’ strict, and when Eben talked of 
goin’, I gaid all I could agin it; but he was of 
age, and I couldn't deny him right np an’ down. 
So he went, an’ from that first night my poor 
boy waen’t the same. 

“Every day he'd be quiet an’ absent-like, an’ 
every night he’d be to Upton. Father and I 


grew worried, but what could wedo? He didn’t 
tell us nothing. 

“One day—I guess it was a week after the 
cirkis had gone—what does Eben do but bring 
And that wife,—well, she played 


home a wife! 
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in the cirkis,” added Grandma Basse.t, with! in good shape, and treat them as well as you 


suppressed bitterness, 
“She was a little creeter, but didn’t I see the 


paint throngh her white veil, and didn't I feel | 


that she wasn't a true woman, that everything 
about her was false as her color was? 

“Poor Eben! he thonght the world of her, and 
perhaps she meant to be good to him; but you 
see the power of habit was strong. 

“For Eben’s sake we tried to like her; but we 
could gee that the quiet of the old farm and our 
homely ways growed irksome to her. She want- 
ed the cirkis life, and after her baby was born,— 
a year from the time she fust come to us,—Eben 
took her to a cirkis for the srke of old times, and 
—and—I'd a good deal rather not say it, but the 
fact is, it was bred inthe bone. She met some of 
her misernble friends, and whether they per- 
suaded her or not I don’t know, but in a few 
days she ran away with her baby,—that innocent 
child, to train up, maybe, for the cirkis-ring.”’ 

“Indeed, that was dreadful, granny,’’ said 
George. in a low voice, while fifteen-year-old 
Miriam looked down with motherly care on her 


little baby cousin, who had fallen asleep in her! 


lap. 

“Dreadfal!—that wasn’t the worst of it. When 
Eben came to know it, heturned white asa stone 
statue, but he never said a word. He took the 
best horse we had, nnd went off. Nobody liked 
toxpeak to him, but we was all prepaied-like for 
something dreadful. 

“Well, he never come home alive,” quavered 
granny, looking hard at her iron, then setting it 
down and wiping her eyes with a corner of her 
apron. 

“He was brought home—dead!—my noble, 
harnsome boy. We never rightly knew the 
story, but suppose he attacked somebody, and 
in self-defence, so it was said, the man shot my 
Eben. 

“It wasn’t six months after that when one 
night—a desperit windy, stormy night it was— 
we heered the front door open and shet, and go- 
ing into the entry, there was Eben’s poor baby 
jest lying on the rag sound asleep, for I ‘pose 
they'd give it come drug. 

“We took it in, of course, poor little thing! 
and it’s been the light and comfort of our home 
ever sence; and now you know why I won't let 
Eben’s child—yes, that's her—go to the cirkiz, 
even with a good buy like you."” 

There was a long silence. Miriam was crying 
softly, and George stood, one foot crossed over 
the other, his eyes cast down. 

“I believe I don't care about going myself," 
he said, in an undertone; and he did not go. 


ALMA. 
++ 


For the Companton. id 


THE DISCOMFITED SPORTSMEN. 

Last summer, & laughable incident occurred 
to disturb the quiet of a hospitable Berkshire 
household where I was visiting. 

My genial host, an old-school gentleman, a 
gradnate of Harvard. and who has for years 
filled honorable positions in the country, war 
sitting, one morning, on the sunny piazza, 
dressed as a farmer, smoking his favorite clay 
pipe. 

Suddenly, a stylish term dashed up to the 
door with a great flourish. One of the two 
young men who occupied the carriage called 
ont,— 

“Hallo, old fellow! Is this Onks’s?”” 

“Yes,” said the Hon. Mr. Onks, coolly, some- 
what astonished at the rongh salutation. 

‘Well, then,” throwing the reins to the sup- 
posed servant, and jumping ont, ‘‘this is the place 
we were searching for. But why any one should 
build such an ark of a house as this up here 
among the hills beats me! Put up my horses, 
rnb them down, and feed them well,—and don’t 
half-do it. Then we want yon to show us the 
fishing-pond or brook, or whatever it is, where 
the trout live, and the woods where we shall 
find those partridges we've heard so much 
about.’” 

And the two young men strode through the 
open door into the sitting-room. They were 
dressed in sporting costume. One carried a 
rifle and game-bag, the other a fishing-rod, 
tackle and basket. 

Mr. Oaks called one of his men to care for the 
team, and went himself to show them the way 
ta the sporting-grounds, He came back greatly 
amused, and found us all indignant at the treat- 
ment he had received. 

“They have ordered us to have dinner ready 
for them at two o'clock, precisely,”’ said he, 
langhing, ‘and have put in the proviso that 
while we are about it, we get them something 
fit to eat.”” 

‘And what shall I do about it?” asked Jen- 
nie, my host’s daughter. 

“Oh, have everything ready for the upstaits 


| 





can.” 

The order was carried out to the letter. The 
young men came back, tired and hungry, and 
with but very little game. ‘They blustered and 
swore at their guide for not showing them the 
right place for game. 

They did full justice, however, to the excel- 
lent dinner, but they called Miss Jenny ‘‘Betty’’ 
and ‘Bridget’ when she carried in the dessert, 
—her father insisted that she should,—asking 
“Had she ever been to teown, or seen the stenm 
kears?”’ 

After dinner they lounged abont the out- 
buildings, smoked cigars and expectorated upon 
the hall floor, and at last called out to the host,— 

“Look here, Old Two Hundred, get our team 
ont, and be quick about it! We've been ‘sold’ 
in coming away out here atid not getting any 
fish, and not even seeing Onks, after what we’ ve 
heard about his droll stories! But I suppose 
you can tell us what our bill is?” 

“You are quite welcome to what you have 
had,”’ was the reply. “This is not a hotel. I 
am William Oaks, and I could have given you 
that information some time ago had you taken 
pains to inquire,”” 

Never were two young fellows so crestfallen! 
They looked as if a slight breeze would have 
toppled them over. They stammered out inco- 
herent apologies, and declared that they had 
often seen fish and game at the station ten miles 
away which were said to have come from Oaks’. 
They had seen parties going to and from the 
game place, and had jnmped at the conclusion 
that it was a public house. 

Mr. Oaks accepted their apologies with a grace- 
ful manner, but told them a litle story upon the 
propriety of civil behavior at all times and places. 

Just then the radiant Miss Jenny came down 
stairs, dressed in a heavy black silk visiting- 
suit, He called her, and as she came forward, 
intreduced her with his old-fashioned, courtly 
grace, as “My daughter, gentlemen; the mis- 
tress of her old father’s house, and the pride of 
his heart.”” 

The two yonng “gentlemen’’ bowed awk ward- 
ly, sprang into their carriage and drove rapidly 
down the mountain road. A friend coming in 
soon after had met and recognized them, and he 
told us their names and occnpations. They will 
never forget Mr. Oaks, or their own mortifica- 
tion and impudent folly. 

ANNIE A. PRESTON 
Se ig 


THE VOICE OF THE FOUNTAIN. 
As pure and white 
The waters bright 
In crystal atrenims ontpour, 
Their aparklea write. In words of light, 
‘This legend everin: re; 
Who atops to drink 
Upon the brink 
Of onr oferfiowing brim. 
Need never think hie lips should shrink 
from what we pour for him, 
No polson fout 
Is none bow! 
To mndden henrt and brain, 
No wicked bane to kill the soul, 
And fill each sense with pain, 
Fly from the charms 
And balefel harms 
Round maddening cups that cling, 
To soothing calms and healing balms 
That one pure waters bring! 
Pittsburg Chronicle. 
—_—+e—____ 


For the Companion, 
LAUGHING RIX. 

“Ha, ha, ha, good-evenings! Hows you do? 
Ha, ha, ha!” | 

This was the salutation of a fat, dumpy, rosy 
little Dutchman, whose head alone came into the 
room where I was sitting in a friend’s house. 

“Is that man an idiot?’ I asked. 

“Far from it,” was the reply. ‘(He can teach 
all of us wisdom. But he is in trouble to-night; 
I know by his laughing so.” 

“That's a strange sign of trouble,” I said. 

“Yer, but you shall hear his philosophy. Rix, 
come in!’ my friend called. 

He had modestly vanished on seeing a stranger 
in the room. 

The little man entered, laughing as if he were 
witnessing a comedy, and said, “I brings home 
you vatch all mend, go he vill gepe dime like de 
down glock.” 

“Well, what work have you on hand next?” 

“J has ne mores of york now. Ha, ha, ha,— 
ha,—hal” and he went off into a peal of langh- 
ter which frightened me, as I saw nothing to 
laugh at, 

“What have you been doing since I saw you 
last?” asked his friend. 

“Ha, ha, ha! I been do mostof any ting. Von 
sick man, he vill dat I sit all night in chair and 
look at he, and give me dollar vor all nights. I 
lifts him go goot he love me, and eny, ‘Got bless!" 
Den I gives young lady lesson on guitar in even- 
ing, and I breaks up de Madame Dane manures- 
heap and pours him all over de garden next 
days. Den I mends your vatch and—and”’-—— 
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“Well, what have yon to do to-morrow?” 
asked his friend. 

“Ha, ha, ha! I’s got no tings more to do mor- 
row; but den,—ha, ha, ha!” 

“J hope you have some money if you have no 
work ahend?’” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ He put his hands on his sides 
to support himself and laughed again, and then 
said, “I go spond mine one dollar for bread and 
medicine for zick vife, and got none cent in bock- 
et. But Got He is gout, and mine heart is strong, 
—ha, ha, ha!’” 

“Come, Rix, tell my friend why you always 
langh when you're in trouble,”’ said the gentle- 
man. 

“Oh, ha, sir, I no calls dis drouble! ‘Cause 
docket got no monies in him is no drouble; death, 
he is droubie, and have bad soons is drouble, and 
have goot vife zick is drouble; but no meney is 
not drouble, ’cause Got give me goot arm and 
goot heart, and He up dere have all de gold in 
de hills, and de cows on de field, and He mine 
Fader and mine Got. 

“You vants to hear vy I langhs ven J got no 
vork and no monies? I dell you. 

“Ven I vas young in mine own gountry, I 
zometimno very sad ’cause I say, ‘I be all dimes 
poor.’ Zometime zick and lame, and cannot go 
school mit boys, nor dance on de green mit de 
girls Den I cry tears out of my eyes, and have 
sad face, and zighs and groans! 

“One days, old beggar man he comes to mine 
fader house and say, ‘What ail me?” 

“Mine fader he shake head and say, ‘He 
gloomish.’ 

“Den old beggar say, ‘What? forgot dere is 
von Got over all? Ven you sighs, and gronns, 
and cry tears ’canse you can’t has everytings, 
—dat is de enemy of you soul tempts you to 
blame Got! 

“ ‘Now, mine poy,’ says he, shlappin’ me on 
mine shoul’er, ‘whenever you feels dat comin’, 
go out into Got’s sunshine and loog up and ear, 
“I vill no more weep and zigh, but will laugh 
for joy ’cause Got’s earth is green, and His corn 
grow, and His water free, and ‘cause He is my 
Fader, and will net forgets me.” 

“Vell, I jumps up and runs ont mitont my 
stick,—I been Iame dat dimes,—and I see de 
grass green, and de water blue, and de sky 
bright, and feels life in me, and I crys, ‘Away, 
mine enemy!’ and den I laugh g0 loud de neigh- 
bors runs ont and says,— 

“Rix, he goes mad!’ But I says ‘no.’ 

“‘Nex' day mine ancle as pay de doctor for 
cure me, and who drives me to town mit his 
donkey, he go die quick, and my heart pegin to 
say, ‘You no more be cure now!’ Bat I push 
back de sighs, and J laughs, and I thanks Got 
got breath to laugh mit! 

“Vell, I gets vell, and grows up, and marries, 
and gomes to Ameriga to earn honest bread. 
But I gets here, and den gomes hard dimes, and 
no vorks, and mine goot vife be sick! De tears 
and sighs ’gins to gome, and I feel de bad 
enemy say,— 

‘““‘Now dis time you go starve, and you sick 
vife starve too.” 

‘Den I jomps up and shakes mine vist in his 
face, and langh ont and say, ‘Ha ha, ha! Yon 
knows I’s all right, and I knows dat too!’ And 
when he hear me laughs, he runs off, nnd soon 
vork comes for me. 

“Tt is small ting td laugh when bread and 
vork is blenty; but it is goot, goot to him as can 
laugh when dere be no vork, no pread, no mon- 
fes! I finds to langh such dimes drive off de 
bad enemy as say I go starve now. 

“When one vork gone, and all done, some 
more man gomes and say,— 

“Rix, I wands mine vatech mend; or mine 
daughder she vants you tench guitar;’ and if no 
vatch and no danghder, den he sny, ‘Rix, come 
saw wood, or hoe fields, or spread manures, or 
weeds onions, or zomethin’;’ «nd ven I cannot 
mend vatch mit mine own drade dat I learn in 
my own goundry, den I vill do all tings fore I 
starves!”” 

“But you have ‘no things’ at all todo now,” 
said his friend. : 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ven I goes home now, mine 
vife will says to me,— 

“ ‘Rix, man’s been here for yon go vork!’ 
Dat is always de vay, so my heart strong in Got; 
and I langhs to drive off de bad enemy dat vill 
say I got no Got to gare forme. I dells you, 
geot friend, dere is very much good in sucha 
langh as’ — 

Here there was a lond knock at the back door, 
and the next moment a rough voice was heard 
asking,— 

“Ia Rix here? Tell him he’s wanted for a 
week up at Sanderson’s farm—right off.”’ 

Rix barat out langhing, made a bound for the 
kitchen, and was gone. 


. But he Jeft a lesson behind him. Although 





neither my friend nor myself cared to laugh 
away our cares, we did desire to keep up such a 
bright spirit and high heart as his through them 
all. J.D, CHapiin. 


—___+o—____ 
For the Companion. 


“OLD TUSKER.” 


While in Nashua a few weeks since, an old gentle- 
man from Hollis, N. H., told me the following story 
of that town: 

The tirst white man who came into Hollis to settle 
was young Petcr Powers, afterwards Captain Pow- 
ers. His wife's name was Anna. This was as early 
as the year 1737. 

Powers was not more than twenty-one or two 
years old, and Anna only eighteen. She had been 
the belle of her native town, in Massachusetts, and 
it must have been hard for her to leave her com- 
fortable home to live in those wilds in a log house, 
far away from any other white family. 

But “Pete Powers” was a resolute young fellow, 
determined to be free and independent, and to make 
a home of his own. Assoon ashe had made a clear- 
ing and built his cabin, he drove up throngh the 
woods from Dunstable four cows and some hogs. 
There was such an abundance of acorns and other 
mast near hia cabin that Powers thought he could 
make money by raising pork, 

Scarcely were his hogs turned loose in the woods, 
when the bears began to killthem. The bears were 
numerous, and they seemed “possessed”’ to catch 
poor Peter's hogs. He declared that it was “squeal, 
squeal!” and he “had to run forty times a day,” gun 
in hand, to drive off the bears. At the very sight or 
smell of a bear, his hogs would squeal *most at the 
top of their lungs, and run for the elearing. 

One day a Frénch Canadian fur-trader, in com- 
pany with two St. Francis Indians, stopped at Pe- 
ter's cabin, and the young farmer was told by the 
Canadian that if he wished to have a guardian for 
his hogs, he must let one of his male swine live till 
his tusks were full grown. This boar would drive 
off bruin and protect the whole herd. 

Acting on this advice, Peter wintered over one of 
his largest pigs, and kept it till it was six or seven 
years old. This was the “master hog” of the herd, 
They called him “Old Tusker,” and he was the hero 
of tha following incident. 

Some of my readers may smile at the idea of my 
calling a hog a hero; butif we may believe the early 
traditions of Hollis, Old Tusker was a really re- 
markable animal, not only for his great size and 
courage, but for his intelligence and fidelity. 

All swine that range free in the woods come in 
time to be stronger-limbed and freer in their move- 
ments than those kept in an enclosure. There are 
really no domestic animals so difficult to fence 
against as swine that are allowed to run free in pns- 
tures and in woods. 

The writer once saw a large “calico” hog in Mad- 
waska, Canada, that repeatedly leaped out of a pen 
that had a fence around it at least seven feet high. 


lnst resort, into an old house, the roof of which 
blown off, leaving the log walls standing. These 
walls, I judged, were between eight and nine feet 
high. The owner declared that in less than an hour 
the old fellow had scaled the walls and taken to the 
woods. 

Peter Powers’ Old Tusker when six years old was 
a terrible fellow to look at. In his ordinary rang- 
ing condition he was thought to weigh nearly six 
hundred pounds, Few dogs or horses could outrun 
him. When angered, his long, coarse bristles would 
rise along his shoulders and back five er six inches 
in height. 

His head and snont, too, had grown to inordinate 
size and length, and in ugly semi-circles on each side 
of his jaws his huge tasks protruded to the length of 
seven inches. 

These were the weapons with which he struck and 
gored his enemies, and they were formidable asa 
row of dirks. 

On hearing a bear, Old Tusker would gnash his 
tusks, and as he struck them together, they became 
heated and changed from white to a steely blue. 
Fierce and utterly unconscions of danger himself, 
he roamed the woods at the head of his herd, and 
woe betide the wild beast that dared attack any of 
his family! 

Yet, monster as he was, he knew and seemed to 
have a real affection for his youpg master and mis- 
tress, Mrs. Powers could go fearlessly among the 
herd, tho old “master hog” standing still to watch 
her approach with pleased grunts of recognition. 
The best trained dog would hardly have given them 
the protection that this boar did; for, more vigilant 
than a dog, he allowed no beast of prey to enter the 
clearing. To Mrs. Powers there was a sense of real 
security in the sight of this bristly, formidable old 
fellow. And now Ict me repeat, ns I heard it, the 
story of old Tuskers last battle. 

One afternoon late in September, as Mrs. Powers 
stood in the door of her log house, she heard, a great 
way off in the woods, the faint, high-pitched cry of 
one of her hogs. It was repeated for some time, 
louder and fainter, as it was borne by the breeze. 

She felt sure it was the creature’s death squeal, 
and that either a wild beast or an Indian was killing 
it. In considerable anxiety she stood and listened. 
Powers himself was felling trees at some distance 
from the cabin. His axe strokes she could hear 
away on the edge of their forest-girt farm. 

The cries of porcine misery ceased after a time, 
‘but a moment or two later the herd of hogs came 
rushing headlong out of the woods into the clearing, 


q: owner, who wanted to fatten him, drove him, as 








Yet, except for here and there a frightened “wooh!”" 
they were all mute; not an audible grunt from one 
in the herd. 

So frightened were they, that they ran for the 
sheds and pens where they were kept during the 
winter, and there hid themselves, but seized by a 
fresh panic, they all rushed forth again, and cross- 
ing the clearing at fall ran, disappeared in the woods 
on the opposite side, Old Tusker was not with 
them. 

Anna stood wondering and not a little terrified, 
hardly knowing what to make of these odd manau- 
vres. She turned to get the horn to call Peter from 
his work, but as she raised it to her lips, the old boar 
suddenly burst forth from the woods in eager pur- 
suit after his charge. 

His groff “barks” resounded across the clearing. 
He was x terrible object, his bristles upright, splashed 
and dyed with blood, his eyes seeming to finsh out 
red sparks, and as he ran and clashed his blue tusks, 
the foam flew in bloody finkes high over his head. 

Straight as an arrow across the clearing he went, 
and coming to their field of corn, he cleared the 
high log fence without touching even the topmost 
knot. Without stopping to taste the corn, he sped 
across the field, and leaping the fence on the oppo- 
site side, entered the forest in quest of the herd. 

As the sun was now about setting, and it was near 
the time Peter usually came home from his work, 
Anna thought it not best to alarm hin by blowing 
the horn, but wait his return; and it was not long 
before he came driving home the cows, and called to 
Anna to fetch ont the pails and help him do the 
milking. 

As they milked Anna told him what she had heard, 
and how strangely the hogs had behaved. 

Peter made light of it. “I'll warrant ye Old 
Tusker has settled it,” said he. 

But before they had finished milking, another 
outery arose a long way off in the woods. It wasa 
wild, confused and terrible noise. Peter jumped 
from his milking-stoo!l and went to the bars. Fora 
moment he stood and listened; then he called to 
Anna to run and bring out his gun. 

“Quick, Anna!” he exclaimed; “and fetch the 
powder-horn and balls, for Old Tusker himself is 
worsted!” 

In a trice she brought them out. 

“Look to yourself, Anna, and keep the door fast!” 
said Peter; and he bounded across the clearing into 
the woods. 

He had not gone far when he met the herd of hogs. 
streaming tumultuously through the underbrush. 
They rushed past him with the speed of the wind al- 
most, and seemed to be making for the clearing, 
but off at a distance he could hear the sounds of a 
frightfal combat, and he ran on towards them. 

It was in the direction of “Long Pond,” which 
lay about a mile and a half from his clearing. He 
supposed it must be on the side of the pond next to 
him, but on crossing the alder-swamp and coming 
out near the water, he found that the battle was on 
the opposite shore. 

‘The pond was here not over a hundred rods wide, 
and he could hear the combatants plainly, as they 
fought and tore each other, panting and blending 
their cries in mixed and frightful yells, which made 
the now darkening forest resound in a way to appall 
the stoutest heart. 

But Peter determined to go and help Old Tnsker 
at all hazards. It was rather more than a mile roand 
the foot of the pond, and the shore was thickly 
covered with black alders all, the way. Through 
these he made his way with all speed round the foot 
of the pond, and followed up the other shore. 

Not for an instant had the strange, laboring yells 
of the combatants ceased, and they seemed to grow 
in horrible intensity as he drew near His heart al- 
most misgave him, for it wus now very dark, and 
the place was amidst « growth of lofty black ashes 
sixty or seventy feet in height, standing ainong thick 
reeds and bog-grass higher than a man’s head. 


‘Working his way through the reeds as -expedi- 
tiously yet cautiously as he could, Peter came to the 
edge of a plat as large as his “‘cow-yard,” where the 
undergrowth had been beaten flat in the strrggle. 
In the midst of this gory arena sat Old Tusker erect, 
foaming and still defending himself against the furi- 
ous springs and blows of the largest bear Peter's 
eyes ever beheld. 

“Why, men,” Peter would afterwards say, de- 
scribing the battle, “that bear was bigger’n my old 
bell cow! and when she r’ared up, she was taller 
than the tallest man that ever stood in stockings! 
I thought I’d seen bears, but that one was big as 
an ox!” 

Peter at once took aim to fire, but the ferocious 
grapplings of the combatants had now bronght the 
hog between bim and the bear. He moved to one 
side. At that the bear saw him, and with one bound 
went out of sight among the reeds. Peter fired, but 
the bear was gone like a flash. 

“But you should have seen Old Tusker when he 
saw me step out where he sat! Peter would say. 
“He knew l'd come to help him. I never saw so 
thankful a critter; but he was completely winded 
and used up. As quick as he found the bear was 
gone he lay down flat, and panted, and wheezed, 
and fairly groaned. 

“1 gathered some dry stuff, and then flashed some 
powder in the pan of my gun and built a fire. 

“You never saw such asight! His hide was ripped 
half off him, and he was torn the worst I ever saw a 
critter; but he wa’n’t conquered yet. The minute 
he had got breath a bit, he rose up again and beat a 
challenge for the bear to come back, clashing his 
tusks and making the froth fly. 

Then be would stop a moment, and look this way 





and that, to see if the bear was coming, and then 
he’d challenge him again, and all that time the poor 
fellow couldn't stand at all on bis hind legs. 

“1 built up a good fire and burned some powder to 
keep the bear off, and then went back home, for I 
knew Anna would be worrying about me; but all 
the way down round the pond, and till I'd got off 
more than a mile, I could hear the old fellow chal- 
lJenging that bear to come back.” 

The next day Powers went down to the southwest 
part of the town and got a neighbor who had just 
moved in to help him, and they went together over 
to the scene of the affray. Old Tusker still lay 
where he had fought so valiantly, but in such a mis- 
erable plight that they mercifully put an end to his 
life. 

Meanwhile Anna had discovered that another of 
the herd was missing. Powers and his neighbor 
then crossed over to the place where she had heard 
the first hog squealing the previons afternoon. 

Here they found one of their largest hogs lying 
dead, killed by a bear, and close by a large bear, 
which had plainly been killed by the “master hog.”” 

Old Tusker had probably been at a considerablo 
distance when this hog was attacked, bat, summoned 
by its cries, he had come and killed the first bear. 
Then, while going after the herd, which had fled 
away, he seems to have fallen in with this second 
enormous bear, and fought her while fatigued with 
ranning and the hard battle in which he had just 
come cff conqueror. 

About a month after the death of Old Turker, an 
Indian who sometimes came to Peter’s cabin told 
him that while hanting cn the shore of a small pond 
a few miles distant from Long Pond, he had come 
upon the carcass of a huge bear lying out exposed 
on the sand. The animal had received several deep, 
singalar-looking wounds, which appeared to have 
become running sores. These had seemingly caused 
its death. 

Peter never doubted that this was the bear with 
which Old Tusker had fought his last battle, and 
that the bear's death wounds wero from the old 
“master hog’s” tusks. 

ne ga 


For the Companion. 


STREET SCENES IN THE ISLAND 
OF CAPRI. 


One fair summer we spent among the orange and 
lemon-thickets, the palm shadows and the pome- 
granate blossoms, of an island in the Mediterranean. 

All abont ua, the blue sea shimmered and sparkled. 
like a sun-touched amethyst. Across the Buy of 
Naples, Vesnvins towered loftily, telling us always, 
by the manner in which he wore his cap of smoke, 
whether the wind blew towards us from beautiful 
Italy, or rushed hotly over to us from the sandy des- 
erts of Africa. 

Farther on, Naples wimpled mistily in the blue 
and golden distance, seeming always from our win- 
dows like a fairy city, that might vanish over night, 
and leave but a few shattered rose-lcaves, a dew- 
drop or two, and some broken moonbeams, to tell 
that here once the fays kept airy revelry. 

The island is inhabited mostly by peasants and 
fishermen, with a proportion of small—very small— 
shop-keepers, who sell the meat, and furnish the 
boots, shoes, and coarse cotton goods that are 
brought in satl-boats from Naples, and retailed to 
the inhabitants of the island, many of whom live to 
old age and die within eight miles of the mainland, 
without ever having visited it in all their lives. 

The town of Capri is situated near the middle of 
the island, and looks down from a height both over 
the Bay of Naples and the Sicilian Sea. It is a won- 
derfally quaint, foreign-looking place, with streets 
like the narrowest of alleys, spanned by arches, 
paved with volcano stones, and crowded with 
howses which have no sign of windows till the seo- 
ond or third story is reached. 

These houses are all of stone, and are built chim- 
neyless, almost windowless, and with stone floors, 
for the anke of coolness, the Italians always living 
out of door, except when the sun is hottest, when 
their dark houses become agreeable. 

All day jong, day after day, month after month, 
and year after year, the islanders live in these nar- 
row, sunless alleys. They ert their black bread and 
unpeeled cucumbers there, they sew, work at their 
trades, bey and sell, read letters nloud, make love, 
bring up their children, quarrel and are reconciled, 
exactly ns if they were shut up in the quiet seclusion 
of their own houses. 

One frequent sight in these streets is mothers ex- 
amining the heads of their children, wives of their 
husbands, and children of their parents and of ench 
other, withont the slightest feeling of embarrass- 
ment. even when they see an expression of sickened 
disgust upon the faccs of the foreignera who now 
and then pass by. 

Opposite our back windows was a butcher-shop, 
where only one animal was killed at a time, and the 
body of that animal hung in quarters against the 
outside wall till, piece by piece, it wa: sold. 

The butcher was a won@&,—for women dio all the 
men’s work in Capri, while the men are gone to 
sen,—a great conrse, loud-voiced woman, who stood 
most of the time with ber arms akimbo, in her dark 
doorway, screaming and scolding incessantly. She 


“| seemed a sort of female Ishmael, whose hand and 


tongue were agninst everybody, while everybody's 
hand and tongue were against her. 

She seemed to have a particular spite against one 
of her neighbors,—a timid, pale little woman, who 
sold frait opposite. However pale and timid this 
little woman looked, she was, nevertheless, quite the 
equal of lier enemy in length and swiftness af 





tongue, and the street was made lively most of | 
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Philomen, let us go and give our gifts together to 


the time during the earlier part of that summer | the Holy Virgin who has spared us broken 
by the quarrels of these two women, the screams | hearts!’ 


of their children, and the various and shrilly-ex- 
pressed comments of the other women in the 
neighborhood. 

“If you play the tambourine and dance the 
tarnotilla so Iate in your house another night, 
disturbing decent people as you did last night, 
Til have you arrested!’ cried the batcher. 

“And I'll have the police smell of the tainted 
meat that hangs always at your door!”’ cried the 
other. 

“If your Guiseppe climbs any more of my fig- 
trees, I'll give him to the sharks!” 

“If your Patonella winks at me in that insult- 
ing manner again, I'll tell the priest!” 

“If you don’t keep out of my way, I'll break 
every bone in your body!’ 

“You're a savage!” 

“You're a heretic!” 

“You're a child of the devil!” 

And go it went on for all the livelong day. 

Finally, one day, there was unusual peace in 
the neighborhood,— such a blessed stillness that 
one could almost hear the swirl of the summer 
sea around the 
rocky foot of the 
island, and under- 
stand the sweet sto- 
ries of the summer 
winds that sang and 
sighed among the 
eypresses and slim 
pines. 

Upon inquiring, 
we were told that 
both of the women 
had been arrested 
upon the other's 
comphiint as com- 
™mon quarrellers, 
and released after 
having been put 
under bonds to keep 
the peace,—that is, 
not to make any 
more public dis- 
turbance. 

But it happened 
that very day, about 
noon, that a bitter 
outcry rose in the 
street. A woman's 
voice rose high, 
sharp and agonized, 
yet mingled with 
the wildest, fiercest 
rage possible to von- 
ceive. 

“She has thrown 
my child into the 
well!’ we heard it 
say, “my child into the well, becnuse I com- 
plained of her wicked tongue to the priest!—my 
baby into the well! and she shall pay for it with 
her keart’s blood!"’ 

It was the fruit-woman who raved thus, as 
she ran madly down to the well, where several 
peasant women were reaching long poles down 
into the water. 

Making the sign of the cross npon her head 
and breast, the fruit-woman sprang like a flash 
down into the gray and mossy depths. 

There.was a splash; and then, almost before 
one could draw a long breath, she came up 
again, holding by a rope which the women drew 
up ina large coil. 

She held by its clothes in her strong teeth, a 
dripping, breathless, half-unconscions, yet faint- 
ly-struggling baby of two years. 

The butcher was still standing silent and mo- 
tionless, in her door, as she had been left when 
the frantic mother flew past her. She still stood 
there, grim and desserate-looking, when an- 
other shriek arose from the mother at the well, 
a8 she gazed in the face of the wet baby in her 
arms. 

Then the fruit-womnn flew like a mad creature 
down the narrow and sombre street. She flew 
towards the butcher-woman, who clenched her 
fist and set her jaws hard to meet her. 

But the pale, timid-looking, strident-voiced 
and swift-tongued fruit-woman only threw the 
dripping baby into the butcher's arms, and then 
sank, crying and langiffng, at her feet. 

“O Carmel!’’ she cried, ‘“‘O Carmel, bless the 
Holy Mother that your child is saved, and that 
mine is not drowned! Let ns bless her together, 
Marie our Mother, Ever Blessed, Ever Merciful, 
Marie our Mother!” 

Then it was the butcher's turn to cry and 
rave, for it was her child, and not the fruit- 
woman’s, who had fallen into the well. 

“O Holy Mother, how hast thon saved me! 
Blessed—Ever Blessed—Mother of our Ged! O 








CARMEL AND PHILONEN. 


And from that day there were no more terma- 
gant yellings from the butcher's door, nor 
shrewish responses from the fruit-stand oppo- 
site. 

Instead, Carmel and Philomen were the firmest 
friends in all Capri. ; 

Marcarer BERTHA WRIGHT. 


——+e—___ 
THE ONE-MAN POWER. 


As we look abroad among the nations of Eu- 
rope as they are to-day, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the fact that many of them are ruled 
by the personal power and will of one man. So 
marked, indeed, is this fact, that we can scarcely 
believe we are living in an age when the masses 
of the people are snpposed to have acquired, 
almost everywhere, a larger share in the politi- 
cal control of nations than they have ever before 
had. 
Individuality of genius and vigor, it seems, 
can still make itself felt, as in the days when 
monarchs were absolute, and when the. peo- 
ple were treated as 
if made to minis- 
ter to royal power 
and pleasure, in- 
stead of monarchs 
being made for the 
benefit of the peo- 
ple. 

In Germany, the 
iron character and 
powerful will of Bis- 
marck seems well- 
nigh unlimited. In 
spite of hostile Par- 
liaments, nay, even 
in opposition to the 
wishes, often, of the 
Emperor _ himself, 
Bismarck carries 
out the policy which 
he has resolved up- 
on, and impresses 
the stamp of his en- 
ergetic and despotic 
genius upon the po- 
litical events of the 
time. 

The sway of the 
veteran Prince Gort- 
schakoff, in Russia, 
is scarcely less ab- 
solute than that of 
Bismarck in Germa- 
ny. He has not sel- 
dom been known to 
override and bear 
down the opinion of 
the Autocrat of all the Russins himeelf; and as 
for that of the eighty-five millions of Russian 
people, he takes no account of it whatever. 

Never has there been a Prime Minister of 
England who has wielded more unrestricted per- 
sonal power than does the Earl of Beaconsfield 
at this moment. It is believed that he rules his 
Cabinet with a strong hand, and inspires all 
their decisions. Parlinment snstains him with 
devoted submission He is the favorite states- 
man and friend of the Queen. More than once, 
within the past two years, he has committed acts 
which his opponents charge have exceeded his 
constitutional powers But whatever he has 
done, he has sxcceeded in maintaining his posi- 
tion, and appears to sway the destinies of the 
British Empire as completely as ever did a Tn- 
dor or a Stuart sovereign. 

Much the same may be said of the vast influ- 
ence wielded by Leon Gambetta in France. 
Though this wonderful man is only a simple 
deputy, he is known to hold in his hand the fate 
of ministries, and even of President MacMahon 
Gambetta is the real master both of the Senate 
and of the Chamber, and this power he derives 
from the confidence that a great majority of the 
French people have in his grentness as a atates- 
man and party leader, and in the sincerity and 
earnestness of his patriotism. 

Thus, in each of the four mightiest nations of 
Europe, the will of a single man controls politics, 
and is irresistible in power. Biamarck, Gort- 
schakoff, Beaconsfield and Gambetta rule the 
European world far more mightily than do their 
sovereigns and President, Queen Victoria, the 
Emperors William and Alexander, and MacMa- 
hon. 

It is remarkable that this should be the case, 





at least in the two freest nations, England and 
France; and that, while we ree these ruled by 
single wills, the once despotic and despot-ridden 
countries of Southern Euraqne—Austria, Spain 
and Italy—should be, on the other hand, pur- 





suing their careers under what seem to be thor- 
oughly popular and constitutional regimes. 
There is, however, a vast difference between 
the rnle of such men as we have named, and 
that of hereditary despots; for they have at- 
tained and use the power they have, not by the 
right of mere birth, but by reason of proved, 
and undoubted, and successful, personal abilities. 
It is far better, if great authority is to be cen- 
tred in a single person, that he should be a man 
chosen to his work by reason of his genius, than 
one whose only merit is that he was the son of 
the ruler who preceded him. 
+o 
BOOKS. 

What thongh I hear npon my window-pane 

The dreary dashing of December rnin, 

And all beyond my tittle bright domain 

Is dark and sombre in the nigit's dell reign! 

Yet here are friends whose counsel and whose store, 
_A lavish wealth, is freely given to me; 


Nor do they frown although 1 ask for more, 
Unsatisfied with prodigality. 


My books are friends and servants always true; 
‘Thongh cold the world, their kindly pages glow _ 
With generous thonghts, while Fancy’s genial crew 

Leap from the lines, dill cares to overthrow. 
And if [love some favored one the best, 

‘No pangs of jealousy disturb the rest, 

W. Lercntox, JR. 
Sieg 
“AVAILABLE CANDIDATES.” 

If frequency of elections were alone necessary 
to make a nation free, the American people 
would bear away the palm as the possessors of 
the most bonndless liberty enjoyed on this earth. 
Elections in this country follow each other with 
the most bewildering rapidity. Nosooner is one 
over than preparations are begun for the next. 

Indeed, the politicians do not always wait so 
long as the cloge of one campaign before laying 
plans for the one that is to follow. The cnstom 
has already taken root among them of nominat- 
ing 2 man as a candidate for one political office, 
with the intention and expectation of choosing 
him at once for another. 

The most common form of this practice is the 
election of a public man to the governorship of a 
State, for the purpose of “putting him in train- 
ing” for the office of President of the United 
States. Formerly the custom was to choose as 
Governor of a State the person whom the party 
managers intended should be elected Senator to 
Congress. So long ago as 1856, Mr. Hannibal 
Hamlin was chosen Governor of Maine with the 
understanding that he was to be Senator to Con- 
grese from Maine. and after a few days or weeks 
of service in the Executive Chair, he was re- 
turned to the Senator's seat which he had re- 
signed only shortly before. 

The late Senator Morton and the present Sen- 
ator Oglesby were each elected Governor of their 
respective States, and chosen by the Legislatures 
ef Indiana and Illinois to the Senate of th 
United States soon after their terms had begu 

Lately the Presidential chair is the prize which 
successful candidates for the office of Governor 
in doubtful States have before them. Both of 
the Presidential candidates in the election of 1876, 
were “favorite sons,’’ who had been victorious 
in their respective States in governorship con- 
tests; and one of the most Indicrous, though 
seriously meant, controversies of the last few 
months, has been based on the principle of polit- 
ical management we have mentioned. 

In the State of Ohio, Democrats have been en- 
deavoring to persuade Senator Thurmnn to be- 
come the candidate for Governor of that State, 
with the avowed intention of bringing him for- 
ward in 1880 as the Democratic candidate for 
the office of President. 

At the same time Republicans in the same 
State, have suggested that it would be well to 
make Secretary Sherman the party candidate for 
Governor, with the intention of making him the 
Repnblican candidate for the office of President 
in 1880. 

The funny side of these suggestions is the 
coolness with which it is assumed by both par- 
ties that the Presfdent must, at all events, be an 
Ohio man. It is all the more marked in view of 
the fact that President Hayes is also from the 
same favored State. 

Nevertheless, it is trne that Ohio hax produced 
a grand auccersion of sterling public men of both 
parties, and if she has the best material, there 
is no patriotic reason why she should not have 
the honor of furnishing Presidential candidates 
so long as the claim of having the best holds 
food. 

But the test is nota good one. That Mr. Thar- 
man or Mr. Sherman could be clected Governor 
of Ohio, does not prove that either of them is the 
best man in hia party in the conntry, or even 
that he is the best his State can produce. He 
may or may not be. The principle is what Daniel 
Webster once called the far-seeing consideration 
of availabilit, 

The meaning is this: certain States are sure to 
elect a Republican Presidential candidate, others 
are eure for the Democrats, the rest are doubt- 
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fal. The party that can carry most of the doubt- 
ful States will be saccessfal. Consequently, it is 
for the interest of each party to nominate men 
who are popular in the doubtful States, Such 
men are the moet ‘“‘available.”” 

Besides, the Democrats are so strong in 
Georgia, for example, that there is no need to 
choose a candidate who is popular there, or in 
fact in any part of the Sonth. On the other 
hand, it would be no great recommendation of a 
candidate before the Republican Convention that 
he was popular in Vermont. 

It is doubtless a waste of words to say that the 
choice of candidates on account of their ‘“‘avail- 
ability” is a vicious principle. As long as poli- 
ticiane are what they are now, the principle will 
be acted upon. Yet it ought, on alloccasions, to 
be discouraged. It brings second-rate men to 
the most responsible positions, when there is 
need of the best that can be had. The country 
would not suffer if parties were for once to make 
the experiment of offering a choice between the 
best man en one side, and the best on the other; 
but it would surprise every thoughtful, true- 
hearted patriot to have such an opportunity. 


++ 


“ROMANTIC” GIRLS. 

The papers have recently been unusually full of 
accounts of runaway girls, elopements, etc. Two 
young misses, the children of respectable parents, 
left Philadelphia for New York in search of adven- 
tures, taking assumed names. Crying and terrified, 
they were arrested at night by a policeman, wan- 
dering in one of the worst purlieus of the city, ex- 
posed to dangers the horrors of which they could 
know nothing. 

Another girl of sixteen, the child of an eminent 
lawyer in New England, escaped to New York and 
besieged the theatres with entreaties to be allowed 
to go upon the atnge in lending parte. 

The saddest story, however, is that of a child of 
fourteen, living in the suburbs of New York, whose 
head was filled with the romance found in cheap 
literary papers. She made an acquaintance with a 
young man on the train which brought her to the 
city every day to school. 

Her father was wealthy, and the fellow, who 
earned a paltry sum as brakeman, hoped to estab- 
lish some hold upon her by which he coald wake 
money. He was conrsely bred, illiterate and dis- 
honest, having recently been an inmate of the House 
of Correction; but the foolish girl did not look be- 
yond his black inustache and paste-diamond pin. 
He told her that he was a Russian of noble birth in 
disguise. They wrote to each other as “Vladimir” 
and “Stella,” and finally the infatuated girl married 
him. 

‘The fact was discovered at once, the girl brought 
home and a divorce obtained; but her name had 
been dragged through the public prints, and her 
whole life is befouled and ruined by this one irre- 
parable mistake. 

Now where shall we look for the cause of these 
miserable tragedies? Our girls read too many friv- 
olous and impure stories. They promenade the 
streets alone too much. They are allowed, if not 
encouraged, to talk of and to attempt to feel love at 
too early an age. 

On the fashionable thoroughfares of every great 
city, you will see girls in their teens, almost children, 
who should be in the nursery, aping the dress, the 
manners and the flirtations of a very vulgar class of 
their elders. They apparently have no mothers to 
tench them that every step they take on this path 
diminishes their chance of happiness in the future. 
They will find plenty of men to flirt with them, but 
the most dissolute man does not choose the woman 
to marry, whose heart has been the sport of a dozen 
passions or so-called friendships. 

A young girl should be secluded nader her moth- 
er's protection ns securely as within convent walls, 
and we are glad to observe that among the highest 
classes in this country, the old-fashioned rigor in 
this seclusion of girls is again the rule. 


——+o+—____ 


WHAT CAME OF ADVERTISING. 

The late Dr. Jayne, who amnased a vast fortune 
by the sale of his patent medicines, attributed his 
first success to a total break-lown. He began mak- 
ing his pills when he was a young man, without 
means or friends, advertising them, though briefly, 
in the Philadelphia papers. 

The bills from the newspaper publishers came in, 
and as Jayne was unable to pay them, a jadgment 
was issued ngainst him. When they levied upon 
his effects, they were found to consist of pills,— 
nothing but pills. 

The publishers found themselves possessed of 
cart-londs of patent medicines. To turn it into 
money, it must be sold. To sell it, it must be adver- 
tise. The newspapers broke ont, the next morn- 
ing, into urgent appeals to the public to “Try Jaynes” 
Pills." Before the seized stock was disposed of, 
the town was almost persuaded that no man’s life 
was safe without the medicine, and Dr. Jaynes’ 
road to fortune was opened. 

‘A somewhat similar story is told by Dr. Girardin, 
the grent French journalist. Going to Paris from 
the provinces, he sncceeded, after years of dix 
appointment, in getting a poem or essay accepted 
by one of the morning journals. Soon after, he 
found in hia garret a young fellow from the farm at 
home, satchel in hand, who declared that he, too, 
had conte te Paris to make his fortune at journaliam, 
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*«But,” cried Girardin, aghast, “you can barely 
read and write, Louis!” 

“All the same, Iain not without esprit,” tapping 
his forehead. ‘‘/ shall not write like you. I shall 
publish. It is the publisher who grows rich.” 

“You have no capital.” 

“«I have five hundred francs, You and I will pub- 
lish a weekly paper. Your influence must get us 
credit for the paper, ink and printing, of the first 
issue.” 

“¢And your five hundred francs?” 

“Will advertise it.” 

“‘And the contributions, stories, poems, reviews?” 

«We will steal them!” 

Girardin laughed. But the shrewd countryman 
persisted. Flaming posters advertised Le Voleur 
(The Thief), journal which should contain the 
cream of all the Parisian journals of the current 
week. ‘The venture was a ‘success, The partuers 
found themselves with a thousand francs clear 
profit. 

«We will lay this aside,” said Girardin. 

“No,” said Lonis, “We will advertise our next 
issue.” 

For two years, the whole profits were spent in ad- 
vertising. The partners became rich. Of course 
they had bnsiness capacity, but the shrewd maxim 
of the ignorant countryman was the basis of their 


fortune. 
———_+e+—___ 


HOW HE CUT THE KNOT. 

John Eliot, known as the apostle to the Indians, 
was one of the best of men. There was, however, a 
curious mixture of clay and gold in his character. 
When he was appointed minister of the Roxbury 
Church, 1632, no one cared for the wretched Indians 
living in the colony. 

Eliot learned their language that he might preach 
the Gospel to them. He translated the Bible for 
them, and taught them to read it. His zeal made 
him indifferent to danger and fatigne. Yet this 
good man had hia prejudices. Such was his dislike 
to wigs and tobacco that he would turn aside to 
prench agninst haiyless heads being covered with 
foreign hair, and Christian mouths emitting volumes 
of smoke. 

He was so radical that one of his books, n work on 
civil government, was condemned for its seditious 
Principles. Yet he was so charitable that his friends 
had to resort to devices to prevent him from giving. 

The parish treasurer once paid him his salary. 
Knowing his passion, the wise man of business put 
the coin into a handkerchief, which he tied intoa 
dozen hard knots. 

On his way home the good pastor called to seo a 
poor sick wowan. “God has sent you relief,” he 
said, as he tried to untie one of the knots. But the 
treasurer had done his work well, and Eliot’s aged 
fingers could not extract the smallest coin. Ie thus 
cut the knots: 

“Here, my dear,” he said to the woman, handing 
her the handkerchief, “take it; the Lord designs it 
ail for you.” 

No wonder Cotton Mather anid of him, “He that 
would write of Eliot must write of charity, or say 


nothing.” 
—_+o_____ 


FROM ANGER TO LIQUOR. 

Some twenty years or more ago one of the gifted 
eons of Virginia, an eloquent representative in Con- 
gress, died in a fit of drunkenness, A gentleman of 
culture and elegant manners, he was beloved by his 
associates. They made many attempts to reform 
him from bis fatal habits, but they were fruitless. 
He had resortod to liquor to drown remorse. Ina 
Git of anger he had challenged one of his best friends, 
and shot him on tho field, He never dared to be 
sober lest he should see clearly his deed. He used 
Uquor to keep him from himself. 

‘This snd incident is recalled by the recent death 
of Beverly Douglas, a representative in Congress 
from the same State, and a man of superior mental 
gifts. He has often disgraced himself and his State 
by gross intoxication in the halls of the Capitol. It 
fs reported that he also was driven to liquor by re- 
morse at a deed done in anger. 

During the late war, when he was serving as major 
in a Confederate regiment, he shot soldier in a fit 
of passion. Assoon as the anger subsided he felt 
that he was a murderer, and had taken the life of a 
good soldier without cause. Brooding over the rash 
act tortured his conscience with remorse. He 
sought relief in the temporary oblivion created by 
intoxication. 

These incidents illustrate the words of Solomon: 
“He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
city that is broken down and without walls.” 

Young persons should see to it that the “walls” of 
self-control are broadly and firmly built while anger 
is too weak to level them. 


———+e—___ 


CONFIDENCE IN HIS HONESTY. 

A successful lawyer is generally thought to be 
wanting in high-toned morality. And yet those ac- 
quainted with the legal profession know that some 
of the successful Inwyers settle more cases in their 
office than they try in court. Their ability to do 
this is due to their uprightness. It is so well estab- 
lished that the contending parties confide in and 
abide by these lawyers’ opinions. 

An elderly lady once called to retain a lawyer, 
whose reputation for honesty had attracted ber con- 
fidence. She began stating her case, when he inter- 
rupted her by saying,— 

“Stop, stop, madam! I am alrendy retained by 
the other side, and therefore cannot act for you.” 


what is right, and I know you will not do anything 
that is wrong. Why can't you settle the matter for 
both sides, and that, too, at once?”” 

The lawyer was so moved by her confidence in his 
integrity that he consented to hear her statement. 
She made it. He looked into the cuse, and the re- 
sult was its settlement to the satiafaction of both 
parties. 

The incident recalls a compliment once paid toa 
quick-tempered but thoroughly Lonest landlord. 
Becoming angry with the man who had worked his 
farm on shares, he gave hiin notice to quit. 

“I appoint Mr. H— as my arbitrator,” he said. 
“You appoint some one, and the two can decide 
the matter.”” 

“Very well,” replied the farmer, “I'll appoint you 
as my arbitrator.” 

The tenant remained on the farm. 

——o—__. 
SAD SIGHTS AFTER AN EARTHQUAKE. 

Many touching, as well us awful, scenes and situa- 
tions are sure to be discovered in the ruins of a 
great earthquake. Last year such a disaster over- 
threw the town of Cua, in Venezuela. Inone of the 
ill-fated houses two little boys had fallen asleep at 
their play. One lay upon a sofa, and the other had 
crept beneath it. 

The earthquake literally turned che room upside 
down, the sofa being overturned by the falling wall; 
the child beneath was thrown out and killed ry the 
descending rafters, while the boy who had mn 
sleeping upon it fell beneath the loange, and being 
thus protected, actually remained in this position 
uninjured for the greater part of two days. He had 
been numbered with the many dead in that house of 
sorrow, and was only found when the mourning 
survivors were searching for his remains to inter 
them,—ulive, but insensible, and entirely unable to 
give wny account of what had befallen him. 

In another part of the town a Indy was found, 
when the ruins of her house wore cleared away, up- 
on her knees, with her children surrounding her in 
the same attitude,—all dead! Their bodies wero un- 
injured, so that it is probable that they were euffo- 
cated by the dust of the falling walls, 


—+or—___—. 


OLD-TIME SCOTCH FUNERALS. 

In the so-called good old times, Scotch funerals, 
when held in a Inird’s mansion, used to be enjoyable 
festivities. The kith and kin came from great dis- 
tances to be entertained in a style befitting the occa- 
sion. 





There ware rave foces at the gathering when the 
guests assembled round the coffin to listen to a suit- 
able prayer. Then glasses of wine were handed 
round once, twice, or oftener,—the Poorest ple 
would procure wine for the occasion,—and “the 
maoimory of the decease” was tonsted in silence. 
Then the long procseston, moved on to the kirk- 
‘ard, and the ly was laid silently in the ve. 


——————— 


COMPANION. 


at some good work. Snnday schools, poor familles, 
mission - boxes, temperance societies, ete., furnish 
ample employment for the improvement of the 
Christian graces. The story goes, a8 it is vouched 
fer on good authority, that 2 wealthy realdent of 
Madison Avenue went to Dr. Tyng a few days ago, 
and said: 


“I want to become a regular attendant at your 
church, do-tor, and take a pew and pay for it, for I 
like your preaching very much. My faiuily will also 
attend the church. But I do not want to go into the 
church work, and teach in the Sunday school, and 
all that sort of thing. I just want to come in quiet- 
ly, and pay my bills, and go my way.” 

“Ah, 1 see. You've come to the wrong church, 
my friend. There’s a church just around the cor- 
ner, called ‘The Church of the Heavenly Rest.’ 
‘That's the church you want.’ The seeker went fur- 
ther in search of the Heavenly Rest. 


_—_—_—Or—__—_. 


SCALDED FOR BEING IN FASHION. 
Parents accustomed to sfiuple and natural living 
are likely to suffer for trying to follow nice and 
fashionable notions brought home from boarding- 
school by their ambitious daughters. 


A farmer in the south of Scotland had an only 
daughter, who was mnch petted. When she was of 

e, she was sent to a fashionable boarding-school in 

linburgh, and of course came home with her head 

full of learning and politenesa. 

She soon made a complete reformation amongst 
the members of her own family, and one of the first 
was that when drinking tea, they were not to turn 
it out into the saucer. It had always been the old 
farmer's style to turn out his tea into the saucer, and 
if warm, to blow it; but of course his daughter’s 
word was law. 

She informed him that it was not now the custom 
to ask n blessing, and even that he dispensed with, 
to the young Indy’s sntisfaction. One night at tea 
the old man scalded his lips, and when able to speak, 
blurted out nmongst the polite company present,— 

“Guid bless me, what can I expect, when it was 
neither blessed nor blawn?” 





———+o—___. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S WRITING. 


Unlike many literary men, Bayard. Taylor wrote a 
clear, beautifal hand. 


He detested blind and slovenly writing, and used 
to say that any man could write plainly who would 
make an effort. His manuscript was the delight of 

rinters. He wrote quietly and steadily, and pro- 
duced a great deal more “copy” ina given time than 
any one would suppose him capable of who observed 
his apparent ense and nbsenco of hurry. He was 
rather careless in his dress, but not, like Horace 
Greeley, enough 80 to be conspicuons. He liked a 
stoat, plain suit of clothes that could be worn along 
time, & loose-fitting gray overcoat, and a broad- 
brimmed slouch hat. 





LOOK 
At this beautiful and new style 





That duty being solemnly discharged, a lond was 
visibly lifted from the assistants. Acqunintances 
came together in the carriages oni mourning- 
Sonches, and thers was plenty of animated conver- 
sation. 
When the gnests took vheir sents at the tables in 
the diuing-room, all were in exellent spirits and 
appetite. The near relations might be at heart, 
but they felt hospitably bound to stifle their sorrow, 
and there were aniple appliances for drowning it. 
hen the old fashion of drinking healths and 
‘king wine" prevailed, mourners were apt to get 
In spite of themselves, while, as may be sup- 
posed: the mere acquaintances of the deceased gave 
themselves over easily to boisterous joviality. It 
was a churlish thing to be the firat to brenk up good 
company, and even the minister might well sit it 
out till convivial example upset his decoram.—The 
Cornhill Magazine. 


——_+e+_____ 
“MORE MORTAR!” 

A fondness for mischief seems ingrained in the 
parrot nature. Some of them seem almost human 
in their propensity for playing practical jokes. ‘The 
following is told of a mischievous parrot: 


Opposite his owner’s residence there were some 

buildings in course of erection, and the men at the 
top of the scaffold were in the habit of calling to 
those below for such inaterinl as they wanted, 
“More brick,” “More mortar,” and 80 on. 
In a very short time, Polly had these terms by 
heart, ns well as the gruff tones in which they were 
uttered. No sooner did the Irish Iaborer relieve 
himself of a load, than the everlasting cry, “More 
mortar!” assailed his ears, 

He bore it with exeuiplary patience till the mor- 
tar board at the top of the scaffold was piled up; 
but once more the order for “Mortar—more mor- 
tar!” was given. 

Then, to the delight of the parrot’s master, who 
was standing by, the Irishman fing down his hod, 
and making @ speaking trumpet of his hands, bawled 
to the bricklayer above, “Is it mor-r-tar-mad that ye 
are? Snrea man inay have as many legs as a cen- 
terpig [centipede] to wait on the likes o' yes!” 


——_+»___ 


LAFAYETTE’S AFFABILITY. 

Gen. Lafayette was noted for his amiable disposi- 
tion and affable manners, A member of an old 
aristocratic French family, he was much more dem- 
ocratic in society than many of the public men of 
the United States. Mrs. Norton, an old lady living 
near Cleveland, who attended the reception given, 
fifty years ago, to the marquis at Castle Garden, 
New York City, says: 

The marquis did not dance, but he was extremely 
social, and his face wore asmile all the time. ,He 
was not a handsome man, but impressed one very 
favorably beeanse of his gentlemanly manners and 
Pleasing address. He shook hands With all the la- 
dies,—he was very particular not to miss one,—and 
in taking the hand of one very handsome belle, he 


noticed his {mage stamped on the back of her glove, 
and raising it to his lips, kissed it. 


—————+0+—___ 


“CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST.” 
Rey. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., of New York, has 











“Why not?” saked the lady, “I want nothing but 





Great suocess in keeping his churoh members busy 





““QUEEN ANN CLOCK.’* 


‘Boys and Girls find a rapid 
sale, nt good prices, for Clocks 
which they make with the Fret 
Saw. Most Clock designs are 
80 diMicnit to saw out and put | 
together that person can | 
hardly get paid for stock and | 
time. We have therefore de- | 
ed this splendid clock of 
the “Queen Ann” style, which 
48 easy to saw out, and sim- 
pleto put together. It will find 
A quick sale if nicely made. 

To Every Person who from this date purchases our 





Improved Bracket Saw Outfit 


WE GIVE FREE 


1 Design for a 85 Queen Ann Clock. 

1 Design for a €2 50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a $3 Eastlake Book-Shelf. 

1 Design for a 8% Eastlake Foot-Rest. 

1 Design fora #1 75 Eastlake Bracket. 
Designs for $50 worth of Brackets, &c. 


Thousands of Boys and Girls find steady em- 


Ployment at good pay fret sawing. ‘To ald you In mak- 
ing money, we propose to furnish all parties who from 
this date purchase onr Bracket Saw Ontft, the set of 
clock works to match tha “Queen Ann,” with dial, glass 
face, hands, key, é&c., at $125, whieh Is a reduction of 
fifty cents. This just covers cust to us. 


With each Saw Outfit we shall give a certificate, which 


will be good until used, and will entitle you to buy the 
clock works of ns nt $125. The regular price in $1 75. 
Only those who pnrehnse onr Brcket Saw Ontfit from 
this date will be entitled to tals reduction on the clock 


works, 


This beautiful Bracket Saw ts made from 
Spring Steel. It is §x12 inches in size, and 
eas a genuine polished 


Rosewood Handle. 


The price of thia valuable outfit is only 
@1. 





OUR XEW 


BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


NOW CONSISTS OF 
1 Beautifal Box, 1 Steel Frame, 75 
Bracket and Ornamental Designs (fnll 
size), 1 Doz. Best Steel Saw Blades, 1 
Brad Awl, 1 Sheet Sand Paper, 185 
Miniature Designs (with a price list at fu'l size), 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 5 Silhouette De- 
signs (Comic), 1 12-Inch Wood Measure, 1 
Manual of Instructions—12 pages, 1 Manual of 
Wood Carving—12 pages. 


Sent to any address, postage paid, for $1. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





quired. LabeLix Man’s'c Ce 
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FLORILINE. 


“cc PEOBRILINE.” — For THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 
is the best Lguid dentifrice In the world. It thorony 
poe bard aly, flecuyed teetly trom a parusitoe or live 
“antmalcnle,” leaving them pearly white, iimyarting 
a delight dragrance to the breath, "i 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soda, 


and extracts of sweet herbée and plants, it is perfectly 
harmless, 


Vrepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxrorp St., 
London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 











































Any of above goods sent by 
celpt of list price. 

nent and profitable 
territory given. CAUTI 
by me have the stamp and 
information of an 

be suitably rewar 


afl, portage paid, on re=” 
i for Deseripiive Clreukur, be 
iovment for lndier, 


. Reliable 
infringements sent to my address will 
For Descriptive Circular address 
main office, MADAME GRISWOLD, 
Mention this paper. 21 E. 16th street, 'N. ¥. 
Branch office, 44 Winter Strect, Boston, Bass. 


a a nn cE as 
“ ” A great hit by the 
DEM GOLDEN SLIPPERS,” *.frcr'cvte, tte 
Me Back to Old Virginn tar y 
beyond the Si Bi 
hemian Girl.”arr’d for Mano, by Crame: 
time of earliest Childhood,” vocal, from Martha; “Jeans 
leads ine all the day,” ancred, and “Schntzen,” March. by 
Faust, are publisheil entire, in “come” for Febrnary, He 
member this fs our 
ie tages, choice SECOND DOUBLE NUNBE 
minsic, Sent, post-paid, to any addrias, for 10 cts, (U. 
stamps-taken.) Snbsoription price $115. Send now sind 
et 2 back numbers, which contain 10 pieces, also the 
lan’y No.. with the popnlur song “Why don’t yon let Eni 
ina Alone?” and 6 othar pieces of tl.irissne, We have re= 


ved nearly 2,50 orders from this per. 
Cen}. F. PERRY & OO. 638 Washington Bt, Boston. 
$25 TOR A N.Y, SINGER SEWING 
MACH 
cover 


” the lateat 


}» ‘With drop-leaf table, 
and case of two drawers, as shown in 

cut, Warranted New, Latest 
Perfect, N» pay asked till secn and tried. 
Send for olreular and save money. Addrcas 
ECOMONY EMPORITM, 190 Dearborn 8. CUICAUO 


GREAT OFFER FOR FEBRUARY 


We will during this month dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS. at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS, 
2 3-5 nets of reeds, $65; 3 sets with Sub nee 
Coupler 880; 2 nets B50; 1 set B40; 5. 
7 Metare al ROSEWOOD PIANOS ‘ing 
-3 do $140, warranted six years. AGEN 

WANTED. ' lilustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Musio at half price, HORACE WATERS 

SONS, Manfrs. and Dealers, 40 E I4ih St.,N.¥. 
SONS, Manfrs. and Dealers, 40 E I4th st.,N.¥. 


a 


and STEREO! NS of all kinds and prices. 
Views illustrating every anbject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, dc. ("A Profitable business for a man 
with smail capital. “Also, Lanterns for Colleges, 81 

Schools and Home Atmnsement. 74-page {llustrated Cata- 
togue free. McAllister, M'f'g. Optician, 49 Nasann St. N. Ye 


Whon, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 

9, We'd Better Bide Awee, Janet’s 

Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home,Sweet Home, Killar- 

You and I, Gcod-bye Sweetheart, Heller Skelter 

Blue Dannb.s Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia March, 
Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waitz, Speak t 

When the Corn is Wavin, ie Dear, Katy’ Letterz 

Tem i rausic. Each 8 cts. 

r 13 for 5Oc. Postage stamps tuken. 

Co., Agta, No. 1103 Chestnut St., Phila, 


EVERY BOY <if'»$3 Press="': 


etc, (Self-mker $5) @ Larger sizes 
For Business. pleasure, roung or old 
Catalogue of Presses, ‘Type, Ete 
{ors stamp. KELSEY & Co, 
e Meriden, Conn 


A 
PRINTER, ces = 
AGENTA WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER. 


A Complete ans Graphic History of American Pioneer Life 
with full account of Gen. George Rogers Clark's famous 


Kaskaskia Exnedition. 
100 YEARS AGO. 

Ita thrilling conflicts of Red aud White foes, Lxeiting Ad= 
ventures, Captivities, Forays, Sconts, Pioneer ws men and 
va, Indi Camp life and Sports. A book for 
dull page. No competition. Enor- 
geile wonted cveryerhere. Hinstrated Ciren- 
eCurdy & Co. Seventh 8t.,Phila,.Pa, 


CHakM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN TIE WORLD 
Magn'fies 600 ti 1 te 
power at gneevonth, the 
Goat efether Inst-umente, Fai 


ple by mail, postpaid, 96 ccntas 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
£07 Broadway, Kew Yorks 


New Illustrated Ciroalar ef 
Novelties free. 


WANTED. ‘A good_man for every State to sell our 


paid. References re 
Clark St., Chicago, 


Roods by sample. Faur aku 


‘a 





For the Companion. 


MANITOBA BELLS. 


Bevond Dakota's northern line, 

‘The hunter and the woodman make 
Their forest huts of fir and pine 

By Manitoba's lonely lake. 


Where oft, across the starlit deep, 
Where swift the wid of midnight swells, 
Anazed they atart from drenmy sleep, 
To hear the solemu sound of bells 


On a bleak Island, far from shore, 
Bv hands unseen the reale are ring, 
And hear o'er wave and forest's roar, 
Like belfry-psalins for Sabbath sung; 


‘Till fainter om the falling blast, 
Between the water and the land, 

The musie wajls, nnd dies at last, 
In harplike murmars on the cand. 


The wild Ofibwas pass with dread 
The island-apirit’s dark abode, 

“No mortal dares thy threshold tread, 
‘© Manitoba, apeaking god!” 


And strangely strikes that desert voice 
On hearts that own no savage fears. 
‘The pale-faced wanderers rejoice, 
Or listening drop unwilling tears. 


On sonnding cliff and rhingly beach. 
The clang of waves that beat in foam 
‘Thev hear as some mynterions apeech 
Of vanished days that calls them home. 


Voice of the wild! chime on. and make 
The aadness sweet of old farewells, 

And feeling’s finest chords shall wake 
To bless you, Manitoba bells. 


Yonr mimic melody reneats 
To momory’s sigh a weird amen, 
And fancy, in those lone retreats, 
Brings exiled love its own ngain. 


O never mnsic breathed or wronght 

In allence Incks an answering tongue, 
Nor thrills a holy Inman thonght 

But nature sings its conntersoug. 


All mystic tones of earth and alr, 
‘And solemn runes of wood and sen, 
Are ech es of the ronl, that bear 
On high faith's oldest Ntany. 
Unchanged, Creation’s hymn redonnds, 
Unehanged, its organ voices flow; 
And min bnt'shanes the primal soinds, 
That tanght his worship long ago. 
THERON Brown. 


——_+o-—___ 








For the Companion. 
GOD’S MESSENGERS. 

The most useful preachers, missionaries and 
reformers have, like Samnel in the Temple, ex- 
hibited religions tendencies and activity very 
enrly in life. Luther in boyhood singing hymns 
under bright windows in the cold winter streets; 
Jonathan Edwards in childhood holding relig- 
ious meetings in the woods with his companions; 
the Wesleys and Whitefield establishing prayer- 
meetings in their college rooms.—all gave early 
indication of the high calling that awaited them. 

Many poetic stories have been related of the 
boyhood of Count Zinzendorf. He gave early 
evidence of the inspirations of no common piety, 
and his guardians and companions already 
seemed to hear the music of ‘‘the bells upon the 
ephod.”” 

At Halle he began in his youth to hold little 
meetings with his companions in retired places, 
and this custom continued six years. At these, 
the beanty of the Saviour’sa character was the 
theme of meditation, and mellowed by the influ- 
ence of such thought, the loveliness of his own 
character became the delight of his friends. 

It was under such self-training that the in- 
spired boy of Halle prepared for his missionary 
work in the world. 

He next formed a society of his young friends. 
It was called “The Order of the Grain of Mus- 
tard Seed.”’ 

It grew, offered for years its petitions to 
Heaven, and then became scattered by the 
changes of approaching manhood. 

But this preparation for life’s duties by Zin- 
zendorf and his companions was not lost. The 
world feels its influence to-day. 

“In Greenland, spires of churches have circled 
the white seas and glimmered in the sunlight 
amid the pinnacles of snow. They had their 
origin In the ‘Order of the Grain of Mustard 
Seed.”’ 

Under the warm tropic sky and the Southern 
Cross, the green islands of the Caribbean lift 
their fronded palms in the light of eternal sum- 
mer. The music of the church bells have there 
mingled with the music of the sea, and the 
heaven-sent churches there gathered. had their 
origin in the “Order of the Grain of Mustard 
Seed." 

In Sonthern Africa, in our own country, by the 
Schuylkill and Susquehanna, in the West Indies, 
amid polar snows and torrid plains,—for where 
have the Moravian missionaries not gone?—mul- 
tiplied churches owe their origin to the “Order 
of the Grain of Mustard Seed.” 

For Zinzendorf established the order of Mora- 
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vian missions, and inspired its preachers with 
lessons of self-denying zeal, and these mission- 
aries chose for their fields of labor what were 
then the most needy portions of the world. 


——_+o—____. 


AUDITING ACCOUNTS. 

Once it was not uncommon for auditors of 
certain benevolent societies to pass the treas- 
urer’s accounts, without personal examination. 
Thetreasurer said, ‘It is all right,” and he was 
an “honorable man.’’ They took his word, 
saved themseives time and work, and very often 
the society lost its funds, because the treasurer 
had appropriated them to his own use. We 
know of a gentleman who, on being appointed 
an auditor, surprised the treasurer by going 
through his accounts, verifying them by his 
vouchers, and examining all the trust funds, 
“You are the only auditor who has done this for 
twenty years,’’ said the astonished treasurer. 
The following incident shows the importance of 
auditing by personal examination: 


A friend of mine, who held a high civil ap- 

intment in India, in the palmy days of John 

mpany, told me that, on his promotion to a 
higher post, he found that the officer next in au- 
thority to himself, and who held a duplicate key 
of the treasury, my friend holding another, was 
& man of extravagant habits, and had the repu- 
tation of living ina style not warranted by his 
income. 

Nevertheless, on every occasion on which the 
contents of the treasure-chest were examined, 
they were found tu total accurately with the 
books. My friend, therefore, instead of imme- 
diately on his accession to office challenging his 
colleague to the investigation ot the accounts, 
and a comparison of the actual sum in hand with 
the balance exhibited by the books, appointed a 
day a month thence for the task. 

The day arrived, the books were examined, 
the treasure connted, and all was found to be in 
order. My friend then said to his culleague that 
it was scarcely worth while for the custody of 
the funds of the company to be divided, and 
peetore, in future he would keep both the 

evs. 

Whether the keyless functionary remonstrat- 
ed on this unusual proceeding I know not, but 
his chief adhered to his resolution, and in a few 
weeks afterward the affairs of his subordinate 
collapsed. 

He had on previous occasions borrowed from 
the native merchants, on the eve of the exam- 
ination of the chest, to make up the deficiency, 
and repaid them when all was pronounced to be 
correct; but, being unable in this last instance to 
reimburse the amount advanced, his creditors 
became urgent and a crash was the result. 

My friend cited an instance of falsification of 
accounts effected by an official whose wont it 
was to bring forward an amount differing in one 
figure from the total of the preceding page, that 
page, of course, having been correctly ad up. 

By doing this in a few out of many columns of 
figures, he was enabled to bring out a balance 





corresponding with the amount in hand.—7he 
University Magazine. 
ep 


USE THE RESPIRATOR. 


Dr. Fothergill, of London, advocates in the 
Philadelphia Medical Times the use of the respi- 
rator as a preventive of coughs and colds. It is 
much more used abroad than in this country, 
and is found to be efficacions in keeping sensi- 
tive lungs from disease. Dr. Fothergill says: 


The mucons rheum which calls out the morn- 
ing cough is due to the changes of temperature 
to which the lining membrane of the air-pas- 
sages is exposed in cold weather. People pass 
rapidly from indoor temperatures of 60° Fahren- 
heit to our outdoor temperatures, varying from 
40° to 32°, and far below that very often, and 
then changes in the vascular supply of the mu- 
cous membrane of the air-passages are set up. 

If everybody at nll times only breathed throngh 
the nose, the inspired air would be warmed by 
passing over the coils of blood-heated plates 
which exist in the nose for that purpore, and 
would not affect the air-passages placed behind 
the turbinated bones. 

But such is not the case; they probably com- 
mence to talk, and in doing so draw in by the 
mouth cold air, which, on mixing with the re- 
sidual air in the chest, lowers its temperature, 
and then # filuxionary hyperemia follows, and 
after it, in its train, 2» macous rheum. 

The best plan for persons who thus catch their 
winter cough to adopt is to keep their months 
closed; bat then humanity is not generally pre- 
pared for such self-denial, and the respirator 
suggests itaelf as the agent required. 

& respirator is not an ornamental thing, and 
its appearance is not in its favor. 

Its use subjects you to the remarks of incon- 
sidorate and unreflecting friends and acquaint- 
ances, who point significantly to the unsightly 
contrivance, and express their regret that you 
should be compelled to wear such a thing; and 
the insurance agent, when you call to pay the 
premium on your policy, looks excited and ner- 
yous, 

Having worn a respirator for eight winters 
now, and knowing how little I have been trou- 
bled with bronchitis since, which previous to 
then for some years had made winter a very un- 
comfortable season, I am very little perturbed 
by such incidents, and reply that “I don’t wear 
a respirator because I am ill, but because I don’t 
wish to be ill.”” 

And a wonderfrilly comfortable thing it is! It 
keeps the cold wind from blowing into the 





mouth when facing it; and surely it is aa natu- 


ral to cover the orifice of the mouth in winter as 
it is to shut the front door to prevent a cold 
draught pervading the house. 

Ladies who take carriage drives wrapped in 
furs copiously, aud provided with foot-warmers 
in their carriages and flasks of hot water in their 
muffs, often catch cold when ont. 

If they would further conserve and economize 
their body heat by the use of respirators, which 
take np some of the heat of the warm expired 
air and give it off again to the cold inspired air, 
then they would not only be more comfortable, 
but they would escape many a catarrh and much 
coughing. 

Whether it is consistent with the interests of 
the profession thus to instruct the public how 
to keep themselves well, or not, may not be af- 
firmed, The respirator in some form has a 
grent future before it. 


gy 
For the Companton. 


INCONSISTENCY. 


‘When winds of winter sweep the woods, 
Anil leave the desolate branches bare; 
Then heart and fancy turn once more 
To radiant hours when Spring was fair. 
The lat faint trace of Summer's bloom, 
"Mid sombre wrecks of foliage lost, 
The Antuinn’s deadening hand enshrouds 
In wan, gray nist and blighting frost. 


At last, when opening buds unfold, 
*Neath soft atarshine and allvery showers, 
When Nature steals from sureet akiex 
‘The marvellous tints of fruits and flowers, 
‘My heart with strange persistence yearns, 
And throba with unfulfilled desire, 
For snow-clad hills, fro:t-girdled vaies, 
‘And hearths of quivering tongues of fire! 
TLLIAM H. Hara. 


———+or—___ 


ILL-BRED AMERICANS. 


There is a line of Horace which says to his 
reader, ‘“‘Have a care of whom yon talk, to 
whom, and what, and where.” A correspondent 
of the Toledo Blade illustrates the force of this 
advice by describing a scene he saw in a Parisian 
restaurant, in which two ill-bred Americans act- 
ed a discreditable part: 


Iwas seated opposite two ladies, apparently 
mother and daughter, who conversed 
in French quite fluently, but some English sen- 
tences which they occasionally used gave me 
reason to think that they were English people, 
which proved to be the case. 

Shortly after I seated myself, in came two 
young Americans, acquaintances of mine. They 
had hardly begun eating their votage, when one 
of them hearing the ladies talking fn 'Freneli at 
once assumed that they did not understand Eng- 
lish, and turned to his companion and said, 
ioudly enough for all of usto hear every word,— 

“I say, Tom, that aint a bad-looking girl next 
to you. You take the old woman and I'll take 
the daughter. The old woman is most too fast 
to suit me.” 

I happened just then to glance across at the 
young lady, and she looked me in the eye with 
a very mirthful expression, which was soon 
turned into embarrassment, when the young 
American proceeded to say,— 

“No, this young gal aint bad-looking, and see 
what a pretty little mouth she has, If you und@r- 
stand German. just sprechen sie Deutcher with 
her. I think she looks as if she could talk Ger- 
man a bit.” 

Then seeing that the lady began to change 
color, he added,— 

“By Jove! I believe she ‘tumbles to it? J 
shouldn’t wonder if she understood English.” 

Seeing me smile, the other young man at once 
realized the situation, and with a sang-froid 
which I envied him the possession of, turned to 
the ladies and said,— 

“Excuse us, ladies, we didn’t suppose that 
you understood English. You know mistakes 
will occur in the best regulated families.” 

For unadulterated ‘impudence,”’ I think those 
two young fellows carried off the palm, for they 
were not at all disconcerted by the awkward 
contretemps, while the ladies did not recover 
their equanimity and soon left the restaurant. 


———_+o____ 
DROLL EXPLOITS OF A FISH-HOOK. 


“Ont of the frying-pan into the fire,” is the 
time-honored phrase for “from bad to worse.” 
By ill-luck one good lady exchanged bad for 
worse by invoking the aid of the fire to save her 
husband from the prong of a fish-hook. Says an 
exchange: 


A thoughtful housewife in New London, Conn., 
started a fish-hook on a strange round of adven- 
tures not long ago, and brought some people into 
curious juxtapositions as a result of her pains. 

Finding the hook among her husband's pay 
she thought best to destroy it, fearing it might 
wend its way into his fingers. Accordingly she 
threw it into the fire. 

The following morning her husband, while pa- 
tiently taking out from the stove-grate pieces of 
stone and partly burned coal that had accumu- 
lated there, suddenly found a fish-hook in the 
fleshy part of his thumb. 

He called a surgeon, and when the hook had 
been removed he put it in his waistcoat pocket, 
thinking to show it to his friends and neighbors. 
After breakfast he went ont, and while on the 
street met a colored woman, who passed him 
with a high head and rapid pace. 

The two people came suddenly to an embar- 
rassing halt. The hook had found its way 
through the side of the gentleman's ket, and 
its point fastened itself in the waist of the jaunty 
maiden. 

This afforded great delight to the small boys, 
who gathered to the spot from all directions. 
Releasing bimeelf trom the hook, the gentleman 


together | - 








saw hix whilom captive dash away from him and 
pass down the street. 

A policeman attempted to stop her, but before 
he had sneceeded in inducing her to return, he 
found the hook had lodged itself in the hollow of 
his hand. At this point the strange, eventfal 
history of a fish-hook draws toa close. The pe 
liceman found a ew n to extract it from his 
bleeding hand, and then deposited it in the sta- 
tion-house to show to the public. 





THE FUNNY CHINAMAN. 
A lady writing t» the Philadelphia Times 
about the heathen Chinee shows how one played 
watch-dog and wamed off the duns: 


I once took a China boy who had recently 
been employed in a boarding-house. Oye of his 
duties was to attend the door—the same as he 
had done in his former place. As he spoke 
English fairly, I had no doubt he could do it 
properly. At the end of the month when the 
regular bills for the house became due, none of 
them came in. 

I waited from day to day, and wondered what 
could cange such a deiay among people who were 
always so prompt to collect. One day I had been 
out, and as I opened the door on my return, I 
found in the hall a deliiquent notice from the 
water company, saying if the dues were not paid 
at once the water would be discontinued. 

Full of wrath I hastened to the Spring Valley 
office, on California Street. to inquire into the 
meaning of what I considered a very strange 
proceeding. I told them I felt aggrieved that 
they should serve me with such @ notice when 
the bill had never been presented. 

The collector just then came in and said he 
had been there so many times and was always 
met with some trivial excuse by the China bo: 
that he had no other recouree, I went home an 
interviewed Johnnie and succeeded in getting 
the whole story. 

He began taking bills from all sorts of improb- 
able places until all the missing papere were 
found, und as he told them off one after another, 
he explained thus: 

“Him likee money. Me tellee him you gone out. 
Him likee money. Metellee him you welly sick, 
no can see. Him likee money. Me tellee him 
you move,” and so on to the end of the list. 
“Oh! I too emart for him,” said John, who 
seemed delighted with his own sagacity in avoid- 
ing payment, and seemed inuch crestfallen at 
my anger. He enid, ‘Me thinkee you allee 
samee Missy Jones. You catchee money you 
keepee.”” 

-———__+o+_____ 


AN OLD CAT’S ARTIFICE. 

Here follows a curious case of feline intelli- 
gence that equals anything reported in fox craft. 
“A pair of blackbirds built a nest on the top of 
my garden wall, which is thickly covered with 
y, and within three yards of the drawing-room 
window,”’ says 8 correspondent of Nature. 


“When the young birds were about three-parts 
fledged, one of them, by some mishap, left the 
nest and fell into the flower garden. My cat 
(seven years old, and which has killed scores of 
smull birds) immediately found it, and at the 
saine time a kitten (about three months old, but 
not belonging to the cat) began to pay rather 
rude attention to the young blackbird; but the 
old cat would not euffer her to touch it. 

“The old cock blackbird kept flying here and 
there around the scene of action, crying and 
scolding with might and main. It became evi- 
dent to ine that the cat had two or three objecta 
in view. 

“Not to allow the kitten to touch, or kill, or 
make off with the young bird; to use the young 
bird as a decoy to entrap the old one; to make 
the young bird cry sufficiently from fear or pain 
to induce the parent's affection to overcome its 
discretion. 

“During the mancenvres old Tom repeated] 
made unsuccessful springs to catch the cock bird, 
alternately running to give the kitten a lesson of 
patience or self-denial, or impose a fear of pun- 
mins bird dly hopped f 

“The young bird repeatedly hop; out 0! 
sight among the flowers, and stinted its crica; 
then anon the cat touched it again; and made it 
flutter about and ery again; which from time to 
time brought the old bird down with cries of ter- 
ror or wrath almost into the very mouth of the 
cat. After I had watched rome ten or fifteen 
minutes, it became too painful, eo I caught the 
young bird and put it again into its nest, about 
ten feet from the ground.” 


————_+o—____ 


“FLATLY.” 
Thongh puns are common, a good one, such 
as the following from an Irish lawyer, attracts 
attention: 


When the Munster circuit met in Limerick, 
the bar were usually entertained by a horpitatle 
gentleman named Flatly, who occupied a hand- 
some suburban residence near Castle Connell. 

Lysaght, being at one of these parties, where 
everything was arranged with exquisite taste, 
said to their host, “I really feel euriiiced that 
you are allowed to 1emain a bachelor, and so 
near a city celebrated for the beauty of the fair 
daughters. Why is this?” 

The host colored, and ssid ‘the often wished 
to change his solitary condition, but could not 
muster sufficient courage to pop the question.”” 

“T tell you this,” said Lysaght, “depend upon 
it, if you ask any girl boldly, she never will re- 
fuse you Flatly!? 


——_+or—__ 





A STANDING JoKE—Getting up to offer your 
seat to a lady in a car, and then having her give 
it to her husband. 


FEB. 13, 1879. 








For the Companion. 


MY VALENTINE. 
O baby, with the roguish laugh, 
And eyes 20 soft and brown, 
With dimpled cheeks and rosy mouth, 
And hair like thistle-down; 
T've something sweet to tell you, dear, 
8o listen, baby mine! 
Llove you, love you! Will you be 
My little Valentine? 
———+o—___ 
For the Companion. 
DOXY. 


Doxy’s mother used to call her “dat ’ar lucky 
chile,’’ because when she went to carry the 
starched clothes to the Bronx Hotel, the ladies 
often gave her some trifle; bits of gay ribbon, 
pictures, or a handful of sugar-plums. 

But it always seemed to me that Doxy’s “‘Inck’”’ 
was only what any person might have who was 
willing to be as obliging and unselfish as she 
was, 

One bright February morning she was hasten- 
ing throngh the pine grove, that lay between her 
eabin and the hotel, carrying a package of Miss 
Finch’s collars, when she met that lady herself, 
looking very tired and anxions. 

“O Doxy,” said she, “have you seen my 
nephew Freddy? He ran away after breakfast, 
because I would not let him eat more than ten 
rice griddle-cakes, and I can’t think what has 
become of him.” 

Doxy showed her gleaming teeth in a broad 
smile. 

“Reckon he done come back ‘fore dinner eat 
up,”" she said. 

But Miss Finch looked troubled. “I don’t 
know where to look for him, and my hend aches 
now.” 

“WhenI’ve carried my bundle to de house, 
I'll hunt him myself,” said Doxy. ‘Reckon 
you'd better come home ter rest, an’ let me look 
up de little boy.”” 

“If you only wonld!’’ said Mies Finch. “I 
don’t know any of the places where the children 
go, and I've wet nay feet, now.” 

So a few minntes later the anxious lady was 
sitting comfortably on the hotel piazza, while 
Doxy set off in the direction where she guessed 
the runaway might be. 

“Dat boy too fat to go great way,” she said to 
herself with a little giggle. And to be sure, 
when she reached the little pond, not far from 
the hotel, she spied Master Freddy, curled up 
under a tree on the bank, very comfortable and 
lazy. 

“Reckon you seen dat big wild turkey dey’s 
gwine have fur dinner down to de hotel,”’ she 
said. sitting down on 2 log, near the rnnaway. 

“Wild turkey! no. Have they got one?’ said 


THE YOUTH’S 


So I kin,” said Dexy, and away she ran, very 
happy. 

It was ensy to coax her mother to make some 
flour paste, but not so easy to get paper. How- 
ever, Doxy walked over to the grocery store, 8 
mile away, and got several sheets of white wrap- 
ping paper there, and if her Valentines were not 
so elegant as yours, I think she enjoyed them as 
well. 

Where did she send them? Well, Dora Fenn 
addressed them at Dory’s direction to “‘Mam- 
my,” “Ole Aunt Chloe,” “‘My Brudder ’Melis,”’ 
and other of Doxy’s friends. And since she had 


Oh! I've written 2 {or 
Dou't believe she'll ever 
I’ve told her that I love 


And suy 


Oh! won't m: 
Our Bridget 
T'll go and hide, or 
That after all, her 
Bat won't I laugh, if 


maumina be sui 


I just do love my sweet mamma! 
Bridget sa: 





Freddy, eK ‘ing up. 

“Dat’s what de cook said,” replied Doxy; ‘‘an’ 
8 heap o’ sponge cake with cream onto it.” 

“Charlotte russe,’’ said fat Freddy, his eyes 
glistening. ‘I like that. Is it most dinner time, 
Doxy?” 

“Don't reckon so; bnt yer might better be 
early dan late,’’ snid Doxy, with another giggle. 

Freddy thought 0 too, and soon after his aunt 
eaw him appear at the hotel steps, with Doxy 
sauntering after. 

“You're a good girl,’’ said Miss Finch to Doxy, 
when her troublesome nephew was out of hear- 
ing. ‘‘Now tell me what yon would like to have 
me do for you.”” 

Doxy worked her bare toes in the soft sand 
and looked down. 

“Don't want noffin’,” she said. . 

“Oh, yes,” urged Miss Finch. ‘See, here isa 
boxful of colored scrap-book pictures that I 
bronght to amuse the children; but Freddy never 
touches them, and Violet thinks she is too old. 
You may have them, and make a_ beautiful 
scrap-book.”” 

It did not occur to the good lady that the little 
wlored girl did not know whata scrap-book was, 
and had no way to obtain one if she did. 

Doxy thanked her, feeling rather puzzled, bat 
pleased with the bright pictures, and then Dora 
Fenn, a pretty girl boarding at the Browns, 
came to her help. 

“You can make Valentines, Doxy; that’s what 
we are doing,” she said, holding up a sheet of 
embossed paper, made gay with little pictures. 


T once saw a picture by the famons Mr. Craik- 
shank, of a young post-man, or rather boy, on a 
galloping donkey, hurrying along with his bags 
filled with Valentines, and his quiver full of ar- 
rows; and then I looked closely, and saw that 
the pretty little fellow had wings on his shoul- 
ders, vo I suppose it was Cupid himeelf, who was 
delivering his own Valentines. 
Underneath the picture were these lines: 

“ 

Ho cegntts aye de such ncegy 

Of all days in the year, you know, 

It’s very rude to be so slow. 


The fellow is exceeding stupid; 
Hark! there he is! Oh, the dear Cupid!” 


In the city of London, two hundred thousand 
letters more than the usual number pasa through 
the post-office on St. Valentine’s Day! No won- 
der that the poor postmen are all ‘tired to death” 
before the day is over. 

In some of the connties of England they have 
very curious customs on St. Valentine’s Eve. 
One is to get five bay leaves and pin them on 
the pillow—one at each corner, and one in the 
middle; then the person they dream of is their 
“Valentine.” But to make it more sure, they 
sometimes boil an egg very hard, take ont the 
yolk and fill ft with salt, then ent it, and go to 





“Valentines, like what folks send nex’? week? 


bed without speaking or drinking; then, of 
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no envelopes, and was not familiar with the post- 
office, Doxy carried them about herself, saying 
to each,— 

‘Dis yer’s Valentine; I done fixed ’em for 
yer.” 

And if ever there was laughter and pleasure, 
they reigned in the cabins where Doxy’s gay 
tokens went. How do I know? I saw ‘‘Mam- 
my’s” pinned to the wall in a Georgia log-cabin, 
and heard about the rest at that same time. ~ 

And Doxy had so many scrap-pictures left 
that I shouldn’t wonder if she made and sent 
more Valentines this yexr, just as you are doing. 


| 


\ 
“a 








For the Companion. 
JAMIE’S VALENTINE. 


ly Valentine to my mamma, to-day! 

ueas it came from little Jamie Grey; 
er just as mach as I can hold; 

(Guess she knows that much already, 'thout its having to be told.) 
"ve told her she's a rosebud, and—and the sky is 


blue; 


"a awful nice and sweet, and so is mamma, too. 
If I could, I'd draw a picture to look just like mamma, 
(I think she’s @ lot handsomer than o' 


I'll ask Nurse Brown to pat it by the door, and ring the bell, 
And I'll make her promise honestly that she'll never, never tell. 


er mothers are!) 


when in a little while, 


rings it in to her. I guess ’twill make her smile. 
lay somewhere, for fear she'll guess, you see, 
‘alentine has only come from me; 

retty soon I hear her sak POPC 
If he can tell who sent it!’ Oh! I know my sweet mamma 


Will be jolly glad to get it! Oh, / know ome thing true, 


I know she loves me, too. 


iy", “Why don’t you send some little girl a valentine?” 
Just as if a girl could be as nice as this mamma of mine! 

Now, I'll go and send my Valentine, and then 
Least mamma should find out it came from just 
But some time I will tell her, ‘cause I know ‘twill make her gl 
And maybe she will say again, “God bless my little lad!" 


———_+e,—__— 


0 off to play, 
er Jamie Grey. 


For the Companton. 
THE VALENTINE POST-BOY. 


course, they’ll be sure to dream about the right 
“Valentine.” 

In the county of Kent, many years ago, the 
girls in all the villages used to meet together 
and burn ina bonfire what they called the ‘‘Hol- 
ly Boy,” which was a figure made of holly 
boughs; while in another part of the village the 
bors would meet together and burn the “Ivy 
Girl,” which was a figure made of the beautiful 
English ivy, that grows so plentifully over the 
old houses, and churches, and ruins in all parts 
of the country. 

So in almost every county they have some pe- 
culiar customs in which children, as well as 
grown folks, take a part on this day. 

T don't believe any one could tell ns the mean- 
ing of these old customs, only, “My father and 
mother and grandfather and grandmother kept 
Valentine’s Day in this way, and of course we 
must.’” 

But the postmen are likely to have a busy 
time of it for many years to come, on the 14th of 
February, both in old England and in New Eng- 
land, too, 

———_+e+______ 


“Wuar is the meaning of a backbiter?’ arked 
a gentleman at a Sunday school examination. It 
went down the class until it came to a boy, who 
said, ‘‘Perhaps it’s a flea.”” 
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Puzzles of the Season. 


1. 
THE DROP-LETTER VALENTINE. 
“I wonder if Fred will get ont his Valentine,” 


said Bell, as she trtpped back from the letter box, 
where she had depos! asilver-edged missive, con- 
cocted by three merry heads together. 
estate e first drop-letter one I ever tried,” said 
le. 
“TJ should call it a double drop-letter,” said Es- 


er. 

And this was the way it looked te Fred: 
WhaoFrdwswhrrwb 
Wrrrondrrvrncfr; 
Hnewxpetthddsict— 
ThdfrndFrdxtndsththr! 

W Tar . 

P.S. One vowel put in in the right places will 
make it plain, W.T. 

That afternoon, when the postman dropped in the 
letters, Bell caught up one in an envelope exactly 
matching the “drop-letter” Valentine. 

“He got it, and guessed us out too!” she said, as 
both girls peeped over her shoulder, and all three 
spelled out Fred's answer: 

Mttndrnssitmxp 
Whohathr, Bri,stm 
Thgntithr, 

Rumbrmt Frp. 

P. 8. Use the same vowel! ¥. 

If any of our readers fail to make out these Val- 
entines, we will give them the needed vowel next 
week. a J.P. B 


CENTRAL 8YNCOPATIONS. 

{To syncopate n word ts to take out one of its letters; 
in this case the central letters are to be crossed out.) 

1, Syncopate a Party, and leave a dance. 

2, A fastening, and leave part of the face, 

3, A plant, and leave sacred. 

4, A weapon, and leave part of a ship. 

5, Turns, and leave couches, 

6, An ore, and leave grist. 

7, Suffering, and leave domestic utensils. 

8, Voices, and leave parts of the body. 

9, Food, and leave a tack. 

The syncopated letters, read down, name a kind of 
billet-dour. 3 F. 8. F. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 
1, In caverns and caves I am certainly found. 
2 I’m clained by the farmer, who tilleth the 


ground. 

3, At the head of all ladies, discovered I am. 

4, In Phiskey you'll find me, but never in dram. 

5, In treason [ lurk, never found in the truth. 

6, Neoml ne cr owned me; I was well known to 
uth. 

T, In Maine you may look for me—some other 


8, In green, pink and crimson, but banished from 


ne. 
9, This last, in a moment, yon'll surely perceive, 
And all joined together, you like to receive, 
4 Cynit Deang. 


ENIGMA. 

18 letters. 
Lhad some 8, 3, 4, 9, 1, 
Before my whole had well nD; 
And, some, as tender and as true, 
For sister 7, 10, 13, 2, 
Bore the same 16, 7, 11, 9, 
And 1, 9, 2 and 8 as mine. 
6, 17, 15, 5 was the mirth 
When seated by the evening hearth, 
We guessed from whom each missive came, 
And sent respouses with no name; 
12 answered . 
And she said “‘No,"—and both in fun! 

5. Aont Lois. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My initials form a secret weapon, which files 
about early in the year. You may look for it lodged 
in my fin 


tr 
dstll— 


11 letters. 
CRoss WORDS. 
1, Tranquil. 1, A foreigner. 
2, Homely. 8, A fragment. 
3, Alake town in Russia. 9, A Jewish title. 


4, A Western State. 
5, A little valley. 
6, A platform. 


10, A public address. 
11, A metal thread. 


Conundrums. 


Why are important musical tones like gra'n from 
acertain New Hroupehire town? Because they are 
key notes (Keene oats). 

y should a student anable to 


his examina- 
tion still be happy? Because he 


80 well-condi- 





tioned. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
TRAIN 
BEAST 
HELOT 
PE } Rs 
HOST . 
PR PES 
PL T 
IMAGE 
STYLE 
Telegrams. 
Zig-eags | Astrology. 
2. Ox, 8, flocks, frocks, box, shocks, stocks, 


knocks, mocks, blocks, docks, socks, crocks; horn, 
torn, bonrn, corn, born, thorn, adorn, sworn, worn, 
morn, shorn, borne, forlorn, scorn, mourn. 

3B PacKaqae 








The SupsorirTion Prick of the Companion is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New anbscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tne Comvaxtoy is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
omer is received by the ublishers for its discontinn= 
ance, and all payinent of arrearnges is made, as re- 
quired law, 

PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail. should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NPITHRR OF THE’ ® CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in :t registered letter. All postinasters are re 
quired Lo register letters whenever requested to do #0, 

REN EWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on. 
your pty ve changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, - Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a snbacriber wishes 
his paper stopped. "All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the uame of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Y-nr name eannot be found on our 

ooks imless this is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The conrts have deciled that all anbscribers to newspa- 
pera are held responsible nntil arrearnges are paid, 
and thelr papers are onlered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 































ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 


This is sometimes called rheumatic fever. Its 
medical term is polyarthritis. It is mainly a disease 
of the temperate,regions, and prevails mostly from 
October to May. Persons specially liable to it are 
these whose calling exposes them to frequent changes 
of temperature, those who are insufficiently protect- 
ed against sudden chills, and those who reside in 
damp localities, and especially who sleep in damp 
rooms. One-attack greatly disposes a person to a 
second. 

‘The foremost exciting cause is a sudden cooling of 
the body when heated and exhausted by exertion,— 
this, in the view of many medical authorities, de- 
veloping Inetic acid in the blood. The fever is pro- 
portionate to the number of joints attacked, and 
the intensity of the infkimmation. It is accompanied 
with a sour sweat. Hardly any other diserse pre- 
sents s# many complications. ‘The younger the pa- 
tient, the greater the liability of the heart's being 
affected. The liability after twenty-five is the ex- 
ception. 

Asa rule, it runs its course in from three to six 
weeks. Convalescence is slow. Even after recov- 
ery, there is for a considerable time a tendency to 
renewed inflammation. It seldom terminates in 
death. 

‘To avoid the disease, guard against all sudden and 
violent changes of temperature; wear woollen next 
to the skin; in case the skin is specially susceptible, 
harden it by cold bathing, exercise in the open air, 
etc.; if exposed to wet.or chill when heated, keep up 
the circulation by active exercise till an opportunity 
offers for change of clothing. 

pe 
THE CANARY DIDN’T LIKE IT. 

Brute creatures are slow to learn the vile appetite 
for strong drink, though some human teachers have 
spent a great deal of perverse patience and pains to 
force it upon them. The revolt of nature against 
the lesson is prettily seen in the instinct of a bird. 
A writer in the Children's Friend tells this little 
story: 


Mary Moore has a pet canary-bird, which has been 
trained to many pretty ways. 

Every day at meal-times Mary opens the cage-door, 
and Dick flies out and lights upon her shonlder, 
where he stays until the m alis over. He has been 
tanght that he must be quite still while Mr. Moore 
asks a blessing on their food; so, unless he comes at 
once when the cage-door is opened, he waits in si- 
lence until the biesing is over. 

Once fairly perched on Mary’s shoulder, he ex- 
pects taste of everything she eats, and whenever 
she drinks, she holds up to him a spoonful of tea or 
coffee, which he sips as if he liked it. 

One day Mary was ill and faint. The doctor or- 
dered brandy and water to revive her, and when she 
tasted it, Dick, as usual, called for his share. He 
Ini his head against her face, peeped and coaxed, 
till, just for fun, she held up the spoon to his beak; 
bat no sooner had Dick tasted the brandy than he 
flew into a violent passion, shook his head, stamped 
his feet and beat his wings, scolding sharply all the 
time. Then, in disgust, he flew back into lis cage, 
and would neither come out nor notice Mary again 
all day. 








———n 


SINGULAR CASE OF POISONING. 

It is generally supposed that the venom of the 
rattlesnake {s not poisonous when taken into the 
stomach; but if the following case is correctly re- 
ported, the common opinion is wrong: 


At Fresno, Cal., the other day two men were 
walking about together when they came across a 
rattlesnake, and one of them cut it in two witha 
hatchet that he carried in his hand. After severing 
the reptile he played with its head, holding ont the 
hatchet to it and allowing it to strike at the steel. 

Returning home, they left the hatchet ina shed 
and went into the honse. Soon after another man 
went out to prepare some meat for dinner, and used 
the hatchet to cut off a convenient portion. After 

artaking of this meat, all the persons in the house, 
Your in number, were taken dangerously sick, and 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





| with difficulty recovered. ‘This would seem to con- 
tradict the theory that rattlesnake poison is not in- 
jurions when taken into the stomach, 


Se 


“OIL ON THE WATERS.” 


The frequent expression to “pour oil on the 
tronbled waters” has its authority not in fable or 
poetic fancy, but in fact. Capt. Betts, of the King 
Cenric,a ship of one thousand four hundred and 
ninety tons, which lately arrived at Bombay from 
Liverpool with a cargo of coal, used common pine 
oil in a heavy gale of wind to prevent the sea break- 
ing on board, and with perfect success. 


The gale continued for nearly five days, and raged 
with determined fury. It had lasted some time, 
when the chief officer bethought himself of a plan 
he had seen tried upon some occasions when in the 
Atlantic trade to prevent the sea breaking in. He 
got out two canvas clothes-bags, into which he 
poured two gallons of oil. 

He punctured the bags slightly, and hung one over 
each quarter, towing them along. The effect was 
magical. The waves no longer broke against the 

p and sides of the ship; but yards away, where 
the oil had slowly spread itself over the water and 
in the wake of the vessel, was a large space of calm 
water. 

The crew were thus able to repair damages with 

ter ease; the ship was relieved from those tre- 
mendous shocks received from the mass of waters 
which had burst over her quarters and stern, and 
the danger was considerably lessened. 

The two bags lasted two days; after which, the 
first of the gale having expended itself, no more oil 
was used. Four gallons of oil, scarcely worth thirty 
shillings, perhaps, here saved the King Cenric, her 
cargo and the lives and property of the crew. 





FATAL DARING. 


The terrible consequences so often suffered from 
thoughtless meddling with high-spirited or unbroken 
horses should deter cvery one from such perilous 
play,—the young and unskilfal, most of all. An 
Towa paper, the Advoca Delta, relates a heartrend- 
ing case, in which a bright and fun-loving girl was 
fatally injured: 


A daughter of Mr. Daniel Morrison, of the Grove, 
was visiting Kelley's farm, and determined to ride 
on a two-year-old colt belonging to Mr. Kelley. Ac- 
cordingly, she caught the animal, pat a rope around 
it fer a circingle, with the end hanging down fora 
stirrup, which she tied in the form of a slip-noose. 
When she mounted, of course, this drew up tightly 
on her foot. 

As soon as the colt felt her weight on his back, he 
became frantic with fright, and bounded wildly 
over the prairie, dragging the poor girl by his side, 
her foot firmly fastened in the rope stirrup, her 
body swinging out even with the animal’s back only 
to strike hard grouuu again and again with cruel 
force. On the animal dashed—pitilessly kicking the 
helpless girl—out in the wild and cheerless prairie, 
until human aid, alas, was useless. Miles away her 
dead body was found still fastened by the rope to 
the exhausted colt. What a sad and terrible end- 
ing to a fit of mischievous frolic! 


—— 


TRISH WIT. 

Plunket, an Irish lawyer, whose eloquence and 
ability made him a leader in Parliament, was noted 
for his caustic wit. “A witness who, though very 
ready to reply to the questions on the direct exain- 
ination, was by no means so when cross-examined, 
was taunted by Planket with this. 


“The excuse made oy the witness was, ‘The coun- 
sellor’s questions put him ina doldrum.’” The judge, 
Chief Baron Lord Avonmore, repeated the word, 
‘A doldram! What is that?’ 

“I can tell your lordship,’ said Plunket; ‘a dol- 
drum is a confusion of the head arising from a cor 
ruption of the heart.’ 

“An acquaintance of Plunket’s, who was not re- 
markable Jor his brilliancy, was said to have fore- 
told an event. ‘I always knew he was a bore,’ re- 
plied Plunket, ‘but I did not know he was an 
augur.” 





=o 
“EASILY SKEERED.” 
A correspondent writes to the Christian at Work 
of an incident he saw from his own house: 


A farmer was recently leading a fat cow to mar- 
ket, and passing a house where a party of ladies was 
sitting in the front yard, she refused to go, and the 
farmer, after vainly trying to persuade his cow to 
proceed, called to the iadies and requested them to 
go into the nouse until he could get his cow past, 
which they immediately did. When the farmer re- 
turned, hé stopped at the gate and thanked the la- 
dies for their kindness, and then, by way of apology 
for his cow, said,— 

“Domestic animiles raised in rural districts, when 
they git away from hum, is often easily skeered.” 


a 
VANITY REBUKED. 

Daniel Drew, when a millionnaire, built a church 
at Carmel, N. Y., not far from where he began his 
business life as a cattle driver. 

On a tablet above the entrance, he had the bad 
taste to let the world know that he was the founder 
and builder of this chu “Mr. Drew,” said an 


old Methodist minister, “your church always re- 
minds me of this couplet from Pope: 


“ “He who bnilds 2 church to God and not to fame 
Will never mark the marble with his name.’” 











WHICH IS WHICH? 
The railroad “time-table” practice of calling it 
“one till it’s two,” etc., bothers some people. 


The other day, an old lady presented herself at 
the booking office of the Central Station, Neweastle, 
and inquired what tine the train started for New 

ork. 

Clerk—At 1.45. 

Old Lady—Wey, thor’s a porter telled me just noo 
it wadden’t leave till a quarter to two. Noo, which 
on ye hey aa to believe?” 
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A MAN who, with bare feet, step on a pile 
of earpet-nails, said they reminded him of the 
income tax. 
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Two BOYS. 


“Jed Parkinson, let that dog 
alone!” 

“He's my dog, Cy Hayward, 
and I shall do what I please with 
him.” 

Cy stepped up to the fence. 

“You have no right to be cruel 
to him if he is your dog,” he 
said. “TI tell you to let him 
alone!” 

“You better go about your 
business!"’ said Jed. 

Crack went his whip, and the 
dog gave another yelp. 

Cy jumped over the fence. 

This occurred in one of the 


early settlements of Illinois, long before there was any 
Society for the Prevention cf Cruelty to Animals; but 
Cyrus Hayward had too kind and noble a nature to allow 
him to stand by and see a dog so cruelly beaten with- 
out remonstrating. He sprang over the fence and walked 


up to Jed, and said,— 
“Don’t strike that dog again!’ 


“Yon get out!"’ retorted Jed. ‘He's my dog. 


my own dooryard, too, and I'll thrash you if you inter- 


fere!”’ 


Cy was about seventeen. He had been brought up on 
the prairies, and had been accustomed to trapping and 
He was no 


hunting ever since he was ten years of age. 
coward, and yet he did not like to quarrel. 


Tied to the dog’s neck was a cord about ten feet long. 


This Jed held with one hand, while he wielded 
a whip with the other. He was trying to teach 
the poor frightened dog to come to him. 

“Come here! come here now!”’ he would yell, 


jerking the rope and plying the lash, while the | pleasantly, as if nothing had ha 


terrified, cringing, shivering brute hung back, 
until he was dragged, panting, to his master’s 
feet. 

“That's no way to teach a dog anything!”’ 
cried Cyrus, with hot indignation. ‘You should 
coax him, not scare him to death.” 

“Will you stand out of the way?” Jed de- 
manded, angrily. 

“What for?” 

“So I can swing my whip.”” 

“No, I won’t.’” 

“Then I shall hit you!" 

Cy stood his ground resolutely. ‘‘You’d better 
not,”” he said. 

“I’m not afraid of any of the Hayward tribe!" 
exclaimed Jed; and he struck at Cy’s legs. 

In an instant Cyrus snatched the whip from 
his hand and flung it half across the yard. 

Jed let go the rope and sprang furiously at Cy. 
The contest was “short, sharp and decisive.” 
‘When it was ended, Jed Iay flat on his back on 
a pile of chips, and Cy knelt overhim. The dog 
and rope had disappeared around the house. 

“Now, look here, Jed Parkinson,’’ said the 
victor. ‘I didn’t come in here to have any fuss 
with you; but you have no right to whale a dog 
in that way even if he is yours. If I see you 
doing it, I have a right to stop it. Now you may 
get up; but don’t touch me again, and don’t let 
me see you lashing that pup again!’ 

Jed got upon his feet, but made no reply, and 
Cy walked unmolested ont of the yard. 

This was the beginning of a feud which led to 
the more tragical incident lam going to relate. 
And here let me say that I am merely relating 
events as they occurred. Cyrus, in allowing 
himself to be drawn into a personal encounter 
with Jed, did what perhaps nine boys out of ten 
would have done, had they been in his place; 
but fighting was not the best mode of correcting 
an outrage, as we can see by its effects in the 
results that followed. 

Cyrus felt indignant at the cruelty he had wit- 
nessed, but cherished no grudge in consequence 
of the encounter he had had. NotsoJed. He 
was not the lad to say much of his disgraceful 
defeat in a bad cause, but he nourixhed a relent- 
leas hatred against his neighbor. 
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Whenever they met afterwards, he glow- 
ered upon Cyrus angrily, and passed him 
without a word, Cyrus at first spoke to him 
pened; but 
seeing Jed’s disposition towards him, he 
smiled disdainfally, and took no more notice 
of him. 

Jed knew better than to attempt any open 








attack on a fellow of so much strength and 
spirit; but day and night he studied to be 
revenged. 


Soon Cyrus found his rabbit-traps mysteriously 
destroyed. He set them in other places, and 
they were destroyed again. Then his own dog 
lay dead one morning in the road before the 
house, evidently poisoned. He did not know 
who committed these cowardly acts, but he 
conld not help thinking of Jed. : 

The death of his dog caused Cyrus great grief 
and indignation, and the look on Jed’s face the 
next time they met convinced him that his sus- 
picion was not misplaced. 

“IT didn’t think you such a sneak!"’ he ex- 
claimed, angrily. “If you’ve a grudge against 
me, why don’t you step up and settle your ac- 
connt man-fashion? I wouldn’t go prowling 
round breaking a fellow’s traps, and killing dogs 
that are honester and better than you are!’ 

“You want me to take it out of your skin, do 
ye?” growled Jed. 

“TI think it would be a good deal more manly 
in you, if you’ve anything to take out,”’ replied 
Cyrus. “But what's the use of all this non- 
sense? You were abusing. your pup when I 
stopped you, and you know it. You should have 
thanked me; but instead, because I took the 
part of your dog, you must go and murder mine. 
That shows what sort of fellow you are.” 

“Have I said I killed your dog?” Jed called 
after Cy, as he was walking away. 

“Said you killed my dog? A fellow who'll do 
so mean a thing isn’t man enough to own it.” 
And he went his way without more words. 

“Wants me to take it out of his skin, does 
he?’ snarled Jed Parkinson to himself, more 
furious than ever under Cy’s scornful rebukes, 
“Well, only let me see the chance!” 

The chance was not long in coming. 

Prairie wolves were plenty in those days, and 
they did great damage to the farmers’ flocks, 
There was unlimited pasturage for sheep, but 
they required constant watching, and must be 





the 


flect. 


carefully penned every night. The walls of the 
folds were built of logs and poles, and usually 
had an inward slope, which made it easy for the 
wolves to leap over into the inclosure, but im- 
possible for them to get out. 

A wolf after he has thus reached his prey, it is 
said, will, before attacking it, make sure of his 
own means of escape; and se sometimes one 
wolf, and often several wolves together, would 
be found in the morning shut up with the fright- 
ened sheep, more frightened than they, when 
the farmer or farmer’s boy appeared with the 
deadly gun. 

Nambers were killed in this and other ways; 
but to more quickly rid the country of the pest, 
the settlers used to unite in a grand welf-hunt 
once a year. 

After the first light snowfall in November, one 
of those great hunts was to come off. 

Early in the morning, according to a plan 
agreed upon, every able-bodied man and boy in 
the settlement, or cluster of settlements, turned 
out, mounted or afoot, with their dogs and guns, 
They formed a ring many miles in extent, beat- 
ing the groves and thickets, and driving the 
wolves towards a common centre, where a great 
slaughter was pretty sure to take place. 

The focus of the hunt this year was to be Mor- 
ton’s Grove, a piece of oak woods about three 
miles from the homes of Jed and Cy. 

The morning's sport was fine, und many a 
wolf was shot, or taken down by the dogs, during 
the drive. 

The wolf of the prairies is inferior in size, 
strength and fierceness, to the great gaunt gray 
wolves of other parts of the country, or of the 
Old World. He has not 


“Their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter's fire.” 
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No reply. 

Cy stooped and lifted him up a little. 
ded gave a groan. 

“How did it happen? Where are yon hurt?” 
cried Cyrus, forgetting instantly that he ever 
had any quarrel with the injured Iad who had 
taken the fearful plunge from the tree. “‘Is it 
your back?” 

Jed, rolling up his eyes, seemed to recognize 
his enemy, gave another groan and a convulsive 
shudder, and swooned. 

Cy shouted for help, and after a while a horse- 

+ man came galloping to the spot. 

‘What is it? A wolf?’’ he cried, as he reined 
up towards the oak. 

“No, a boy; Jed Parkingon,’’ Cyrus replied. 
“He fell out of the tree. His gun went off at 
the same time. He has got a bad hurt.’’ 

“I should think so,’ said the man. 
him a taste of this.” 

He took a flask from his pocket, and poured 
some of its contents into Jed’s lips. Jed choked, 
stirred, and once more opened his eyes. 

“There, he’s all right,” said the man. ‘Get 
him on to your horse in a few minutes; you can 
take him home without any trouble.” 

“Don't leave me, Mr. Graves!"’ Jed pleaded, 
clinging to the man’s arm. “I shall die here if 
Tam left alone!” P 

“But you won't be left alone; Cy will stay by 
you,” said the man. ‘You aint much hort.’ 

“OQ yes, I am! Don’t leave me!” Jed im- 
plored. 

He felt a horror at being left with Cyrus; but 
it was in vain that he entreated and held on to 
Graves'’s arm with his feeble grasp. 

Graves mounted his horse again and rode 
away. 

“Don’t be afraid!"’ Cyrus cried, cheeringly; 
“Tl stick by you. I'll get you home somehow. 
Now can you sit up?” 

Jed tried it, but nearly fainted again as he 
sank back in Cy’s arms, 

“I'm awfully hurt,” he said, as soon as he 
could speak. “I’m afraid my back is broke.” 

“How did yon fall?’ Cy inquired. 

“{—I slipped. I was shooting at a wolf.” 
And Jed looked up in his agony to see if there 
was any suspicion of the truth in Cy’s face. 

“You came near shooting me,” Cy replied. 
“You've got a terrible wrench, but I don’t be- 
lieve your back is broken.”” 

“T can’t ride that horse!’’ groaned Jed. 

“Tm afraid you can’t,” said Cy. “If I could 
only get you well on my back, I believe I could 
carry you.” 

It was growing dark; something must be done 
speedily. Again Cy hallooed loudly for help. 
Presently 2 young fellow he knew appeared on 
foot. He had a rifle in his hands, and a hatchet, 
with several wolves’ tails at his belt. 

“John Allen!’’ exclaimed Cy; ‘‘you are just 
the fellow I want,—you and your hatchet,” 

The situation was quickly explained. The 
hatchet was needed for cutting poles and boughs 
to make a litter, and John Allen’s help was re- 
quired in carrying Jed home. 

“Yon can take my hatchet,” said the hunter, 
“but Im just tuckered out. It’s all I can do to 
lug myself home.”” 

“Oh, but you'll help, I know you will!” Cy 
insisted. ‘‘We can’t leave him here, and he 
can’t ride a horse. You're not the one to for- 
sake anybody in such a situation as this,—I know 
you're not, John Allen.” 

“Wal, I'll see,” said John, sitting down by 
Jed, while Cy went to chop the poles. 

Jed heard every word, and Cy’s kindness sent 
a pang to his heart. Allen seemed reluctant to 
render assistance, while Cy alone was full of 
zeal in his behalf. And this was the enemy he 
would have shot half an hour before: 

The litter prepared, Cy persuaded John to help 
him place Jed carefully upon it. The handles 
were two stout poles about eight feet long; on 
these the boughs were placed, forming a bed for 
the disabled boy. The guns were strapped to 
the saddle. . 

“Now carry the front end,” said Cy; “I'll 
take the rear, and lead my horse.” 

John was a good-natured fellow; he could not 
refuse the urgent request. They took up the 
litter, with Jed stretched upon it, and began the 
toilsome journey home. 

“I don’t see why you should do this for me,” 
Jed said to Cyrus, once when the bearers had set 
down the litter and stopped to rest. 

“Why shouldn't I?” said Cy. 

“tAfter—our—tronble,” faltered Jed. 

“You don’t think I've laid up any ill-will on 
that account, do you?” cried Cyrus, generously. 

“I don't know; some fellows would,” Jed 
confessed. 

“Even if T had,” said Cyras, “I shonid have 
forgotten it all the minute I saw you lyiug there 
under the tree. If I took a dog's part when I 
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saw him abused, why shouldn’t I stand by a boy 
when I see him suffering?” 

“Jt isn’t every fellow that would,” replied Jed. 

There was a strange look in the eyes he turned 
up at Cyrus from the litter in the November 
twilight. He had never understood that nature 
before; he was beginning to see it now, and to 
have a deep, remorseful troubled feeling towards 
his Inte enemy. 

The litter was taken up again, and carried 
with labor and difficulty through wood and swale 
in the increasing gloom. 

At length they struck a prairie road, and a 
quarter of a mile further on they came to a 
house. 

There Cyrus obtained a wagon, in which he 
made a good bed of hay, on which Jed was care- 
fully laid. Then, having seen him on his way 
home, he mounted his horse again, and rode in 
the other direction for a doctor. 

He reached Jed’s home almost as soon as Jed 
himself did, borne on the slowly-moving wagon. 
The doctor arrived soon after. Then, when 
there was nothing more that he could do, Cyrus 
bade the sufferer good-by and left him. 

Jed’s back was not broken, but he had met 
with injuries which confined him a long time to 
his bed. It was six weeks before he was able to 
sit up and to walk about a little. In the mean- 
while, Cyrus visited him nearly every day, car- 
ried him books to read, and amused him with 
stories and games. 

Daring one of these visits, Jed, who had been 
gazing long and wistfully at Cyras while he was 
reading, gave a deep sigh. Cyrus, looking 
quickly at him from his book, saw that his eyea 
were blurred with tears. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, pleasantly. 

“Don’t read any more just now,’’ Jed replied, 
in a stifled voice; ‘‘there’s something I want to 
tell yon. I must tell you!” 

And he began to sob. 

“What is it, Jed?’ Cy asked, soothingly. 
“Don't be afraid; speak out.” 

“J aint afraid,—I' m ashamed,” said Jed, chok- 
ing back his sobs. “I've tried to keep from tell- 
ing yon, but I shall die if I don’t speak. It was 
me,—you knew it was me that broke your traps.” 

“O yes, I knew it; but I don’t care for that 
now,’’ said Cy. 

“And I—I pisoned your dog,” Jed confessed, 
with a look of anguish. 

“Bat I've forgiven that,’ Cyrus replied. “I 
know you are sorry. Yon wonldn’t do such a 
thing again, I'm sure, so say no more abont it.” 

“All that is nothing to what I was going to 
do!’ Jed groaned, and turned his face away for 
a minute. ‘You can’t forgive that.” 

“Of course I can’t unless I know what it is,” 
said Cy, wondering what would come next. 

“That's it; I want you to forgive me, and so 
I—I must tell you!"’ Jed said again, tarning his 
agonized, gailty face once more towards his 
friend. 

“T wasn’t shooting at a wolf when I tumbled 
from the tree; I was going to shoot at—yon!”” 

Cyrus looked at him in utter astonishment, 
but without speaking a word. Jed ground his 
teeth in an agony of remorse. After a while Cy 
answered,— 

“I'm sorry you told me; but maybe it is better 
that you should have it off your mind. Don’t 
tell anybody else, though, and we will forget it.” 

“I don’t want to forget it!’ Jed exclaimed. 
“T’'m so glad I tambled! Now I'm going to live 
to show you that I never can be again such a boy 
as I was then!” 

He did live, and he kept his word. From that 
time Cyrus Hayward had no better friend than 
Jared Parkinson, and the town no truer or man- 
lier boy. So you see, the Divine words spoken 
centuries ago proved true in thia case, as they al- 
ways have proved in all the past. Do good to 
thine enemy, “for in so doing, thou sha!t heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.’’ 


——__+o—___—_ 
STEP BY STEP. 


No matter whether the steps be ‘‘one hundred 
and eighty,"’ or less, or more, the safe rule for a 
boy to attain eminence in the world is always 
the same. Said a father to his young son, who 
was complaining that he had nothing to begin 
with, and shrinking from the ‘‘low’’ position of 
errand-boy in a atore,— 

“Were you with me last summer, when we 
visited Baltimore and went up to the top of 
Washington’s monument?” 

“Yes, father; you recollect we all went up, 
and little Fred was so tired he could hardly gain 
the top.” 

“Do you recollect how we ascended? Were 
we lifted np from the street by an elevator?" 

“No, father. Don’t you remember that «man 
let us in by the door, and we went up by the 








winding steps? We had ne light only that of a 
smoky lantern, and it was a long time before 
we reached the top.” 

“And we got up at Inst,” snid his father, 
“after patiently stepping one hundred and eighty 
times, one after the other; and were we not re- 
paid at the top with the magnificent view which 
we enjoyed?” 

“It was perfectly grand!’’ said Thomas, 

“Now, Thomas, as you ascended that monu- 
ment, so you must rise in business. You are 
now standing on the lower stepa,—you are on 
the steps,—and there is nothing to hinder you, 
if your health ix good, from standing on the top.”’ 

eg 
MAN’S SERVANTS, 
More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of: in every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
‘When sickness makes him pale and wan, 


Oh mightie love! Man js one world, and hath 
nother to attend him. Gro, HexBert. 


Sigg 
For the Companion. 
LURA. 
By Garry Moss. 

“There, hush, deary,—don’t talk none now. 
The doctor says you mustn’t. ‘Aint I Marm 
Phebe?’ Why, yes, I be, and I aint ashamed 
of my name. I'll never forgit what good old 
Dr. Hill used to say,—‘Some nusses is born, not 
made,’—and I was one of them sort. That is, 
I had a nat’ral faculty. Now keep very still, 
deary, an’ you'll goon be up an’ round.” 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, went Marm Phebe's soft 
voice, and I lay there quite listless and passive, 
trying to think. Where was I and how had 1 
got there? 

Blue curtains, blue and gray furnitare, blue 
on the bed, blue paper on the wall—everything 
blue. 

Phebe saw my perplexity. She was good at 
reading faces and deciphering thoughts, elee 
she would hardly have been the superior nurse 
that she was. 

I shall never forget her,—thin, spare, bright- 
eyed, sharp-featured.—none of the universally- 
admitted physical qualities of a good nurse, ex- 
cept that her tread was like velvet, all her 
movements noiseless, and her voice soothing 
and low. 

“You're strange to the room, deary, I see. 
This is Prof. Stanton's house. They took you 
here—well,—because it was quiet, and then they 
sent for me.” 

Prof. Stanton! Oh, yes! It was slowly com- 
ing back to me. I shut my eyes, shuddering, 
for it was on his acconnt that I had borne the 
terrible trial that had nearly ended my life. 

“Yes, yes, deary, we won't talk now. You're 
better, and likely to get well; but you must not 
talk or think if you can help it.’” 

And now the whole scene came back upon me 
—Lura, with her dark eyes so full of fire and 
hate,—her leaping into the room,—her stand- 
ing over me, all at once, with the cry,— 

“Do you know they called me mad at home?” 
Then my cry foraid. Oh, it was too dreadful to 
recall; but it all came back to me, 

From the first I was never drawn towards the 
girl. Although her manners were soft and 





somewhat timid, yet, at times, a look that 
chilled me leaped into her face, and when they 
said she was to room with me, I would have 
begged for some other mate, only I knew the 
rules were rigidly adhered to. 

“Don't you think I have an odd name?” she 
asked, as familiarly as if we had been friends 
for months, when we were alone together the 


first night. 
“Rather,’’ I said. 
“I hate it! Fancy being called Lorena! I 


think my mother must have been cra’’——sbe 
clapped her hand over her mouth, her eyes shone 
elfishly, then she burst into a laugh that fright- 
ened me. 

“I'm going to be very good here,”’ she said, 
after awhile, Inying by her watch and chain 
carefully; ‘that’s what they sent me here for;”” 
and she laughed again. ‘To-morrow, I'll show 
you my diamonds,—a pin, a ring, and two ear- 
drops, that my uncle brought from Paris. Oh, 
that uncle of mine is a shrewd fellow! He 
knew how to get on my right side, you see.”” 

She stood before the long mirror, which was 
in my room, simply because there was a recess 
for it, and turned towards me as she spoke, and 
unfastened the ribbon that was about her head. 

“Haven't I beantiful hair?’ she asked, as it 
fell in curling, shining waves almost to her feet 
Then she held up a few of the heavy locks, and 
looked under them at me, laughing. It was a 
weird picture, for her eyes sparkled with a light 
that seemed something apart from them. 

It took some time for me to accustom myrelf | 
to her strange companionship; but at length I) 
seemed to have gained her good will, by some | 





help I had given her, and by uniform kindness. 
And yet I was always anticipating something 
singular in her conduct—something nnnatural. 
Once or twice I mentioned this to Miss Smith, 
our English teacher. 

“She is 2 Southern girl, you know, and has 
been trained differently from most young la- 
dies,” anid xhe.”” Besides, she has never been to 
school before: and being an only child, her 
father—for 1 believe she has no mother—has 
spoiled her a little. I think she needs just such 
a friend as you are,—quiet, refined and studi- 
ous.” 

I thanked Miss Smith with a glow in my face. 
She was a dear little dark-eyed woman, and the 
girls all loved her. 

At times, Lura thrilled me with her eloquence. 
When she began to talk of her native island, her 
descriptions of its scenery were really wonderful. 
She could never speak of her father without 
tears, though she blamed him severely for send- 
ing her away from him. 

Sometimes I felt a singular attachment for the 
girl. But go surely as I began to trust her or to 
confide in her, she would play some trick, or do 
something bordering on cruelty, that would 
rouse my resentment and alienate good feeling. 

One morning I awoke suddenly to see Lura’s 
face bending low above me, her eyes looking 
straight into mine, with a fierce, questioning ex- 
pression. She drew hastily back, witha strange 
guttural laugh. 

“What were you doing, Lura?’ I asked, my 
heart beating wildly. 

“Trying to see if you would speak in your 
sleep and answer me.” 

“What in the world did you want me to an- 
ewer?" 

“I was going to ask you whether you liked 
Prof. Stanton. You would have answered me 
truthfully then.” 

“Why should I not like him? Why should I 
not answer truthfully when awake? Of course 
I like Prof. Stanton.” 

“How much?” she asked, shortly. 

“Well, that’s a strange question, As much 
as any of the girls, Isuppose. I regard him as 
a very gentlemanly teacher; nothing more.’” 

“Are you sure it’s nothing more?’’ she said, 
fiercely and jealously. ‘Don’t you like him as 
a lover?” 

I felt myself growing angry. 

“We are not allowed to talk in that way 
here,” I said, coldly. ‘‘School-girls have other 
things to think of, or should have, besides lov- 
ers. Mr. Stanton is a very good teacher; that’s 
all I think about him.” 

“But he thinks abont you,” she cried, her eyes 
blazing. ‘‘He opens the book for rou, he 
smiles, he waits for you, while me he never 
noticea,—he hates me!”” 

I looked up at her, surprised and angry. It 
might be true that the professor had no love for 
his elfish pupil. I had thought so once or 
twice, for I had caught him regarding her with 
a puzzled and uneasy expression on his face; 
but that he paid me any particular attention, I 
had yet to learn. The professor was young, 
with a remarkably striking face, but the girls 
seldom made jokes about him, and he had a 
way of compelling unbounded obedience. 

“You look as if you did not understand me, 
bat I do you,” she said, rapidly, with one of 
those unpleasant laughs, ‘and I will have it ont 
with you yet!” 

Her manner was so menacing that I sprang 
from the bed. I was afraid, though I could not 
tell why, for I had become accustomed to her 
vagaries. All that morning, I watched her as 
one who fears to receive a blowin an unguarded 
moment; but otherwise than being very nervous, 
her manner was the same as usual, for she was 
generally very faithful in her school-duties. 

After twelve o'clock, as we were going out to 
recess, Prof. Stanton called me into a side-room. 
It was to question me about Lura, Did she do 
this or that? What was my influence over her? 
Did she exhibit sudden freaks of passion or ten- 
derness? I answered his questions frankly. 

AsIcame out of the room after the confer- 
ence, the sight of Lura, standing crouched near 
the door,—evidently she had not been ont to re- 
cess,—brought the blood to my face, for I re- 
membered what she had said that morning. 

She came to my side, and plied me with such 
pitiless, almost cruel questions, that I told her, 
indignantly, that I would not listen to her, and 
turned and went up stairs. 

She followed, but I locked the door of our 
apartment upon her, fully intending to speak to 
the matron and ask her to change my room, 
when suddenly my henrt stood still. The girl 
had gone throngh the hall window. and walked 
on 4 narrow ledge, some forty feet above gronnd, 
till she reached my window and then leaped in. 
The very remewbraace of her face as it then ap- 
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peared, throws me into a nervous terror to this 
day. 

**Do you know that I am mad?’ she cried, 
springing upon me with a bound. “I should 
love to kill you! Do you know they called me 
mad at home?” 

I hid my eyes from her terrible glance, but 
she caught my hands away with a grasp like 
iron, and hissing the professor's name, struck 
me. I screamed and fainted, but not till she had 
endeavored to do me serious injury. 

They found me lying on the floor, and Lura 
shouting, singing, laughing and dancing about 
the room, so that, for a long time, it was impos- 
sible to capture her. 

That was how I came prostrate with nervous 
fever My parents were sent for, as the shock 
from my fright was so great that fora time it 
was impossible to tell what the result would be. 
The professor gave up his room in his sister’s 
house, and Nurse Phebe, or Marm Phebe, was 
engaged to take care of me. 

Of course there was a great stir in the acade- 
my and out. Reporters came and went. Doc- 
tors from a neighboring asylum, with assistants, 
took charge of the unfortunate girl. It was 
afterwards ascertained that her heartless father 
had sent her to school with a full knowledge of 
the infirmity which threatened her, and of which 
her mother had died, taking her own life. Poor 
Laura! she, too, died uot many months afterward. 


———_—_+o+—___ 


SONNET. 


“Then are int gind becanse they are at rest; and #0 he 
bringeth them unto the haven where they would be."— 
ALT R. 


There loomed a great shape lately scarce in right 
Cf Seltuate cliff<—n mountain ‘mid the iniat; 
Perchance an Indiaman, we said; but hist! 

Heard vou that gi roke, ont by yonder light? 

‘Then the fox thickened in the gathering night; 
No further signal heard (save that dread one 

Which brings back terror even as I write), 

Of the mysterions wanderer —nor is known 











Aught else of her—bnt that she comes no more. 
Oh. wi own mourners! watchers of the sea 

By miny a lonely fireside on the shore, 

One thing ia anre: He brought them to the breast 


Of that calm haven where you fain would be, 
And they are glad—because they are at reat. 
T. W. Paxsons, in Seribner's. 
-_ ———+or—__—_. 
For the Companion. 


INCIDENTS IN PIONEER LIFB. 


Kearsarge Mountain, in the town of Warner, 
N.H., is one of the most picturesque elevations of 
land in New England. Its altitude is not quite three 
thousand feet, but its granite summit affords a wide 
and lovely view of a fertile and thickly-inhabited 
country. 

Ninety years ago, the region around Kearsarge 
was mostly unsettled. Thick forests covered the 
mountain-sides, the haunt of every species of wild 
animal known to the latitude. 

Upon a broad slope on the southern side of the 
mountain, several of the early settlers had cleared 
land and erected cabins. These venturesome pio- 
neers were, of course, exposed to frequent losses 
from the depredations of their marauding forest 
neighbors. Although they carefully herded their 
cattle at night, and took every precaution to guard 
against the attacks of the prowling wild beasts, It 
was no unusual thing for a fine sheep or a favorite 
calf to be killed and carried away. 

Sometimes the savage animals, made fierce by 
hunger, would break into the barns and sheds; and 
upon going ont in the morning, the farmer would 
find his best milch cow or fat ox slaughtered. In- 
deed, it was no uncommon thing for the families of 
the pioneers themselves to be awakened at night by 
the flerce chorus of the wild beasts around their 
cabins. 

‘Wolves and bears were the worst pests; but there 
were large State bounties on all of these animals, 
and after a few years, their numbers began to di- 
minish. Still their raids were frequent, and the 
farm-yards suffered sadly from their attacks. 

One season,—I think it was in the fall of 1786,— 
the settlers around Kearsarge lost several fine ani- 
mals in a inysterious manner. A yonng heifer 
would be missing when the stock was herded at 
night, and on two occasions, an entire herd of cattle 
were found slaughtered in the very yard where they 
had been driven for safe keeping. 

No wolves had been seen in the neighborhood for 
months, and a bear, it was thonght, would have de- 
stroyed only sufficient to satisfy its hunger. Moet 
of the older settlers gave it as their opinion that this 
wholesale slanghter had been caused by a panther. 

The panther, or congar, is the only indigenous 
Jong-tailed cat in America north of the parallel of 
thirty degrees. There are three species of wild-cats, 
or lynxes, with short tails, but of the genus Felis, 
the panther is the only true representative. 

He is a large tawny-colored animal, solitary in his 
habits, a splendid tree-climber, extremely savage, 
and avoracious eater. Of all the forest animals, 
none were dreaded so much as he by the early set- 
tlers, The appearance of a panther in a neighbor- 
hood was sufficient to produce great excitement. 

Several hunters went out with their dogs in search 
of the dangerous ravager; but after a long and tire- 
tome tramp, they retnrned without finding any 
trace of a panther, or of any other wild beast. For 
several days after, the farm-yards were undisturbed, 
and the meh*were congratulating themselves be- 

cause their bloodthirsty enemy had probably left 
for'some other haunt, when they were awakened 
from this delusion by a tragic event. 
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Under the shadow of the mountain, and farthest 
up the cleared acclivity, lived Moses Gcodwin. 
His family consisted of his wife, a boy eight years of. 
age, named Frank, and an infant. 

Frank was an unusually heipfal lad for one of his 
age. Attimes, when the farmer was very busy, he 
would get the cattle together at night; no very easy 
job, when you learn that they roamed where they 
pleased, with no fences to prevent their wanderings. 

One day, not long after the hunters had returned 
from their fruitless search, all of the settlers were 
very busy. It was the time of corn-harvesting, and 
there was to be a husking-bee at the barn of Mr. 
Goodwin. . 

The farmer was obliged to work in the field until 
late, and a little before sunset, as the cows had not 
come, Frankie went in search of them, as he had 
often done before. The last his mother saw of him, 
he was getting over the fence that enclosed the cul- 
tivated land, whistling very merrily, while the last 
rays of sunlight briehtened his brown carls to gold 
under his ragged straw hat. 

An hour went by. The boy did not returp. It 


| was now quite dark, and the parents began to be 


alarfned. 

“The stock must have wandered farther than 
usual,” said Mrs. Goodwin, her fair face growing a 
shade paler at the thought of her boy's danger. 
“Frankie should have been back with them before 
this time.” 

“There he is now, and all right, I hope!? ex- 
claimed her husband, ns he heard the heavy running 
of the cattle to the barn. “I'll go out and help him 
get them in.” 

In a few moments, he came running back to the 
house with great anxiety expressed in his rugged 
face. 

“Did Frank come in here?” he asked, hurriedly. 
“He isn’t at the barn.” 

“Haven't you seen him?” gasped his wife, sitting 
down, pale and faint, in a chair. 

“No, have you?” 

“Why don’t you go at once in search of him? 
Something serious mast have happened to bim!” 
screamed Mrs. Goodwin, half-crazed by her appre- 
hensions. 

One of the neighbors came in,—the first arrival at 
the husking-bee. 

“What's the matter, Goodwin?” he asked, as he 
noticed the white faces of his friends. 

“Frank is lost. I’m afraid some injury has hap- 
pened to him.” 

“Oh, I hope not. I guess he'll come home safely. 
Perhaps he stopped to get a chew of gum, or some- 
thing. Here, Tige, find Frank!” 

The dog, a large and sagactous Newfoundland, 
was placed upon the scent, and uttering a short yelp, 
the animal darted off through the darkness, fol- 
lowed by the two men. 

Once or twice they stopped and called the boy, 
but there was no answer. As they were passing 
through a swanp at a distance of about 4 mile from 
the house, they heard Tige barking ahead of them. 

“The dog has found him,” said his master. 

‘They hurried on, and soon arrived at the spot. It 
was ina little dell, through which flowed a brook, 
its banks covered with a thick growth of woods. 

By the rays of the moon, straggling through the 
trees, the men could see that the shrubbery was 
beaten down, as if there had been a struggle. In a 
moment more, the father saw the ragged straw hat 
that Frank had worn. 

A long, low, fierce grow! reached them from ‘the 
undergrowth at the same instant, and the New- 
foundland, with bristling hair, and showing his 
white fangs, stood motionless, looking fiercely into 
the shrubbery. 

“My boy! I’m sure Frank is there!’’ cried the 
stricken father, and he was about to rush forward. 

“For heaven's sake, Goodwin, hold! Don't do 
that!” exclaimed his friend, seizing him. “We 
hhaven’t a weapon with us, and it’s a painter and 
nothing else! Don't you see, Tige knows better 
than to venture in?” 

“Oh, I can’t go home without my boy! How can 
I? It will kill my poor wife!” 

“It is the only thing left us. There, the painter’s 
going away. It’s useless to stand here.” 

They heard the beast moving off, and then turned 
sadly towards home. On the way, they met several 
of the neighbors with lights, and the fearful tale 
Was soon known over the entire neighborhood. 

No other occurrence in the early history of the 
town ever created such commotion as was caused by 
this tragic event. Men who had felt their blood 
stirred when they heard the news of Lexington’s 
battle, felt their blood stirred more at the tale of 
Frankie Goodwin's fearfal death. The excitement 
spread, and it was decided to call all the farmers in 
the neighborhood together the next day, and hunt 
the monster to the death. 

The following morning, at daylight, a large com- 
pany of men and boys, with dogs, gathered around 
Goodwin's cabin door. Some of them had come 
seven or eight miles, in order to participate in the 
hant. The men and boys were armed variously, 
most of them having old-fashioned masketa; but 
some of the boys carried only pitchforks. Two or 
three of the men, who were famous as hunters, car- 
ried bright new rifles. 

David Davis, an experienced hunter, assamed the 
nominal command of the excited party. Under his 
direction, it was decided that the company should 
separate into three divisions, each division to pur- 
sue a different course, and the three to meet at the 
summit of the mountain. 

It was hoped by this method to bring the animal 
at bay, and prevent him from escaping, as his 
chances would be fewer than if the hunters marched 
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all in one body. The discovery of the panther was 
to be announced by six gun-shots fired in succession. 

It was very nearly nine o’clock when the hunting- 
party reached the spot where the tragedy had oc- 
curred the preceding night. The green grass was 
still spotted with blood, and shreds of the boy's 
clothing were found at a little distance. More than 
one rough pioneer felt the moisture in his eyes as he 
thought of the fate of the brave little fellow who 
perished there only a few hours before. 

The dogs here took the scent. The parties sepa- 
rated. Soon the dogs seemed to lose the trail. After 
awhile, the bay of a portion of the hounds indi- 
cated that they had recovered the lost scent, and 
men and boys went hurrying through the open for- 
est, Jumping streams and bushes, and the tranks of 
fallen trees, Soon, from far up on another ridge of 
the mountain, came the bay of the pack belonging 
to one of the other parties, and their enthusiasm 
moderated. 

At noon, the party halted in a valley on the Sut- 
ton side of the elevation. Most of the hunters had 
brought with them a lunch, and they now hastily 
partook of their noonday repast. 

The dogs came back, one by one, tired and thirsty. 
Two of them had bloody muszies, and bore hideous 
wounds on their bodies. 

“The dogs have had hold of something, and some- 
thing has had hold of them,” said Davis, quaintly. 
“There,” pointing to one of the dogs that had a huge 
gaping wound on his shoulder, ‘“‘a painter did that! 
I know the warks of their claws.” 

‘This incident ronsed their drooping spirits. The 
party started on again. Some of the boys, it was 
noticed, fell back a little. To be pounced upon and 
torn in the horrible manner that the hounds had 
been was a prospect not particularly cheerful, and 
they realized it. After this, they let the older hunt- 
ers take the lead. 

But the afternoon was spent in a vain pursuit. No 
other dog was wounded, and not a trace of the pan- 
ther was discovered. A short time before sunset, 
some of the men arrived at the summit of the moun- 
tain, and found the other parties waiting for them. 
Disappointed and dispirited, they descended the 
mountain towards the e~ttlement. 

My grandmother, who was then a girl of fifteen, 
but strong and stout for her age, as all the girls of 
that period were, lived in the house nearest the 
Goodwin family. Her father was one of the men 
who Kad gone to the hunt that day, taking his gun 
with him. 

But most of the farmers possessed more than one 
of these weapons, and it happened that, as Dolly was 
proficient in the use of the musket, her father had 
bought her one the year before, with the surplus 
proceeds of the peltries that had been sent in the 
“big wagon” all the way to Boston. 

As the long afternoon came to a close, the cattle, 
having that day been kept within the enclosed fields, 
came to thebarn. Dolly, being a busy little body, 
said she would go out and fasten them in the fold, 
and do the milking. Her mother, however, did not 
encourage her. 

“Father will be home soon,” she said, “and it will 
be early enough then.” 

“But don’t you see that it is getting dark?” per- 
sisted Dolly. “They really ought to be housed. I 
have done it so many times, there can be no danger.” 

“Take your gun, then, for you don't know what 
may happen,” said Mra. Colby, assenting. 

The girl tied her bonnet over her dark curls, and 
with a gun In one hand and two large pails in the 
other, she proceeded to perform her self-appointed 
task. 

The cattle were folded, and as Dolly closed the 
heavy wooden gate, she could not help thinking 
what a safe, cosey place the yard was, shut in by its 
stone walls that were ten feet high. 

Brindle and Loo, the two cows, stood thoughtfully 
chewing their cuds, and regarding her with mild, 
soft eyes. Dolly approached the first, and placing 
her weapon beside her, was soon busy filling one of 
the pails with milk. 

It is easy to imagine the picture she presented,—a 
slip of a girl, with bare feet and ankles, a gown of 
linsey-woolsey, her gingham bonnet thrown back 
from her curls, and hanging to her neck by ite fast- 
ened strings. Many a young city girl might envy 
the bloom of her cheek and the grace of her form. 
For grandmother was a beauty in her day, and 
afterwards married a young lawyer who went to 
Congress. 

She was about half through milking Brindle when 
there arose a sudden disturbance among the horned 
inmates of the yard. The animal she was milking 
suddenly lost all her usual gentleness. Throwing 
out one hind foot, with a spiteful jerk, she over- 
turned the half-filled pall, and with a frightened 
blare, she rushed for the other side of the enclosure. 

The girl's quick eye saw at once what was to come 
of the tumult. She had caught a glance of a lithe 
cat-like animal, creeping along the high wall. Its 
glowing eyeballs, the long, undulating tail, and the 
tawny hide, told well enough the character of the 
intruder. She knew it was a panther. 

To say that her heart did not beat quick, or that 
she was not afraid, would bean untruth. But Dolly 
was a pioneer girl, strong and healthy, and her 
nerves were wholly ander control. It was the work 
of a second to grasp the weapon that lay beside 
her, and the next instant it was levelled full at the 
panther’s tawny breast. 

The animal had not seen her till she moved. He 
now uttered a lond, fierce sound, something like the 
pnrring of a cat, though far more intense and hor- 
rible. The brave girl saw the greenish eyes glitter, 
and heard the sharp claws scratch against the 
stones, and knew he was about to spring. 











With a quick, silent prayer, she glanced along the 
barrel. Her fingers pressed the trigger just as the 
terrible beast sprung towards her. The shot did its 
work, and with a fearful yell, the panther fell dead 
almost at her feet. 

The baying of hounds and the loud cries of the 
men just then reached her ears, and she heard the 
voice of her father calling her name. Ina few mo- 
ments, a group of her neighbors crowded sround 
her, as she stood over the huge body of the dead 
marauder. 

“The girl has beat all of us, by hooky!” cried 
rough David Davis. “It’s the very beast we were 
arter. See, here's the marks of the hounds’ teeth! 
Well, we sha’n't have to go out to-morrow, that’s 
one comfort. But, Dolly, you are a brave girl, and 
have beat us all!"” 

Dolly's exploit was the talk of the neighborhood 
for years, and made her a heroine. 

The animal measured seven inches over six feet, 
including the tail, which was about a third of that 
length. The State bounty was fifty dollars, which, 
with the value of the skin, made Dolly think she 


was almost a rich young lady. 
H. Magia GEORGE. 


——_+o—__—_ 
For the Companton. 


WEST INDIAN SCENES. 
AN ARMY OF CRABS. 

A naturalist visiting the West Indies for the first 
time cannot plunge directly into the forest. He 
wast first visit the principal town or seaport, and 
establish there a sort of headquarters, from which 
to draw supplies for his forest camps. 

This was the plan I pursued with success in all 
my explorations in the tropics. 

It was during the delay necessary in establishing 
my first camp, in the island of Dominica, that I 
made several very pleasant excursions, one of them 
toa remarkable waterfall. Leaving town early one 
morning, accompanied by a son of the Governor of 
the island, and mounted on a native pony, I rode up 
the bridle-path leading over the mountains. 

Two miles from town we took a side trai) through 
@ cacao grove (from the cacao chocolate is made), 
and after an hour of rough riding, emerged into an 
open valley. Tying our horses near a garden of 
tropical plants, we proceeded on foot to the great 
river, where, looking up, we saw n stream of water 
gushing from the face of a perpendicular cliff, fall- 
ing in a cascade more than one hundred feet in 
height. 

The rock was black bebind it, from which it sprang 
with a great leap, falling into a rocky basin below, 
tumbling among huge boulders and over fern-cov- 
ered stones. 

Three hundred feet away was another, more at- 
tenuated, but also more interesting, as it fell from a 
point full fifty feet higher upthe cliff, Silver-white 
Was its sheeted spray, and a hundred feet above it 
towered the tree-covered precipice. The water 
came suddenly out from a dark mass of vegetation 
like the other, but fell against a projecting shoulder 
of rock, and was dashed into a cloud of spray, which, 
collected in another basin, flowed out and joined 
the other stream. The united current then ran be- 
neath e’erhanging plantain-trees, bamboos and wild 
limes, until lost to view on its way to the sea. 

Soon after the arrival of our boys with good things 
to eat and drink, a heavy rain fell vertically upon 
us, driving us to the shelter of the broad-leaved 
plantains. Onor path hither, which half an hour be- 
fore was dry and gravelly, was now a roaring brook. 
Discermfort stared us in the face, but as if to com- 
pensate us for it, there appeared a great number of 
crabs, drawn ont of their retreats by the prospect of 
a bath. 

I saw that they were different from the common 
crab of the sea-shore, and after my little negro boys 
had caught several, found they were land crabs 
peculiar to the tropics. 

‘Now almost any one can tell a crab at sight,—even 
he who resides far from the shore where they abound; 
yet there are very few persons, even naturalists, who 
have seen that of which I am writing,—the land 
crab. Looking in the dictionary, I found the fol- 
lowing definition: “Crab, an animal of the class 
crustacea, having the body covered by a crust-like 
shell called the carapaz. It has ten legs, the front 
pair of which terminates in claws. Land crab, a 
crab which lives much on the land, and resorts to 
the sea chiefly for the purpose of breeding.” This 
description is correct so far as it goes, but, like the 
Irishman’s horse, it don't go far enough. 

‘There are so many crabs, even in America, that to 
enumerate thei merely would consume a great deal 
of time,—the hermit crab, which takes up its abode 
in a cast-off shell belonging to some departed mol- 
lusk; the “spirit crab,” which so closely resembles 
in color the sand over which it glides as to escapo 
ordinary observation; and the comical little “fiddler 
crab,” which is found in the Southern States. 

Many a hearty laugh have I had at this last species. 
He has a smal! claw and a large one; with the small 
one he will beckon an intruder to him, and with the 
large one warn him off. It looks as though he would 
say with the small claw, “Come on;” and with the 
large one, “If you dare.” 

‘What a crab don't possess in speed, he certainly 
makes up in variety of locomotion, for he walks 
with eqnal facility forward, backward, sidewise and 
even obliquely. To walk “crab-fashion,” then, is 
not merely to walk sidewise. A crab has a fine sense 
of touch, but is not sharp of hearing. 

A week after my discovery of the crabs, I occupied 
a little hut in the mountains in the interior of the 
forest. One day I had wandered far from my camp, 
and had cromed the mountain-ridge dividing the 
Caribbean from the Atlantic slope, 
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Leaving the path that led to the shore, my 
guide, a half-breed of the mountains, led me to 
a secluded valley, after crossing which we com- 
menced the ascent of a high hill, intending to 
return by a circuitous route through the forest. 

My boy had stopped at a stream to drink, 
and I was ahead. While climbing the steep 
hillside, clinging by one hand as I 
climbed, giving all my attention to \y 
my work, I suddeniy became cou- 
scious that I was 












surrounded by 
moving objects. 
which I could 
hear, as they 
rastled over 


leaves and 
tocks, 


Trubbed my 


eyes and 
looked again, 
My boy was 
behind, but 
saw them at 
nearly the 
sane time I 
did, and ea- 


gerly shouted 

“Look, monsieur, ze 
erabs!”” 

“Ze crabs” 
enough, anarmy of them, and we 
were in the midst of it. It be- 
hooved us to get ont of the way 
at once, for these crabs (as large 
as a good-sized crab of the sea- 
shore) have a disagreeable way 
of climbing up and over everything in their 
course, and an equally unpleasant way of using 
their powerful claws upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

Well, we got behind a large tree, and my little 
half-breed made side forays upon them as they 
went by (for they are most delicions eating), un- 
til we had collected as many as he could carry. 

And how, think you, did he secure them? 
Why, he just tied their claws together with a 
Ualine,—a small, cord-like root,—and then placed 
them in a heap at his feet. Fortunate for us 
that this was a amall army, otherwise I don’t 
know how soon we could have pursued our way, 
for they sometimes travel by thousands, 

A very old French 
writer gives the only 
account I can find of 
these crabs, and were 
it not that I had seen 
them on the march, 
there are some things 
he says the truth of 
which I should be in- 
clined to doubt, 

They live not only 
in a kind of orderly 
society in their re- 
treats in the moun- 
tains, but regularly 
once & year march 
down to the seaside in 
a body, some millions 
ata time. They choose 
the montha of April 
and May to begin their 
expeditions, and then 
sally out from the 
stumps of hollow 
trees, clefts of rocks, 
and from holes which 
they dig for them- 
selves in the earth. 

The sen is their des- 
tination,and here they 
cast their spawn. For 
this purpose, no sooner has the crab reached 
the shore than it eagerly goes to the edge of the 
water and lets the waves wash over its body to 
wash off the spawn, 

The eggs are hatched ander the sand, and soon 
after millions of the new-born crabs at a time 
are seen quitting the shore, and slowly travelling 
up the mountains, In going down, they tarn 


were there, sure 





















LAND CRAB. 


neither to right nor left; even if they meet a 
house, they will attempt to scale it. The pro- 
cession sets forward with the precision of an 
army. It is commonly divided into battalions, 
with the strongest in front. The night is their 
chief time of travel- 
ling, but if it rains 
by day, they improve 
that occasion, When 
the sun shines, they 
mak universal halt 
till evening. 

In the 
moulting, the 
to their 









son of 
retire 






burrows to 
cast their shells, fill- 
ing the burrows with 
and leaves. My 





















er 
native boy’s account 
of their habits agreed 
» and 
he added, moreover, that if 
there was any one thing bet- 
it was the 
flesh of these same crabs; a 
statement I can cheerfully 
verify, as that night we feast- 
ed on crab on the half-shell, 
seed 















ter than another, 








erabs’ claws, crab fri 
















“ZE CRABS.” 


and crabs roasted. In fact, we grew very crabbed 
indeed, and I was forced to change next day’s 
diet by shooting some pigeons and perdrix. 
FREDERICK A, OBER. 
+O - 
PENNY BANKS. 


In this country we have Five-Cents Savings- 
Banks, but they mainly serve for the savings of 
the more humble class of grown-up laborers. In 
Enrope there are Penny-Banks on a large scale 
in the special interest of children. Their aim is 
to train the young to habits of thrift. 

It is a little more than twenty years since their 
introduction into England, and there are now 
nearly three hundred 
Penny-Banks. One is 
connected with a pau- 
per school, anc re- 
ceives farthing (about 
half a cent) deposits; 
yet in eight months its 
investments amonnt- 
ed to over twenty dol- 
lare, 

Benevolent socicties 
employ agents to pro- 
mote their establish- 
ment. One has estab- 
lished seventy-four in 
and near Liverpool, 
in connection with 
which, during the last 
year, there were 295,- 
000 transactions, and 
nearly £75,000 depos- 


ited. 
The chairman of the 
school management 


committee of Liver- 
pool advocates the es- 
tablishment of a sav- 
ings-bank in every 
school of the king- 
dom as “an element 
of the school routine, 
the text-book of thrift, the visible illustration in 
the object-lesson of economy.” 

In France and Belgium the movement h:< 
been still more marked. In both these countries 
savings-banks are connected with the schooler. 
In France there had been, up to Jannary Ist, 
1877, 3,200 banks established, with 230,000 de- 
positors, who had invested up to the limit al- 





lowed, and had transferred their money to ordi- 
nary savings-banks. 

In Belgium the Government aids this plan by 
giving, as prizes for good conduct at school, de- 
posit-books, with a small sum entered to the 
credit of the recipient. Many private bequests 
have been made looking to the same end. 

One person left twelve thousand dollars to be 
thns expended, principal and interest, in twenty 
years, those only being entitled to a prize who 
had already made a deposit. Of 15,392 school 
children in Ghent, 13,032 are depositors, to 
sums amounting to over ninety-two thousand 
dollars. It is found that the parents share in 
the thrifty influence imparted to the children. 

Who will start a similar movement in the 
United States? How finely it could be grafted 
on our school system! 

eg 
For the Companion. 


REGRET. 


If only we had loved them more, 
Our loat, whom never love can reach, 
Who thrill not at our tenderest speech, 
Nor anawer, though our hearts implore. 


If only for one little day, 
One day of days, they could return, 
How wonld our grateful spirits yearn 

To lavish treasures on thelr way! 


Our feet to serve them, ah, how swift! 
Our hands how genti unr eyes 
How clear to see, should shadows rise; 

Or griefs their perfect gladness rift. 


Too late! Come back no vanished hours; 
But, living and beloved, there still 
Remain awect friends. Be ours the will 
To strew their paths with thornless flowers. 
Maroaret E. SancsTER. 


Pn erase 
ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

Time was when the princes ‘and princesses of 
the royal houses of Europe made marriages not 
because they had become attached to each other, 
but solely for what were called reasons of State. 
Matches were brought about by sage and white- 
haired statesmen, and the marriage of a young 
king or prince was the subject of long, formal, 
and often difficult diplomatic negotiations, 

They were decided by the needs of the States 
to which they belonged. A valuable warlike al- 
lance was often secured by the marriage, in the 
nick of time, of the son of one monarch with 
the daughter of another, and as often as not the 
young couple ever had seen each other until 
the time came for them to be bound by that tie 
which man “cannot put asunder.”’ 

In the progress of nations, and the growth of 
new ideas and ways of conducting public affairs, 
this old and not very enlightened custom has 
grown less and less strict. In our own time 
there have been many royal marriages by no 
means brought about by political necessity, nor 
even as a consequence of the bargains of diplo- 
macy. 

Queen Victoria, it is well known, married the 
man of her choice, thongh he was a powerless 
and petty German prince, and not even the ruler 
of the little duchy from whence he came, and 
though she might have made a far more power- 
ful alliance, considered in a political point of 
view. The Emperor Napoleon III. had nothing 
political to gain by wedding the Spanish Countess 
de Montijo, and on his side, at least, the mar- 
riage was surely one of pure inclination. 

When the Prince of Wales married the Princess 
Alexandra of the small kingdom of Denmark, it 
was becanse he loved her, for he might easily 
have taken to wife the daughter of an emperor. 
There never was & more evident marriage of 
affection than that between young King Alfonso 
of Spain and his sweet cousin Mercedes, who 
died almost in their happy honeymoon. 

No doubt, tuo, the marriages of the Marquis 
of Lorne with the Princess Louise, of King Hum- 
bert of Italy with his cousin Margherita, and the 
most recent royal marriage, that of the Duke of 
Cumberland with the Princess Thyra of Den- 
mark, were unions of affection. 

Among the unmarried princes of Europe are 
two of imperial birth, who may now be said to 
be in search of wives worthy to share their rank. 
These are the young Prince Napoleon, who hopes 
one day to regain his father's imperial throne in 
France; and the other is the young Archduke 
Rudolph, the heir to the imperial throne of 
Anastro-Hungary. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, father of the 
latter, is one of the wisest and best of Enropean 
rulers, Several ‘eligible’? matches have been 
proposed to him for young Rudolph from a polit- 
ical standpoint; but the prince has not been at- 
tracted to the princesses suggested, and the 
emperor declares that his son shall only wed one 
for whom he conceives an affection. 

It is different with the young French prince. 
He is an exile, and ont of power, and with him, 
political reasons are likely to enter largely into 
hia choice of a wife. He must, he and his friends 
think, make a marriage that will attach to him 
some strong power to aid him in regaining the 
throne his father lost at Sedan. 
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Marriages, no doubt, often take place between 
royal folk in which one of the parties, without 
having an affection for the other, finds it profit- 
able in a worldly point of view. The recent 
marriages of the old King of Holland and his 
brother, Prince Henry of Netherlande, both of 
whom are at least thirty years older than their 
brides, suggest the probability that while they 
themselves married from inclination, their young 
wives did so in order to attain a higher rank. 

But the old political system of royal matches 
is fast passing away, and princes and princesses 
are acquiring the privilege, from which they 
were once debarred, while all their subjects had 
it, of choosing for themselves their life-partners. 


————_+e_____ 


A SINGULAR CASE. 

A singular advertisement appeared, a week or 
two ago, ina Vermont paper. It was from a Geor- 
gian, residing in that State, notifying all saloon- 
keepers in the town in which he was living not to 
vell him liquor, and warning them if they did sell it 
to him, that, “on his return to reason,” he would 
punish them to the extent of the law. 

It is not often thata victim of drunkenness pub- 
licly ucknowledges his own helplessness; but no per- 
son can feel it so keenly. 

About six years ago, two of the superintendents of 
Inebriate Asylums in this country were invited to 
meet a committee appointed by the British Parlia- 
ment to examine into the management and utility 
of these institutions. 

The individual statements of patients submitted by 
the superintendents were more pathetic and terrible 
than any tragedy. Men of the highest culture and. 
moral worth, testified to the “uncontrollable force”’ 
which dragged them to the wine-cupat certain times, 
and to the relief which they found in medical treat— 
ment. 

One gentleman declared that after resisting tempt- 
ation for months, at a time when all his chances in. 
life depended on sobriety, the sight of a glass of 
claret in the hands of a young girl had literally 
driven him mad. “It was like possession by a fright- 
fal fiend,” he added. This man, whose arguments 
in favor of the asylums were the strongest, died at 
last in one after an attack of delirium tremens. 

Our boys ought to know that dypsomania is a dis- 
ease as much as scrofula or consumption, and that 
it is just as frequently found transmitted from one 
generation to another. There are certain families 
on whom the influence of alcoholic stimulants is al- 
most uncontrollable, and on whom it is always in 
the end fatal. Just as the hereditary consumptive 
should avoid cold, they should guard against the 
first glass of liquor, as their stomachs, brains and 
blood are peculiarly susceptible to its poison. 

Besides this reason for caution, while it is certain 
that the use of liquor is not a help to the health and 
morals of any nation, there is something in our cli- 
mate, our nervous temperanients, and strained lives, 
which renders Americans especially easy victims to 
ite murderous strength. 

—_—+o+_—____ 


SUPERSTITION. 


In the Piedmont district in Virginia there is a 
family graveyard in which, sixty years ago, a certain 
Col. Fairfax was buried. He was, as the story goes, 
a cynical old man, who requested in his will that his 
Brave should be left bare and uncared for, hoping 
“that God and man might forget him.” 

The grave was sodded and flowers planted, as usual, 
but every leaf withered immediately upon it, and to 
this day, so the story goes, it is impossible to make a 
blade of grass grow over the spot where he lies. It 
is certain that his grave remains bare red clay, while 
all around it is green. 

The story hasa peculiar ghastliness in it. Some 
thing akin to it fs the superstition of the fishermen 
at Cape Henlopen concerning the dunes, or hills of 
sand, which rise year by year out of the ocean, and 
slowly move inland, covering in their inexorable 
Progress houses, forests and streams, 

They were sent, the fishermen superstitiously be- 
lieved, by the angry spirits of some shipwrecked 
sailors, whose bodies the coast-people left half a 
century ago unburied on the beach. 

There fs, it is said, an “accarsed farm” on the 
Ohio, which was put under the bun by its Indian 
owners. So strong is the popular belief in its ill- 
luck, that it is valued aa wasto land, while neighbor- 
ing land rates high in the market. 

There {s no superstition more universal all over 
the world than this, which holds certain ground 
blasted or doomed by the crime, or sometimes the 
mere wish, of some wicked, iron-willed man, dead 
long ago. 

Even in China there are patches of ground in 
every neighborhood sacred to the evil powers, on 
which it is sacritegions to build. The English mis. 
slonaries, intending to prove the absurdity of the 
superstition, once built a house on one of the inter- 
dicted sites; but a virulent fever soon broke out in 
it, and the henthen were triumphant. 

The accursed spots proved to be those known to 
the priests as subject to malarial influences. Some 
such commonplace cause no doubt exists for all such 
superstitions in our own country. 


+o 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOMES. 

A writer in Blackwood's Magazine, who haa evi- 
dently spent much time In France, and understands 
French life thoroughly, pays a high tribute to the 
charm of home life in that country. He saya that 
Joy is its chief element, as rest is the prominent idea 
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im an English home. In France, each member of 
the fauully aims to make every other member happy; 
in England, each member aims to be individual, and 
follow his own preferences. In France, the rest- 
lessness and activity of the women. shape the house- 
hold; in England, the men's love of seclusion. He 
says,— 

“If there be on earth a type of home which is! 
capable of exciting the majority to vote for its adop- 
tion, it must be, assuredly, the bright home of| 
France, with its joyousness, its carelessness, its 
laughter and its faults.” “Gayety, intelligence and 
Joint action are applied in these homes to the pur- 
suit of happiness for all. Dulness, sadness, and all 


the forms of stupidity and ennui are combated in 
them.” e 





9+ 
OLD-TIME PUNISHMENT. 

Discipline in New England schools and families 
was much more strict at the beginning of this cen- 
tury than it is now. School-boys’ pranks, if they 
damaged property, were not passed over. Parents 
had to pay for the miychief, and the boys were com- 
pelled to make humble apologies for their thought- 
leas freaks. 

While young R. B. Forbes, now a retired Boston 
merchant, was at Milton Academy, he was allowed 
to keep a little gun. Of course this made him a hero 
in the eyes of the other boys. One day he and sev- 
eral of his companions put up a mark on the powder- 
house door, and, much to its damage, blazed away. 

When the thoughtless deed became known to the 
selectmen, they saw that firing at a door behind 
which there was powder sufficient to blow up the 
village was a grave offence. Young Forbes and his 
companions were ordered as a punishment not only 
to furnish a new door, but to call at the house of 
each selectman and beg his pardon. 

The first house selected by the boys to express 
their contrition was a Mr. Ford's. The fact that he 
had a cider-mill in operation determined the eelec- 
tion. 

“What do you want?” asked Mr. Ford, in gruff 
tones, looking up from his desk as the boys entered. 

“We have been sent here to ask your pardon for 
firing at the powder-house,” answered young Forbes. 

“Well, what more?” 

“Nothing, sir. Must we go to any other of the 
selectmen?” 

“No; away with you!” 

“May we suck some cider, sir?” 

“Yes, Get along with you, and suck all you 
want!” 

The parents furnished a new door, and thus ended 
the “discipline.” 

———_+e+____ 
TACT. 

A man quick to see what ought to be done in an 
emergency, and cool enough to do it, is a valuable 
friend. 

Gen. Dodge and Col. Smith, of Missouri, had 
quarrelled. Both went armed, knowing that if they 
chanced to meet, there would be a fight. Accident- 
ally, they arrived in town on the same day, but put 
up at different hotels. 

Col. Smith had business with John Scott, a lawyer, 
famous for his quick perception and ready re- 
sources. An hour was appointed for an interview, 
and a few minutes before the time, who should 
enter the office but Gen. Dodge. 

“General, you had better leave,” said Scott, “for I 
am expecting Col. Smith, every minute.” 

Just then, Col. Smith’s tread was heard. As he 
entered the office, Mr. Scott took him by the arm, 
and leading him up to Gen. Dodge, said,— 

“Col. Smith, permit me to introduce you to my 
friend, Gen. Dodge.” 

Roth gentlemen bowed in a formal way. “I pre- 
sume, gentlemen, you have business together, and I 
will call at another time,” said Dodge, leaving the 
office. 

Scott's tact saved his office from being the scene 
of a bloody encounter. 


Gy ee 


TAUGHT A LESSON. 

Musicians are greatly annoyed by the radeness of 
persons in their audiences who pay no attention to 
the niuaic, but keep up a chattering conversation. 
‘The practice indicates a lack of good-breeding, and 
vet it is not infrequent, even in cultivated circles. 
A London musician, who had long suffered from 
this annoyance, plotted a singular rebuke. It was 
amusing and harmless, but very effective. He gave 
direction to the other players that, at a given signal, 
they should come to a sudden panse. 

The piece began, and as it went forward, the con- 
versation became loud and general. Suddenly, aa 
the plece reached its climax, and the conversation 
its loudest tones, the signal was given. Instantly, 
every instrument was silent, but the conversation 
wont on. The conversers not being prepared for 
this sudden pause, their voices went ringing in clear 
tones throngh tho room. High above all rung the 
volze of a lady on the foremost seat, with the im- 
portant information,— 

“We always fry ours with fat.” 

The reproof of the musician was a lecided suc- 
cess. 

A 8 
EFFECT OF A LOTTERY-PRIZE. 

In nine cases ont of ten the effect of drawinga 
lottery-prize is to ruin the unfortunate holder of the 
ill-omened ticket. 

A young man in Indianapolis did well enough 


until he drew a prize of five thonsand dollars in a 
lottery. The money was wasted in riotous living, 
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settled by his father in and again, and. his em- 
bezzlements have been kept out of sight, but he is 
now lying in a county il in Mlinols.” Another 
young Hoosier, who drew a prize of seven thousand 
dollars, squandered it, and is now as worthless a 
vagabond as can be found in the State. 


————+o— 


A SPADEFUL. 

In discoursing about the fact that the most trivial} 
action may have consequences which science cannot 
calculate, the Quarterly Journal of Science uses this 
itlustration: : 


Here, for instance,’ is a gardener who may digi 
twenty more spadefuls before dinner, or only nine-| 
teen. That, surely, is a polne which he is free to 
determine, a point which is determined for him by 
no physical force or law. 

Hut how much imay depend on even this trivial 
determination of his will! 

On whether or not he digs that twentieth spade-| 
ful it may depend. whethera slug is turned up or| 
not. On the slug may depend the dinner of a young 
awallow, who is feeble on the wing. 
meal nd whether the bird 





On this single} 
shall join the| 
jlgrato and reach Africa In safety. 

jut on this fledgling’s arrival or non-arrival may| 
depend whether a certain insect shall be snapped up 
by hin, or left to lay a million eggs, which’ in thee 
case will next month be each a locust, laying a mill-| 
jon more. 

On this billion of locusts and their progeny it may 
depend whether by Christmas a vast tract of coun-| 
try shall be green as Eden, or a leafleas wildernesa, 
and its mean temperature one hundred degrees, or 
only seventy degrees. 

On such an aren being the hottest or coolest por- 
tion of the tropica may well depend the winds and 
the drought or rain of a season over half or the 
whole of Europe. 

All these events, and many more, may depend on 
the single, unstudied, momentary act of a man who! 
is quite free to do that act, or to leave it undone. 


———+0+——-— 


SHAKESPEARE’S FAME AT HOME. 

‘There are men “whom not to know argues one’s 
self unknown.” But to find the “anknown” ones 
who do not know them, we have only to go to the 
places where the great men were born. A gentle- 
inan visiting Stratford-on-Avon saw a rustic sitting 
on a fence. 


“That’s Shakespeare's house, isn’t it?” he asked, 
Pointing to the builuing. 
oh 


ae been there?” 

“No.” 

“How long has he been dead?” 
“Don't know. ae 
“(Many people come here?” 
“Yea 

“Been to the house?” 

“No, never been to the house.” 
“What did he do?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Brought up here?” 

“Yes.” 


“Did he write?” 

“0 yes, he writ!” 

«What was it? You must know.” 

“Well,” said the rustic, “I think he wrote for the 
Bible.” 





SSS gy 
NO WATER TO DRINK IN ENGLAND. 
The Manchester (Eng.) Examiner quotes, with 
some severe and just moralizing, from a letter by an 
American writer, giving his experience of travel in 
that country: 


The American says he asked for water at the table 
in a Liverpool hotel on first landing, and the waiters 
looked at Pim and at each other as though he were 
an Ashantee or a red Indian. He asked for water 
again at Chester, and it took three persons and ten 
winutes' time to get a drink. In Dublin for six 
persons he had to ask ‘in, and he was served with 
8 pint and one glass for the half-dozen to drink from. 
In London it took him six days to induce a waiter to 

lace unasked a decanter and glasses on the table. 

in fact, from his description, it would seem as though 
he went about like a traveller in a desert, desiring 
water and finding it not, until by his pertinacity he 
had overcome the prejudice of an English servant 
that water is only fit to drink when something has 
been mixed with it. 


“Water, water everywhere, 

And not a drop to drink,” 
was the lament of the “Ancient Mariner.” The 
Examiner goes on to express its honest mortification 
that a temperate stranger visiting England should 


find 
“Beer, gin and brandy everywhere, 
And not a drop of water.” 


+O 





WHAT WRONG PUNCTUATION DID. 

‘The Italian proverb, “For a point the abbot lost 
his donkey,” came about from the name of a town. 
being mistaken for the Latin (diminutive) name of 
that animal. The story of its origin shows the im- 
portance of knowing how to put your commas, as 
well as to cross your t’s and dot your i's. 


An ecclesiastic, named Martin, Abbot of Asello, 
in Italy, wished ‘to have this Latin line inscribed 
over the gate of the abbey: “Porta patens esto; 
nulli claudaris honesto"—“Gate, be open; never 
closed against an honest man.” It was just the time 
when the long-forgotten art of punctuation was bo- 
ginning to be brought into use again. Albot Mar- 
tin was not ekilled in this art, and unfortunately, he 
employed _a copyist to whom it was equally un- 
known. The consequence was that the point which 
ought to have followed the word esto was placed 
after nulli, completely changing the moaning of the 
lines, thus: “Porta patens esto nulli. Claudaris 
honesto”.—“Gate, be open never. Closed against an 
honestman.”* The Pope, being informed of this un- 
seemly inscription, deposed Abbot Martin, and gave 
the abbey to another. The new dignitary corrected 
the punctuation of the unlucky line, and added the 
following ene: “Uno pro puncto caruit Martinus 
Asello.”” ” That is to say, “For a single point Martin 
lost Asello.” 








DO YOUR LITTLE. 
It is not always humility to plead insignificance. 


: position to do so; but there are still many who know 


do a good deal.” It can set a haystack on fire; it 
can burn down @ house; yea, more, it will enable a 
poor creature to read a chapter in God’s Book. Go 
your way, friend, and let your farthing rushlight 


shine, if 
reas eee Dea 
BLESSING AND BLESSED. 

For those who have plenty of money it is compar- 
atively easy to make the suffering smile and “the 
widow's heart to sing for joy.” Too often (aad to 
say) they are the very ones who have the least dis- 


and practise this blessed kindness. 


John Oakley gives an interesting account of a 
beautiful incident he witnessed in Philadelphia. It 
was half-past nine o'clock at night in Market Streot. 
He espied a little boy about tive years old looking 
wistfully into a baker's window. A stranger, a mid- 
dle-age Pentloman, approached and touched his 
hand, and whispered in his ear. 

A gleam of delight over the child’s face, 
and fic bounded into the store, and soon emerged 
with his hands full of cakes. The stranger had 
meanwhile walked away chuckling with delight. 

Mr. Oakley walked on interested in this king in 
disguise. He saw him halt before a woman who was 
sitting on a cold marble step, her cheek resting 
against a cold marble column, asleep. Before her 
was a tray of beautifal bouquets. The stranger 

aused and selected one, and p! a large sum, too 
large to pay for it, in the sleeper’s hand. It awoke 
her, and she murmured,— 

“I have no change for this.”” 

“None is required,” said the stranger. 

I crossed over and thanked him for his deeds of 
love. He laughed cheerily, and said that the easiest 
way to be happy was to render others so. 


—_——++—___. 

8@ PRODIGIOUSLY ANCIENT. 

The ridiculous pride of long pedigree has pro- 

voked the shafts of more than one satirist. The pre- 

tensions of Lumley were too much even for royal 
appreciation. 

Janes I., in his progress into England, was enter- 

tained at Lumley Castle, the seat of the Earl of 

Scarborough, A relation of the noble earl was very 


proud in showing and explaining to His Majesty an 
immense genealogical chart of the family, the Bedi. 
han 


‘ee of which he carried back rather farther 
he greatest strength of the credulity would allow. 
“I, gude faith, man,” says the King, “it may be 


they are very true, but I did na ken before that 
Adam’s name was Lumley.” 





A COSTLY JOKE. 


The folly of fooling in law was demonstrated in 
Armstrong County, Pa. 


A man in sport stole a turkey from his aunt, and 
had it served up for his supper. Next day he ten- 
dered her the price, onedollar. The uncle appealed 
to the majesty of the law for redress, and the court 
trial cost the county about two hundred dollars. 





LOOK AGAIN 
At this beautifal and new style 


“*QUEEN ANN CLOCK.’’ 


Boys and Girls find a rapid 
sale, at good prices, for Clocks 
which they make with the Fret 
Saw. Most Clock designs are 








GOOD NEWS FROM THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Since the first number, which was daly announced in 
the Companion, the RECORD bas greatly improved 
in general appearance, and is « most interesting and val- 
uable paper for all who are studying music, or who wish 
to keep up with the times in Musical knowledge. 


‘A good Met song, and a good ct Piano or Organ piece 
in every number, which is, however, mailed for 6 cts., to 
any address, 


The RECORD now circulates about 20,000 copies 
per month, but, wishing to make these figures 100,000, 
the Publishers offer the following PREMIUMS. 


The Musical Record for a year and n fine large $3 
engraving, sent for $250. See No. 18 for particulars. 


Subscribers to the Musical Record may select 
from our stock any 50ct book, on sending one new 
subscriber, or any $] book for two new subscribers, or 
any $150 book for three new subscribers, und 80 on, at 
the rate of 90 cts. per new subscriber up to a $5 book for 
ten new subscribers, 


It will be seen that any one practising music may ob- 
tain all the books and music he or she may need, at the 
expense of a little tronble in getting subscribers. 


Descriptive Catalogue (of 1800 different Music Books) 
Mailed to any address for 10 cts. 


* Subscription price to the Weekly Musical Record, 
$2 per year in advance. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


areal 
ip 
Sz 


Mpwvrdcrone rari LEBORO 








HUNT BROS., New England Gen. 
608 Washington Strect, Boston. Ma 
(GB Send for Catalogue. 





FLORILINE. 


“ PPLORILINE,” — FOR THE TEETH AND 


BREATH, 
4s the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoronghly 
Cleanses partally decayed teeth froin all parasites or liv 
ing “‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
@ delightful fragrance to the breath, 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. Belng partly composed of honey, soda, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 
harmless, 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 OxFoRD Sr., 





80 difficult to saw ont and pnt | 
together that a person can | 
hardly get paid for stock and | 





time. We have therefore de- 
signed this splendid clock of 
the “Queen Ann” style, which 
is easy to saw out, and sim- 
pleto put together. It will find 
a quick sale if nicely made. 


To Every Person who from this date purchases our | 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit | 


WE GIVE FREE 


1 Design for a 85 Queen Ann Clock. 

1 Design for a 82 50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a $3 Eastlake Bovk-sheif. 

1 Design for a @2 Eastlake Foot-Rest. 

1 Design for a 61 75 Eastlake Bracket. 
Designs for $50 worth of Brackets, &c. 


Thousands of Boys and Girls find steady em- 
ployment at good pay fret sawing. To ald you in mak- 
ing money, we propose to furnish all parties who from 
this date purchase our Bracket Saw Outfit, the set of 
clock works to match the “Queen Ann,” with dial, glass 
face, hands, key, &c., at #1.25,which in a reduction of 
fifty cents. This just covers cost to us. 

With each Saw Outfit we shall give a certificate, which 
will be good until used, and will entitle you to buy the 
clock works of us at @1.25. Theregular price tx @1.75. 
Only those who purchase our Saw Outfit from this date 
will be entitled to this reduction on the clock works. 


$6.75 for Sl. 

When you buy our Bracket Saw Outpt 
Sor @1, you get for @1 what would cost 
‘you, as usually sold in some stores, 86.75. 


The 15 designs alone, if bought separately, 
would cost you at least @5.60. 









BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


NOW CONSISTS OF 

1 Beantiful Box, 1 Steel Frame, 75 
Bracket and Ornamental Designs (full 
size), 1 Dox. Best Steel Saw Blades, 1 
Brad Awl, 1 Sheet Sand Paper, 185 
Miniature Designs (with a price list at {fn'l size), 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper, 5 Silhouette De- 
signs (Comic), 1 12-Inch Wood Measure, 1 
Manual of Instructions—!2 pages, 1 Manual of 
‘Wood Carving—12 pages. 





Sometimes it is laziness. 


A an in a blouse once said, “I have no more in- 
fluence than a farthing rushlight.” 





and when it was gone, gambling and drinking had 
become passions with him. is debts have been 


“Well,” was the reply, “a farthing rusblight can 
. 


Sent to any address, postage paid, for 1. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Masa. 


U. S. Jobber, 


London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


@» Young America Press Co., 


. 


urray St., New Yerk, 
manufacture s variety of hand, self-ink- 


radiing in prise ro $200 Gist 


e Centennial, 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and other celebrated 


printing machi Our new rotary 
ie Waited States Jot, 
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Price, $60. 


vig 

"for chea 
Tieivalled. Other presses taken in ex- 
\\ change. Lowest prices for 





GREAT OFFER FOR FEBRUARY 


‘We will during this month dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS, 

3-5 sets of reed: Peg 3sets with Sub Basa & 

8 


iting material. fa 
Specimen Book of’ » 10 ete. 
es A sample package of plain and 


2 
Coupler $80; 2 


lor Sees 2 sete BUC) A nat eats 2 get Sa8 
L$ Ge8i40, warranted ears. AGENTS 





1-3do 

NTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Mastic at half price. HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, Manfrs. and Dealers, 40 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 












‘OMEN Wanted everywhe! 
to engage in a sf 


by srhich sito MDNEY MAKING §2°per "no 


imay be made in almostany locality. C rculars & same] 
ples free; write atonce. Goodsentirely new. Add 
3 ILDES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


To ConsumPTives 


AND INVALIDS. 









Use WINOHESTER'S HYPOPH( ITE or LIME 
4ND SODA. For Consumption, eak Lun 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General Debi 


it i acknowledged Specific Re 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
INCHESTER & CO., Chemist: 
Bold by Decusuta $6 Sonn Bee Nowy orks 
1 400 well assorted Foreign Stamps, 25 


STAMPS * cts.; 115, all different, worth | to 5 ctx. 
each. 2Scts.; 50 varieties U. S., 20 cts.;asplendid STAMP 
ALBUM, gilt, flexible cover, 25 cts.; board cover, 45 cts. 
Stamps sent on approval to responsible parties who send 
references, Unnsed Post amps taken. New Cir- 


proved by 26 















enlar free. 2 Natal, 5c; 4 Pern, 0c; 6 Russia, 5c; 6 Ser- 
dinta, Se; 8 CHI, Se, JOREPH BEIFELD, Chicago, fl. 
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‘bar or front action 
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For the Companion. 
THE KHAN’S DEVIL. 
“The Khan came from Bokhara town 
To Hainza, santon of renown. 


“My head ts sick, my hands are weak; 
Thy help, O boly man, I seek.” 

In silence marking for a apace 

‘The Khan's red eyes and purple face, 

‘Thick voice, and loose, uncertain tread, 
“Thou hast a devil!” Hamza sald. 

“Allah forbid!” exclaimed the Khan. 

«Rid me of him at once, O man!” 

“Nay.” Hamza said, “no apell of mine 

Cun aiay that cursed thing of thine. 

“Leave feast and wine, go forth and drink 
Water of healing on the brink 

“Where clear and cold from mountain snows, 
‘The Nuhr el Zeben downward flows. 

“Six moons remain, then come to me; 

May Allah’s pity go with thee !”” 

Awe strnck, from feast and wine, the Khan 
‘Went forth where Nahr el Zeben ran. 

Roots were his food, the dlerert dust 

lis bed, the water quenched his thirst, 

And when the sixth moon's sclinetar 

Carved sharp above the evening star, 

He songht again the santcn's deor, 

Not weak and trembling as before, 

But atrong of limb and clear of brain; 
“Behold,” he said, ‘the flend is slain.” 

v"" Hamza answered, “starved and drowned, 
The curst one lies In death-lke swound. 


“Bnt evil breaks the strongest gyven, 
And jins like him have channed lives. 


“One beaker of the fice of grape 
May call him up tn living shape. 

“When the red wine of Badaketian 

Sparkles for thee, beware, O Khau! 

“with water quench the fire within, 

And drown each day thy devilkin!” 
Thenceforth the grear Khan ahnnned the cup 
‘As Shitan’s own, though offered up, 

With Ianghing eyes and jeweled hands, 

By Yarkand’s maids and Sarmucand's, 


And, in the lofty vestibule 
Of the medress of Kaush Kodul, 


‘The students of the holy law 

A golden-lettered tablet saw, 

With these words, by a cunning hand, 
Graved on it at the Khan’s command: 
“In Allah's name, to him who hath 

A devil, Khan el Hamed saith, 
“Wisely our Prophet enrsed the vine: 
The fiend that loves the breath of wine 
“No prayer can slay, no marabout 
Nor Meccan dervis can drive out. 

“I, Khan el Hamed, know the charm 
‘That robs him of his power to harm. 


“Drown him, O Islam's child! the spell 
To save thee lies In tank and well!” 








3.6, Warrtiex, 
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LED BY A CHILD. 


A remarkable exclamation is attributed to 
Daniel Webster on the death of one of his chil- 
dren. “Thon art my ancestor, my son, and 
stand’st in heaven's account the oldest."” Not 
only in an earlier experience of death and eter- 
nity, but in the heavenly life that is in a pure 
heart, children may often be said to be older and 
wiser than their parents. 

Mr. H—-, a Boston teamster, became addicted 
to intemperate drinking when a young man. 
He followed it for twenty years with no inter- 
mission save in the spells of sickness cansed by 
his evil habit. 

Being strong and athletic, he could drink long 
and deeply without intoxication. This seeming 
impunity led him to enormons excesses. The 
effect was the inevitable pain,—the drunkard’s 
penalty. Every now and then he was obliged to 
leave his work, and for days would suffer excru- 
ciatingly. From these attacks he recovered only 
to begin again the same career of intemper- 
ance. 

When appetite was to be gratified, he cared 
for neither man nor God. The quantities of 
liquor he consumed gradually increased till the 
expense wasted nearly all his earnings. 

His wife was a worthy woman, and as he tes- 
tified in better days, “‘always a good angel”’ to 
him; but she could not stop him in his evil 
course. He grew profane and cruel at home as 
poverty came upon him. 

His son copied his father’s vices. Still the 
reckless man continued to drink. When the 
effects of his last and longest debauch prostrated 
him, no more was needed to complete the wretch- 
edness of the situation. Sickness, disgrace, 
want and winter, all together. 

Mr. H— had one little crippled daughter 
four years old, whom he loved,—possibly the 
only being in the world who could awake his 
tenderness. As he lay groaning on his miserable 

bed, this child would say.— 





| object 


“Papa, you won't drink any more when you 
get well, will you?’ She had found ont what it 
was that cansed his terrible sickness. 

The plaintive words cut him to the heart, and 
hearing her repeat them every day made his 
remorse so great that it surpassed his bodily 
anguish. 

Another voice was added to the little girl’s 
appeal. It was the winter when the great “Tab- 
ernacle” meetings were held in Boston in the 
south part of the city. One day when Mr. 
H— was getting better, but still was too weak 
to work, his intemperate son came in with an 
unusual expression on his face. He had been to 
one of the Tabernacle ‘‘Gospel temperance’’ ser- 
vices, became interested, and had signed the 
pledge. He begged his father to go out and at- 
tend a meeting, too, 

The request was warinly seconded by the rest 
of the family, and finally the man consented. 
Surrounded by friends who showed him Christ 
as his helper, he found strength to give up his 
vicious habits, and to give them up forever. 

From that moment the man began the world 
anew. Health retarned to his frame, and plenty 
and happiness to his home. Nearly three years 
have paseed since then, and only the other day 
he told this story with deep feeling at a crowded 
meeting in Fall River. 

His reformed son, who, under God, led the 
way for him, is now studying for the ministry. 
Towards all who befriended him in his darkest 
hour the redeemed man’s heart is warm; but is 
it strange if its warmest place is kept for the 
dear child whose pleading first wakened him to 
real repentance? 

Se ga 


A TURKISH COURTSHIP. 


In Turkey a man may choose his wife or he 
may buy her. Marriage by choice is union with 
a free-born girl of Mussniman parentage. Mar- 
riage by purchase is that which is contracted 
either with slaves, or girls reputed to be auch. 
But as the man cannot personally court a free- 
born girl, his mother does it forhim. A French 
book tells how the mother of Izzet Bey found 
him a wife. 


She makes it her first business to inform her- 
self about the youn; eable girls who 
might suit her son. This information she gets 
from her friends, her acquaintances, and also 
among those women who make a trade of carry- 
ing the gossip of the day from house to house. 

‘urnished with the nddresses of a certain 
number of marriageable girls, she gets into her 
carriage, and knocks at the doors of certain hab- 
itations. . 

No previous notice of such visit {s necessary. 
Still less does it enter into her plans to furnish 
herself with a letter of introdaction. 

She is sure, whenever she may present herself, 
of the most warm and courteous welcome. 

Custom has decreed that it shall be at the mo- 
ment when the slaves approach to take off her 
veil and cloak that she tells them of the object 
of her visit. 

The young girl’s mother, made aware of the 
object of the visit, makes haste to join the 
stranger, and place herself by her side on the 
divan. 

Already, however, she has given her com- 
mands that the young lady shall be dreased, and 
her hair arranged with all possible care, in order 
to produce a first startling effect upon the moth- 
er of her future husband. 

The young girl enters. Blushing and em- 
barrassed, with uncertain step, she approaches 
the stranger, bending downward with ceful 
action, in order to seize and then to kiss the hem 
of her garment. 

She then retires a few steps, and remains 
standing in the humble attitude of a slave sub- 
jected to the inspection of a purchaser. 

As soon as Izzet’s mother has set eyes upon 
the young girl the first words which escape her 
are:'‘Mach Allah! Mach Allah!’ the meaning of 
Bhich is “A miracle from God! a miracle from 


After the inevitable ‘‘Mach Allah!’ a minute 
examination’ of the young girl begins. Izzet’s 
mother, with the eye of an expert, begins her 
examination with the face, and exclaims, with 
enthusiasm: 

“Mach Allah! madame, your daughter is like 
the moon, the fall moon! How black are her 
eyes and her hair. Mach Allah! Her hair 
reaches down to her feet; her well-rounded fig- 
ure is perfect; and what a skin, like ivory. 
Sach Allah! Were she a slave she would be 
well worth a thousand purses!”’ (about £4,000). 

The young girl retires: money matters are 
hinted at, but nothing definite is settled, for 
upon leaving the house Izzet’s mother immedi- 
ately goes elsewhere for the purpose of enacting 
a similar comedy. 

No sooner is the old Indy at home than she re- 
pairs to her son, who is full of fun and cajolery, 
anxious to know the result of the proceedings. 

She then tells all that has occurred on her tour 
of inspection. One by one she enumerates the 
houses she has visited, and the fair houris she 
has seen, 

In such-and-such a family there was a “sweet 
blonde,’* yet one who in certain respecte is hard- 
ly suitable. In another I have seefa charming 
creature, danghter of a rich Egyptian merchant. 

Yet the mother does not feel disposed to re- 
ceive a son-in-law into her establishment; her 
is to get rid of her daughter. 





emotion, “I think I have really found the wife 
you want. She is the daughter of Hadji Usam 
Effendi, whose house is on the El Meidan. She 
is pretty; she is charming.”” 

‘hen follows in detail such a description of 
her person as I have already given to my read- 
ers. Naturally such a portrait inflames the 
young man’s imagination, who already dreams 
of Paradise. 

“In a word, dear Izzet,’’ says she, ‘to cut short 
all inquiry, this girl isa real gem. As to her 
connections, all I can say is, that the young man 
would be in good luck who enters such a family.” 


—_+e-___ 
For the Companion. 


SUNSHINE. 


Sunshine touches all the land. 
Bathes the hilis in amber light, 
Paiuts the flelds with cunning hand 
And the wild bird on his flight; 


Parts the cloud, suspends the bow, 
Makes the very dewdrops shine, 
Till the world is all aglow 
‘With a glory half divine; 
Bat the sunshine of the soul 
‘Works a apell that greater Is: 
Allthe planets, as they rot, 
Cast a shadow beside this. 
Marr N. Prescott. 


——+o—__—_ 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


Forgetfulness of the past is apt to beget dis- 
parngement of the present. Old age, with its 
impaired memory and disappointed hopes, is in- 
clined to regard the days in which it lingers as 
inferior to those in which its youthful activity 
was passed, That in this old age does not con- 
sider wisely, a comparison of modern society 
with that described in the following extract 
from an article in Frasers Magazine, may show. 
The article, treating of English society fifty 
years ago, says, “Duelling and intemperance 
were apparently two of the distinctions of an 
aristocrat 


“Bronugham’s brother was killed in a duel: 
Wellington was Prime Minister when he chal- 
lenged Lord Winchileea in 1820; Grattan fonght 
a duel on the day of his election in 1800, Sir A. 
Boswell was killed in a duel in 1822: O'Connell 
had killed his man; and the prictice of duciling 
was also frequent among literary men, 

“Men vied with each other in hard drinking, 
and the custom was prevalent in almost all 
ranks and conditions of society The Prince 
Regent invited the Duke of Norfolk to dinner 
for the express purpose of making him drunk; 
and the Duke of York made a practice of drink- 
ing six bottles of claret at a sitting. 

‘Drunkenness was fearfully prevalent during 
almost the whole of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Lecky, quoting other authorities, recorda 
that ‘Bolingbroke, when in office, sat up whole 
nights drinking, and in the morning, having 
bound a wet napkin round his forehead and his 
eyes, to drive away the effects of his intemper- 
auce, he hastened, without sleep, to his official 
business.’ 

“When Walpole was a young man, his father 
was accustomed to pour into his glass a double 
portion of wine, saving, ‘Come, Robert, you 
ahall drink twice while I drink once; for I will 
not permit the son in his sober senses to be wit- 
ness of the intoxication of his father.’ 

“Many of the most brilliant intellects of the 
century were clonded by drink, and the drink- 
ing custom pervaded the professions as well as 
the general circles of society.” 


ag 
DIDN’T WANT TO WASTE IT. 

The whimsical malice that wants to see some 
other sufferer tormented with its own pain makes 
us think of the bad spirits of Gadara that went 
from the men to the swine. An unlucky sailor 
boy tried the transfer on a somewhat different 
subject—and made mischief for his victim, and 
for himself. The Boston Transcript tells the 
droll story: 


An old sea captain, well known in the days of 
Havre packets, who had “‘sailed the seas over’’ 
for fifty years and more, used to tell that in the 
early part of his first voyage as captain, when 
he had but just turned twenty-one, his cabin 
boy complained of a lame back. 

There was a medicine chest aboard, whose 
contents it wax the captain’s duty to dispense 
according to the best of his knowledge and abil- 
ity. Ina shallow drawer at the bottom of the 
chest were two or three Spanish fly plasters 
ready spread on kid, and one of these the cap- 
tain decided to apply to the boy’s back. 

It was done and the little fellow sent to bed. 
In the morning he was on hand bright and early, 
but the captain’s usual cup of coffee was missing. 

“Cook isu’t up, sir,’’ explained the boy. 

“Why is he not?” naked the captain. 

“Says he can’t get up, sir.”” 

“Why not?” 

“Says his back hurts him, sir.’” 

“Back? What's the matter with his back?” 

“The plaster, sir.’’ 

“What do you mean?’ exclaimed the captain. 
“I didn’t put the plaster on his back.” 

“No, sir, but J did,” walmipered the boy. 

“Yon did, you young rascal,” howled the cap- 
tain, jumping from his berth, “what on earth 
did you do that for?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the boy. getting well 
out of the range of any stray bootjack or other 
missile that might chance to be within the cap- 
tain’s reach, ‘‘when I woke up in the night it 
hurt me so that Ihad to take it off. The cook 
was in the next bunk asleep, and I just clapped 
it on his back. J didn't want to waste the plaster, 


‘Oh, my dear boy."’ cries the mother, with i sir.” 





And he didn’t, It worked to perfection, keep- 
ing the poor cook in bed with a sore back for 
over a week; and in the next bunk, keeping him 
company, was the boy, also with a sore k, 
but it wasn’t the plaster that made it so. It was 
a “rope’s end.” 

+o 


ACCOMMODATING. 


Mr. Bardette, the humorist of the Burlington 
Hawkeye, in describing his adventures while 
travelling on railroads, thus sets forth the un- 
reasonableness of certain passengers: 


A woman with three bird-cages and a little 
girl has just got on the train. She arranges the 
three bird-cages on a seat, and thgn she and the 
little girl stand up in the aisle and she glares 
around pon the ungallant men who remain 
glued to their seats and look dreamily ont of the 
window. 

I bend my face down to the tablet and write 
furiously, for I feel her eyes fastened upon. me. 
Somehow or other, I am always the victim in 
cases of this delicate nature. Just as I expected. 
She speaks, fastening her commanding gaze up- 
on me. 

“Sir, would it be asking too much if I begged 
you to let myself and my little girl have hat 
seat? A gentleman can always find a seat so 
much more easily than 2 lady.’” 

And she smiled. Not the charmingest kind of 
a smile. It was too triumphant to be very 
pleasing. Of course I surrendered. I gaid,— 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly. I could find another 
seat without any trouble.” 

She thanked me, and I crawled out of my 
comfortable seat, and gathered up my overcoat, 
my manuscript, my shawl-etrap package, my va- 
lise, and my overshoes, and ehe and the little 
girl went into the vacant premises a8 soon as the 
writ of ejectment had been served, and they 
looked happy and econifortable. 

Then I stepped across the aisle; I took up 
those bird-cages and ret them along on top of 
the coal box, and sat down on the seat thus va- 
cated. 

I apologetically remarked to the woman, who 
was gazing at me with an expression that boded 
trouble, that “it was much warmer for the crua- 
riex up by the stove.” 

She didn’t say anything, but she gave me a 
look that made it much warmer for me, for 
abont five minutes, than the stove can make it 
for the canaries. I don’t believe she likes me, 
and I am uncomfortably confident that she dis- 
approves of my conduct. 


—+or——_—_ 


SUNNY ROOMS. 
A writer thus discourses in the Ayriculturist 
about sunny rooms: 


I told a neighbor, lately, that the chief objec- 
tion I had to & house under consideration as our 
future residence, was that I ferred the sun would 
not shine into the rooms enough to suit me. 

She laughed as though that was a new idea to 
her, and quite whimsical. 

The blinds on the house were not objectiona- 
ble, as I should Jeave them wide open except on 
rare occasions. But the wide verandas on the 
east and south sides would totally exclude the 
friendly sunbeams from the common sitting- 
room. Even in summer I should not like that, 
as there are many cool days when sunshine ia 
far better than a fire. 

My neighbor said that it always made her feel 
nervous to have the sun shine directly into her 
rooms. Now sunshine is one of the best rem- 
edies for nervousness, but I understood my 
neighbor to mean that the prying sunshine, 
searching out every peck of dust and tiny cob- 
web, made her feel uneasy. 

Moreover, the colors of the carpet must be 
preserved, and sunehine fades them, And so 
my neighbor pays the doctor for her medicine in- 
stead of taking it as a free gift from heaven in 
the bright sunshine and pure air,—for I think 
she dreads air as much as sunshine, except 
nen she gves out doors, occasionally, to get 

em. 

I like a brond piazza or generous porches 
about my house, but I want my windows free 
from even too much curtain. Unless in hot 
weather, when almost anything ails you, and 
you feel disinclined to out-door exercise, the 

st thing you can do is to sit down in the 
broad smile of a sunny window and let the sun- 
beains put new life into you. 3 


++. 
A LESSON IN PHONETICS. 


A fast man on a fast day took his horse and 
went to the end of the fast land, and there tied 
him fast, and as fast as he could he broke his 
fast. 

Then he rose and took off his hose, and went 
with his hoes along the rows, and put thé rose 
on the end of bis bose, which, as every one 
knows, is a sort of nose. So his hose waters 
every rose in all the rows. 

Now say who knows how a foreign wight could 
learn very fast the meaning of hoes and rows, or 
knows and nose, or to perform any rite right, or 
even to write wright right, if his living depended 
on getting some right which involved the right 
writing of wright, right, write and rite?—Har- 
per’s Bazar, 









E ANSWERED.—A learned cler- 
gyman in the State of Maine was accosted in the 
following niaunner by an illiterate preacher, who 
despised education: “Sir, you have been to col- 
lege, L suppose?” “Yes, sir,” was the reply, ‘I 
am thanktal,” rejoined the former, ‘that the 
Lord has opened my mouth to preach without 
any learning.”’ “A similar event,” replied the 
clergyman, ‘took place in Balaam’s time; but 
auch things are of rare occurrence in the present 
lay.” 


IMPERTIN: 





his MOrDing, AM DOD JONES Baye 
the ice’s just assafe ns this floor. 
Why, mamma, it's frozen most 
as thick through aa this room, 
and there's only one little air- 


hole in it, and that isn't any big- 
ger’n the head of a pin'” 
“Oh, Tommy!” 


“‘Yes'm,"’ broke in Fred, who 
was two years older than Tom, 
“of course the ice’s safe! The 
weather wns colder than Green- 
land yesterday, and if it dé rain 
a drop or two in the night, I 
don’t call that much of a thaw. 
I bet a quarter that ice would 
hold two hundred elephants this 
minute!” 

“Little boys,” said mamma, 
laying her finger on her lips, ‘do 
yon know what day this is?” 

“Why, it aint Sunday, is it?” 
inquired Fred. 

“No, my dear, but it is cer- 
tainly a day which you onght to 
reverence, being the one on 
which a great and good man was 
born, who". 

“O mamma!” interrupted Tom- 
my, ‘George Washington wasn't 
a great, good man; he was the 
little boy who chopped down his 
father’s cherry-trees.”" 

“Of course he was a boy once, Tommy, but he 
grew up, and in all his lifetime he was never 
known to tell a falsehood. Now, just think how 
you are ceiebrating his birthday! Why! in the 
last ten minutes I have heard a perfect string of 
the most impossible statements. I'll tell you, 
Tommy, what I'll do for yon to-day. If you or 
Freddie can let the day pass without telling a 
single wrong story, or stretching the truth a par- 
ticle,—saying only just what you mean,—to- 
night you shall have for a reward a bright new 
hatchet, like the very one little George Washing- 
ton used."” 

“Shall you count outsiders, mamma?” in- 
quired Tommy,—‘‘just the littlest bits of ones? Is 
saying it’s colder’n Greenland an ontsider?”’ 

Mamma assured him that anything not strictly 
true was xn “outsider,” and Tommy managed 
to exist two hours without telling anything but 
the clean, white truth. 

Fred, considering silence the safest thing, had 
stretched himself npon the rug, and began por- 
ing over the Youth's Companion. 

Tommy, when the two hours had elapsed, for- 
getting George Washington and all about him, 
walked up to his brother with the words, 
“Fred, d’you read that story about the pigs? 
T’'ve read it more’n a hundred times, and it’s 
just boss!” 

Fred glanced up in time to see mamma draw 
ont her memerandum-book. and answered, ‘‘I 

* read it once, Tom, and think it’s first-rate!" 

“Well, I say, Fred, you didn't know J killeda 
pig over in Hobbs’ barn the other day, did yer?” 

“Homph!”” 

“Well, I stood right there and saw him when 
he did it.”” 

“and you watched him kill the pig, honest. 
Tom?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t see him; but I stood right 
there in the barn and heard him aqueal?” 

“QO Tom Plammer,"’ laughed Freddie, ‘‘you 
ean whopper like all get-out!"” 

Poor Tommy! 

The day passed creditably to Freddie, and he 
worked hard for the prize, often remembering 
himself just in time, when an involuntary sen- 

tence escaped him, such as “Mamma, these eggs 
are boiled harder’n ro—— waual;” or, “I could 
eata bushel of those muffins right down! er—— 








For the Companion. 


“WASHINGTON AND I!” 


A little street-Arab was Johnny McGee, 

Ragged, and friendless, and homeless was he. 

But Johnny, though ragged, was clever and bright, 

And he knew the difference between wrong and 
right. 

Now it happened one morning that Johnny felt gay, 

Afid ready for all kinds of mischief and play; 

His little strong arms went to tossing up stones, 

Regardless of danger to heads and to bones. 


But alas for poor Johnny. for what do you think! 

It happened that one stone, as quick as a wink, 

Went whack 'gajnst the window of Squire B—'s 
house, 

And poor frightened Johnny wished he were a 
monse, 

To be able to hide In the first hole he found, 

And keep himself hidden away under ground. 

For the beantifal window was cracked right in two, 

And John, if discovered, would suffer, he knew. 


But hark! he hears music away down the atrect! 
He knows there are soldiers, he hears the drams 

beat! 
And Johnny remembers whose birthday it is, 
And a andien resolve lights his pale little phiz. 
“They say Mr. Washington ne’er told a lie 
When he was a little chap, neither will I! 
And maybe some day, when I’m grown up and dead, 
Folks will build a blg monument over my head!” 
Only just a few moments of mate hesitation, 
Then, feeling as grand as the “Head of the Nation,” 
In walked little Johnny straight up to the sqnire, 
And while he was speaking his courage rose higher. 
And presently, when he was back in the street, 
Speeding after the soldiers with fast, enger feet, 
“Hurrah!” he cried, gaily, “for Washington—and I, 
For we are the chaps as would not tell a lie!” 

+o -- 
For the Companion. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


On this day, many years ago, my sister and I. 


delphia, and thonght nothing would be #0 nice 
as to celebrate the day by having a saterpicnic. 

The beautiful Delaware River flowed gently 
past the city, and on that bright, sunshiny morn- 
ing it looked really tempting. So my brother 
and a young friend of his hired a pretty little 
row-boat, just big enough to hold us four and a 
lad to steer, and our large Inncheon basket. 





ina life-time, I mean!" so that when night came. 
aad mamma brought out from the closet the 
bright, new. shining hatchet. Fred stepped forth 


, from the tern of our ‘‘water-nymph;” and wav- 
ing our handkerchiefs in farewell to the poor 


who were young ladies then, lived in Phila-) 


UP, NAW BUL BUe MUET Ve Sw 

miles from the city. 

Now if we had had “‘old heads 
on young shoulders,” we should 
have noticed that the wind was 
rising and the clouds too, and 
have turned about and gone 
home with the tide—but no, in- 
deed! it would be an insult to 
the memory of George Washing- 
ton tocelebrate only half the day. 

8o our brave rowers put out 
to sen, and rowed on down the 
river, and as the wind rose and 
the tide turned, it soon became 
easy work, for we were drifting 
with wind and tide down the 
broad river at such a rate that 
we girls, in our shawl-tent, be- 
gan to think they were going to 
take us to Europe by way of 
Cape May. And then, how black 
the clouds in the weat were! 

“Ina few minutes we were in 
the midst of a “Philadelphia 
gust,” but we thought of the 
brave man whose birthday we 
were celebrating, and didn't 
scream, or faint, or jump over- 
board; but just wrapped our- 
selves up as well as we could, 
and held on to the sides of our 
little ship, while our noble sail- 

orstugged away, rain and spray beating in their 
faces, for the Jersey shore; but it was nearly 
dark when the ‘‘waternymph” touched the 
sandy beach. 

The boys got ont, and knee-deep in water, 
hauled her up, and with our stout rope made her 
fast to the stamp of an old tree; then we scram- 
bled ont and eank ankle-deep in the wet sand, 
and wondered in what part of the State we had 
landed. 

Indian file fashion, my brother at the head 
as leader, in a chilly, drizzling rain, without um- 
brellas or overshoes, we trudged along through 
cedar bushes and over wet fields towards Cam- 
den; presently we saw a light in a cottage win- 
dow, and our leader hurried on to inqaire how 
far we were from home, and whether we could 
get a wagon or anything to carry us there. 

We were four miles from Camden, and they 
had neither home nor wagon, but maybe he could 
get one at a farm half mile farther back. 

The farmer kindly asked us to stop and dry 
ourselves, but we were ina hurry to get home, 
knowing how anxioux our friends would be 
about us. So we pushed on through the heavy 
sand until we were cheered by seeing the lights 
in the honses of Camden, and there at the wharf 
lay the William Wray ready to take us over 
our beantiful Delaware. The dingy little ferry- 
boat that we used to laugh at and call “Shaffling 
Billy,” was now, in our homesick and weary 
eyes, a splendid steamer. 

‘We were soon on the pavements of the great 
city and heard the watchman on his rounds, as 
he struck his iron staff against the curbstone, 
sing out, “Past eight o’clock, and a rainy 
night,”’ but this was no news to the tired, hun- 
gry, bedraggled party who had been celebrat- 
ing ‘Washington's birthday’’ on the Delawnre. 

Aunt Dotuy. 
ace Seg eien sos 

Nancy Svooosre died recently at the age of | 
one hundred and thtee years. Before her death ' 
she relapsed intd a second childhood, which was : 
£0 complete 2 copy of infancy that the old: 
woman spoke of herself as Baby, delighted in! 
toys, and was dressed and undressed and rocked | 
tosleep by y daughter sixty-five years old, her- 








We rigged up the Stare and Stripes to flont ' 


self a gray-headed grandmother. 
———+- - 

Freppie, three years old, asked, “Can't I 
have my biithday on sister's? It won't take up 


with a amiling face, rendy to receive his reward. folks who were left at home, Ieft the Arch Street mach room.” 
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1, “A true patr 
rant’s frown.” 

2, “Give me lib 

3, “Love teach 
fal.” 


4, “Lay not yor 
5, “It is a nob 
when we are cons 
6, “They that 
dogs that bark an 
“One ought 
and forget those 
8, “Satan is a 
ning in the castin 
vein of water, wh 
9, “Wicked me 
themselves or wit 
10, “Nothing is 
to be denied the | 


DOUBLI 


1, In crowd, n 
2, In ache, not 
3; In ateal, no 
4, In Ruth, no 
5, In hire, not 
6, In pony, no 
7, In great, no 
8, In turn, not 
9, In orange, 1 
10, In entry, no 
Firat,a 
Nert, a tree 
Both are in 
Which must 
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Give 2, 12, 25, 16, 
Who ne’er from 1 
Who 9, 6, 3, 20 his 
For the oppressec 
Sing of his deeds 
Loud be his prais 
Proud was art 
He ruled them wi 
The answer show: 
‘That gave to usa 
26, 28 thou, and d 
Be sng. and brat 
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1, To vainly pre 
2, Here you ass 
3, The flowing « 
4, What all ma: 
5, This is “the 1 
6, A river and 
7, Firm or com 

And what 


(Concealed in ea 
connected form a | 
ington truly was.) 

1, Down by th 
2, Before and 
3° Down by th 
4, Still, by the 
5, Hark! Wit 
6, Then Genet 
1, The foe see 
8, Dying, neat 
9, The rebel g 
10, In wrath es 
11, Each pract! 


war. 
12; “Many a th 
to them. 
13, At this mor 
14, “Fight for 
And our army w: 


Answers to 


1. Supply the | 
Ist letter—When 
0 6) 

Hence 


The d 
2d letter—Meet | 
wher 


HAHEI < 
Brea zrorces 
Daateadtnynny 


Baorattona 
3 


<quawesenon 
o 
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3. 
4. Saint Valen 


5. 





2. Ugly. 
Parlov. 
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THE CONTAGION OF DIPHTHERIA. 

A late number of the St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger 
contained the following: 

“A few weeks ago a little girl in St. Albans, who had 
just recovered from diphtheria, was taken by her parents 
to visita family in a neighboring town. She slept with 
the children in that family, and shertly afterwards three 
or four of them were taken with the malady, and some 
have since died. The family permitted relatives and 
neighbors to visit them, and the result is several cases in 
the neighborhood. 

“They had public funerals, even keeping the remains of 
one child an unusual time, waiting for another to die so 
as to bury them together, and this Sp the conta- 
gion, The physician was not powerfully impressed, as 
some physicians are not, with the contagious character of 
the disease, therefore he did not take the necessary pre- 
cantions for the protection of. the neighborhood or of his 
own family, and the result is that one of his own children 
has died, and another is dangerously ill,” 


The above shows that physicians and communities 
should not wait for “powerful impressions” in re- 
spect to the contagionsness of diphtheria, before gov- 
erning their conduct by the probabilities in the case. 
It is not enough that its contagiousness is, in some 
respects, unlike that of small-pox; the latter is differ- 
ent from that of scarlet fever. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, that diph- 
theria acts precisely as it would if it were contagious; 
that every case, however introdaced into a neigh- 
borhood, becomes a centre of radiating disease. The 
highest authorities in the medical profession believe 
in its contagiousness, and every physician should act 
accordingly while waiting for more “powerful im- 
pressions” on the subject. That there may be a 
greater susceptibility to the disease in a given place 
at different times, is only what is true of other con- 
tagious diseases, even of small-pox. 

We give the following, from our own knowledge, 
in illustration of the contagiousness of diphtheria: 
A young man, a student of a Vermont academy, died 
of this disease. A week later a fellow-student who 
took care of him died of it. Anotherstudent, board- 
ing in another part of the town, who visited the sick 
young men, took the disease, and returning home to 
a distant part of the State, communicated it to his 
physician, and the latter died of it. 

We protect the community from sinall-pox by iso- 
lating each case; why should we not equally isolate 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and every other contagious 
disease? 





—— 


A DOG'S MEMORY. 

‘There is a well-known story of a murderer being 
discovered by a dog flying at his throat and bearing 
him to the ground, when he confessed that he had 
murdered the animal’s master. The story is matched 
by one told in Zand and Water of Nelson, a black 
spaniel. 


One night, the dog was missing from his favorite 
corner, and nothing for several weeks could be 
heard of him, notwithstanding the most searching 
inquiries. After the family had retired to rest, one 
miserable winter night, the well-known bark of old 
Nelson was heard at the door. 

He was soon admitted to his cosey quarters, sup- 
plied with food, which he ate with inany a grateful 
wag of his tail,'and looked a mere bag of bones in 
compare, with his former self, besides being very 

ame. 

A neighbor came in and inquired if Nelson had 
arrived, as he met him on the previous day at Mac- 
clesfield, eighteen miles from Manchester. The 
driver of the mail-cart had also seen him at Derby, 
and gave him a feed of milk and oat-cake, but 
could not induce Nelson to remain with him or with 
the hostler of the inn where he baited. 

Some time after the dog,came home, the owner of 
Nelson called at a public house in the neighborhood, 
having with him his four-footed and faithful friend 
and companion. 

A sturdy, surly-looking man stood at the bar, and 
to the surprise and alarm of everybody, Nelson 
sprang at the throat of the stranger, striking his 
teeth through the waistcoat, and holding on with 
the utmost tenacity. 

With a strong effort, Nelaon’s owner released the 
man, who confessed there and then that the cause 
of the dog’s anger arose from the fact that “he was 
the man who stole him, took him to London by the | 





canal-boat, where he sold him and left him.” The | 


dog must, therefore, have travelled from London to 
Manchester. 





WELL FRIGHTENED. 


At the Chicage Newsboys’ Home a little paper is 
published called the Newsboys’ Appeal. A recent 
number contains a good story told by Hon. Judge 
Booth to the boys in an address one evening at the 
Home. 


“Years ago,” the speaker said, “in New York 
State, there was an evening party, to which a fash- 
jonable young man was invited. | He was dressed in 
‘a swallow-tail coat, lavender pantaloons and gloves, 
with a white vest and button-hole bouquet. 

“Jt was fashionable to drink wine. The young 
man drank to excess, became very hilarious, and left 
on account of it rather early in the evening. On his 
way home he stumbled into several saloons, and by 
drinking became quite intoxicated, and not finding 
his way home, he crawled into a barn, and slept on 
the threshing-floor. “ 

“About four o’clock next morning a gentleman 
was passing that way, and hearing a terrible moan, 
he listened, and then distinctly heard,— 

«O don't kill me! for heaven’s sake, let me live! 
Oh,—ah! Oh,—ah!" 

“The gentleman listening certainly thought some 
one was being murdered. He proceeded cautious): 
into the barn, struck a match, held it over his head, 
and saw, lying in corner, the young man with the 
white vest and lavender gloves almost exhausted; 
for close to him, down on their knees, were two 
calves, sucking his ears.” 


——a 
A FARMER’S SALARY. 


A writer asks, ““What salary does a farmer re- 
ceive?” and thus answers his own question: 


He receives the equivalent of a larger salary than 
ninety-nine ont of a hundred of them are willing to 
admit. They under-estimate their own profits, and 
over-estimate the profits of men living on a wales. 

There is a great difference among those who live 

farming. A great many work the soil because 
they do not know what elsé to do, or because they 
cannot live by anything else, 

Many of this class hardly deserve to be classed as 
farmers. They lower the standard of farming as a 
business. 

I believe there is no business by which a man can 
live so well with so much neglect as in agriculture. 

Still, nothing better repays good care and ability. 
It is rather slow to yield brilliant returns at the out- 
set; so is any business. 

e farmers’ profits are concealed in the rise of 
lands, in improvements by ditching, clearing and 
new buildings, more land, more tools, or better 


Most farmers have no idea how much it costs them 
to live. They forget to figure in the pork, poultry, 
mutton, butter, floar, vegetables, etc. 

‘The salary-man lives entirely by his individual 
efforts. In‘estimating a salary, we must do so by 
looking at the privileges enjoyed, the hard work of 
the brain and inuscles, and the gain in property and 
improvements. 
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MR. LINCOLN’S JOKE. 


Bishop Simpson told the Yale theological students 
the following characteristic anecdote of President 
Lincoln: 


A committee from New York, com 
ing citizens, went to see Mr. Lincoln 
the conduct of the war. 

‘After they had transacted their general business, 
and the committee were making their way to the 
door,—he was standing in the other part of the 
room,—one of the gentlemen, who presumed on his 
acquaintance with Mr, Lineoln to ask particularly 
searching questions, stepped up to him, and in the 
lowest tone of voice, said,— 

“Mr. President, I would like to know where Burn- 
side’s fleet is going.” 

Burnside had just sailed with a fleet, but the des- 
tination was unknown. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, in a low tone of voice, 
“would you very much like to know?” 

“Yes,” he said he would. 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Lincoln, “if I would tell 
yon, perhaps you would tell some one else.” 

No,” said he, “I would not.” 

‘Then Mr. Lincoln, putting up his hand to his face, 
and, as if to whisper, said loud enongh for all to 
hear, “He's gone to sea!” 


ee 


“MOURNEULLEST VOICE.” 

Rey. Dr. Jeter, a distinguished Baptist clergy- 
man of Richmond, Va., has a voice whose character- 
istic tone is 2 mournful falsetto. The doctor tells 
this story about that voice: 


Many years ago, an artless stranger, whom I casu- 
ally met, said to me, “I hear you preach every Sun- 
day. You are the’ greatest preacher I ever did 

vee 

“Ah,” said I, “you have not, I suppose, heard Mr. 
M— preach.” [At that time, Mr. M—— was at 
tracting great attention by his serene 

“Yes,” he replied, “Ih heard Mr, M—— several 
times. ' He ts a great preacher, but he is not so great 
a preacher as you are. You have the mournfullest 
voice of any man I ever did hear.” 


——— 


NOT A HYPOCRITE. 

‘The old negro of the following story was no hypo- 
crite, and whatever may have been the number of 
his shortcomings, did not cover them up under the 
cloak of religion: 


Not long since, an old colored river captain was 

giving me some of his experiences, and during the 

sation I asked him if he had ever experienced 

ion, but he said, “No, miss, I never ’sperienced 

Migion yet. "Ligion’ is a mighty nice thing fur to 

handle, an’ I don’t believe in *fessin’ "ligion an’ act- | 
in’ as I does, kase I’s a sinnah.” 
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A LADY’S WIT. 

A young officer, present at an Irish breakfast 
party, thought he would fence with a lady noted for 
her wit. 

“Miss P—,” said he, “I’m told you're the most 
learned lady in Kildare. You know everything, so | 
there's no puzzling you, Can you,” poising his 
spoon over the top of his unbroken egg, “can you 
inform me why this duck-egg is blue?” 

“Well,” replied she, “I don’t know; but perhaps 
you would look blue yourseli if you were just about 
to be knocked on the head,” 
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An Extended Popularity.— Esch year finds 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” in new localities, in various 
parts of the world. For relieving Coughs, Colds and 
‘Throat Diseases, the Troches have been proved reliable. 
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A LITTLE CANDLE. 

Cora gat on the steps of the back 
porch, 

It was a raimy, muddy day, and 
she could not go to the zoological 
gardens, where her Aunt Louisa 
had promised to take her. She had 
been late in coming down to break- 
fast, too, and had been sent back in 
disgrace to wash her hands again. 

Lotty had said she would dress her 
doll: but Lptty waa cross. There 
was no chance of any fun anywhere, 
Neither was there a crack in the 
dreary horizon to let a glimmer of 
light through, or to give Cora a chance 
to hope that the sky would clear. 

She grumbled angrily at Horace, 
at the nurse, and even at pusey; but 
what difference do the moods of 
such a very little girl make in the 
great world? If Cora could have 
had an opinion on the subject (which 
she had not), she would have snid 
that her ill-temper could not possibly 
injure anybody or anything, unless 
it was her wretched kitten 

Horace stopped on the step above 
lier, and stood swinging his satchel 
It was a dismal day for Horace, too. 

He did not know his Latin, and was 
pretty sure of a long score of demer- 
its, He, too, felt like venting nix 
ill-humor on something or somebody. 

Cora's red hair looked temptingly bright. 
he should give it a tug as he passed, and shout, 
“Carrot!” how she would rage! 

But then he caught sight of her nnhappy little 
face, and felt a twinge of pity at his own heart. 

“‘Halloo, little sister!’ he cried; ‘take a walk 
with Horace?” 

Now that meant a journey to the baker's at 
the corner, and a plum tart. Cora had taken 
“walks” before with her big brother when he 
was in funds, 80 she now trotted along at his 
side, chattering and laughing, and presently came 
dancing back, her mouth purple with plam juice. 

She was so happy, that she must give poor 
Lotty—who had had no tart—some pleasure. 

“Tl lend you my fairy-book to read after 
school, if you'll bring it back safe. Now you'll 
take good care of it, ‘word and honor’?’ 

“Why, you darling child, of course I will!” 
and Lotty kissed her, and flew up stairs for the 
long-coveted treasure. What a splendid time 
she would have that afternoon with Prue Ridgely 
reading it! 

On the front steps Lotty met Ann, the cook, 
coming from the milk-cart. 

“Oh, Ann,” she cried, good-nataredly, “I'll 
write that letter to Ireland for you this evening! 
I forgot it Inat week. Have the pen and paper 
all ready, and we'll give your old mother a big 
budget of news." 

Ann went down into the kitchen laughing. 
She had been cross for a week, brooding over 
Lotty’s forgotten promise. 

“She's 2 good-hearted child, afther all,"’ she 
mattered. ‘“‘It’s a shame far me to sloight me 
cookin’. They’rea noice family. Ill take more 
pains wid the steak of the owld jontleman this 
mornin’."* 

The “owld jontleman” was Lotty’s uncle, 
Jacob Ferris, who lived with her father. He 
was very rich, very dyspeptic, and ,very full of 
whims. His digestive organs were in such a 
condition that a greasy, heavy dish would send 
him down street nauseated, wretched, and intol- 
erably cross. His breakfast was always carried 
to his room after the rest of the family had scat- 
tered for the day. 

“Well, well, what's this?’ he growled, as the 
servant brought up thetray. ‘Chops swimming 
in fat, L enppore! That Ann is becoming anen- 
darable! Ah!’’ as the tray was set before him. 
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ak is 
ciously cooked! 
and the cakes are light 
as cakes could be madet 
Well, well, well, miracles 
will never cense!"” 

The old gentleman enjoyed his breakfast at 
his Jeisnre, slipped a shining silver piece under 
the plate for Ann, and then, with a clear head 
and uncomplaining stomach, he walked smilingly 
down town. 

Now in one of the little streets through which 
he passed lived Godfrey Pratt, his assistant 
book-keeper. Pratt's salary was seven hundred 
8 year, little enough to support his wife and two 
babies. 

The house in which they lived was a tiny little 
place, very poor and very neat. The two babies, 
whose happy little faces used to peep out of the 
parlor windows about the time when papa came 
home, were always prettily and comfortably 
clothed; but by the time clothes and food had 
been paid for, Godfrey had hardly a dollar left. 

The little tots were not at the window to-day. 
Three weeks ago they had been attacked hy 
low, malarial fever, and while their mother was 
nursing them, she also sank under the eame 
disease. Poor Godfrey spent every moment that 
he could spare with them. The day before, the 
chief book-keeper had sent for him. 

“How are the sick folks, Godfrey?” he asked. 

“No better,” was the sad reply. 

“I'm sorry for that. The truth is’’—hesitating 
—‘Mr. Ferris has noticed your frequent absence, 
and wished me to tell you that you must be more 
attentive to business.’” 

Godfrey's thin face grew a shade paler. ‘Why, 
Mr. Whipple, my wife and children have been 
near to death! My work has not suffered; I 
have not written a line the less, or allowed my 
books’? —— 

“T know all that, Mr. Pratt; bat the old gen- 
tleman is cranky at times, though, as we all 
know, he is not an unkind man ut heart. He 
likes to see all the men at their places, and the 
business of the honse going on like clock-work. 
I was afraid to mention the circumstances, lest 
the very name of malarial fever would frighten 
him, and he would not allow you in the counting- 
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He was pass- 
ing on, but 
Godfrey detained him. 
= “Stop a moment, Mr. 
Whipple, if you please. 
The doctor told me this 
morning that my -wife 
and the children must have change of air, and 
that they must have it at once. He told me to 
take them to Atlantic City It will take every 
dollar I have to do it, and—and I must go with 
them, There is nobody to take them but me. 
I came ont this morning determined to ask fora 
farlongh of a week.” ; 

He spoke with desperate haste, and stood look- | 
ing at Whipple with an anxious, half-frightened 
expression when he had ended. 

Mr. Whipple took off his glasses uncertainly. 
He was much disturbed. 

“Upon my word, Godfrey, I don’t know what 
to say, You can’t desert your family, and yet— 
Mr. Ferris is very irritable just now. If I ask 
for a furlough for you, I am afraid he will give 
you leave to stay away altogether.” 

“That would be starvation,” said Godfrey. 
“Tt is hard.”* 

“Tt is hard. We all have hard places in our 
lives to climb over, but you know who can help 
us.”” 

With this the men had parted. When Mr. 
Whipple reached the office the next morning, he 
found Godfrey waiting at his desk. 

Watching all night and the terrible nervous 
strain had left his face ghastly and haggard. 

“Well, Mr. Pratt, what have you decided to 
do?” 

“ shall ask for the furlough. They mnat go, 
and they cannot go alone. I can be back in two 
days.” 

Mr. Whipple shook his head. ‘Mr. Ferris is 
so very—peculiar,—I am afraid it will insure 
your discharge.”” 

“All the same, I must ask it,’’ said Godfrey, 
desperately. 

“There he is, then, going into his office. 
low him quickly."” 

Pratt tapped at the walnut door, and was ad- 
mitted. Uncle Jacob was glancing over the 
morning’s paper. 
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“Well. sir?” he said, without looking up. 
Godfrey plunged into the middle of his starr. 
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‘When it was over, he stood up before the doc- 
tor, pale as a corpse. The doctor was a big 
barly man, and Jim a little fellow of ten. 

“rll pay you for every blow,’ he said, ‘if I 
have to wait for fifty years to doit! I never 
waa struck before, and I never will be again!’ 

“He walked out of the school, and never came 
back. The Morrills, soon after that, moved to 
Boston, and James, a few years later, went with 
his uncle to China. 

“He was employed in an English house in 
Foochow as tea-taster, and did not return to the 
States until he was a man of thirty-five, with a 
grizzled beard, and strong as Hercules. 

“I suppose that the comparative solitude in 
which he had always lived—for there were but 
few Englishmen, and no women, then, in Foo- 
chow—had given morbid strength to the feelings 
and prejudices of his childhood. 

“He came home purposely to see his brother 
Jobn, for whom he had that strange attachment 
which often exists between twins. John had 
gone to New Mexico, on some wild exploring 
expedition,—for the vagabond blood was strong 
in him yet,—but he should have returned in 
June, and this was in Auguat. 

“ ‘He will be in New York by the time I re- 
turn,’ said James, ‘In the meantime, I have a 
little business to attend to in Vermont. Old 
Ruddiman, I hear, is still living.’ 

“T looked at him in astonishment. 

Morrill,’ I said, ‘you surely do uot, after 
half a lifetime, bear a grudge for that childish 
squabble.’ 

““‘He was no child! He was a man! He 
struck me unjustly. There is not a day in which 
those blows have not burned into my flesh! I 
ama man, like himself, now, and I'll give him 
blow for blow!’ 

“I also had business in Vermont, and I went 
with him, hoping to interfere, if possible. But 
the sense of injury had rankled so long in his 
brain that it amounted to insanity. 

“He was a genial, kind-hearted fellow, ex- 
cept when Ruddiman’s name was mentioned. 
Then he would grow gloomy and silent. 

“His long absence from a civilized country 
made him ready to note all that happened about 
him. He took, too, the keenest interest in 
every child and woman that entered the cars, 
and was always ready to help them in any way 
he could. 

“At a station among the hills, a little girl came 
into the cars, leading a feeble old man, Maor- 
rill sprang to help them to a seat, and then he 
came back for his valise. 

“‘‘He’s blind!’ he said. ‘Just think of it! to 
live in your own country, and not be able to see 
it! The old fellow is poor, too, ’'m afraid. I'll 
go and sit with him.’ 

“He sat by the old man at intervals during 
the whole day, helping him off and on the train 
when we stopped for meals, and, I fancy, pay- 
ing for sumptuous repasts, to which his compan- 
ions had long been strangers. 

“Once he came back to me. 

“A fine old gentleman,’ he said. ‘Singularly 
intelligent. And there’s something very rever- 
end in his simple piety and goodness. If you 
had lived among heathen for thirty years, you'd 
appreciate it.’ 

“At sunset, we reached C—, and Morrill as- 
sisted the feeble blind man to descend from the 


platform. 

“This is my home,’ said he. ‘Do you stop 
here? 

“°Yes,’ stammered Morrill. ‘I have business 
in C—.’ 


“You willcome to my house, then, when it fs 
finished? said the old man. ‘You have been 
very kind to me. I feel sure that we shall be 
friends. My name is Ruddiman.’ 

“‘Morrill’s face grew first pale, then scarlet. 
He shook hands without a word. When we had 
gone down the street, he laughed aloud, like a 
woman in hysterics. But when I smiled, he 
turned on me fiercely. 

“Stop!” he said. 

I know it!” 

“He proved a good friend to the old teacher, 
whose life became more comfortable after that. 
Morrill was a generous fellow, had plenty of 
money, and I think felt that he ought to nfake 
amends for every blow that he had not given. 

“One instance more of his dogged persist- 
ence: 

“T left him in Providence, on his way to New 
York to meet his brother. A few days later, I 
received a letter from a friend, in which he stat- 
ed that the exploring party had been attacked 
on the Plains by Indians, and all but three had 
been murdered. 

“The next week I went down to New York, 

+ and hunted up Morrill. He was very pale and 
quiet, but had made preparations for a journey 





‘I'm a fool, but I know it! 
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Pacific railroads, and the journey woald be one 
of months, aud must be made in a wagon train. 

“John, they tell me, was murdered. They 
buried him there. I am going to bring him 
home.’ 

“‘Bring him home? Impossible!’ 

“7 must see John, dead or alive. Do you 
think I would leave him there for the cayotes and 
savages to dig out of the ground?” 

“He went. The men who had returned gave 
him accurate directions as to where their slaugh- 
tered comrades were buried. 

“But there were twenty of them,’ I remon- 
strated. ‘How can you tell which is John’s 
grave? It is unmarked.’ 

“I shall dig them up until I find him,’ he 
said, with compressed lips. 

“And he did it. Iam stating a fact, and one 
that always seemed to me terribly pathetic. The 
ian journeyed for months before he found, on 
a boundless sage-plain, the heaps of earth over 
the murdered travellers. 

“Then, alone,—for his companions would not 
aid him,—he uncovered every grave, looking for 
his brother, and covered them reverently again, 

“John was not there: 

“One or two of the bodies had already been 
torn up by the cayotes, and his, it was supposed, 
was one of them. 

“James Morrill returned to the States, and 
prepared to go back to China, to remain there 
for the rest of his life. 

“The-day before he was to sail, I was walking 
with him on Broadway, when his brother John 
met us, face to face. 

“James stood looking at him in blank amaze- 
ment, with staring eyes and open mouth. Then 
he laid his hands on his shoulders. 

“You are a fraud,’ he said, quietly. ‘You 
ought to be dead. I’ve been digging for you 
for months.’ Then the tears came to his eyes, 
he choked, as if he had swallowed something, 
and was silent. 

“The two men walked away together as calmly 
as if they had parted but yesterday, instead of 
thirty years before. 

“But they did not separate again. They went 
together to China, and are, most likely, still 
wandering through the world in each other’s 
company.” 

THE PATH OF DUTY. 
Hevfae walk te galy drsngs 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey clones 
He shall find the stubborn thistle burating 


Into glossy purples, which ontredden. 


‘All voluptuous garden roses. 


th of daty is the way to glory; 

t, ever following her commands, 
6s with toil of heart and knees and hands 
Pprough the, a long gorge to the f fair light has won 


ls path ‘and prevail 
Shalt and the to toppling crags of anty, scaled, 


Are clote upon ing table-lands 
‘To which our God Himself {s moon and sun. 
_ Tennrsox. 
For the Companion. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 

Towards the close of the campaign in Louist- 
ana a regiment of the New York cavalry were 
camped on the Willow Glen Plantation, in the 
Parish of Rapides, where I then had my home, 

The officers who were quartered in the lower 
story of my house were courteous, kind-hearted 
gentlemen, who extended to us every indulgence 
and attention compatible with their duty. They 
protected our property, and shielded our helpless 
family of women and children from annoyance 
or intrasion. 

But for all that, it was a terrible situation, for 
we were nearly on the line where the skirmishes 
with the Confederate troops under Gen. Taylor 
were most frequent. Sudden ‘‘fusilades’’ down 
the road were heard by us at all hours, and 
wherever heard we knew the ubiquitous Confed- 
erates had made a sally. 

We had near and dear relatives and friends in 
Gen. Taylor’s army, and had reason to know 
that most of them were in these scouting parties, 
so our alarm and suspense may be imagined. It 
was of almost daily occurrence to have one of 
the Federal officers enter our parlor and say,-— 

“Please, ludies, allow me to look at your pho- 
tograph albums. There's some one shot down 
yonder, and I think I have seen his face in your 
album. If it’s so, of course you ought to know.” 

Ican never forget the thrill of agonized sus- 
pense with which we would watch the face of 
the man who was turning over the leaves of the 
album. Was it the son, or the brother, or the 
lover, of one of our circle? 

Not at that time, though, were we called upon 
to mourn; the blow came later, and when we 
felt secure, 

Running directly through the plantation was a 
broad, deep ditch almost like a canal, but at this 
time quite dry. It extended over a mile to the 
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dered by a dense and almost impassable swamp, | 
—at least, impassable to those whodid not know 
every step of the wet ground. 

This swamp was the constant rendezvous of 
Confederate scouts. Many of them would slip 
in after night to my kitchen, and pick up what 
scraps of food and information they could, and 
we thus kept up constant communication with 
the army. 

Of course the risk was great. The Federal 
sentinels made their rounds throughout the 
night, and at any moment the scouts were liable 
to be surprised; but they were reckless fellows, 
who had been in perilous straits so often, that 
they snapped their fingers at pursuit and cap- 
ture, 

There would, I fear, have been short shrift had 
they been taken spying in the enemies’ camp, 
and I myself should probably have had my house 
burned over my head for harboring spies. 

One evening a young relative of mine from the 
next plantation, a girl of about seventeen, rode 
up to Willow Glen. She was a beantiful, bright, 
courageous girl, even to the point of audacity, 
and notwithstanding she was a bitter little rebel, 
she was a great favorite with all the Federal 
officers at Willow Glen. 

I saw that she was pale and excited. ‘What 
do you think?’ she said, as soon as the door was 
closed behind her. “I've found out that the 
Federal troops are going to scour the swamp at 
daylight to-morrow!’ 

“If they do,” I answered, coolly, “do you 
think those men back there, who know every 
inch of that slough, are going to let themselves 
be trapped?” 

“Of course not under ordinary circumstances; 
but Charlie L— and William S—— are down 
ill, one with congestive fever. They can't ride 
fast, if they can ride at all, sick as they are, 
The others will have to leave them, and oh, coz, 
you know the Federals are hot after Charlie, as 
they say he shot that lieutenant. last week. 
Neither Charlie or William dream of their dan- 
ger, for I heard from them this morning.” 

“There's no possibility of letting them know,” 
I said, feeling my heart very heavy. “We 
haven’t arranged yet about any danger-signals, 
and the scouts won’t be here to-night. They 
are going five miles below here.” 

“Don't worry about it,’’ she said. “I formed 
my plan before I left home, and I'll warn them, 
or die in the attempt!”” 

“Who talks of dying in a voice so sweet?” 
said one of the officers, bowing himself in. 

Katie turned to the gallant young soldier with 
a smile. 

Ah, Capt. S——,” she said, “you are the 
very person I wish to see, Yes, I was talking of 
dying, I believe. You see old Aunt Rhody, one 
of our favorite servants, is ill with rheumatism. 
She’s a kind of doctress, and believes in ‘yarbs,’ 
as she callsthem. She declares that she’ll die 
if she don’t have some mullein to make poul- 
tices. You’ve burned up all our fences, you 
know, and the mullein, too, with them, so there’s 
none near at home; but Rhody says there is plenty 
of itin the great ditch here. Won't you send one 
of your men who knows what mallein is for some 
for me?’ 

The courteons Officer, who was very young, 
and somewhat smitten with the fair rebel, was 
only too happy to oblige her. He would send 
instantly, and he left the room. 

“What's all this rigmarole about mullein?” [ 
asked. 

“Part of my little plot. Rhody is moaning 
and groaning for mullein,’’ and she langhed mis- 
chievously. 

At that moment, the young officer entered 
with a bundle of the large woolly leaves, which 
he laid before her. She examined them with a 
great assumption of anxiety. 

“These are not just the kind of leaves I want. 
Well, it isn’t pleasant, but I will look for my- 
self, for I can’t let good old Rhody suffer and 
die. O captain, pray keep a lookout that none 
of those frightful soldiers of yours wander 
towards the ditch where I’m going. I’m afraid 
of them and their fierce faces. Don’t you take 
me for one of those scouts you are forever pop- 
ping at, and shoot me.’’ 

“No fear of that. I wish I could go with you, 
but you seo I can’t leave my post.” 

“Of course not. But you can just take a look 
every now and then from the upper balcony to 
see that I haven’t come to grief. I’m going on 
foot, you know.” 

I understood all perfectly. Under the pre- 
tence of looking for the mullein, she would de- 
scend into the ditch. Once there, completely 
sheltered by the high bank, her fleet feet would 
carry her to the swamp, and she knew exactly 
where to find her friends. She had disarmed 
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‘The captain took his stand at the end of the | 
balcony which overlooked the field. He watched | 
her for some time, apparently looking anxionrs ‘ 
for the plant, and then she suddenly disap 
peared. 

“Miss Katie’s vanished,” he said to me, for. | 
anxious and uneasy, I was also watching the 
girl. 

“Oh, she’s scrambled down the ditch,’”’ I tried 
toanswer, as carelessly as possible. ‘Katie never 
does anything half-way. She'll go to the very 
end of that ditch, if it’s necessary, before she'll 
fail in what she went for. There’s no danger of 
her meeting any of the soldiers, is there?’” 

“No, There are no stragglers about.”” 

He was called off, to my relief, but it was dusk 
before Katie came back from her mullein hunt. 
She was breathless, and I saw she had run al! 
the way, and though, at the first glance, I un 
derstood that her mission had been accom plished, 

I felt uneasy at her unnerved condition. 

“Poor Charlie looks dying,” she said. ‘“They 
had to take him before one of them on 2 horse, 
and they’ll be nearly all night getting back to 
Gen. Taylor’s camp.”’ She burst into tears and 
sobbed aloud, unmindful of the astonished cap- 
tain, who just then came to greet her. 

“T don’t care!’ she cried tohim. ‘“You’re a 
horrid set to keep us all the time nervous and 
excited. Here I couldn’t even go out for an 
hour without being so much afraid of. your 
dreadful soldiers that I’m all unnerved and fit 
for nothing. I got what I went for, though.’’ 

Mrs, M. B. WILLIAMS. 
Ss gy 
For the Companion, 
TWO BRAVE BOYS. 


That courage is a natnral inheritance, and not 
an acquirement, was never more strikingly ex- 
emplified than in the case of Admiral Farragat. 
When nine or ten years old he was an assistant 
cabin-boy on board the ship-of-war Essex, com- 
manded by Capt. Porter. 

Notwithatanding the vigorous discipline which 
prevailed on such vessels, and the immeasurable 
social distance between the officers and crew, 
young Farragut, by his courage, vigilance and 
unusual ability, soon crossed the boundary-line 
and became popular with the officers. 

A midshipman by the name of Cary, a fine 
young fellow, who had passed an excellent ex- 
amination, fell into disgrace one day by his in- 
ability to go aloft. 

Capt. Porter had no patience with this weak- 
ness, and after a while hit upon a plan which he 
believed would shame the midshipman into the 
necessary courage. 

He ordered the young man to remove his uni- 
form, and in its stead to put on a mongrel suit 
of blue and black. 

Then he sent for the boy Farragut, and or- 
dered him to take the discarded clothes to the 
maintop and secure them. 

“Cary,” said the captain, “I want to show you 
what a plucky boy cando. Now when you want 
your uniform, all you have got to do is to go up 
there and get it.’’ 

Little Farragut made a bundle of the ctothes, 
secured them to his neck, and then sprang like 
a monkey to the desired height. 

Here he fastened them, and then returned to 
the deck, amid the enthusiastic exclamations of 
officers and the cheers of the crew, poor Cary 
included. 

Several times a day after this the midshipman 
started for his uniform. Once he got as far as 
the mainmast, but returned to the deck so pale 
and exhausted that it was some moments before 
he could recover himself. 

A week after this a sharp naval engagement— 
this was the war of 1812—proved that Cary’s 
courage was equal to the emergency. Not once 
during the hot fight did he blanch or tremble, 
but on the contrary was dangerously cool, cour- 
ageous and reliable. 

The next morning Cary found himself the hero 
of the day, 

“For goodness’ sake, Cary,” said the captain, 
“do go aloft and get your rig! It’s an outra- 
geous shame for 8 brave fellow like you to go 
about in this way!”’ 

“It is impossible, captain,’’ said Cary, with a 
respectful salute. ‘I have done my best.” 

Young Farragut stood near when this conver- 
sation was going on, and as the midshipman 
finished, he said, with his inimitably dauntless 
air,— 

“Let me get it, captain. Cary’s heart fs as 
big as an ox's, and everybody knows it, and his 
arm is as strong as a sledge-hammer, and he 
could lick @ thousand men of his size, and every- 
body knows that; but his head swims, captain, 
and he can’t help it. May I go up, sir?” 





suspicion by her desire that a watch should be 
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“Go on, Farragut!" sald the captain; and on 


, the boy went. 
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‘When he returned to the deck and presented 
the midshipman his uniform, Cary’s eyes were 
full of tears, and Captain Porter without a word 
walked away to the cabin. EK 

eS 
For the Companion. 
A TREACHEROUS “GOBBLER.” 
By 0. A. Stephens. 

In 1781 no finer hunting-grounds could have been 
found than were in the valley of the Ohio River. 
There were then but few settlements on the river 
below the fort at Wheeling, and those were on the 
‘Virginia side along the eastern bank. It was several 
years later before land was taken up on the Ohio 
side, for that was the “Indian country;” yet the set- 
tlers on the eastern shore used to cross often to the 
western side to hunt for deer and wild turkeys, 
which were there very abundant. 

From their cabin-doors in the early morning the 
pioneers would sometimes see flocks of from ten to 
fifty magniticent tarkeys break suddenly forth to 
the water, or espy them sitting In rows on the pro- 
jecting branches of the long-limbed oaks. 

Often the vociferous “gobbling” of the males re- 
sounded across the water, interluded by the plain- 
tive “yeap-yeap-yeap! yop-yop-yop!” or quickly 
changed to a sharp ‘quit!’ at the sudden appear- 
ance of a wolf or fox. 

It was but a few minutes’ work for the settlers to 
paddle across in their log canoes, and with a few 
discharges of shot, secure turkeys enough to last 
each family a week. Turkey was the dish most 
easily procured, and the gobbling of a flock on the 
opposite slope across the stream came to be a signal 
for a turkey-hunt. 

Tn the fall of 1781 a wily savage of the Shawanese 
tribe, named Wy-an-do-wit, who had no doubt 
watched the settlers in some of their hunting expe- 
ditions, hit upon a plan to secure a few scalps so 
that it could be done with little danger to himself. 
During all these years there was almost constant 
war with the Indians, and the British, it is said, had 
set a price on American scalps. The ruse which this 
cunning savage had hit on will soon be understood. 

One morning as a settler named Bingman was 
feeding his hogs just at sunrise, he heard a wild tur- 
key “gobble” across the river, which at that point 
was not more than two hundred yards in width. 

The gobbling was repeated. So clear and still was 
the air that Bingman could even hear the odd 
“chock!” in the gobbler’s throat as it “stratted.” 
A moment after, too, the plaintive ‘“yeap!” of a 
second turkey came to his ears. 

Culling to his wife to bring his gun, Bingman got 
into his canoe and paddled acrose the river to shoot 
the turkeys. Mrs. Bingman saw him land on the 
opposite shore, and go cautiously in amongst the 
bushes. 

Five minutes later she heard him fire, as she sup- 
posed, and thought he would soon be back; but half 
an hour and an hour passed, and he did not come. 

The forenoon dragged by. The poor woman 
thought he must have started a deer, and gone in 
pursuit of it; but becoming much alarmed before 
night, she went to the clearing of a neighbor named 
McIntosh, and in company with him crossed the 
river in search of her missing husband. 

A fow rods up from the bank, where his canoe lay, 
poor Bingman was found, lying dead and scalped. 

Only the next morning a settler named Woodfin, 
seven or eight miles above Bingman's, was shelling 
corn at his cabin door, and on going into the shed. 
where his handmill for grinding stood, he, too, 
heard a gobbler across the river, accompanied by 
the “‘yeaping” of a whole flock of turkeys. 

As his family had nothing bat corn-meal from 
which to make a breakfast, the chance of securing a 
fine tarkey or two was not to be lost. 

Woodfin took his gun, and at once crossed the 
river. The report of a gun was soon heard, but 
Woodfin, like Bingman, did not come back. Late 
that evening a party of his friends found him lying 
dead, scalped and robbed of his gun and clothing, a 
little way back from the river. 

That same forenoon Freeman Husted, a youth of 
seventeen, was fishing on the bank several miles 
above Woodfin'’s when he heard turkeys in the 
bushes on the opposite shore. Two girls of fifteen 
and eighteen, named Ruth Miller and Harriet Beak- 
man, were with him, and were joking him on his ill- 
anccess in fishing. 

On hearing the turkeys, Freeman told them he 
would have a turkey for each of them in fifteen 
minutes. They were near the clearing of Mr. Beak- 
man, and his own boat and that of a neighbor named 
Miller were drawn up close by. 

Young Husted stepped into one of the canoes and 
poled across, for the water was then very low. The 
girls soon heard him fire his gun, as they thought. 

Some time passed; he did not return. They sup- 
posed he was searching for a second turkey. At last 
they began calling to him, and soon after Mrs. Beak- 
man and some of the younger children saw both 
girls get into the other canoe and paddle over to the 
west bank. Ruth and Harriet were both somewhat 
used to the canoes. The children heard them laugh- 
ing, and the rattling and splashing of the paddles, as 
they went across. 

They were never again seen alive. Later in the 
day Mrs. Beakman becoming very uneasy about her 
daughter, Mr. Beakman waded the river at the 

“rips,” a little farther up, where the water was then 
not much more than waist-deep, and after a brief 
search found the bodies of the two girls close to- 
gether. They had both been scalped scarcely a 
minute after they had laughingly paddled the canoe 
across. 


A little farther up the sloping bank, in front of a 
thick clump of paw-paw bushes, young Husted lay 
dead. 

At their faneral a day or two later there wasa 
most pitiable scene, for these young people had 
many friends, and Ruth, the oldest, was shortly to 
have been married. 

The scene of this triple tragedy was but a few miles 
below Wheeling Fort. 

The next day, or next but one, at about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, turkeys were heard across the river 
at the clearing of a Mr. Guthridge, some twenty 
miles below the Beakman place. As news travelled 
slowly from one isolated post and house to another, 
the Guthridges had as yet heard nothing of the sad 
fate of Husted and the girls. 

Mr. Guthridge had a boy of thirteen named Cas- 
per, whom he had taught to fire his rifle-gun and to 
hunt. Instead of forbidding him the use of the gun, 
he had taken great pains to teach him how to shoot, 
and how to charge the gun properly and safely, as 
also how to swim. 

Casper was a bright, sharp boy, with an eye likea 
young lynx. It was he that heard the turkeys in 
the woods across the river. 

Mr. Guthridge himself had gone out into a back 
field after dinner to cut up corn, leaving Casper to 
hew out a pig’s trough from a section of cottonwood 
log; for besides teaching the lad to hunt and swim, 
Mr, Guthridge had taught him how to do all kinds 
of farm jobs, such as making troughs, gates and axe- 
helves. 

As Casper chopped and hacked at his pig-trongh, 
he heard the gobbling of the turkeys on the other 
shore. He ran in and told his mother that he want- 
ed her to take down the rifle-gun for him to shoot a 
turkey. The gun hung overhead, on two wooden 
hooks in the beams of the loft floor. 

His mother said no; she didn’t want him to 
take it. 

“Why,” cried the boy, “don’t yer think I can kill 
atarkey? Finny would let me hev it quick enough 
of he was here!” 

Phineas was his father's name, and such was the 
easy intimacy and good-fellowship between the two, 
that they commonly called each other “Finny” and 
“Cap.” 

At that his mother took down the gun for him, and 
let him have the powder-horn and bullet-pouch. 

The lad put in a charge, secured his ammunition, 
and then getting into their canoe, commenced pad- 
dling across the river. 

The turkey kept “gobbling” every few moments 
till the lad got near the opposite shore, when there 
came a sudden, sharp “quit!” 

At that Casper stopped short, thinking he had 
frightened the birds; but the “quit!” was followed 
next moment by the familiar, plaintive “yeap-yeap- 
yeap, yop-yop-yop!”” 

Now our young pioneer was a close obeerver, and 
had watched the habits and notes of all wild game 
very closely. Something unnatural about these tar- 
keys’ calls struck his mind. When, in a flock of 
wild turkeys, one of their number gives the sharp 
“quit!” for danger, he had never heard another 
turkey at once set up a long “yeap-yeap-yeap, yop- 
yop-yop!” The whole flock always stand silent, and 
look sharply about them. 

The boy's keen ear and instinct told him in a mo- 
ment that there was something not quite right in 
what he had heard. Yet he did not think it was an 
Indian, or he would probably have gone back far 
more quickly than he had come across. 

The bank was not sloping here, but rose to a height 
of about four feet, and was covered with thick alders 
wreathed with woodbine. The boy landed, but in- 
stead of climbing the bank and pressing through the 
alders towards where the flock seemed to be, he stole 


he sought the rivershore. Not daring to go to the 
canoe, he hid the rifle-gun amongst some joint-grass, 
and then, after going down the bank some distance, 
he entered the water, and swam and waded across 
the river. 

Ranning, dripping wet and out of breath, to the 
cabin, he shouted, “Mother, I've killed a redskin!"” 

“No, you haint!” said Mrs. Guthridge. 

“Yes, have! I’m sure of it!” 

She would not believe him. The lad then ran out 
into the field to his father. 

Even his father could scarcely credit the boy's 
statement. But finding that he had left his gun on 
the other side, Mr. Guthridge went for two of his 
neighbors, and towards night they made a raft, and 
crossed the river to see if the boy’s story was true. 

Sure enough, on approaching the root, they saw 
the Indian lying dead. The boy’s aim had been 
sure. 

Strung to the Indian’s belt were five scalps, two of 
them being scalps of women. These were idontified 
as the hair of poor Bingman, Woodfin, Husted and 
the two girls. 

‘This savage had truly been a treacherous gobbler. 
The settlers thought themselves fortunately rid of 
that turkey. And I think that every boy and every 
parent, too, will agree with me that in the case of 
the pioneer boy, the instructions which Guthridge 
had given his boy in the use of a gun, were neither 
out of place nor useless. 


——_+o+—___ 
For the Companion. 


A OURIOUS PET. 


A little more than half-way across the dreary 
Tartar steppes, that extend unbroken for eight hun- 
dred miles, from the Russian frontier town of Orak 
to the great inland lake marked on Asiatic maps as 
the Sea of Aral, the endless level is broken by a deep 
rocky gully several hundred yards in length, on the 
brink of which stands a long low building of sun- 
dried clay, surrounded by a thick wall of the same 
material. 

The whole affair has such a primitive look that it 
might easily pass for a huge cattle-pen, but for the 
two guns which peer watchfully over its irregular 
sides, and tho glittering bayonet of a white-frocked 
Coasack, who is standing sentry on an angle of the 
wall. This little nest is “Fort Karabutak,” one of 
Rassia’s Central-Asian outposts,—a spot so remote 
and desolate that one might well suppose its garri- 
son to have been sent thither as a punishment for 
some unheard-of crime. 

At this delectable place do I halt about four 
o’clock one glorious June morning. I hammer lus- 
tily at the door of a little mud-plastered log hut, 
which has nothing but the black and white stripes 
on its door-posts to show that it is a post-house. 

My Tartar servant, meanwhile, assisted my efforts 
by yelling at the top of his voice, ‘Ot!’ (horses). 

At length, just as we are beginning to lose pa- 
tience altogether,—for in the Asiatic deserts every 
minute of the cool morning hours is worth ite weight 
in gold,—a long yawn from within, followed by a 
drowsy ‘‘Sei-tchass" (directly), announces that the 
master of the house is beginning to bestir himself. 

Just at this moment, my attention is attracted to 
a “swinging cradle” of genuine Eastern fashicn, 
suspended from the projecting eaves, in which lie a 
brace of sturdy little children, brown as hasel-nuts, 
and round as plums. Both are fast asleep, in those 
extraordinary positions which none but children can 
contrive to assume. Iam still admiring the pictar- 
esqueness of the group, when I suddenly perceive 
that I have overlooked one of its most important 
features. 

Snugly curled up between the two sleeping chil- 
dren, in the warmest place of all, lies a round yel- 





down stream along the bank for near two hundred 
yards, crouching low, so as to keep hidden from the 
game. 

Then, creeping in through the alders, he crawled, 
gun in hand, along the ground, looking sharply on 
every side. 

In this manner he gained the top of a wooded 
slope fifteen rods or more from the water, and got 
into a little gully over behind it. This done, he be- 
gan to crawl quietly along the bed of the gully, 
which was overhung by briers and wild grape-vines, 
to get in the rear of the turkeys,—if, indeed, they 
were turkeys, of which he had his doubts, though he 
could still hear them gobbling and yeaping very 
naturally. 

‘When he had got about opposite to them, and be- 
hind them, he crawled out of the gully, and gaining 
the summit of the little ridge, he glanced warily 
down the slope towards the river. 

There were no turkeys in sight. Watching a few 
moments, he was horror-struck at seeing an Indian's 
head rise stealthily up from behind a root, and look 
down through the branches towards where he had 
drawn up his canoe. 

Casper's heart beat fast and hard. He was within 
a handred feet of the Indian, but in his rear. After 
a long, sharp look, the savage drew down behind the 
root and began gobbling and yeaping again. 

Casper had nota drop of coward blood, and though 
the thought of the danger he had so barely escaped 
made him feel cold and almost sick, he felt that his 
own safety lay in his shooting the Indian before the 
savage had a chance to shoot him. 

Stretching himself flat on the ground behind a 
small log, he rested his riflegan across the log, and 





kept it pointed at the root. 

Presently the Indian’s head was again raised. 
This was the lad’s chance, and taking aim, he fired, 
and the head went out of sight. 

But the lad was not sure he had hit the Indian, 
Crawling back into the gully as quickly as he dared, 


lowish mass, topped with a pair of pointed ears. 

At first sight, its size and color might make one 
take it for a large cat; but acat it certainly is net. 
Nor, as I look again, dos it seem like a dog. 

The outstretched fore paws on which it reste, in- 
deed, are sufficiently canine, and when I begin to 
caress it, it responds by licking my hand in genuine 
dog fashion; but that narrow head, that sharp muz- 
zie, that slanting greenish-yellow eye, surely never 
belonged to any dog since the world began. 

It is this pecaliarity of the eyes which, recalling 
my winter experiences in European Russia, at 
length lets me into the secret. The bedfellow of the 
postmaster’s children is a young wolf! 

Just as I have made this discovery, the door of the 
hut opens, and out comes a big frowzy, shock-head- 
ed fellow, with a huge red beard, who laughs loudly 
at my look of amazement. 

“Aha, barin!” (master) “you haven’t seen many 
children like that, I fancy!" 

“Where on earth did you pick it up?” ask I, look- 
ing wonderingly at the two children, who are awake 
at last, and beginning to pull about their four-footed 
playmate in the most unceremonious fashion. 

“Well, you see, last winter, a wolf came prowling 
ronnd here, and I had to give him a taste of my 
hatchet. So, when I'd settled him, I bethought my- 
self that the she-wolf mightn’t be far off, and I fol- 
lowed the trail through the snow till it brought me 
to the hole, and there was the old Isdy, sure enough, 
and another tap of the axe quieted her, too. 

“But when I saw this poor little brat whimpering 
over the body, I felt sorry for it, somehow, and I 
concluded not to kill it but to take it home for the 
children to play with, and now it gets a share of 
their bread and milk’ in the morning, and of their 
blanket at night, just like one of themselves.”” 

“But you surely don’t mean to keep it?” 

“No, I'm afraid that wouldn’t do,” said the giant, 
with a regretfal shrug of his huge shoulders. “When 
it gets bigger, and begins to find its teeth, then” —— 
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a significant flourish of the great brown hand com- 
pletes the unfinished phrase. 
When I return from Samarcand, three months 
later, I find the sentence already executed. 
Davin Kzr. 


———_+o—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
Alfred Tennyson. 

It is said that when Wordsworth was about to die, 
he named Alfred Tennyson as his successor to the 
Poet-Laureateship of England. To have been thus 
nominated for that high office is of itself enduring 
fame. 

Tennyson is conceded to be the most conspicuous 
literary man now living and writing in Great Brit- 
ain. The death of Macaulay, Thackeray and Dick- 
ens left no one, with, perhaps, the single exception 
of Carlyle, to dispute with him this lofty pre-emi- 
nence, Robert Browning and “George Eliot” are 
among the living nobility of letters, but Tennyson 
is the acknowledged sovereign, the monarch of the 
English mind, certainly in verse. 

Tennyson is essentially asinger. In his “In Me- 
moriam,” which has been felicitously called “a rain- 
bow on a grave,” he says,— 


“I do but sing because I must, 
‘And pipe but as the linnets sing” 


‘The genius which commanded him he has always 
obeyed, and, to use Emerson's phrase, having once 
“hitched his wagon to a star, he has never left the 
shining track.” If one should seek in his recent 
dramatic poem of “Queen Mary" for his highest 
quality, it would not be discovered there. “Queen 
Mary” is not Tennyson at his best, although it has 
its grand passages, for we miss in it that inward 
voice of native melody which, during so many years 
past, has been a prominent gift to the world. 

Both his recent dramas have excellences, but not 
that special subtle excellence which we all look for 
when we open the heretofore magic pages of the 
great master of modern song. Here is one passage, 
however, in “Queen Mary,” descriptive of Lady 
Jane Grey, which is quite perfect in its beauty and 
pathos. Here are a few lines from it: 


“Seventeen,—and knew eight languages —in music 

Peerless,—her needle perfect, and her learning 

Beyond the churchmen; yet so meek, so modest, 

So wife-like humble to the timid boy, 

Mismatched with her for policy! I have heard 

She would not take a last farewell of him, 

She feared it might unman him for his end. 

‘She conld not be unman’d,—no, nor outwoman’d— 

Seventeen,—a rose of grace! 

Girl never breathed to rival such a rose; 

Rose never blew that equalled snch a bud.” 

When Tennyson, a young man of twenty-two, 
came singing into this century with a very small 
volame under his arm, he was laughed at in many 
quarters of critical England, but he had Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, and Emerson, to hail his advent, 
and pronounce their “Well done!” apon his exquis- 
ite pieces. 

Blackwood and some of the other magazines hit 
him, blow after blow, but, like a brave bard, he 
turned the other cheek, and “let them rave.” No 
eminent man of our time ever ran such a gauntlet 
of animadversion in his youth as Tennyson. 

Curiously misimagined, he was commonly sup- 
posed by those who knew nothing about him per- 
sonally to be a sort of dainty green-and-gold indi- 
vidual, who, from the beginning of his fame, has 
been treading the primrose path of dalliance, seek- 
ing fairy-like maidens, with whom to adorn his 
verses and grace his triamphs of reputation. 

Bat it isa very different person from this who is 
roaming to-day the Isle of Wight, and plucking the 
highest leaves upon the immortal tree. 

It was said of Voltaire that he was rather a great 
intellect than a great manhood, but Tennyson is 
equally pre-eminent in both. He is one of the few 
prominent men of this era who have about them the 
consciousness of power. He is as unaffected as an 
oak in the forest, honest as the sunlight, and fresh 
as the sea-wind. Seeing him abroad on his own 
acres near the downs, one is apt to remember that 
the old German word for holy also means healthy. 
To use his own words,— 

“He might have sat for Herenles, 
80 muscular he spreads, 60 broad of breast.” 

His form is above the ordinary stature, and a re- 
galand commanding integrity, a spirit compact of 
vigor and honesty of purpose, are visible in every 
look and motion of the man. Audubon, describing 
acertain bird, says he would bea perfect singer if 
his chest were only a little broader, and his head a 
trifle bigger. The singer Tennyson is equipped 
with a chest that balances well his brain, and his 
constitution is capable of an epic when his head 
conceives one. 

It was beautifally and truly eaid by Sainte Beuve 
that in three-fourths of all the men who live, a cer- 
tain flower of sentiment—a reverie of youth, the 
poet within us—dies young, while the man survives, 

This reverie of youth has never died out in Tenny- 
son; he has never shifted his allegiance to a lower 
plane of thought or action. He is one of the moat 
prominent examples in the history of English Poetry 
of a life-devotion to his special art. To be sure, his 
mind has been left untrammelled by the cares and 
distractions of life; he bas always been free to in- 
dulge the bent of his genius. Chaucer was a cus- 
tom-house officer; Spenser was clerk to an Irish 
deputy; Shakespeare was manager of a theatre; Mil- 
ton was a schoolmaster, and Cromwell’s secretary; 
and Dante was at one time an apothecary! But 
Tennyson has always sat apart in his singing robes, 
and kept his right hand sacred to the holy uses of 
song. 
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The perfection in structure which Tennyson | beautiful home on one of England's loveliest| Both the coupons and the interest-checks are 


has acquired is, indeed, marvellous. 
spired to write a poem, he does not send off his 
first crude draft into the reading market by the 
next mail from Farringford, but he adds indus- 


When in-| shores, the Isle of Wight, with— 


“That which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 


Long live the minstrel who has added so much 


try to inspiration, and is content only when he | happiness and glory to the century in which he 


finds the right word and the perfect melody. 

Both he and Longfellow are 
intellectually finished, and 
what the painters call values, 
in them are perfectly adjust- 
ed. They remember habitu- 
ally that only the perfected 
accomplishments in any art 
live on, have worth, and grow 
in regard. Tennyson’s motto 
seems always to have been, 
“Perfection, or Silence !’’ 

I suppose he has had his 
failures, for he is mortal, but 
he is an artist to that extent 
he knows when to strangle 
his imperfect poetical off- 
spring, and be reticent over 
the catastrophe. Pope once 
said of himself that, if he 
needed to be pardoned for 
what he had printed, he de- 
served to be praised for what 
he had burned. With some, 
writing poetry is an employ- 
ment; with Tennyson it is an 
existence, and he very early 
resolved that the only kind 
of poetry which lasts is the 
best kind. 

Tennyson, like Shelley, 
knows every plant by its 
name, and is familiar with 
the history and habits of the 
prodactions of the earth. 
Prof. Owen told me, many 
years ago, that if Tennyson 
were not among the first 
poets of Europe, he would, 
assuredly, be one of the first 
botanists of the century. 

He seems always able to come into contact 
with nature at all points, and to lay his mind 
alongside of physical facts like an expert. When 
Max Muller, or Darwin, or Huxley, has a new 
theory to promulgate, no one in England hears 
of it sooner than Tennyson, for he keeps fully 
abreast of all great movements in science, and 
is equipped and ready to accept or combat them 
with ‘‘zeal according to knowledge.” It was 
said of Francis Horne that he read so much and 
so well that he was a contemporary of all men, 
and a citizen of all states; and this is also true 
of Tennyson in a marked degree. 

In Greek scholarship, there is probably no 
man, in or out of the great university, who is 
Tennyson’s superior. ‘When I speak of a clas- 
sical scholar,” said Prof. Aytonn to his students, 
“T mean such a man as the author of ‘In Memo- 
rinm’ and the ‘Princess,’ ’” 

The “Idylls of the King”’ must be reckoned as 
Tennyson's high-water-mark in poetry. The 
world has hardly yet begun to see the greatness 
of that epic, or recognize the grand lessons in it. 

The True and the False were never set forth 
in such vivid pictures before in verse. 

“The “Idylls” were not written merely as a 
pastime, a task, a piece of poetical cloth of gold; 
there is a noble design in them to teach us that 
no one can be doing well the work of life unless 
he or she is setting up some high ideal, some 
lofty. standard of right, which, amid all discom- 
fiture, is ever to be kept in sight, and never for 
® moment to be cast aside. Tennyson’s truthful 
King would not endure even the half-shadow of 
lie, and ever taught his band of knighta “clear 
Honor, shining like the dewy star of dawn.” 

Both Tennyson and Longfellow are septua- 
genarians, but there is no old age in the po- 
etry of either English or American bard; and 
there never will be, for both are immortal chil- 
dren of song, always young and full of hope. 

Tennyson began to write at an early age, and 
Iam told produced many a sonnet before he en- 
tered Trinity College in Cambridge. While an 
undergraduate, he took the Chancellor's medal 
for an English blank-verse poem, which has ad- 
mirable lines in it. 

He has always led a recluse life, and does not 
like the presence of lion-hunters on his domain 
The journals occasionally enliven themselves 
with stories about the Laureate’s reticence and 
seclusion, not one in twenty of such reports 
being true. 
voice,” and could not be traced to any particnlar 
spot. Look for him at Hastings, he wonld be 
heard of at Eastbourne; follow him to Chelten- 
ham, and he would have flitted to Twickenham. 
Now ho has a “‘local habitation,” as well as a 
name, and is passing the evening of life ina 





For years he was a “wandering | 


was born, and far off be the day when Eng- 


TENNYSON. 


land will be called to choose another Laureate, 
and to mourn one of her greatest heirs of fame, 
—Alfred Tennyson. James T. Frevps. 
—+er- — — 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


We have been asked by one of our subscribers 
to give some information about United States 
Government bonds, for the benefit of persons who 
do not know about sach bonds, or how to pro- 
cure them. We comply with the request at the 
risk of repeating some things we have said not 
long ago. 

The best course to pursue in investing savings 
in a Government bond is to apply to the nearest 
national bank that is a Government depository, 
or to an agent for the sale of the bonds. These 
banks usually advertise that they are agents. If 
no such bank is nerr, application can be made to 
any bank, and the officers will no doubt give in- 
formation in regard to the matter. 

The United States bonds are of the denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500, and upwards. They 
are of two kinds, coupon and registered. The 
coupon bonds are more easily sold, because 
all that is necessary to transfer the ownership is 
to give them to the buyer. But the registered 
are the rafer, for several reasons. They cannot 
be transferred without the signature of the 
owner, and would thus be useless to a thief. 

Another reason is, that the interest on the reg- 
istered bonds is paid by a check, payable to the 
owner's order. Even should the bond be lost or 
destroyed, therefore, and no other bond issued in 
its place. the interest would continne to be paid. 

The four per cent. bonds, those now offered, 
are the best, on the whole, for small investors to 
buy. They can be had for ‘“‘par and accrued in- 
terest.” The interest is paid on the first day of 
the months of January, April, July and October, 
at the rate, each quarter, of one dollar on a 
hundred. 

If, then. a person buys a one hundred dollar 
four per cent. bond on the first of January, he 
should get it for just one hundred dollars. If he 
buys it on the first of Febrnary, he will have to 
pay one month's interest besides, one-third of 
one per cent., or 3100.33 in all. As the bonds 
are to be had on these terms, we advise persons 
not to denl with any banker or broker who asks 
more, or adds a premium or commission to the 
price. 

The Government agents are obliged to dispose 
jof the bonds at par. It ia therefore better, if 
| possible, to deal with them, If a registered bond 
| is called for, it will t#ke some time—perhaps two 
|or three weekx—to obtain it from Washington. 








But it must be paid for on subscribing. and the 
banker will give a receipt for the money. 


payable, in coin if it is desired, at any sub- 
trensury. There are oniy a few sub-treasuries, 
however, and it would hardly be worth while for 
one to inake a journey to collect the interest. 

Nor is this necessary. Any bank should, and 
no doubt most of them will, cash coupons and 
checks at their face value, without any discount, 
though none of them are bound to do so. 

We are asked what should be done in case a 
bond is lost. If it is s coupon bond,—nothing 
beyond advertising its loss. If that does not 
bring it to you, its recovery is hopeless. But the 
owner of a registered bond may, by proving the 
loss, and giving security that the bond shall not 
be presented for payment, obtain another. The 
quickest and best way to find ont, is to address 
a letter on the subject to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington, describing the bonds 
lost, and briefly stating the manner of losing 
them, and a reply will no doubt be received. 

If further information in regard to bonds is 
desired, it can be had from any of the Govern- 
ment agencies in the large cities. The First 
National Bank of New York city, the Maverick 
National Bank of Boston, and other agencies 
publish circulars which they will send free to all 
who ask for them. 

a gy 
For the Companion. 

IF I SHALL BE MISSED! 
Tam slipping ont into the morrow; 

Teannot live back through to~lay, 
And the measures of life that I borrow 

Will soon all be wasted away. 
When these hands shall be folded in slunber 

Iby fingers they cannot resist, 


When these pulses shuill cease iime wy namber, 
I wonder if I shall be inissed ! 
And I wonder if there isa pleasure 
My living to others bestows, 
That cannot be equalled in measure, 
When I have lain down to repose. 
Oh, when from all eyes Iam hidden, 
‘And calm iny pale eyelids hath kissed, 
Will some tears of regret spring, unbidden? 
T wonder if I shall be missed! 
Rose GERANIUM. 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 

In the last week in January, a very marked 
change took place in the French Government. 
Marshal MacMahon, who has been President of 
the Republic since May, 1873, resigned that 
office, and was succeeded by Jules Grevy, who 
has occupied, for several years, the chair of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

This change was an almost direct result of 
the senatorial elections of January Sth. It 
has already been stated in the Companion that 
those elections, in which one-fourth of the 
French Senate was removed, changed the politi- 
cal color of that body. Up to January 5th, it 
had had a monarchical majority; after it, the 
Senate became Republican by a majority of sixty, 

Thus, while before, the President, MacMahon, 
and the Senate were agreed in their opposition 
to Republican ideas, after the election, the Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies came into accord 
as Republican bodies, and the President was the 
only remaining anti-Republican force in the 
Government. 

The Republicans having triumphed in the na- 
tion, and secured both Houses of Parliament, 
insisted that at last the time was come when 
the Government should be ruled on Republican 
principles. ‘The ministers therefore proposed 
some very important changes. Many officials 
were still Monarchists. It was resolved that all 
those who served France in public capacities 
should be friends and not enemies of the Repub- 
lic. 

Among the changes proposed were some re- 
lating to the commands of the various divisions 
of thearmy. Now President MacMahon, though 
he has, much against his will, yielded to many 
demands of the Republicans, was unwilling, 
even thongh it was the will of the nation, to 
allow the control of the army to be taken from 
his hands and assumed by his ministers, He 
has always strenuously insisted that the army 
was peculiarly his concern, and that it should 
not be interfered with. 

Bnt this time, both Parliament and the Cabi- 
net were firm; and MacMahon, finding himself 
powerless before them, preferred to resign his 
high office rather than yield to their decision. 
He retired with great dignity, leaving the repn- 
tation of an honest but unsuccessful statesman, 

For a moment. there was a fear that violence 
might ensue. But this fear soon vanished. On 
the very day that the Marshal resigned, the two 
Chambers met in joint session, and proceeded 
promptly to the choice of his suecessor. Jules 
Grevy was chosen by an overwhelming majority, 
and at once assumed his new office. The next 
day. Gambetta. the great leader of the Republi- 
canr, was elected President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

These changes were soon followed by a recon- 








struction of the ministry, which became of a 
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more positive Republican type. The veteran 
Dafanure retired from the Premiership, and sev- 
eral of his colleagues followed him, and ML 
Waddington, an Englishman by parentage, nnd 
8 Protestant in religion, who had held the office 
of foreign minister under Dufaure, became Pre- 
mier, 

Thus, it may be said that, for the first time, 
the Republic of France is completely esta b- 
lished. The President, the Cabinet, both Cha m- 
bers, are all under Republican control; and now 
the time has come to test the strength of free 
institutions in France. 

The new President, Jules Grevy, is happily a 
statesman, and not a mere politician, nor is he 
a radical in any sense. At the age of sixty-five. 
he has had a long and eminent experience in 
public affairs. From earliest youth, he has been 
a strong Republican in his convictions; but he 
has never sympathized with the extreme view = 
of some members of that party. His counre}= 
have always been moderate and wise. 

He has a sound, clear, cool, judicious min«t, 
is firm in purpose and action. No Frenchman 
living is better fitted to preside over the Repu b- 
lic in its present difficult position. He is one of 
those solid, substantial men, in whom men have 
instinctive confidence; and unlike MacMahon, 
who is a soldier and nothing more, Grevy is 


| thoronghly in sympathy with the tendencies and 


progress of public opinion in France. 
The Republicans have now a splendid chance 
to fulfil the aim they have so patiently pursned, 


; to form a free nation, ruled by the popular will ; 
}and if they fail, it will be through their own 


fault. 
—_—_——+e+—__ 
THE WORK WHICH LASTS. 

At s public meeting last summer a thoughtless 
orator was dilating upon the virtues of Abraham 
Lincoln. ‘To show you the electric rapidity with 
which his intellect achieved great results,” said he, 
“I will state that I was with him at the commemo- 
ration of the battle of Gettysburg. We were all 
standing together chatting, when Mr. Lincoln re- 
marked,— 

«««T must really think of something to say to these 
people.’ 

“Retiring to the back of the room, he began to 


scribble upon a sheet of paper. In less than five 


minutes he returned with his speech, a marvel of 
profound thought and eloquence, which has passed 
into history as one of the most memorable utterances 
of the age.” 

Mr. Lincolu’s private secretary was present at the 
meeting, and listened to this anecdote with a smile 
of quiet amusement. 

“When Mr, Lincoln went to Gettysburg,” he said. 
toa friend, “I carried the manuscript of his speech 
in my pocket. It was the thirteenth copy. There 
was not a word which he had not carefully weighed 
for weeks beforehand.” 

Mr. Lincoln was too wise and great a man not to 
give to his important messages to the nation, all the 
fruits of his knowledge, judgment and patient con- 
sideration. 

Young people, like this orator, are apt to fancy 
that the great utterances in prose and poetry 
which charm the world are dashed off in a moment 
of fiery inspiration. On the contrary, it oddly bap- 
pens that the very authors to whom they especially 
apply the word “genius” have been deliberate and 
painstaking writers. 

Byron was a torment to his publishers with his 
interminable corrections. Dickens was known to 
alter a sentence twenty times. Poe has himself left 
a description of the slow, mechanical building up 
of his most airy, weird fancies. 

Pascal's ““Pensees" were each re-written thirty 
times. Milton gave incredible labor to the punctn- 
ation of “Paradise Lost.” Tasso’s manuscripts, says 
D'Israeli, can scarcely be read for the vast number 
of corrections. Balzac gave a week toa page, Virgil 
eleven years to his Zneid. 

To young geniuses, who throw off a poem or 
commencement-speech in an hour, eleven years 
doubtless seems an abenrdly long time; but then 
they must confess that Virgil's work has lasted a 
good while! 

SS ee 
A SHORT ROAD TO SHAME. 

The war made by the Mayor of Philadelphia 
against variety theatres, to which we adverted a 
week or two ago, is going on successfully. A boy 
of police raided one Saturday night upon one of the 
worst of these vile haunts, and drove a hundred or 
more young men and girls to the station. Among 
them, when they appeared in the dock next morn- 
ing, were two young, innocent-looking girls, whe 
begged for mercy and concealment in an agony of 
terror. One of them, her face buried in her hands, 
sobbed out that it was the first time they ever had 
visited such a place. They belonged to poor fami- 
lies, but had been carefully reared. No distinction 
was made, however, between the prisoners; they 
were each fined four dollars, and sent to jail until 
it was paid. The other girl, as she was being led 
away to prison, fell upon her knees before the mng- 
istrate. 

“It will kill mother! it will kill mother!” was all 
that her bloodless lips conld utter. 

These thoughtloss girls intended only a little fan, 
and had no fear of ending it in jail. None the less 
surely have they brought indelible disgrace on them- 
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selves, and misery to their parenta. They at least 
know now that the recklessness that leads to ques- 
tionable associations ends in shame and sorrow. 
Sie 
EFFECT OF A LONG SPEECH. 

Lord Gillies, a Scotch judge, belonged to the 
class who think clearly and quickly, and express 
their thoughts in a few words. Such men are the 
natural foes of dull thinkers, whose prolixity,— 

“Like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” 

His lordship detested long speeches, and the law- 
yer who (iscoursed before him “about all things and 
certain others” was wade to see that the judge 
thought him a bore. 

There was once a case tried before Gillies in which 
both parties had, to some extent, been successful. 
All that remained to be dixposed of was which party 
should pay the costs of the other. 

Mr. Erskine, the plaintiff's lawyer, was a man of 
infinite tact. Knowing the judge's passion for brev- 
ity, he humored it. 

“As your lordship knows all the facts,” he said, 
“TI will not waste time in restating them, but simply 
remark that, in my opinion, we are entitled to our 
costs.”” Ho then sat down. 

Mr. Thomson, the opposing counsel, an able law- 
yer, had one failing; he would make long speeches. 
On this occasion, he occupied two hours in trying to 
show that his client was entitled to costs. 

When he had finished, Lord Gillies stopped Ers- 
kine, who was preparing to rise, with the remark,— 

“No occasion for any pleading on your part, 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Thomson has gone so minutely 
through the case that he has satisfied me you aro 
entitled to your costs. I therefore find expenses 
due to your client.” 

“But, my lord!” cried the bewildered Thomson, 
rising to his feet. 

“Clerk, call the next case!” said Gillies, coolly 
cutting off his speech. 
ey 


BRAINS IN BEE-RAISING. 

Practical farmers are apt to think little of book- 
farming, and the majority of artisans in every trade 
imagine that skill of hand can dispense with scien- 
tific training; bat brains are superior to hands, and 
knowledge always helps to better work and to 
greater success. 

A striking instance of the combined value of brain 
and book is furnished by the experience of John 
Allen, a Michigan farmer. He left college at the 
age of nineteen, and began to earn his bread. He 
had a fancy for hee-raising, and concluded to see if 
it could furnish a livelihood. 

Setting a high estimate on the worth of knowledge, 
he invested in “bee-literature” thirty-four dollara 
and sixty-five cents,—an expensive start. But the 
capital was well invested, for the tirat year brought 
in a cash profit of nearly three thousand dollars, be- 
aides an increase of stock and apparatus of seven 
hundred and eighty dollars more. He has jast pub- 
lished a little volume, giving an account of his 
methods and their results. It is called “The Blessed 
Bees.” Knowledge is never useless at any time or 
in any position. 

——_+e—___ 
FEMALE GENIUS IN THE EAST. 

What will become of Eastern society, if women 
compel their recognition as the equals of men in in- 
tellectual power? In the West we are prepared to 
recognize the justice of the claim for equal rights 
and opportanities, but in the East such a claim 
would upturn the foundations of society. 

A young Mahratta woman, Poma Bal, is creating 
a great excitement in scholarly circles in India by 
her profound knowledge of Sanscrit literature. She 
is only twenty-two years of age, but has few equals 
among scholars in her acquaintance with Sanscrit, 
and probably no competitor in the facility with 
which she can compose Sanacrit poetry. 

She has lately travelled through Hindostan in 
company with her brother, and sabmitted her won- 
derful powers to practical testa, and has created 
quite a furore among scholars. She maintains that 
many of the customs now sanctioned by Brahminism 
were unknown in early Hindoo history. Neither 
the seclusion of women, nor their early marriage, 
was then known. 

<a gy 
“SEEING THE ELEPHANT.” 

Few orators would undertake to hold a country 
crowd against the attractions of a travelling menag- 
eric. Seargent S. Prentiss, an eloquent lawyer of 
Mississippi, once did, but ho was no match for the 
Bengal tiger and the Indian elephant. In an excit- 
ing political canvass he had sent printed bills all 
over the State, announcing when and where he 
would speak. 

The manager of a travelling menagerie, hoping to 
profit by the crowds that would collect to listen to 
Prentiss’s cloquence, determined to “show” at the 
seine places and on the same days, The eloquent 
politician, ignorant of this arrangement, began a 
speech at a certain town to an audience of several 
hundred ladies and gentlemen. 

When he had spoken about an hour, he observed 
some of the people on the outskirts of the crowd 
looking over, their shoulders, Soon more of the 
audience grew uneasy, and looked away from the 
speaker. Thinking he was growing dull, he became 
more animated, It was in vain. 

The movement of the crowd caused him to turn 
and look. To his dismay he saw, just coming over 
the hill, an elephant, dressed tn scarlet trappings, 
with a howdah on his back filled with musicians. 











Following in the rear was a long line of wagons and. 


cages. A few well-mannered persons, retained by 
politeness, remained, but the majority of the listen- 
ers scampered to greet the procession. 

“I will not,” said the orator, closing his speech, 
“denock under to any two-legged beast, but 1 yield 
to the élephant.”” 

One of the orator’s friends, however, resented the 
interference of the elephant in strong language. “I 
wouldn’t notice him, Andy,” said Prentiss. “He's 
no gentleman. Don’t you see he carries his own 
trunk?” 

As. the menagerie was likely to draw away other 
audiences, Prentiss came to an understanding with 
the proprictor.to divide the time and the big tent. 
Therefore, at Holly Springs, he spoke under the 
tent, and standing on the closed cage of the hyena. 

There were large auger-holes in the tep of the 
eage for the admission of air. Mr. Prentiss, being 
lame, carried a cane. In the course of his gesticula- 
tions, he pushed his cane violently through one of 
the holes. A horrible yell from the enraged hyena 
saluted him. The audience shouted. But the ora- 
tor mastered the hyena. 

oWi fellow-citizens,” he exclaimed, “the very 
wild beasts are shocked at the political baseness of 
the times! See how this worthy fellow just below 
me is scandalized! Hear his yell of patriotic indig- 
nation!” 

‘A tempest of applause greeted him, and that hyena 
proved good for a hundred votes. 














a 
A WITTY EXPLANATION. 

People who are well-informed and keep their wits 
about them can manage to turn the craziest subject 
to rational account. Those who are called to testify 
in court will do well to remember this. 


Sir Walter Scott says that the alleged origin of 
the invention of cards produced one of the shrewd- | 
est replies he had ever heard given in evidence. It | 
was made by the late Dr. G inburgh, to | 
a counsel of great eminence a Scottish bar. 
The doctor’s testimony went to prove the insanity 
of the party whose mental capacity was the point at 
issue. 

On a cross-interrogation, he admitted that the 
person in question played admirably at whist. 

“And do you seriously say, doctor,” said the 
learned counsel, “tha 1 aving a superior 
capacity for a game 5 and which requires 
in a pre-eminent degri mory, judgment and com- 
bination, can be at the same time deranged in his 
understanding?” 

“Tam no card-player,” said the doctor, with great 
address; “but L have read in history that cards were 
invented for the amusement of an insane king.” 
‘The consequence of his reply was decisive. 








































as 
BYR¢ BIBLE. 

Lord Byron was an infidel, and sometimes he 
scoffed at revealed religion, But certain friends 
thought that as his thoughts matured, he relin- 
quished gradually his skepticism. After his death 
there were found, in a Bible given him by his sister, 
the following lines, which indicate a great change 
in his opinion: 














“Within this awful yolume les 
Th 


mystery of mysterie 







Tontt th 
But better hi a 
Who read to doubt, or 1 


To these the following fragment of the poet’s is 
added by his friend Hodgson: 


been born 
d to seorn,” 





“Oh that to me thi 
Which bear th 
Then would I el 
And flee away 


wings were given 
turtle to her nest | 

ve the vault of heaven, 
nd be at rest.” 





+o 
WOULDN'T BEAR CORRECTION. 

There is no law forbidding officials to serve cus- 
tomers a kind turn when just a word will do it. 
Few, however, feel much like repeating a courtesy 
after being snubbed for showing it, A Indy tele- 
grapher says,— 

I make it a rule to read m 
fore the writer leaves the de: you telegraph 
“two and two make five,” it’s not my place to tell 
you they make four. I did that on A tall old 
man with a cigarette in his mouth, and a tremendous 
od on his hat, gave me this messag! 
The Fall River boat leaves the foot of Twenty- 
third Street at four. 

Lsaid, “You're mistaken, sir; the Fall River boat 
leaves the down-town pier at five o’clock, not four.” 

I never shall forget the look he gave me. 
“Young woman, you tend to your busine 
T'll tend to the Fail River boat.” 

After that I'd have sent the Bible backward, and 
called wy baby a bear, if a customer so wrote it on 
the blank.—Boston Advertiser. 
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e+ 
A SERMON WITHOUT A TONGUE. 
A late number of the New York Herald contains 
an account of a mute chureh ,and a silent 
sermon to a congregation who had only their eyes 
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to “hear” with. 

The impressiveness of silence can scarcely be 
better re at a visit to a deaf m a” 
church. ternoon a_ Herald reporter 
ent ghteenth Street, 
whi attentive con- 
gre ~ Silen ‘on every side, 
The Rev. Dr. Gallandet occupied the pulpit and w: 
evidently preaching, but not a sound eseaped his 
lips. His hands, however, moved with speaking 
eestnre, 

The reporter seated himself near the middle of 
the church and gazed attentively. Ho conld almost 
understand the dumb eloquence that flowed from | 
the prencher’s fingers. Wp in the front seats sat the 
inmates of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf 


erend was the view of these hush’d heads 








nqnillity 
the door sat some d 
i a lively : Jent conversation. | 
Boys will be boys, even under such trying cirenm- 
stances. They were just as happy as thongh they 





n or more hoys| 14 Best Saw 


had beer blessed with the gift of speech. At times 
they got quite excited in their arguments, and again 
something funny, told by a mischievous mute, would 
raise a repressed laugh. 

Here and there, auong the older members of the 
congregation, a hand could be seen communicating 
some bit of news to a comrade on the other side of 
the church; but not a note of speech broke the si- 
lence. Now and then a late arrival with creaking 
boots tiptoed up the aisle, and here the difference 
between this and other congregations was marked, 
for not a head was turned in the direction of the 
sounds. 

‘The constant banging of the large door, and the 
laughter of some young men in the vestibule of the 
chureh, thongh it'annoyed the reporter exceeding- 
ly, was unheeded by the congregation. After the 
benediction was pronounced the worshippers knelt 
in prayer, bat instead of closing their eyes, fixed 
thein on the pastor, who prayed as he had preached. 
There was no music, for it would have been wasted 
upon this “audience.” 




















———_—__—— 
“A SPIDER’S WEB IN THE AIR.” 
Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perces Indians, is visit- 
ing “the Great Father” at Washington. He was 
recently asked what most impressed him of all the 
“sights” during his first trip among civilized people. 


It was expected he would nume that great “tepee” 
the Capitol, but he replied, without a moment's hes- 
itation, that the most wonderful thing he had ever 
seen or dreamed of was th e over the Missis- 
sippi River at St. Louis; and he went on to explain 
that he could searcely believe his eyes when he 
looked at it. He could build a mountain of stone 
like the Capitol, he said, but he could not build a 
spider’s web that would stand alone in the air. He 
was afraid to cross but he saw that the pale-faces 
were not afraid, so he wrapped his blanket around 
him and trembled as the train was going over. 

















oe ere Sat 
AN OLD COIN. 

Among the old and curious coins exhibited at the 
Philadelphia mint is one described as having been 
made at the old Philadelphia mint more than two 
thousand years ago. A writer who was examining 
it tells this anecdote: 








Just at that moment a couple of Chinese commis- 
sioners who were visiting the mint on the same 
morning happened to see the same coin and inscrip- 
tion. Their Celestial eyebrows were instantly ele- 
vated several fractions of an inch, and one of them 
exelaimed, with much incredulity in his voice,— 

“What! Philadelphia so old? 

‘The gentleman in charge of the room explained 

at the place referred to was Philadelphia of 
Greece, not the American City of Brotherly Love; 
ler, and 















and the almond eyes grew perceptibly sms 


the tone of voice indicated that the commissioner's 
faith in American veracity was again intact. 





A VERY POPULAR 





oecnpation for yonng ladies and gentlemen 
is Woop Carvinc. We wish it were possible 
for all our readers to see some of the splendid 
articles carved by means of these six simple 
tools. Carved work is so rich in appearance 
that many suppose it difienlt to learn, The 
truth is, that carving in wood is as easy to 
learn as fret sawing or fancy needle work. 
Every one interested in fret sawing shoule 
learn this beantiful art, as it adds at least 300 
per cent. to the looks of fret work. The cut 
here shows a carved paper knife. Good 
ved work always commands a high price, 
and many young ladies and gentlemen who 
take up wood-carving as a means of pleasure, 
may turn it toa very profitable account. 
We have published an “Ilustrated Man- 
\) ual of Wood Carving,” which we will 
send to any address on receipt of 10 ets, This 
contains complete Jeagons and instruction for 
different styles of carving. 

We will also send to any address, on recei 
of $1 25, charges pre-paid, set of six Carv- 
ing Tools, with polished Rosewood Handles 
enclosed in 2 neat walnut box, with Manual. 
This set of Carving Tools is made from the 
best steel. We have on hand about 300 sets 
of Carving Tools, with birch handles, put up 
in paper boxes, which we will close ont at 75: 
cts. per set. The steel in this set is also best 
quality. Mannal goes with this set. 

If von wish the ‘Set. set, order soon, as it 
is a bargain, and they will soon be ne, 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


A TEMPTING OFFER. 


On receipt of 25 ets. we willsend to any address 
1 Design for a ®5 Queen Anne Clock. 

1 Design for a $2.50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a 83 Eastlake Book-Shelf. 

1 Design for a &2 Eastlake Foot-Rest 
1 Design fora 81.75 Eastlake Brac 
1 Design for a 82 Slipper Holder. 
lades. 


















































Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





FLORILINE. 


6¢ PLORILINE,” — FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 

is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoronghly 

cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or liv- 

ing “animaiculw,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 

a delightful fragranee to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 

tobaceo smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soda, 

and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly: 
au 


id by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxrorp 8r., 
England, and retailed every where, 


_ SINCLAIR’S 
Common Sense Chairs and 


Rockers 


For all, from the three year old ba- 
by to the champion member of the 
Fat Men's Club, Each chair made 
Po hae honor, stamped and warrant- 
They are the favorite seat in 
the best homes of America, Send 
stamp for Catalogue to F. 
CLAIR, Morrvitte, N 


ASK FOR SOZODONT 


if you want a dentifrice—as yon probably do—which will 
protect your teeth from decay and render them white. 
SOZODONT is in vogue with the professions which of 
allothers are called upon to display their teeth the most 
—to wit, the musical and dramatic, It is especially 
attractive with the fair sex,a portion of the community 
who make a point of looking attractive, The breath is 
rendered delightfully fragrant by SOZODONT, which 
is certainly a desideratum to persons of fine tastes. 











‘Invanip Rxecrrmme 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


‘ INDEXIGAL SILVER SOAP, 


aning and Polishing Silver and Pla 
Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint. &¢. ‘This is the 
most convenient and effective preparation for these pur- 
poses ever offered to the public. It nay be used even by 
inexperienced help with entire sq as it contains 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry 
Many of our largest Manufacturers and Teaparters of Si). 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soap,and have given 
it their unqualified approv 
CAUTIO he original and only genuine Silver 
world-wide as the INDEXICAL SILVER 
the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Silve! ro-Plated Goods, Marble 
._ Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Bos 


NTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


“WESTERN BORDER. 


A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer Lite 
with full account of Gen. George Rogers Clark's famous 
Koakaskia Es pedition. 


S A 
nd White foes. ting Ad= 
‘couts, Pioneer women and 
8, Camp life and Sports, A book for 
Old and Young: Not a duil page: No competition, nore 
Inons sales. genie eanted cveryhere, Wnstrated Ciren- 
lars f 26. MeCurdy & C Seventh & 


‘THIS NEW 
Dae ELASTIC TRUSS. 


Has a Pad differing from all others, te 
capabape, with Sel/-Adjasting. Ball 


i ‘center, adapts LI positions 
tte 


f the bedy, while the B 
iM inte press 


7 iia 


the Hernta is held pconrely Auy and night,‘and a radical care cer. 
tain, It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent mail, Cireulars 


tee Eggleston Truss Co., ‘Chicago, Ile 


GREAT OFFER FOR FEBRUARY 


We will during this month dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS, 
23-5 sets of reeds, 865; 3 nee with Sub Bass 4 
Coupler $80; 2 sets is et $40; 1 set e565. 

7 Octave all RC SW OOD PIANOS S1 
i- 3 do $140, warranted Six years. AGEN 
WANTED. Hustrated Catalogues Maile 


Music at half pric HORA 
M . and Dealer .40 14th St 


Its heii x sonics of Red. 
Fr 


Saving Labor, Clean- 
y & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A {nll line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers, Send for 
Price List, GEO. M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


NANCY LEE, | 


Choice, Letter in th 
You and T 
» Ds 





Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
We'd Better Bide Awee, 

le, Home, Sw et Home, 
» Helter Skelter 











MH. Boxer & Co., Agta, N 


Hand Printing Stam 





T PAYS to cell our Rubbe 





G.A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0 


Cireulars free. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE LONESOME. 
She wasa je little maid, 


Of even harmlees things afraid; 

A hasty word, a sudden stir, 

A playful touch, would startle her; 

Bhe feared the lightning and the rain, 
‘The branch that swept against the pane, 
The ocean's roar, the wind’s sad moan, 
And dreaded to be left alone. 


And often in her bed at night 

She would awake In wild affright, 
Entreating, with appealing tone, 
“Mamma, I cannot stay alone. 

The shutters groan and rattle—hark! 
Lhear a whisper in the dark. 

Oh, come and hold me close and near, 
Mamma, I am so lonesome here! 


«The stars peer in and wink at me; 

The moon looks ghastly through the tree, 
And shines by fits across the door; 

‘The shadows move upon the floor 

Like living things; the windows creak, 

I feel a cold breath on my cheek; 

The chimney howls, the wind is high, 
Tam so lonesome where I lie!” 


And then the mother’s tender heart 
Would take the litte sufferer’s part; 


Woald haste, with reassuring kiss, 





To soothe her back in quietness; 
To clasp her fluttering hands, and still 
The shuddering sob, the nervous thrill, 


Until her found happy rest 
Upon that kind, protecting breast. 


But others blamed her tenderness, 

And said, “Ind nee and caress 

‘Will harm the child and do her wrong; 

She never will be brave and strong, 

If thus you pet her whims and freaks; 

‘You should not heed her when she speaks! 

Conquer her folly and your own, 

nd let her go to sleep nlone.” 

And so when next she cried at night, 

Calling in tremulous affright, 

“Mamma, I hear the wateh-dogs bark! 

1am 20 lonesome in the dark!" 

The mother heard. with tear-wet face, 

But closed her lips and kept her peace, 

Until the clilld, too tired to we 

Longer, had sobbed herself to sleep. 

Tonight, the. oddying now faxes whit 
ve the sleey rl; 

Her room is dark, her ted cold, 

Love cannot warm the frozen monid, 

Yet still her mother hears the plaint 

Come through the midnight, far and faint, 

Half lost amid the tempest’s moan, 

“Mamma, I cannot stay alone. 

© mamma, come; the wild winds cry, 

And I am lonesome where I lie!” 

ELIZABETH AKBRS ALLEN. 


——— 
For the Companion. 
FULFILLED AT LAST. 

The effect of early parental consecration may 
not always be apparent in a son or a daughter’s 
life, but God surely keeps the record of moral 
consequences. No father’s prayer sincerely of- 
fered, or mother’s holy vow for a dear child, 
ever found a listless ear at the court of heaven. 

Years ago in a preparatory school, a boy who 
had never given evidence of remarkable gifts, 
and who knew nothing of personal religion, was 
often surprised to find himself dreaming that he 
should one day be a minister. 


The impression was not a welcome one. He 
dismissed it as a fantasy. 
It would come back to him, however. The 


thought was something alone and separate from 
“the natural ambitions and aspirations of a school- 
boy. The returns of it became “flashes of con- 
viction.”” Had he been told that a divine voice 
was calling him, he would have smiled at the 
suggestion. 

The young student was fatherless, He had 
been reared in a pious home. The time came 
when he was met by the serious question, ‘‘Will 
you become a child of God?’ He heeded it. 
The decision was made,—I will enter the service 
of a Divine Master. His convictions of future 
duty deepened, and bore him nearer the choice 
already so strangely foreshadowed to him,—near- 
er than he would believe even now. 

He had no talent for speaking. ‘Declamation 
day”’ was his dread. He always shunned the ex- 
ercise when he could. When forced to it, he 
generally made a failure. His fellow-students 
would have laughed at the suggestion that he 
would ever become a preacher. 

He commenced the study of medicine For 
three years he strove to stifle the impressions 
that his was a higher calling; but they only lay 
upon him with increasing power He was diso- 
beying a solemn destiny, and he felt like a cul- 
prit. To every religious meeting he attended, 
he carried with him the apostle’s ‘‘woe.” 

At last, after earnest prayer, and some direc- 
tion from a timely Bible-text, he determined to 
speak for his Master in public. He did ao. His 
thoughts came clearly, and were clothed in fit- 
ting words. 

From that time the young man spoke often. 
Friends who heard him in the social meetings of 
the church recognized his mental gifts. The 

medital student was asked to preach, received 








his license, and turned from the cure of bodies 
to the cure of souls. 

His mother, when he went home and told her, 
exclaimed, ‘My son, I have been looking for 
this hour ever since you were born! Your fa- 
ther consecrated you to the ministry long ago.’’ 

Her words thrilled him. It was the first he 
had ever known of his father’s sacred wish and 
the sacred vow. 

That young man is now Bishop Simpson, a 
clergyman of highest standing, and worthily 
honored for his work's sake. 


———_+o+—__—__ 2 
SCENE AMONG THE NEW YORK 
BROKERS. 


Mr. Francis Murphy, the noted temperance 
evangelist, believes in temperance of speech and 
example, as well as appetite. An exchange tells 
how he once finely turned an opportunity, and 
set an example of good order. He wasa looker- 
on one day at the famous New York Stock Ex- 
change, where he was enthusiastically received. 


When the gong sounded, at three o'clock, for 
the close of business, the members began cheer- 
ing for Mr. Murphy. When he reached the door 
of the Board-room, he was fairly carried away 
by the crowd of brokers, who gathered about 
him, and he was lifted on a steam-heater in the 
“‘Long-room.”” 

Not knowing the rules of the Board, Mr. Mur- 
phy began a speech, but Chairman Mitchell at 
once crowded his way in, and appealed to him 
to stop. This offended the members, and they 
shouted for Mr. Murphy to go on. They were 
the Board, they said, and the chairman had no 
more authority than the rest after three o’clock. 
Mr. Murphy lifted his hand for order, and in a 
Joud tone of voice snid,— 

“Just a minute, my friends, Let us have 
peace here.” 

Chairman Mitchell then requested the mem- 
bers to allow him to say a few words. This was 
followed by loud cries of ‘‘Yes, yes, let us hear 
Mr. Mitchell.” 

Mr. Mitchell responded, “I wish to say that, 
personally, I would like to hear Mr. Murphy 
speak here as well as any other man present, 
bat President Ives, who is my superior officer, 
has giver me instructions to have the Exchange 
cleared at the usual hour, and I have merely 
done my duty.” 

This was followed by a shout of “Yes, you 
have done your duty, and you can go away 
now.” This sally was received with loud cheers 
and langhter, and Mr. Murphy added,— 

“My friends, you all remember ‘Black Fri- 
day,'—when men became pale, the country was 
convulsed and was drifting into insolvency, and 
the entire bnsiness of the country was locked up. 
The President of the United States was asked to 
do something to relieve the people from the ter- 
tible depression. His answer was,— 

““‘Some men may break the laws, butit is im- 
possible for U. S. Grant to do go.’ ”” 

Cries of “Go on, we will stand by you!” 

“While I thank you heartily for this generous 
invitation to speak, as a law-abiding citizen, 1 
feel that I must yield obedience to the demand 
of the President of this Association. If, how- 
ever, the members of the Stock Exchange 
should desire me to speak to them, I stand y 
to do so at any time and place you may be 
pleased to name.” 

Mr. Marphy then withdrew from the build- 
ing, amid loud cheers. 


——+o—____ 
A PICTURE OF DESPOTISM. 


A writer in the February number of the North 
American, who signs himself a “Russian Nihil- 
ist,” tells the following terrible story of the late 
Czar Nicholas: 


A young student, a relative of the writer, had 
with a few friends formed a literary society, in 
which the works of contemporary political econ- 
omists, publicists and philosophers were read 
and debated. 

The secret police denounced this society asa 
revolutionary organization, and the young stu- 
dent was im ned and condemned to Siberia. 

All ible influence was brought to bear 
upon the Czar, but in vain, and at last the young 
man’s mother, meeting the Czar one day in the 
Summer Garden, knelt and implored her son’s 
pardon, asserting his innocence. 

The Czar seemed touched, and promised to 
give the youth a personal interview. The latter 
was brought to His Majesty the next day, and 
the Czar, forcing him to his knees before an 
image of the Savionr, exclaimed, — 

“Can you swear before the Almighty God that 
neither you nor your associates had any crimi- 
nal design against my life? Can you swear that 
you believe in the holiness and eternity of the 
Russian autocracy?” 

The surprised prisoner answered,— 

“¥ can swear to Your Majesty that neither I 
nor any of my friends had the remotest idea 
against your safety. As to the antocratic form 
of government, I cannot conscientiously swear 
that I believe in its eternity. The history of 
other countries teaches us that the time must 
come, even in Russia, when the people will take 
part in its government.” 

The Czar tenderly embraced the student, and 
giving hina aring drawn from the imperial fin- 

er, said,— 

e “This is a token of respect from your Czar. 
You have been sincere and truthful to me, and 
there is nothing I hate so much ar a lie.” 

He then approached the writing-table, where 
lay the student’s sentence of exile, and with one 
stroke of the pen—signed the paper! 

“I pity you from the bottom of my heart,” 





he said. ‘You are an honest man, and an hon- 
est man, true to his convictions, is more danger- 
ous to autocracy than an unprincipled rascal. 
Therefore I must punish you, though never was 
this duty more painful to me than now. God 
bless zor my son, and judge me mercifully if I 
should appear to be in the wrong.” 

Then once more embracing the student, he 
dismissed him to Siberia. 


————+o—__—_. 
For the Companion. 


THE sNOW. 


How softly and how silently the snow 

Falls round us with a hushed and measured tread! 
‘We wake some morning, and o’er all below 

A veil of spotless purity ts spread. 


Things most unseemly vanish from the view, 
Rude spots of earth all quickly disappear; 
And opal rays, with ever-changing hue, 
Flash from the robe which winter deigns to wear. 
The very stumps, all withered, brown and bare, 
Hideons in aspect to the gazer’s sight, 
Snow-helmeted, assume a martial air, 
‘Like hoary warriors gathered to the fight! 


O virgin whiteness! With the morn’s first beam, 
What contly jewels meet our dazzled eyes! 

What regal dismonds o'er thy surface gleam! 
What topaz tinged with sunlight’s golden dyes! 


Even to the topmost bough of the tall tree, 

Thy bridal folds enwrap the branches bare; 
Crystalline glories on each twig we see, 

And jeweled sprays hang pendant in the air. 
But many a deep drift at the highway side, 

In cruel ambush, lurks but to betray 
The weary traveller, who, at eventide, 

‘With lagging footsteps, breaks the treacherous way! 
On the cold bosom of the frozen earth 

Thou hidest long the fair and delicate flowers; 
But spring: awakening to a genial birth, 

Shall meit thee down with fertilizing showers. 


H. BLK, 
————+or 


A FIERCE TIGER. 

A tiger has great tenacity of life One that 
had committed serious depredations was killed 
not long since in India. The animal received 
seventeen wounds before he was killed. A 
writer in the Military Gazette thus describes the 
bunt: 


Mr. Mann told me that a tiger had carried off 
one of the Government bulls at the Model Farm, 
that it was the finest bull, and there could: be no 
doubt as to its being a tiger and not a le s 

As no elephants are procurable, I called for 
volunteers to beat, and about one hundred and 
fifty Goorkhas and Sikhs from the 42d Regiment 
joyfally came forward to assist in the tumasha. 
‘A small party, consisting of Mr. Stephens, Mr. 
Inglis, my brother and myself, started for the 
ground, Here we found a gentleman of the 
Survey sitting disconsolate, gun in hand, who 
told us a tiger was in the grove, but that with- 
out beaters it was no use trying to get him. 

When I told him we had one hundred and 
fifty men with us, he gave a shout for joy. We 
then took posts as follows: on the extreme right 
my brother, next to him Jemadar Rungpoor 
Alleh of the 42d N. L, then Mr. Walkam of the 
Survey, then myself, then Mr. Stevens of the 
42d, and lastly a sepoy on the extreme left, 

Mr. Walkam and myeelf were posted in trees 
on either side of a ravine leading out of a sacred 
orerr. Ing 2 tiger-slayer) posted himself 

ir, Inglis (a great tiger-slayer) imse! 
lower down this nullah. Mr. Stevens remained 
on foot with one Goorgha gun-bearer, and Jem- 
adar Rangpoor Alleh also remained on foot, 
whilst we all secnred trees of some sort or other. 

The beaters then extended on the far side of 
the grove and came slowly down, and out came 
the tiger within a few yards of my brother, who 
fired and turned him. 

He at once rushed at the Jemadar, who fired 
steadily from his knee within a yard’s distance, 
but failed to stop him, and he had him by the 
thigh in a twinkling. 

‘he native adjutant, Jemadar Bugwan Sing, a 
stalwart Sikh, then charged the tiger with a 
spear, and made him drop his man, and the tiger 
bounded back into the grove, and the next in- 
stant sprang into the tree where Mr. Walkam 


was, 

Very fortunately Mr. Walkam was quite twelve 
feet from the ground. He received the tiger 
with his right barrel without effect; but the tiger 
was on him, so he shoved his gun into the tiger’s 
month and tried to pull the left trigger, which 
unfortunately was on half-cock. 

While this struggle was going on in the tree, 
though I was only a few yards off, for some sec- 
onds I could not fire for fear of hitting the man; 
at last I fired and the tiger dropped, carrying Mr. 
Walkam’s gan. 

He then came my way, and I fired my left 
barrel, and the animal stood undecided for a 
second whether to go down the nullah, or back 
to the grove. 

I then got a third shot at him as he slowly 
turned Into some reeds at the edge of the grove, 
and went down towards Mr, Stevens (who had 
also fired three shots). 

As soon as the tiger came near, the gun-bearer 
ran, leaving Stevens with only a single -Snider 
carbine; but fortunately the tiger did not come 
out in the open air again. 

A council was now held, all beaters were or- 
dered ont of the grove, and the Jemadar was 
brought up, and we anxiously examined his 
wounds. 

He had been seized by the upper part of his 
Jeft thigh, and though he had four ugly flesh 
wounds, no bone was broken, and his femoral 
artery had escaped damage; so we bound him 
up and sent him off to cantonments in a rude, 
improvised doolie. 

was certain the tiger was a few yards from 
us in the little belt of reeds, The reeds were too 
thick and high to see into, so Mr. Walkam and I, 
taking up the trail, went np to the reeds. The 
blood had flowed plentifally, and we saw he 
mast be severely wounded. 

Two Goorkhas with kookeries, bending down 





in front of us, cut down the reeds as we advanced, 
covering them with our rifles. We hadn’t gone 
five yards when a deep roar close in front caused 
a general flight, and showed us where he was. 

As it was useless going up to him in this 
covert, we backed out with our front to the 
enemy. By Bring into the covert and flinging 
stones, we caused him to move and show his 
whereabouts. He was standing under a low tree 
about ten yards from us in dense, reedy under- 
growth. 

Mr. Stevens, who had climbed into a tree, 
could see his hind-quarters, and opened fire on 
them, and at last he announced the tiger was 


lead, 

A lane had to be cut to drag the body ont 
through the reeds, and we then got him into the 
opening and took his measurement, a male in fine 
condition, nine feet five and one-half inches in 


length. 
———_+e—___ 


KOSsSUTH’sS TACT. 


Edward Eggleston tells in Scribner an anec- 
dote of the remarkable tact once exhibited by 
Kossuth, by which he produced from the crying 
of a baby a very stirring oratorical effect. 


I remember an incident that happened during 
the great Hungarian’s Prosress through this 
country. In Madison, Ind., he spoke in the 
church of which my step-father was the pastor. 

After his address in English the Americans 
were all turned out to make room for the Ger- 
mans, but I climbed, boy-like, from the parson- 
age yard through the church window and got a 
place on the steps of the high, old-fashioned pul- 
pit where, hanging over the balusters, I saw, 
rather than understood, the wonderfal oratory of 
Kossuth. 

The Germans were wrought into a frenzy of 
excitement, but just as the speaker, depicting 
the coming liberty of Germany, had reached the 
summit of his tremendous declamation, and 
while the throng of Germans crowding every 
inch of floor and galleries was swayed to and fro 
in excitement as by a wind, a child held in the 
arms of a woman in the very middle of the 
church, took fright at the applause and began to 
scream go frantically as to render any further 
speaking impossible. 

It took some minutes to get the mother and 
child out of the jam; the break was depressing, 
and I felt very sure the speech was spoiled. 

As the child’s voice at length went out into the 
open air, the disappointed and now depressed 
audience turned to the orator, who swept his 
hand through the air and said vehemently in 
German,— 

“He may cry now for Germany, but when he 
1s old he will laugh!” 

The lost ground was recovered by this single 
dash, and the audience was at white heat ‘ 


+0 


THE WRONG WINDOW. 

There is a mine of funny incident in the his- 
tory of country people’s first experience in city 
hotels. One comical passage the Gardiner Home 
Journal publishes as follows: 


Some years ago, old Judge Dash, of Maine, 
accompanied by his wife, visited New York. 
The judge “put up” at “the tavern down by the 
Battery.’’ Before retiring for the night, and 
after Mrs. Dash had retired, the judge thought 
he would have a bath. Having performed his 
ablutions, the judge looked about for some re- 
ceptacle into which he might turg the contents 
of his washbowl. 

There was nothing at hand, and rather than 
summon a servant, the old gentleman conceived 
the idea of throwing the water out of the win- 

low. 

So, mounting a chair, he opened a little square 
window, which he thought opened into a back 
yard, and putting the bowl through it, deliber- 
ately emptied its contents. 

A how! of rage greeted the ears of the good 
old judge, accompanied by female cries, and 
loud objurgations in a masculine voice. 

“What in creation are you up to?’ shouted 
somebody. 

“What in creation are you prowling around at 
this time o’ night for?’ replied the jndge. ‘You 
gueht to be at home with y’r wife and chil- 

ren.” 

But the poor fellow outside, who had good 
reason to be angry, had been quietly sleeping in 
bed with his better half, and the little window 
which the judge had opened was intended as a 
ventilator for both rooms. The judge had so 
completely drowned ont his neighbors that they 
were obliged to seek another room. 





THE CONSIDERATE FRIEND. 
All families would be pleased to see such ex. 
hibitions of thoughtfulness on the part of visit. 
ors as was shown by a Canadian gentleman: 


He was about to visit a friend several miles 
distant on New Year’s Day, and had prepared a 
family gift in the shape of a turkey and plum- 

udding. Knowing he would arrive somewhat 

te to have them cooked for dinner, he pnt a 
stove on his double team, lighted a rousing fire, 
and deposited the turkey and pudding to roast 
and boil. He jogged along, and by the time he 
reached his friend’s house, ‘both tarkey and pud- 
ding were ready for the table. 


—_+—___——_" 
THE DIFFERENODE. 


There’s many boy who suffers excruciating- 
ly in going upa hill to a neighbor’s after their 
brass kettle to boil cider in, who will snatch a 
sled up the game hill, as soon as the snow falls, 
forty times in half a day, and yell, “Hurrah, 
boys!” every time.—Syracuse Times. 





Weeks and weeks before Christmas they had 
been wondering and guessing and hoping what 
their Christmas presenta might be. 

“Well,” said Carrie (who was oldest), as they 
sat one day all ina row on the step that led from 
the bed-room into the kitchen, “I have decided 
what I want. I shall be perfectly happy if Santa 
Claus brings me a little tea-set—a cunning little 
tea-set with gold bands.” 

“Bo have I dissided!” chimed in Jennie, 
Promptly. ‘‘I shall be as puffickly happy as you 
are if I get a tea-set; only I want mine with red- 
and-yellow posies all over it. P’raps I'll 'vite 
you all to my house to a tea-party.”” 

Gracie had never so much as thought of a tea- 
set before, but she instantly “dissided"’ that she, 
too, wanted that for a present. 

“You hasn’t dissided a bit more than I has,” 
she cried, jumping op in her earnestness and 
standing in front of them with her curly head 
wagging solemnly all the time. “I shall be the 
most puf-fick-ly happiest of you or Jennie, if 
Santa C’aus fetches me a tea-set with bands and 
posies on it. I think velly likely he’ll bring me 
one with horses, and cows, and dogs, and lally- 
funts, besides; any way, more than you or Jen- 
nie!” 

Don’t you believe Santa Claus laughed when 
he heard that? Of conrse he did hear it, for on 
Christmas morning, when they gathered round 
the table where the presents were heaped up in 
queer brown-paper bundles, there were the three 
little tea-sets. 

“This,” said mamma, holding up & square 
bundle tied with pink cord, ‘‘is a present for Car- 
rie.” 

Carrie had the cord untied and the paper off 
in & moment, and her eyes danced, when she 
saw the cunning little ten-set with gold bands. 

“This for Jennie,” said mamma, and Jennie 
gave a little gasp of joy over the tea-set with 
red-and-yellow posies, 

But before mamma could ray Gracie’s name, 
Gracie had ‘‘dissided,”’ with her nsual haste, that 
Santa had forgotten her, and flung herself on 
her face on the floor, where she squirmed and 
kicked and screamed till mamma lifted her up 
with a little settling shake, and gave her the tea- 
set that was to make her “the pufflickly hap- 
piest.”” e 

They did not eat any breakfast that morning; 
that is, at table. They each had a house, and 
had breakfast alone that morning, and many 
times after. 

@racie’s house was by the low window at the 
end of the sink; Jennie’s, in the vorner behind 
the sofa; and Carrie had hers on the low step be- 
fore mentioned, leading from the bed-room to 
the kitchen. 

Carrie played happily and kept house with 
great comfort, but Jennie and Grace were quar- 
relsome neighbors. Almost every day there 
was some fuss or other, and one day, just a week 
after Christmas, mother heard a great uproar in 
the rival houses. 

Gracie had been hectoring. She wonld push 
the light sofa back till it almost crushed Jennie, 
tea-things and all. At last Jennie came ont and 
gave her a piece of her mind. 

“You're a awful naughty, bad girl, Grace. 
And now you hear what Tsay. If you do that 
another single once, I’ll slap you in the face—hit 
you a bat right across the face that'll hurt you 
real awful! Now you just mind that, Gracie 
Standley!’’ 

Wasn't that dreadful? But it was worse when 
Gracie did do it once and twice moré, and Jen- 
nie—oh, she struck her little sister right in the 
face, as she said, and Grace rolled over among 
the tea-things with such screams that mamma 
wondered if her head were broken. 

It wasn’t; but the ten-things were nll spotled; 
the pretty gift of Santa Claus, with red-nnd-yel- 





low posies. 
Gracie’s came to an end in a different way. 
They had been playing house-keep all one Sat- 








For the Companion. 
THE SNOW MAN. 


Little Red-riding-hood, rosy and sweet, 

With a tiny shovel was digging snow. 

“And what are you making, dear?” I said, 

Blithe as a robin she turned her head, 
Her beautiful face aglow. 


“I am building papa, so big and tall; 

‘These are his footies; don’t you see? 

T'll make him a head and eyes and nose, 

And then my papa will laugh, I spose, 
And say that it looks like me.” 


“Your strength is small, Red-riding-hood; 
Your plans immense and ambition high. 
How will you reach to work above, 


‘When the work is higher than you, my love?” 
She said with s emile, “I'll try.” 


But many a blustering day went by 
Ere the maiden’s arduous task was done. 
And then the tremulous south wind blew, 
And before Red-riding-hood thought or knew, 
It had melted in the sun. 
And so with us of maturer years, 
Our cherished hopes, how grand they grow, 
We build our castles and lay our plans, 
And then the work of our feeble hands 
Has vanished away like snow. 
Jura M, Dawa. 


——_—+o—____ 


MAKING UP. 

I was going down the street the other day, and 
saw the meeting of two little girls about nine 
years old. 

“Say, Mary, I aint going to call you names 
any more,”’ said one, as she ran out of her yard. 

“Well, I'm sure I’m glad,” answered Mary, 
with a pleasant laugh. 

“My mother says it’s real mean; but I was 
so mad I couldn’t help it. Come. let’s make 
up.” 

So the little girls made up, and walked off with 
their arms round each other's waists. 

Wasn't that better than calling names, dear 
children. 

eg 
A LITTLE ADVICE. 

I want to give you three or four rules: 

One is, always look at the person you speak 
to. .When you are addressed, look straight at 
the person who speaks to you. Do not forget 
this. 

Another is, speak your words plainly. Do not 
mutter or mumble. If words are worth say- 
ing, they are worth pronouncing distinctly and 
clearly. 

Another {s, do not say disagreeable things. If 
you have nothing pleasant to say, keep silent. 

A fourth ie—and oh! children, remember it all 
your lives—think three times before you speak 
once, 

Have you something to do that you find hard 
and would prefer not to do? Then listen. Do 
the hard thing first, and get it over with. If 





you have done wrong, go and confess it, If 
your lesson is tough, master it. If the garden Is 
to be weeded, weed it first and play afterward. 
Do the things you don’t like to do first; and then 
with a clear conscience do the rest. 


———_+e+—___ 


“Mamma, I don’t think the people who make 
dolls are very pious people,’’ said a little girl to 
her mother, one day. 

“Why not, my child?” 


“Because you can never make them kneel. I: 


always have to lay my doll down on her stom- 
ach to say her prayers.” 


———_+e—___ 


A CarnaMAN In California, whore life was in- 
sured for a large amount, was seriously hurt by 
falling from a wagon. There was some doubt 
of his ever getting better, and at length one of 
his friends wrote to the insurance company, 
“Charley half dead, likee half money,” 


———_+o—____ 


I saw a large open box at the Boston and 
Maine depot, in Boston, one morning, contain- 
ing a very handsome dog. On the box was writ- 
ten, “This is dog Joe. Please give him water, 
You may be a doy yourself some day.” 

—_————_+or 

Nor AFRaA or LicutninG.—My little friend 

Edith says she’s not afraid of lightning, it comes 


so nice and soft: it’s the great big thunder that 
will knock you over in no time! 
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“WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE?” 

‘To many people a slight departure from absolute 
right seems a very small affair. But sometimes it 
makes a tremendous difference in the end. There 
are striking analogies to this in the physical world. 

Mercury plus a little oxygen is a harmless thing. 
Merenry plus a little more oxygen is corrosive sub- 
limate, one ef the deadliest poisons. 

Starch, sugar, alcohol and vinegar are composed 
of exactly the same elements, varying only in pro- 
portion. Further, starch may easily be changed into 
sugar, sugar into alcohol, and alcohol into vinegar. 
Just these changes actually take place in dough 
when it rises too much. The experienced cook ar- 
rests the process (with heat) at the sugar, and her 
bread comes out good and sweet; the careless cook 
lets it go on to the vinegar, and neutralizes the acid 
with an alkali,—soda or saleratus,—but she cannot 
restore its true sweet taste. 

Old cotton rags, too, can be changed into sugar 
for our tables, into alcohol for our topers, or into 
vinegar for our pickles,—and so may onr firewood, 
for they both consist, mainly, of starch. 

Our most beautiful colors are now manufactured 
from coal! 

The delicious juices of the grape and peach, the 
richest spices, and all healing balsams, are only 
forms of carbon,—and this we burn as charcoal, 
write with in lead-pencils, and adorn ourselves with 
in the peerless diamond. 





—+—_—_ 


A MAN-EATING ALLIGATOR. 


A correspondent, writing to a journal in India, 
gives a description of what was found in the stom- 
ach of a man-eating alligator: 


‘The rivers of Orissa are infested with alligators, 
and every now and then one of these creatures ac- 

uiresa reputation asa man-eater, and is then hunted 
down. Early last week, information was brought 
to Mr. Chapman, Inspector of Poliée at Chandbally, 
that a man had been carried off. 

It appears the poor fellow was lying in_ his boat 
with his feet hanging over the side, when the alliga- 
tor made a snap at hia feet, pulled him into the 
water and made off. 

‘On receiving this report, Mr. Chapman manned 
his boat and set off to the Damrah River, some miles 
from Chandbally, in pursuit. After several hours’ 
search, the muggur was seen crossing the river, and 
was allowed to gain the opposite bank. 

‘After crawling up the bank, it proceeded to make 
a weal off its victim, and whilst so engaged, was, by 
a lucky shot, killed on the spot. 

‘The inspector had it cut open, and there was found 
in its stomach twenty-six pairs of brass anklets and 
bangles, weighing no less than fourteen seers. 

‘There were also two sets of gold ear-rings, and a 
number of toe-rings. It is supposed this alligator 
must have devoured four women, five children, and 
an unknown number of persons who wore no jew- 
elry. A seer is two pounds. 


oo 
A BRAVE AFGHAN. 


‘The “aps and downs” of life, by which the hero of 
to-day becomes the prisoner of the morrow, were 
strikingly illustrated by the career of an Afghan 
soldier, who was one of the bravest men in the 
Indian British army. His name was Schitab Roy, 
and he distinguished himself in one of the battles 
against the Mabrattas. 


When the little band of English were completely 
surrounded by clouds of charging horsemen, the 
gallant Afghan, bearing the regimental colors, was 
seen in the thickest of the fight, waving the flag over 
his head. 

‘A bullet at length broke the staff, when its indom- 
itable bearer, determined at all Nazards to save it 
from capture, tore it from the shattered pole, and 
wrapping it around his own body, fought his way 
through the swarming assailants with the cherished 
banner, which, in the emphatic words of an eye- 
witness, “was literally riddled with sabre cuts,” 

When the battle was won, the brave man, reeling 
from sheer weakness, and covered from head to foot 
with blood and dust, was led forward to receive the 
honors which the whole regiment adjudged him with 
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{rish constabulary, unmindful of the rigid regala-| — p_Bm_England Type Foundry Co., Boston,Mass. 

tions of the police service, took the colleen of his [OIFERGN STAMEES given atvay, 25 for dct stamp; 

heart to the altar without receiving the permission , post-paid. Send for Catalogue. - 
“| ACME STAMP'CO., Underhill Centre, Vt. 


of his superiors. HOUSER EE 
: | KEEPERS, 
“After his marriage was reported at headquarters, | send for Circular aud ERS, so ries your own 


attempts were made to secure a relaxation of the | baking powder, which will be pure and free from pois 
Tules fn this case, for he was © popular and efficient | and at fess thad half what you'are now paying. No htm: 
officer. Not even at the instance of Cupid could the | bug. Address QUEEN BAKING Pow DER co., 


rigid laws of the police be waived. Marshall, Michigan 
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“Poor Roe—this was the officer’s name—must = Panta lee 
“Happy in their honeymoon, he and his bride cae a eres Tare Bs 


leave the force; such was the stern order. He pre- THE 6$3 Press iia 
pared to start for Australia with his young wife, ete. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
Eonsoled by her love for any sacrifice he had made. For business, pleasure, yourg or old 
PRINTER. &cevsto® ‘Meriden, Oonn 
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contains 60 Foreign postage Stamps, all different, in- 


sailed up Lough Erne for Enniskillen to make final 
preparations for their departure from Ireland. 

“At the landing-place his wife fell into the water 
while stepping from the steamer. With the quick- 
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ness of thought he plunged in to save her. eluding Cul 
“Losing al preaciice of mind, she, in her struggle Fortags  Conrederate Siaee 20 ane ster eon 
for life, entwined her arms around him, and before | {Pd ¢ycry Stamb gence, AWeCREEN, Medford, Mass. 





any assistance could be rendered, both sank to rise | 


no more.” | 
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BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in a let- 
ter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants for three 
months, includin: little book on “How to make House 


YOUNG MEN’S PHOTOGRAPHS, 

The “ Hawkeye man” says that old men’s portraits 
are more natural than young ones, for they think | 
less about themselves when they sit for their pic-| 








dares, Plants Bloom.” by Professor 3 i. of the Massa- 
5 chusetts | Agricultural College. BOWKER = 
Did you ever notice how little character a young) TILIZER COMPANY, 43 Chatham Street, 


man’s face expresses as a general thing, anyhow? ork. 
Did you ever notice the photographs of young men? 
Go into any gallery and look at them, and all the 
conceit there is ina young man’s nature and being 
shines forth in his photograph. He can't help it. 
He may not be very conceited naturally, but when 
he sits for his photograph, to save his soul he can’t 
help thinking about himself, and how he is going to 
look, and so, modest and retiring as he may be in 
his actual life, he sits there and thinks about himself 
all the time, and then the picture is Pomipletal 
self, self, self, is the only character stam) on the 
race. I don’t make this digression for the purpose 
of being hard on the boys. Bless their manly hearts, 
no! But I just happened to think of it. 
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“ASK ME TO TAKE A CHAIR.” 
There is such a thing as “riding over” ill-nature 
by showing that you are not frightened by it. Here 
the cool and blunt assurance of an office-seeker had 
something comical in it, because unexpected: 


The following story Is told of a prominent English 
general: Burni ng to be employed for his country’s 
service against the Afghans, he went recently into 
the office of a high official just when that function- 
ary had been bored to death. ‘The official being very 
mich worried to behold another visitor, ejaculated, 
“Well, what do you want. general?” “I want,” was 
the reply, “to be treated like a gentleman. Ask me 
to take a chair.” The reply made the official laugh, 
and the old general got what he wanted. 


Boston; 3 Park Place, New Y wo: 
THE 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
MADE BY THE 
POPE W’F’G CO., 


85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Easy to learn to ride, An ordi- 
nary rider can go more quiles in a 
y day over common roads than a 
s s# horse. Send Sct stamp for price 
list and 24-page catalogue, with full information. 
—or— 


NEW MUSIC FOR 50c. 


Peal of the Village Bells—Every Inch a Sailor—Light 
in the Window Banjo am de Instrument for Me— 
Butterfly and the Rose—King’s Highway. Instrument- 
al: Pell Mell Galop—Cavalry Parade—Volka Militalre— 
Flower Song—Ilunter’s Call—Over the Billow—Joyful- 
ness, These 12 choice by the best composers, the 
Jinest collection yet given, in Feb. No. of Musical 
‘Hours. Itis elegantly printed, has an engraved cover 
in taco colors, and is an “ornament to any piano.” There 
are@o advertisements seattered through its pages, but the 
music is entirely separate, and thus can be bound at any 
time into a book. Over 8,000 Companion readers have 
subscribed or sent 25c, for stngle numbers; Wut now, a8 we 
wish every family to see it, we will send it for 4 months for 
only 50e. Each number contains 12 35e. pieces; thus 
you receive 48 post-pitid for only 50 cts. (cash or stamps). 

Gro. W. RicHarpson & Co., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 
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DIVIDE THE PROPERTY. 
A boy of a practical turn of mind recently wished 
his father to sell off a part of the property: } 


| 

He had been sitting still so long that the mother 
expected to find him asleep when she looked around, 
and asked,— 

“Well, Harry, what are you thinking of?” 

“Ma, are we very rich?” he solemnly inquired, by 
way of reply 

“In one Way we are,” she said; “your father says 
he values me at three million dollars, you at two 
millions, and the baby at one.”’ 

That closed the conversation on that subject, but 
next morning, as Harry was getting on his overcoat, 
he examined the new patch which had been added, 
and coolly observed,— 

“Well, I think father had better sell off about half 
of you, or the whole of the baby, and get the rest of 
us some decent duds to put on.” —Detroit Free Press. 
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POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Females suffering from pain and weakuess will de- 
rive great comfort and strength from the use of Ben- 
son’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Where children are 
affected with whooping cough, ordinary coughs or 
colds, or weak lungs, it is the one and only treatment 





they should receive.’ This article contains new medi- 
cinal elements such as are found in no other remedy 
in the same form, It is far superior to common por- 
ous plasters, liniments, electrical appliances and oth- 
er external remedies. It relieves pain at once, 
strengthens and cures where other plasters will not 
even relie’ For Lame and Weak Back, 
Rheumatism, Kidney disease and all local aches and 
pains it is also the best known remedy. Ask for Ben- 
son’s Capeine Plaster and take no other. Sold by all 
Druggists. Price 25 cents. 
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A SMART GIRL. 


‘The latest story about the smart girls of Wisconsin 
is as follows; 


A Wisconsin girl put on trousers and started | 
through the deep snow to walk six miles to a village 
for provisions, the family larder being empty. She 
soon became tired out, besides losing her way, and | 
the cold was intense. A big Newfoundland dog 
which accompanied her was the means of saving her 
life. She scooped ont a hollow in the snow, lay 
down in it, and made the warm dog lie on her, shift- 
ing him about so as to successively cover the coldest 
Parts of her body In that way she passed a whole | 
night, and was not very severely frostbitten. “With | 
two or three more dogs,” she says, “I would have 
got along very comfortably.” | 
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SKIRT-SUPPORTING 





a 
TINY CONVICTS. \\ 

‘The sad story of cases of parental neglect in cities 
is rarely told to such effect in words as here in 
actual scene. | 


Two Paterson (N. J.) babies of five and six years, | 
Willie and Eddie Aslam, have just been sent to the 
reform school for robbing a hen-roost and being 
caught in the act, The ragged little urchins hada 
father and mother, who took no care of them, letting 
them beg or filch their food, and sleep wherever it 
happened, and twice before they have been in jail. | 
‘The younger is not yet able to talk plain, and told a 
pratéling story of how a boy enticed them from | 
under the stoop of a barber-shop at midnight to | 
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21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 





“hook” a chicken and cook it by a fire in the fields. 
+ 
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A STRAPPING FELLOW—The barber. 
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FASHIONABLE MOTHER—Maria, I’m almost dis- 
couraged. How many times have I told you not to 
say tater, but pertater? 




















Iw Nevada, a Digger Indian sat watching a party . DAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
of base-ball players. At last he asked one of them, | Broadwa: Y. Branch office, 2 Winter 
“How much you get one day for this?” St, Arende Puild oston, Maes. Mention this paper. 
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WIRES Kerge 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flow- 
er Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with Descriptions 
of the best Flowers and Vegetables, ind how to grow 
them. All fora Five Cent Star.’ In English or Ger- 
man. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
xix Colored Plates and many hundred Engravings. For 
50 cents in paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth. In German 


or English, 

Vick’s | Illustrated Monthly Magazine —32 
es, Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
ravings. Price, $125 a year; Five Copies for $5. 

Viek’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FLORAL Gvipg, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information, ‘Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 




















HOVEY & CO’S. (Boston) 
CATALOGUE 


Of Select Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Incliding Novelties and New Varieties, sent free. 
Ix sent by mail to all parts of the United States 
and Canada,and guaranteed to reach purchasers. 
Established ed We HOVEY & CO., 
16 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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6cents, Regular customers supplied tree. Mention 
Companion. Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barelay Street, New York. 





P.O. Box 4129. 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
iS WE SELL EVERYTHING 


GARDE 


3 Descriptive Catalogue, 180 pages, Free on: application. 

'] PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

TS "35 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK. 
FLOWER AND-FRUIT PLANTS 














THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributin 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mati 
at all post-ottices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labelled, for 13; 12 for #2; 19 for ‘#3; 26 for 
84; 35 tor R5; 75 for ¥10; 100 for $13. Ky Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture—60 pages. cle~ 

cantly fllustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- 
red Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

















TRATED — 
> Price. 


willbe ri 
mailed FREE 
all applicants. It con- J 
tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and directions for planting over 1200 
Varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Eta 
Invaluable to all. Send for it, Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO, Detroit Mich. 


- STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURES 


Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Massachusetts Agricultural College." They 
have been extensively used for six years. Send for a 
little book describing them, and giving directions for eul- 
tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardener, 
or cultivator of a kitchen garden, should send for a copy, 
mailed fre. BOWKER FERTILIZER COM- 
PANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 Park 
Place, New_York ; aud 21 North Water Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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"The most beautiful and com- 
plete Seed and Bulb Catalogue pub- 
lished. 60 Exquisitely Colored Plates, 

ugraved Cover in Gold. Descri- 
bes 1000 sorts Mowers & Vegetables. 
Price, 25 Cents, All ordering the, book. 
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Se ee en 
HONOR’S CHRISTMAS. 
We were at grandma's place at Lakefield. 





I always enjoyed a visit there beyond anything, 


and how was I to guess what would happen 


time? I don’t know that I ought to say anything 
about it, for it's a family secret. But of course you'll 


never know who it was. 


You see there were five girls of us and five boys, i 


all pretty much the same age. 
We didn’t count the little grand- 
children, for they were all bun- 
dled off in a room by themselves. 

‘There was Lily Waldron from 
Belle Isle, Margaret Kerr from 
Dashwood, Evelyn Ellis, Mary 
Porter and myself. There was a 
strange cousin, though, coming 
to us this Christmas for the first 
time,—Helen Elwood, from Cali- 
fornia, 

We had none of us ever seen 
Cousin Helen, for Aunt Jane had 
moved to San Francisco when she 
firat married, and had not visit- 
ed home since. She had writ- 
ten often, though, and her letters 
were full of Helen, her beauty 
and her accomplishments. Of 
course we used to wonder what 
she was like, and whether we 
should like her. And now she 
was coming with her mother to 
spend a week at grandma's be- 
fore going to New York on a visit to Mr. 
Elwood’s mother. 

Well, we all got to Lakefield the same 
day,—three days before Christmas,—and 
grandma was just as glad to see us as 
could be. You know what a handsome 
old Indy she is, with such a beautiful 
smile, and somehow, though I see her 
every two or three months, I think she 
grows handsomer every time. I expect 
it’s because my love for her keeps grow- 
ing. She said to me,— 

“‘Honoria,’—grandma never calls me 
Honor, like everybody else, because I'm 
named after her, and she says it’s a slip- 
shod fashion to cut off people’s names,— 
“Honoria,” she said, ‘‘you are more at 
home here than the other grandchildren, 
and a little older, too, than the girls, so I 
wish you to be mistress of ceremonies. 
There are bedrooms enough in the house 
for each two to liave one to themselves, and you 
must decide amongst yourselves who will be 
room-mates. The boys will all be put together 
in the long bedroom up stairs ”” 

“I suppose, Honor, we will sleep together, as 
usual?’ Margaret Kerr said. 

Now Margaret and I had always been as inti- 
mate as consins could be, ever since we were 
babies. I’m sixteen this month, and Margaret 
will be sixteen next month, and she’s one of 
those frank, noble-spirited girls who are only 
afraid of doing wrong. But though I loved her 
jost as much as ever, I had made up my mind 
that Helen was to be my room-mate. I saw that 
Margaret was hurt when I told her, that as Helen 
would be the stranger, it was my duty to take 
her; but she only said,— 

“Ah, new things havea charm for you, Honor, 
and I hope they'll wear as well as the old.”” 

As she was speaking we heard the carriage, 
which had gone to the station in the morning, 
coming round the gravel sweep, and we ran 
down stairs and to the great hall door to greet 
the travellers. 

Grandma and mother and all the aunts were 
kissing and hugging them, and it was some time 
before we could even get a glimpse of them. 
When I did, I thought Helen Elwood was the 
loveliest creature my eyes had ever rested on. 

She was only seventeen, but tall and slim, 
with the most beautiful figure, and whitest skin, 
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with her on the spot. 


this 
went up stairs to change her dress. 


garet said, impatiently. ‘She has cold gray 
eyes, and there's a treacherous look inthem. I 
watched her, and though she ed us and said 
all kinds of pretty things, she Was taken up all 
the time in keeping us from mussing her collar 
and dress. Did you see how she pushed off 
little Reine, who was hugging her? She's a 
cold, vain creature.” 

“7 think you're envious,” I cried, ‘disparag- 
ing a person you know nothing about, just be- 
canse she’s beautiful and graceful.” 

Margaret gave me one look, and turned from 
me with that proud, scornful way she has when 
she is offended. 

We had never quarrelled before, and at any 
other time I should have been grieved; but now 
I felt I was fighting Helen's battle against unjust 


charges, and didn’t care half so much as I onght 


tohave cared. When Helen came down, exqui- 
sitely dressed, and looking more elegant than 
ever, I fairly worshipped her, and sat there 
almost open-mouthed to catch every word that 
fell from her lips. 

She did not take much part in general conver- 
sation, unless parties, or dress, or fashions were 
discussed; then she grew animated, and talked 
ns if she knew all about them. Grandma said, 
reprovingly,— 

“Tt keems to me, Jane, your daughter has a 
wonderful knowledge of the art of dress for 
euch a child.” 


ws Bey Se ee, a a OO 
wonderful grace in the slow way she moved, and 
turned her head and smiled at us, that I fell in love 


“Isn't she a beauty?” I said to Margaret, as she 
“She looks like 
the picture of ‘Kriemhilde’ in the rose-garden, and 
I expect she’s just such a noble, brave creature.”” 
“There's nothing noble or true about her,’’ Mar- 
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HONOR'S CHRISTMAS, and more refined-looking,” 
Tt was an ir 

had said half 

And Annt Jane looked quite flattered, and|"8- Even as 
answered,— uke Nefioad ah 
“Oh, you forget that Helen is seventeen! But| “But you'r 


she’s been in society ever since she was twelve 
years old, and no one in San Francisco dresses 
in better taste, or more fashionably, than she 
does. She’s quite the rage, I assure you.” 

Grandma looked positively shocked at this 
silly speech, and the boys sniggled. Guy Kerr 
whispered to me,— “ 

“Don't the be-praised fashion-block take it 
coolly, though? On your knees to her, Honor, 
and say, ‘Our Indy of taste, help me to arrange 
the trimming of my new polonaise.’ That's the 
kind of litany she'll understand, and I gee you're 
ready to worship her in some fashion or other.”” 

I was very angry, and because they all seemed 
to turn against Helen, I defended her on all 
occasions. She didn’t seem to care whether 
anybody liked her or not, and she had a kind of 
contemptnons way of looking at our little gaines 
which provoked the girls beyond measnre. I 
thonght it was because she was so superior, and 
had been accustomed to such different ways 
from our simple home amusements 

“It’s sheer stupidity,” Margaret Kerr said. 
“She can’t cap verses because she don’t know a 
line of poetry. Of course she couldn't and 
wouldn’t play proverbs, after blundering over 
‘It’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow any one good.” 
I think an ill wind blew her here;”’ and Margaret 
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before Christmas grandma called us into her 
room, and said, smiling,—- 

“Girls, I want a scene of the old times, when 
I was a girl,—a kind of masquerade, you know, 
Honoria, here is the key of the great cedar-chest 
in the blue-room. There are old dresses of two 
generations in it, and you may put them on, and 
come down and play grent-graundmamma for 
us.”” 

We shonted with delight, and scampered up 
stairs to the boxes of treasures. Such funny 
long waists and low-necked dresses, such far- 
thingales, trains and queer mantles! 

‘There were also in another chest fine old coats, 
and breeches, and vests, worn by some of our 
ancestors in the early part of this century. The 
materials uf the dresses of the ladies, though old, 
were rich, and Helen for the first time seemed 
interested. She refused to dress in any of the 
quaint costumes, but sat down on the floor by 
the box, and exaniined its contents with eager- 
ness. 

“Such a shame in grandmamma,” she said, 
“to fasten up all these nice things, instead of 
giving them to her children.” 

We told her that many of the things that she 
was examining were grandma's mother’s, and 
that she held them as relics; but she only shook 
her head, and took up a white satin waist 
trimmed with wide, beautiful point-lace. I saw 
it in her hand while I was dressing in my mas- 
querade, but I was so much excited that I paid 
no attention to it, When we were all ready to 
go down, a few of the things left from the chest 
were scattered over the floor. I stopped to put 
them back. 

“Don't trouble about it, Honor,’’ Helen said. 
“T'll do it for you. I know you're in a hurry to 
follow the others.”” 

I was surprised, as Helen never offered to help 
anybody; but I was flattered, too, at her consid- 
eration, and thanked her warmly before I went 
down. After an hour or two had been passed 
in sweeping abont our trains, flourishing our 
large fans, and making old-fashioned speeches 
to each other, and the boys, who were highly 
diverted, had got themselves up with wigs, and 
long stockings, and our great-grandfather’s old 
coats, Helen glided in, and took her seat as a 
spectator. 

When we were all tired, and were standing 
about, Aunt Maria said,— 

“Mother, what have you ever done with that 
handsome point-lace that trimmed your wedding 
dress?"" 

“It is in the chest,” grandma said. “To tell 
you the truth, I had wished to be buried in some 
part of my wedding dress, and I thought the lace 
would do for a cap; but it was a foolish notion. 
There are six or eight yards of it, and that will 
give you each a relic, at least. Honoria, bring 
it down, dear.”” 

Iran up stairs, but [had to tumble over every- 
thing before I came to the white satin dress. It 
was quite at the bottom of the chest, and as I 
held it up, there wasn’t a scrap of lace on it. 

I had noticed the waist in Helen’s hand, bat 
didn’t remember seeing the lace, or thiuking of 
it. I carried the dress down, and everybody 
exclaimed when they saw that the lace was gone. 

Grandma didn’t say much, but looked stern 
andangry. Aunt Jane cried out,— 

“It’s one of your servants, ‘mother, who has 





stolen it! Servants are natural-born thieves, 
particularly negroes. I’d have their rooms 
searched.” 


“T do not suspect them,” grandma said, look- 
ing very much troubled. ‘The only one who 
ever has access to that room is Myra, and I know 
her to be faithful and honest.” 

“But the lace is gone,’’ persisted Annt Jane, 
“and it didn’t go without hands, You'd better 
have Myra arrested ’” 

“Girls,” said grandma, without answering 
her, ‘‘when you went to the chext.to-night, did 
you notice that the lace was gone?” 

No, we had none of us noticed, we answered, 
—all but Margaret Kerr, who was sitting next 
me. I looked at her in astonishment, for her 
face was pale, and she was staring at Helen, who 
was saying,-— 

“Oh, now I remember, grandmamma, I no- 
ticed the satin dress when I was putting the 
things back In the box for Honor. No, ma’am, 
there was no lace on it.”” 

Margaret muttered something that sounded 
like “Har!’’ but I couldn’t believe my own ears. 
She didn’t join in our sport that evening, and 
sat grim and silent near Helen, not speaking, 
but watching her every movement. 

Helen did not seem to notice this, bnt went 
on smiling an talking to Guy, who was the only 
one of the boys she ever condescended to notice. 
But it was not very lively after tlat. Poor 
grandma looked worried and distressed. [knew 
it wasn't for the value of the lost lace, but be- 
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cause she felt there was a thief in the household, 
and didn’t like to suspect her old servants. 

As usual, Helen retired earlier than any of us, 
She used to say she was keeping regular hours, 
so as to be fresh for her New York campaign; 
but she told me it was so awfully stupid and old- 
fushioned down stairs, that she was glad to get 
to bed. She said she couldn’t live without ex- 
citement and beaux. She'd rather be dead than 
| stay at Lakefield a week longer. 

After she went up stairs, I noticed that Mar- 
garet wasn’t in the room, and it was some time 
befure she got back. Ihappencd to look towards 
the door, and there she stood, looking so strange 
that I ran to her and said,— 

“What on earth is the matter with you, Mar- 
garet? You look as if you had seen a ghost!”” 

“So I have,’’ she answered, taking my hand 
and drawing me into the hall, ‘Come into my 
room and I'll tell you all about it, and you'll ac- 





knowledge it was enough to scare the stoutest 
heart.” 

“Now,” she said, when we were in the room 
and the door fastened, ‘‘here’s grandma's lace,” 
drawing it all crumpled from her pocket, ‘‘and 
the thief is Helen Elwood.”” ! 

I just cried out and covered my eyes with my 
hands. It was too shocking to believe. { 

“I saw the lace on the waist up stairs when 
she was holding it,” Margaret went on, “and 
when you brought it down, and there was a hue 
and cry raised, I did not say a word, thinking 
she might have taken it for a jest, and would 
tell after a while. { 

“Of course I knew she must have taken it, as | 
it was there when we came down, but I had, 
better proof still. She drew her handkerchief 
out of her pocket, and with it came a little end | 
of the lace. 

“I was sifting next her, and she stuck it back 
in a hurry, and looked to see if I noticed; but 
of course I had turned away, as I wanted to see 
what she would do. Then came that deliberate 
falsehood to grandma, and I knew she had sto- 
len the-lace, and would keep it if she could. I 
marched right after her when she went to her 
room. : 

“What do you want?’ she said, with her im- 
pertinent drawl. ‘I’m going to bed, and haven’t 
time to talk to you.” 

“<I don’t want you to talk to me,’ I said; ‘but 
you have grandma’s lace in your pocket, and 
you must give it to me.” 

“She tried to be composed, though she got 
very white and said it was a lie, and told me to 
leave the room, or she would call for help. I 
didn’t say anything more, but just quickly put 
my hand in her pocket—I’m the strongest, you 
know—and dragged out the lace. If you'd be 
lieve it, she said to me, ag cool as a cucumber,— 

““Take your old rags of Ince away. I was 
only jesting when I took it, for I knew it would 
kick up a row in this old rookery, and I wanted 
to see you at it tooth and nail. As if I would 
wear the horrid old stuff!’ 

That night we went to grandma's room and 
told her. She was so mortified that she cried, 
but she commanded us not to say anything about 
it to any person,—such a disgrace to the family, 
you know. 

I think she must have spoken of it to Aunt 
Jane, however, for aunt was very sullen and 
haughty the next day, and barely spoke to us 
when she went away after dinner. 

As for Helen, she was unruffied. She didn’t 
even ask me why I did not sleep with her the 
night before, and smiled and drawled as much 
asever. If possible, she was more insolent than 
usual, and you can’t tell what a relief it was to 
see her and Aunt Jane drive off to the station. 

But it wasa good lessontome. I found out how 
silly I could be, and I wonder the girls ever were 
friends with me again. Hereafter I shall con- 
sider a little before I desert old tried friends for 
strangers. 
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LAUGHTER AS A MEDICINE. 


One of the most effective missionaries in India 
isa jolly woman, She does jungle work, trav- 
elling from village to village, trains and directs 
a corps of native preachers, argnes successfully 
with the native priests, distributes books and 
tracts, and is practically the bishop of a large 
diocese. 

Yet she keeps in good health and in a hopeful 
frame of mind, and everybody takes to her. 

One reason of her health and success is her 
jolly disposition. Her laugh is contagious, and 
her preachers nre known for their cheerful dis- 
positions. All of which may introduce the fol- 
lowing: 

There fs not the remotest corner or little inlet 
' of the minnte blood vessels of the human body 
that does not feel some wavelet from the convul- 
sion occasioned by good hearty laughter. 
| The life principle, or the central man, is shaken 








to the innermost depths, sending new tides of 
life and strength to the surface, thus materially 
tending to insure good health to the persons who 
indulge therein. 

The blood moves more rapidly, and conveys 8 
different impression to all the organs of the 
body, as it visits them on that particular mystic 
journey when the man is laughing, from what it 
does at other times. 

For this reason every good, hearty laugh in 
which a person indulges lengthens his life, con- 
veying, as it does, new and distinct stimulus to 
the vital forces, 

Doubtless the time will come when physicians, 
conceding more importance than they now do to 
the influence of the mind upon the vital forces 
of the body, will make up their prescriptions 
more with reference to the mind and less to 
drugs for them, and will, in so doing, find the 
best and most effective method of producing the 
required effect upon the patient. 

—_——o—_-— 
IF WE WOULD. 


An, the wrong that mi 
If we would but 

Ah, the pains that 
Every hour and " ‘ 

If we wonld but hear the pleadings 
Of the henrts that go astray. 


Let us atep outside the stronghold 
Of our selfishness and pride; 
Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
e chide; 
he fallen, 
and gnide. 








For the Companion. 
“A WARNING!” 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

It was night on Kimbro’s Ridge, So black, so 
black that the great cpags and chasis were hid- 
den, the forest was lost in the encompassing 
gloom, the valley and the distant ranges were 
gone,—all the world had disappeared, 

Thore was no wind, and the dark clouds above 
the dark earth hung low and motionless, Solo- 
mon fonnd it gomething of an undertaking to 
grope his way back from the little shanty, where 
he had stabled his father’s horse. to the door of 
the log-cnbin and the home-cirele within. 

He fumbled for the latch-string, and pulling it 
carelessly, the door flew open snddenly, and he 
almost fell into the room. . 

“Why d’ve come a-bustin’ in hyar that thar 
way, Sol?” his mother demanded, rather tartly. 
“Ef ve hed been raised ’mongst the foxes, ye 
couldn’t show less manners.” 

“Door slipped out’n my hand,” said Sol, a 
trifle sullenly. 

“Waal,—air ve disabled anywhar so ez ye 
ean’t shet it, ei?” asked his father, with a tonch 
of sarcasm. 

Sol shut the door, drew up an inverted tub, 
sented himself upon it. and looked about, lower- 
ing. He thonght he had been needlessly affront- 
ed. Still, he held his peace. 

Within, there waa a great contrast to the black 
night without. The ash and hickory logs in the 
deep fireplace threw blue and yellow flames high 
up the wide stone chimney. The flickering light 
was like some genial cheery smile forever com- 
ing and going. 

It illumined the circle about the hearth 
There sat Sol’s mother, idle to-night, for it was 
Sunday. His grandmother, too, sat there, 20 
old that she seemed to confirm the story told of 
these healthy mountains, that people are obliged 
to go down in the valley to die, else they would 
live forever. 

There was father, 2 great burly fellow, 
six feet three es in height, still holding out 
his hands to the blaze, chilled through and 
through by his long ride to hear the circuit-rider 
preach on ‘Forgiveness of Injuries.” 

He was beginning now to quarrel vehemently 
with his brother-in-law, Jacob Smith, abont the 
shabby treatment he had recently experienced 
in the non-payment of work,—for. work in this 
country is a sort of circulating medium; a man 
will plongh a day for another man, on condition 
that the favor is rigorously reciprocated. 

. Jacob Smith had been to the still, and appar- 
ently had imbibed the spirit there prevailing, to 
more effect than Sol’s father had absorbed the 
spirit that had been tanght in church. 

In plain words, Jacob Smith was very drunk, 
and very quarrelsome, and very unreasonable. 
The genial firelight that played upon his bloated 
face played also over objects much pleasanter 
to look upon,—over the stringr of red pepper- 
pods hanging from the rafters: over the clean 
patchwork quilt on the bed; over the pans 
and pails set aside on the shelf; over the great 
curious frame of the warping-bars, rising up 
among the. shadows on the other side of the 
room, the equidistant pegs still holding the sized 
yarn that Solomon’s mother had been warping, 
preparatory to weaving. 

On the other side of the room, too, was a little 


tow-headed child sitting in a cradle, .which, 
emall as he was, he had long ago outgrown as a 
bed. 

It was only a pine box placed upon rnde rock- 
ers, and he used it fora rocking-chair. His bare 
fat legs hung out on one side of the box, and as 
he delightedly rocked back and forth, his gro- 
tesque little shadow waved to and fro on the 
wall, and mocked and floated him. 

What he thought of it, nobody can ever know; 
his grave eyes were fixed upon it, but he said 
nothing, and the silent shadow and substance 
swayed joyously hither and thither together. 

The quarrel between the two men was becom- 
ing hot and bitter. One might have expected 
nothing better from Jacob Smith, for when a 
man is drunk, the human element drops like a 
husk, and only the unreasoning brute is left. 

But had John Grow forgotten all the good 
words he had heard to-day from the circuit- 
rider? Had they melted into thin air during his 
long ride from the church? Were the houseless 
good words wandering with the rising wind 
through the unpeopled forest, seeking vainly a 
human heart where they might find a lodgment? 

The men had risen from their chairs; the 
drunkard, tremulous with anger, had drawn a 
sharp knife. John Grow was not so patient as 
he might have been, considering the great ad- 
vantage he had in being sober, and the good 
words with which he had started ont from the 
“meet’n’-house.”” 

He Iaid his heavy hand angrily upon the 
drunken man’s shoulder. 

In another moment there would have been 
bloodshed. But suddenly the dark shadows at 
the other end of the room swayed with a strange 
motion; a great creaking sound arose, and the 
warping-bare tottered forward and fell upon the 
floor with a crash, 

The wranglers turned with anxious faces. No 
one was near the bars, no movement had jarred 
them; there lay the heavy frame upon the floor, 
the pegs broken, and the yarn twisted. 

“A warning!”’ cried Sol’s mother, ‘A warn- 
ing how you uns spen’ the evenin’ o’ the Lord’s 
Day in yer quar'lin’, an’ fightin’, an’ sech. An’ 
ye, John Grow, jes’ from the meet’n’-house!”” 

She did not reproach her brother, — nobody 
hopes anything from a drunkard. 

“A sign o° bad luck,” said the grandmother. 
“It minds me o’ the time las’ winter that the 
wind blowed the door in, an’ straight arter that 
the cow died.” 

“Them signs air ez likely ter take hold on 
folks ez on cattle,” said Jacob Smith, half-so- 
bered by the shock. 

There was a look of sudden anxiety on the 
face of Solomon's mother. She crossed the room 
to the youngster rocking in the cradle. 

“Come, Benny,” she said, ‘ye oughter go ter 
bed. Ye air wastin’ yer strength sittin’ up this 
late in the night. An’ ye war a-coughin’ las’ 
week. Ye must go ter bed.” 

Benny clung to his unique rocking-chair with 
a sturdy strength which promised well for his 
muscle when he should be as old as his great 
strong brother Solomon. He had been as quiet, 
hitherto, as if he were dumb, but uow he lifted 
up his voice in a lond and poignant wail, and 
after he was put to bed, resurrected himself 
from among the bed-clothes, ever and anon, with 
a bitter, though infantile, jargon of protest. 

“I’m fairly afeard o’ them bars,” said Mrs. 
Grow, looking down upon the prostrate timbers. 
“It’s comical that they fell down that a’ way. 
T hopes ’taint no sign o° bad luck. I wouldn’t 
hev nothin’ ter happen fur nothin’, An’ Benny 
war a-coughin’ Ins’ week.”’ 

She could not put her fear into words. And 
she tenderly admonished tow-headed Benny, 
who was once more getting ont of bed, to go to 
sleep and save his strength, and remember how 
he was coughing last week. 

“He hed a chicken-bone acrost his throat,’’ 
said his father. ‘‘No wonder he coughed.” 

Solomon rose and went out into the black night, 
—so black that he could not distinguish the sky 
from the earth, or the unobstructed air from the 
dense forest around. 

He walked about blindly, dragging something 
heavily after him. The weight of concealment 
it was, He knew something that nobody knew 
besides. 

At the critical moment of the altercation, he 
had stepped softly among the shadows to the 
warping-bars,—a strong push had sent the great 
frame crashing down. He was back inan instant 
among the others, and by reason of the excite- 
ment, his agency in the sensation was not de- 
tected. 

Like his biblical namesake, Solomon was no 
fool, Had he been reared ina cultivated com- 
munity, with the advantages of education, he 
might have been one of the sharp young fellows 





who manage other young fellows, who control 
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debating societies, who are prominent in myste- 
Yirous associations, the secret of which is at once 
guarded and represented by a Cerberus of three 
Greek letters. 

Later in life, he might have developed into a 
politician,—no, I'am hardly right there. For all 
his finesse, Solomon had a tender heart and a 
delicate conscience. He had received these gifts 
by absorption, perhaps, from the true mountains. 

But, wise as he was, Solomon was not a proph- 
et. He had only intended to effect a diversion, 
and stop the quarrel. He had no prevision of 
the panic of superstition that he had raised in 
the minds of these simple people; for the igno- 
rant mountaineer is a devout believer in signs 
and warnings. 

As Solomon wandered about outside, he heard 
his father stumbling from the door of the house 
to the shanty of unhewn logs that served as‘a 
stable, to see if anght of evil had come to the 
cow or the horse. He knew how his grand- 
mother’s heart was wrung with fear for her 
heifer, and he could hardly endure to think of 
his mother’s anxieties about Benny. 

No prophetic eye was needed to foresee the 
terrors that would beset her in the days to come, 
when she would walk back and forth before the 
bars, warping the cotton to be woven into cloth 
for his and Benny’s clothes; how she would re- 
gard the harmless frame as an uncanny thing, 
endowed with supernatural powers, and look 
askance at it, and shrink from touching it; how 
she would watch for the sign to come true, and 
tremble lest it come. 

He turned about, dragging and tugging this 
weight of concealment after him, re-entered the 
house, and sat down beside the fire. 

His Uncle Jacob Smith had gone to his own 
home. The rest of the circle were telling sto- 
ries, calculated to make one’s hair stand on end, 
about signs and warnings, and their horrible 
fulfilment. 

“Granny,” said Solomon, suddenly. 

“Waal, sonny?” said his grandmother. 

When the eyes of the family group were fixed 
upon him, Solomon’s courage failed. 

“Nothin’,’’ said Solomon, hastily. 
at all.” 

“Why, what ails the boy?’ exclaimed his 
mother. 

“I tell ye now, Solomon,”’ said his grand- 
mother, with an emphatic nod, ‘‘ye hed better 
respec’ yer elders,—an’ a sign in the house!” 

Solomon slept little that night, the weight of 
his secret was so heavy. 

Towards day, he began to dream of the warp- 
ing-bars. They seemed to develop suddenly 
into an immense animated monster, from which 
he only escaped by waking with a sudden start. 

Then he found that a great white morning, 
fall of snow, was breaking upon the black night. 
And what a world it was now! The mountain 
was graced with a soft white drapery; on every 
open space there were vague suggestions of deli- 
cate colors; in this hollow lay a tender gray 
shadow; on that steep slope was an elusive ro- 
seate flush, and when you looked again, it was 
gone, and the glare was blinding. 

The bare black branches of the trees cut 
strangely interlaced hieroglyphics upon the tur- 
quoise sky. The crags were dark and grim, de- 
spite their snowy crests and the gigantic glitter- 
ing icicles that here and there depended from 
them. A cascade, close by in the gorge, had 
been stricken motionless and dumb, as if bya 
sudden spell; and still and silent, it sparkled in 
the sun. 

The snow lay deep on the roof of the log- 
cabin, and the eaves were decorated with shin- 
ing icicles. The enchantment had followed the 
zigzag lines of the fence, and on every rail was 
its embellishing touch. 

All the homely surroundings were trans- 
formed. The potato-honse wasa vast white bil- 
low, the ash-hopper was a marble vase, and the 
fodder-stack was a great conical ermine cap, be- 
longing to some mountain giant who had lost it 
in the wind last night. 

“I monght hev knowed that we ans war a-goin’ 
ter hev this spell o’ weather by the sign o’ the 
warpin’-bars fallin’ lar’ night,” said John Grow, 
stamping off the snow as he came in from feed- 
ing his horse. 

“I hope ’taint no worse sign,” said his wife. 
“But I misdoubts.’” And she sighed heavily. 

‘Taint no sign at all,’’ said Solomon, sud- 
denly. He could keep his secret no longer. 
“Twar me ez flung down them warpin’-bars.”’ 

For a moment they all stared at him in silent 
amazement, 

“What far?’ demanded his father at last. 
“Just ter enjre sottin’’em upagin? I'll teach 
ye ter fling down warpin’-bars!"” 

“Waal,” said the peace-maker, hesitating, “it 
‘peared ter me ez Uncle Jacob Smith war toler’- 
ple drunk,—take him all tergether,—an’ ez he 


“Nothin’ 
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hed drawed a knife, I thought that ye an’ bim | the ship, now burning a blue light a quarter of a 


hed ’bont quar’led enongh. An’ so I tlung down 
the warpin’-bars ter git the fuss shet ap. 

“Waal, sir!’’ exclaimed his grandmother, red 
with wrath. “Ez ef my son couldn’t stand up 
agin all the Smiths that ever stepped, ye must 
fling down the warpin’-bars an’ twist the spun- 
truck—fur Jacob Smith!” 

“Look a-hyar, Sol,” said his father, gruffly, 
‘“’tend ter yerself, an’ yer own quar'ls, arter 
this, will ye!” 

Then, with a sudden humorous perception, he 
broke intoa gnffaw. ‘I hev lived a consider’ ble 
time in this tantalizin’ world, an’ ez yit I dunno 
ez I hev hed any need o’ Sol ter pertect me.’” 

But Sol had unburdened his mind, and felt at 
ease again; not the less because he knew that 
but for his novel method of making peace, there 
might have been something worse than a sign in 
the house. 
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LIFTED UP. 


I stood beside my window one stormy winter day, 
And watched the light, white snowflakes flutter past; 
And T sa favs, though each one wandered its silent, separate 


They iu sank down upon the found at last. 
men must lie down too, said, 
“When life is past.” ' 


From out the self-same window, when soft spring days 
were coine, 
I watched the fair, white clonds that sailed the blue; 
Could those bright, pearly wonders far up in heaven's 


Be the old, wintry snow-banks that I knew? 
“So men shall une slay rise again,” 
f whispered, « CaRoLine Lestin. 
——__+o- 


For the Companion. 
HOW I LEARNED TO SWIM. 


Unlike most boys who live on the seaboard, I had 
not learned to swim, though I scarcely now remem- 
ber why. Iwas fifteen years old when I took my 
first sea-voyage as “boy,” at twelve dollars a month, 
in the ship Rochelle, from Boston to New Orleans, 
and thence with cotton to Liverpool. 

My particular chum was Joe Tabor, a boy of my 
own age. He was from Cape Cod, and as amart a 
young fellow as ever went on shipboard. So far as 
a knowledge of his duties went, he might have 
shipped as ordinary seaman, for he could knot, 
splice, and take a very respectable trick at the wheel 
before he joined us, though he had never been on a 
square-rigged ship before. 

“But I'd rather begin at the foot of the ladder,” 
he said to me one night, “for some day I’m going to 
be cap’n myself, and I want to know the whole 
thing.” 

I may as well remark in passing that at twenty- 
two years of age, he was given the command of as 
fine a ship as was ever turned out of a Newburyport 
ship-yard; and only last week I saw him reported as 
having just arrived from Calcutta. So much for 
being enterprising and thorough in his knowledge 
of his business. 

Off Cape Hatteras, we caught a severe north-east 
gale, with hail and sleot. Joe and I, in pea-jackets, 
oil clothes, and heavy sea-boots, were helping stow 
the upper mizzen topsail, which, being iced up, was 
as pliable as an oak plank. 

Joe, having passed hia yard-arm gasket, attempted 
to go by me on the foot-rope, that he might help in 
rolling up the “bunt” of the sail. 

Just at that moment, the ship gave a heavy roll, 
Joe’s fingers, somehow, slipped from the icy jack- 
stay, and in another instant, he was struggling in the 
boiling sea beneath. 

I had sense enough to cry out, “Man overboard,” 
with all the strength of my lungs, as he fell. 

Capt. Strong—the coolest man in an emergency 
that I ever knew—sprang to the wheel, putting it 
hard down. In another moment, he had all hands 
down from aloft, part of them, under the mate’s ai- 
rections, bracing the after yards aback, while two 
or three cleared away the boat on the forward 
house. 

The mainsail and foresail 
preparation for reefing, an: 
lifted, the ship was drifting di 
of the lost boy. 

Of course I had to blunder into the boat, where o 
better man would have been far more desirable, for 
Thad a knack of always getting whero I was neither 
wanted nor needed. 

“You here?” roared the mate as, with infinite dif- 
fieulty, we pushed clear of the ship, and he saw who 
was pulling the stroke-oar. “I'd like to give you 
the rope’s end! You're always where you aint 
wanted, and never where you are!”” 

I thought this was pretty hard, but I tugged with 
energy at my onr in judicions silence. 

In my heart, however, I was sure of one thing, as 
the bont was upborne on the terrible mountains of 
water, and that was, that neither choice nor inclina- 
tion had aught to do with my position at that mo- 
ment. 

Suddenly, from directly ahead of us, came an au- 
dible halloo, ancta rather cheery one withal. 

“Ease rowing!’ shouted the mate; and as we rose 
on the su®ace of an immense green sea, which came 
hissing and roaring astern of us, he clutched at 
something over the side, which something proved to 
be the shaggy head of Joe Tahor, who wns dragged 
unceremoniously into the bont, except for a pair of 
woollen socks on his feet, as naked as when he was 
born. 

It was no time for explanations. Mr. Marline 








been hanled up in 
head-shects being 
tly in the direction 








“chucked” a pea-jacket at him, and at the immi- 


nent danger of a capsize, the boat is headed for, 





inile or so to windward. 

Ab me! such a pull as that was! I wonder thata 
boat could live in such a terrible sea, but we got 
back safe to the ship, though we were nearly stove 
in getting hooked on and hoisted up. Nice hot coffee 
awaited us, the ship was hove to under snug canvas, 
and the watch sent below. 

“Tell you what, boys,” began Joe, as he lay, snug 
and warm, in his bunk, “1 thought my time had 
come to leave you when I went overboard. But 
after I got into the water, made up my mind to 
make a try for getting my boots and oil-clothes off, 
any way, and have a fight for life.” 

In some incomprehensible manner, he succeeded 
in doing as he had determined, despite the heavy 
sea, But the Cape Cod boys, as the saying is, are 
born web-footed, and Joe was as much at home in 
the surf that thunders on the Cape shore asa coot 
or sheldrake. 

“Why don't you learn to swim?” said Joe. “If 
you're going to sea, you'll find it will be handy, 
some day or other.” 

I resolved that I would learn, but, somehow, the 
resolution was never carried into effect, and when, 
like an idiot, I shipped as “green hand” on board a 
Provincetown whaling schooner, I was still ignorant 
of the art of swimming. 

And here let me give you boys a bit of advice. 
Never disregard parental entreaties, and leave a 
good home, with the idea that there’s something ro- 
mantic and adventurous in sailor life. Above all 
things, keep clear of a whaling vessel, — whether 
from Provincetown or elsewhere. 

A sailor, generally speaking, leads a dog’s life in 
the merchant service, but on board a whaler—well, 
I have no words to express the misery of such an 
existence. 

How I came to take this step is of no consequence. 
I repented it, as in sackcloth and ashes, a thousand 
times before I saw my home again. 

We had taken four or five small humpback whales 
in the vicinity of St. Vincent, an island of the Carib- 
bean Sea, and one morning were fortunate enough 
to get fast to a large bull whale. 

The whale, after ranning us some six miles from 
the vessel, sounded, taking nearly two tubs of line 
before he began to “sulk”—as the whalers say—at 
the bottom. 

The oars were becketted, and we sat in breathless 
silence as the boat rose and fell upon the sammer 
sea, awaiting the leviathan's pleasure. 

A land bird with black and yellow wings lit on 
the upraised blade of the bow oar. At that strange 
occurrence, Mr. Marston looked ominously around, 
evidently regarding it as a bad sign. 

Ten—fifteen minutes passed. There was a sudden 
cessation of the strain upon the line, which signified 
leviathan’s intention of rising. 

Slowly we gathered in the slack as he came ap, 
the tub oarsman flaking the coils carefully down, so 
that they should run clear, 

Capt. C—, who had given his long steering-oar 
to the second mate, stood in the bows with a heavy 
bomb gun in his hands. A column of air-bubbles 
came streaming up through the green waves in dan- 
gerous proximity to the boat,— 

“Aint he jeat a leetle too nigh, cap’n?” ventured 
Mr. Marston, rather anxiously, as the swirl of the 
water beneath showed that the monster was ap- 
proaching the surface very near us. 

But Capt. C—, though having had some fifteen 
years’ less experience than Mr. Marston, was a man 
overwise in his own conceit. 

He had decided the place to a foot where the 
whale’s hump would appear, and he did not pur- 
pose that any one should dictate to him, 

“Mr. Marston,” he answered, with surly dignity, 
his eye still fixed on the water ahend of us, “you 
just attend to your end of the boat, and I'll” 

We all knew what he would have said, but fora 
slight interruption. The whale evidently had made 
a deviation in his upward course, for suddenly there 
was a terrific commotion immediately beneath us. 
Then came, before we had time to think, even, a 
straining and cracking of plank, and lo, boat and 
men were lifted bodily into air by a mountainous 
bulk, from whore glossy black sides vast sheets of 
water were streaming. 

I was unplensantly conscious of sliding down a 
wet, slippery, black surface, then of being drawn 
beneath the water by a sort of whirlpool, and then 
kicking off my light slippers, I struck out as bravely 
as thongh I had known how to swim for a life- 
time. 

In fact, I did not stop to think whether I conld 
swim or not. I readily gained the upturned boat, 
from whence, with grim satisfaction, I beheld Capt. 
C— quarreling with one of the men for the por 
session of an oar, to one end of which he was cling- 
ing, his head being occasionally submerged by the 
playful waves. 

The whale struck to the windward with a hundred 
and fifty fathoms or so of Hine trailing after him, 
and for anght I know, is going still. 

‘The mate's boat picked us all up an hour after- 
ward, and that officer was roundly rated for not be- 
ing on hand sooner, for letting the whale go free, 
and for varioug other offences. But being a long- 
suffering and prndent man, he wisely made no an- 
swer oxcept to secretly thrust his tongue in his 
check. 

And these were the circumstances ander which I 
learned to swim. FRANK H. Converse. 
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DEATH OF Miss CHIMPANZFE.—The Philndel- 
phia Telegraph recently contained the following 
obituary: 
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“The antelope-house situated near the lake, in the 
Zoological Gardens, was the ecene of u tragedy. 

“The female chimpanzee, having contracted a cold 
some two weeks ago, and having been scized with 
inflammation of the bowels, suddenly, while receiv- 
ing the attentions of her companion, dropped down 
stone dead. 

“The deceased was born in a dense woods situated 
on the Gaboon River, on the west coast of Africa, 
about one hundred miles south of the equator, and 
had reached the age of five years. Her education, 
as compared with that of the other members of her 
family, was exceptionally good, something far above 
the average. 

“Her companion, when she fell to the floor, went 
into a frenzy of grief. His cries were heard over 
the entire garden. 

“He dashed himself against the bars of the cage, 
and butted his head upon the hard-wood bottom, 
and when this burst of grief was ended, he poked his 
head under the straw in one corner and monned as 
if his heart would break. 

“Poor fellow! his sorrow drew tears from human 


eyes.” 
—- +10 





For the Companion, 
“OLD JOCK.” 


Render, was it ever your lot to live in a spot so 
lonely that the advent of o visitor was matter of in- 
tense excitement, and his departure threw a gloom 
over the little home circle for many a long evening? 
—a place so solitary that the chance passer-by's every 
sentence or word was carefully treasured up, and 
frequently recalled to beguile the tedium of the 
weary hours? 

In the remote wilds of Northern Australia such a 
condition is normal. The solitary settler is thrown 
entirely on the companionship of the few hands in- 
habiting the slab huts that constitute a sheep-station. 
These rough bushmen—and in rare instances their 
wives—must take the place of “society.” Their per- 
sonal adventures become tedious after they have 
been told several times. It is therefore little won- 
der that the sheep-farmer, or cattle-owner, endeav- 
ors to draw some amusement from the animal world, 
and—more particularly if he is blessed with chil- 
dren—surrounds himself with such pets as the coun- 
try produces. 

The latter condition being mine, I soon found that 
the little ones had collected a small menagerie 
around and within our house. The various habits, 
and in some instances mischievous propensities, of 
these pets afforded an agreeable subject for study, 
whilst greatly assisting to while away the hours of 
relaxation from daily toil. 

Foreniost among our bush pets, both as regards 
size and stupidity, stands Tommy the kangaroo, a 
great blundering yet affectionate brute, who hopped 
heavily in and ont of the house. 

He would squat watching my wife at her knitting 
for hours, seemingly intensely interested in an occu- 
pation which my masculine mind has in vain en- 
deavored to master. 

Yet withal he was a foolish fellow, with no more 
brains than a beetle, and this stupidity made him 
often a great nuisance. 

If a dish or saucer were placed on the floor for a 
moment, ill-luck at once led Tom in that direction, 
and with one ungainly bound he would flop down 
on the devoted article, and sit contentedly staring at 
the fragments. 

Another source of constant anxiety to us was 
Tommy's habit of blundcring into the large fiat 
chimney, and depositing himself in the midst of the 
glowing embers, 

Having attained these warm quarters, it never ap- 
peared to enter his silly head that one bound would 
take him clear of mischief. 

Unless some of us happened to be standing by, he 
would enter into a “battle royal” instead of making 
his escape, kicking the ashes in every direction? with 
his powerful hind fect, aa though they had been 
sentient beings, and never thinking of jumping off 
until forcibly removed by the skin of the neck. 

With most animals one experience of the fire 
would have been sufficient, but Tommy gained no 
wisdom from the memories of the past. He would 
repent his blunder on the following day. Indeed, 
this amazing stupidity was ultimately the canse of 
his death, for he at last lurnt himself go severely 
that I was obliged to have him shot. 

An opossum was another of our pets, a most amus- 
ing little beast, who, by the pranks he played at 
night, sorely disturbed onr slumbers. 

‘Then, besides numerous cockatooa, parrots and 
quails, we had an emn, a great ungainly fowl stand- 
ing some five fect in height. This hird,—by name 
Billy,—althongh of much sedateness in appearance, 
was in reality one living mass of mischief from his 
aplay foot to his powerful benk. 

He would amuse himself by chasing the horses 
round and round the paddock, and sometimes, when 
with grent trouble we had collected a mob of cattle, 
and were driving them into the stock-yard, he would. 
rush up to the slip-rail with outstretched wings, 
whereupon the terrified herd would Ureak in every 
direction, and our day’s work he lost. 

Billy was a confirmed thief to boot. Anything 
smaller in size than a horseshoe he could swallow 
without a fear of indigestion, Standing near the 
kitchen window, he would watch until the cook’s 
back was turned, and then inserting his Jong neck, 
would devour whatever stood within reach. 

But this pilfering was not to pass unpunished. 
One day Billy caught a Tartar, in the shape of a 
scalding potato. He left the cook in peace for many 
a long day after that, heing endowed with better 
sense than poor Tommy. 
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T could fill pages with the vagaries of our pets, 
bat confine myxelf to one more,—Old Jock. We 
had imported some donkeys, thinking that they 
would answer well in that climate; bnt finding 
that horses falfilled every purpose much better, 
we kept the donkeys in the paddock, where they 
led a life of perfect idleness, performing no hard- 
er work than kicking off the children when the 
latter attempted to scramble on their backs. 
The chief of these asses was Old Jock. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


let in the fresh air, but a horrible smell from 
within almost drove me back. 

Conquering my repugnance I entered, and 
there beheld the carcass of poor Old Jock. The 
unfortunate animal, finding the hut deserted, 
most probably entered it for shelter from the 
fierce sun, when some sudden puff of wind must 
have blown the door to, and the latch catching, 
George's friend was a prisoner, and in the end 
died of starvation. 





BILLY FRIGHTENING THE HERD. 


Althongh Old Jock was naturally of 8 morose 
disposition, my eldest son, a boy nine years of 
aye, had contrived to win his affections by daily 
offerings of salt, a relish of which many animals 
are passionately fond. 

By carrying a lump of salt about in his pocket, 
George could make Old Jock follow him all 
about the place, and in the end a most tender 
friendship was established between the two, the 
animal permitting the lad to mount it and pull it 
wbont to his heart’s content, although if any of 
his brothers attempted the same familiarity, Old 
Jock instantly resented it by throwing his heels 
up into the air, and landing the offender at full 
length on the ground. 

During the height of summer there came upon 
us a season of great drought, when the herbage 
became withered and parched, the creeks ceased 
to run, and the water-springs of heaven were 
dricd up,—a time of terrible anxiety and serions 
loss to the sheep-farmer. Every blade of grass 





was now valuable, and fF was obliced to turn the 
donkeys out into the bush to shift for them- 
selvex, 

Still the friendship between George and Old 
Jock remained unbroken. Each morning the 
boy repaired to the paddock fence, nockets 
stuffed with biseuit or damper, and th 
his four-footed companion would be await- 
ing him, and 
would eagerly eat 
the morsels as the 
lad broke them 
up. 

After his meal 
Old Jock rejoined 
the other leas fa- 
voréd donkeys, 
who had doubtless 
along way to trav- 
el in search of 
feed. 

One morning 
George returned 
bitterly disap- 











pointed. His 
friend had failed 
to appear. I con- 


soled the boy by 
saying that with 
the rains—how de- 
voutly we prayed 
for them!—his fa- 
vorite would re- 
turn, and then for- 
got the matter, my 
mind being op- 
pressed with other 
cares. 

Still the sun poured down hot and fiery; not 
even a cloud as large as a man’s hand was visible 
in the copper-colored sky. It became necessary 
to drive the stock elsewhere, or every hoof wonld 
perish. 

I started off with the sheep, and the shepherd’s 
huts remained deserted. When at length the 


I set fire to the now useless little dwelling, and 
in the flames perished all that remained of my 
son's pet. Crarves H. EDEN. 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Last week in a brief article the great changes 
that have taken place in the French Government 
were described. We now give some other facts 
in connection with these events. 

‘The day after M. Grevy replaced Marshal 
MacMahon as President of the French Republic, 
Gambetta is said to have exclaimed, ‘Since yes- 
terday we have a Republic!” That event, as 
has been already explained by as, put the entire 
control of the Government into Republican 
hands for the first time since the present form 
was adopted, 

The period of peril to the Republic, at least 
from its enemies, may be said to have passed. 
The three monarchical parties seem to be entirely 
helpless. They 
comprise a decid- 
ed minority both 
in the Chamber of 
Deputies and in 
the Senate, nor 
does it seem at all 
likely that they 
‘will become 
stronger in the fu- 
ture, All hope of 
erecting a throne, 
with either the 
Count of Cham- 
bord, the Count of 
Paris, or the Prince 
| Imperial as sover- 
\. eign, is apparent- 

| ly given up. 

’ But if the time 
| of peril to the ex- 
istence of the Re- 
public is past, its 
| serions difficulties 
have now begun. 
i The Republicans 
in France are by 
no means a united 
body. There are 
all grades of Re- 
publicans, from 
statesmen like Du- 
faure, who, hav- 
ing been monarch- 
iste, became con- 
vinced that, as a 
choice of evils, the 
Republic must be 
accepted, to extreme Radicals, like Louis Blanc 
and Floqnet, who earnestly advocate all sorts of 
visionary schemes, and favor turning all the old 
institutions of France topsy-turvy.e 

The chief obstacle in the way of the new Re- 
public lies in the difficulty of maintaining har- 
mony of action among the various wings of the 









“romMmy.”" 


drought broke up we returned, and I rode ahead | dominant party. It remains to be seen whether 
to visit the cottages and see that none had been | they will sacrifice their own preferences when 


destroyed by bush-fires. 
All were standing. The door of one, however, 


the good of the Republic requires united sup- 
port, Ina word, it is now to be proved whether 


was closed. I dismounted and flung it open to|the Republicans are as capable of self-control 








when the victory is won and the power is in their 


hands, as when they were struggling against 
formidable enemies, 

It is a grand thing, no donbt, to see a real Re- 
public, orderly, liberal and moderate, founded 
in France; and we of the American Republic 
should show France our earnest sympathy with 
her attempt to establish political freedom, and 
to adopt a national form like our own. 

France has struggled long and hard to attain 
this end. The present is the third of her at- 
tempts to replace Monarchy by a Republic. 
Twice before, 2 Republic was set up, after 
bloody revolutions; but on both occasions, it was 
clear that the nation was not ripe for such a 
form of government. It is to be hoped that now, 
at last, that lively and excitable people have 
learned the virtue of knowing how to govern 
themselves, 

Some important changes may be looked for 
under the regime of President Grevy and his 
new Cabinet, headed by M. Waddington. In 
the first place, all the officials now in places of 
trust who are Monarchists will be removed, and 
staunch Republicans will be appointed in their 
stead, thus bringing the whole administration, 
throughout the country, into harmony with the 
new order of things. 

Many of those who took part in the Commun- 
ist revolt, eight years ago, are still in prison, or 
in penal colonies, or are wandering as exiles be- 
yond the French frontier. To these, or nearly 
all of these, an amnesty will, no doubt, soon be 
granted. 

Another measure likely to be adopted is the 
removal of the capital from Versailles to its old 
seat at Paris. 

The new powers, indeed, are evidently bent 
on a course of vigorous reform. Education will 
demand their attention, and the public schools 
of France are likely to be taken from the control 
of the priests, and placed under teachers ap- 
pointed by the State. 

esate gg = 
LIFE. 

Life in itself, it life to all things gives; 

For whatso’er it looks on, that thing lives,— 

Becomes an active being, Il or good; 

And, grateful to ita giver, tenders food 


For the soul's health, or, sufferin: change unblest, 
Fours poison down to rankle in the breast; 


Anis the man, e’en so it bears Its part, 
And answers thought to thought, and heart to heart. 
R. H. Dana, SB. 
———_+e+_____ 
LIFE-INSURANCE. 


It is very natural fora man apon whom others 
are dependent to wixh to provide for their fu- 
ture comfort in case of his sudden death, or in 
case he is taken away before he has been able 
to lay up enough for this purpose. The desire, 
indeed, to secure this future comfort is a well- 
nigh universal one; and it has given rise to the 
now vast and most important business of life- 
insurance. 

Life-insurance has grown to be what it is 
from very small beginnings. At first, it became 
the habit of a number of acquaintances to get 
together, subscribe a certain sum of money, and 
add its interest to the principal every year; and 
on the death of one of the number, to pny his 
family a stated amount. This plan was sug- 
gested by marine-insurance, which was the first 
kind of insurance established. 

From insuring the safety of ships on the great 
deep, men began to insure the safety of dwell- 
ings and stores from the ravages of fire; and the 
idea of insuring life grew naturally out of those. 

Not only has life-insurance now become a 
great business, but the original idea—that of 
simply insuring |jfmfor certain annual pay- 
ments, or ‘‘pret "has been largely ex- 
tended, and the system has become a broad 
and complicated one. Insurance companies 
have become vast, rich corporations, as may be 
seen when it is stated that one American com- 
pany has a capital of no less than $85,000,000. 

Insurance companies are mainly of three kinds, 
mutual, stock, and mixed mutual and stock 
companies. 

The mutual company is one in which he who 
insures his life reaps, with the others, the earn- 
inge of the company, and at the same time, be- 
comes responsible with them, for its liabilities, 

The stock company is one in which the stock- 
holders alone reap the income, and are liable for 
the debts, and in which the insurer simply pays 
his yearly premiums, and secures his family a 
certain sum in case of death. 

The mixed company is one in which both 
stockholders and insurers receive the earnings, 
but in which the stockholders have the claim 
on them, and are paid a certain dividend before 
the insurers begin to share the profits. 

It concerns us to ask what the safeguards are 
with which the companies and the law protect 
a person who insures his life for the benefit of 
his family. What are the insurers’ rights? 
What is his security against a failure of the 
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company in which he has paid yearly premiums? 
and what power has he over his insurance pol- 
icy? 

In the first place, the laws of our States re- 
quire that the insurance companies shall have a 
certain capita] to pay the insurance policies that 
fall due in consequence of death. For the pur- 
pose of securing this, and other rights of insur- 
ers, each State has an insurance commissioner. 

This official keeps constant watch over all 
the companies in the State. He sees to it that 
for every new policy there is sufficient cap- 
ital laid by to pay it. He requires freyuent re- 
ports and makes frequent examinations, and has 
the power to close up the business of any com- 
pany that is unable to meet its liabilities. If a 
company fails, he sees to it that the insurers are 
secured as good insurance in some other com- 
pany at the expense of the first. 

A man who insures his life in favor of some 
one, say his wife, cannot afterwards change it, 
so that the insurance may go to any one elre, 
without his wife's consent. The moment he in- 
sures in favor of his wife, she acquires an abso- 
lute right, of which she can only be deprived by 
her own act. 

But if an insurer desires to retain power over 
the direction in which the money shall go after 
his death, he may have the policy made out to 
himself, and he may then assign it to whomso- 
ever he pleases at any time afterwards. 

Or, if he has already insured in favor of some 
particnlar person, he may suffer the policy to 
lapse, by neglecting to pay his premiums, and 
then take out a new policy. 

If he insures in favor of himself, the policy 
becomes liable for his debts, but if in favor of 
his wife, or any other, his creditors cannot 
tonch it. 

Life-insurance is thus, now-a-days, amply 
protected by the law. A man who insures may 
feel that he is pretty safe, that the company is 
pretty sure to be sound, and that by paying, 
yearly, 8 certain sum, he may secure to his fam- 
ily a competence in case he is taken from them. 
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PRIZE-WINNEBS. 


In publishing the following list of successful com- 
petitors for our third series of prizes, we would say 
that much of the work done was very creditable and 
satisfactory, especially in the saw-work, music and 
essays, 80 that it was really difficult to decide which 
was the best. We fear many will be disappointed in 
the result, but no one should enter into competition 
who does not strive earnestly for success, and yet, 
at the same time, is not also prepared for failure. 
The value of this Prize Competition is not so much 
in the pecuniary reward as in the effort bestowed 
upon the work, which tends to develop whatever of 
talent or genius a person may possess: 


Study of Fruit in Oil Colors.—AppIs0n T. 
MILLAR, Cortland, Ohio.—Prize, $20. 


Study of Head in Crayon.—Dick SwiTH, 
Searsport, Me.—Prize, $10. 

Original Music.—CHARLES J. YounG, Prince- 
ton, N. J.—Prize, $10. 

Fret-Saw Match-Box.—C. H. LATHAM, Thet- 
ford, Vt.—Prize, $5. 

Design for Soldier's Monument.—ARTHUB 
T. SCHWEINFURTH, Auburn, N. Y.—Prize, $5. 

Perforated Card-board Book-Mark.—LULU 
Brows, Lemont, Ill.—Prize, $5. 

Essay.—“‘How I Spent my Vacation.”—EmILy 
CoTTERILL, Montclair, N. J.—Prize, $5. 
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A PHYSICIAN’S SYMPATHY. 

It is told of the venerable Dr. G—, probably the 
most eminént surgeon in this country, that while 
performing operations before his class in the Block- 
ley Hospital, a little girl was placed upon the table. 
The child was a pauper, bearing in every feature the 
signs of want and misery. . 

The operation required was amputation at the hip 
joint, one of the most difficult in surgery. She was 
bronght under the influence of an anesthetic. The 
surgeon rapidly explained to the students the neces. 
sity of the operation, and the probability, under the 
circumstances, that the poor baby would die under 
the knife. 

He took the instruments, glanced down at the 
thin white face of the little creature whom the world 
had used so hardly, and then suddenly stooped and 
kissed her on the lips. 

“Gentlemen, you will pardon me,” he said, with 
an unsteady voice; “I am a father.” 

The operation was successful, and the child, we 
are glad to say, did not die. 

There is evidence that the most successful physi- 
cians have been those who, besides learning and 
skill, possessed great tenderness and quick sympa- 
thies. No profession probably requires the exercise 
of a higher sense of honor, or finer tact. Men are 
apt to show to their physician the skeletons in their 
homes, and the diseases of their mind, as well as the 
ailments of their bodies. There is, perhaps, no pro- 
fession in which liberality is as constantly and se- 
cretly practised. 

, Dr. H—,an eccentric surgeon, well known in 

the West a few years ago, was notorious for his 
' enormous charges to the rich, and his lavish gener- 
osity to the poor. A penniless man who employed 








amusing {llustration was recently given in a trip to 
the Pacific. A Yankee and an Englishman were 
fellow- travellers, and had become quite sociable 
throngh the forced companionship of several days. 
The Englishman evidently thought more of the 
grand scenery and the vast resources of the country 
than of the culture and good manners of the peo- 
ple, nor did an undue modesty restrain the free ut- 
terances of his opinion. 

The Yankee took it all in good part, giving a aly 
thrust now and then at the weak pointa of mother- 
land. As they passed through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, they saw that many of the grandest views were 
disfigured by huge advertisements on the sides of 
the cliff. An Englishman pointed at them with in- 
tense disgust. The Yankee no doubt sympathized 
with him, but the opportunity was too good to be 
lost, and he coolly retorted,— 

«I gaess that is not so bad as some of your people, 
who have tried to advertise themselves on the plan- 
et Mars,” referring to the names of Englishmen 
given to seas and mountains discovered in the planet. 

The Englishman laughed, and concluded that it 
‘was not necessary to make any reply. 
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BLUNDERS CORRECTING EACH 
OTHER. 

The Irish have a world-wide reputation for “bulls” 
such as no other nation has produced; but even they 
are rarely lucky enough to blunder in such a way 
that the second blunder corrects the first. A mother 
and son, however, succeeded recently in accomplish- 
ing this curious feat. 

The son wrote a letter from dear old Ireland to 
his mother in this country, and, like a dutiful boy, 
directed it to ‘My Dear Mother,” naming the city 
where she lived. 

He had never a doubt that the letter would reach 
her safely. She, in a similar spirit of confidence, 
went to the office and inquired for a letter “from 
her son.” The postmaster had been puzzled by the 
direction on the letter, wondering what he could do 
with the missive. When the mother put her ques- 
tion, it flashed on him, perhaps this strange letter is 
for her. 

Giving it to her to open and look at the signature, 
he was quite relieved to find that his conjecture was 
right. The blunder of the mother in inquiring had 
nade Intelligible the blunder of the son in directing. 
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WORKING WITH IMPERFECT TOOLS. 

As genius can shape a face from clay, so it can 
create tools and material for its work in any art or 
science. The country doctor, Lescarbault, who dis- 
covered Vulcan, was found by Leverrier in his visit 
to have used common boards and charcoal to record 
his observations for lack of pen and paper. 

Dr. Smiles, in his charming life of Robert Dick, 
tells a similar story of the ready device of this re- 
markable man. Though compelled to labor inces- 
santly to snpport his family in his trade as baker, he 
became one of the best practical geologists of Scot- 
land. 

Sir Roderick Murchison once visited him to in- 
quire about the geological features of the country 
about Thurso, where he lived. The baker was busy at 
his oven, surrounded with the implements of labor. 

Full of enthusiasm at Sir Roderick's questions, he 
caught up some handfuls of flour, spread them on 
the board, and in two or three minutes had drawn a 
perfect map of the district, showing the course of 
every stream, and the dip of all the atrata. 

Sir Roderick's delight was equal to his wonder. 

—— ie 
TWO DEATAS. 

One of the most dramatic and significant inci- 
dents of the New Year was the sudden and almost 
contemporaneous death of two men in Pennsyl- 
vania. One was a noted journalist, a man without 
high birth, great wealth or talents, or political 
power, yet a whole city stood mourning at his grave. 
Political enemies joined as heartily as his friends in 
honest regrets and honor for him. The man had 
veen simply a good man; rational, wise, helpful; 
“Joyal,” it was said, “to his God, to his country, and 
to his friends.” 

The other man had been born with as fair chances 
ashe; had probably quite as much intelligence and 
culture, possessed also a comfortable fortune; held 
nhigh position in society and in the church. He, 
too, was surrounded by children and friends who 
believed and trusted in him. 

‘There was no reason why tRe one should not live as 








NE Nene were ee eee ee 
The love of money was the root of this evil, as it 
has been of most other evils since time began. 
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STUDY TO ENTERTAIN. 

In the opinion of the Golden Rule half of the good 
companionship of the world comes from the good 
forethought of somebody. ‘All the little and sweet 
social surprises of life, all the little domestic secrets 
between children and parents, which, in their un- 
folding, brim the household with gladness, all the 
larger and more stately social festivities that keep the 
life of a neighborhood and village buoyant, are only 
the natural sequence of benevolent and good-natured 
thought on the part of some one. 


“Have you invited a little company to your honse 
of an evening, friend? Well, then, how do you pro- 
eae to entertain them? Do you think thnt sliced 

ngue and escalioped oystera will snffice? 

“These do well for the stomach and the flesh; but 
how shall you feed the intellects and spirits of your 
gueste? Music? Yes, if they can sing. But perhaps 
of the dozen you have invited, not over one or two 
have voices sufficiently cultivated to sing in public. 

“Games? Excellent! Few of us that don't like 
to play games, checkers, chess,—anything that’s 
light, sprightly and entertaining. 

“Have you any pictorial books in your library or 
about the house? If so, be sure to place them on 
the centre-table. We've known a single volume 
furnish delightful entertainment to a whole group 
for an hour. 

“Have you a Chinese top? If not, purchase one. 
It may cost you twenty cents, and we'll warrant that 
the first evening after you get it,if you be rightly 
constructed morally, you will want no other enter- 
tainment than you will get out of spinning it. 

“Do you say ‘Pshaw! tops are for boys’? All 
right; why not be a boy occasionally? Try it, and 
see how you like it.” 





A WALLED-IN COUNTRY. 
A gentleman travelling in Russia writes to the 
Boston Journal! about the difficulties of getting in 
and out of that walled-in country: 


Russia is to-day walled in as China never was. 
She has a difficult language, and an alphabet which 
makes a book look as if it were turned upside down, 
whether it is or isn't. She has a depreciated cur- 
rency, which prevents Russians from  buyi 
travelling abroad withont taking nearly two roubles 
for one. 

She has an odious system of surveillance which 
makes a stranger ill at I have now made iny 
arrangements to leave the country, and consider 
what | have had to do, 

At Teflis I obtained from the Governor a visa, 
saying, “Nothing stands in the way of his departur: 
at Poti another, saying, “Let him go to Batoum; 
and at Batoum two more, one from the police author- 
ities, and the other from the Custom House officials, 
saying, “This is our final consent,” or words to that 
effect. And these were not obtained without a great 
deal of standing around, waiting in ante-rooms, ete. 
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A GOOD-NATURED REBUKE. 

An American physician visited the London Taber- 
nacle where Mr. Spurgeon preaches to poor people, 
and describes how neatly he rebuked some of them 
for not singing in time: 


He next took up the hymn-bofjiwhich was the 
signal for a similar act on the pi almost every 
one present. I never saw such an ing of hymn- 
books; I never saw so many hymn-books in hand at 
one time. The movement was contagio 

‘The hymn being read—and wonderfully well read 
—the precentor led off in a familiar and very bean- 
tiful tune, which was caught up by six thousand 
voices, and sung with a spirit which alone consti- 
tuted most feeling worship. 

It was hardly to be expected that so many voices 
wonld keep time together. In one or two lines the 
discord was so plain that when the verse was con- 
cluded Mr. Spurgeon said,— 

“Tt seems there are some persons singing who are 
determined not to keep time with the rest of us. If 
such is their purpose, and they will make it known 
the rest of us will endeavor to keep time with them.’ 

With the next verse his own voice, which is a 
full one, rose above all others, and the harmony 
came almost complete. 


+o 
THE QUEEN AND CARLYLE. 

The favorite preacher of the Queen of England is 
Dean Stan She has also for him n strong per- 
sonal regard. The following anecdote of the Queen 
and Thomas Carlyle shows that the famous author 
retains his indfviduality even in Majesty's presence: 
ly Angusta Stanley, her 

































During the lifetime of 
Majesty was a frequent visitor at the Deanery, 1 
there on several occasions met Mr. Carlyle. 
Iyle (who, by-the-by, refused the G Cross of 
the Bath at ‘th ne time when Mr. Tennyson de- 
clined a baronetey) ier, and his unsophis- 
tieated manners more tl 
being, perl 
wishing to hear her Ma 




















jeaty’s remarks distin 
came close to her, dragging a chair after him, and 








going through even the minutiz of drill, with which 
they were totally unacquainted. 


——_+or-—____ 
THE DIFFERENCE. 

The difference between a man who is determined 
to get an education and one who wishes to play at 
being educated may be seen in the following from 
the Advance: 

People differ. One of the theological students 
at Oberlin acts as night baggage-master and watch- 
man at the railway station, doing his studying be- 
tween trains, reciting mornings and sleeping nfter- 
noons. Another theologue, who entered at Oberlin 
this term, returned East after a day or two, home- 


sick,—because the students’ rooms in Council Hall 
Are not supplied with gas and hot and cold water. 


+0) 


MOTIVE AND LOCOMOTIVE. 

The Rev. Joseph Cook, commenting upon a boy 
climbing a tree to steal apples, said,— 

“The apples are tho objective natural motive, the 
boy's appetite is the subjective natural motive, his 
intention is his moral motive.” Whereupon a critic 
adda, “It ix hardly necessary to add that the boot or 
board the owner of the orchard applies when he 
catches hii at it is the boy’s natural locomotive.” 


++ 
A PRAYER. 


This prayer was found in the late Dr. Bethane’s 
Bible at the time of his death: 
“Lord, pardon what I have heen, sanctify what I 


am, and order what [ shall be, that thine may be the 
glory, and mine the eternal salvation.” 








“These words, from one of the ancient fathers,” 
Dr. Bethune wrote underneath roper for any 
believing sinner, in life and in de Happy for 
the reader who can make that prayer his own! 
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For the Companion. 


NATURE’S RECOMPENSE. 


Beautiful ivy will cover the bark 
On the old tree scathed with the lightning’s mark, 
And moss with the softest tints of gray 

‘When leaf and blossom are swep away. 

The bristling thistle, unconth at morn, 

May blush at sunset for every thorn! 


Thongh snow-flakes fall on our garden-bed 
When all the flowers beneath are dead, 
Yet the fairest curve to Nature known 
They give, wind-tossed and earthward blown; 
‘And the richest blossom liver again 
In the phantom traced on the sunlit pane! 
In the barren swamp, "neath April skies, 
A host with pennons, the blue-flags rise! 
The sorrel that shunned the light of day 
Brightens to scarlet in its decay; 
And even the dull-green sullen dock 
‘That hides in the crevice of dasty rock, 
In Its slow decay assumes the hue 
‘Of the rarest rose that ever grew! 
Fall’s colors, on sinallest leafiets laid, 
Are art’s true pictures in light and shade, 
While untraced beauties graven are 
On the lowllest plant, in smallest star; 
E’en Nature writes mysterious rnnes 
‘On tho lichens that cling to roughest stones; 
And, lo! in their thin white film doth shine 

's autograph ‘neath every line! 

Ggorce Bancrort Guirrits. 


+ 
For the Companion. 
FORMED ON THE RIGHT MODEL. 

Three names in the industrial history of Eng- 
land during the present generation have obtained 
especial eminence for Christian philanthropy,— 
George Moore, Samuel Budgett and Sir Titus 
Salt. 

Each of these men was a poor boy, each made 
it the calling of his life to give away accumu- 
lating wealth, each was a follower of Christ. and 
each was remarkably prospered in business, 
while giving a large portion of his income to 
charitable objects. Each died amid the respect 
and love of the whole nation, leaving noble char- 
ities as the monuments of a well-directed life. 

There is a town in Yorkshire, on the banks of 
the Aire, in which is a factory that employs three 
thonsand five hundred hands. It is encircled 
by the homes of these operntives, and by public 
institutions for the education of the young, and 
the care of the unfortunate and infirm. 

This model mannfacturing town, which sprang 
into existence in 1853, is called Saltire, from the 
name of its founder, Sir Titus Salt. 

The birth of this man was humble. His 
mother, however, possessed a treasure which 
became to him a better influence than riches,— 
conscientious Christian faith. She was what is 
called in England a Bible Christian. 

One day, feeling how much her son needed 
the instructions of higher wisdom, she gave him 
a Bible. In it was written,— 


“May this blest volume ever Ile 
Close to thy heart and near thy eye, 
TU life's last hours thy soul engage, 
And be thy chosen heritage.” 


The lad began life by heeding the instructions 
of his mother's Bible. We are told that he 
was not a bright scholar, but that “‘his soul ab- 
horred everything in the way of untrathfalness, 
indelicacy, or dishonorableness,”” 

He entered the employment of & business firm 
with this high character. His advancement was 
rapid. It used to be said of him asa young man 
that ‘Titus Salt made a thousand pounds before 
other salesmen were ont of bed.” 

He was not brilliant, but thoughtful and dili- 
gent. He had learned from his mother's gift the 
secret of true business success,—‘‘Seest thou the 
man diligent in his business,—he shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men.” 

This promise was literally fulfilled to him. He 
repaired to a great extent the defects of early 
culture by study in connection with Bible classes. 
He devoted a part of his first earnings to Chris- 
tinn work. He publicly made a profession of 
faith in Jesus Christ and of consecration of him- 
self to His service, and partook of his first com- 
munion in a chapel he had founded. 

Counselled, as he said, by the Word of God, 
his life rose step by step, and its sensons flowered, 
fruited and glowed in the promise of life's rich- 
est harvest. 

He died a baronet,—yves, better than that, a 
faithful Christian man, who, with humble helps 
and abilities, made the best use of the gifts given 
him, and in every relation of life did the best he 
could. 

He gave fortune after fortune to the needy. 
He was loved by the English poor in life, and 
wept by them when he died. 

This is not the life of a brilliant man, but it is 
a model for imitation. In the sum of life, char- 
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acter is everything,—especially character formed 
in the service of the Nazarene teacher of eighteen 
hundred years ago. 





DEAD BERTIE’S FROCK. 
Policemen cannot stop long to sympathize 
with poor people; but now and then they encoun- 
ter a touch of nature that must thrill the hardest 
heart. One of the New York officers, the other 
day, noticed a poor man peering around the junk 
shops, and asked him what he was looking for. 


“T'm looking for a rag-buyer. I'd know his 
rig if I should see it again, but I haven't the 
least idea where he lives or when I'll find him.” 

“Did he steal something from you?” 

“‘N—no,’’ was the hesitating reply. 

“Want him arrested for anything!” 

“No—no. I—hope you won't laugh at me if I 
tell. You see, there’s only my wife and I—and 
—there’s no work, and it’s a struggle with us, 
and sometimes we sit in the darkness and wish 
we were dead and buried ’longside of our little 
Bertie, up in the poor folks’ share of the ceme- 
tery. That little grave up there is all that kee 
us here; we cling to life, that we may keep the 
flowers growing there. 

“T've stood on the streets many a time and 
felt like going to death at one jump, but that 

ve rose up to warn me nm my way 

ome at night, I’ve feared time after time, to fine 
the house deserted, or a corpse on the floor; but 
that little grave has restrained my wife the same 
as me.”’ 

“How old was she?” asked the officer, his own 
heart aching a little.. 

“Th—three years old,” replied the man, ‘‘and 
she was the only child ever coming to bless us. 
‘We had luck enough before she died. I had 
work day in and day out; my wife was singing 
the whole day long, and when I started for home 
at ht, the knowledge that Bertie would be 
watching for me through the bars of the gate, 
Picked my feet up faster than anything ever has 
since” 

“Well?’ queried the officer, as the man 

used. 


paused, 

“Well, she took sick and died. It was three 

year ago, but her voice rings in my ear to this 

jour the same as if I had left her at home. It’s 
the same with the wife, sir. A dozen times a 
day she runs to the door, thinking she heard 
Bertie’s voice; and I never go in that she doesn’t 
look at me with repronch for not having oor 
dead darling on iny arm.” 

“T’ve lost two children,’’ sighed the officer, as 
he turned his head away. 

“Then you know how the wife treasures u| 
the little dresses, and stockings, and hats ani 
things.”” And the poor fellow went on to tell 
how his wife, in making up a little bundle for 
the ra, in one day, by some mistake, put into 
it little Bertie’s Sunday frock, and it was sold 
and carried off. 

“Ever since then,"’ he went on, “she has done 
nothing but weep and lament, and I've looked 
here and there and everywhere in hopes to find 
the ragman, and get the precious relic back. It 
may seem a small thing to you, sir; but to us— 
we remember the first time she wore it—how 
proud she was—how we took her walking—how 
touch she looked like a rich man’s child. 

“That dress had more tear stains than all the 
other relics, and though I haven't fifty dollars 
worth of furniture in the house, I'd give every 
stick of it, and go into the street, to find Bertie’s 
Sunday frock. I don’t expect to get it now. It 
has probably been sent to the paper mill before 
this, and we've lost it forever.’ 

“Tm sorry,’’ said the policeman. 

“And when I go home to-night,” softly snid 
the man, ‘‘my wife will be standing at the gate, 
watching and hopjng; and as far as she can see 
me she'll know by my face that my search has 
been for nothing. 1 had rather lose a finger than 
meet her white face and sorrowful look. 


And with weary step and hopeless heart he! 


dragged along, having such a mission as neither 
hope, nor despair, nor love brings to one in ten 
thousand. 
——_+o—__—__ 
THE COMANCHES. 

Some one has been studying the Comanches, 
a roaming tribe of Indians, who have no fixed 
locality for a habitation, but roam and plunder 
over a wide tract of country. He thinks that 
there are at present from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand, of whom about two thousand five hun- 
dred are warriors. 

They own large herds of horses and mules, 
obtaining horned cattle only for their immediate 
wants, because they cannot drive these as fast 
as they want to move. 

All their animals are stolen from the Mexicans 
and Americans, and all their wars are under- 
taken more for plunder of this sort than for any 
other prose. They never take men prisoners, 
though they kill and scalp them; but they carry 
off women and children, make wives of the for- 
mer, and rear the latter as their own. 

They seem to have been born on horseback, 
where they do all their fighting. In attacking 
trains, they always endeavor to stampede the 
animals by cries and war-whoops,—a stampede 
rendering destruction of a train almost certain. 
If they attack village, they kill everybody they 
encounter, and then drive off the stock. 

The chiefs of these Indians do not inherit their 
authority, but acquire it by superior knowledge, 

personal bravery, or success in war. Any social 
isagreement is adjusted by a council of chiefs 

and seniors of the lodges: but these disagree- 

ments are few, and family fends are rare. 

Of law they have no notion, nor have they any 
conception of national policy. They never ob- 
serve treaties any longer than self-interest 
prompts, in which they resemble most enlight- 
ened peoples. 
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Their religious ideas are very crude and in- 
definite. In an evil spirit they do not believe, 
but ascribe both g and evil to the Good 
Spirit. Their conception of a future life is in- 
distinct, but they hold that men who have stolen 
the most horses and taken the most scalps will 
have the best chance of happy hunting-grounds 
in another world. Fire is sacred with them, and 
used in all their religious observances, 

Ties of kindred are very strong, and extend 
not only to relatives by blood, but by marriage. 
Offences against any member of a family are 
avenged by all or any one connected with it, 

They are polygamists, some chiefs having ten 
or twelve wives. The husband exercises abso- 
lute dominion over the wife, who does all the 
work while he fights and steals. 


——_+o+___ 
For the Companion. 
THE BLESSED TASK. 


T said, “Sweet Master, hear me pray; 
For love of thee the boon I ask; 
Give me to do for thee each day 
Some simple, lowly, blessed task.” 
And listening fong, with ope ciate, 
T only heard Him whisper, “Wait.” 


The days went by, but nothing bronght 
Beyond the wonted round of care, 
And I was vexed with anxious thought, 
‘And found the waiting hard to bear; 
But when I said, “In vain I pray ! 
Theard Him answer gently, “Nay.” 


So praying atill and waiting on, 
And pondering what the waiting meant, 
This knowledge nweet at last 1 won— 
‘And oh the depth of my content! 
My bl task for every day 
Is humbly, gladly to obey. 


And though I daily, hourly fail 
To bring my task to Him complete, 
And must with constant tears bewall 


Ww 
‘My failures at my Master's feet, 
No other service would I ask 
‘Than this my blessed, blessed task. 
Haggizt MCEwex Kiwpaty. 


———+o—___. 
VICTORIA’S FAVORITE AUTHORS. 


A writer who seems to be well-informed as to 
the literary tastes of Queen Victoria thus gos- 
sips about her majesty’s favorite authors: 


Lord Beaconsfield is perhaps not aware that 
until he acceded to the premiership of 1868 the 
Queen had only read one of his novels—‘‘Henri- 
etta Temple.” She read all the others in the 
course of the three months after Mr. Disraeli 
had become her chief adviser; and in due time 
enjoyed ‘‘Lothair,” though the present premier 
has never ranked among her favorite authors. 

For this his lordship may console himself, see- 
ing that Thackeray and the late Lord Lytton are 
under the same ban as himself. The Queen 
likes Dickens’ novels, one or two of George Eli- 
ot’s, but chiefly Wilkie Collins’ and Mr. Black’s 
—the latter’s descriptions of Scotch scenery be- 
ing very dear to her. 

ihe Queen also reads and re-reads Walter 
Scott’s novels—which is more than most of her 
subjects do now, more's the pity. 

On the whole, though, she inclines rather 
toward the serious reading of history and theol- 
ogy, and the libraries at all her palaces are richly 
atocked with books of chronicles and memoirs, 
though it has been noticed that she never calls 
fora French beok, having a deep objection to 
French literature in all its branches, 

Every one who has conversed with the Queen 
on theological or historical subjects har re- 
marked how thoroughly Protestant is her elle: 
fousness, and how she keeps up quite a senti- 
mental feeling of sympathy with the Stuarts. 

Going one day into the library at Windsor 
Castle, she discovered the librarian engaged in 
reading some strongly Jacobite memoirs, 

“Oh, you need not put them away,’ she said, 
with a pleasant smile. “You know I am Jacob- 
ite myself.” 

This does not quite tally with the story which 
Macaulay used to tell of the queens opinion 
about James IL The historian being on a visit 
to Windsor, her Majesty obsarved,— 

“Thave been reading your histery, Mr. Ma- 
caulay, and am afraid I cannot say much for my 
ancestor, James II.” 

“Your Majesty's predecessor, not ancestor,"’ 
answered the historian, who apparently thought 


that the Qu: ad not been well informed about 
her own liny . 


RULES FOR WINTER. 
If persons should observe the following rules, 
during the winter, sickness and the death rate 
would be diminished: 


Never lean with the back upon anything that 
is cold. 

Never begin a journey until the breakfast has 
been eaten. 

Never take warm drinks and then immediate- 
ly go out in the cold air. 

ep the back—especially between the shoul- 
der blades—well covered; also the chest well 
protected. 

In sleeping in a cold room, establish the habit 
of breathing through the nose, and never with 
the month open. 

Never go to bed with cold or damp feet; al- 
ways toast them by a fire ten or fifteen minutes 
before going to bed. 

Never omit regular bathing, for unless the 
skin is in active condition, the cold will close the 
pores, and favor congestion or ofher diseases. 

After exercise of any kind never ride in an 
open carriage or near the window of a car for a 
moment; it is dangerous to health and even to 
life. é 

When hoarse, speak as little as possible until 
it is recovered from, else the voice may be per- 
manently lost, or difficulties of the throat be 
produced. 

Merely warm the back by a fire, and never 
} continue keeping the back exposed to heat after 











‘had advised him to “larn timperance 
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it has become comfortably warm. To do other- 
wise is debilitating. 

When going from a warm atmosphere into a 
colder one, keep the month cl so that the 
air may be warmed by its passage through the 
nose, ere it reaches the lungs. 

Never stand still in cold weather, especially 
after having taken a slight degree of exercise: 
and always avoid standing on ice or snow, or 
where the person is exposed toa cold wind.— AL- 
bany Argus. 

= ee 
A SKATING ADVENTURE. 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream narrates 
an adventure which he and a companion met 
with while skating, some years ago, on the Che- 
nango River, about five miles north of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. He says, ‘As my friend and I were 
skimming on up the river, with our guns thrown 
into the hollows of our left arms, and our skates 
making a subdued “‘ch-r-r-r,” in the hard glare 
ice, we caught sight almost instantaneonsly of 
two men apparently covered with blood from 
head to foot. 


They were half or three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant up the river, were on skates, and had guns 
like ourselves. Somewhere further to the east- 
ward, behind a strip of woodland, we could hear 
the long bay of a hound. 

My friend elevated his toes, with an exclama- 
tion of astonishment, and as his skates und 
into the ice, making a shower of its glittering 
dust fly right and left, he asked,— 

“What now? Are the red men returning?’ 

Before I had time to reply, a loud shout and 
violent gesticulations from the reds, as we after- 
ward designated them, caused us to look down 
stream, where, not more than forty yards away, 
a SiriDg oF three foxes were making for the op- 
posite bank, which was about one thousand feet 
ahead of them. 

While my friend and I stood looking at the 
tempting ight, but withholding our fire, a_rifle 
cracked behind us, and a heavy ball be- 
tween us, killing the middle and largest fox in- 
stantly. 

‘We never measnred the distance between us, 
but agreed to call it five feet, although my im- 
pression at that time was, and continues to be, 
that it did not exceed three feet. The flight of 
the ball was not less than half a mile, and may 
have been a hundred feet more. 

To say that we were frightened does not do 
the occasion justice. I never shall forget the 
vicious hiss of that long ball if I live a century. 
There was nothing to be said, and we said 
nothing, but I saw my friend’s knees tremble 
as he turned to look at the fellows who were 
hastening towards us, while the rear and the 
leading fox went up the bank like cats, and the 
Honma came down across the eastern flats at full 
speed, 

Not an instant did he lose at the dead fox. bat 
gained the western shore, and was gone several 
seconds before the hunters came up to us, 

‘We could now see that they wore red flannel 
underclothing, and nothing else except boote. I 
afterward learned what I did not know at the 
time, that the flannels were double, that is, each 
man wearing two rots. 

“Was you ecart, boys?’ asked the larger fel- 
low as they came up. 

“No,” said I, “but wo are now. Don’t you 
consider such experiments rather dangerous?”’ 

“Fer the fox—yes. Come down, and we'll 
have a look at him.” 

“What's your name?’ asked my friend, as 
we turned about and skated leisurely back. 

“Aint any,—folks too poor to gin me one.”’ 

The fox had been killed by an ounce ball, and 
Tam morally certain that it passed within a foot 
or two of my friend’s shoulder, as he always as- 
sured me that he felt the windage, or, more ac- 
curately, the quick quiver of the air as the ball 
rushed between us on its fatal errand. 

Such experiences are very, ouch the same as 
those attending earthquakes, the more one has 
of them the less he wants; for the fear increases 
with the repetition, and there is no such thing as 
getting used to it. 

2S eps 
GOT INTO TROUBLE. 

Poor Rafaralararafaravavy, a Madagascar na- 
tive, got ont of trouble on account of his name. 
It was in a list of prisoners to be executed, and 
when the time came, the accuser either could not 
remember it, or could not pronounce it. Un- 
lucky Yee Ley pronounced his too plainly. 


Yee Ley is 2 Chinese laundryman of convivial 
habits. His sign swings in the Eighteenth Ward, 
New York, and he works hard all day, and 
sometimes all night; but in his moments of re- 
laxation he lets the Iaundry take care of itself, 
and enjoys a sociable with select friends, most 
of whom are Melicans, 

One evening recently Yee Ley, as usual, got 
into bad company. Ata very late hour he was 
staggering home when an Irish policeman ac- 
costed him. 

“What's yer name?’ the officer demanded. 

“Yee {hic} Ley,” the Chinaman replied. 

“Tlie, dol? Well, I'll show ye whether I lie 
or not. Come along.” 

“Yee Ley, Yee Ley!"” the Chinaman repeated, 
desperately, assured that there was a mistake, 
but not able to correct it. ‘Yee Ley! Yee Ley!’ 

“O yes!” the officer said, sarcastically; “av 
and so will you purty soon, but it’) 
be in a cell.”” 

On the way to the police-station Yee Ley was 
met by an Oriental friend who speaks English. 
He explained the mistake, and Yee Ley was re- 
leased, but not withont an admonition from the 
officer.—“Larn English, ye haythen!’’ And it 
would have been still more to the Purpose if he 

*” also. 
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For the Companion. 


LIZZIE’S POCKET-BOOK. 
I've got a little pocket-bouk, 
“Twas on the Christinas tree; 
It's bright and new, for Santa Clans 
Did send it right to me. 


It’s got a little locking glasa; 
It fastens with a spring; 

L never saw in all my life 
Such a very pretty thing. 

But don't you think it’s real too bad? 
Put down your ear a minute,— 

My darling little pucket-book 


Has not a penny in it. 
Eva M. Tappan. 





eres 
For the Companion. 
OUR WINTER HARVEST. 


I have been to see the cutting and harvesting 
of a splendid crop of ice on our beautiful 
Jamaica Pond, and I want to tell the boys and 
girls who enjoy coasting and skating something 
about these great white harvest fields, where 
the plowing and reaping are done at the same 
time, and that in winter. 

Aud what a crop this old-fuzhioned, New Eng- 
land wiuter has raised! Think of forty-five 
thousand tons of ice being cut and stored by one 
company! 








7 
THE YOU 
fall, it has. to be brashed off, leaving about an 
inch of snow evenly spread over the surface. 
‘Then the single horse-plows, or cutters, with a 
man to hold, and another to drive, are set to 
work, and after the great field has been marked 
off into square tracts, these ice-plows cut the 
neatest, straightest furrows, or grooves, you ever 
saw, turning at the end of each lung white fur- 
row as handily as any plowman turns his plow 
in the soft brown earth. The kind of music that 







aecompanies this 


grooving of the 
fice soun 





s really 
ant, you stand on 
of the pond and look 
down upon the busy scene. 

These straight lines are then 
crossed at right angles by other straight lines, 
forming squares of forty-four inches each way. 
When the “grooving’’ is done, these lines are 
sawed through by rows of men with long hand- 
saws. The blocks of ice are then floated to the 
elevator, which is situated at one end of the 
long row of storehouses—twenty-two in num- 
ber—at the edge of the pond. 

It is a pretty sight to see this huge ‘“tread- 
wheel,” (which is worked by a thirty-six horse- 
power steam engine, ) as it slowly turns, drawing 









This ice company have three ponds in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, from which they cut their heavy 
crops, and at each of these places they have 
stenm- engines and store-houses; and their work- 
ing force of four hundred men and more than 
fifty horses are now as bnsy as bees, ‘making 
hay while the sun shines,” or rather, gathering 
in their great harvest before the sun melts it 
away. 





Tet me tell you, as well as I can, how this is 
done 

Lam told that a light fall of snow, after the 
ice is twelve or fourteen inches in thickness, iv 
very desirable: if, however, there is n heavy 





up on the steep inclined plane the beaotful 
transparent blocks, each with its frosting of pure 
snow on the top, and each gliding up the narrow 


pathway, Indian-file fashion, so quietly and or- | 


derly. 

I went round to the back of the elevator 
to see if they behaved as well when they got to 
the top of the hill, and there I saw the white- 
backed fellows still on their railroad, but chas- 
ing each other at full speed through the building, 
round a corner,—where two men were stand- 
ing with what looked like boat-hooks in their 
handa, ready, I suppose, to catch thgm, if, in their 
hurry, they should “jump thetrcileen down 
another slightly inclined plane, outs!@e the store- 
honses, they raced along until, near the end of 
the long yard, they were caught and ewitched 
off into the beds prepared for them on each side 
of their little railroad. 

There they were packed away, tier above 
tier, until these perfectly squared blocks, fitting 
in go nicely, formed n sloping hill-side of ice; and 
this lot of—I forget how many hundred tons, was 
for one customer only, a brewer, and was to be 
delivered in March, so it was not stored in the 
houses, bat only covered thickly with hay, and 
boarded over. 

The great storehouses at the ponds and the 
branch depots are now being rapidly filled, and 
there is a bustling, driving scene at the long 
sheds, where scores of wagons and sleds, with 
two, three and four horses, are coming and going 
from morning till night, piled up with the huge 
blocks that glitter and glisten in the sunlight. 

In the hot summer days that are so surely com- 
ing by-and-by, our precious ‘‘winter harvest’’ 
will find its way to our homes, giving us the 
purest of sparkling ice-water, and building our 
pyramids of dainty ice-cream. And a very wel- 
come sound in the enrly gnmmer morning is the 
rumbling of the ice-cart throngh the streets as it 
goes forth on its cooling mission, 

So when we thank the Lord of the harvest for 





the bountiful crops the earth brings forth in the 
summer and autumn, let us not forget to thank 
Him, algo, for the bountiful harvest gathered 


from our ice-covered lakes and ponds in winter. 
Be. 
++ 
For the Companion. 
CHARLIE’S BALL. 
Little Charlie was very anxious for a ball, but 


Santa Claus quite forgot to bring him one, and | 


ti 


is 


somehow, after Christmas was over, his papa 
seemed about as short for money to spend for 
toys as papas usually are at that time of year. 

His auntie took pity on the little boy, and tak- 
ing a large piece of indin-rubber, wound on It 
yarn ravelled from old stockings, till she had a 
good-sized ball, and one which would bound very 
well. Then she coaxed the young shoemaker 
who boarded there to take it to the shop and 
cover it with leather, and Charlie was as happy 
asa king. 

All spring and summer he played with that 
ball, and amused the baby by rolling it to her. 
When fall came on, and she began to toddle 
about, she would carry it in her chubby hands, 
and more than once it was taken out from the 
woodbox or potato-basket, where she had pnt it. 

One dark morning Bridget put on the potatoes 
to boil for breakfast, and very soon a strange 
smell was noticed in the kitchen. 

“] think there must be a bad potato in the 
kettle,’ remarked mamma. 

The smell grew worse, and Bridget seized the 
big fork and dashed at the boiling kettle. 

“Yll have out that horrid ould pertaty, as 
sure’s me name’s Bridget Mooney,” and she 
pulled off the lid. 

There on the very top lay Charlie’s ball, cooked 
80 thoroughly that the leather cover was already 
peeling off. 

There were no potatoes on the breakfast-table 
that morning. : 

Bat mamma dried the poor unlucky ball, and 
knit a gay striped cover for it; and Charlie and 


the baby both thought it was better than ever. 
M. C, W. B. 
—+o>—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE LOAF THAT WAS HUNG. 

What do you think this loaf of bread had done 
that it should be hung instead of eaten? 

Well, the loaf lindn’t done anything wrong, 
bat the baker had, for he made a batch of bread, 
and every one of the loaves was short in weight. 

So to cure him of cheating his customers, and 
as a warning to other bakers, the magistrate 
had one of the loaves fastened by a string to the 
great statue of Charles I, on horseback, that 
I have often seen at Charing Cross, in London, 
when I was a little girl. 

I didn’t see the loaf of bread hanging there, 
for that happened two years before I was born, 
but I expect many other little girls did, and won- 
dered what it meant, for the loaf hung and 
swung in the wind and rain until it was all 
washed away! 

The baker who made it must have felt pretty 
badly, for there was a card fasteged to the loaf, 
giving in large letters the name of the man who 
made it, and telling the number of loaves he had 
made of short weight. 

That happened in 1810, when the laws in Eng- 
land were pretty strict, but wonldn’t it seem 
queer in these days and in this country to see 
the statue of Washington, or Lincoln, or Web- 








weight hanging to it! 

I remember hearing about this 
Cross” loaf several years after, and only wished 
I could have seen it hanging (as I always fancied 
it did) round the horse’s neck, for they never 
would have put it round the king’s neck. 

eg 


A thing weli done is twice done. 
Who grasps too mach holds little. 





Those who expect to rate ax gentlemen should 
not expectorate as rowdies, 


ster, with a loaf of bread that was short in} 


“Charing | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
MUSICAL ENIGMA. 


1am composed of 20 letters. 

My 10, 13, 3, 19, 5, 18 is the name of a great musi- 
cal composer. 

My 16, 13,20, 4, 11 names another famous musi- 


clan. 

My 1, 2, 6, 9, 19, 20 delights a musical ear. 

My 15, 2, 11, 17, 14 is a part in music. 

My 12, 13, 8, 7 is another part in music. 

My whole you will find a composer of most de- 
lighfful music. ZY¥.X. 
2. 


MOURGLASS PUZZLE. 








Author oto ane Deserted Village.” 


n Engl poet. 
A peculiar musical composition. 
Author of “The Raven.” 

Vowel. (It is also the central letterin a celebrat- 


ed opera.) 

Initials of a well-known American poet. 

An Italian poet. 

Author of “Songs of Seven.” 

Burial-place of the poet Watts. 

The central letters read downward form the name 
of an American poetess. 8. J.D. 


3. 
ENTIRE DIAGONALS. 
ABCDE 
c 
D 
E 
EFGHI 


WORDS ACROSS. 


2, Approaches. 
4” Washed. 
Acts. 


wo 
blk] 
Des 
may 


1, Braved. 
3, Fear. 

5, 
DIAGONALS READING FROM RIGHT TU LEFT, DOWK. 
A—A consonant, B B—An article. 
CC C—A color. DDD D-—A title, 
EEEE E—Fear. F F F F—To put by. 
G G G—A river in Scotland. 
H H—An abbreviation for an ecclesiastic. 
I—A consonant. CyRIL DEANE. 


4 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 





wy is this picture like the discovery of a fearful 
¢ 

Why is the individual lighting the candle like a 
scoffer? 


W. HG. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.1, Was. 2, Wash. 3, Washing. 4, As. 5, Ash. 





6. Shin. 7, Hin. 8, In. 9, To. 10, Ton. 11, On— 
Washington. 
2. “Keep things seven years and you will find uses 
for them.’ 
DELEGATE 
E wh 
Oo P E E 
iP A R v 
SPARROWS A 
T T Tt T 
A E R E 
R DEMENTED 
T R A oO 
LE M oN 
EA EO 
DESERTER 
Arex pT T 
WwKEART ART 
TREAT TREAT 
TARESB TAR 
TENOR T 
6. Torn-n-do—Tornado. 
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SNAKE BITES. 

The fanga—there are two in numbcr—of a polson- 
ous serpent are hollow. Through these fangs the 
poison ix injected into the wounds made by them. 

‘The bite of a polsonous snake always inakes two 
deep punctures; that of a non-poisonous snake is 
irregalar in shape. 

When the poison is injected into a large vein, 
death may be almost instantaneous. Denth from a 
rattlesnake bite generally occurs in five or six hours. 
‘The pain, which is severer than that of a bee-sting 
at the start, becomes more and more excruciating 
tothe last. The limbs, and especially the head, are 
greatly swelled. If the victim is strong, he may 
live a few hours longer, and then die of general 
mortification. 

The. rattlesnake can neither spring upon a man, 
nor can it pursue rapidly. Ordinarily snakes bite 
only: when they are provoked. 

Where vipers and the smaller snakes are found, 
woodmen and others should wear thick boots, as 
they seldom attempt to bite above the ankle, and 
their fangs cannot penetrate leather. 

A person bitten should drink freely, every fif- 
teen or twenty ininotes, a gill or more at u time of 
whiskey, brandy, rum or gin, diluted with hot 
water, stopping jast short of intoxication. This 
will generally effect a cure in a few hours, in the 
case of bites from our American snakes. 

As sorpent poisons are not injurious when taken 
into the stomach, it 1s always safe to let a person 
suck the wound with his mouth, provided there is 
no abrasion of the lips. 

= aoSyss 
FIFER’S TESTIMONY. 

A young writer in one of our exchanges relates 
this story in praise of a wise dog which her father 
bought for her, and which she learned to prize very 
highly. Our cat,” she says, “was missing one day, 
to the grent grief of the servants, who did all they 
could to try and find her, for she was not only a 
great pet, but a good mouser. Grandmamuna, at 
that time, was living in New York. 

“Days passed, and nothing was heard of the cat; 
bit about a week after, one of the servants in the 
neighborhood saw puss basking in the sunshine in a 
lower window. He immediately rang the bell, said 
he was Mrs. -—’s servant, and claimed the cat as 
his mistress's property. But the servants of the 
house refused to give her up, and said,— 

“<The cat is ours, and is such a good one, we don’t 
want to part with her. You can't prove she is 
yours.’ 

“The man stood his ground, being quite sure he 
was not mistaken. Suddenly, he bethought him of 

roof of her identity. He ran home and fetched 
Fifer, our dog, who, the instant he saw his friend, 
inuie the most extravagant gestures of delight. 

‘The ont was equally delighted, and eseaping from 
those who held her, rushed into Fifer’s embrace, 
and the two animals rolled over and over, perfectly 
enchanted to meet her again. Then Fifer took the 
cat in his mouth to carry her home. 

“The servants of the house stood by, astounded. 
‘They conld no longer dispute the claim, but before 
letting puss go, they sent for their master to witness 
this strange sight,” 

gs 


BETRAYED BY A PINN. 

Fraud and crime very rarely take account of all 
the possibilities of detection. A bad secret instinct- 
ively cries out, and there are generally more little 
clues of discovery than guilt can think to destroy. 


Some years ago, a button found on the scene of a 
murder fed to the detection of a murderer, and a pin 
has been of similar service lately in Paris. A laun- 
dresa, having received a handsome legacy, was fool- 
ish enough to mention it to an acquaintance in the 
same house where she hn placed the money. 

A few days later, the other announced that she, 
too, had quite unexpectedly come into possession of 
some money, and invited the laundregs to breakfast. 
The latter came, and the entertainment Md off 
charmingly, but, strange to say, she got dreadfully 
sleepy after it, and only really woke up when her 
hostess had inade her an extra strong cup of coffee. 
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as well up in th 
There is no 


Mountains. It is a larger city than Deadwood on 


he world. 


place like it in the whole Rocky (Self-Teaching Penmanship), Received the past Month. 


the north, or Silverton or Lake City on the south. Former Style: Present Style: 


The twenty-year-old towns of Black Hawk, Central 
and Georgetown, are nothing to it in Population; 


trade, fast money-making and fast everything. 
‘Where Leadville now stands was a year ago almost , 
a howling wilderness. 
eee ees VOEUM Ge 
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People in a 
quite likely to 


HE WAS THINKING OF. 
very sentimental state of mind are 
give sentimental meanings to what 





Post-office address, Gibbsville, Wisconsin. 


you say to them. ‘The best specimens of improvement are from F. B. Davis, Jewett City, Conn., whose portrait and auto- 


A negro presented himself at the desk of Harry 
Retchten, Mrarriage-license clerk of the Probate| (From the Pall Mall Gasette, 
Court, the other day, and asked for n license to 
marry his dusky Dulcinea. Among other problems) sirable in whatever station in 


graphs (both old and new) are given below. 


pert and elegant penman, an in- 
spection of Mr, Gaakell’s system 


London, Eng.) would do 80.” 
‘ould do s0.' 
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sah,” responded the American citizen of Ethiopian | ten with greater enscand rapid 





descent. 


“But you said you were related,” answered | (From the New York Daily | 


Reichten. 
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raid Scipio; so he got his license.—Cincinnati En-| t¥e, anidity am 


quirer. 
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beauty. 

here ia no style of writing, 
plain or ornaments, busines or 

Sats epistolary, for lady’ or gentle- 


this admirablesystem. And we 





at anchor in the harbor of Port-au-Prince, saw a! With a desire to become an ex- 
shark leap after indigestible food. [From the Illustrated Christian Weekly, N.Y.) 


The German 


anchor somewhat quickly with its steam windlass, 


+ “The wonderful advance made by persons using Gaskell’s Compendium is a good evidence of the value of 
steamer lying near us drew up its] gat system. Prof, Gaskell is  gentioman who knows what he attempts 10 teach.” 


and when it was about fifteen feet above the water, Present Style: 


a 
a monster shark, that lad no doubt discovered from & Former Style: 
a distance the moving object in the water and pur- 
sued it, leaped after it perpendicularly more than 


some twelve to fourteen feet into the 
He fe: 
A SECOND ENEMY. 


A correspondent of Land and Water tells an incl- 


its full length, 








dent which exhibits the inhumanity of a man to a ———— 
Former Style: 


bird: 


Iheardachrious fact the otherday from undoubted 
authority. A gentleman driving along a road saw a 


hawk chase a 
the chase, whet 
the road and 


from which hole he took it out, killed it, aud took it 
home and ate it. If I had been in his place, I don’t ‘ 


think I should 


such an attempt to save its life. 


A PROSAIC CHILD. 


Former Style: 


Present Stylo: 


‘pipe, and stopped his trap to watch 
; to his surprise, the snipe flew on to 
into a hole in the wall close to him, 





have killed the poor thing that made Present Style: 


aS 


One of those small boys in whom the imagination . 
is not developed was present at an exhibition of yy 
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For the Companion, 


THE HOSTLER’S 
STORY. 


By J. T. Trowbridge, 


‘What amused us most at 
the Lake House last summer 
was the performance of a 
bear in the back yard. 

He was fastened to a pole 
by a chain, which gave him. 
a range of a dozen or fifteen 
feet. It was not very safe 
for visitors to come within 
that circle, unless they were 
prepared for rough hand- 
ling. 

He had a way of suddenly 
catching you to his bosom, 
and picking your pockets of 
peanuts and candy,—if you 
carried any about you,—in 
a manner which took your 
breath away. He stood up 
to his work on his hind legs 
in a quite human fashion, 
and used paw and tongue 
with amazing skill and vi- 
vacity. He was friendly, 
and didn’t mean any harm, 
but he was a rude play- 
fellow. 

I ehall-wever forget the 
ludicrous adventure of 4 
dandified New-Yorker who 
came out into the yard to 
feed bruin on seed-cakes, 
and did not feed him: fast 
enough. 

He had approached a trifle 
too near, when all at once 
the bear whipped an arm 
about him, took him to 
his embrace, and “went 
through” his pockets in a 
hurry. The terrified face of the struggling and 
screaming fop, and the good-natured, business- 
like expression of the fumbling and munching 
beast, offered the funniest sort of contrast. 

The one-eyed hostler, who was the bear’s es- 
pecial guardian, lounged leisurely to the spot. 

“Keep still, and he won't hurt ye," he said, 

turning his quid. “That’s one of his tricks. 
Throw out what you've got, and he'll leave 
ye.” 
The dandy made haste to help bruin to the 
last of the seed-cakes, and escaped without in- 
jury, but ina ridiculous plight,—his hat smashed, 
his necktie and linen rumpled, and his watch 
dangling; but his fright was the most laughable 
part of all. 

The one-eyed hostler made a motion to the 
beast, who immediately climbed the pole, and 
looked at us from the cross-piece at the top. 

“A bear,’’ said the one-eyed hostler, turning 
his quid again, ‘‘is the best-hearted, knowin’est 
critter that goes on all-fours. I’m speakin’ of 
our native black bear, you understand. The 
brown bear aint half so respectable, and the 
grizzly is one of the ngliest brutes in creation. 
Come down here, Pomp!”” 

Pomp slipped down the pole and advanced 
towards the one-eyed hostler, walking on his 
hind legs and rattling his chain. 

“Playful as a kitten!” said the one-eyed hos- 
tler, fondly. “I'll show ye.” 

He took a wooden bar from a clothes-horse 
near by, and made a lunge with it at Pomp’s 
breast. 

No pugilist or fencing-master could have par- 
ried a blow more neatly. Then the one-eyed 
hostler began to thrust and strike with the bar 
as if in downright earnest. 

“Rather savage play,” I remarked. And a 
friend by my side, who never misses a chance to 
make a pun, added,— 

“Yes, a decided act of bar-bear-ity.”” 





THE HOSTLER’S 8TORY. 


“Oh, he likes it!’ said the one-eyed hostler. 
“Ye can’t hit him.” 

And indeed it was so. No matter how or 
where the blow was simed, n movement of 
Pomp’s paw, quick as a flash of lightning, 
knocked it aside, and he stood good-humoredly 
waiting for more. 

“Once in a while,” said the one-eyed hostler, 
resting from the exercise and leaning on the 
bar, while Pomp retired to his pole, ‘there’sa 
bear of this species that’s vicious and blood- 
thirsty. Generally, you let them alone and 
they'll let you alone. They waggt run from 
you maybe, but they won’t go out Of their way 
to pick a quarrel. They don’t swagger round 
with a chip on their shoulder lookin’ for some 
fool to knock it off.” 

“Will they eat you?” some one inquired; for 
there was a ring of spectators around the per- 
formers by this time. 

“As likely as not, if they are sharp-set, and 
you lay yourself out to be eaten; but it aint their 
habit to go for human flesh. Roots, nuts, ber- 
ries, bugs, and any small game they can pick 
up, satisfies their humble appetite as a gencral 
thing. 

“But they’re amazin’ fond of honey, and 
there’s no end of stingin’ they won't stand for 
the fun of robbin’ a bee-nest. They’re omni- 
vourous as a hog.” 

The spectators smiled, while some one re- 
marked,— 

“You mean omnivorous,” 

The hostler winked his one eye knowingly, 
and replied,— 

“T mean omnivourous,’’ with a still stronger 
accent on the wrong syllable. “I found the word 
in a book, and it means eatin’ or devourin’ all 
sorts. That’s whata bear does. He likes every- 
thing, and 1 good deal of it. He can’t live on 
suckin’ his paws all winter, neither. That's a 
foolish notion.” 





“Do you mean to say a bear doesn’t hiber- 
nate?” T asked. 

“He hibernates,—yes, I believe that’s what 
they call it,”’ replied the one-eyed hostler. “He 
lies curled up kind o’ torpid sometimes in win- 
ter; but what he really lives on then is his fat, 

“Fat is fuel, so ter speak. He lays it up in 
the fall, and burns it outin the winter. He goes 
into his cold-weather quarters plump, aud comes 
out lean; but it’s only in very cold weather that 
he keeps so quiet. In mild, open winters he’s out 
foragin’ around, and when there comes a warm 
spell in the toughest winter, you may see him. 
He likes to walk out and see what’s goin’ on, 
anyhow.” 

The one-eyed hostler leaned against the pole, 
stroked Pomp’s fur affectionately, and contin- 
ued somewhat in this style: 

“Bears are partic’larly fond of fat, juicy pigs, 
and once give ’em a taste of human flesh,—why, 
I shouldn’t want my children to be playin’ in the 
woods within a good many miles of their den! 

“Which reminds me of Old ‘Two Claws, as 
they used to call him, a bear that plagued the 
folks over in Ridgetown, where I was brought 
up,—wal, as much as forty year ago. 

“He got his name from the peculiar shape of 
his foot, and he got that from trifling with a 
gun-trap. You know what that is,—a loaded 
gun set in such a way that a bear or any game 
that’s curious about it, must come up to it the 
way it p’ints; a bait is hung before the muzzle, 
and a string runs from that to the trigger. 

“He was a cunning fellow, and he put out an 
investigatin’ paw at the piece of pork before try- 
ing his jaws on it; so instead of gettin’ a bullet 
in the head, he merely had_a bit of his paw shot 
away. There were but two claws left on that 
foot, as his bloody tracks showed. 

“He got off; but this experience seemed to 
have soured his disposition. He owed a spite to 
the settlement. 

“One night a great row was heard in my un- 
cle’s pig-pen. He and the boys rushed out with 
pitchforks, a gun and a lantern. They knew 
what the trouble was, or soon found out. 

“A huge black bear had broken down the side 
of the pen; he had seized a fat porker, and was 
actually Ingging him off in his arms! The pig 
was kicking and squealing, but the bear had him 
fast. He did not seem at all inclined to give up 
his prey, even when attacked. He looked sullen 
and ugly; but a few jabs from a pitchfork, ard 
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“*The old fellow had no notion of losing his 
dinner just fora woman and a mongrel cur. But 
she struck him a tremendous blow on the back; 
at the same ‘time the pup got him by the leg. He 
dropped the young one to defend himself. She 
caught it up and ran, leaving the two beasts to 
have it out together. 

“The bear made short work with the car, but 
instead of following the woman and child, he 
skulked off into the woods. 

“The settlers got together for a grand hunt; 
but Old Two Claws—for the tracks showed that 
he was the sconndrel—escaped into the monn- 
tains, and lived to make more trouble another 
day. 

“The child? Oh, the child was scarcely hurt! 
It had got squeezed and scratched a little in the 
fiual tussle; that was all. 

“As to the bear, he was next heard of in our 
settlement,”” 

The hostler hesitated, winked his one eye with 
an odd expression, put a fresh quid into his 
cheek, and finally resumed,— 

“A brother-in-law of my uncle, a man of the 
uname of Rush, was one day chopping in the 
woods about half a mile from his house, when 
his wife went out to carry him his luncheen. 

“She left two children at home, a boy about 
five years old, and a baby just big enough to 
toddle around. 

“The boy had often been told that if he strayed 
into the woods with his brother a bear might 
carry them off, and she charged him again that 
forenoon not to go away from the house; but he 
was an enterprising little fellow, and when the 
san shone go pleasant, and the woods looked so 
inviting, he wasn't one to be afraid of bears. 

“The woman stopped to see her husband fall 
a big beech he was cutting, and then went back 
to the house; but just before she got there, she 
saw the oldest boy coming ont of the woods on 
the other side. He was alone. He was white 
asa sheet, and so frightened af first that he 
couldn’t speak. 

“Johnny,” says she, catching hold of him, 
‘what is the matter?’ 

“*A bear!’ he gasped out at last. 

“‘Where is your little brother?’ was her next 
question. 

“«T don’t know,’ said he, too much frightened 
to know anything just then. 

“« ‘Where did you leave him?’ says she. 

“Then he seemed to have gotten his wits to- 
gether a little. ‘A bear took him!’ said he. 

“You can guess what sort of an agony the 
mother was in. 

““O Johnny, tell me true! Think! 
was it?” 

“In the woods,’ he said. 
—I run.’ 

“She caught him up and hurried with him 
into the woods. She begged him to show her 
where he was with his little brother when the 
bear cnme along. He pointed out two or three 
places. In one of them the earth was soft. 
There were fresh tracks crossing it,—bear tracks. 
There was no doubt about it. 

“It was a terrible situation for a poor woman. 
Whether to follow the bear and try to recover 
her child, or go at once for her husband, or alarm 
the neighbors, what to do with Johnny mean- 
while,—all that would have been hard enough 
for her to decide even if she had had her wits 
about her. 

“She hardly knew what she did, but just fol- 
lowed her instinct, and ran with Johnny in her 
arms, or dragging him after her, to where her 
husband was chopping. 

“Well,”’ continued the one-eyed hostler, ‘I 
needn’t try to describe what followed. They 
went back to the house, and Rush took his rifle 
and started on the track of the bear, vowing that 
he would not come back without either the 
child or the bear's hide. 

“The news weut like wildfire through the set- 
tlement. In an hour half-a-dozen men with 
their dogs were on the track with Rush. It was 
so much trouble for him to follow the trail that 
they soon overtook him with the help of the 
dogs. 

“But in spite of them the bear got into the 
mountains. Two of the dogs came up with him, 
and one, the only one that could follow a scent, 
had his back broken by a stroke of his paw. 
After that it was almost impossible to track him, 
and one after another the hunters gave up and 
returned home. 

“At last Rush was left alone; but nothing 
could induce him to tarn back. He shot some 
small game in the mountains, which he cooked 
for his supper, slept on the ground, and started 
on the trail again in the morning. 

“Along in the forenoon he came in sight of 
the bear as he was crossing a stream He hada 
good shot at him as he was climbing the bank 
on the other side. 


Where 


‘Bear come along, 
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“The bear kept on, but it was easier tracking 
him after that by hia blood. 

“That evening a hunter, haggard, his clothes 
all in tatters, found his way to a backwoodsman’s 
hut over in White’s Valley. It was Rush. He 
told his story in a few words as he rested on a 
stool. He had found no traces of his child, but 
he had killed the bear. It was Old Two Claws. 
He had left hin on the hills, and came to the 
settlement for help. 

“The hunt had taken him a round-about 
course, and he was then not more than seven 
miles from home. The next day, gun in hand, 
with the bear-skin strapped to his back,—the car- 
cass had been given to his friend the back woods- 
man,—he started to return by an easier way 
through the woods. 

“It was a sad revenge he had had, but there 
was & grim sort of satisfaction in lugging home 
the hide of the terrible Old Two Claws. 

‘As he came in sight of his log-house, out ran 
his wife to meet him, with—what do you sup- 
pose?—little Johnny dragging at her skirts, and | 
the lost child in her arms. 

“Then, for the first time, the man dropped; 
but he didn’t get down any further than his 
knees, He clung to hix wife and baby, and 
thanked God for the miracle. 

“But it wasn’t much of a miracle, after all. 

“Little Johnny had been playing around the 
door, and lost sight of the baby, and maybe for- 
gotten all about him, when he strayed into the 
woods and saw the bear. Then he remembered 
all that he had heard of the danger of being car- 
ried off and eaten, and of course he had a terri- 
ble fright. When asked about his little brother, 
he didn’t know anything about him, and I sup- 
pose reaHy imagined that the bear had got him. 

“But the baby had crawled into a snug place 
under the side of the rain-trougk, and there he 
was fast asleep all the while. Then he woke up 
two or three hours after, and the mother heard 
him cry; her husband was far away on the hunt. 

“True,—this story I've told you?’ added the 
one-eyed hostler, as some one questioned him. 
“Every word of it!’’ 

“But your name is Rush, isn’t it?’ I said. 

The one eye twinkled humorously. 

“My name is Rush. My uncle’s brother-in- 
law was my own father.”’ 

“And you?” exclaimed a bystander. 

“T,"’ said the one-eyed .hostler, ‘‘am the very 
man who warn’t eaten by the bear when I was a 
baby!" 





RECONCILIATION. 


We crown the unconscious brow with wreath of bays: 
We press in pulseless hands the sweetest flowers. 
When all unneeded any grace of ours 

We find a voice for all the loving praise 





For which, perhaps, through weary, unblessed days 

‘The heart had hungered. We are siow to prove 

The tenderness we feel, till some dark day 

‘We can do naught but bow onr head and pray 

‘That Heaven may teach us how to show our love. 

May it not be that on the other side 

They walt for us, and, Uke us, long to make 

The sad wrongs right, ready to give and take 

‘The hand-clasps and the k: ere denied ? 
CaRLoTTa PERKY. 





For the Companion. 
CUSPADORES. 

There is probably no human wenkness that 
awakens more derisive contempt than a false 
assumption of superior knowledge. The vanity 
of young people frequently leads them into ludi- 
crous positions, and sometimes even into serious 
difficulties, through a pretence of knowing things 
of which they are really ignorant. The experi- 
ence of one of my young friends is a case in 
point. 

Silvia Morden is a girl of sixteen. She is both 
bright and pretty. Her worst fault was the one 
LT have mentioned,—a most ridiculous mania for 
wishing to appear well acquainted with all sub- 
jects. 

The flattery of her companions at Miss Hall’s 
“Young Ladies’ Academy” no doubt had some- 
thing to do with this folly; for she was gener- 
ous, and a great favorite with her schoolmates. 
It often led hgpinto difficulties, as falsehood 
in any form always does, and Silvia was really 
becoming a confirmed liar when the little epi- 
sode I am about to relate, checked her on the 
very brink of the precipice. 

The craze for “high art decorations” had 
spread from the great city centres to the country 
town of Atwood, where Silvia’s parents lived. 
Of course every one understands that “‘high art” 
becomes very much diluted in its country pro- 
gress, and when it appears in out-of-the-way 
places, where the people are neither wealthy nor 
well read, it is apt to degenerate into very low 
art, indeed. 

But the Atwood girls did what they could to 
follow the fashions. Old ginger-jars were 
dragged down, covered with paint, and pasted 
over with beetles, and birds, and flowers, in 





utter disregard of the unities. Here Egyptian 








there a clay amphora, of thej shape of the Greeks 
or Romans, was adorned with gaudy plates cut 
out of fashien magazines. 

The merchants in Atwood, taking advantage 
of this furore, sent for all shapes of pottery, but 
they could not import the taste to decorate it. 
Atwood, however, was satisfied with its own 
style of art, and that was sufficient. 

Silvia’s decorations were rather better than 
those of her acquaintances. She read every- 
thing she could on the subject, but, with her 
usual self-conceit, refused to ask any questions 
of those who might have enlightened her, and 
in fact, set herself up as an oracle on art decora- 
tions, 

One day, she saw in a city paper a list of arti- 
cles for decoratiou, among which were ‘‘cuspa- 
dores.”” 

“What on earth is a ‘cuspadore'?” she asked 
herself. : 

Of course, something lovely, she judged, from 
the name. It was high-sounding, and seemed 
classical. She concluded it must be one of those 
lovely vases rhe had read descriptions of, and 
she determined to buy one that very evening, 
tor of vourse Morris had them among hik new 
lut of potteries, 

She went to school that morniug with her 
head full of cuspadores. She missed all her les- 
sonx, and got a bad mark for inattention, but the 
thought of a cuspadore kept her from worrying 
over her misfortunes. 

“Ido hope Miss Hall isn’t going to keep us 
all the afternoon bothering over that rhetoric,” 
she said to her friend Anna Lee. “I want to 
go up towu this evening. and must go, if it’s 
dark when I yet home.’’ 

“What are you so crazy to go up town for?” 
asked Anna. 

“Oh, I want to go to Morris’s store to get a 
euspadore,"” 

“Cuspa— what?” inquired her amazed com- 
panion, ‘‘What on earth is that?” 

“You'll see when I get it,’ was the evasive 
answer. 

“Oh, bother your mysteries! You needn't 
make a secret of it. Just tell me what it is and 
what it’s for.” 

With all her heart, Silvia wished that she 
could answer that question, Thinking she could 
not be very far wrong, she ventured to say,— 

“It’s a lovely antique vase. 1’m going to put 
a running border of roses and pansies on it,— 
the sweetest pictures you ever saw,—and I'll put 
it on the mantel for flowers.” 

“I never heard of them before,’’ persisted 
Anna, ‘Where did you see them, Sil?” 

Another falsehood was required. 

“I saw a great many pretty things when I was 


|in the city last March, and cuspadores were 
' among them.” 


“Well, I'll wait and see yours,” answered un- 
suspicious Anna. “If I like it, I’ll get one too. 
Now mind you show it to me first when you've 
finished it.” 

As soon as school was dismissed, Silvia hur- 
ried through Atwood to the store of Mr. Morris. 

The clerk who came bowing to her was a 
young man for whom she had a special dislike, 
—‘“‘a conceited idiot,” she called him to her 
companions, “‘with an offensive familiarity of 
manner.” In reality, Tom Jordan was a well- 
meaning young man, though rather silly, but 
his vanity and conceit happened to jar upon the 
same marked characteristics in Miss Silvia. 

“What shall I show you this evening, Miss 
Silvia?” rabbigg his hands and smiling blandly. 

“Are nono of the other clerks disengaged?” 
she asked, loftily. 

The young man’s smile faded away. 
afraid, Miss Morden, they're all busy. 
show you anything?” 

“Have you any cuspadores among your new 
pottery?’ 

“What did you say?” asked Tom. 

“I said cuspadores. I presume you know 
what they are.” 

Now Jordan didn’t know any better than she 
what cuspadores are. But he, too, had a repu- 
tation to support for knowing everything in his 
line of business. He wag not going to peril it at 
a counter full of gaping customers by acknowl- 
edging his ignorance. 

He would question her a little, to find out 
what it was, 

He put his finger to his forehead, and shut his 
eyes, as if trying to remember where the cuspa- 
dores were placed. 

“What style do you wish? The fact is, there 
are so many different shapes in vogue now.” 

“Oh, the most antique, of course. I doat on 
those queer antique things.”” 

His head in a whirl, Tom rushed into the back 
room, leaving Silvia conversing with some ac- 
quaintances who had come in. From the back 
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who was lately ftom Philadelphia, was absorbed 
over a column of figures, 

‘Ralston, what under the sun is a cuspadore?”” 
he cried. 

“It’s a spittoon,—a spit-box,—yonu ninny! If 
you interrupt me again, I'll shy mine at your 
head!” 

“Whew!” whistled Tom. ‘Who'd have 
thought that ‘toploftical’ young miss, with her 
airs and graces, used tobacco? I s’pore she rubs, 
or maybe she smokes. One never knows, Ral- 
ston, what girls are up to.” 

“But I know what I'll be up to if you don’t 
clear out!"’ cried the angry book-keeper. 

Tom rummaged the warehouse, and found a 
common earthenware spittoon, which he dragged 
out in triumph. 

“I wonder if she thinks she can buy spittoons 
by a new-fangled name,” he muttered, “and 
nobody know what she wants ’em for? I'll let 
her know she can’t put her finger in my eye. 
That's why she wanted another clerk.”” 

With a flourish and a smirk, Tom deposited 
the spittoon on the counter under Silvia’s aston- 
ished eyes. 

‘‘Here’s a cuspadore, Miss Morden; not the 
very finest article, but it serves every purpose. 
Cleans easy, too, and that’s the great thing, after 
all. Shall I send you a pair?” 

Utterly astonished and struck dumb, Silvia 
stood gazing at the hideous thing. 

“And look here, Miss Morden," dropping his 
voice to a confidential whisper, ‘“‘we've got the 
finest lot of tobacco and the best snuff you ever 
used. Oh, I know,—I’ll not mention it. Young 
ladies, of course, have their little secrets,—I un- 
derstand that, and I'll be upon honor, ‘pon my 
word I will.”” 

“You insulting creature!’ Silvia gasped. 

Her look and tone caused Tom to back, and 
bump his head so violently against a shelf that, 
for minute, he was blind. When he recovered 
his sight, Silvin had left the store, and the peo- 
ple at the counter were gazing with wide-open 
eyes on the scene. 

“What did you say to Miss Morden, that she 
flew off insuch a rage?’ asked a tall, gaunt, 
spectacled old maid, — Miss James, —who was 
the terror of the town for her ill-natured gossip 
and interfering ways. 

“Upon my word, ma’am, I said nothing insult- 
ing,” replied the angered clerk. ‘Miss Silvia 
asked for a apittoon, and I showed her one. Of 
course people do not want spittoons pnless they 
use tobacco, do they? I am sure I- meant no 
harm. I only wanted to pecommodate a cus- 
tomer.” te ge 

“Of course, of course said his grim listener. 
“Jadge Morden and her ma don’t dream of their 
daughter's goings-on, I'm sure of that. I'ma 
friend, and they'll know it before I’m an hour 
older.”” 

She stalked out of the store, and down to 
Judge Morden’s house. Without ringing, she 
marched into the sitting-room, where Mrs. Mor- 
den was at work. 

“Clara Morden,” she said, in her sharpest 
tones, for she was an old acquaintance of the 
lady, “how have you brought up your daughter, 
that she’s disgracing you?” 

“Diagracing! Are you talking of Silvia?” 

Gentle Mrs. Morden’s face was pale as she 
turned her startled eyes on her visitor. 

“Who else? Don’t you think it a disgrace for 
a girl to use tobacco? and that’s what Sil does, 
and goes and buys a spittoon before the whole 
town! I’dtobacco her! But everybody knows it 
by this time, and whether she gives it up or not, 
people will keep on thinking she uses it. You 
always did give that girl too much head. I’ve 
told you so time and again, and now you see 
you’d better have taken my advice.” 

Mrs. Morden had regained her calmness by 
this time. 

“There is certainly some mistake,” she said, 
coolly. “I will ask Silvia about it when she 
comes in.” 

“You'll find it no mistake,” said her visitor. 
“At least half-a-dozen people were in Morris’s 
this evening when she asked for the spittoon, 
and then got mad with the clerk about some. 
thing.” 

The explanation Silvia was compelled to make 
that evening, though it acquitted her of the first 


charge, left a most painful impression upon her _ 


mother that the habit of falsehood had grown 
upon her daughter. 

“TI will not add to your punishment by re- 
proof,”’ ghe said, gravely, ‘because I foresee the 
mortification that this is going to bring to you. 
No explanation will convince half the gossips in 
town that you have not the filthy habit of using 
tobacco, and the story will cling to you for 
years.”” 

“That's harsh and unjust!” Silvia cried, hotly. 
“Tt was a mistake anybody might have made.” 
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“Yes, anybody who pretends to know what 
you are ignorant of. There is a strong likeness 
in the family of lies, and it is neither hard nor 
unjust that we should be punished for them. 
‘Your humiliation I hope may prove a salutary 
lesson.”” 

It did. Silvia is rarely tempted now to her 
old pretences of superior knowledge. The cus- 
padore story brought her such pain and mortifi- 
tion that the scars remain yet. 

egy 
For the Companion. 


IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Five Cuarters.—Cuar. I. 
By 0. A. Stephens. 


We were boiling down “salts” that winter in Black 
Ash Swamp,—not epsom salts, but an extract from 
the lye of wood ashes. The ashes were boiled much 
as maple sap is boiled in order to obtain sugar. 

I do not know whether the reader ever heard of 
such a thing. It was one of many ventures which 
Edward Martin, Vet Chase and myself made when 
we were boys up in the Maine backwoods in order 

. to obtain a little money. 

Black Ash Swamp was four or five miles up Mud 
Stream, a small tributary of the Penobecot. It was 
situated on “wild” land, as it was called, and was 
full of yellow ash, black ash and elm. 

‘We had gone there early in November. Our first 
work was to fell the great ash-trees and cut them up 
so that the wood could be burned in ricks. Many of 
the trees were very old, nearly lifeless, and punky 
at the heart; but they made an abundance of ashes. 

There is no wood in the world from which such 
quantities of ashes can be secured; and that is the 
reason, I suppose, why the tree is called ash. Nor 
is there another tree whose ashes make so strong a 
lye. It was for this reason that we came here to 
morke “‘salts.”” 

We brought up on our raft twenty old flour-bar- 
rels, to be used as leach-tubs. These were set up in 
a semi-circle round our bojling-place, which was a 
long stone “arch.” A pole and lamber-shed served 
us a8 a camp. 

We used to sit there evenings, and by the light of 
the fire under the boiling kettles of lye, try to read 
£sop’s fables in Latin, and I never to this day take 
up my old Latin reader without seeming to hear the 
ateady drip-drop of those twenty leach-tubs. 

Making salts was hard work for us, though not 
much harder than translating some of those fables; 
but one needs to work to keep warm in Northern 
Maine in December. 

In the forenoons we would all three cut and split 
the ash into fire-wood, then burn it and boil the 
ashes. Sometimes we burned eight or ten cords in 
@ single rick, which made from seven to ten barrels 
of ashes. Then we poured water into the barrels, 
and set earthen pans or pots underneath to catch 
the lye as it drained through. 

When onr four iron kettles,—hung with “hooks” 
toa long pole over our arch,—were alt boiling, there 
was a strong odor, and the steam made our eyes 
smart. It took a lively fire,and we made a good 
many ashes in the arch. 

When boiled away, the lye leaves a residuum, 
which, in color and general appearance, resembles 
brown sugar. This was the “salts.” It is very 
strong. Compared with lye, it is like the ofl of pep- 
permint compared with peppermint tea. 

‘We had been promised six cents a pound for salts 
delivered at Bangor, to be refined into soda. When 
we met with no interruptions, we obtained from 
forty to fifty pounds of salts in a day. Nota very 
rapid way of getting rich, yet better than nothing 
tor boys who were determined to earn something 80 
that we could prepare for college. 

But it was shocking work for the hands, handling 
the lye and these “salts.” Round our finger nails 
the skin was eaten off, and the nails themselves were 
warped and yellowed. Often the blood followed a 
single accidental slop of the “juice” which settled 
at the bottom of the “salts.” I once heard a man 
who used to make salts say that he spoiled a horse 
by carrying a bagful of the nearly dry extract thrown 
across the saddle. Some of the juice trickled out, 
and going under the saddle, not only took the hair 
off, but made terrible sores, which it was found 
well-nigh impossible to heal. The liqnid corroded 
our iron kettles very rapidly. 

All through November, December and January we 
worked industriously, and studied our Latin. In 
snmmer the swamp would have been unhealthy and 
dangerous to life; but in winter, with the mud and 
water-holes frozen solidly, it was a warm, comfort- 
able location, for it Iny in a grent valley, inclosed by 
high mountain ridges, that were covered by dense 
growths of pine and spruce. It fairly seemed as if 
the great fires which we built every afternoon 
warmed up the whole swamp. 

Our smoke would often almost hide the sun when 
the weather was calm. Very little wind at any time 
found its way into our sheltered valley. The winter 
fortunately wasa mild one. The snow was not more 
than a foot deep, and rains occasionally fell, leaving 
an icy crnst. 

One of these rain storms came during the last days 
of January. It thawed for two days, and then be- 
came cold on the following night. Next morning, 
while we wore getting breakfast, boiling potatoes 
and baking biscuits in onr tin baker, we heard out 
in the woods, to the east of our camp, sounds as if 
some animal was walking on the snow and breaking 
throngh the crust. 

We listened, ‘The sounds came nenrer,and pretty 
soon we saw throngh the tree trunks that they were 
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made by a bear. Probably the warm rain had 
roused him out of his winter den, or else he was 
starved out, for he looked surly and fierce, as if he 
felt cross. 

He walked leisurely until he was within seven or 
eight rods of us. Then he stopped and looked at us 
a minute, but started forward again, and would 
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SHOOTING THE BEAR. 


probably have gone on civilly, had not Ed 
took our gun, which we kept loaded, and 
ran after him. 

Hearing Ed coming, the bear turned 
round and ran towards him. : 

Ed stopped and took aim. The bear at once rose 
on his hind legs, and fanned the air with his paws. 

Ed fired, and fortunately killed him with a single 
charge of buck-shot. 

But I never saw a poorer bear. His hair was rusty, 
and he was evidently not in good health. The meat 
we could not eat; the very crows would have passed. 
it by. 

‘We wanted, however, candles to study by, and 
thought we could obtain grease cnough from poor 
bruin to serve this purpose. 

So we cut the body up, hair and all,—for his hide 
absolutely stuck to bis bones,—and that night cleared 
out one of the kettles, and commenced trying out 
our bear's grease. 

The contents of the kettle sizzled there all the 
evening, giving off anything but an 
agreeable odor. We were translating 
the fable of “‘The Mouse and the Peas- 
aut” that night, and nihil Mehurcule is 
still mixed up in my mind with the odor 
of that old bear. 

By nine o'clock the oil was fried out. 
‘We threw the scraps into the fire, and 
these made, if possible, a still more 
disagreeable odor asthey burned. The 
whole swamp was full of it. 

The hot fat was then poured off intoa 
tin pail, and hung in a little spotted 
maple near one end of our camp-shed. 
‘We used to hang all our tin dishes and 
ladies here, for the maple had low 
limbs, which we had cut off so as to 
leave the stubs for pegs. 

Underneath this tree was the great 
box—an old grain-box from a logging- 
camp—in which we stored our “salts” 
as it was made. 

In the night—it must have been after 
midnight, for the fire was out—I was 
roused from sleep by Ed, who was mov- 
ing aboat the shed. I thonght at first 
that he was walking in his sleep,—for 
he was a somnambulist,—and gave him 
a shake. 

“Sh!” whispered he. ‘There's some- 
thing sniffing round the arch.” 

We both peered sharply, but it was 
80 dark that we could see nothing. 

“Jt's the mate to that old bear, I 
guess,” Ed whispered. “He’s lonely, 
and wants company.” 

“More likely he has smelled the fat,” 
said I, “and intends to steal it.”” 

“Perhaps so,” said Ed, “I thought we should 
draw some beast or other tous. Sh! TI believe I can 
see him. Keep still! I'll teach him not to steal 
from his neighbors.” 

Ed reached for the gun, which at night always Iny 
loaded at the head of our bunk. 

Cocking the gun, he took nim and fired. | 

There was a yell almost as loud as the report, and 





it startled me a good deal worse. I once heard n 


frozen stream and ran for the mountain-side. 
took for the echoes at first,came back amazingly distinct 
from the mountains all about us. 
“those cries are other wolves answering him!” 


beasts. 

> unle: 
It may be a wild opinion, but I haven't a doubt that the |" 
odor of those bones drew wolves twenty-five miles off to 
us that night. 

s soon as Vet spoke, Ed and I both knew there must 















vicious hound when shot make almost just such a 
noise. It was really a blood-curdling sound. 

‘Vet had been sound asleep. The gun and the yell 
brought him suddenly to his feet. 

«What is it?” he screamed. ‘What's the matter?” 

“Matter?” exclaimed Ed; “that was a wolf! An 
ugly customer, too.” 

The creature had ran yelping away, and now the 
whole swamp resounded to its cries, as it crossed the 
What we 





“Why,” cried Vet, 


is strange what a distance the smell of burned bones 
scraps will be carried to the noses of carnivorous 
A hunter in the woods better not burn such re- 
he wants to draw dangerous game about him. 





be other wolves howling. 
It made us feel almost 
frightened, there, in the 
dead of night, for we soon 
found that the creatures 
were drawing together and 
coming nearer, large num- 
bers of them. Ed loaded 
the gun again. 

“But what good will that 
do if there’s a pack of ’em?” 
Vet exclaimed. 

If we had had a log camp 
with a door, we shouldn’t 
have felt yneasy; but our 
open shed would not afford 
us safety. There was no 
time to be lost, for the 
wolves were racing and 
scurrying about the swamp, 
not half a mile away. 

“I'm going into that old 
stooping hemlock!” said 
Vet, and he ran for it. 

This large mossy hemlock 
was a few yardsto the right 
of our camp. It leaned 
down and rested partly in a 
great elm that stood on the 
bank of the stream. 

Any one could make a 
run and scramble up the 
trunk of this tree to the first 
limbs, twelve or fourteen 
feet. Ed and I only waited to place two big stones 
from the arch upon our pork cask, and also to 
throw our flour-bag and meal-bag upon the roof of 
the shed. Then we scrambled after Vet. 

We got amongst the green boughs, and perched 
ourselves as comfortably as we could. There was 
no wind, and the temperature could not have been 
below freezing, much. 

We had but just got into the hemlock when two or 
three wolves ran by, and were soon scurrying about 
our “arch” and camp,—going and coming, here and 
there, uttering, now and then, a quick, eager yelp, 
like hounds hunting a track. 

Though it was pretty dark, we could distinguish 
their dusky forms. We could hear them eating, too, 
the bones, scraps and offal we had thrown out,— 
quarrelling, snapping and fighting with one another. 

Several times, one or more of 
them were the shed-roof. 
They dragged off the meal-bag, 
and tugged at the cloth, and 
dragged the bag about the ground. 
Then they began to jump into 
‘ the little spotted maple. This 
was so near that we could see 
them better. They tore down 
tho tin dishes, and still kept leap- 
ing up. 

“Good-by, candles!” muttered 
Ed. “They're after that 
pail of bear’s grease.” 
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TRYING OIL 


Pretty soon, we heard the pail go down, thump’ 
into the box of “‘salts,” that was, as I have said, un- 
derneath it. Then there was a greft rush and snap- 
ping of the whole pack—twenty to thirty of them, we 
thought—as they licked it up from among the salts. 

They hurried hither and thither round the camp 
for ten or fifteen minutes longer, then dropped off, 
one after another, in response to howlings further 
down the stream. 
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The next morning, we saw where they had upset 
the bear-fat into the “salts.” The oi] had not cooled, 
and of course it soaked down into the loose salts. In 
their eagerness to get the warm grease, the rabid 
brutes had eaten grease and salts together. 

“Well,” said Ed, “some of 'em will be troubled 
with dyspepsia after this, that’s certain.” 

This was Wednesday. Friday morning, Vet and 
I set off to go to thesettlement. We followed down 
Mad Stream five miles, to where it entered the Pe- 
nobscot. Here there was, or had recently been, 
open water, now only partly frozen over. 

We could not get upon the river at the forks, and 
had to follow up the bank thirty or forty rods. We 
had gone only a few steps when we came upon a 
dead wolf, lying close down to the water's edge, 
among brush and drift-stuff. 

“Here's one of our friends!” cried Vet, laughing. 

‘We hauled the carcass up to the top of the bank. 
It was a good-sized wolf, as large as a fox-hound. 
We felt pretty happy, for the State then paid a 
bounty of eight dollars on wolf-scalps; and the hide 
—if we could get it off—would bring two or three 
dollars more. 

Well, we had not gone four rods further when we 
came upon another wolf, curled up, dead, near the 
water. And—to cut the story short—we found eight 
dead wolves lying along that strip of open water. 

The “salts” had proved a fatal meal for them. 

‘We were not long going for Ed, and then we 
skinned the lot. But it wasa tough job. We could 
not help cutting the hides considerably, and in con- 
sequence of this, we obtained but eleven dollars for 
these. We got seventy-six dollars in all, however, 
and this was a large amount for us in those hard, 
self-denying days. 


— OF 
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IN THE MINING REGIONS. 
At the Station. 

The cars stopped at a rude station. A little girl 
standing by a cow was the only human being to be 
seen. The girl was barefoot; her white hair looked 
as if it had not been touched by any comb for a 
week. 

Grandly the hills stretched out, summit after sum- 
mit. Here and there could be seen a little home, 
plain enough and poor enough, but made beautifal 
by its emerald setting. 

“Do you work in the mills?” I asked the child 
with the white head. She stuck her forefinger in 
her month, looked shyly down, and shook her head. 


Aunt Sally. 

“Is that your cow?” was the next question. She 
nodded this time, and looked up at us with pleas- 
ant blue eyes. 

“Can you show us where the mine is?” 

“Yes, I can,” she said, brightening at the small 
pit of money I held out, “it’s yenter,—coom an’ I'l! 
tell ye.” 

We followed ber to a fissure in the side of the hill, 
a place of rough beams, and bare of verdure. It 
seemed singularly deserted, for it wanted nearly 
half an hour to working time. We looked into the 
shaft with a shudder. It led in a slanting direction 
into the deep earth, and it seemed like going into a 
grave to enter it. 

“Poppy goes down ther,” said the girl. ‘He an’ 
the other men are mad ’cause they have to stay there 
so long.” 

«Could we get a breakfast round here, anywhere?” 
my friend asked of the child. 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Sally, down there;” and she point- 
ed to a little clearing, dazzlingly white amidst the 
pretty garden spots. The girl volunteered to go 
with us. 

The child led us into a small clean room, where 
wore milk-pans, shining like silver. 

Annt Sally was a small, tidy body, with a bright 
English face of the best type, straight as an arrow, 
and with an eye that meant business. 

“Them miners is n hard set,” she said, as she bus- 
tled about us, getting bread and coffee. “You see, 
there’s so many nations mixed. There's Irish, and 
German, and Swiss, and patience knows what else, 
and they get-among themselves if they think things 
don’t go right, and talk and talk, and git discontent- 
ed and ugly. 

“I'll ‘low it’s a hard life, ‘specially for the women 
and children, thongh there aint but few o° them 
work about here. But then, though they work a 
good while, yet they have a good bit of daylight, 
after all. The men as don’t drink are, as a general 
rnlo, the easiest to git along with. There go some of 
‘em now.” 


The Murdered Miner. 

A group of low-browed, sturdy fellows passed the 
door, Inughing and talking, scemingly contented, 
and after breaking our fast, we followed them. 

A woman was walking ahead of us, with a child 
| in herarms,n little girl of six orseven years tugging 
at her skirt. They were a very quict trio. 

Inoticed that the woman wore a bit of black crape 
on her hat, and there was something in her face that 
inclined me to stop and speak to her. 

“You look young to have two children,” I said. 

“Yes’m; I aint twenty yet,” she said, shifting the 
great boy to the other arm. 

“And you are in mourning.” 

“Yes'm. I’ve lost Jim. He was a good husband, 
areal steady man; never drunk nor nothin’. Him 
and me'd knowed each other ever sence we were lit- 
tle uns. We was raised in Edinburgh, miss, and 
come over when we was married. Then Jim got 
sick, and it cost all we brought to cnrechim. So we 
cafhe up here a year ago, and was doing quite well, 





{ miss.” 
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“Was it au accident in the mines?’ I ventured 
to ask. 

“Oh, no, miss, it was a cruel murder; he was 
killed by them Molly Maguires!’’ and her lips 
trembled, and the tears started to her eyes. 






Iwas sorry I had asked her, and was silent 
from sympathy. 

“They're all very good to me about here. 
They’ve give me something to do, and Ruby, 
here, takes care of the baby like a little woman 
while I'm in the mine at work.” 

“Why, what can you possibly do?’ 

“Oh, a good many little odd jobs,—throwing 
the lumps out of the passages, and doing what- 
ever comes to hand,—helping to load sometimes. 
I'm very glad to get it. 

“They talk of raising me some money to buy 
8 bit shanty,”’ she added. “‘Ican pick up a lit- 
tle to do, perhaps, then, that'll keep me out of 
the mine. It don’t seem to be a woman's place, 
somehow. Not but what they’re all very re- 
spectful and kind.’ 

“Are there other women there?” 

“Not many in this mine. Over on the hill 
where the men struck once or twice, there’s 
&-many, and some of 'em do men’s work; but a 
woman had better be home if she’s got a home.” 

The sentiment found an echo in my heart as I 
looked on the pale, sorrowful face, 80 common- 
place, yet so interesting, from its very sadness. 


Down in the Mines. 

“Wouldn't you like to go in?’ she asked. 
“Ladies do, sometimes.” 

She placed the child in the arms of the girl,— 
& quiet little thing, and I followed her into the 
side of the hill, already thickly covered with 
working men, with the star of light burning on 
their foreheads, so faint and blue in the sun- 
shine, so bright in the darkness. 

I shall never forget the sen- 
sations of that honr. In and 
on, with a sense of continually 
descending; on each side, the 
grent glistening black walls of 
anthracite; here and there 
small streams of water trick- 
ling down; now and thena dull 
thud of pick; a muffled, low 
roar, ringing in one's ears 
wherever there was a passage 
in which people were at work. 

There were great hollows 
that looked like caves on one 
hand, and precipitous banks on 
the other; little bursts of sound, 
coming upon one suddenly, of 
miners talking or laughing be- 
low the mule tracks; patient 
mules, laboring on in the dark- 
ness; patient or impatient men, 
toiling from morning till night; 
even women denied the fair sunshine of the outer 
world. : 

Here were carts being loaded. 
men making great fissares in the coz 
was filled with a shimmering dust, odd f 
ing in places as the light struck it. It filled the 
nostrils and the throat, and I wondered how the 
miners dared open their mouths to talk. 

“You can't think how bright it all seems out- | 
sido, after I get through,”’ said the young wom- 
an, whose name, I learned, was Matilda Vernon, 
“Sometimes I think it’s almost worth while to 
be shut up, things look so different. You live 
in two worlds like.” 

I had a terrible sensation of dread in going 
out,—more palpably felt than when I entered. 
What if these horrible jagged masses should fall 
on or in front of me, obstructing my path! I 
could see myself flying before me, and my breath 
grew so short that it was something like agony 
as I toiled up and np, led by a miner so bulky 
that he almost filled the passage at times. 

I could have shouted for joy when at Inst I 


Here were 
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saw the faint far glimmer of the beautiful glad 
light,—the light of the blessed sun. I could not 
wonder that the miners asked for the boon of 
the eight hours law. It certainly seems long 
enongh, and too long, to be imprisoned in the 
bowels of the earth. 

Back again to the station, ready for the jour- 


ney West,—I céuld hardly believe that it was 
not yet ten o’clock in the morning. 
Garry Moés. 


ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


England’s pride in her colonies and depen- 
dencies has some serious drawbacks. To have 
planted her flags in every quarter of the globe, 
to be able to say that she is the mistress of an 
empire ‘upon which the sun never sets,”’ to have 
ports in every sea, and fortresses on every con- 
tinent, are surely things of which the little isl- 
ands of Britain may well be proud. 

But this glory and power are expensive, and 
the cause of not only many anxieties and per- 
plexities, but of frequent wars, costly in men 
and money. Many of the English colonies, in 
lands far distant from the seat of empire, are 
still feeble, and still need the aid of the mother 
country; besides, England is almost constantly 
acquiring and settling new colonies, which must 
be defended. 

Australia, Canada, and a few of her colonies 
have now grown large enough to take care of 
themselves. They ask for little or no aid, either 
in soldiers or money, from the Queen. This is 
not the case, however, with a majority of her 
dependencies. 


COAL CARS. 


y 
great oriental empire has been 
throughout a source of onor- 
mous cost and trouble to her. It is still so, as 
may be seen by the fact that England has risked 
war with Russia, and is even now at war with 
Afghanistan, in order to protect India. This ob- 
ject, indeed, ig at the bottom of the English 
share in the Eastern Question, and her alliance 
with the Sultan of Turkey. 

Another dependency which has been very ex- 
pensive, and very difficult to maintain, has been 
that of what is called the Cape Colony. This 








colony is situated at the extreme southern end 
of the continent of Africa, ending at the Cape of 
Good Hope. It was first established by the Eng- 
lish, early in the present century, having before 
been settled by Dutch emigrants. In 1833, the 
Dutch possessions which still remained there 
were finally ceded to England; since which 
year, the latter country has exercised complete 
rule over the region. 

But the original Cape Colony has been gradu- 
ally extended in the march of time. Adjoining 
tribes and districts have been gradually added. 
As the barbarous Caffres, a name given to all 
the South Africans on the borders of the colony, 
have become troublesome, their countries have 
been conquered and annexed. 

The Dutch settlers, moreover (who are called 
“Boers’’), are dissatisfied with English rule, and 
have withdrawn into the interior, and there 
formed little governments of their own. But 
the English have, in one or two cases, followed 
them up, and have absorbed them also. 

Now the English are having trouble with a 
fierce and warlike Caffre tribe on the East coast, 
just north of Natal, called the Zulus. The des- 
pot of this tribe, Catewayo, has long been pre- 
paring to attack the colony by raising and drill- 
ing an army of no Jess than forty thousand men. 

Recently, Catewayo had a dispute with Sir 
Bartle Frere, the English Governor, about the 
boundary between Zululand and Natal. The 
Governor at last yielded, but demanded that 
Catewayo should disband his army. This the 
barbaric king would not do; and the English 
troops entered his territory under Lord Chelms- 
ford, whose first encounter with the brave and 
savage Zulus resulted in a bloody and over- 
whelming disaster to the English. 

There is little doubt, however, that sooner or 
later the English must overcome Catewayo. 
The natural result of this would be the annexa- 
tion of Zululand to the Cape Colony. Thus its 
dimensions are ever increasing. 

Seb Stet ge ee 
CLOUDS AND SHADOWS. 
‘The clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain: 
‘The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 
And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain: 
As throngh the shadowy lens of even 
‘The eye looks farthert into heaven, 


On glenms of star and depths of blue 


The glaring sunshine never knew! = Wayerigp, 





a Neg SS 
HOW THE CANADIAN PARLIA- 
MENT IS OPENED. 
Compared with the annual convening of the 
American Congress, the opening of the Domin- 
ion Parliament is animposing event. This year 
additional interest has been given it for Canadi- 
ans, because over it not only presided a new and 
popular Governor-General, and a new ministry, 
but the Princess Louise, wife of the Governor- 

General, and daughter of Queen Victoria. 

In Canada an American observer is struck by 
the close connection between political and social 
affairs; a union that is probably caused by the 
fact, that ‘society is there formed by men, 
while in the United States it is almost, if not 
wholly, formed by women. 

A lady in tho United States, ns a rule, makes 
her social position. If she has the qualities of a 


; Society leader, she becomes one, independent of 


her husband's position, unless that should be ex- 
ceptionally bad. 

In Canada the conditions are reversed. A 
young girl, when she marries, accepts the place 
and station in society which her husband has al- 
ways occupied. Social circles are graded en- 
tirely upon an official basis. A woman may 
have lived a life of retirement and obscurity 
until the day her husband is appointed or elected 
to some high office, when she at once comes 
prominently forward, and has an acknowledged 
place in fashionable society. 

But we are wandering from our subject. For 
several weeks the Canadian Senate Chamber had 
been undergoing thorough renovation. The dais 
upon which has always stood one chair, known as 
“the throne,” because there the representative 
of royalty presides over this Chamber, has been 
enlarged. Because the wife of the Marquis of 
Lorne isa member of the royal family, two chairs 
were placed upon it, and on state occasions the 
Princess Louise is to sit beside her husband. 

The Senate Chamber at the opening presented 
a brilliant appearance. The floor had been given 
up to the Indies, who were in full evening dress, 
At the hour appointed the doors behind the 
throne were opened to admit the suite from 
Ridean Hall. The ladies were still dressed in 
deep mourning for the Princers Alice, but the 
gentlemen were in full court dress. A few min- 
utes later the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise entered, and—every one else standing— 
sented themselves. 

The Marquis, owing to his fair hair pnd florid ; 
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complexion, is very youthful in appearance; but 
he carries his honors with real dignity. 

The Princess, like the ladies of her honsehoid, 
was dressed in black satin, with low neck and 
short sleeves, and wore magnificent diamonds in 
her hair, around her throat, and studding the 
bosom of her dress. 

Almost immediately after they had taken 
their places the Speaker of the Senate approached 
the throne, and after bowing very low, waited to 
know the wishes of the new Governor-General. 

The Marquis expreased his readiness to receive 
the members of the House of Commons, and 
formally open the first session of the fourth Par. 
liament. Accordingly the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod was sent, and soon a knocking 
was heard at the door of the Senate Chamber, 
and the Governor was informed that the mem. 
bers waited without. 

The door was opened, and headed by their 
newly-elected Speaker, Dr. Blanchet, they ad- 
vanced to the bar of the Senate. Then, after 
salutations had been exchanged between the 
Governor and his Parliament, Dr. Blanchet an- 
nounced that he had been chosen by his brother 
members as their Speaker for the present Parlia- 
ment, and as such was prepared to receive in- 
structions from the throne, and know the pleas- 
ure of the Governor. 

This short address was first delivered in Eng- 
lish, and afterwards in French, and the rep!y 
was also given in both languages. 

This reply, or ‘‘Speech of the Throne,”’ as it is 
called, is in character similar to the ‘‘President's 
Messnge,’’ only very much shorter. It is a re- 
view of the leading events of the time which bas 
elapsed since Parliament last assembled, and an 
outline of the work which the present session is 
expected to accomplish. Although given by the 
Governor-General, it is in reality but the expres- 
sion of his ministry. 

The entire ceremony of opening Parliament 
occupies abont half an hour, and by foar o'clock 
the Senate Chamber was empty. 


a gee 


THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

A good deal of excitement was produced lately in 
an Ohio village, when an old and reverend deacon in 
the church, a model in good words and works, was 
attacked with what appeared to be delirium tre 
mens. The attack was renewed again and again, 
and finally the deacon died. 

‘The disease really was, as stated by the physicians, 
similar to mania-a-potu, but had been produced by 
the excessive use of tobacco, which had slowly but 
thoroughly penetrated his nervous system. 

‘The superintendent of the Pennsylvania Insane 
Hospital, in his last annual report, states that he has 
carefully tabulated for many years the causes 
of insanity in his patients, and finds intemper- 
ance the highest on the list. First, intemperance 
in the use of liquor, secondly, of tobacco, and thirdly, 
of opium and chloral. 

“The carlier in life,” he says, ‘that boys begin to 
use tobacco, the more strongly marked are its effects 
upon the nerves and brain. 

“Statistics obtained from European schools show 
that lads whose standing had been good in their 
classes before they began to smoke or chew, were 
invariably found, after they became addicted to 
either habit, to fall below the school average.” 

If young men would at least refrain from the use 
of tobacco until after the age of twenty-five, they 
would probably never acquire the habit of using it; 
or, if they did, it would not gain so seenre or deadly 
a hold upon them, because their constitutions would 
be better able to resist it. 

There is no temptation to young girls in tobacco, 
but the use of narcotic, anodynes, “drops” and 
chloral, to which many women are becoming ad- 
dicted, is even more perilous to body and mind. 


———_+0+___. 
IN PRISON. 


Charles Langheimer, a white haired old German, 
of seventy years of age, presented himself, 2 few 
weeks ago, at the door of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
in Pennsylvania, and asked to be given a cell in 
charity, and allowed to end his days there. 

This Langheimer has a singular history. He was 
a convict in this prison when Charles Dickens visited 
it during his first visit to thia country. 

The rule of the institution is solitary confinement. 
Tho genial novelist’s heart was so wrung with pity 
for the poor creatures he saw there condemned to 
years of absolute silence and loneliness, that he pro- 
tested vehemently against the system in his “Ameri- 
can Notes.” He took the case of this wretchel 
German as his text. Probably thousands of kind 
eyes, all over the world, have filled with tears at the 
story of Langheimer. 

The authorities of the prison and the defenders of 
the system, however, tell with great gusto the sequel 
of the story. It seems that Langheimer, as soon as 
he was released for one offence, committed another, 
and has been brought back again and again, untit 
forty years of his life have been passed within these 
walls. Finally, not being under any charge, he vol- 
untarily came back and begged for admission. 

An impartial observer would be apt to think that 
Dickens was right, and that the system cannot be 
the best one that fits a map to commit more crimes, 
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or which nade poor Langheimer unable to find a 
bome in society outside of a jail. 

The American people are only beginning to learn 
that the ase of prisons is to reform wicked men as 
well aa to punish them. 

——_—+or—____ 
TWO NOTABLE RHETORICAL FIG- 
URES. 

Daniel Webster is credited with one of the most 
vivid figares in the rhetoric of American eloquence. 
‘The orator was eulogizing the financial genius of 
Hamilton, and startled the audience by the sentence, 
uttered in his impreasive tone,— 

“He touched the dead corpse of Public Credit, 
and it sprang upon its feet.” 

The audience roge to their feet,—it was a public 
dinner;—and greeted the sentiment with three rous- 
ing cheers. 

The figure, Mr. Webeter said, was an impromptu, 
saggested by a napkin on the dinner-table. He 
had paused, in his usual deliberate way, after the 
sentence, itself containing a figure beautiful in ita 
appropriateness. ‘‘He smote the rock of the na- 
tional resources, and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth.” His eye fell upon a folded napkin; 
that suggested a corpse in its winding-sheet, and the 
figure was in his mind. 

Grand as this rhetoric is, it is almost paralleled in 
vividness, while exceeded in wit, by a figure which 
Seargent S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, once need. 

A Southern statesman, noted as a political tacti- 
cian, had written a letter on the annexation of 
Texas. As public opinion in the South favored the 
measure, while in the North it was opposed, tho 
tactician, whose object was to gain votes for his 
party, published two editions of his Ictter. The edi- 
tion intended for the South was bold in its advocacy 
of annexation; but that designed for Northern cir- 
culation was remarkable for its ambiguity. 

Mr. Prentiss denounced the trick on the “stump.” 
Grasping the two letters, he threw them under his 
feet, saying,— 

“L wonder that, like the acid and the alkali, they 
do not eferresce as they touch each other!” 

_ + 
“UP TO SNUFF.” 

A genial observer of our public men is amused at 
the political dexterity of those anxious to serve as 
presidential candidates. If he isa veteran, as well 
asa genial obeerver, he smiles as he compares these 
‘prentice hands with the master of political adroit- 
ness, Martin Van Buren. 

Looking upon politics as a game, Mr. Van Buren 
played it with forecast and sagacity, and with the 
utmost good-nature. 


“He was the mildest manner’d man 
‘That ever scuttled” 


a Whig ship, or cat off a politician’s head. No ex- 
citement quickened his moderation. Even the most 
biting of personal sarcaams failed to ruffie a temper 
that seemed incapable of being disturbed. 

Once, while Mr. Van Buren, being the Vice-Pres- 
ident, was presiding over the Senate, Henry Clay 
attacked him in a speech freighted with sarcasm and 
invective. 

Mr. Van Buren sat in the chair, with a quict smile 
upon his face, as placidly as though he was listening 
to the complimentary remarks of a friend. 

The moment Mr. Clay resumed his seat, page 
handed him Mr. Van Buren’s snuff-box, with the 
renatk,— 

“The Vice-President sends his compliments to 
yon, sir.”” 

‘The Senate langhed at the coolness of the man 
who was “up to enuff.” The great orator, seeing 
that his effort had been in vain, shook his finger 
good-natoredly at his imperturbable opponent, and 
taking a large pinch of anuff, returned the box to 
the boy, saying,— 

“Give my compliments to the Vice-President, and 


say tbat I like his snuff much better than his pol- 





———_+er—_____ 


A NEW WONDER. 

At the last total eclipse of the snn, many astrono- 
mers basied themselves chiefly with observing the 
corona which had excited so much interest and spec- 
ulation at previons eclipses. This is the name given 
to the bright light seen outside of the moon's disk 
when the body of the sun is completely hidden by it. 

Opinions were divided as to its cause; some ob- 
‘ervers thinking it proceeded from the sun's atmos- 
Phere, or from Inminous gases which shot far above 
its surface; while others imagined it separated from 
the sun altogether, and due to other causes in the 
depths of space. 

From the observations made, and from photo- 
gmphs taken, it is now believed to be simply the re- 
flected light of the sun. This reflection is supposed 
to be dno to immense numbers of meteorites, or 
Possibly, systems of meteorites, like tho rings of Sat- 
urn, revolving about the sun. The existence of such 
meteorites has long been suapected, and observations 
now seem to justify a belief in their existence. Their 
constant falling into the sun is thought to 2e one of 
peels by which its heat is maintained without 


— —~+or-—--— 

STEALING FROM MILTON'S COFFIN. 
Mr. A. T. Stewart is not the only distinguished 
man whose remaina have not been suffered to He 
Undistarbed in the tomb. John Wickliffe's bones 
were exhumed and borned, and Oliver Cromwell's 
body was taken up and beheaded. That the remains 
of the great Milton were subjected to such bar- 
barons sacrilege ia not #0 generally known. From 
aQ socient Loudon magaaine, the Portland Tran- 
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script extracts an account of this outrage. When | 
the old church of St. Giles, Cripplegate (the place | 
of Milton’s grave), was repaired about a hundred 
years ago, the great poet’s coffin was brought to 
light and officially identified, with a view to placing | 
® monument over the remains. In the night a party 


of men entered and forcibly opened it, plundering | 


the hair and several of the bones to sell for relics. 


All this seems to have been done without any at- 
tempt at concealment, as the public exhibitions of 
ortions of the body wouldindicate. The oft-quoted 
inscription over Shakespeare’s tomb at Stratford- 
on-Avon would have been especially appropriate | 
over both that of Milton and of Stewart: | 
“Blesse be yo man yt spares thes stones, 

And cvrst be he yt moves my en." 


The crime of robbing the dead is one of the most 
revolting to every natural feeling. It isa singular | 
fact, having almost a suggestion of retributive jus- 
tice in it, that the bones of Nathan Hale, the gallant | 
patriot spy of the Revolution, lay in the earth that | 
was dug out and carried away to make room for the 
foundations of one of Mr. Stewart’s immense New 
York buildings. 


——+or— 
LOST BONDS. 


First Comptroller Porter, of tho Treasury at Wash- 
ington, has had a novel case, presented to him for 
decision: 


A wealthy Scotch gentleman, while travelling by 
rail in his native country in 1876 lost his portinan- 
teau, containing five hundred thousand dollars in | 
bonds of various nations, among which were five 
thousand dollars in United States six per cent. 
coupon bonds. Some time ago the police of Scot- 
land arrested two men and one woman upon suspi- | 
cion of having stolen the portmanteau. 

Upon being arraigned they confessed the theft, | 
and related a singular story about the disposition of 


the property. 

‘They Explained that, not being able to read, they 
were not aware of the value of the papers, and fear- 
ing to retain them, they were burned. 

relative of the Scotchman residing in this conn- 
try now comes forward with an application for the 
fasue of duplicates for the bonds len, ® full de- 
scription of which is given. 

Similar applications to Eu Governments | 
whose bonds were among those alleged to have been | 
burned have been granted. | 

A transcript froin the record of the Scotch courts | 
sets forth these facts, and attests the respectability 
of the gentleman who lost the bonds. | 

The First Comptroller bas intimated that {f, upon 
a thorough exantination, the facts are found to be 
as stated, he will approve the application. 

Should the (lap cates be issued, they will have to 
be deposited in 
urer in order to secure the Government. inst loss. 

‘When those particular bonds are called for re- 
demption the amount will be paid the owner, and in 
the meantime he can regularly draw the interest. 


Phe ee ges a 
A NOBLE-HEARTED RESCUER. 

A French paper in New York, the Courier des 
Etats-Unis, published the following instance of 
brave self-sacrifico by a Belgian comic singer named 
Martens, who at one time was in this country, and 
gave entertainments in the “Empiro City.” The 
scene in which he figures here as the hero is laid in 
Bucharest, the half-oriental capital of Wallachia, at 
the farther end of Europe: 


M. Martens, says the Bucharest Chronicle, lived 
with his family near a house wherein broke outa 
fire at one o'clock inthe morning. Half-dressed, he 
ran out to help his neighbors, and found a woman 
crying wildly, “My children!” 

“How many have you got?" he aaid. 

“Three.” 

“Which room?” 

“Up stairs, third story.” 

“Why, that’s where tho fire broke ont!" cried 
Martens, and went up the staircase in a ha In 
a few minutes he came down with his arms full. 

“There they are,” said he; ‘buat there’s only two.” | 

“Mercifal Heaven! I forgot to tell you that the 
other was in the back room.” 

“Well,—yes; yon might have mentioned that be- 
fore. You see the timbers are falling, and—I've got 
three children myself. However”—— 

Up he went again, four steps at a time. Pretty 
soon he came back, a blackamoor with smoke; but 
he had the baby safo and sound, and gave it to ita 
mother. Next day when he came to sing at the 
Muller Gardens, the audience glorified him. 


—————+o- - 

NOT A S8EA-SERPENT. 
‘That there really is a sen-serpent, scientific men 
now have little doubt; but many people have not | 


seen it who thonght they did. One curious decep- 
tion of this sort is thus related by an English writer: 








a group of passengers on the deck of the ill-fated P. 
and G. steamship Rangoon, then steaming up the 
Straits of Malacca to Singapore. 

One of the party suddenly pointed out an object 
on the port-bow, perbape half a mile off, and drew 
from us the simultancous exclamation of “The sea- 
serpent!” 

And there it was, to the naked eve n genuine ser- 
pent, speeding through the sea, with its head raised 
on aslender curved neck, now almost buried in the 
water, and anon reared just above ita surface. There 
was the mane, and there were the well-known un- | 
dulating coils stretching yards behind. 

But for an opera-glass, probably all our party on 
board the Rangoon would have been personal wit- | 
nesses to the existence of n great sea-serpent. But, | 
alas for romance! One glance through the len: | 
and the reptile was resolved into a bamboo, root up- | 
wards, anchored in some manner to the bottom,—a 
“snag.” in fact. 

Swayed up and down by the rapid current, ase 
ries of waves undninted beyond it, bearing on their 
crests dark-colored weeds of grass that had been 
caught by the hamboo stem. 


PUNIAHED BY ConrcIENCE.—A writer in tho Bos- 
ton Transcript calls attention to the fact that a 
man may escape the law, and yet be held by his con- 
science. He says: 


Many years ago, a young man in this city was 
guilty of an offence ‘against the law, an offence 


| 
One morning in October, 1869, T was standing with | ‘ 

















which brought social ruin upon himself and his | 
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NO QUOTATION MARKS. 

A writer in the Boston Transcript notices the fact 
that even men eminent in lit re not abc 
borrowing from each other, and sometimes disp! 
the borrowed article as their own 











When Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” appeared, a 
certain poet was standing in the Old Corner Book- 
store, turning over the leaves of the freshly-printed 

Jume, when up stepped a literary friend, of rare 
taste and learning in poetry, saying to the poet,— 

“Have you te 

“Indeed T hav a 
know it seems to me that, in this de 
Tennyson has done 
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> neat a mot for the literary friend to 
at afternoon, he called upon a lady on 
‘on Hill, and noticing a copy of “In Memoriam” 
able, saw his opportunity. 

the usual greetings, he took up the book. 
you read it?” he 
aid the lady, ‘ 




















nd I have enjoyed it 


have I,” said her visitor, “and do you know 
it seems to me that in this charming poem Ten- 
nyson has done for friendship what Petrarch did 
for love.” 

“Indeed,” rejoined the lady, adding, with a mis- 
chievons smile, “Mr. (naming a well-known 
essayist and critic) “called this morning, and said 
the same thing 
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A DOG AND A STRING, 


s Figaro reports a conversation between 
n and a customer of an inquiring mind: 







ghted friend went to an optician the other 
y hange the glasses of his spectacles, which 
had become too weak. He was given the next num- 
r lower. 

‘After this number, what will I take?” he asked. 
“These. 
“And after that?” 
“Those.” 

‘And then?” 

















asked the myope, with an anxious 





id the dealer, “I think a small and sa- 
gacious dog, with a string attached, will be about 
the thing.” 
= +o 
GOOD MANNERS. 
Sydney Smith, in the following paragraph, sug- 
gests the moral basis of good manners: 


Manners are the shadows of virtues; the momen- 
tary display of those quulities which our fellow- 
creatures love and resp If we strive to become, 
then, what we strive to appear, manners may often 
be rendered useful guides to the performance of our 
duties, 
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GREAT OFFER FOR THIS MONTH. 
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Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOY I LOVE. 


My boy. do you know the boy I love? 
Tfuney { see him now; 

His forehead bare in the sweet epring alr, 

With the wind of hope in his waving hair, 
‘Tho sunrise on his brow. 


He is something near your height, may be; 
And Just atiout your years; 

Timid as you; but his will ia strong, 

And his love of right and his hate of wrong 
‘Are inightier than his fears. 


He has the courage of simnple trath. 

‘The trial that he must bear, 
The peril, the ghost thut frights him most, 
He faces boldly, and like a ghost 

It vanishes in air. 


As wildfow! take, by river and lake, 
The sunshine and the rain, 

With cheerful, constant hardthood 

Ho meets the bad luck and the good, 
The pleasure and the pain. 


Come friends in need? With heart and deed 
He gives himself to them. 

He haa the grace which reverence lends, 

Reverence, the crowiing flower that bends 
The upright lily-stem. 


Though deep and strong hix sense of wrong, 
Flery his blood and young, 

His spirit is gentle, his heart is great, 

He is awift to pardon and slow to hate; 
And inaster of his tongue. 


Fond of his sports? No merrier lad’s 
Sweet luughter ever rang! 

Bat he is so generons and go frank, 

His wildest wit or his maddest prank 
Can never cause a pang. 


His own sweet ease, all things that please, 
He loves, like any boy; 

But fosters a prudent fortitude; 

Nor will he squander a future good 
To buy a fleeting Joy. 


Face brown or fair? I little care, 
Whatever the hue may be, 

Or whether his eyes are dark or light; 

If his tongue be true and his honor bright, 
He ts still the boy for me. 


Where does he dwell? T cannot tell; 
Nor do I know his name. 

Or poor, or rich? I don’t mind which; 

Or learning Latin, or digging ditch; 
Tlove him all the same. 


With high, brave heart perform your part, 
Be noble and kind as he, 
Then. some fair morning, when you pass, 
+ Fresh from glad dreams, before your glass, 
His likeness you may see. 


Yon are puzzled? What! you think there is not 
A boy like bim,—surmise 
That he is only a bright ideal? 
But you have power to make him real, 
nd clothe him to our eyes. 


‘You have rightly guessed: in each pure breast 
In his abiding-place. : 
Then let your own true life portray 
His beauty, and blossom day by day 
With something of his grace, 
J. T. Trowszipex. 
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For the Companton. 
A TRUE STORY. 

A few years ago a couple of good women liv-| 
ing together near one of our great cities took two 
or three orphan children into their home. 

Aa time passed, other helpless, friendless little 
ones came to them, until they had thirty under 
their care. Their own means they gave to the 
last dollar, and for the rest they trusted God, | 
living from week to week on the contributions 
of the charitable, but making it a rule to ask 
help of nobody but Him who has promised to be 
a father to the fatherless. 

Last winter one of their friends published a 
short account of this little home, and happening 
to meet that day a gentleman well known asa 
financier all over the country, handed it to him. 

“This Home is but a mile or two from your 
house, Mr. C—,”’ he said. 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. C—, carelessly; “I have 
heard of it. Kept up by prayer and faith, eh?’ 
“Yes. A bad capital for business, I fancy.’’ 

Mr. C—— thrust the paper in his pocket, and 
thought no more about it. That night at about 
eleven o'clock he was sitting toasting his feet 
before going to bed, when there was a tap at his 
door, and his daughter came in with the paper 
in her hand and her cheeks barning with excite- 
ment. 

“Father, I’ve been reading about this Orphan 
Home. We never have done anything for it’— 

“And you wish to help the orphans, do you? 
Very well, we will look into the matter to- 
morrow.” 

She hesitated. 
night.” 

It was a bitter night in December: the snow 
lay upon the ground. ‘“The horses and coach- 
man are asleep long ago. Nonsense, my dear; 
wait until morning.” 

“Something tells me we ought to go nerr,”” she 
pleaded, with tears in her eyes. 

Mr. C- yielded: he even caught the infec- 
tion of her excitement, and while she called the 
servants and heaped the carriage with bundles 
of bedding. clothes and baskets of provisions, he 
inclosed a hundred-dollar bill ina blank envelope. 


“Father, I want to do it to- 





In the meantime the guardians of the orphans 
had on that day spent their last dollar. “We 
had,” said the matron, “actually nothing to give 
the children for breakfast.” 

The two women went to their knees that night, 
{God only knows with what meaning in their 
cries for daily bread. 

While they were yet praying, a carriage drove 
to the door, and withouta word, the clothes, pro- 
visions and money were handed ont by an on- 
known lady inside. 

They knew God had sent her in answer to 
their prayers. 

If we all could bring our absolute, simple 
faith in Him into our daily lives, what a solid 
foundation we would lay under all change of 
fortune, disease, or of circumstance! We should 
have then a house indeed founded on a rock. 

ee tT Ag Ons Ses 
“TEARS AND KISSES.” 

A writer in the Subbath School Times tells a 
pathetic story of that language of signs which is 
common all over the world: ‘Two little Italians 
accompanied a man with a harp out of the city 
along the country roads, skirted by fields and 
woods, and here and there was a farmhouse by 
the way. 

“He played and they sang at every door. 
Their voices were sweet, and the words in an 
unknown tongue. 

“The old ladies came out of the door, and held 
their hands above their eyes to see what it ail 
meant, and from behind them peered the flaxen 
heads of timid children. 

“Not knowing how to make themselves under- 
stood, the little children, when they had finished 
singing, shyly held out their little brown hands 
or their aprons to get anything that might be 
given them, and take it to the dark man out at 
the gate, who stood ready to receive it. 

“One day the dark harpist went to sleep, and 
the little boy and girl, becoming tired of raiting 
for him, went off to a cottage under the hill an 
began to sing under the window. 

“They sang as sweetly as the voices of birds. 
Presently the blinds were opened wide, and they 
saw by the window a fair lady on a sick bed re- 
garding them. 

“Her eyes shone with a feverish light, and the 
color of her cheeks was like a beautiful peach. 

“She amiled, and asked them if their feet were 
tired. They said a few words softly in their 
own tongue. 

“She said, ‘Are the green fields not better than 
your city?” 

“They shook their heads. 

“She asked them, ‘Have you a mother?” 

“They looked perplex é 

“She said, ‘What do you think while you walk 
along the country roads?” 

“They thought she asked for another song, so 
eager was the face, and they sang at once a song 
fall of sweetness and pity, 80 sweet the tears 
came into her eyes. 

“That was n language they had learned; so 
they sang one sweeter still. 

“At this she kissed her hand and waved it to 
them. Their beautifal faces kindled, and like a 
flash the timid hands waved back a kiss, 

“She pointed upward to the sky, and sent a 
kiss up thither. 

‘*At this they sank upon their knees and also 
pointed thither, as mach as asking, ‘Do you also 

now the good God?” 

‘tA lady leaning by the window, said, ‘So tears 
and kisses belt the earth, and make the whole 
world kin.’ And the sick one added, ‘And God 
{s over all.’”” 





RIGHTS IN THE ROAD. 
The following statements as to rights in the 
road may be useful to some of our readers. It 
certainly contradicts certain common opinions: 


If a farm deed is bounded by, on or upon a 
road, it usually extends to the middle of the road- 
way. 

The farmer owns the soll of half the road, and 
may use the is, trees, stones, gravel, sand or 
anything of value to him, either on the land or 
beneath the surface, subject only to the superior 
rights of the public to travel over the road, and 
that of the highway surveyor to use such mate- 
rials for the repair of the road; and these mate- 
rials may be carted away and used elsewhere on 
the road. 

No other man has a right to feed his cattle 
there, or cut the grass or trees, much less deposit 
his wood, old carts, wagons or ether things 
there. 

The owner of a drove of cattle that stops to 
feed in front of your land, or a drove of pigs 
which root up the soil, is responsible to you at 
law, as much as if they did the same thing inside 
the fence. 

Nobody’s children have a right to pick up the 
apples under yonr trees, although the same stand 
wholly outside of your fence. 

No private person has a right to cut or lop off 
the limbs of your trees in order to move his old 
| barn or other buildings along the highway, and 
, No traveller can hitch his horse to your trees in 
‘the sidewalk without being liable, if he gnaws 
| the bark or otherwise injures them. 

If your wall stands partly on your land and 
partly outside the fence, no neighbor can use it 
except by your permission. 

Nay, more: no man has a right to stand in 
front of your land and insult you with abusive 
language without being lable to you for tres- 
passing on your land. 
| He has a right to pass and repass in an orderly 
} and becoming manner; a right to use the road, 

but not to abuse it. 
i But notwithstanding the farmer owns the soil 








of the road, even he cannot use it for any pur- 
pose which interferes with the use of it by the 
public for travel. 

He cannot put his pig-pen, wagons, cart, wood 
or other things there, if the highway surveyor 
orders them away as obstructing public travel. 

If he leaves such things outside his fence, and 
within the limits of the highway, as actually laid 
oa, though some distance from’ the travelled 
path, and a traveller runs into them in the night 
and is injured, the owner is not only liable to 
him for private damages, but may also be in- 
dicted and fined for obstructing a public high- 


kod 

if he has a fence or wall along the high- 
way, he must place it all on his land, and not 
half on the road, as in case of division fences 
between neighbors. 

But as he owns the soil, if the road is discon- 
tinued, or located elsewhere, the land reverts to 
him, and he may inclose it to the centre, and use 
it as part of his farm.—Judge Bennett. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


DANA. 


O deep grave eyes! that long have seemed to gaze 
On our low level from far loftier days, 
O grand gray head ! an aureole seemed to gird, 
rawn from the spirit’s pure, immaculate rays! 


At length death's signal sounds! From weary eyes 
Pass the pale phantoins of our earth and akles; 

The gray head droops; the musefnl lips are closed 
On life's vain queationings and more vain replies! 


Like some gaunt oak wert thon, that lonely stands 
*Mid fallen trunks in outworn, desert lands; 

Still ound at core, with rhythmic leaves that stir 
To soft swift touches of aerial hands. 


Ah! long we viewed thee thus, furlornly free, 
In that dead grove the sole unravished tree; 
Lo! the dark axeman amites! the oak lies low 
‘That towered in lonely calm o’er Iand and sea! 
Pavut H. Hayne. 
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LORD LORNE AND THE RAT. 


While at school at Eton, Lord Lorne, the 
present Governor of Canada, had one scrape 
which exhibited him in a light that boys will ap- 
preciate. He was standing on the steps of Up- 
per School one morning, waiting for eleven 
o'clock schoo], when one Campbell, a namesake 
of his, but no relative, asked him to hold a pet 
rat for a moment, while he—the owner of the 
beast—ran back to his dame’s to fetch a book 
which he had forgotten. 


On receiving the assurance that the rat was 
pestectis, tame, and would not even bite a kitten, 
rne put him into the pocket of his jacket, and 
told the owner to make haste, but just at that 
moment the masters came out of “Chambers” 
and ascended the staircase, so Lorne was obliged 
to go into school with the brute. 
ll went well for five minutes, but soon the 
rat, indifferent to the honor of inhabiting a mar- 
nis’ pocket, crept out and jumped on to the 
wor, 

Some boys saw it and set upa titter, which ex- 
cited the attention of the form-master, Mr. 
ioe: nicknamed “‘Stiggins,"’ a strict disciplin- 
a in. 

“Who brought that rat into school?”’ he asked. 

Lorne confessed that he was the culprit. 

‘Well, make haste to catch him and carry him 
out, or I shall complain of you,” said Mr. Y—. 

My lord laid down his Homer, but to catch the 
rat was not easy. Seeing himself an object of 
general attention, the animal darted under the 
scarlet curtain which separated one division 
from another, and, rushing amid a new lot of 
boys, provoked an uproar. 

in a minute all the boys in the upper school- 
room, some two hundred and odd, were on their 
feet shouting, laughing, hooting, and preparing 
to throw their books at the rat, who, however, 
spared them this trouble by ducking down a 
hole, where he disappeared for good and a’. 

Lorne had to come back, red and breathless, 
declaring that his game had cluded pursuit, 
whereupon Mr. YY; who disliked riota, pro- 
ceeded to make outa “bill” which consigned his 
lordship after school to the care of the Sixth 
Form poster. 

Luckily Dr. Goodford took a merciful view of 
the affair, and, as Lorne had not yet had “first 
fault,”* absolved him from kneeling on the block. 

It is to be noted that Lorne might easily have 
exonerated himself by explaining under what 
circumstances he had taken charge of the rat; 
but he was not the kind of boy to back out of a 
scrape by betraying a friend, and if Dr. Good- 
ford had refused him the benefit of a first fault, 
ho would certainly have taken his flogging with- 
out & murmur. 

Seg es 


HEROIC MAIL-CARRIER. 

The singular fact that a man who has lost his 
way always travels in a circle is vividly illus- 
trated by the following narrative, told by a Mon- 
tana paper, of a heroic mail-carrier: 


Casey carried the mail, carried by a two- 
wheeled sulky. He started in a blinding snow 
storm and the track across the prairie was lost. 

As he did not reach the end of his drive at the 
appointed time, it was assumed that he had lost 
his way. Mr. William Rowe, informed of the 
circumstance, set forth, and in due time found a 
dim track where Casey had left the main road. 
Following this, Casey was found, sitting in his 
cart, which the horse was drawing slowly and 
painfully along. 

He was in a doze, and Mr. Rowe shonted to 
him once or twice before he was roused to con- 
sciousness. It was then found that his right 
foot and leg were frozen nearly to the knee, and 
that his left foot was in the same condition. 

It is believed that hi 












His story was soon told. The driver had been 
wandering over that trackless prairie fur tey 
days and nights, without food or shelter, ang 
with a temperature never above zero, r 

All this time he had moved in an almost yer. 
fect circle, and had picketed his hore anj 
camped every night in almost the same spot, 

More remarkable still, he had daily passed 
within a mile and a half of the Twenty-igi; 
Mile House, which was his destination. 7 

All this time, amid sufferings that would have 
crushed an ordinary man, Bob Casey had on'y 
one thought, that he must stay with the mail 
and get it through, whatever befell him. 

And he did; not a single package was \ost 
Starving, half-frozen, and dazed by exposure 
and privation, it was not of himself he thonght, 
His duty was still uppermost in his mind, 

Here was heroic stuff. How many such can 
the Rostal service boast? During all these tery. 
ble days and nights, the only thing that passed 
his lips was tobacco and snow. 

He had with him a goodly supply of the for. 
mer article at the start, and as day wore inta 
night, and night into day, he began hoarding it 
with as much avidity as ever did a miser his gold, 


———__+er—__—_ 


PRINCE OF WALES’ HOME. 


A writer thus describes the country honse of 
the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, which is 4 
model of comfort: 


The large hall which you enter on arriving ix 
fitted up as a dining-room, with a pianoforte, 
easy-chairs and two large writing-tables. Be. 
hind the piano are a quantity of toys for the chi: 
dren to amuse themselves with at the “children's 
hour” after tea. 

Here at five o’clock the tea-table is placed in 
the centre of the hall, and is presided over by 
the princess in the loveliest of tea-gowns. 

It is a pretty sight to see her surrounded by 
her three little girls, who look like tiny fairies, 
and who run about to put ‘‘papa’s”’ letters in the 
large pillar-post bor | at one end of the hall. 

ere are gencrally four or five e dogs to 
add to the circle. pee 

At Christmas the hall looks like a large ba. 
zaar, being then filled with the moet costly and 
beautiful tables, with a large Christmas tree in 
the centre and objects all around the sides of 
the hall full of presents for the household and 
visitors. 

Their royal highnesses arrange these preeents 
all themselves, and no one is permitted to enter 
till the evening. 

The drawing-room is a particularly pretty 
room, full of furniture, and every available cor- 
ner is filled with gigantic flower-glasses full of 
Pampas grass and evergreens. 

Out of the drawing-room, on the opposite side 
of the dining-room, is asmall sitting-room, fitted 
with book-cases. Beyond this is the prince's 
own room, quite full of beautiful things. 

Here he and the princess always breakfast, 
and here on the ninth of November and the firt 
of December are laid out all the numerous birth- 
day presents. 

Of the princess’s private apartments up stairs 
it will suffice to say that a prettier room than 
her royal highness’s own boudoir, or eitting-room, 
was never seen. All the visitors’ rooms are 
fect, nor are the servants’ comforts negl 
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CAUGHT WITH FENCE-RAIL 
LATIN, 


It requires no extraordinary shrewdness in 4 
person of capable intelligence to expose a pre 
tender,—especially a quack, who appears in the 
“borrowed feathers’’ of assumed learning. Law- 
yers have so much of this stripping work todo 
that it forms their cheapest fan; but it is fun, 
nevertheless. The Louisville Courier-Journal 
Bays: 

Judge Black, of Pennsylvania, tells a comical 
story of a trial in which a German doctor ap 
peared for the defence in a case for damages 

rought against a client of his by the object of 
his assault. - 

The eminent jurist soon recognized in bis wit 
ness, who was produced as a medical experts 
laboring man who some years before, and io 
another part of the country, had been engaged 
by him as a builder of post and rail fences. 
With this cue he opened his examination. “You 
sny, doctor,”’ he began, with great diffidence and 
suavity, “‘that you operated upon Mr. —"shead 
after it was cut by Mr. —_—? 

“Oh, yaw,”’ replied the ex-fence builder; “me 
do dat; yaw, yaw.” _ 

“‘Was the wound a very severe one, doctor” 

“Enough to kill him if I not save bis life.” 

“Well, doctor, what did you do for him?” 

“Everything.” 

“Did you perform the Cesarean operation” 

“Oh, yaw, yaw; if me not do dat he die.” 

‘Did yon decapitate him?” 

“Yaw, yaw, me do dat, too.” " 

“Did you hold a post mortem examination 
4 cnet to be schure, Schudge! Me always do 

Lal 

“Well, now, doctor,”" and here the jndge bent 
over ina friendly, familiar way, ‘tell ua whether 
youn submitted your patient to the process knows 
Among medical men as the post and rail fence 
orum?” 

The mock doctor drew himself up indignant 
“Scherry Plack,”” says he, “I always know 
yon vas a jayhawk lawyer, an’ now I know sor 
for 8 mean man!” 


—_—_+e—___ 





On, AND VINFGAR. — “Remember,” said # 


riex are not serions, | trading Quaker to his son, “in making thy ¥! 


and that he will not suffer the Joss of cither| in the world, a spoonful of oil will go farthe 


“limb, 


than a quart of vinegar,” 
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For the Companion. 


THE WOMAN IN THE MOON. 

I've often heard of the man in the moon; 
And his profile often have seen 

In the almanac, drawn on the side of a lune, 
Just so—with a simile serene. 





\ess 








But I guessed the secret the other night, 
As the clouds were clearing away; 

And what do you think was the wondrous sight 
Which the mystery did betray? 





I fancied I saw in the crescent, half hid, 
Fair Luna hervelf reclining; 

Not a man in the moon, but » woman Justead, 
From the sky was brightly shining. 


ter 
For the Companion, 
“CHUBBY WUBBY.” 


She had such an honest, hearty, round little 
face, with two brown eyes, a dot of a nose, and 
sach chubby, hard, red cheeks that Aunt Gussie 
named her “Chubby Wubby”’ as soon as she 
saw her. 

Her real name was Fanny, although mam- 
ma called her ‘‘Blossom,” sometimes, and papa 
declared she was his little “‘Boy,'’ while grand- 
ma had a whole host of pet names beside. 

Aunt Gassie thought ‘Chubby Wubby”’ seemed 
to suit her the best of all, she was so round and 
plamp and rosy, 

Mies Chubby was cross one day, and among 
other things, she took it into her head that she 
wouldn't be called by any of her pet names. 
When mamma said to her, ‘‘Blossom, come and 
get your hat on,”’ she shrugged her shoulders; 
and she answered, “‘Agh!"’ when Aunt Gnasie 
made a rush at her for half-a-dozen kisses when 
the came in off the lawn, with such tempting 
checks that it wns impossible not to want to bite 
thom. 

When Aunt Gussie said, ‘Come here, quick, 
you sweet little Chubby Wabby!’’ Fanny just 
Kicked out one of her bare, plump little knees, 
and cried, ““Pig.”’ 

Now that was a very dreadful thing for her to 
call her auntie, for Fanny thought pigs were 
very horrid sort of beasts, and it was the worst 
name she knew, and beside, she said it in a 
banghty, wicked tone. 

“O Chubby,” cried Aunt Gussie, laughing, 
“we haven't got any pigs ,in here, and we don’t 
want any colts either, and if you are going to 
kick that way, we shall have to put you out in the 
fable.” * 

Chabby didn’t feel a bit like laughing at this, 
bat said again, very loudly, ‘““Pig,Pia, PIG!” 

Mamma heard her from the other room then, 


and she called ont, ‘Come ini here tome, Fanny;|____ 


I want to look at your tongue.” Fanny kicked 
up her heels and ran in to her mamma, and 
stack ont her little coral-tinted tongue. ‘Wha’ 
fo’, mamma?’ she asked, thinking perhaps 
come little sweet pellets might follow. 

“T wanted to see the naughty spot on it,” an- 
swered mamma, ‘I heard it call auntie a name 
Jast now, and I wanted to tell you if I ever heard 
It call Any one that again, I should put something 
on the spot to cure the naughtiness.”” 

Little Fanny shut her lips very tight then, on- 
ly opening them to sav very earnestly, “Never 
%0 more, mamma.” 





“Well,” replied mamma, “I hope you won't 
forget, for I shall not; now kiss auntie, and ran 
out on the lawn and play until luncheon.” 

Then little Chubby Wnbby went in and threw 
her arms around Aunt Gussie's neck, and all was 
forgiven. 

Somehow “never no more’”’ happened to be a 
very short time, for not very long afterward, 
when Annie, her nurse, called, “‘Come, Fanny, 
bread and milk is all ready,” she ran away off 
down by the brook and answered, ‘‘No, I don’t 
wan’ to tum.”” 

“But mamma says you must come in right 
away,” and Annie ran after her. 

“Pig, Pic, PIG," again cried Fanny, inan an- 
gry tone, 

Mamma heard her, and came to the door, 
“Pick her right up, Annie, and bring her to me. 
1am going to cure her of that habit directiy,” 
and so poor little naughty Chubby Wubby was 
borne into the house, kicking and screaming lus- 
tily. 

“Stop your crying and put out your tongue," 
said mamma. “I'm going to put some pepper 
right on to the naughty spot, and burn ont the 
name you have called auntie and Annie to-day.” 

“No, mamma, no, no, never no more,” sobbed 
little Chubby Wubby, her eyes and round red 
cheeks all wet with tears. 

“Well, if Aunt Gussie and Annie say so, I will 
let you off this time,”’ said mamma, with the lit- 
tle pinch of pepper in her hand all ready. 

“But remember, if I ever hear your tongue 
call any one ‘Pig’ again, I shall put the pepper 
on it and burn out the naughty spot.” 

Chubby Wubby sobbed over and over again, 
“Never no more, mamma,” and Aunt Guasie and 
Annie were very glad to say they would not like 
to have their darling punished “‘this time,’’ and 
Aunt Gussie whispered to little Fanny’s mamma, 
“I feel half to blame myself, for I suppose she 
thinks if I call her a name, she may call me 
one,” and after that day little Fanny never 
called anybody “‘Pig,"’ and Aunt Gussie stopped 
calling Fanny “Chubby Wubby.” = G. DE B. 

SS See 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE RUDOLPH. 
“Guten morgen! (Guten morgen!" ® 
Sounded at my door, 
Eager footsteps in the entry 
Outside, and before 
I could answer, on the threshold, 
Happiest in the land, 
Stood my little German neighbor, 
Bowing, hat in hand! 





But I scarcely knew my Rudolph. 
‘What do you suppose 
Changed him so? He laughed and shouted, 
“Don't you see my clothes? 
I'm a boy at last! And even 
If my hair does curl, 
Folks won't ever dare to call me 
Any more, a girl,— 


“Will they?” No," I said, half sadly, 
You're a big boy now! 

“J yhall miss my baby Rudolph.” 
Such a saucy bow 

Ashe gave me! But his sweet face, 
Brimming o’er with joy, 

Made me glad we'd changed our baby 
To a noisy boy. M. ML 


*Good-morning. 
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For the Companion. 
“PINKY.” 


Pinky was white mouse that a friend of mine 
bought when it was very young, and so small 
that when it was more than two months old it 
would amuee itself by running back and forth 
throngh her finger ring, as she held it on the 
table like a hoop; and he seemed to like his play- 
thing so well, that when he got too large to get 
throngh, his mistress let him wear it round his 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


neck as A collar. But soon he ontgrew it, and 
then Pinky had to give up his little gold toy alto- 
gether, and made friends with a spool o: cotton, 
which he would get ont of the work-basket, stand 
up on the end and sit upon and then with 
his tiny paws unwind the cotton, twirling the 
spool roand on the polished table, and so giving 
himself a ride, and looking very cunning perched 
up there. 

Sometimes his mistress would hold a knitting 
needle over the table, and he would put his fore 
paws over it, and dance up and down the whole 
length of the needle until he was tired. 

He had a little red cloak with a hood, and he 
would stand quite still to have it put on, and then 
scamper off to a little block house the children 
had, and would peep out of one of the windows, 
looking for all the world like a little ‘Red Riding 
Hood.” 

There is always danger in letting onr playful 
pets play too much, and one day poor Pinky laid 
in his kind mistress’ hand, seemed tired and 
sick, and the next day in her hand he died. 

The moral of this true story is,—alwaya let 
your pets, whether puppies, or kittens, or any- 
thing else, have plenty of time to rest and sleep. 

B. B, 
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For the Companion, i 
IN THE DARK. : 


I know it is dark, my darling, 
And fearful the darkness seems; 
But shut your eyes! in a moment 
The night will be bright with dreams; 
Or, better, you'll sleep sv sound all night 
It will seem bat a moment till morning light. 


There is only one kind of darkness 
That need to trouble us, dear; 
Only the night of temptation, 
And then we must all of us fear. 
Yet even then, if we are but brave, 
There is onx who is ever at hand to save. 


¢ or. | 5 78 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1 
TRANKPOSITION. 
A WATER BIRD, 


Though my nest you may find swinging high in the 
ti 


Tees, 

While I rock on my greenish-blue eggs in the breeze, 

Yet I fish for a living, and love water more 

Than land, though I'm careful to keep near the 
shore. 

Trans d, I’m a river, you'll see at a glance, 

In Switzerland starting, and running through 
France. 2 B. 


HIERUGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Express exactly In the fewest words; then transpose 
your definition into a word or words equivalent to the 
definition given under the hieroglyphic.) 
EXAMPLE: 





A deed. 
This ay inbol literally expressed ts Cat on 1. 


Transpose 
these let 


and you have action, which js eqnivaleut to 











We have only to ask Him to help us, 
And He will keep us from harm; 
Only to whisper, “Jesus!"— : 

His Name is a holy charm: | 
“Jesus, save me!” we need bat aay, 
And the night of temptation will flee away. 


How can He be always near us? 
Near all of us, everywhere? 
Ah! that is beyond our knowing; 
Bat there is no bound to His care, 
And dear as the whole big world in His sight, 
Is the little child that He bids good-night. 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





ee 
For the Companion. 
PATTY’S FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. { 


Patty was only fonr years old, but she was 
just crazy to go to school. Her three older, 
brothers and sisters all went, and why couldn't 
she? So, as much to quiet her teasing as any- 
thing, her mother fixed her off to school with 
the rest, one winter morning’ more than thirty 
years ago. 

Miss Dobbs, the tencher, was very strict and 
made the scholars learn well, but I'm afraid they 
did not love her as much as if she had been 
more gentle with them. But it was the fashion 
in those days for teachers to be severe, and whip 
the scholars whenever they needed it. 

The school-room was a new place to little 
Patty’s ronnd eyes, and for the first hour she 
kept very still, looking about in wonder at all 
she saw and heard. She sat with her oldest sis- 
ter, Anna, and felt very well pleased with every- 
thing. 

By-and-by she wanted something else to do, 
and spoke up promptly, in her sharp little voice, 
“Anna, I want to see the pictures in your Doga- 
thy!’ 

Of course all the scholars laughed. 

Miss Dobbs rapped on the desk sharply with 
her rule. ‘‘Silence!’"’ The house became quiet. 

“You must not spenk out loud in school again,”” 
she said, sternly, to Patty. ‘I shall punish you 
if you do.” 

Patty was very angry. “What right had Miss 
Dobbs to speak so to her?’ she thought. 

She began to be afraid of Miss Dobbs, but she 
was sure Anna would not let any harm come to 
her little sister. She slipped down quietly off 
the seat, and xat down on the floor under the big 
desk. There Miss Dobbs could not see her, and 
she could free her mind. 8o again her clear 
voice rang out, ‘Miss Dobbs is drefful cross, isn’t 
she, Anna?” 

The scholars laughed again, but Miss Dobbs 
walked quickly up to the desk, pulled out little 
Patty, and boxed her ears soundly. Then sit- 
ting her down hard on the seat, she left her with 
a stern ‘‘Now see if you can keep still!" 

Patty was too acared to cry. She fonnd Miss 
Dobbs was to be minded. and for the rest of the! 
winter she went to school and was as good a lit- 





In the same way, find the answers to above sym- 
bols: 1, Isan animal. 2, A race. 3, Young ladies. 
4, Immense. 5, Settled. 6, A fanatic. J.P. b. 


3. 
THE THREE Boys, 

CFill blanks with words to rhyme with the termination 
of the first line.) 
A two-letter boy, whose name was F: 
And a three-letter boy, whose nickn: 
Were joined by their four-letter brothe 
One boy was gaite spunky—the hair on hia — 
Was ofa brig! nt auburn, In fact it w: 
And fat too, he was, by being well 
Another had eyes dull and heavy as . 
And his nose was so broad that often ‘twas —. 





It nearly all over his visage was —. 

The third boy was Jazy5 he walked with a — 

That made It a) r that hoe had a great — 

Of working sufficient to pay for the —— 

Which he ate, when he hadn't some meat in ita —. 

One cold winter day these bors got n —, 

Which they foand snug and dry oat under a—, 

And, like the bad boys of which you have —, 

Without their parents’ permission the: 

To the high coasting hill: soon downw 

But upset on the way, and one made hi 

In a deep drift of snow which wet eve: 

Of his new suit of clothes. Another « 

So much at the nose he thought himself 

The third one, unhurt, the way homeward < 

Where for parents’ forgiveness each ong humbly 
a ~ SCHELL 


PREFIXES, 
My first is a word which signifies advantage; pre- 
fix a letter and my second ts the name of a river; 
prefix again, and my third te an exce 
my fourth is synonymous with one meaning o! 
third; once more, and my fifth is synonymous with 
second meaning of my third. KLE 











they —, 















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Handel. Haydn, melody, tenor, bass—MEN- 
DELASOUN BARTHOLDY. 
2GOLDQMITH 


ADD SON 
FUQUE 
P 3 
(Central also in “'Fanst.”) 
J.R.L. (James Russell Lowoll.) 
DA TE 
INQ ELO 
ABNE PA 
3. DA 
NE 
DR 
LA 
Diagenala— DEE 





FE D § 
D, an, red, earl, dread, save, Dee, D.D., 8. 
4. It is a serione ‘cereous: matter, aud a wieked 





tle girl as you could wish to see. M0. W. B. 


work brought to light. 
He ja muhing lict of 2 serious (cereous) matter. 


>—_ 
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A STARVING RACE. 

It is believed by some persons that the Anglo- 
American race in this country is tending rapidly to 
extinction. Both the birth-rate and the mother’s 
power to nurse her children seem to be steadily 
diminishing. 

Many persons refer the cause to our climate; oth- 
ers to the overaction of thé brain and nerves in 
childhood and youth by onr schools, and by the ex- 
haustive excitements of social and fashionable life. 

‘We have no doubt that the latter cause, especially, 
has much to do with it. But, besides this, we are 
inclined to attribute it, toa large oxtent, to a lack 
of proper nourishment. 

We are the only nation that prides itself on the 
whitest of white bread. Our housekeeping is based 
on this, and our tastes and the tastes of our children. 
have become conformed to it. 

The fine white bread wo use is far enough from 
being “‘the staff of life.” The elements that feed 
the brain, and nerves, and bones, and even the mus- 
cles, have been almost wholly eliminated from it. 
What is left is little more than starch, which only 
supplies heat. It should be remembered that on 
pure starch a man can starve to death as truly as on 
pure water. And it is this slow starving process 
that, as a people, we seem to be undergoing. 

Our only alternative is to return to the bread 
which nature has provided,—that made from the 
unbolted grain,—in which there are about twenty 
different elements, and each element is essential to 
the vigor and health of our physical system. 

= 
A MOUNTAIN LION. 
A Montana journal tells the story of a hunter who 


killed a mountain sheep, and then shot a mountain 
lion that claimed the game: 


Mr. Wesley Curnutt took his gun and started to 
hant the horses. About three or four miles from the 
White Sulphur Springs he discovered a band of 
mountain sheep, and a3 soon a3 he gained a proper 
location, he fired upon the game. 

At the crack of the gun one of the largest moun- 
tain lions we have ever seen (you can imagine how 
large he appeared to the bold hunter) sprang from a 
cliff of rocks, and landed not over thirty feet from 
Curnutt, in an attitude looking anything but friendly, 
and ready to contest titles to the game in question. 

Mr, C——, being an old mountaineer and an ex- 
perienced hunter, took in the situation at a glance, 
and saw there was no time to lose, as his antagonist 
meant business; 89 he immediately drew bead on the 
gentleman, and let him have a bullet before he con- 
cluded to give way, and as he ran he received anum- 
ber of shots, which he carried but a short distance. 

Mr. Curnutt, after dressing his sheep, which was a 
very iarge one, the head and horns weighing thirty- 
seven and a half pounds, returned to the battle- 
groand and found his antagonist dead. 

Mr. C—, having procured the assistance of Col. 
Kent, brought the lion to camp, whore they weighed 
and measured him, finding him to weigh two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and measure nine feet eight 
inches from the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail, 
which the colonel (though a bear-hunter in the 
Rockys for many a year) acknowledges to be the 
“boss” of the mountains. 


eee et al 
“E PLURIBUS UNUM.” 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press tells 
the history of the Latin motto, Z Pluribus Unum 
(from many, one). “The origin of the motto Is as- 
eribed to Col. Reed, of Uxbridge, Mass. It first ap- 
peared on a copper coin, struck at Newburg, New 
York State, where there was a private mint. The 
pleces struck are dated 1786. 

“In 1787 the motto appeared on several types of 
the New Jersey coppers, also on a very curious gold 
donbloon, or sixteen-dollar piece, coined by a gold- 
smith named Brasher. It was there put ‘Unum F 
Pluribus.’ Only four of these pieces are known to 
be extant, and they are very valuable. One of 
them, in possession of the mint, is supposed to be 


worth over a thousand dollars, 
“When Kentucky was admitted, in 1791, It is sald 
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copper coins were struck with ‘# Pluribus Unum.’ | 
They were made in England. Tho act of Congress 
of 1792, authorizing the establishment of a mint, and 
the coinage of gold, silver and copper, did not pre- 
scribe this motto, nor was it ever legalized. 

“I¢ was placed on gold coins in 1796, and on silver 
coins in 1708, It war constantly used thereafter un- 
til 1831, when it was withdrawn from the quarter- 
dollar of new device. In 1834 it was drop, from 
gold coins to mark the change in the standard fine- 
ness of the coin. 

“In 1837 it was dropped from the silver coins, 
marking the era of the revised mint code. It has 
been thought proper to restore it recently to our 
new silver dollar without any special sanction of 
law, although the expression is one very proper for 


our coins.” 
WHAT “B. C.” MEANT. | 
‘A smart boy, who carried his point, forms the | 
topic for a paragraph in the Boston Transcript. A 
distinguished Bostonian, whom his city and State 
have delighted to honor, bethought him lately to | 
buy a new vehicle. 


A bargain offered in tho shape of a buggy, which a 
friend was ready to dispose of at a fair price. It 
was “second hand,” to sure, but it was a good 
buggy, had been made “pon honor,” had seen but 
little service, and bore upon its panels the initials of 
the original owner, “B. C.”” 

The trade was made, and the buyer congratulated 
himself not a little on having got a good thing at a 
low price, But there was one member of his family 
who was not altogether pleased. 

The son, a dapper young man, wanted a little more 
“style,” and would have preferred a new vehicle of 
fashionable build. He said so much about it that 
his father at length lost all patience, and told him 
seriously that he was tired of his talk, and would 
hear no more about it. 

“But, father,” said the young man, “don't you 
think we had better have that ‘B. C.’ painted out?” 

“J tell you,” suid his father, “that I will not hear 
another word from you xbout it.”” 

“Allright, sir,” sald the son, dutifully; “you know 
best, of course, but I thought that perhaps people 
might think that was when it was maie.”” 

e father surrendered. 








FARM LIFE. 


A writer in Scribner’s Magazine asserts that the 
farmer, having the most sane and natural occupa- 
tion, ought to find life pleasant. 


He alone, strictly speaking, has a home. How 
can aman take root and thrive without land? He 
writes his history upon his field. 

How many ties, how many resources, he has; his 
friendships with his cattle, his team, his dog, his 
trees, the satisfaction in his growing crops, in his 
improved fields; his intimacy with nature, with bird 
and beast, and with the quickening elemental 
forces; his co-operations with the cloud, the aun, the 
seasons, heat, wind, rain, frost. 

Nothing will take the various social distempers 
which the city and artificial life breed, out of a man 
like farming, like direct and loving contact with the 
soil. It draws out the poison. It humbles him. 
‘Teaches him patience and reverence, and restores 
the proper tone to his system. 

Cling to the farm, make much of it, put yourself 
into it, bestow your heart and your brain upon it, 
so that it shall savor of you and radiate your virtue 
after your day's work is done. 


Se 


WHAT IS MADE OUT OF PIT-COAL. 

Once mankind saw nothing in mineral coal but a 
kind of black stone, and the person who first found 
out by accident that it would burn, and talked of it 
as fuel, was laughed at. Now it is not only our most. 
useful fuel, but its products are used largely in the 
arts. A few of them are described below: 


1, An excellent oil to supply lighthouses, equal to 
the best sperm oil, at lower cost. 
2. Benzole—a light sort of ethereal fluid, which 
evaporates easily, and, combined with apoE or 
moist air, is used for the purpose of portable gas 
lamps, so-called. 
Naphtha—a heavy fluid, useful to dissolve gutta, 
percha, india rubber, etc. 

4. An excellent oil for lubricating purposes, 

5. Asphaltum—which is a black, solid substance, 
used in making varnishes, covering roofs, and cov- 
ering over vaults. 

6. Paraffine—a white, crystalline substance, re- 
sembling white wax, which can be made into beau- 
tifal wax candles; it melts at a temperature of one 
hundred and ten degrees, and affords an excellent 
light. All these substances are now made from soft 
coal. 
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SMOOTHING HIS FATHER’S WRIN- 
KLES. 


Children are very observing, and they apply their 
observations in fanny ways sometimes. ‘A six-year- 
old genius who lives ont West rejoices in the name 
of Henry. One day his mother was ironing out 
some recently-washed linen. 


“Henry stood by and intently watched the facilit; 
with which the wrinkles disappeared upon tho nub. 
vent of the flatiron. From time to time he glanced 
uneasily at his somewhat elderly papa, who lay re- 
cumbent upon a sofa, dreaming the happy hours 


away. 

«the youth gazed with sorrow upon tho farrows 
that remorseless time had ploughed upon the once 
smooth brow of his father, and then was the future 
voter seized with a brilliant idea. 

“During a temporary absence of his mother, he 
seized a flatiron, and tiptocing softly to his father's 
side, began industriously smoothing and ironing out 
the wrinkles from that gentleman's forehead. The 
father dreamed that he was standing on his head in 
the centre of Vesuvius during an eruption. We 
hope the boy will smooth his father’s care-wrinkles 
ina less painful.and more effectual way when he 
grows older.” 

ee 


‘THE meanest paymaster in the universe is Satan. 
He never yet employed a hand that ho didn’t cheat. 
Young man, engage your service to a better Master. 


“Ig THAT the second bell?” inquired gentleman 
of a colored porter. ‘No, sah,” answered the por- 
ter, “dat am the second ringin’ ov de fust bell. We 
hab but one bell in dis establishmam.” 


AKING of the different kind of taxes,” que- 
teacher, “what kind is it where whiskey is 
“I know,” said one boy, holding up ‘his 
hand. “Well, what is it?” “Sin-tax!” shouted the 














| young grammarian. 


MARCH 13, 1879. 
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“GOLD IN A DUST HEAP.” 


A sad cune his occurred in the poor parish St. M 
lis, The body of a man was found in 






¢ he had evidently died of starvation, 
tou honest to steal, and too proud to bey."” 

Such was the paragraph which made me start 
tny easy-chair by the tire one April morming, and 
eall out the name of my wife, who was in the 
next room. 

“Mary, my dear!” 

‘The trath was, that morning [ had had « do 
mestic grumble, My breakfast had not 
been quite to my inind: Thad grombled 
ait the cook, and when Mary had de- 
fended that absent female, I tured upon 
id Tdid not know how it was 
miged so badly with the honse- 
money, Tt was true we were 
.—but other men in my position 
1 things better dune. 

Well, [will spare myself, reader; per- 
haps you know already what a man is 
like whe has not enjoyed his breakfast. 
bad temper. 

Aud then T sat down, and reading ny 
paper, Lsaw the above paragraph. 

“How unreasonable!" Texclsimed, “1 
have just been put ont because T have 
not had quite all 1 wanted, while not 
forty miles from me a man—ay 
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and 
my countryman, too—has died of atar- 
vation.” 

But what brought it more forcibly 
home to my mind was that my old chum, 
Cantield, was the viear of this very par- 
ixh, and moreover that 1 waa just going 
up to town to pay him a long-promised 
threedays’ visit, 

Mary entered ag I looked up. 1 saw 
‘was aslight red tinge round her 
eyes. 

ary, I was a brate just now! 
course all nothing,—my 
lrenkfast was not at all bad, and reall 
looking round, I don’t know any one 
who has such a comfortably managed 
home as To have. And how’s baby this 
morning, dear? 1 forgot to ask. Mind 
you have a cup of nice hot coffee at 
eleven, and don't bother about my port- 
tuanteai,—I will see to that: and I shall 
only stay with Canfield two nights, 
dear.” 

LU need not put in all the pretty things 
‘y atid, having given my repentance 
in full; but she was always the angel of 
vur house, 

Somehow all the way up to town that 
paragriph hannted ime, I had thought 
so mnel’ of Canfield, and here he was letting » 
man starve under his very eyes in his own | 
parish, 

Lhad not been long at the parsonage before I 
mentioued my atory, though I added, half in 
apolosy for my tone of reproof,— 

“Your house, iny dear fellow, doesn't look 
very far removed from pauperism,—no carpets, 
ho sofas, no comforts.”” 

My own home was a palace in comparison. 

“Ah, I saw that sad paragraph, too,’’ he an- 
swered, in what I deemed a most unfeeling tone; | 
and I went ou,— 

“But it was here in your parish. Really, Can- 
tivld, in old days you were more tender-hearted. 

He turned upon me with a face so full of un- 
fathomable expression that I paused. 

“God knows, Dick, that if T could, I would lay 
down ny life for the least of my flock! But T 
don't know them all,—I can’t. What i: un 
to do with twelve thousand souls under his care? 
And as to money,—well, you see I don’t waste 
Ithere: but all [ can saye is as a drop in the 
ocean, and hardly that even.” 

He paused, and then he added, “But 1 have 
left an hour free tu recelve you. Will you come 
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“GULD IN A DUNT WEAF. 


man died. Ihave not had « moment before to 
apare from the living to seek out the dead.” 

For the second time that day I was rebuked, 
and followed in silence; but after hearing that 
man spenk, and seeing his life during thoae three 
days, [never afterwards accused him of indiffer- 
ence. He was a very Muses pleading with God 
for hix people. 

We passed through narrow streets, out of 
which went narrower passages, leading iuto 
alleys and courts still more dirty and atuffy,-- 
dens of wickedness they seemed to me. Can- 









| field threaded his way to one still more crowded 


and squalid than the rest. 

“It must be here, I think,” he sald. “Come, . 
Dick, follow me close; these people don't care 
much about seeing your fine clothes,”” 

He knew some of them, and spoke kindly and 
pleasantly to them, and so gently to the children 
that—was I profane?—there seemed to me sume- 
thing apostolic about this man. 

At last we stopped, and he asked which had 
been Mr. Benles's house. 

A slatternly woman pointed two dvors uff, aud 
we knocked. 





with me? We will tind the place where the poor 








The door was opened by a rough-haired, bright- 
eyed girl of about sixteen but there was nothing 
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ep, sO knowin: 


“It's here poor Mr. 
said Canfield 
The girl nodded. 


Beales lived?" 




















sion, sual siid,— 

come in, I'll show you his 
room. He war buried yesterday, 

but a family ixa-going to take the room to-night, 

and now I'm thinking it'll save ine a trudge see 

ing you, for Mr. Beales he gave mea message to 

ye, Come in.” 

1 can neither write down all Molly Joner’s dia- 
lect, nor tell you all we found out, but thix ix the 
substance of it. Molly was employed as Heaven 
knows how xo many are employed in London, and 
went off at seven In the morning, and came home 
at about the same time at night. She Ilved in 
one room with a mother and I know not how 
many brothers and xisters, 

Molly, with all her uncouth manners and ap- 
pearance, had many good qualitics, and wax the 
only person in the house that Mr, Beales had at 
all confided in, and he had not contided much 











jin her, 


“Look'ee here,’’ said Molly, as we entered Mr. 
Beales’s room,—four walls, oh, how bare! not 9 
stick of furniture: that had all been wold long agu 
for rent; but in that rvom the tragedy detailed 
in my paragraph had been lived out. [ felta 
erecping horror; but Molly talked on cheerfully. 

We looked, and she drew out of her dirty 
pocket a beautiful diamond ring. I was startled. 
The contrast of the room, the girl aud this vn: 
was tov striking. 











morrer 





“You should have sent for me. 
They say he died of—starvation.”” 

a answered the girl, eheer- | 
fully. “He were awful clemmed, that 
he were: but law, why even T didn’t 
know it.” 

“Where did he liv asked Can- 
field again, and the yirl, recognizing 

man, pnt of her suspicion 
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and cute was the |to have stayed 
look she gave us. | 
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“Well, but you don’t know whose it is’ 

“No,” says he, and went away quick, and T 
hears him walking about his room, and I hears 
him say, half-aloud, ‘Our Father th’art in heav- 
en,’ as he mostly did when he went to bed; but 
it war dinner-time then. 

“Well,” thought I, ‘Mr. Beales is queer, very 
queer.” 

“Towards dark Mr. Beales comes in again 
quite slowly, and sez, ‘Molly!’ 

“I was minding the children, and did not turn 
round. ‘Yes,’ sez L 

“Didn't you say you knew folks as would 
take this ring and give me something for it?” 

“Yes,” sez I: ‘nif you'll stay with the chil- 
dren, Mr? Beales, I'll run round with it for you, 
and buy you a bit of summat with it.’ 

“Thank you, Molly,’ he sez; and then he 
stopped, and muttered, ‘Deliver ux from evil,’ 
or summat like that, and then aloud he sez,— 

“No, thank you, Molly; I think I'll go ont 
myself and get my supper. And, Molly, just 
keep this ring, and if I am not able to-morrow, 
just ran round to the passon with it and tell bim 
abont it; he’ll know what todo. You're a good 
girl, Molly,—promise me you'll do this.’ 

“Yes, Pll go, Mr. Beales,’ sez I. ‘I spec's 
yon’s got work for to-morrow, as you can’t go 
yourself.” 

“He just smiled a bit, a queer sort of smile, 
and sez,— 

“Or perhaps I'll get pensioned off, Molly. 
You'll always be honest, won’t you? and don’t 
have anything to do with the folks you men- 
tioned just now. Keep ont of harm, Molly, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if you went to heaven and 
seed my gal.’ 

“He didn’t wait for an answer, but kissed one 
of the children as war near him and went out. 

“LI war asleep when he came in, I s’pose,—but 
you knows the end. It were all his nonsense 
abont going out to get his supper. 

“Mother went in early of the morning, and 
she found him lying quite dead; and he had a 
lock of hair in his hand,—child’s hair it war. 

“T'll not soon forget what he said to me, and 
I was a-going to step ronnd with this ‘ere if you 
hadn't come in, He war a good man, war Mr, 
Beales, though a bit soft like;’”’ and even Molly 
rubbed her hand across her dirty face and sniffed 
a bit. 

As for myself, I felt x choking sensation, and 
I was almost dazed. I did not hear what Can- 
field said to the girl,—something good, I know; 
T could only contrast my own house with this 
room, and myself with the dead nan. 

The owner of the ring, who had offered n re- 
ward for it, was found: but I think Mr. Beales 
has had a richer reward than even the best or 
the wealthiest man on earth could have given 
him. 

aa Seer 
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THE PROFESSOR’S STORY. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

“Well, now, who do yon regard as the gentle- 
man par excellence of the party?’ asked our 
Consin Rob, the morning after his sister's grand 
wedding. 

“Oh, your friend the Professor!’ ‘The Pro- 
feasor, by all odds!’’ cried several voices. 

Then the boys descanted on the Professor’s 
broad shoulders, his fine bearing, and his deep 
voice; and the girls cried, “Oh, what lovely light 


hair!” ‘Oh, what blue eyes!” ‘Such courte- 
ous manners!’’ “He must be an exiled count 
or a’ — 


“Draw your chairs around me, and I'll tell 
yon his story,"’ said Rob, who had been through 
college, and had spent two years abroad in 
stndy, and of course was now Sir Oracle to a 
wide-spread family of cousins. 

“But can you believe his story, Rob? There 
fre so many bogus counts abroad, and papa has 
“such a terror of fortune-hunters!”’ cried hand- 
some Cousin Blanche. 

“Papa’s quite safe in this case, for the Pro- 
fessor has a lovely wife anda little boy, who talks 
as fast as any of you.” 

“Oh-h, phoo!"’ cried Blanche, with an air of 
disappointment. Her sister's dearest school- 
friend, May Cartis, had been abroad, and mar- 
ried a man whose only claims to consideration 
were immense whiskers and a title. Her father 
had to support them both; but May had a coro- 
net on her card; and perhaps that atoned for all 
the rest. 

Our pretty cousin wanted a coronet on her 
card, and had set her eye on the Professor the 
night before. She saw a coronet in his fine 
physique and manners. But she was only sev- 
enteen then, and not as wise as she became 
afterward. 

“Come. come! the story, Rob!’ shonted one 
of the boys, 


“Well, the Professor is one of those rare, 
grand fellows who never boast of ancestry. The 
meanest scamps I know are boasters of that 
| kind,—making capital of the greatness or the 
meanness of their ancestors. If our fathers 
were good and noble, the honor was their own; 
if low, and mean, and ignorant, we should keep 
atill, and shield their memory from contempt, 
and not try to show how high we have risen 
against all the obstacles of birth and education.”” 

“Come, Rob, you are preaching a sermon in- 
atend of telling a story!’ cried one of the boys. 

“Well, when I entered college, I was a real 
‘mother’s boy,’ and the world seemed so big 
that I felt lost in it. I confess [ was homesick. 
This elegant man read my heart at a glance, 
and took it up, and hid it and sheltered it in his 
great big heart. 

“T felt then as you did last night,—as if I had 
caught ‘a live nobleman,’ and I wasn safe and 
happy fellow ever after that. Such was my ad- 
miration of him that I did not see how plainly he 
dressed, but tried to imitate him in every way. 
I parted my hair like his,—do you see?—I used 
my knife and fork as he did; and I am happy to 
say I kept my room neat and my boots well 
blacked because he did,’’ said Rob. 

“He was a religious man and a gentleman. 
Religion always improves a man’s manners. 
Even old Somers, careless and rough as he is 
now, was ten times more so before he’”’—— 

“Preaching again, Rob!’’ shouted Cousin Joe. 

Then we all laughed, and one rogue cried, 
“Stick to your text, brother!"’ 

“You're right!’ laughed Rob. 
to get off my subject again. 

“The Professor was, as he tells me, the son of 
asmall farmer, a man of intelligence, near the 
banks of the Rhine. The family was large, and 
great industry and economy were required to 
keep up a respectable appearance. They might 
eat blnck bread and barley, wear wooden-soled 
shoes and homespun garments, if necessary, but 
they must have education. 

“The mother and elder sisters knit, every 
spare moment, and the count, as Blanche calls 


“Tl try not 


summer, to sell their work. 

“The money he brought home was all put 
into an iron box, with a padlock, the key of 
which always slumbered in the vest-pocket of 
good ‘Fader Gautze,’ and was called by him 
‘chule gelt,’—school money. 

“My friend went at length to the university 
in Gottingen. The knitting and the selling still 
went on, and he had the proceeds,—abont one- 
fifth of what a college boy here would regard 
necessary to keep up even decent style. 

“He had both smoked and drank lager beer 
at home, as was the common custom there; but 
now that he was earning nothing, and spending 
what he regarded as a great deal, he woke up to 
the meanness of puffing and drinking any of the 
money for which his mother and sisters were 
working many a weary hour. He quit both 
habits at once, like the noble fellow he is, and 
put himself to earnest hard work. 

“When he got through the university, he cast 
his eyes this way, sure he could make a living 
and a name in America; and so he will. 

“But Rome wasn’t built in a day, and neither 
is any man’s fortune. Hans Christian Gautze 
landed at Castle Garden, New York, with good 
stout shoes, a heavy enit of clothes, a great can- 
vas bag, and a staff to hang it on. 

“He followed his fellow-passengers to the 
‘Deutachen Haus’ near by, and after a good 
night’s rest and a hearty breakfast, he sought 
out a German clergyman, told him his story, and 
that he wanted a position as a teacher. 

“The good man's sensible advice was, ‘Push 
off into the country, and take the very first work 
you can get, till you can do better.” 

“He took the advice, and soon found shelter, 
and plenty of hard work, without wages, with 
an old farmer, seven miles from our college,—a 
man who could always make work for those 
who would do it without pay. 

“My friend’s work was picking huckleberries, 
—don’t look as if you wanted to correct me, and 
say, ‘whortleberries,’ Joe. One is as proper as 
the other. 

“Poor Hans bent his great back over the low 
| bushes hour after hour, till it was ready to 
‘ break; and yet, at sundown, the smart little 
Yankee urchins beside him had twice as many 
berries to carry home as he. 

“After two or three days’ efforts, the small 
| berries constantly slipping through his great 
j fingers, he said to the farmer, in the poor Eng- 
lish he had picked up at home and on the sea,— 

‘*You gives me hard work. I works hard; but 
berry is too leetle, and runs 'way from me!” 

“Oh, never mind that; you'll soon larn to 
hold ’em,’ replied Farmer Duff ‘Small berries 
make big dollars, Hans,” 
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“The farmer soon learned that his new hand 
would never make a skilful berry-picker; so he 
sent him out with two bucketfuls of the fruit to 
the large town, seven miles off, to peddle them 
out. 

“Before this time, Hans had found that his 
Hebrew Bible and lexicon, his Greek Testament, 
and the few other books he owned, had been 
stolen from his canvas bag in the New York 
boarding - house; and he felt as if hix only 
friends and companions were gone from him 
forever. 

“The farmer's wife pitied him, and said, 
‘Never mind. When you go peddling your ber- 
ries, you can call at Prof. Barclay’s and borrow 
some books. They read all their books in Greek 
and Hebrew, and they’re real good and kind.’ 

“Hans understood enough of this to make him 
happy. So, after selling nearly all his load on 
the way, he brought up, red and hot, at the back 
door of Prof. Barclay’s house, about noon. 

“There stood a pretty, delicate lady over the 
hot stove, with a baby in her arms, and ‘a little 
fellow pulling at her skirts, and fretting for his 
dinner. 

“**You wants some hoggleberries?’ he asked, 
with a beaming face. 

“Indeed Ido!’ cried the lady. ‘My kitchen- 
girl left me suddenly, because the nurse was 
sick up stairs. I have two gentlemen coming to 
dinner, and have no dessert.’ 

“When Hans had measured out the last of 
the berries, he said, ‘You gets de dinner, and 
I takes de babies for see flowers and birds, in my 
big arms. I lives mit Mrs. Duff. She say you 
let me read Hebrew, Greek, and more books, and 
lend me.’ 

“The lady looked at him in amazement, and 
then addressed him in German, to his great de- 
light, although her German may not have been 
twuch better than his English. 

“When he held ont his arms, both children 
went to him. He took them ont, and aftera 
long walk, came back with both of them asleep, 
one on each shoulder, 

“This gave the lady time to serve her guests 
in peace, 

“While the family were at dinner, Hans was 
left in the kitchen to wait for the Professor and 
the promised books. 

“What was Mrs. Barclay’s xmazement, on her 
return, to find this great elegant creature, with 
a servant’s apron on, down on his knees, scrab- 
bing her kitchen floor! Not that it didn’t need 
it, but because voluntary ‘abor is so rare any- 
where, and from this fine fellow was so unlooked 
for. 

“At first, Professor Barclay ‘hadn’t a doubt 
bat Hans was an adventurer, or 8 humbug of 
some sort.’ 

“But after he talked with him, he changed 
his mind, and was charmed with his manners, 
his modesty and his scholarship. 

“Are you toremain with Mr. Duff? he asked 
of Hans. 

“*‘Only whiles I gets no t'ings better as pick 
berry. He has all mens for big man’s works, 
and I but does baby’s work. Mine back is so 
high, and mine’ fing-ers so big, I not made for 
pick small berry. Mine back pains mach, and 
de berry fall through mine fing-ers to de grass, 
and be lost, and it is long times to find him. I 
will come here and wash floor and dish, and 
sweep and pump, and other hard ones, while 
lady sit down and rest and hold baby. When 
hard work done, I will take two babies for walk, 
and do all thing for you, and when all done, will 
read and study you books.’ 

“The Professor drove over to Farmer Duff's 
to inquire about Hans, next day. 

‘La,’ cried good Mrs. Duff, ‘he aint no more 
sarvice pickin’ than our old tabby would be; but 
we won't see him starve till he gets a place, he 
is so handsome!’ 

“When Hans got into the Professor's chaise, 
with his canvas bag, he felt that he was en route 
for paradise. 

“Mrs. Barclay was charmed by the way he 
did everything he attempted, and at the close of 
a week, she offered hima nice gray suit which 
a very large brother had given her for some 
needy person. : 

“The blood mounted to his very hair. 

““No, no, madam!’ he cried. ‘I am none 
sick, none fool! Mine coat none holes, mine 
clothes all strong. When I works for money, I 
will buys, but give you to sick man, or man not 
proud, not mine self! No!’ 

“Well, he helped Mrs. Barclay till she gota 
cook, and till the child’s maid recovered. 

“Then the Professor, charmed with his know!- 
edge of Greek and Latin, asked to have him ap- 
pointed as a helper in his own work, which was 
then very arduous. 

“In two months, he was appointed hie aveist- 
ant. nnd has kept the place several years. Last 
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winter, Prof. Barclay went to Floiida fora throat 
trouble, and Gautze filled his place to the satis- 
faction of all the classes, as well as of the 
faculty. Four years ago, he married Mary Bar- 
clay, as sweet a woman as ever lived,—the Pro 
fessor's sister.”” 

“Did she know he once scrubbed the floor?” 
asked Blanche. opening wide her fine eyes. 

“She knew that he refused to wear cast-off 
garments, and to eat the bread of charity, and 
is proud of him, and has helped him to econo- 
mize till he has made good the school-money in 
the iron box at home. 

“Here’s an example for those of you, boys, 
who are looking forward to a college life. If 
your parents can’t ‘put you through’ easily, 
sweep the halls, ring the bell, correct proof for 
printers,—anything but sit down and let sewing- 
societies or private charity feed and clothe you 
like great overgrown babies! 

“The noblest fellow in my class did all this, 
and the meanest one dressed like a tailor’s fash- 
ion-plate, filled the halls with perfume when he 
entered, took young ladies to concerts, and gave 
them bouquets, from the funds of two toiling 
sisters and a charitable society. 

“A student too feeble to work outside of study 
hours may accept aid, and be ‘a man for a’ that:” 
but a great hearty, mean-spirited fellow will 
never be a man; and’’—— 

“Here, preaching again, Rob!” cried Joe; and 
the boys all ran off for a game of ball on th 
lawn. 
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IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Five Cuapters.—Cnap. II. 
By 0. A. Stephens. 


It was in April. We began in the winter to read 
“sop's Fables” in ‘‘Weld's Latin Lessons and 
Reader,” and having finished these, we bought a 
copy of “Crsar’a Commentaries on the Gallic War,” 
Brooke’s edition, and began, laboriously enough, to 
translate “Omnia Gallea divisa est in tres partes.” 

T have that old smoked, thumb-soiled “Brooks's 
Caesar” before me now, and I would not part with it. 
For, hard as we worked in those days, and hard as 
we often fared, there was a charm about them which 
this old book helps to recall. To make our way and 
earn money to go to college,—if we should ever be 
prepared,—we embarked that spring in a novel en- 
terprise. 

The head waters of the Penobscot and Allequash 
were then, as now, the theatre of extensive lumber- 
Ing operations. In the winter season there were, 
and still are, many logging camps along their banks, 
each occupied by from twenty to thirty men. 

These men live, for the most part, on salted meats, 
beans and flour bread. ‘There is, consequently, by 
February, a great demand for pickles—something 
sour. Some gangs have even been driven to eat 
frozen ants, cut out of old logs, which have a sharp 
acid taste. Good pickles will sell for almost any 
price in winter. 

Being aware of this, Ed, Vet and I put our heads 
together, and determined to supply the demand for 
pickles, and thus make some money. We knew of 
a deserted clearing on Umbazookskus Lake (as you 
go across to Mud Pond and Chamberlain) where we 
thought we could raise either cucumbers or tomatoes. 
‘The difficulty was to get vinegar; and this necessity 
was what sent us up there in April, long before the 
snows had melted. We had determined to manu- 
facture our vinegar from yellow-birch sap. Ed’s 
grandfather, one of the first settlers of Maine, had 
often made vinegar from birch sap. 

If we could only get vinegar enough, we felt sure 
of being able to put down seven or eight barrels of 
pickles; and these we expected to peddle out the 
following winter at the lumber camps ata dollar a 
gallon. 

Along the “carry” from Umbazookskus to Mud 
Pond Stream, there are many large old-growth yel- 
low birches scattered throughout the black growth. 
‘These we meant to tap. 

Onr outtit, lashed upon a brosd-shod hand-sled, 
consisted of fifty pounds of pork, fifty of flour, an 
axe, an inch-anger, a gun, a few tin dishes, our 
blankets, and turned over all, an iron kettle, in 
which to boil the birch sap. 

We expected to make what sugar and molasses we 
needed from maple sap. 

There is, or was then, a “tote road” in winter 
from “Murphy's,” at the head of Lake Chesuncook, 
up through the woods to Chamberlain Farm, an- 
other lumbering depot. We had to drag our load 
through snow, seventeen miles. That was a heavy 
day's toil, and tired enough were we on reaching 
the clearing that night. 

No comfortable home-fire awaited us, either. Be- 
fore we could reat or prepare food, the snow had to 
be cleared away, and a camp of boughs built. 

The place we chose was sheltered by large cedars. 
Near by stood an enormons yellow birch, and a few 
yards farther on, a mighty rock-maple thrust its 
giant arms out over the cedars. 

Our bed that night was a rick of fir boughs, four 
feet thick. On these we lay wrapped in our blankets. 

Early next morning, Vet and I made spiles and 
tapped fifteen birches, and we also pat five spiles 
into the big maple. To catch the sap, we made 
troughs out of 2 pine log, which we cnt ap into 
sticks three feet long, and split in halves, 
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Meanwhile, Ed hnd taken our hand-sled and gone 
back down the tote-road, eleven miles, to an old 
logger's camp, near the head of Umbazookskus 
Meadows. 

We had looked into this camp on our way up, and 
discovered three old pork-casks. These we meant 
to use for our vinegar, and to hold our pickles. 
‘There are hundreds of old pork-barrels lying useless 
nt the lumber-camps, and very good, strong casks 
they are, thongh they need to be thoroughly cleansed 
with ashes. 

Ed thought he could draw these three caske all up 
at once; but they had been left with brine in them, 
and proved so heavy that he took but two. 

It is astonishing how fast the sap will run from a 
great yellow birch. The sun shone warmly that 
day. The frost, too, had started in the tree-tranks. 
The sap actually ran from some of those birches in 
streams,—faster than we could boil itaway. A good 
deal of it ran to waste before Ed arrived with the 
barrels. 

I really think that some of the trees ran six or 
seven bucketaful each. Maples never yield sap so 
profusely. We got barely two pailfuls from the 
maple we had tapped. 

Next day, Vet set off for Chamberlain hay-farm 
nfter more pork-casks. Ed and I cut wood and 
boiled sap. To make vinegar, we boiled three buck- 
etsful of the sap into one. 

Towards night, we rinsed out our kettle, and 
boiled down our maple sap to honey, which went 
well with our flour fritters. 

Vet brought a peck of shelled corn from the hay- 
farm that night. We put ashes in one of the pork- 
casks, nnd leached out lye enough to hull the corn. 
The next night, we had hulled corn and maple 
honey for supper. 


“That's a pleasant visitor!” muttered Ed. 

‘We ducked down and began to dig round for the 
gun, which lay, loaded, under the bough-heap. Vet 
got hold of it and hauled it up. 

“It's a starving catamonunt!” exclaimed Ed. 

Then we peeped up again, for the creature had 
suddenly stopped its cries. 

It had come up within four or five rods, and stood 
crouching in the snow and lashing its tail, its eyes 
livid with fury. I thought it had seen us and was 
certainly going to make a spring. Vet quietly 
cocked the gun. 

But it wasn’t us the ani- 
mal saw, for the next in- 
stant, it made a dart, and 
seemed to shoot like an ar_ 
row at the carcass of the 











caribou, which, though still 

where we hung it, was 

now half-buried in snow. 
With a growl, it seized 





and tore down the meat, 
then turned and bounded 
off, going into the snow up 





This was about the way we lived there for the 
next fortnight, during which time we nearly filled 
seven casks with boiled birch sap, ready to be turned 
into vinegar. 

Down at Murphy’s, they let us have the “mother” 
out of an old vinegar-barrel. There was a thick 
flake of it as large asa milk-pan. We cut it up and 
put apiece in each of our barrels, to “fetch” the 
soured sap Into vinegar. 

In Cesar, we had read as far as the great battle 
between Cesar’s forces and the Helvetii. I remem- 
ber that Ed and I sympathized with Cesar, but Vet 
was on the side of the Helvetians. Ed had his turn 
at the book early In the morning, Vet and I later in 
the day; and we wrote it all out with a lead-pencil 
on bright pine shingles, split out of the same log 
from which we had made our sap-troughs. 

One morning, while Vet and I were gathering sap, 
and Ed was translating in the shed, he happened to 
look up, and saw a caribou cropping fir buds not ten 
rods off. 

He dropped Cxsar without any ceremony, and 
taking the gun, ran round through the cedars to the 
right, and got within four or five rods of the crea- 
ture. 

This was short range for our old musket, and the 
caribou didn't run far before it dropped. It was a 
poor lean animal, however; but we dressed it and 
hung it in the shade of the cedars, back of our shed, 
intending to cut off the best portions as we wanted 
meat. 

It was now the 19th of April. The snow had set- 

tled from over three feet on a level, in the woods, 
to less than a foot, and there were bare spots in the 
clearing. A day or two after, however, there came 
an awful storm of snow and wind from the north- 
east. 
The wind roared in the woods; the snow was 
like fine flour, and the air was so full of it that we 
couldn't see twenty feet In any direction. It was a 
dark, dismal day. Many trees, particularly the firs, 
were twisted off, and fell, crashing, throughout the 
forest. 

It became 80 cold, too, that we almost perished in 
our bongh-shed. For it was impossible to keep a 
fire, and the snow sifted down on us in showers. 
‘We wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and for 
thirty-six hours, burrowed in the heap of fir boughs. 

The snow covered us two feet deep in our camp. 
Even Cesar and the Helvetians were forgotten in 
the mute struggle to keep from freezing to death. 
We curled together among the boughs, and shivered 
it out. After the snow had completely buried us, 
however, we were not so very uncomfortable, and 
even slept part of the time,—like bears in a winter 
den. 

‘At last, the storm lulled, the roaring died away, 
and then we rose up together and threw off the load 
of snow which had covered us. 

Bat it was night. Though very hungry, wo were 
giad to cuddle down under the boughs again and 
wait for light; the more so because there was a 
deadly chill in the air, 

Down there under the blankets, beneath the 
bonghs, we gnawed our three remaining biscuits and 
some scraps of meat, and then dozed again. 

By-and-by, I thought I heard a baby crying,- 
wailing and crying, oh, so piteously! It wailed so 
that, at last, I waked up. 

1 knew where I was, then, and knew it was no 
baby. Bat it was a strange, plaintive noise, and not 
far off. I waked Ed and Vet, and we lay and list- 
ened to it forsome moments. Vet aaid that he, too, 
had dreamed that a baby was crying. 

‘The cries came nearer, and we’ pushed our heads 
up through the snowy boughs to see what caused 
them. It was growing light then. We could hear 
the cries more plainly, too; a pitiful sqnalling and 
bewailing, out amongst the cedars. While we were 
staring a large reddish-gray, ugly-looking brute 








came in sight, wallowing through the snow. 


SHOOTING THE PANTHER. 


to its back at every jump. Vet snapped at the 
beast just as it sprang on the meat, but only the cap 
cracked. The priming was damp. 

“There goes our venison!"’ Ed exclaimed, as our 
only hope for a breakfast that morning disappeared. 

“He won't go far before stopping to eat,” Vet 
sald. 

Ed dug out the axe; Vet reprimed and recapped 
the gun; and we all three started after the creature, 
in the hope of getting the carcass of the caribou, or 
a part of it, away from the brute. 

‘The snow was fully three feet deep, soft and light, 
but we wallowed on, following the animal's track 
throngh the thick woods more than a mile, expect- 
ing to come up with it at every rod. It had gone at 
a leap all the way, eight or ten feet at a spring, drag- 
ging the caribou. 

Finally, Vet declared he wouldn't go another 
step, and turned back. But Ed took the gun, and 
he and I kept on as much asa quarter of a mile 
more, when we came to where the creature had 
gone under the root of a great basswood, which had 
been blown partly down. 

It was a dark hole, overhung with brush and 
snow. We came up within fifty or sixty feet, and 
threw clubs and shouted; at which the beast leaped 
out with a hideous yawl, and stood growling and 
lashing itself. 

It was an old female panther, lean, hungry and 
savage. Not an inch would she move. I never saw 
amore ugly-looking brate. She kept snuffing and 
licking her mouth. We had disturbed her in the 
midst of her feast. 





















“Now stand by with the axe, Johnny!"" whispered 


The gun was charged 
with nine or ten buck- 
shots. Ed let them go 
point-blank at the crea- 
ture's front, and I as- 
sure you I was not sor- 
Ty to see her keel over 
when the charge struck 
her. 

She did not utter a 
sound, except to pant 
and wheeze, though it 
was five or ten minutes 
before she was dead. 

The deer carcass lay, 
partly eaten, just un- 
der the edge of the 
root. There was a mass 
of leaves, brush and 
dry grass, farther back. 
Ed got a pole and 
poked it over, and then 
we heard something 
stirring among the dry stuff. 

“I thought there’d be cubs!" Ed exclaimed. 

We both crept in, and soon uncovered them. 
Just then Vet came. He had heard the gun, and 
turned back. We pulled the kits out to the light 
and looked them over. 

They had just got their eyes open, and looked a 
great deal like Maltese kittens, only larger. Their 
eyes were blue, and they lay and quivered in the 
cold. 

There were three, each gray on the back and white 
underneath, with large heads and rather long tails. 
For a guess, I should say they might have weighed 
three pounds apiece. I do not think they could 
have been more than eight days old. 

“What shall we do with ’em?” Ed asked. 





‘We didn't like to kill ‘em, they looked so helpless 
and innocent. So Vet tied them all three up in his 
frock and carried them to camp, while Ed and I 
dragged back the caribou,—what was left of it. 

It was all we could do that forenoon to clear out 
the snow, cut wood and cook something to eat. We 
made a nest of dry bark and boughs in one corner 
of our shed, and tried to feed the kits on the juice of 
some of the deer meat stewed in our fry-pan. But 
they choked and made bad work in trying to eat it. 

The second day after we had brought them to our 
shed, one of them died. It 
was impossible to teach it 
to eat; but the other two 
pulled through, and in two 
or three weeks got so they 
would eat shreds of meat. 
‘They did not grow much for 
8 long time, but soon came 
to toddle round the shed 
and the fireplace. 

‘We supposed they would 
grow savage, but they did 
not; at least, they did not 
offer to bite or scratch. We 
could play with them and 
stroke them, and they would 
Me in the sun and purr like 
kittens. 

After they got a little 
larger, we began to shoot 
hares for them. 

All through the spring 
after that, as we read Cx- 
sar, tended our vinegar and 
rooted up ground for cu- 
cumbers, we had the fun of 
playing with these little cat- 
amounts. 

About the first of June 
we began to be afraid they 
might stray off into the 
woods, for they were now 
as much as six weeks old. 
So we made thema covered 
pen of stont stakes driven into the ground, and 
roofed over with poles and logs. 

By the first of July they were as large as a good- 
sized lynx, and had begun to look quite tlerce. 

And they began to have astonishing appetites, too! 
Hares grew acarce round there, wehad shot so many. 

We had been thinking for some time that we 
might sell them. Ed said we must advertise in a 
Boston or New York paper; so one day we went 
down to Murphy's, and wrote an advertisement, 
as follows: 


“For SALE.—Two very handsome panther kits, a 
Tommy and a Tabby. For farther particulars ad- 
dress Martin, Head of Chesancook, Maine.” 


This slip we put in a letter to the New York 
Herald. 

Neither of us knew anything about the charge for 
such an advertisement, but we put in two dollars at 
a venture, with a civil request to do what they could 
for us for that sum. 

Well, we none of us took the Herald, so we never 
aw our advertisement in print; but in about a fort- 
night letters began to come to Ed from all parts of 
the country. There were as many as twelve or fif- 
teen with offers from five dollars upwards. 

A certain F. Wood & Co., of New York city, of- 
fered us fifty dollars, if the kits were what we de- 
scribed. That was the highest bid. We thought we 
had better take it; so we fixed slats on an old grain- 
box, got Tommy and Tabby into it, and took the box 
down to Murphy’s. 

There we made arrangements to have them fed 
and carried to Guilford. Thence the box was for- 





GOING TO THE CAMP. 


warded to F. Wood & Co., and a letter was sent to 
apprise them. 

In about a week we went down to Murphy’s again 
to see if Wood & Co. had written us. No letter had 
come. 

We waited another week, and Vet went down 
alone. Still no letter. 

Ed said we were cheated, and should never hear 
anything from our pets. Neithor of us went again. 

Yet about three weeks after that a French boy 
came to us one morning and brought a letter. Suro 
enongh it was from F. Wood & Co., saying the kits 
had reached them, and had a check in it on the Cen- 
tral National Bank of New York city for the fifty 
dollars. 

We were jubilant, They wouldn't cash the check 


at Murphy’s, but we secured the money on it by 
sending it down to the Mt. Kineo House. 

This unexpected windfall was a very hopeful be- 
ginning to the real business for which we had come 
into the forest. 

(To be continued.) 
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INFLUENCE. 
VROM THE GEBMAN. 


On ocean’s wave in silent night, 

The lone bark leaves her silver light, 
So on iny life’s dim ocean epace 

‘The light of thy bright soul T truce. 


The sliver ray the bark hath made, 
Shall soon in ocean’s billows fade, 
Thy influence ne’er shall leave my soul, 
‘While barks sail on or billows roll. 

Lrpia M. MILLARD, 


—— —--+0+—_-- — 
For the Companion. 
THE TIRED STONE AT CUZCO. 


Every boy and girl knows something about Peru, 
but few people know what a famous country it was 
hundreds of years ago, under the reigns of the Incas. 
Indeed, the civilization there was better than that 
of the Spaniards, who conquered it, so far as re- 
gards the government and well-being of the people. 

It was so well governed that there were no beg- 
gars, the land was equally divided, and the army 
was under the strictest discipline, and wonderfully 
well trained. 

There were fine roads and storehouses scattered 
through the kingdom, 80 that the soldiers could get 
fresh supplies of food and clothing while on the 
march, while the men who stayed at home, and the 
women, made the clothes and armor, and worked on 
the land, and took care of the sick and the children. 

There was only one religion. Everybody wor- 
shipped the sun. Grand temples were built for this 
purpose, and houses built for the priests. The kings 
were called Incas,—the children of the sun,—and 
were worshipped with great reverence. 

‘When the Spantards conquered Pern, they found 
fabulous quantities of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones. The Peruvians did not have any money, 
for when they wished to buy anything from their 
neighbors they exchanged something else for it, so 
all their treasure was used for ornamenting the tem- 
ples of the sun and the kings’ palaces. The walls 
were covered with gold, and emeralds, and pearls, 
and turquoises. 

But when the Spaniards saw the gold, they were 
only too ready to carry it away to Spain, and they 
destroyed most of the sacred buildings, and made 
sad havoc when they found that the Peruvians had 
buried and hidden much of their wealth when they 
found it was likely to be taken from them. 

The conquerors never could be sure that there 
were not untold riches-waiting for them under the 
pavements and in the walls, so they were ready 
enough to pull the temples to pieces. 

There are a great many stories told of the immense 
wealth stored away in such places. Near the great 
Temple of the Sun at Cuzco there was a garden of 
gold, where all the trees and plants, large and small, 
were made of gold, beside many animals, and birds, 
and butterflies, and creeping things. 

At the great feasts in the temple every year new 
gifts were offered by the people to the sun, and there 
was no article or tool there that was not made of 
gold and silver, even down to the spades and hoes 
that the priests used. 

Each of the temples in the different districts was 
decorated with gold in proportion to the wealth of 
the people. These workmen are said to have been 
very skilful, though they had the radest of tools. 

The people had no machinery. Even the women 
had no scissors or needles, except long, sharp thorns, 
and 80 they did not sew much, and their needle- 
work was more like patching than sewing. 

They had some very strange notions. The women 
all had mirrors, but the men never looked into them, 
as it was considered a most disgraceful proceeding. 

When the sun set at evening, they thought it went 
into the sea, and made a great dive under the earth, 
like a swimmer, so it could rise again on the next 
day in the east. 

The government of the people was Wry strict. 





Almost every crime and wrong-doing was punished 
with death. The sentence was always carried out at 
once, so that the people were in great fear, and the 
executions were very few. 

The officers punished the children even for their 
childish naughtiness, and the father was punished, 
too, for not having taught his child to behave better. 

The land was divided according to law, and the 
people had fine gardens and fruit, and were very 
comfortable. 

‘There were canals everywhere to bring water for 
the crops, and in the great storehouses and grana- 
ries. Beside the army supplies, they stored up grain 
to be used by the people in time of famine. 

All the old people, and widows, and little chil- 
dren, were well taken care of, but nobody was poor 
who could work. 

The products and wealth of the country were di- 
vided into three parts, one for the priests and the 
worship of the sun, one for the kings or Incas,and one 
for the people themselves. 

Every few years the armies of the kingdom 
marched to some foreign province, where the inhab- 
itants were invited to surrender quietly, and to be- 
come children of the sun, to worship and serve him, 
and if they refused, they fought them. After they 
snrrendered, if that happened, they were treated 
kindly and given the same rights as the Peruvians, 
+1] the'r only abject was to spread their 
| civilization among these heathen nations. 








But there ix a dark side to this picture of such 
an orderly, quict government. The people were 
very ignorant, and were treated like children, 
having no right to decide things for themselves, 
and no chance of learning, and becoming more 
intelligent. 

Even the kings themgelves in Peru could nei- 
ther read nor write, and it seems very strange 
that being so wise, and 
so farin advance of their 
subjects in other mat- 
ters, they should not 
have made some ap- 
proach to « written lan- 
guage. 

They did not even use 
hiernglyphics, ax the 
Mexicans did. However, 
they had an ingenious 
way of keeping records 
and counting by knots, 
which they made in 








threads and strings of 
different color differ- 
ently arranged. The 


thing to which a string 
referred was known by 
its color. 

They took a census of 
the inhabitants of “the 
conntry just as we do, 
and they recorded the 
amount of the cropa and 
the number of men in 
the army, and in all 
these things their knots 











INCA, 


to the place where it is now, and then they said 
it was tired, and left it to rest only too williugly. 

They were fifty years in building the fortress, 
and some xay that it was never finished, for the 
Spaniards came just at that time, and destroyed 
and plundered it with all the other forts and 
palaces which the Incas had built. 

The people hid all the treasure they possibly 
could, and it is possible 
that much may still be 
undiscovered. — There 
are still traditions of a 
great chain of solid gold 
which could never be 
found. The Spaniards, 
however, pulled up the 
pavements, and threw 
down the walls, and 
carried away many a 
ship-lond of treasure. 

One of the captains 
had for his share the 
great golden image of 
the sun, the emblem of 
life and growth, which 
had been worshipped in 
the temple, and one 
night he lost it: in gam- 
bling: and they still 
havea proverb in Spain, 
—“He would } way 
the sun before dawn,”” 
The old-time wealth of 
the Peru of the Incax 
sees like a vanished 
dream, and almost the 





sorved them almost ax well as our books serve us. | only monument of it that remains in literature ix 


As for the Tired Stone, J think the story of that 
will teach you 8 good deal about Peru,—of how 
little worth human life was reckoned by the 
kings, and how that they had some way of doing 
almost impossible pieces of work which has been 
forgotten since. 

‘Lhe Incas seem to have always kept their sub- 
jects busy enough, judging from the ruins one 
can still see, and from the accounts written by 
Spaniards and travellers after the conquest. 

The grandest works which the Incas built to 
show their power and magnificence were the 
Temple of the Sun and the fortress at Cuzco, 

We should find it hard work with all our ma- 
chinery to put these great stones in their places, 
or to bring them from immense distances; but 
without iron or xteel the people cut them from 
their quarries, and brought them over rough 
roads and through rivers. 

‘These stones are so perfectly fitted together 
that often you caunot put the blade of a knife 
between them. They muxt have raised and 
lowored them many times, and the work of 
shaping them with black pebbles, which they 
used for hammers, must have been very slow. 
Sometimes they fitted great boulders together, 
the hollow of one being filled with another that 
rounded. 

The Tired Stone was one of the largest of 
thes “at stones, but it never reached the for- 
tress; indeed, that is the way it got its name. 
It is twenty feet long and 
fifteen feet wide, and it 
was left on the bank of a 
river half a mile from the 
fortress wall. 

The Peruvians say that 
owing to the hard work it 
had in making the jour- 
ney, when it reached this 
point it could go no fur- 
ther, and it was tired out 
and wept t@ars of blood, 
so they left it. 

Most of it is under 
ground now, for the earth 
has been dug up about it, 
because there was a story 
that some of the Incas’ 
treasure was buried un- 
der or near it, 

‘The trne story is, not 
that the stone got tired, 
but the poor men who 
dragged it up hill and 
down with ropes became 
tired and discouraged. It 
id that many hundred 
Tudians were sent to 
bring it to Cuzco, and they moved it with great 
ditticulty, as the road was rough and they had 
to cross many hills. 

















Half the people haxled upon the cables in| 
front, and the other half held it back, to keep it | ours in limiting pen 


from slipping down hill and falling into places 
from which it could not be got ont. 








INCA'S WIFE. 


the simple phrase, “as rich ax Peru.” 
Saran O, JEWwETT, 


PENSIONS. 


One of the most. remarkable definitions ever 
given, was that of the word “pension” in John- 
son’s great dictionary. It is as follows: “An al- 
lowance made to any one without an equiv- 
alent. In England it is generally understood 
to mean, pay given to a state hireling for trea- 
son to his country." 

There was some foundation for this definition, 
bat it doex not apply at all to the pensions 
granted by the United States. These are, with- 
out exception, awarded to persons who have 
been soldiers or sailors, and have been disabled 
in the service, or to the widows and orphan 
children of such persons, 

Pensions are granted by general law. The 
amount allowed varies according to cireumstan- 
ces, The soldier or sailor who has been totally 
disabled receives a larger pension than one who 
has still some use of his limbs. An officer re- 
ceives more than a private, and officers are pen- 
sioned according to their rank. 

In the case of the families of soldiers killed, 
or who have died of wounds or of disease while 
in the service, the amounts are proportioned to 
the number of dependent persons iu each family. 
Upon proof being given to the proper officers, 
the pension is granted 
without any special action 
by Congress. 

The sum spent annually 
by the Government in the 
payment of pensions is 
very large. Before the 
war it was only one or two 
millions a year; but soon 
after its close, it reached 
one year almost  thirty- 
four and a half iillions. 
Since then it has become 
gradually less, 

The widows of soldiers 
lose their pension on mar- 
rying again. Their chil- 
dren loge it on reaching a 
certainage; besides, death 
jx always making havoc 
in the ranks of the pen- 
sioners, and few others 
are added to the roll to 
take their places, 

The annual payment on 
aecountof pensions ix now 
rather more than twenty. 
seven millions, The bill 























i recently passed by Congress for the payment 





of “arrears of pensions” will make a large ad- 
dition to the sum mentioned. 

Other Governments have not heen so strict as 
ions to military and naval 
uns, The practice of Great Britain ix as 
little open to criticism as that of any other na- 











But in one place it. got away and rolled down a | tion, but even there gross abuses ovint. 


hill, killing and hurting hundreds of people. 


In| 


The present. Duke of Marlhorongh enjoys a 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








thousand dollars, a year. This sum was granted 
in the time of Queen Anue, who reigned from 
1702 to 1714, and is a hereditary pension, to be 
received by every Duke of Marlborough to the 
end of time. Earl] Nelson is another pensioner 
of the same class, the allowance havi been 
made to his relative, the naval hero, und to all 
who should afterwards bear the title. 

Pensions of thix class are not now granted, but 
all public officers who are retired after long ser- 
vice receive an annuity during the rest of their 
lives. 

Nor is this all. Officers in the civil service of 
Great Britain are appointed for life, not, as with 
us, for a term of years. 

If, therefore, Parliament abolishes an office, it 
gives a pension to the person thus deprived of 
employment, A very striking instance of this 
sort may be mentioned. 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who waa in office 
fourteen years towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, enriched one of his nephews by conferring 
upon him several offices with good pay, but no 
work. Parliament afterwards abolished these 
offices, and from that time forward the pensioner, 
the Rev, Thomas Thurlow, received allowances 
amounting in all to eleven thousand seven hun- 
dred aud seventy-nine pounds, or about fifty- 
nine thousand dollars, a year from the Treasury 
for doing nothing. 

The first of his three offices was abolished in 
1831, and the last in 1852, and Mr. Thurlow did 
not die until near the end of 1874. 

If the practice of granting pensions for other 
than military service is adopted, the temptation 
ix strong to reward party activity, so that a strict 
refusal to extend the system is the only safe way 
to avoid that class of political corruption. 
+0 
PRAYER. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
are nen better than 
plind life withi 
. they lift not holy hands in prayer, 
Both for themselves and those they call their friends? 
For so the whole round earth is, every way, . 
Bound by gold chains aronnd the feet of God. 
TExXYSON. 





















SS 
CONVERSATION THE BASIS OF 
ORATORY. 

The debates in the French and English Legis- 
latnres indicate, by their different styles, the 
striking difference which exists between the two 

nations’ ideas of Parliamentary government. 

The French love eloquence, and are inclined 
to govern the nation by oratory. Therefore, 
their Chamber of Depnties has, as its principal 
feature, a roatram, called the Tribune, whence 
the members deliver long orations. 

The English, on the other hand, are averse to 
set addresses. There is no Tribune in the Honee 
of Commons. Any member who wishes to take 
part in a debate rises from his seat, catches the 
Speaker's eye, and begins a talk. If he delivers 
an effective speech, such a one as the House 
listens to, it is because he exhibits what it con- 
siders the highest style of cloquence,—animated 
conversation, 

The House of Commons is a Parliament,—that 
is, a talking-place, wherein the nation’s business 
is transacted, for parliament comes from the 
French parlement, and that from parler, to speak, 

Ifa member would gain the ear of the Honse, 
he must talk to rather thah address it. Conver- 
sation, and not oration, must form the basis of 
his speech, He is one of a body met to transact 
business, and he must conform his speaking to 
the character of the assembly. 

“First, and last, and everywhe said Mr. 
Canning, one of the foremost of Parliamentary 
debaters, ‘‘you must aim at reasoning, Orna- 
ment in debate, if it come at all, must come as 
without consciousness. If yon could be eloquent, 
you might at any time, but not at an appointed 
time.” 

Burke could never adapt himself to this un- 
written law of the Honse of Commons. He 
failed as a debater, for his speeches were politi- 
cal esaays. When, to give effect to his declam- 
ation against the atrocities of the French Revo- 
lution, he drew a dagger from his breast and 
threw it on the floor, the Honse, instead of 
being horrified, burst into laughter. 

Erskine, the greatest of English advocates, 
persixted in addressing the Honse as if it was a 
jury. So did Jeffrey, the lawyer and essayist. 
The Honse heard them patiently two or three 
times, and then, when either rose to speak, went 
ont to dine. 

Pitt, thongh a yonth of twenty-three, canght 
the ear of the Honse by his first speech, and 
held it for twenty-four years. 

Young men, if they intend to become debaters, 
should cultivate a Parliamentary style of speak- 
ing, Fora style which is backed up 1b 








centuries 








| of Parliamentary experience is likely te be the 


spite of this, they dragged it on a little farther: pension of four thousand pounds. or twenty! most effective for the discuasion of public affairs. 
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| If we mistake not, this familiar, animated 
style, which confines the speaker to finent, clear, 
‘earnest conversation, save when he ix eloquent 
‘because he cannot help being eloquent, is zrad- 
; nally, but surely, becoming popalar with Ameri- 
; can churches and audiences. 
| It is the oratorical basis of Mr. Phillips's 
speeches and Mr. Moody’s sermons. Our great 
advocates “‘talk’”’ to the jury: third-rate lawyers 
“orate” to the spectators in the court-room. 

The most effective debater heard in the United 
States Senate for years was William Pitt Fe= 
senden, of Maine. He never made ‘ta sect 
speech ;”” he simply “talked” about the question 
under discussion, and abont nothing else, 

Dr. John Hall and Dr. William Taylor, of 
New York, are great “‘conversers’’ on religious 
themes, Neither of them are orators, but their 
churches are crowded. Mr. Beecher's sermons 
are the “talks” of what Bacon calls ‘a fnll 
man.”’ He is the least effective when he slips, 
as he sometimes does, into oratory, 

One of the greatest speeches ever delivered on 
this continent was that of Mr. Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg. It wax the solemn, pathetic, prophet- 
ic, five-minutes’ talk of a burden-bearing pat- 
riot to his countrymen. Who remembers Ever- 
ett’s long, eloquent oration, delivered on the 
xame occasion? 

——_+e+____ 
GOSSIP ABOUT THE WAR. 

A few volunteer officers, Confederate afd Fed- 
eral, now gone back to private life, were lately giv- 
ing personal recollections of the war. IJtis a pity, 
by the way, that so few of these details are preserved 
for our children. They would give flesh and hood 
to the bare skeleton of history. 

“The terrible struggle had its humorona side." 
said Capt. A——. “There were the mistakes of the 
newly-fledged officers, the majors, captains and lieu- 
tenants, who but a fow weeks before were grocers 
or lawyers. The. story of the Brigadier-General 
who, when appealed to for orders in the thickest of 
| the battle of Bull Run, pulled out his little book 
with, ‘Let's see what Hardee says abont it,’ may 
not have been trne, but I know a Colonel who, when 
called upon to drill his regiment, wrote the words 
of command on his shirt-coff.” —* 

“The men themselves made jokes in battle or in 
prison,” said an ex-Confederate. “The American 
love of fun is indomitable. I remember a Ken- 
tuckian, Hume, who was a prisoner with me in ‘61, 
whose pranks kept the whole of ua from despair. 

“We were ina village in Obio waiting tranxporta- 
tion to Fort Delaware. They put us in the pens of 
the county fair-groand, and a company from Michi- 
gan, principally made up of farm-boys, guarded us. 
Some of them used to stare in at ‘the Rebs,’ evi- 
dently uncertain whether we were quite human. 
One day our Kentuckian beckoned to the most anx- 
ious of his guards, a green country lad. 

“Couldn't you get me a nice fat baby?’ ho whis- 
pered, confidentially. ‘I haven't had a broil since 
T left home.’ 

“(To eat? A baby!’ 

“<«Come, don’t stare so; be neighborly, Get mea 
good fat one," 

«Are you—are the Rebs cannibals?’ 

“Oh, perhaps the majority of the men prefer baby, 
but I shouldn't object to a plump young man my- 
self,’ with a forocious stare at him. 

“The lad looked at him with staring eyes, and soon 
after left guard. The next day Hume, who had for- 
gotten his stupid joke, called to a little girl of five 
going by, and was talking to her through the bars. 
when a bullet whizzed past his head. 

“Down with the man-eaters! shouted the Michi- 
gander, who had fired the shot. His officers, aston 
ished at his conduct, could scarcely drag him uff.” 

Among other reminiscences was that of a Confed- 
erate who bad seen Theodore Winthrop fall at Great 
Bethel. “He leaped upon an unprotected height,” 
said the officer; “‘and so daring was the act, and so 
gallant the figure, that when he reeled and fell a ers 
burst from our ranks.” 
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FROM TOWN TO COUNTRY. 

At the close of the war, hundreds of negro field 
hands crowded into the suburb of Richmond, Va., 
and are there «till,—idle, drunken, and the ready 
prey of any disease which attacks them. 

About the same time, a poor mulatto woman, with 
her two boys, not having confidence in the statement 
that “old mars” could not claim her again asa slave, 
“refugeed" to Haywood County, North Carolina, 
There, with a few dollars which she earned and 
saved, she bonght five acres of waste land. She 
fenced it in, ploughed and planted it, and built a lit- 
tle cabin with her own hands. To-day, she has a 
snug little farm, sends her boys to school, and lives 
by her industry in comparative plenty. 

If the hordes of idle white men who crowd the 
tenement-houres in our Eastern cities, idle, auffer 
ing, often starving for want of work, would follow 
poor Betty's example this spring, and fence a few 
acres of land in the country, their indnstry, like 
hors, wonld in a year or two, make their lives a 
blessing to themselves and others. 

‘The emigration from town to country during the 
last year has been unprecedented, as te numbers, 
in the history of the country. ‘There fs yet room in 
the virgin forests of the North, and the West, and 
the South, for the homes of millions of faniltes, 
Many churches have formed associations to ald poor 
































men to emigrate, and never did charity take a wieer 
form. 

“The Friends—who always help men to help them- 
selves,—have just started such an association in 
Pennsylvania. It is a stock company, with from 
$50,000 to $100,000 capital. 

‘They propose to purchase land in the West, this 
spring, lay it out in farms, build school-honaes and 
churches, and sell it, for the space of one year, at 
cont price, to actual settlers. Each deed contains a 
perpetual prohibition against the sale of liquor. 
Such aid as they deem advisable will be given to 
emigranta. 

The offer of such methods by capitalists for the 
drainage of the towns into the pure life of the conn- 
try, is an exhibition of Christianity that is one of the 
most hopefal signs of the times. 

— tO 
IMPRISONING “A SURPLUS CHAR- 
ACTER.” 

“No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 

That opinion would have been intensified if the 
««man™ had lived in Scott County, Mississippi, forty 
years ago. He would have found the law very com- 
mon, and its administration as rough aa it was ready. 

If aman waa believed to be guilty of murder or 
horse-stealing, crimes equally heinous in that sparse- 
ly-settled district, tho citizens relieved the county of 
an expensive trial, by hanging him forthwith. Snub- 
stantial justice, however, was generally meted out, 
and the proceedings, if irregular, were orderly. 

Sometimes the “squire,” who, not unfrequently, 
was also jailer and tavern-keeper, took upon himzelf 
authority which no disciple of Blackstone would 
justify. 

A distinguished lawyer visited Hillsboro’, the 
shire-town of Scott County, on bnsiness, some forty 
years ago. Walking by the jail, he saw through the 
gerating a prisoner, who beckoned to him. Throagh 
tiis chattering teeth—for it was in winter—the man 
protested his innocence of any crime. He did not 
even know why he was in jail. 

‘The lawyer's sympathies being aroused, he sought | { 
the “squire,” at whose tavern he was stopping, and 
asked to see the warrant on which the man had been. 
committed to jail. 

Well, yon see,” said the squire, scratching his 
bead, “there aint no warrant.” 

“No warrant?” exclaimed the lawyer. “What's 
he charged with?" 

“There aint no charge.” 

“No charge? Why, then, did you commit the man 
to jail 

“Well, you see, he’s a sort of doubtful charactor, 
and so [ put him in on auspicion.”” 

“On suspicion of what? Has any one been killed 
or robbed, or lost a horse, or hog, or cow?” 

Xo, no. Nothing of that sort. But then, you 
see, he is a kind of xurplus character, circulating 
about, and not very agree’ble at that.”” 

“You let that man out, or I'll get a writ of habeas 
corpus, and take him out, and sne you for false fin- 
prisonment,” said the lawyer. 

The sqnire, who had never heard of that formida- 
ble writ, was frightened. If the lawyer “wouldn't 
get that hed his carcass,” he would let the man out 
as soon as his son came home. He had rode off 
twelve miles to get some butter for the lawyer's din- 
ner, and had the key in his pocket. 

In a few hours, the poor jail-bird was let ont, and 
given a hearty meal at the lawyer's expense. He 
was one of those aimple “ne‘er-do-wellx,” and he 
hung round his deliverer as if he felt secare only in 
his presence. 
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POPULAR WITH THE BOYs. 

Gen, Gage became a great favorite with the Bos 
ton boys in the winter before the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, The soldiers had interfered with them in their 
sports on Boston Common, and the hoys, in indig- 
nation, sent & comunittee to ask redress from the 
General. He beard them patiently, treated them 
with great kindness, and pronised they should be 
unmolested. They voted him a true gentleman, 
even if he was a Britisher. 

The Marquis of Lorne, the new Governor-General 
of the Canadas, is growing popniar with the Mon- 
treal boys for a similar reason. A policeman, in a 
peremptory way, ordered them to leave a pond 
where they were skating, because the Governor-Gen- 
eral wax coming down to skate. ‘They didn’t see it 
in that light, and told their grievances very elo- 
quently to a gentleman who happened to come 
along. He sympathized with them warmly, advixed 
them to go back, and skated with them, joining 
heartily in all their sporta, The enthusiaam of tho 
hors was unbounded when they found that their 
new friend was the Governor-General himeelf. 
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A BENEVOLENT MAN. 

Some of the old divines detined virtue as love to 
being. They insisted, therefore, that only he who 
loved God and man could be truly virtuous. A 
similar test was applied by the late Rey, Dr. Fuller, 
of Baltimore, to those who professed themselves 
Christians, To be a Christian, in hix judgment, in- 
volved the surrender of the heart, and the conse- 
cration of talent, influence, property, to the Lord. 

Once when a friend was relating the remarkable 
religions experience of an acquaintance, Dr. Fuller 
interrupted him with the question, — 

“But what did he do or give for the cause?” The 
tule by which he judged others governed his own 
actions. 

Just after the close of the war, he met on the street 

















a gentleman who told him a pathetic story of the: 
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sufferings of his mother and ‘aig in the South. 
An honr or two afterwards he called on the gentle- 
man, and laying » handful of notes on the table, 
said, “This has just been handed me by my treasur- 
er; take it, and send it to your family.” 

The gentleman protested, but Dr. Fuller rushed 
out of the house, leaving the hundred dollars be- 
hind him. 

On another occasion a woman applied to him for 
aid. Her tears drew from his pocket-book a con- 
siderable sum, She turned out to be an impostor, 
and some of his clerical friends joked the doctor 
about the ease with which the woman had deceived 
him. 

“Oh, you hard-hearted creatares!”” he replied. 
“I had rather lose my money than not be moved by 
® woman's tears.” 
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DR. CHANNING'S VOICE. 
A lady, refined by culture, apprehends the excol- 
lency suggested by Shakespeare,— 


“Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low,—an excellent thing in woman,” 


Masictans, who have studied the varieties of sound, 
say that in nature or art there are no tones compar- 
able with those of the human voice; and doubtless 
not a few of our readers can recall voices which re- 
minded them of Milton’s lines on Raphael’s tones,— 


“The angel ended, and in 
So charmingly left his vc 
‘Thonght hin still speaking, still ntood flx’d to heur.” 


In a recent discourse, Dr. Bartol spoke of the won- 
derful tones of Dr. Channing's voice. He sald; 


Channing was an inai; ignificant figure, short and 
slender, about a hundred pounds of flesh during the 
last years of his life being the garment and instru- 
ment of this mighty soul. In the desk, however, he 
was of commanding height. 

Where was the hiding-place of that marvollous 
voice? one of the three most eloquent, saya Emerson, 
that he ever heard. He spoke with an habitual ris 

inflection rather than cadence, which seemed to 

nee every listener to the skies; soft yet audible, 

melting yet resonant, clear when’ it whispered, gnd 

clarion ‘when it rang. He told me that with speak- 

ing for m many yeara new tunes had heen developed 
in voice. 

One day at his home an unbeliever complained of 
Christ's denunciation of the Pharisees ax too severe. 

Channing got the book, turned to the passage, and 
read the “Woe upon woe!" in his way, so solemn, 
gracious and caln. 

“Oh,” said the infidel, before the recitation 
stopped, “if He xpoke in that tone, my objection is 
withdrawn." 

Henry Clay's voice was called a band of music, 
‘Webster's was a trumpet, Channing's 9 harp. 
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AMUSING INCIDENT. 
A good talker i gencrally delighted when he finds 
a good listener. If the lixtoner is ao amiable as only 
to nod and smile while the talker harangues, then 
he ja a most intelligent gentleman—in the talker's 
opinion. A good story is told of ex-Gov. Magoffin, 
of Kentucky. 


Recently, in making the journey from Cincinnati 
to Lexington, he shared his seat with a bright-eyed, 
Pleasant faced gentleman. The Governor, after « 
ew commonplace remarka, to which his companion 
smiled and nodded assent, branched into a deserip- 
tion of the scenes that he had witnessed in different 
parts of the country, grew eloquent over the war 
and told thrilling stories of his battles with the In 
iana in the North-weat. 

‘The hours slipped Tapidly away, and whou the 
train was nearing Lexington, the two exchanged 
cards, and parted with a cordial shake of the hands. 

The Governor drove to an inn, and to a number 
of friends he remarked that the ride had never 
seemed x0 short before. 

“Then you must have had pleasant company 
aboard.” 

“Yon are right. I met «gentleman of unusual 
intelligence. We conversed all the way over. I 
never was brought in contact with a more agreeable 
man.” 

“Indeed! Who was he?” asked his friends. 

“Wait a minute; I have his card,” and the Gov- 
ernor felt in his pockets, and produced the bit of 

pasteboard. “His name is K 

PNCNot Bob King?” shouted a dozen in one breath. 

“Yes, gentlemen, Robert King; that ix tho way 
the card rears,” was the reply. A roar of Inughter 
followed. 

“Why, Governor, Bob King {x as deaf as a post. 
He was horn deaf and dumb! 
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THE KISS OF DEATH. 


In Lord Beaconsfield’s speech in the House of 
Lords on the decease of the Princess Alice, he thus 
doscribed ber asa martyr to motherly love: 


There is something wondrous piteous in the cause 
of her death. The physicians who pormitted her to 
watch over her suffering family enjoined her, under 
no circumstances whatever, to be tempted to an 
embrace. Her admirable self-restraint guarded her 
through the crisis of thix terrible complaint in 
safety. 

She remembered and observed the injunctions of 
her physician, but it beeame her lot to break to her 
son, quite a youth, the death of hix youngest sister, 
to whom he was devotedly attached, The boy was 
80 overcome with misery that the agitated mother 
clasped him in her arma, and thus she received the 
kiss of death. 
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WHAT A BAKER DID. 

Robert Dick, a baker in a small Scotch town, 
while earning his bread by hard work, made himeeif 
athorongh geologist and botanist. His life should 
stimulate young mechanics to become something 
wnore than mere laborers. Sir Roderick Murchison 
thus spoke of this baker in a public address: 

When I 1 ie better acquainted with this dis- 
tinguished man, and was admitted into his sinctin, 
—which few were permitted to enter,—I found there 
busts of Byron, of Sir Walter Scott, and other great 
poets, Lalso found there books, carefully and beau- 


tifully bonnd, which this man had been able to pnr- 
chase out of the savings of his single bakery. 











T alse found that Robert Dick was a profound j 
botanist. I found, ta my humiliation, that this; 








baker knew infinitely more of botanical science— 

ay, ten times mo: did, and that there were 

only some twenty or thirty British plants that he 
not collected. 

Some he had obtained as presents, some he had 
purchased, but the greater portion had been acon 
inulated by his own industry in his native count) 
Caithness. These specimens were all arrang o 
most beautifal order, with their respective names 
and habitate. 
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A WOMAN MAKES A WAR. 


According to the following story in the London 
Truth, the ex-Empress Eugenie is responaible for the 
Franco-Prussian War: 


It seems that Marshal Lebwuf declared to the Em- 


peror, in presence of the Empress, that the army 
was not réady, Whereapon the Emprews “fired up, 
and with flashing eyes, exclaimed,— 


“A French Marshal ought to be ashamed to use 
such craven lan; me 

‘The Marshal bowed, and without a word left the 
room. In the ante-chamber he immediately wrote 
hi resignation, but the Emperor followed ahd per- 
suaded him not to tender it. What followed we know. 

ruth doclares that this ix Lebau's own version of 
the matter, and that he complain to this day that 
he went to war against his wi 
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COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 4. 





The wide-spread Interest which our prize-compe-j 


tition has created is a very encouraging feature in 
this department of the Companion, and we should 
be still more gratified if a larger number of com- 


petitors entered the field. It will do each one good 
who tries, no matter whether successful or not. — | 


Many in vending articles write that they do not 
expect to win. This is a mistake; they should ex- 
pect to win, but be prepared to lose. Good work 
can be done only by expecting success, 

All competitors must be under twenty years of 
age, and aubscribers to the Companion themselves, 
or some other member of the household. 

Successful competitors will receive prizes for the 
articles specified below, which must be submitted 
on or before May 1, 1879, and addressed, ‘Assistant 
Editor, Youru'’s COMPANION.” 

Fifteen Dollars for the best panel 
ull life (game of any kind) in oil, on wa 

a 


icture of 
or card- 


For the best mechanical draft of a horizontal 
engine we offer a miniature working model of a 
horizontal engine, seven-eighths of an inch stroke, 
valued at ten dollars, 


Five Dollars for the best-carved bread-plate, 
design strictly original. 

Five Dollars for the beat fret-saw card or pho- 
tograph-holder, original design. 

Five Dollars for the best pair of worked or eu- 
broidered table-mats, any material. 


Five Dollars for a set of the best original designs 
for votton print in water colors. 


Five Dollars for the best story or adventure, 
not leas than six or over ten pages common note- 
paper. 


Five Dollars for the best dialogue for school 
exhibition, from six to ten pages common note- 


paper. 
All articles must be strictly original. 
All subscribers who intend to compete must send 
for n copy of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp. 
Address “Assistant Editor, YouTi's Custr anion. 








Cesipaaton Flating Machine. 





Most Fiuting Machines, no better than ours, sell from | 
three to four dollars cach. This one has been man- | 


ufactnred in very large numbers in order to bring 
the price as low as possible. 
best. The rollers are nickel plated, and the rest of 
the machine is handsomely ornamented with gold stripes 
and figures. Trimming produced with this Fluter is very 
beautiful and very popular. A young lady owning one 
of these machines can do fluting for the whole neighbor- 
hood. Price. with two sets of trons and tongs, $2. It 
must be sent by express, purchaserto pay express charges. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





Thorne’s Portable Cooker. 





This is the most convenient and hest Portable Cooker 
we have ween, It is especially adapted for cooking in the 
Amy and Navy, for Tourists, Sportamen, Laboring Men, 
Travelling Men, Railroad Men,and for the sick-room. Tt 
will cook meats, egex, ovsters, boll water, make tea 4 
coffee, as well as a cook stove. It consists of one Sto 
with four Serew Top Burners and perforated support, 
one Fry Pan, one Coffeo or Tea Dish, (large enough to 
hwkl two eups,) one Knife, Fork and Spoon. The seven 
pleves packed in one box, 5%{x134 inches, and sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1. Tiberal dixcount to the trade, 
Addrean 


Perry Mason << Co., 























It is an well made as the | 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasione! Ly Worins. 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
Poraible iujury to the most delicate child, This valuable 
éombination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET 


COLGATE'S |r na sprig ice 

CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
SOAP. 


ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and tiade- 
mark of COLGATE & 
CO. on each package 
are a guarantee of su- 
{perior and uniform 





To Consumptives 


| AND INVALIDS. 
Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 


Be fon eceatisatiaes bat 
fire an scknowledied Specifo Remedy, provea by 4 ab 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, $1 and $2 per bottle, Prepared only by 
BR $6 Sorin Sta New Yorks 


OUR YOUNG DAYS 


soon pass away, but our teeth may be kept Intact and 
white for many a year by the ald of B|OZODONT. So. 
preserve and beautify them with that peerless tooth-wash. 
If they begin to show aigns of decay nue SOLODONT 
at once and often. Rely upou it, and they will be resened 
from impending ruin. If they are once destroyed, it will 
not, of conrse, restore them, but their loss may be pre- 
vented by a timely use of the wholesome and highly-sane- 
toned fragrant SOZODONT, which is the people's fa~ 
vorite. 














THEY. ALL DO IT! 


BUY THE CAXTON PRESS. 
SeH-1 pking only $13. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Sell 
ing, from 
of a $250 F 
Stamp for c 
MITCHELL, 15 F 
ton, Mass, Establis! hed 18 
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GREAT OFFER FOR THIS MONTH. 
Puy will, fyip THis CEREBRAL Fee 8 


ANOS £0 
DID ORGANS 2 
reeds S70, F sete with Sub anne and 


Coupler #85, 2 ne 0, 840... 7 Oct 
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RORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Send for 
GEO. M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


TAKIGRAFY. 22 


men easily lear 
report sermons, 
ures, etc. Those who fail with Phonography suece 
vith this system. Lessons given by mail. s 
stamp for a we Cireular. 
WILBUR 0. COOPER 


~'PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of 
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283 CENT 
CHAEM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magni 600 times. Fiza ta 


power st one-tenth, the 
Coat of other unsrumenta. 


ple by mall, postpald, 25 


J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Brondway, New Y 


New Illustrated Circular of 
Novelties free. 


15 CENT ‘COMIC AUT AUTOGRAPH | ALBUM. 
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For the Companion. 


SWEET SIXTEEN. 


“Yon think the world is only made 
For yon, and such as you,” he said, 
Laughing aloud in boyish scorn, 

Of voyish mirth and mischief born. 


She never turned from where she stood 
Prinking her little silken snood 

Of silken curls before the glass, 

‘She never turned to see him pnss, 


Nor answered him, save with a lanuh 
That half confest his boyish “chaff.” 
But left alone, confronted there ~ 
With her own image fresh and fair, 


A sudden blush lit up her face 
‘With newer youth and fresher grace, 
And eyes that were demarely 

‘A moment since, with thought unmixt, 


Upon the smoothing of a tress, 

Now sparkled soft with consciousness. 
“Why not, why not?” she lightly cried, 
Ont of the gay exultant pride, 


The sweet wild innocence of youth; 
“Why not for me, for me, forsooth, 
And such as me the world be made, 
For me its glories all arrayed? 


“For since the world and life begun, 
What poet's measures have not run 
Through all the strains of minstrelsy 
In pralse of me, and such as me? 


“For youth and beauty in its day 
Baa ruled the world and will for aye, 
One, greatest of them all, has anng 

In verse that through the world has rung. 


“And here's my days to live and reign, 
To take the joy and leave the pain 
From this old world, that’s made for me, 
For me, for me and such as me!”* 


Gay Inughter rang throngh every word, 
-And yet beneath the langhter atired 
‘A something more than jesting play,— 
Just sweet sixteen that very day, 


She half believed in sober trath, 
In the rweet Insolence of youth, 
‘That all for her, a foolish maid, 
‘The world’s gay glories were arrayed. 
‘Nora Parry. 





For the Companion. 
AN AGED INVALID. 


The really good -for-nothing people in the 
world are those who neglect their own abilities 
and the opportunities that lie before them,—not 
those whom misfortune lays aside from work. 
The teachings sent forth from the sick-bed of 
“The Dairyman’s Daughter’ have been as ef- 
fective for good as the united voice of many 
pulpits. 

An aged lady, doomed to inactivity by many 
years of helplessness, often spoke of herself as a 
“worthless piece,’”’ and wondered why God pro- 
longed her stay in a life where she could be of 
no use to any one. 

She was not a complainer. She was a patient, 
trusting woman, who knew some of the richest 
secrets of comfort that heaven vouchsafes to 
mortals. But this was her mystery. It tried 
her that she still lived on when it would be so 
much better to be away. 

Her home was a little betterthana cabin. On 
the outskirts of the parish it was built, She had 
few religious neighbors. Her pastor was the 
only one to whom she freely told her heart, and 
he knew better than any one else that, thongh 
her life was a burden, to be gladly laid down 
when God’s time came, she nevertheless had 
thoughts for others as well as for herself. 

During one of his visita, when they had talked 
of the religions needs of her own neighborhood, 
she said to him, timidly,— 

“Would you be willing to hold an evening 
meeting in my poor home? I do want to hear 
preaching and singing once more before I die.”’ 

“Yes, certainly,’ the minister answered at 
once, ‘‘and I blame myself for not having thought 
of it before.” 

The meeting was appointed. When the hour 
arrived, there was qnite a numerous gathering. 
The minister had prepared himself with words 
appropriate for the occasion, and stood up, close 
by the invalid’s bedside, to give ont his text. 

The old lady looked up and interrupted him. 
“T've a text that I want yon to preach from,” 
she said: ‘‘‘Hearken, my beloved brethren; 
hath not God chosen the poor of this world rich 
in faith, heirs of the kingdom which Ro hath 
promised to them that love Him?’ ”’ 

Fora moment, the minister was disc‘ucerted, 
but assented to the sick woman’s request. He 
soon found that her text was a fruitful one. It 
opened wonderfully in his‘ mind, and he was 
enabled to seize and express ite precious leasone. 

The result was a surprise to himself. The lit- 
tle assembly was deeply moved. Several who 
had been indifferent to religions truth now 
begged to hear more of God and His kingdom. 


Another meeting was appointed for the fol-i 


lowing evening. This was still more largely at- 
tended. Another meeting was held, and men 
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and women from longer distances began to come. 
The place became the centre of interest in the 
pastor's field of labor, and every evening he 
reaped a spiritual harvest. 

For more than a month the meetings were 
continued, and with the happiest results. The 
out-of-the-way cabin of that poor old helpless 
mother in Israel was the birthplace of many new 
and better lives. 

She had found out why God delayed her death 
so long. She soon passed away to inherit the 
“kingdom’’ promised in the text that for years 
had been her daily food. Her work was done. 


——_+o—___ 
WHAT A FARM-DEED INCLUDES. 


At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, Judge Bennet stated, in 
an address, what a deed of a farm includes. As 
some of the farmers’ boys who read our paper 
may be interested to learn a little of the law, we 
publish the judge’s remarks: 


Of course every one knows it conveys all the 
fences standing on the farm, but all might not 
think it also included the fencing stuff, posts, 
rails, etc., which had once been used in the 
fence but had been taken down and piled up for 
future use again in the same place. But new 
fencing material just bought and never attached 
to the soil would not . 

So piles of hop poles, stored away, if once 
used on the land, have been considered a part of 
it; but loose boards or scaffold poles laid loosely 
across the beams of the barn and never fastened 
to it, would not be, and the seller of the farm 
might take them away. 

tanding trees, of course, also pass as part of 
the land; so do trees blown or cut down and 
still left in the woods where they fell, but not if 
cut and corded up for sale; the wood has then 
become personal property. _ 

If there be any manure in the barn-yard, or in 
®& compost heap on the field, ready for immedi- 
ate use, the buyer ordinarily takes that also as 
belonging to the farm; though it might not be 
so if the owner had previously sold it to some 
other party, and collected it together in a heap! 
by itself. 

Growing crops also is by a deed of a farm 
unless they are expressly reserved, and when it | 
is not intended to convey those it should be so! 
stated in the deed itself; a mere oral agreement 
to that effect would not be valid in law. 

Another mode is to stipulate that possession 
is not to be given until some future day, in 
which case the crops or manure may be removed 
before that time. 

As to the buildings on the farm, though gener- 
ally mentioned in the deed, it is not absolutely 
nec they should be. 

A deed of Innd ordinarily carries all the build- 
ings on it belonging to the granter, whether 
mentioned or not; and this rule includes the 
lumber and timber of any old building which 
has been taken down or Siown down, and has 
been packed away for future use on the farm. 

But if there be any buildings on the farm built 
by some third person, with the farmer’s leave, 
the deed would not convey these, since such 
buildings are personal property, and do not be- 
long to the land owner to convey. 

‘the real owner thereof might’ move them off, 
although the purchaser of the farm supposed he 
was buying and paying for all the buildings on 
it. His only remedy in such case would be 
against the party selling the premises, 

As part of the buildings conveyed, of course, 
the window blinds are included, even if they be 
at the time taken off and carried to a painter’s 
shop to be painted. It would be otherwise if 
they had been newly purchased and brought into 
the house, but not yet attached or fitted to it. 

Lightning rods also go with the house, if a 
farmer is foolish enough to have any on his 
house. 

A furnace in the cellar, brick or portable, is 
considered a part of the house, but an ordinary 
stove with a Foose pipe running into the chimney 
is not. 





A TOUCHING STORY. 

This touching little story of kindness that 
came too late is well worth the telling, for it 
shows us the soft side of a rough heart. “The 
other day when a burly big driver of a coai cart 
backed his vehicle up to the alley gate of an old 
house in Detroit to dump ont a ton of coal some 
children came out of the side door, and the driy- 
er beckoned them near and said: 

“‘Last time I was here one of the wheels 
crushed a bit of a dog belonging to one of you. 
T heard a great crying ont, but I can’t be stop- 
ping to look out for dogs on the street.” 


“The children made no reply, but as they! 


watched him unload the cart they wondered if 
he had little children of his own and if he ever 
spoke kindly to them. He may hare felt the 
burden of their thoughts, for suddenly he looked 
up and said,— 

‘Well, Town I’m a bit sorry, and being as I 
knew I was coming UP: I brought along an 
orange to give to the child who owned the dog. 
Which of you is it?’ 

“The dog belonged to little Inme Billy in that 
house there,’ answered a girl. ‘It was all the 
dog he ever had, and when you killed it he cried 
himself almost to death. He didn’t never have 
any other plaything but that little dog.’ 

* ‘And will you take him this orange?’ 

“‘T can’t, sir, ‘cos he's dead, and they’ re com- 
ing to take him to the graveyard, pretty soon.’ 

“The driver looked up and down, seemed to 
ponder the matter, and then he crossed to the 


so much had been said. He 








jother house. The little coffin and its burden 
‘was in the front room, 


and two or three old! 


women were wiping away their tears and talk- 
ing in low tones. The driver put his hand on 
the closed coffin, and said,— 

“E didn’t know it was his do; 
he was lame and sick. God 
mide sorrow for him!’ 

“The vehicle sent to convey the body to the 
cemetery drove up at that moment, and the bur- 
ly man continued,— 

“If he was alive I'd buy him anything he 
could ask. I can do nothing now but carry him 
softly out.’ 

“He gently took up the coffin in his stout arms 
and carried it out, his eyes moist and his lips 
quivering, and when he had placed it in the ve- 
hicle he looked up at the driver in a beseeching 
way, and whispered,— 

“Drive slow; drive slow! 
tle lame boy!” 

“The driver wondered, but he moved away 
slowly, and the coal cartman stood in the centre 
of the street, and watched till he was off the cob- 
blestones. Then, as he turned to his own vehi- 
cle, he said,— 

“I didn’t mean to, but I wished he had lived 
to forgive mel’ ’—Detroit Free Press. 


———+er____ 
For the Companion. 


CONSTANCY. 


The doctor, merry-hearted man! 
‘Who never went away 

Without some aport with little Madge, 
Spoke thus to her one day: 

“Come home and live with me; I want 
A little girl like you.” 

She gave him one half-frightened look, 
Then quick to mother flew. 


“But I will give 


Ididn’t know 
forgive me if I 


He was a poor lit- 


yon dolls and books, 

And many a awift sleigh-ride.”” 

She only shook her head and clung 
More close to mother's aide. 


“Now tell me, Madge, why will you not?” 
At last her words came free,— 
“Because God made me for mamma; 
And my mamma for me.” 
L. G. Warner. 


—_+or____ 
A BIG SNAKE. 

Some seven or eight years ago the farmers liv- 
ing along the line of the Housatonic Railroad, a 
few miles back of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., were 
disturbed by a snake story. It was anid that a 
large snake had his home in a dense swamp, 
from which he occasionally sallied forth to far- 
nish a target for frightened hunters, who magni- 
fied his length until it became a varying quan- 
tity extending from twenty to fifty feet. Many 
were the stories told by those who had just 
missed killing the hnge ophidian. Some of these 
a correspondent of the New York World tells, as 
the prelade to the announcement that the snake's 
remains have been recently discovered. He 
writes: 

Early one morning the engineer of a assenger 
train discovered a long black object ly Ing Across 
the rails. 
brakes. While the speed was slackening, the 
engineer saw that it was the snake about which 

Pulled the throttle, 
intending, if possible, to cut it in two; but just 
before the engine reached it, the end of the tail 
slid off the rail, and the snake disappeared. 

Four or five years ago, two men riding ina 
buggy along a road which skirts the swamp, say 
they saw the snake wriggling slowly across the 
road. They were certain that it was over twenty 
feet long. Parties were organized to hant the 
reptile down without success. 

je cause of the disappearance of the snake 
for the last four years has been a mystery, bat it 
has been recently solved. 

Two men, named Kelly and Smith, went into 
the swamp with a sled to get a load of wood. 
They came to a large buttonwood-tree, which 
had fallen to the ground. It was hollow, and in 
order to handle it easily, they attempted to saw 


it up. 
part, when 


They had sawed near! 
ted. ad struck 


throngh one 
suddenly the saw grat 


as though it 


8 stone. Thinking that it was a curious place 
to. find a stone, they plied their axes and split 
e tree. 


To their astonishment, the obstacles which the 
saw had struck proved to be bones. Then they 
opened the tree as far as they could find bones, 
some twenty-one feet, and the remains proved 
to be those of the monstrous reptile so often seen, 
but never captured. 

The ribs measured six inches in diameter, and 
from that tapered down to smaller sizes. The 
tail of the snake was found imbedded in the 
upper part of the tree, and both men believe he 
went in backward. It is believed that the last 
time he was chased, some four years ago, he 
sought refuge in thie tree. and never came out 
again. The bones and other remains have been 
preserred, and will be sent to the Society of 

atural Science, together with a history of the 
case. 





e+ 
LIFE ON THE MOON. 

Astronomers have hitherto looked npon the 
moon as a dead star, whose mission was ended 
ages ago, when every form of living organism 
perished from off her surface. A few astrono- 
mers have, from time to time, disputed the cor- 
rectness of this view: 

The elder Herschel affirmed that on one occa- 
sion he saw the flames of an active volcano in 
the moon. 

Only ten years ago Prof. Winlock, of Cam- 
bridge, watched—or thonght he did—for two 
successive nights a lunar volcano in full eruption. 

Dr. Klem went a step farther and recently an- 
nounced the discovery of a new crater on the 
lunar surface, And now Mr. John Hammes and 


He shut off steam and whistled for hi 


his son claim to have witnessed a lunar eruption 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the evening of the 12th 
of last November. 

Mr. Hammes is an observer whose familiarity 
rill the phases of the moon is beyond ques- 
tion. 

He describes the phenomenon as resembling 
in color and visibility the ordinary mountain 
scenery of the moon. The son witnessed the 
same eruption, although in his view the eruptive 
streaks were less fan-shaped than they appeared 
to his father. 

Professor Smidt, of Athens, has spent thirty- 
six years in making a map of the moon, and he 
knows every feature on its surface as well as or- 
dinary persons know the letters of the alphabet. 

An eruption like the one described could hard- 
ly take place without leaving behind some mark 

of ita presence, which the learned professor 
would not fail to detect. 

After all, the moon may not be so dead as ix 
generally imagined, and stranger events have 
een substantiated on astronomical annals than 

the outburst of some pent-up volcano on the lu- 
narian surface.— Providence Journal. 


+r 
‘A DEAE DRINK. 


The custom of ‘‘treating”’ friends, and flipping 
cents for the cost, is a pretty dear one, and in the 
following case was both laughable and dear: A 
travelling agent in a Detroit restaurant, says the 
Press, who felt too rich to toss pennies, took a 
gold eagle to flip with an acquaintance for his 
dram. A milk-woman came in with a lean old 
dog, just as the traveller gave his gold piece a 
toss, and the other fellow cried out, ‘Heads!’’ 


The dog probably thought an oyster was being 
tossed up for his benefit, and he took measures 
accordingly. When the gold piece came down 
to a certain point, it was “taken in’ by the dog 
with neatness and despatch. One spring an 
one gulp did the business, and he looked around 
to see where the others were coming from. 

“Confound it! That brate has swallowed my 
ten dollars!”’ cried the traveller, as soon as he 
could speak. 

“Kill him!” shouted the three or four men at 
the bar. 

“Who talks of killing my dog?’ inquired the 
woman, as she turned around. 

“He has swallowed my money,—my ten dol- 
lars! It was a gold piece, and he gulped it 
down! I must have it back!” 

“But don’t you dare to lay your hand on Tow- 
ser!’ warned the woman. “If you was throw- 
ing money around, it wasn’t his fault, and I 
won't have him hurt!’’ 

“T'll buy him,—I’ll give you a dollar for him!” 
replied the agent. 

“We don’t run to cheap dogs out on the Pontiac 
road,” said the woman, as she shook her head. 
“The price of that dog is fifteen dollars.” 

“But—but—he’s got my ten dollars,’”” 

“I can’t help that. If you want to buy him, 
you can kill him, but as long as he’s my dog, I'll 
quote, the law to any man who lays a hand on 

‘im !” 


The traveller offered five, six, seven, and eight 
dollars, one bid after another, but the woman 
was firm, and corrugated iron was nowhere, 
compared to the wrinkles on the traveller's face, 
as he saw the milk-wagon rattle away, and Tow- 
ser take his place under the axle-tree. 


——+or—___ 
“CATECHISM DAY.” 


In 4 paper read before the New England His- 
torical Genealogical Society, Dr. Dorus Clark, 
now eighty years of age, described how the cat- 
echism was taught seventy-five yearsago. Tak- 
ing, for illustration, the town of Westhampton, 
Mass., he said: 


It was required by the public sentiment of the 
town of Westhampton to be perfectly committed 
to memory and recited by all the children and 
youth between the ages of eight and fifteen in 
the meeting-house. 

These public recitations were held on three 
different Sabbaths in the sammer of every year, 
at the close of the afternoon service. There was 
no discharge in that war. 

The children stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
broad aisle, the boys on one side, and the girls 
on the other, as far back as the lines could reach. 

As each was called, he stepped ont and faced 
the minister, made his obeisance, und answered 
the questions without the slightest mistake. 

It formed as regular a part of the curriculum 
of the common schools as ‘“Webster’s Spelling 
Book” or ‘‘Murray’s Grammar.” The practice 
of instructing the children thoroughly in the Cat- 
echism was practised fora century and a half 
after the arrival of the Mayflower. Ar to the 
result, Dr. Clark says: 

“In Westhampton was and isstill that subriety, 
large, intelligent, sound morality and unfeigned 
piety existing there to a wider extent than in 
any other community of equal size within the 
limits of my acquaintance. 

“More than one-third of the population are 
members of the Congregational Church. Nine- 
tenths of the people are regular attendants on 
public worship. 

“There isa larger population of educated, Chris- 
tian, useful men than in any other town in Mas- 
sachusetts, or in any other State. Nowhere else 
have I found such profound reverence for Jeho- 
vah and the Bible. 

“All this has an adequate cause, and that is its 
more thorough indoctrination from its settle- 
ment down to the present in the great truths of 
the Bible.” 

+oy 


A handkerchief flirtation is a very simple 





thing. It only requires two fools and two hand- 
kerchiefs. 
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For the Companion. 
TAKING CARE OF THE BABY. 


“I wish you could go to church to-day,’’ said 
the minister to his wife one Sabbath morning. | 

“I wish I could, indeed!” said she, looking 
down at the baby, with a half-sigh 

“Don't you think Tunie mignt take care of 
the baby? She’s a trusty child for her age,’’ 
said the minister. 

“Oh, I don’t know about leaving a baby six 
months old with a child of eight, even if she is 
trusty.’” 

“The church is so near, you could come ont if 
he cried much,” said the minister. 

“Yes,—if it were summer, and we could leave 
the windows open, I could sit near the church 
window, and should hear him, but in winter 
that won't do.” . 

“They can set a chair out into the yard if he 
cries, and let you know ’”’ said the minister. 
“You can sit by the window and look out once 
ina while. I particularly want yon to hear this 
sermon on election.”” 

So it ended in the minister’s wife going to 
church, leaving Tunie, and Marion, and the ba- 
by, at home together, 

It was safe enough, after all. Tunie was 
thoughtful and careful beyond her years, The 
church was just across the door-yard, on the 
east side of the house. The baby was fast 
asleep when the mother went away, and likely to 
remain so for at least two-thirds of the service. 

“We'll have a little meeting till he wakes up,”” 
said Tunie, when all the charges and directions 
had been given, and their mother had crossed 
over to the church, and they had seen her plum- 
colored dress disappear within the door. 

So they sang,— 

“ «Tam so glad that the Father in Heaven,’ "’ 
to begin the meeting. 3 

Then Tunie said her verse, ‘ ‘Foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath nct where to lay his head.’ ’’ 
That was instead of the Scripture reading which 
Tunie knew ought to come next. 

“Now you say yours,’ said she to Marion, 
and Marion said, ‘ ‘Fear not, ’ittle flock, for it 
is your Farwer’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.’”” 

“Now we'll sing, ‘I want to be an angel.’"’ 

“Oh,” said Marion, “you've left off somepin!”’ 

“What?” 

“Sayin’ pwayers,” said Marion. 

“Well,” said Tunie, with some hesitation, 
“well,—I think we better sing first.” 

“T don’t,’”’ suid Marion. ‘I don’t want to be 
a nangel, anyhow ‘nd not have no stockin’s on! 
Ish'd be cold! Sing,— 

« «School is done, play’s began 
Now we'll have our laughin’ fun 

“No,” said Tunie. ‘That isn’t a Sunday 
tune.”’ 

“Then sing,— 

“I'm Capt. Jinks of the horse-merinks.’"’ 
“Oh, that’s worse still yet,” said Tunie. 
‘Well, I'm goin’ to sing it, ’tenny rate,” said 

Marion, beginning to sing very loud. 

Then Tunie knew that Marion was in one of 
her naughty fits, and when she was, nobody but 
her mother could do anything with her. Tunie 
was dreadfully afraid her loud singing would 
waken the baby, but knew if she said so, naughty 
Marion would sing twice as loud. 

So she set her wits to work to think of some- 
thing that might make her forget to be nanghty. 

“When mamma comes home, I think she'll be 
plensed to find the room all tidied up,”’ said she. 
“I guess, when I’m done looking at these pict- 
ures, I'll set all the chairs in a row against the 
wall, and pick up everything off of the carpet, 
and sweep up.”’ 

Marion jumped up from the floor when she 
heard this, and began to set the chairs in a row, 
and tidy up the room. She even got the broom 
and swept the floor, or thought she did, which 
was just as well, since it was clean already. 
Thus she forgot all about her naughtiness, and 
the baby had his nap out. 

He did not wake till fifteen minutes of twelve, 
and then he did not cry for five minutes longer. 

“Mother’ll be here in a few minutes, now, I’m 
sure,” said Tunie. “I guess we can keep him 
still. Hand me his rattle, Marion.” 

“No,” raid Marion, ‘Pm goin’ to ret ont a 
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She said to 


chair for mamma to come home. 
set out a chair if he cried.” 
“But he only cries a very little bit, and we 


| can please him just as well as not. Give me the 


rattle, Marion.’” 

“No, I m goin’ to set out the chair,” said 
Marion, tugging away at it with all her little 
strength, 

“No, you must not,”’ said Tunie. 
a very naughty girl if you do.” 

Now Tunie knew well enough that to call 
Marion a naughty girl made her a great deal 
more wilful and stubborn, but the truth was, 
Tunie was losing her temper. And when peo- 
ple lose control of their tempers, they don’t 
often say or do the wisest thing. 

Marion still tugged at the chair, and had got 
it almost to the door, when Tunie had a thought 
that struck her asa very bright one. She laid 
the baby in the cradle, and running to the front 
door, locked it, and put the key into her pocket, 
Then, feeling very triumphant, she took up the 
baby again, and sat quietly down. 

But there was to be no quiet for her now, for 


“You'll be 











Marion kicked, and pounded the door, and cried, 
and then came and pulled Tunie’s clothes, and 
cried louder, till the baby was so scared that he 
screamed with all his might, and Tunie was quite 
sure she had made a mistake. 

“You naughty girl!” said she, bursting into 
tears, ‘now I guess the chair’ll have to be set 
out in earnest, and mamma’ll think we can’t 
take care of the baby, and she can’t never go to 
meeting again! If you had behaved, we could 
have done it just as well as not. Take the key 
if you want it, and set the chair out, aud mamma 
will come home, and I'll tell her all about it,” 

Marion took the key that Tunie threw to her, 
and trotted off to the front door. 

Tunie tried hard to quiet the baby, and soon 
succeeded, with the help of a lump of sugar, 
which she felt justified in giving, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

But it took naughty Marion a great while to 
unlock the door, and when at last she got it 
open, and was carrying the.chair out into the 
yard, the people were just coming out of meet- 
ing. Joy ALLISON. 





For the Companion. 
THE DOLL’S LULLABY. 


“Oh, you're so sleepy, dollie, dear, 
Yon can’t hold up your head! 

You've played real hard all day, and now 
"Tis time to go to bed. 

“T'll sing to you, if you'll be good; 
So shut your eyes, and try 

To go to sleep. I’m sleepy, too; 
So by-low baby, by!” 

The nursery fire glowed warm and bright, 
And swaying to and fro 
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For the Companion. 
CRICKET’S SUNBEAM. 

Cricket's mamma was sick. At this thought 
the child often grew grave in the midst of her 
play, and asked when mamma would be better. 

Before Mrs. Flitner was well enough to go 
abont freely again, there came a week of sharp 
east winds and rain. She felt that every day 
indoors was a loss to her, and it was, at least, a 
logs of cheerfulness. She complained, perhaps, 
too bitterly, of not having been able to drive out 
for so long a time, never guessing how her little 
child suffered in sympathy. 

“If it rain to-morrow,” she cried, at last, to 2 
friend, “I certainly shall divide myself and go to 
buffets.” 

She was lying upon the lounge at twilight, 
when she said this, while Cricket sat on a foot- 
stool, nestling at her side, with hand in hers. 
How could the little five-year-old know that this 
was only a quotation from Shakespeare? She 
heard the impatient tones, but she could only 
understand that the words meant something bad 
for her sick mamma. 

At bed-time the nurse found her leaning out 
of an open window, with the rain beating against 
her little face. When spoken to, she held up 
her hand as a signal for silence, and then, after 
& moment, allowed the window to be closed. 
But the nurse could not learn why she was so 
quiet. 

The next morning she burst into Mrs. Flitner’s 
room. 

“Mamma, mamma, you needn’t ‘go to bnf- 








In her rocking-chair, the mother sang 
So tenderly and low; 

“Now rockaby, my baby, sweet, 
Upon the tree-top high. 

I wish I wasn’t quite—so—tired— 
Bat—by—low—baby—by!”” 

Now softer sounds the lullaby, 
And dreamy shadows creep 

Over the little mother’s face; 


She's sung herself to sleep! 0. D. 


fins;’ you can go to ride. See what a nice day 
I’ve brought you.” 

“TI need not go where, Cricket? And you have 
brought me a nice day? Is it you, my little 
one?” 

“Yes, mamma, it is me. Because last night I 
asked God to send me a sunbeam to-day; and 
the wind took my voice ’way up. And there’s 
sunbeams all over the sky; but that’s for me and 
you, mamma,” and she pointed to a flood of 
light pouring in between the window hangings. 

Dear little Cricket, your love and faith sent 
the sunbeams to your mother’s heart, if not to 
her eyes. And it is true that God at some time 
sends sunbeams to us all. If we were only 
childlike enough to know they were meant for us. 

Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
TELL THE GOOD. 

Don’t call one of your schooimates ugly, an- 
other stingy, another cross, behind their backs, 
Even if they ave ugly, stingy or cross, it does 
you no good to repeat it. It makes you love to 
tell of faults; it makes you uncharitable; your 
soul grows smaller; your heart loses its gener- 
ons blood, when you tattle about your friends. 
Tell all the good you know about them, and car- 
ry their sins in your own heart; or else tell them 
to God, and ask Him to pardon them. That will 
be Christ-like. If anybody says to you, “Oh! 
that Mary Willis did such a naughty thing!” 
call to mind some virtue that Mary possesses, 
and hold it up to her praise. For your own sake, 
learn to make this a habit. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


OROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first in money, but not in cash; 
My second in window, but not in sash; 
My third in orange, but not in plum; 
My fourth in finger, but not in thamb; 
‘My fifth in rain, but not in snow; 
My sixth in run, but not in flow; 
‘My seventh in ham, but not in pork; 
‘My whole is a small city of New York. 
c.T. a. 
2. 


BASKET OF BERRIES. 

A fanny fruit-seller advertised his wares by syin- 
bolical pictares. What berries were represented in 
‘the following list? 

A carpenter's tool; sheaf of 3 domestic ani- 
mal; domestic fowl]; roll of muslin; lever; wreath of 
classical leaves; chessboard; table fish; a grave, el- 
derly man; snow storm; beak of a bird; swift-footed 
animal; wild beast of the Alps; winter landscape; 


large carriage; fame bird; clear summer sky; a 
patch of sable paint. ? EL. E 
3. 


TRANSPOSITION. 
A WATER BIRD, 
I'ma yery tall bird, and when through water stalk- 
n, 





T’'m sures upon stilts you might think [ was walking; 
Transpose, and a glittering substance you'll name; 
‘That many ashell for ita iningcanclaim. —B. 


4. 
EASY LOGOGRIPH. 
Entire, ama dish. Behead me, and I am tardy. 


Transpose, and I am _a story. Behead and trans- 
pose, and Lam a meadow. 


5. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1, A mythological character of whom it was fore- 
told from his infancy that he wonld be very rich 
and fragal, because the ants came to his cradle and 
pat grains of corn in his mouth. 

2, The substance forming the elephant’s tusks. 

3, A benefactor. 

4, Ascended. 

5, A mythological character who enthanted all 
who hi her by her sweet singing. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





How are these two animals on the question of beer? 


7. 
OHARADE. 
My whole is a useful list; 
ly first, a household pets 
My second, the least of the articles; 
ly third from the woods you get. 





Conundrums. 


What are striking objects? Clocks. 

What is nows of the week? Hospital reports. 

What is the article chiefly sold at most fancy 
faire? The visitor. 

When ought mariners to have fruit at sea? When 
they otem © currents. 

t order of merit would the Queen remind you 

of if she were in bad humor? Victoria Cross. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2: Anower oleroalyphies, 1 Monkey (key on M 

4 swer leroj 1, Monkey (key on M). 

2, Anglo Saxon (a long 8 on ax). 3, Maidens(dame «+ 
in 8). |, Enormous (mouse on R). 5, Established 
(table dishes). 6, Enthusiast (statues in H). 

3, Ned, Fred, head, red, fed, lead, said, spread, 
trend, dread, bread, stead, sled, shed, read, fled, 
sped, bed, thread, bled, dead, led, plead. 

4, Tae, Ouse, Rouse, Arouse, Carouge, 
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CATCHING COLD. 

“Colds” are among the unsolved medical prob- 
lems. They naed to be thought due tu the suppres- 
siou of the excretions of the skin; but this takes 
place whenever the surface is exposed to cold, and 
often without harm, and colds are sometimes taken 
when only a few square inches of surface are ex- 
posed. It is a fact, too, that men and animals may 
he varnished without producing the symptoms of a 
cold. 

Still, the ordinary medical view is that the passing 
off of effete matter from the skin being checked, the 
blood ia altered in character. The corrupted blood 
then in its turn affects the heat-regulating apparatus. 

Acold is a slight fever. It begins with a chilly 
sensation, followed by heat. The fever runs its 
course in a day or two. Like other fevers, however, 
it may have various complications. Hence rheu- 
muitic pains, headache, nasal catarrh, sore thruat, 
catarrh of the intestines, kerpes labialis (eruptions 
around the mouth), 

Sweating, whether by medicines administered in- 
ternally or otherwise, is the main reliance for has- 
tening a cure. But the pores should be kept eome- 
what open by warm clothing, or the heat of a warm 
room, for several days, during which there should 
be no exposure. 

Se 
DID NOT SEE IT. 


“Can't seo it” has been counted (unjustly perhaps) 
among the slang phrases. It is wonderfally expres- 
sive sometimes, at any rate. 


A young man and his girl sat near the front ata 
humorous lecture the other evening. The youn; 
man carried his head on one aide, it being fore 
into that position by the weight of half of a very 
tender mustache, which was composed of a very few 
hairs upon one side, and a very few more on the 
other side, of his nose. When the witty lecturer had 
just finished convulsing his hearers with an account 
of a youth's first shaving encounter with a barber, 
the gpang man leaned over to his girl, and whis- 

rod, — 

“That's true to life, I can tell you.” 

“How?” inquired the girl. 

“How?” he repeated in a whisper. ‘Why, Uae ex- 
perieneo; that's just the way I felt when I’ firs 
shaved.” 

“When was that?” she asked. 

“Oh, before I raised my mustache!” he returned. 

“What mustache?” she asked. 

“What mustache do you suppose?” he retorted, 
turning red. 

“Why, Charlie,” whispered the (Firl, “I didn't no- 
tice any mustache. Do you mean’ 

“Never mind what I mean!” exclaimed the youn 
man between his clenched teeth. And he sta 
very hard at the lecturer all the rest of the evening, 
but somehow couldn’t see anything to langh at.— 
Rockland Courier (Me). 


Boo A gees 
ATTACKING A TARANTULA. 

The tarantula is the desperado of the spider fami- 
ly, and in Texas frequently attains the size of the 
hand. He makes his home in the open prairie, 
dwelling with bis family in a nest concealed by the 

tall grass. 

If you tnckle him in his retreat you will soon re- 
pent Your temerity, for ho aprings at you like a tiger, 
jumping to an astonishing height,—sometimes three 
or four feet. 

He is ono of the moat poisonous of the family of 
the arachnw, and his bite is said to be more fatal 
than that of the rattlesnake. 

In « settlement called Gira evine Prairie, near 

Fort Worth, some time ago, the son of a farmer 
munel Featherstone was one day occupied gather- 
"ks on the roadside. 
1 overturning a large flat rock. he was sud- 
confronted by a large tarantula the size of a 
man’s hand, snugly ensconced in his nest along with 
a number of young tarantulas, 

The big one was yellow and black striped, and dis 
the aume inimitable colors that nature be- 
on the “beautiful snake.” 













ed the enemy in his stronghol* 


p and was wet 
with an unexpected resistance, 


ng a good-lzed stlek, Master Featherstone | 
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| Me succeeded in breaking off one leg, or rather | 

|_claw, of the devil-fish of dry land; but the tarantula, | 

enraged, sprang updu the aggressor, and quick as 
‘ thought, with his with 





is great black eyes glittering 














‘ fiendish ferocity, fastened himself on the boy” Shand SE mae oer aiae Bn Ot ueIg 
and arm. | TO ANY OTHER MUSIC, HOW 
Before he could be dislodged, the tarantula bad | EVER HIGH PRICED. 
inflicted two bites on the bund ai 1 
which subsequently swelled to three tin nat- SONGS: = 
ural siz ) virulent is the poison of this desperado | |. 
f the Blue Bells of Scotland oe 
a Sw H We 
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1 The by succeeded in killing the tarantala. ! 
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HUMAN NATURE EXHIB 
A load of wood will, in the opinion of a Minneso- 





We 
210 vents 














ta journal, give a more exact portrait of human ne Reetne: 
| nature than a sensational novel. The journad thus a pieces, ewok, 


sarcastically points out the features suggested by a 
load of wood: 

When the outside of tie loud is straight, body oak, | 
and the inside is crooked basswood and elm, you | 
may know that the man who loaded it is an hone 
contiding soul, who wouldn't cheat his own mother 
if the old lady watehed him too closely, | 

Then theré is the load of solid oak—oak clear | 
through—except about sixty cubic feet of daylight, 
which the ingenious owner has incorporated by al 
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ver published. 
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merly the Willmer & Rogers News Co., 


31 Beek» an Street, New York. 
Best Sewing Machine inthe World 













fanciful arrangement of the less ethereal element of | Beautiful, Swift, 
his load. The business of this man’s life is to sell : 
three-quarters for foar, and he ’most always suc-| Durable, Simple, 
ceeds. The arrangement of this load indicates rouk-| Strong, Light, 
bottomed integrity on the part of the owner. 

There are many other kinds of loads, and the Silent. Easy. 





owner never fails ‘to hold the mirror up to his own 
nre when he piles it on, but we skip them all ex 
cept one, a searce variety it is, and probably always 
will be. 
It is composed of good, honest wood, and there is 
just as much of it as the owner claims. ‘This indi- 
cates an entire Inek of knowledge of the wood busi 
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GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 
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35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My list of flower seed compris 1 the old favorites 
| and ny of the newer sorts, al ction of Orna- 
ental Grass and Fern Seed, 
The common German and Botanic name of the seed, a 
n of the flower and directions for enlture are 

ach packet 
rts named 


and 









or my own selection. 


y parties ordering 
1, at th per] 


lowing ra 
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Fulton St, 


e stamps accepted. Mention the Companion. 





ness on the part of the owner, but such dense izno- | 
rance is seldom exhibited here. | 



















popularity of this machine has induc 
. doalerghs ee machines to claim au 
matic and other features belonging exclusively to 
A DISIN TED NEGRO. d judge for yourself before purchasing. 
| Every genuine needle is thus stamped. 


One of the humorous incidents that mingled with 
the tragedies of the plague at the South comes from 
New Orleans: 


A gentleman employed two colored men to go 
throngh his premises and make them aa clean 
Board of Health could ask for. One of the n 
is known to be very fond of a little corn juic 
as the proprietor, who was aware of the fact, gave 
him a bottle of carbolic acid with instructions how 
to use it, he added an injunetion forbidding him to 
drink auy of the decoction. 

The injunction is what sold the bibulous durkey. 
‘The night was dark, and he instantly concluded that 
there was whiskey in the bottle, and so cone! “lnding, 
he acted on natural impulses and took a swallow. It 
was nearly a innate before he coakt get his breath, 
but when it came, he brought a whoop and called for 
grease, 

He ran for a doctor's shop, but somebody who 
heard his cries of poison gave him a lump of butter 
on the way, which he swallowed, and another friend 
a drink of whiskey. When he saw the doctor he 
told him the truth, and in reply was told that he was 
thoroughly disinfected, and need have no fears what-| 
ever on account of yellow fever. ‘That negro now 
says that he would rather have a slight attack of the 
fever than to try another dose of the preventive. 
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Roses are blooming 

o’ Mine, Builiff’s Daughter of 

ton, It is not So, We're gathered 
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ompanions Redowi,Consvlation, Rus- 

pring Morning, Album Leaf. These 12 choice 

pieces. by the best composers, are in Mareh No. of Musi- 

cal Hours. Itiselegantly printed, hasan engraved cover 
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are no advertisements seattered through Its pages, but the 

music is entirely separate, and thus can be bound at any 
ne into a book. Over 8,000 Cosantoy readers ha 
cribed or sent 25e, for single numbers; Dut now, a8 

wish every family to see it, we will send it for 4 months for 

only BOe. © Each number contains 12 35e. pieces; thus 

you receive48 for 50cts. stamps). 8 mor 
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AN INTELLIG T HORSE. 
Nature, an English periodical, tells a story of an | 





old horse which had wandered about in search of 
grass and water during a severe drought: 


Coming to the great bare market-place, and find- 
ing a knot of men talking there, he singled out one 
of them, and pulled him hy the sleeve with his teeth, 

The ian, thinking the horse might possibly bite, 
repulsed him; but, as it was not very roughly done, 
he returned to the charge, with the same reception. 
But he was a persevering animal, and practically 
demonstrated the axiom that “perseverance guins 
the day;” for upon his taking the chosen sleeve 
for the ‘third time between his teeth, the owner 








KZ aoe 





awoke to the idea that a deed of kindness might 
be required | of hij 80, putting his hand upon the 
hi rse's neck, he said, “All right, old fellow! March 








The horse at once led the way to a pump at the 
further side of the square. Some colored servants 
were lounging about the spot. One of them, at the 
bidding of the white man, filled a bucket with water. 
Three times was the bucket replenished and emptied | 
before the “great thirst” was assuaged, and then the 
grateful brute almost spoke bis thanks to his white 
friend by rubbing his nose gently against his arm. 
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a eee 
“SAVE MAMMA!” 


Capt. Roscoe Barke, of the steamer Henry Clay, 
plying between Cincinnati and Wabash, related to 
me the following, which I deem worthy of presery- 
ing in print: 

Down on the Mississtppt, , near St. Louis, one of the 
boilers exploded, or collapsed, in hacking away from 
a wood wharf, and the steamer was sinking. Many 
ef the passengers had leaped overboard, some with 
life-preservers and some without. Among the lat- 
ter, who had been swept over by the wildly-rashing 
mass of humanity, was a boy of twelve years old and 
his mother. A man upon the stern of the boat at- 
tempted to throw him a rope. 

“No, no!” eried the little hero, pointin 
an who was struggling resolutely close 
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“save my mamma, and let me go! I can swim, and iar kor Mealth, Comfort 
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Both were saved, and we can readily believe that 
boy was a hero in all eyes while he remained on 
board. 
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THE SUSPICIOUS PATIENT. 
The young man went into a dentist's office to have 
a decayed tooth filled. ‘The dentist advised him 
to have it extracted, assuring him he would feel no 
pain if he inhaled laughing gas. 
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‘The rustic assented, but just previous to the gas 
being administered, he put his hand into his pocket | 
and pulled out his money, 


“You don’t know anything that takes 
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THE END OF IT. 
By M. A. Denison 

“One hundred and twenty-five 
dollars!’ What shall I do? I can’t 
go to mother, for she hasn’t evena 
hundred and twenty-five cents to 
spare atnny time. I have no friends. 
Oh, what a fool I have been! Oh, 
what a fool!” 

The lad, Harry McNair, only eigh- 
teen, whose fine face delighted all 
who saw it, sprang from the chair, 
erushed the paper figured from top 
to bottom in his strong right hand, 
and began to walk nervously back 
and forth. 

“[ was going to do such great 
things,—I was going to be such a 
grand man! Oh, what castles I have 
built, and how fondly mother used 
to listen to me! Poor mother! she 
believes in me yet, is thinking of me 
to night,—and I have allowed my- 
self to be led by that devil!"’ 

He drew his breath hard, and 
locked his teeth together. 

“I wags warned, but I would not 
listen, Little by little he drew me 
on, and all the time I knew it was 
wrong, and now I have gambled for 
mouey. He let me win for a time, 
and then I lost and lost, nntil lowe 
him one hundred and twenty dollars, 
and he will have it. If I refuse to 
make over my salary, he will go to 
my uncle, and that will ruin me. 
And he says he'll do it. Oh, how 
shall I save myself?’ 

He looked over his few possessions,—a flute, 
several books, his best suit,—they would not sell 
for twenty dollars in ready money. 

He thought of writing to his mother; bat no, 
it would kill her to think that he had deviated 
from the straight line of honor. She was so 
proud of him, had such confidence in his love 
for her! 

They had talked together of the severe temp- 
tations, and he had promised—what had he not 
promised? Besides, how could she help him? 
There was already a mortgage on the old house, 
which he was to pay, 80 he had decided, before 
he was twenty-one. He had been saving money 
for months for that object; but the money was 
all gone,—squandered, lost! 

“And [am lost!”” he groaned, flinging himself 
down and burying his face in his hands. 

There came a knock at the door. He knew 
who was there. His face flushed, then turned 
white. A tingling sensation ran through his 
nerves. If he had.but locked the door, his ene- 
my might not have found him; but poor Harry 
was thoughtless in this as in other things, and 
the handle turned just as he lifted himself up 
and tried to show a little spirit in his face. 

“Moping, are you?” queried a low, frank 
voice. ‘Never do that; it’s bad for the health. 
Come, let’s go down to the saloon; there's to be 
a match there between Ned Condray and Tom 
Walters. I tell you it will be the snuggest little 
game of billiards to be seen this season, and I 
bet on the little Frenchman.” 

“I don’t care about going, Hampden. I've got 
to give up all that sort of thing, and”—— 

A low, soft Jangh, with a mocking devil in it 
that stung Harry to the quick, interrupted him. 

“Don’t be spoony, Mac; don’t play the senti- 
mental good boy of the Sunday school books; 
don’t acknowledge that yon haven't pluck enough 
to use the good things of this world without 
abusing them. You haven't learned to be a 
man yet, I see; haven’t backbone enough. 
There’s too much mother in you’ —— 

Harry sprang to his feet with flashing eyes. 

“Don’t you speak of my mother!’’ ho cried, 
clenching both hands. ‘It is almost sacrilege 
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for me to take her name on my lips after— 
after’—— 

His lips quivered, the veins of his temples 
were red and swollen, and unable to command 
himeelf, he burst into tears. 

Hia friend, vile as he was, seemed touched by 
this exhibition of sorrow. 

“Look here, Mac,” he said, “I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings, neither did I intend any 
disrespect to—to your mother. You take things 
too hard, let me tell you, for 8 man of the world. 
I suppose you are thinking of that money. 
Don't let it trouble you in the least; I can wait 
& month or two. I'm in funds this morning, and 
feel first-rate. Come, come, cheer up!’’ 

“Thank you, Hampden,” said Harry, in a 
broken voice; ‘“‘but I don’t see how I’m to pay 
you if I put it off six months, so where’s the 
use?” 

“Well, hang it, don’t talk about it now! I'll 
put you in the way of getting it. You might 
make it in a night, you know.” 

“T'll not make it by play,’”’ said Harry, stur- 
dily. 

“Perhaps not; but let’s go down to Chillian’s. 
I wouldn't miss that game for anything, and it’s 
about time. Don’t say you can’t go, for you 
can. It will put you in spirits, and if you want 
to bet a trifle, I’—— 

“I won't do it, Hampden; I’m never going to 
bet again. I'll go tothe saloon just for once to 
please you, but I mean to cut the whole thing. 
Only once let me get out of debt, and good-by to 
all temptation of that kind. You'll see.” 

“Of course we shall,” sneered Hampden; but 
the sneer was carefully concealed, though it was 
followed by a smile that said as plainly as though 
it was spoken,— 

“T lead, you follow, young man.” 

Just here was the opportunity that God gave 
Harry McNair to resist the evil in store for him; 
but he gave way to the stronger will of Hamp- 
den, 1 young man as wicked and daring as he 
was handsome and fascinating. He could not 
choose at once to break his bonds and fly from 
the tempter. He had learned to be passionately 
fond of cards and billiards. It was in his blood, 





though he did not know it, and that was why his 
mother had always guarded him so carefully. 

Close to the heels of Ned Condray, Harry, with 
his companion, sprang up the stairs leading to 
the saloon. As he did so, his foot touched some- 
thing that rolled. He looked down, saw it was 
a pocket-book, and almost without thought he 
picked it up and thrust it in his pocket. Did 
Condray lose it? 

“Why he?” cogitated Harry; dozens of men 
had been up the stairs. At all events, he would 
not say anything, but wait till he had examined 
it,—a fatal delay. 

All through the trial of the two contestants he 
was absent-minded, and left the moment the de- 
cision was given iu favor of the little Frenchman. 
At home he threw the pocket-book on the table. 
Unwillingly he opened it. It was full of bank- 
bills of a small denomination, in all one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

No matter abont depicting the struggles that 
tore Harry’s unhappy heart,—those who have 
been there know them. Those who have not, 
God keep them innocent. 

Harry fell. His widowed mother, his honor, 
were forgotten, Early next day Hampden was 
paid, and after all was settled, he said,— 

“So you found Condray’s pocket-book, did 
you? Well, I'm mum; I'm going away Sonth. 
Much obliged, but I'm afraid they'll be down on 
you. Sterne’s boy was looking out of the win- 
dow on the first landing, and he told Condray he 
saw you pick it up,—told him not twenty min- 
utes ago. I thought I’d come round,—glad I did. 
Good-morning;’’ and with a satanic chuckle, 
Hampden left poor, bewildered, frightened Har- 
ry to his own conscience, 

The boy seized his hat. He was quite calm, 
but it was the calmness of despair. He threw 
the pocket-book in the fire, reserving the thirty 
dollars, and then rushed from the house down 
to the river, Lailed a boat and was soon rowed 
out of sight. 

One week after that, in a far-off city, a re- 
cruiting sergeant was hailed by a youth of refined 
and melancholy aspect, who said he wanted to 
enlist, 
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youuger, who was bending over one of the 
“Waverley Novels.” 

“('m busy,” said Cara. “Tell me what it’s 
about. I haven’t time to stop while you rend it.” 

“Oh, it’s grand! A Highland chief visits a 
Lowlander, who boasts to him of his grandeur 
and his wealth, and calls his attention to mag- 
nificent silver candlesticks on the table. 

“can show you finer ones than that in my 
castle,’ said the Highlander, contemptuously. 

“Of course, his host thought he was boasting, 
for he knew how poor the chief was. But a 
heavy wager was laid, and ina month it was to 
be settled by a visit to the Highlands. The 
gentleman was received hospitably by the chief, 
and at supper-time was ushered into a long, low, 
smoky hall, with one hundred torches burning, 
each held by a Highlander,—retainers of the 
chieftain. 

“ ‘Behold my candlesticks!’ he said, pointing 
tothe men. ‘Dare you affirm that a brave and 
honest man is not of more value than a silver 
candlestick?’ "’ 

Cara, listening, was struck by a sudden idea. 
“Living candlesticks!’ she thought. ‘Why not 





living fowers?—or, rather, human flowers?” 

Her undeveloped thought began to take form, 
and soon Cara was lost to the social circle, and 
went about fora day or two with ink blotches 
on her nose and hands, and her forehead wrin- 
kled with thought. 

Mamma asked no questions, though the house 
was kept ina stir from morning until night by 
Cara’s young friends, who were coming and gu- 
ing all the time, with mysterious looks, and little 
scraps of white paper in their hands. But when, 
one day, she came suddenly upon Bob, sitting 
on the gate-post, with his legs twisted around it, 
and gesticulating violently whilst Ire ranted aloud, 
she hardly knew what to make of it. That tall, 
gawky boy of hers, when he saw her, turned as 
ted as a turkey-cock, slipped down from his 
perch, and fairly ran away. Cara, too, came to 
her one day, and asked, gravely,— 

‘Mamma, your name is Mary, but isn’t Mary 
sometimes called May?” 

“Yes, but why. do you ask?” 
“May is sweeter, mamma. 
nlways called May.” " 

At last the birthday dawned. Cara insisted 
upon superintending mamma’s toilet. She ar- 
ranged the folds of the light gray silk, and the 
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brown hair, and then conducted her to an im- 
promptu throne on the lawn, a little raised from 
the groand, and covered over with leaves and 
vines. : 

Even Mr. Oliver was not allowed to share his 
wife’s throne, but, had to take a seat with the 
family, who had collected from the neighbor- 
hood (all the Olivers were settled near each 
other), and Cara, having arranged everything, 
retired. 

After a time, a sudden burst of music was 
heard from behind a roge-arbor, and a beautiful 
procession npproached the throne. Each flower 
was represented by different girls, so admirably 
that each seemed a separate bouquet of the 
special flower she had selected. They ranged 
themselves in a semicircle around the throne, 
and Cara, who personated the rose, advanced 
and offered her mother a spray of them with 
tiese words: 

“Beside the vine Zigean wave. 
Where the Nun-god arrows fiung, 

Brightent skies their glory gave, 
Softest dews upon thet hing. 


And Love's goddess from the wave, 
O’er them rmdiant Diushes flung. 


“And she cried, *O Queen of flowers 
‘Spread your realm from clime to clime, 
 mnine.’” 
So where Arctic icebergs lower, 
Or trople sunlight burns and shines, 
Roses iteck ench rock and bower, 
Roses, with their breath divine, 


“Yet my crown of love and beauty 
In my lady’ band I Iay,— 
Lady May! 
Ah, it wag a precious duty, 
Twined this coronal to-day; 
Love and grace anil morlest beauty 
Wove I, in this wrenth for May. 


“Take tt, for a spell is on them— 
Spell which charms all {il from thee; 
ror, you see, 
Roses fade, but deep within them 
Lingers still a perfume rire, 
Like those lives which hold within them 
Virtues which all time mnst spare.” 

Mamma saw that she was expected to answer; 
but not being prepared, she was somewhat be- 
wildered. Yet she managed to eay,— 

“The rose honors me beyond my deserts. I 
think we should all learn from her the secret of 
being beautiful and fragrant, not only in the sun- 
shine, but in the bleakest places of life.” 

Mamma recognized her pretty Grace in the 
Lily which now advanced, and laid her snowy 
flower in her hand. 


«Teneath the bine and tender skies of May, 
From green, imperial thrones, 
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+ Lhon dearest one, ‘their whiteness is but type 
Of that white sont of thine!” 

‘Their peuals closing round 2 golden heart, 
‘Thy pure Bfe’ sign. 

“A heart of gold within the perfumed leaves,— 
They are uo very fur 

‘That careless eyes mity luok, nor ever dream 
‘The precious secret there. 

“Then take thy type, for thon, too, sweet and fair 
And gracious to the sig] 

Holdeat within thy soul. Lov 
‘And Truth’s eternal light. 


Mammn’s face was grave, nay, even sad, when 
she bent over the lily. She remembered her 
little Ada’s white, dead face framed in by lilies 
only a year before, and she thought of her as 
she spoke,— 

“Fair hily, worthy to be held by the ‘blessed 
Damozels’ in Paradise, may saintly souls carry 
you to the very gates of heaven! Amongst all 
flowers you have been chosen as a type of pur- 
ity, and the blessed Saviour Himself has bade us 
consider you the emblem of trusting faith.” 

Helen, a mass of white starry jeseamines, 
brought the fragrant tribute. 

“Softly Southern breezes stole within my bowers, 

‘Waking me with greetings from the glowing day. 

Full of dreamful languor, atill [ asked the flowers, 

“Whit is that you tell ine of the Lady May 7” 

Then the flowers answered, ‘lsreak thy slnmbrous languor, 

Raise thy starry petals, with theview npon thelr breast; 
It jeour Lady's birthday,and behold you tempt her anger, 

If alone of all ths flowers you remain in idle reat.’ 
Lady, lo, my sceptre! with & moonlight wrenth npon it, 

Twined with dreamful lotus fancies, and a tropic star- 

light song! 
Wave lt o'er us very gently, for the fancies which have 


decked it, : 
So light they are, and fleeting, cannot linger with it 
jong.” 
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Mamma smiled as she said, “I must not wave 
the sceptre, for I do not wish the sweet dream 
broken. Let it linger until it fades utterly.” 

What was this object now drawing near the 
throne? A perfect pyramid of clover blossoms, 
so artistically arranged on a Jong green mantle 
that mamma had to look sharply to guess who 
it was. 

A funny little saucy, turned-up nose and 
twinkling eyes proclaimed Bob's identity. He 
did not hand his flowers very gracefully, his 
tone of voice was rathor aggressive, which, by 
the way, was Bob’s normal condition. 

“Perchance you may deem 

Lam overbold 

Because in the midst of this glittering throng 

L push my way in no silken fold, 

Bat in homely, modest garb of yore. 

‘The roses yonder toss their heatls 

And the Lily and Jesanmine murmur, low, 
‘What a frightful, vulgar, low-lived flower 

Before our lady's throne to go! 
But yet, when the world 


Was new, I came, 
Ere your rose or lily 
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hen the gates were closed, and the flery sword 
Glittered ani 





sinote: through the sullen air, 
‘The flowera shrunk back, but J alone 

Followed the gullty, wreiched pair; 

Followed into the dismal world, 

And blossomed, and cheered, til]_ my three-fuld leaf 
‘Was chosen to ayinbol the Holy Three, 

And a saint’s jure blessing is on my sheaf. 

‘To the ‘parvenu’ 

Tleave the glitter, 

+ or me the dew 

And the sun is fitter, 

Ihave no beauty, but give thee truth, 

Constaut and tender and full of ruth. 


Mamma wanted to catch up her anub-faced 
boy and hug him, but of course this was not to 
be thought of in this dignified play. So she 
gave a stately inclination of the head, and said,— 

“I greet the clover blossom warmly. It re- 
minds me of my childhood, when I spent many 
a sammer hour in hunting the four-leaf clover. 
I think I am still seeking it, or the happiness it 
is said to bring, but ina different manner and by 
different paths.” 

A brilliant pomegranate blossom came next, 
and Amy Westall, Cara’s friend, personated it 
well. 


“From tropic suns I draw my life, 
And crimson deep, in the hot, flerce fight 
Of sun, and air, with passion rife. 
In the dusky hair of the Spanish maid 
‘My glittering bells are deftly lnid, 
And Lring Love's chimes in that fragrant shade; 
pie thee here a heart aflame 
‘ith the glow of love, but yet with shame 
At words which seem so weak and tame.” 


“Your crimson bells ring a sweet tale of the 
Southland,” said mamma, “but it is too short, 
though full of pictures.” . 

It was a lovely face which came next, framed 
in a gigantic pansy. Mamma’s beautiful young 
sister Eveline, with eyes themselves pansies in 
color, and with wreaths of the flower garlanding 
her dress, and trailing from her hair. No 
flower, mamma thought, could be fairer, as she 
approached and laid her offering down. 


“From the dusk garden shades 
And woodlandgtreams, 

The purple, gold-crowned Pansy droops its head 
In tender dreaws. 

The flower of Love and Memory,—all sweet things 
Which fill the heart, 

To the dim petals of the Fansy cling, 
Nor e’er depart. 

‘Tho brightest flowers stand beside thy throne, 
In silken sheen, 

But still one charm the lowly Pansy owns, 
‘Not in them seen. 

One charm the lover knows, when as he roves: 
In tender thought, 

He plucks my modest flower, and sighs, ‘O love, 
Forget-me-not !""” 


“The most beautiful of old legends have clus- 
tered around your flower,’’ answered mamma, 
“Life wonld be barren without memory and the 





The stately lilies greetings send thi . 
And hail thee as thelr own, ue aay 


None of us 


priceless things she stores away. 








like to forget or be forgotten, and so I hail you, 
sweet flower of loving, faithful remembrance.” 

A charming little group came forward bound 
together by daisy chains, They were little mid- 
gets, some not more than four years old, but 
mamma's niece, Bertha, about eight or nine, 
was spokeswoman for the daisies, and kept 
them in order. 


“A little humble. modest flower, 
‘White-crested with a golden eye, 
I deck nv courtly hall nor bower, 
But blossom under every sky. 
And under distant alien akies, 
‘A piece of home the stranger finds, 
Where’er the Dnisy’s golde y 
Shall greet him with por 
From cottage doors where childhvod played, 
From all those sweet enchanting hours, 
When youth, and love, and all things fair, 
‘Looked at him through the Daisy flowers, 
And when this chain we wrought to-day, 
We bade ita magic reach thy heart, 
So give us now the dear reward, 
‘One kiss, sweet lady, ere we part.” 








Mamma was only too happy to throw off re- 
straint. She kissed and hugged the little ones, 
and behold the whole floral circle came pouncing 
upon her until she was almost smothered. 

There were tears of happiness in her sweet 
eyes, and a glow in her cheek, when she stood 
up among her children, and told them what a 
bouquet they had given her, and never, never 
would she forget it. 

Papa, too, had rather dim eyes, and a very 
full heart. In fact, all were in rither a tender 
mood, when Bob made a lively diversion in his 
excitement, by kicking through his clover man- 
tle, and tripping up on his face. Being imper- 
fectly clad under the torn mantle, he had to be 
hustled into the honse and inducted into his fa- 
miliar garments. But the flowers made the best 
of mammn’s birthday. 

= ee 
For the Companion. 
DEEMIE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

There spe stood in the middle of the kitchen 
floor —a sturdy, broad-shouldered Scoteh girl, 
with a round good-humored face. She was 
clad ina clean calico dress, with a white ruffie 
in the neck, while a tidy shawl, a pair of white 
cotton gloves, and a hat plainly trimmed with 
ribbon. eompleted her attire. 

When she removed -her hat, I saw that her 
hair, which had a tendency to red, was wound 
in atight knot behind. Her eyes, whose color I 
cannot even now tell, looked straight into mine 


when she spoke, and altogether there was a di- 
rectness and simplicity about her which could 


not fail to impress favorably any housekeeper 
accustomed to the shiftings and turnings of the 
ordinary run of servant-girls. 

She told me that her name was Deemie, and 
that she was but three weeks over from the “old 
country,’’ as she always called Scotland. 

As time went on, I daily discovered new vir- 
tues in Deemie. In the first place, she was 
punctual, and the kitchen clock, which we had 
been inthe habit of keeping about ten minutes 
fast, was now permitted to become a truthful 
chronometer. 

Next she was honest. Great was my joy 
when, during the first week of her stay, she 
brought me my handsomest preserve dish in two 
pieces. ‘‘She was very sorry,” she said, ‘but it 
had slipped out of her hands while she was wip- 
ing it.”” : 

So many preserve and other dishes had disap- 
peared and left no trace behind, that it wax a 
great comfort to be able to view the remains, 
and to feel that in future I should at least know 
what became of things. 

In like manner, she owned that she had 
poured the mock-turtle soup left from dinner 
down the sink-spout, becanse it was so ‘‘peppery 
she thought it would choke the pig.”” My hns- 
band, who had just come from a journey, was 
especially fond of mock-tartle soup, bnt that 
was a minor consideration. 

And Deemie was cheerful. Why she should 
be, I never could tell, for she seldom went ont 
of the house, and made searcely any acquain- 
tances, yet all day long you could hear her sing- 
ing, ay, and whistling over her work. In the 
evening she read and wrote, or knit long red 
stockings. 

Her literary attainments wero not great. The 
books she chose were about suited to a child 
of ten, and so was her handwriting, yet she 
wrote and received a great many letters. Not 
unfrequently she enclosed money in those she 
sent away. Once it was to a sick grandmother; 
once to n sister who had “five wee ones,’ and 
was ‘very poor.” 

“But she has a husband?” 

“Oh, yes, but he took to the drink, you gee.”’ 

Ithonght I did see, but felt that it would be 
useless to expostulate, especially when I found 
that she was an heiress, having ‘‘sixty pounds 
in the bank,” left her by a deceased aunt. But 
finally I did expostalate. It was when she re- 
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ceived a letter from a Scotch girl who had come 
over when she did, asking for money to help her 
brother ‘‘cross the seas.”” 

“Is he related to you?” I asked. 

“No, mistress, he’s just an auld neebor, like.”” 

“Of course you won't send it, then.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall get it all back again,” she 
said, with the utmost confidence. 

Idid not share this confideuce, and said, ‘‘It 
strikes me, if he wishes to emigrate, he had bet- 
ter earn the money first.’’ 

“Why, you see he can’t, puir lad, becauge he’s 
‘listed in the army, and he wants to run away. 
Once he gets over to America, they can’t touch 
him, you know.” 

That there could be anything wrong in aiding: 
a soldier to desert, seemed not to occur to her; 
nor did that view of the subject make a deep 
impression upon me, but I did my best to dis— 
suade her from making such a nse of her 
month's wages, and in vain, The money went. 

One evening, some months afterward, I went 
into the Kitchen, as usual, to give orders for 
breakfast. Deemie’s hands were folded idly in 
her lap, and the red stocking lay on the table. 

She had other employment to-night, for on the 
opposite side of the table sat a young man,—a 
tall, good-looking fellow,—too good-looking, by 
far. 

As I guessed, he was the soldier whom she had 
aided to run away. His name was Rob Mcll- 
vaine. He had come to thank her for her good 
deed, but for my part, I heartily wished Queen 
Victoria’s emissaries had laid hands upon him 
before he landed on American soil, and am quite 
sure, if the opportunity had offered, I should 
have delivered him np to them without hesita- 
tion. My horror of the crime of desertion was 
suddenly very much intensified. 

I felt that his presence in my kitchen boded 
no good; but still he continued to come, and in a 
few weeks Deemie informed me, with many 
Dlushes, that she and Rob had made ap their 
minds to be married. 

Faithful to the last, she said she would not 
leave me till I had found a girl to take her place, 
but this being accomplished, the wedding was 
duly solemnized, and the happy pair started out 
together to seek their fortune. 

For some months, Deemie continued to write 
me at intervals, but I could gather little informa- 
tion from her letters, excepting that “she was 
well, God be thanked, and hoped I enjoyed the 
eamo blessing;’’ and presently I ceased to hear 
from her at all. 

At last, one winter evening, I was summoned 
to the door to see a woman who, as Peggy said, 
would “neither come in nor go away, but invirts 
on having speech with yees. She seems to be 
quare and flighty-like.”” 

I went to the door, The woman drew the 
shawl from her face. It was Deemie, — but 
Deemie pale, haggard, woebegone; and when, 
in spite of her remonstrances, I had drawn her 
into the warm kitchen, I saw that her clothing 
was of the poorest description. 

The first thing to be done was to attend to her 
physical wants, and it was not unti] the next 
morning that I drew from her her story. 

It was like a thousand others. Her husband 
had contrived to get from her all her money,— 
even the sixty pounds left by her deceased aunt, 
—and then he had deserted her. It was months 
since she had known anything about him,—not 
since she had a letter from his sister, saying that 
he had gone to one of the Western States and 





got a divorce; yet she would allow no blame to 
be cast upon him. 

“It was the ‘whuskey’ done it,” she would 
say; “there was no a better lad ever lived but 
for the whuskey.” 

Of course we kept her with us, and though she 
was not the Deemie of old, it was a relief to find 
that she was neither ‘‘quare nor flighty-like,” 
but stendy-going and reasonable as ever. 

And here you will think my story might prop 
erly end, but on the contrary, perhaps the strang- 
est part is still to be told; for as ill-luck would 
have it, just as she had begun to show something 
of her former cheerfulness, and we believed that 
time was doing its inevitable work, she received 
a letter which blasted all our hopes. 

It was from Rob McIlvaine. “Misfortune had 
pursued him,” he said. ‘He was poor, and sick, 
and needy. In his trouble he had thought much 
of her, and longed to see her once more in this 
world. He had learned her whereabouts from 
his sister, and had started to come and gee her, 
but had broken down at Epsom, and could get 
no further. Would she not forget and forgive, 
and come to him?” 

“Tm sorry to leave you again,” said she, wip- 
ing her eyes, “but J must go and take care of 
my husband, and he sick and alone, poor fellow.” 

“But he is not your husband,” said 1; “he 





got a divorce, and yon are no more bound to 
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take care of him than of any other man. In 
fact, it would be very improper for you to stay 
with him under the circumstances.” 

-“But I am his wife, don’t you see? Inever 
got a divorce; that makes a difference.’’ 

I tried to persuade her that it made no differ- 
ence at all, but utterly failed in the attempt. “I 
was married to him by the minister,” she said; 
‘I moant to ’bide by it, and I will ’bide by 
They couldna ’a’ married me to him without 
my consint, could they?” 

“No.” 

“Then no mair can they divorce me without 
my consint. In the old country they think ita 
sin to separate man and wife.” 

“And I quite agree with them,—it is a sin; but 
now listen. In this country such a divorce is 
legal,—that means, according to law. Now al- 
though you consider yourself Rob’s wife’ —— 

“And so I am his wife.” 

There was no use in arguing the point, and I 
gave it up. 

So the next morning we drove her over to 
Epsom, which was only twelve miles away, found 
the handsome ne’er-do-weel quite ill enough to 
come to terms, and had the marriage ceremony 
re-performed without delay. 

Deemie had so far forgotten all her wrongs 
that there was no question of forgiving, and we 
left her as happy a woman that day as there was 
in all New England. [ wish I could hope that 
it was a prophecy of what the future might be 
to her. 
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IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Five Cuarters.—Cuap. II. 


By 0. A. Stephens, 
Our Joke. 

In June of the summer after we made vinegar 
from birch sap, and read Cesar at Umbazookskus 
Lake, we planted cucumbers to be pickled and sold 
at the logging camps. It did not occur to us that 
cucumber bugs would find our patch away up there 
in the woods; but they did. 

‘The bugs, however, caused us little anxiety com- 
pared with that caused by the hedgehogs, raccoons 
and bears which swarmed round our poor little 
“farm.” Sometimes deer came in, too. 

Never did three boys have to fight harder and 
watch sharper to preserve their property. We shot 
over thirty hedgehogs and three bears. 

After the cucumbers were well growing, we em- 
barked in another enterprise. 

All along Umbazookskus Stream, below the lake, 
there are natural meadows richly covered with wild 
grass. Hay in winter is always in demand among 
the lumbermen, for hundreds of oxen are employed 
by them «during the cold season. 

(ve determined to cut some of the grass both on 
Umbazookskus Stream and Mad Pond Stream, make 
it into hay and stack it. 

Our seythes, snaths and whetstones we had to buy 
down at Murphy's, but our rakes and forks we 
made ourselves, the latter from forked saplings, 
worked down to tines and handles with our jack- 
knives; and these made pretty good forks. 

We took our dinners in a bark bucket, went to 
the meadows and mowed till eleven o'clock, then 
we spread the swaths to dry. After that we ate our 
dinner, and lay in the shade and read Cesar fora 
conple of hours. The hay would then be dry enough 
to rake into windrows, 

The next day these windrows were turned over, 
and by afternoon they were dry enough to go into 
the stack. 

For stacking we first set a long, strong pole deep 
in the ground, then Inid a platform of old logs and 
sticks around the foot of it. The hay was piled up 
on the platform abont the pole to the height of 
twelve or fifteen feet. 

We put from a ton toa ton and a half in a stack. 
We had no team and hayrack, so we were obliged 
to carry the hay on stretch-poles. 

‘Theso were simply two light, strong poles, which 
we laid down side by side within two feet of each 
other on the ground. The hay was piled on these. 
One of us went before the heap, another behind. 
Taking up the ends of the poles, we would then 
walk off with the load,—and if the one who went 
behind didn’t have a time of it running into holes 
which he couldn’t see, then I’m mistaken in my 
recollections. 

We put up five stacks on the Umbazookskus mead- 
ows, and four over on Mud Pond Stream, and we 
supposed that we had twelve tons of hay in all, ready 
now for winter sale. 

‘This was in August. Tourists had begun to arrive 
at the Mt. Kineo House, down at Moosehead Lake. 
Many of them made excursions to Chamberlain Hay- 
Farm, going in canoes up and down the two streams. 

‘They were mostly young fellows from the cities, 
all eager to hunt and fish. Secing us haying along 
the banks, they would land and ply us with ques- 
tions. We got so tired answering their questions 
about moose and bear, asked by so many parties, 
that at sight of a canoe we would drop in the grass 
and lie out of sight till it had passed. 

We had the use of a canoe ourselves, which be- 
longed to an Oldtown Indian who hunted up here 
in the spring and fall. 

One night, a8 we were coming home across Mud 
Pond from our haying over on the outlet, we saw 
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| &@ moose standing in the water just out among the 
lilies, about a quarter of a mile down the south 
shore. The day was approaching dusk. 

“Paddle up to him slow,” Ed whispered, and took 
up the gun to shoot the animal as soon as we were 
near enough. 

The moose stood in the mud and water up to his 
sides. I wondered that the creature didn't see us. 
Vet was paddling, and sent the canoe along pretty 
fast; but the moose did not stir till we were within 
two hundred feet, when he commenced to plunge 
and flounder. 

Ed fired the moment the moose moved. 

The animal continued to flounder till we had run 
up pretty close, when itatopped and remained quiet, 
with the excep- 
tion of raising 
and lowering its 














ears. 


TOWING THE MOOSE. 


Ed reloaded. We could see no trace of blood. 
‘The fact was, the moose was wired,—fairly stuck in 
the soft mad. It had no doubt waded in there to rid 
itself of flies. 

A moose does not often get caught in this way; 
but as we padiled round him, we saw that this ani- 
mal was very old,—about the homeliest, scrawniest 
old beast imaginable. He was fairly gray and yel- 
lowed with age, and no doubt weak and infirm. 
The creature had, I think, the stubbiest set of ant- 
lers that ever adorned even a moose. His head, in 
fact, looked like an old dry root. 

“Well,” laughed Ed, “here’s the gran’dad of all 
the tribe, I guess. Mildewed and hoary!’ 

We didn't know whether to kill him or let him 
go. 

Finally we eoneindad te est him ashore aliwe if 
we could. So we took the tow-line, such as goes 
with all these Indian canoes, and got a noose round 
the animal's neck. The line was forty or fifty feet 
long, and would reach, we found, to an old log that 
had fallen out from the shore. 

Vet and I landed on the log, and began to haul 
the animal towards us; but the old fellow was pretty 
deep in the mud, and was not much inclined to help 
himself, till Ed went behind him in the canoe with 
astick, whittled ont sharp, and bradded him. 

When we got him out he was so weak he could | 
hardly stand, and we thought that very likely he had 
been in there for some days. We could not sce that 
Ed's shot had touched him. 

As it was growing dark, we hitched our 
venerable game to a tamarack-tree that 
stood out a little by itself among alders 
and high-bush cranberry-shrubs, and went 
home. 

Next day we found hin cropping feebly 
at the browse. On approaching him, we 
discovered what we had not noticed the 
night before,—that the poor creature was 
stone-blind. Both eyes were white with 
films, and he seemed, too, to have almost 
lost his sense of hearing, for we went close 
ap to him before he seemed to notice our 
presence. 

Ed said he ought to be killed, for he 
would starve to death if left to take care of 
himself; and we finally concluded to kill 
him after allowing bim to enjoy his feed- 
Ing a few days. Vet named the gray old 
wanderer “The Oldest Inhabitant,” and 
said he had no doubt that this was one of 
the elka described by Cwsar as being in the 
Hercynian forest, and that it had probably 
come over to America with the Northmen 
about the year 1042. 

‘We let the moose remain there hitched, 
shifting him along the shore from day to day. I 
rather expected the creaturé would break loose, 
but he did not. 

‘The animal had been there about a week, when, 
on coming home one night, we found that three 
young tourists had pitched a tent near our shed. 
They were making themselves quite at home, and 
helping themselves to our cucumbers without asking 
permission. One of Murphy’s men had brought 
them there and left them, at their own request, to 
camp out a week. 

Two of them were medical students from Phila- 
delphia, and the other was a young clergyman,—or 
going to be,—-thongh you would never hove known 
it from his actions, for the “parson,” ax the others 
called him, was the wildest one of the three. 








Before long these new arrivals happened to see 


great flapping | 





our copy of Cxsar. The “parson” and one of the 
young doctors were graduates of a university, and 
they wondered where that “Cesar” came from. No 
statement of ours would make them believe we knew 
enough to read in it; so they quizzed us unmerci- 
fully, and laughed heartily at their own jokes at our 
expense. 

We really hoped after we found that they had 
atudied Latin, that we might learnjsomething from 
them, and when they asked us to read, of course did 
the best we could. 

Our pronunciation of the Latin amused them 
amazingly, particularly the “parson.” We didn’t 
care for his laughing if we could only learn some- 
thing from him; but I’m inclined to think that he 
did not know any too much of Cesar himself. 

All three of them were eager tohant. They want- 
ed to shoot something,—a bear, or deer, or some- 











thing of that kind; but they knew nothing of hunt- 
g, and could never even get sight of game of any 
They had expected to find the woods here 

full of game; consequently they would come back 


every night disgusted, and the more ready to tor- 
ment us about our Latin, as they smoked their cigara 
and took their wine. 

Then they asked 
us to go hunting 
with them, but we of 
course were too 
busy at our haying 
to comply with their 
request. 

At length we be- 
came indignant, al- 
most angry, at their 
chaff, and deter- 
mined to take some 
of the conceit out 
of them. 

We had not vold them of our old blind moose; but 
the following night when we got home Ed aaid to 
them that we had seen moose signs as we came ie along. 

“Is that so?” they exclaimed. 

“Yes,” says Ed; “and I am sure I could beat up 
that moose before to-morrow noon.” 

That caused them to urge us again to go out with 
them. 

“We have our hay to take care of,” said Vet, “and 
cannot afford to spend time in that way.” 

They spoke in whispers a few moments, and then 
offered us ten dollars if we would take them with- 
in sight and good fair range of a moose. 

“No,” said Ed. 

They said no more that night, bat the next morn- 
ing they doubled the offer, They would give us 
twenty dollars, if we would take them where they 
could see and have a good fair shot at a moose. 

“All right,” said Ed. “You will promise to pay 
us that if we will bring you within rifle distance of a 
moose?” 

UV ne 00 anetatn ae ee 
they strapped on their hunting-knives and revolvers, 
and loaded their guns. All three had clegant, 
double-barreled English sporting guns, Purdy’s 
make, worth a hundred and fifty dollars apiece, 
they told us. 

We took them along the “carry path” half a milo 
or more, then round and about through the woods 
five or six miles, pointing out moore signs by the 
way. 

A 














rout ten o’clock we 
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Ed and Vet and I were in the rushes shaling 
with laughter. They fired six or elght shots. So 
long as the poor brute showed the least sign of life 
they fired at him, for they had been told stories of 
moose turning on hunters. 

Then they ventured up, and discovered that he 
was hitched to a tree, and had been hitched all the 
time. 

There was a silence for some moments, then some 
talk; but the chaffing was on our side now. Of 
course they saw the joke, but wouldn't take it. 
They considered themselves insulted, and were very 
angry. The “parson” wanted to know whether we 
had any particular motive for hitching up the moose. 

“So he needn't hart ye,” said Ed. 

They were so disturbed—and we really were glad 
of it—that we went off and left them. 

Towards supper-time they came to camp, bringing 
gran'sir’s head and antlers. 

That evening Simmons asked us if we expected to 
get the twenty dollars. 

“Of course,” said Ed. 

“Let us know when you get it, then,” replied 
Simmons, coolly. 

“Didn't we keep our part of the agreement to the 
letter?” Ed asked. 

“What if you did?” 

“Well, as we did, we expect you to keep your 
part;” and he stepped up quickly and took up one 
of their guns. “I'll keep this for security till the 
twenty dollars are paid.” 

They did not dare to attack us. There was dend 
silence for a while; in fact, there wasn’t much more 
said that night. But the next morning they gave us 
the twenty dollars, packed up their things and left, 
without even bidding us good-by. 

We said nothing. We had endured so much chaff 
from them on our Latin, that we felt we had a right 
to retaliate in some inoffensive way, and we cer- 
tainly thought they ought to have taken the joke in 
good part. 

Se 


For the Companion. 


EXHIBITIONS OF INDIAN LIFE. 


A good many years ago, when Minnesota was only 
a Territory, I spent several months in a little settle- 
ment on the Mississippi, not far from St. Paul. 

At that time, the Indians had not been removed 
from the Territory, and the frequent encounters 
between parties belonging to the two principal 
tribes were often a source of anxiety to the white 
population in the vicinity. The redskins, when on 
the war-path, were always in a high state of excite- 
ment. At such times, they were apt to commit dep- 
redations upon the property of the settlers which 
they would not have committed in times of peace. 
Naturally, therefore, the news that a fight was 
about to take place between different tribes led to 
a gathering of the whites Bear the place where the 


It was partly in consequence of the irritation cre- 
ated by the occasional interference of the settlers 
in affairs of this kind, that the massacre by the Ind- 
ians occurred in 1862, which occasioned the removal 
of the red man from the Territory by the United 
States Government. 

The tribes between which hostilities were most 
common at this time were the Chippewas and the- 
Sioux. 













brought them round 
near where we had old 
“gran’sir” hitched on © 


the pond shore. 


MAKING HAY. 


Ed crept along, and watching his careful move- 
ments, they were presently all creeping on their 
hands and knees after him. 

By this time they were wrought up to fever heat, 
and Ed led them, still creeping, through mud and 
rushes until near the moose, and then we parted the 
reeds and gave them their first glimpse of old “gran’- 
dad” grubbing the bushes. 

“There, now take good aim, and don't butcher 
the critter,” Ed whispered. 

Their hands trembled with excitement as they 
tired, but some of their shots hit the poor old brute, 
causing him to utter a diatresaful grunt. 

At that they retreated for dear life, Int rallied 
after a few moments’ listening, and closed round the 
animal again. ‘They did not dare go very near him, 


The former occupied the northerly, and the latter 
the westerly, part of the Territory of Minnesota. 
Haunting and war parties, however, often went be- 


_ yond the limits of their respective possessions. 


Parties of Sioux frequently passed through our 
little settlement, and sometimes annoyed us very 
much by their thievishness. 

Once, when driving a wagon containing provis- 
ions, I was met by a dozen or more of these Indians. 
They determined to plunder me, and were only pre- 
vented by the sudden starting of my horse,—a re- 
markably fast and spirited animal. 

The Sioux yelled loudly, and levelled their shot- 
guns at me, but did not fire. Lowe my escape to 
the fact that they were on foot, and in the vicinity 
of a white settlement. The discharge of their 
guns would have alarmed the settlers, and they 
knew that retribution would follow. Perhaps the 
sight of my heavy revolver, which I held in my 
hand, may also have had some influence in keeping 
the peace, as the Indians had a wholesome dread of 
that death-dealing weapon. 

I had many opportunities of observing the traits 
of the Indians as they were shown on visits of the 
savages to ourcamp. They were usually well-be- 
haved and quiet. A present of a little tobacco, or 
“kellekiniek," was almost sure to keep them in 
good humor. If, however, they had been drinking 
whiskey, they were generally quarrelsome. 

Although they usually exhibited a stolid air of in- 
difference to what they saw or heard among the 
whites, I-soon ascertained that they were really very 
watchful of what was going on about them. If 
there was anything about the camp which suited 
their fancy, they were pretty sure to try to get it, 
by fair means or foul. 

Tho huge blankets worn by the redskins in cold 
weather were well adapted to conceal any small ar- 
ticles which they wished to carry off. Rather than 
make enemies, we often let the Indians take away 
things of trifling value, either as presents or thefts. 

Never having seen anything hut peacefal exbibi- 
tions of the prowess of our copper-colored neighbors, 
I was quite exeited, one bright morning in May, by 
the news that a battle was taking place between the 
Sionx and Chippewas, not a great distance from our 








but fired through the bushes. 


settlement. 
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Hastily packing a small hand-bag, I drove 
rapidly to St. Paul's. There I learned where 
the fight was going on, and the circumstances 
that had caused it. I had just time left, to stable 
my horse and get on board the little stern-wheel 
steamer “Antelope,” which was bound up the 
Minnesota River, to the scene of action. 

The boat had more than her usual number of 
passengers, many of whonr were on their way 
to see the fight, anxious to watch its progress, 
or to get the firat news of its result. 

There was a small town near the scene of tho 
conflict. Persons having friends among the in- 





COUNCIL OF WAR. 


habitants were eager to be of service to them in 
the threatened danger. ‘The Chippewas, it was 
said, had declared their intention of burning the 
town if its inhabitants afforded assistance or 
shelter to their opponents. Of course this in- 
creased the prevalent anxiety. 

As the stenmer puffed along the winding 
course of the river, I kept a lookout for traces 
of the Indians on the shore, but saw nothing to 
satisfy my curiosity till we had got pretty near 
the town. 

The little settlement was about forty miles 
from St. Paul, and derived its name from Shak- 
opee, or “Little Six,’’ a noted Sioux chief. 
caflgubhe tH ps8 BSE BRE AsUeeL HUB OF the 
wigwams, of the Indians, but could see or hear 
nothing of any indications of conflict. 

On landing, we learned that hostilities had 
been temporarily suspended. ‘Their renewal 
was hourly expected. 

The Chippewas had come from their home in 
the North, a distance of some four hundred 
miles, to punish the Sioux, who were encamped 
near Shakopee, for scalping and killing two of 
their tribe. 

A birch-bark map was found by the whites in 
a field, and shown to me. It showed the care and 
skill of the attacking party in planning the at- 
tack. The position of the Sioux camp was giv- 
en, the number of its warriors, and the Chip- 
pewa trail. This was done by marks which 
could be readily understood by any one familiar 
with Indian “picture-writing.”” 

Under cover of night, the attacking party of 
savages concealed themselves on the bluff on 
the side of the river opposite the Sioux camp. 
Early the next morning, they crossed the stream, 
and fell suddenly and fiercely on their enemies, 
who, though taken by surprise, and greatly out- 
numbered, fought with such desperation that 
their assailants were driven off. 

I was told many particulars of the bravery of 
the Sioux, who, it was supposed, would be at- 
tacked again on the evening of the day on which 
I found myself walking to their camp. 

On reaching their wigwams, which were less 
than a mile from Shakopee, it was evident that 
something unusual was going on. 

The braves were seated in a circle on the 
ground, making wild gesticulations and uttering 
frantic shouts, 

They seemed to be holding a council of war. 
Near them were some dozen scalps stretched on 
hoops, each hoop being attached to a short 
pole. 

While looking at the excited braves, and won- 
dering what they would do next, I heard a most 
terrific yell from the swarthy group, all the 
members of which suddenly, and as if with one 
accord, rose to their feet, and began stamping 





Iu the centre of the circle formed by these 
excited savages were the scalps, borne aloft. by 
braves who seemed taller than of the others, 
and if possible, shrieked more frightfully. 

The faces of the warriors had a peculiarly hid- 
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eous expression, as if the emotions of joy over 
their ghastly trophies of victory, and hatred for 
their foes, were struggling for the mastery. 
There was something fiendish and unearthly 
in their shrieks and conduct, which made me 
feel as if I had been transported to the infernal 
regions, and was gazing at a carnival of demons. 
Before leaving the encampment, I looked into 
the tent where the wounded braves were hud- 
dled together, seemingly indifferent to the pain 
which some of them must have felt. 
A pit, which daring the battle was covered 
with skins and bushes, was pointed out to me 
us having been dug by 
the Sioux as a place of 
shelter for the squaws 
and pappooses, though 
some of the former 
\ were said to have done 
\ good service in loading 
\ the guns for the war- 
riors. 
| The ground on 
| which the fight took 
/ place still bore the 
marks of the conflict. 
Shreds and trappings 
of Indian dress, and 
here and there a muti- 
lated corpse, told the 
story better than 


words, 
As I wended my way homeward, I felt thank- 
ful that Ihad been spared such a life or such a 


death as is the lot of the savage Indian. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
+o 
BISMARCK’S GAG LAW. 

The German Empire is, in theory, a copstitu- 
tional State; that is, it is supposed to be con- 
trolled by representatives chosen by the Ger- 
man people. In reality, however, Germany 
is very far from being constitutional in this 
sense. The chosen of the people, the members 
of the Parliament, have far less to say as to how 
the affairs of the nation shall be conducted even, 
than in Italy, Spain or Austria. 

Germany may rather be called still a despot- 
ism, tempered by a certain limited amount of 
Parliamentary control.” Its Emperor is still an 
autocrat, and his will is evidently superior to 
that of the Legislature in the actual carrying on 
of the Government. 


The Cabinet is his choice, not that of Parlia- 
ment, as in England, France, and other free 


European nations. He has the power of vetoing 
Jaws, and uses it. Queen Victoria has not really, 
though she has nominally, this prerogative. The 
Emperor can make war, and even levy taxes, in 
spite of Parliament. 

Since the war with France, in 1870-71, in 
which Germany's triumph was so complete and 
splendid, this personal rule of the monarch and 
of his chosen servants has rather increased than 
lessened. The prestige derived from military 
glory, has given royalty a new lease of power, 
and has, without doubt, postponed the acquisi- 
tion of political liberty by the German people. 

During the period which has elapsed since the 
war, Prince Bismarck, the Emperor's trusted 
servant and representative, has carried matters 
with a high hand. Bismarck is rongh, despotic, 
and proud by nature. The greatest statesman, 
undoubtedly, of this century, if we consider the 
results of his acta, he is still aristocratic in his 
instincts, as he is by birth and breeding, and he 
has seldom shown any sympathy with the rights, 
or any great respect for the opinions, of the 
masses of the people. 

Ho has abruptly dissolved Parliament when 
ita acts did not please him; more than once he 
has shown contempt for it by not executing its 
laws, or acting contrary to its will; and in Par- 
liament itse!f he has often browbeaten and 
threatened the members, and conducted himself 
as if he were resolved to rule with or without 
its leave. 

The most recent instance of Bismarck’s arbi- 
trary methods with the representatives of the 
people, has been his proposal to limit free discus- 
sion in Parliament, and to impose penalties on 
members who choose to speak frecly their minds. 

He therefore brought in a bill, creating a com- 
mittee, who should have it in their power to 
“discipline” deputies, to try and to punish them 
for too plain speech in debate, and thus reduce 
to silence, or to milder manners, those members 
who see fit to oppose the Government. 

No such power, certainly, was ever confided 
to a committee in a free nation, for entire free- 
dom of debate ix one of the very first and most 
precious rights accorded by true pol 

It is to the credit of the German Parliament 
that this arbitrary attempt on the part of Bis- 
marck to fetter the tongues of its members was 








repelled. The bill was rejected. in spite of the 


Chancellor's bullying and threats. But he isa 
man of persistent and iron will, and no sooner 
was the bill thrown out than he brought in 
another, giving the President of the Chamber 
greater authority in restricting debate. The fate 
of this measure is undecided at the time of writ- 
ing this article. 

The immediate occasion of Bismarck’s attempt 
to limit free speech in Parliament was the bold 
and damaging speeches made by the veteran 
Hassellman, and other radical or Socialist mem- 
bers; and his action was the legitimate sequel of 
the law he not long ago persuaded Parliament to 
pass, visiting very severe penalties upon the 
German Socialists. 

It is to be hoped that in a great, intelligent 
country like Germany, all attempts to lessen the 
moderate degree of freedom now enjoyed will 
fail, as did Bismarck’s gag law. The Germans 
are fully ripe for freedom, and even the great 
services which Bismarck has undoubtedly ren- 
dered to the Fatherland, should not confer upon 
him the arbitrary power he so freely uses, to 
keep the nation still in the leading strings of 
absolute monarchy. 

Ss 
For the Companion. 
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I walked along a forest-nide 

Where light and shadow chaser, 
And blooms, miy footsteps to betide, 

‘Sprang thick in truant places. 
“Oh, tell me why your loveliness 

This lonely byway graces ?"" 
‘They nodded back, “We grow to bless 

And fill np empty places!” 

Rosx GeRavicm. 


S +o 
CIPHERS, 


The political investigations of the past two 
years have bronght to light many of the de- 
spatches that passed between party managers 
before and after the Presidential election of 1876, 
Some of these despatches, sent by members of 
both political parties, were “‘in cipher.”” That 
is, they were written in such a way that only the 
sender and the receiver could know their mean- 
ing, that being obtained by the use of a “key.” 

The custom of sending secret despatches is as 
old as civilization itself. The orders and reports 
to and from geueruls in the field in the time of 
Greek and Roman supremacy were frequently 
written in such a way that only the sender and 
receiver could understand them. This was 
sometimes accomplished by winding a strip of 
parchment around a rod of a certain size, writing 
the despatch upon it, and afterwards sending the 
strip. The receiver had a rod of the same size, 
and by winding the despatch about it he could 
read the despatch. 

This was a very simple device, and was not 
properly a cipher, but it illustrates how ancient 
is the practice of writing in such a way that an 
enemy could not understand what was written. 

In a true cipher either words are transposed, 
or words or numbers are substituted for words, 
or letters are substituted for other letters, or 
there is a combination of these systems. 

The simplest cipher is where the letters are 
changed. Suppose, for example, each letter used 
in a cipher despatch really represents the letter 
before it in the alphabet. Then when b occurs 
it means a, c means b, and soon. If one wished 
to send as a mesange the words,— 

“The weather is stormy,” he would write, ‘Uif 
aybuife jt tupsnz.”” 

This cipher may be varied in all sorts of ways, 
but nothing is easier than to discover the key to 
it. G@ can be understood to mean a; h then 
means b; i means c, and go on. Or the order is 
reversed; z stands for a, y for b, x forc, w for 
d, and £0 on. 

If a page of writing in such a cipher is pre- 
sented, it is casy to find what letter stands for e, 
because that is the mostcommon. Then it would 
not take long to find the word the, and in this 
way the whole key may be quickly discovered. 

There are ways, however, of changing the 
letters, so that the task of finding the key for 
translation is much more difficult. The key 
changes with each word or each line of writing. 
Nevertheless, it is said that there is no possible 
letter cipher that may not be deciphered if only 
enough writing in it be furnished. Frequent 
changes of system make it far more difficult to 
discover the meaning. 

Word ciphers, if well constructed, cannot be 
deciphered except by chance. Both the sender 
and the receiver are furnished with a ‘“‘code,”’ or 
list of word changes. A short word may stand 
for a long one, a verb for a noun, an adjective 
for a preposition, 

Under this system a person who meant to in- 
form another that “A cat ate a mous 
write, “Tom celery excellent tom ele 
anybody who had reams of paper covered with 









matter written in that cipher, might study upon 
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it for centuries without finding out more than & 
small part of the code. 

There was, however, & modification of this 
system in use in 1876 in some of the political de- 
patches. If one wished to write ‘‘sensible,”” he 
turned to a certain dictionary and found that 
word, If it stood twentieth on the page where 
it was found, he tarned back two leaves in the 
dictionary and used the twentieth word on that 
page. Of course when a copy of the right dic- 
tionary was found, all the despatches could be 
read. 

Another cipher in use was one where the words 
were transposed. Suppose we had this sentence 
to turn into cipher: ‘‘They gave this as a reasom 
for not speaking truly."’ Now let us transpose 
these ten words. “This for speaking gave not 
a truly as they reason.” The words are taken 
ina particular order. If they be numbered in 
the sentence as it should be, it will be seen that 
the cipher takes them in this order: 3, 7, 9, 2, 8, 
5, 10, 4, 1, 6. 

To pick out the meaning of a transposed sen- 
tence and rearrange the words in their true or- 
der, is much more difficult than it seems to be, 
but it is not impossible by any means. Patience 
and study will accomplish it, The constraction 
and deciphering of ciphers of various kinds 
affords recreation, and the knowledge of both 
arts is by no means useless. 

tt 
RESTORED. 

“As long as Cain had breath, he might have made 
himself Abel,” is an old Spanish proverb. The story 
told of a convert in a Western State prison, teaches 
the same obstinate faith in the redeeming quality ,— 
the grain of saving salt,—which generally exists 
even in the natures of the most vicious men. 

‘To insure safety, the keepers in this prison open 
the door of every cell at nightfall, and take from the 
hand of the prisoner inside, a small brass token. 
‘These tokens are counted by the warden to see if the 
number agrees with the number of prisoners. 

Several years ago,a woman living outside the 
prison gave warning one night that she had seen a 
prisoner climb over the wall and disappear. The 
tokens were recounted; the number was complete. 
The keepers then opened every cell, and again saw 
each prisoner inside; still the woman persisted in 
her story. 

Again the cells, numbering several hundred, were 
examined, and in one was found only a life-like 
effigy of the escaped prisoner. The man had stuffed 
his clothes with the straw from his pallet; the mask 
of the face and hand he had moulded by a year’s 
labor from bread crumbs, into a startling likeness 
of hisown. The figure, holding out the token, was 
placed near the door. 

‘The escaped prisoner was pursued and caught, but 
the ingenuity of his device interested the warden 
and directors in him. They made a strong appeal 
to his better nature; showed him not only the crime, 
but the impolicy, of dishonesty. 

A year later the man invented an improvement on 
a machine in common use, and took out a patent for 
it while still a convict. Shortly after this he was 
discharged from prison. 

In 1876 Mr. C—, the contractor who hired the 
labor of the prisoners, visited the Philadelphia Ex- 
position. A gentleman in charge of an important 
manufacturing exhibit approached him one day. 

“My name is P—,” he said; “I am in your debt 
one hundred dollars, Mr. C—.” 

“I think you are mistaken. I know no one of that 
name. Certainly you do not owe me anything.” 

The manufacturer persisted, but Mr. C—— refused 
to take the money. At last Mr. P—, growing pale, 
said, hurriedly, “I was a convict under you, and, 
sir, you loaned me the money to take out a patent.” 

“Bless you, man,” blustered the good-natured 
» “I'll not take a penny of your money 
“Yes, you will,” quietly sald P—; “I have 
learned that success depends upon strict honesty.”’ 

The convict has succeeded, and is now one of the 
most skilfal machinists and manufactorers in one of 
the large Western cities. 

Sy 
A WEDDING JOURNEY. 

One of the most significant incidents in the life of 
William Howitt, the aged Quaker poet and editor 
who died a week or two since, is that of his wedding 
journey. More than fifty years ago, he married a 
pretty little Quaker girl, and after the ceremony, 
the young’ couple, healthy, sweet - tempered and 
happy, set off to make a tour of England on foot. 

They climbed the hills, fished in the streams, loi- 
tered along hawthorn lanes. They learned to know 
each other, face to face with nature. The charin 
and sunshine of that summer, must have thrown its 
benignant light down the long pathway to the grave 
which they trod together. 

How many American girls would choose to make 
such a wedding journey? How many of them could 
do it if they did choose? Native American women, 
two generations ago, had strong muacles, strong 
nerves, and sound digestive organs. 

The amount of manual work and mental strain 
endured by our pioneer mothers tires a modern 
womnn to read of. How many of the present race 
of girls in cities are free from neuralgia, bach-ache, 
and gastric troubles? One of the leading physicians 
in the country declared lately that, in his enormous 
practice. he had never known but two thoroughly 
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healthy girle. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





Now what {s the cause of this sudden and terrible 
declension in vitality? Our climate, no doubt, is at 
the bottom of the evil. It assuredly promotes all 
nervous diseases. 

Next to that is the strained, feverish lifo which 
our girls lead in school and in society. An English 
girl is kept in the nursery until her schooling is 
over. An American too often has her flirtations, 
balls and beaux, at thirteen. By the time she is ready 
to take her place as a woman, she is blase, and ex- 
hausted in mind and body. The use of anodynes, 
chloral, etc., to restore her “tone,” is becoming 
frighttully common. 

The plump, healthy Quaker girl, who wandered 
on foot over England on her wedding journey, had 
led a simple, quiet home life. She knew as little of 
anodynes as of balls. 

+e 
OLD-TIME POSTAGE. 


Governments seldom favor Heaven's designs un- 

til they are forced to. Mr. Pope tells us that 
“Heaven first made letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banish'd lover, or sume captive maid.” 

But for years the post-office acted as thongh its 
mission was to keep people from writing letters. 
The present generation, which sends a postal-card 
from Maine to Oregon for one cent, or a letter from 
Boston to India for six cents, has little idea of what 
a heavy tax postage once was. 

Rowland Hill convinced the English post-office 
that its duty was to encourage and not to prohibit 
letter-writing. In 1810 the uniform penny-post was 
introduced into England, but our post-office held on 
to the prohibitory idea for several years after the 
English had given it up. 

In those days correspondents looked out for 
friends about to go from one city to another by 
whom they might transmit their letters. Even mer- 
chants used this method for sending business letters. 

In English towns it was formerly the principal 
duty of the “out-door clerk” to hunt for friends 
about to go to London, so that letters might be 
transmitted by them free of postage. 

It was then the custom for every one intending to 
travel to secure a seat beforehand, just as a berth is 
now engaged in an ocean steamer. The clerks used 
to go round to the coach offices, and ascertain by 
whom places had been booked. If friends, they 
were used as gratuitous postmen, and it did not 
hurt a man at his bankers to be known asa good 
letter-carrier. 

Ladies were in the habit of allowing their corre- 
spondence to accumulate against the departure of 
some gentleman of their acquaintance. So onerous 
was this burden of delivering lotters that many gen- 
tlemen took special pains to conceal their intended 
journey from female friends, They could not aay 
them “nay,” and they didn’t care to spend half a 
day asa po&tman ina strange city. Cheap postage 
has, however, killed that ancient custom, and few 
gentlemen are now asked to aid in lessening the 
postal revenue 

gs 


CHEAP FUEL AND LIGHTS. 

The discovery of petroleum has saved many a 
penny to the poor by bringing light to their houses 
at a low price. But in some of the towns of the 
petroleum districts, the new discovery is also made 
to serve as fuel. In East Livonia, Ohio, the gas 
wells seem to hold an inexhaustible supply. An ex- 
tensive system of piping carries the gna into the 
houses, where, in stoves properly constructed, it 
does all the co@king and warming. Many families 
in the place use no other fuel than this gas. They 
find it adequate for all their needs. In the street 
lamps it is allowed to barn by day as well as by 
night, because it costa more to turn it off than to 
consume it. Great pottery manufactures are car- 
ried on in the town, the gas supplying all the heat. 
As the wells have been in use for twenty years with- 
out any sign of exhanstion, the people feel no anxi- 
ety about their future supply. East Livonia is a 
good place to emigrate to when gas bills grow bur- 
densome. 





————_+or--— 
“MY DOGS SHOULD NOT EAT IT!” 

Black Hawk, the chief of the Sacs and Foxes, was 
an Indian of lofty spirit and indomitable will. He 
hated the Americans, and planned a war to drive 
them from the lands of his ancestors. He was de- 
feated in battle, and made prisoner. A proud, 
silent savage, he bore himself with dignity. One 
day after he had been released from confinement, 
and waa living in dignified retirement, shorn of his 
power, he called at the house of a white man with 
whom he frequently dined. 

A captain in the regular army came in to dinner, 
and the host suggested to Black Flawk that he should 
wait and dine at the second table. The angry eye 
of Black Hawk glistened at the indignity. Raising 
the forefinger of his left hand to his heart, to rep- 
resent the rank of the officer, he said,— 

“I know the white man is a chief; but J,” elevat- 
ing the forefinger of the right hand far above his 
head, “was a chief, and led my warriors to the fight 
long before his mother knew him! Your meat—my 
dogs should not eat it!” 

—— —+er—___ 
CHEAP LIVING. 

A London gentleman has found out an antidote 
for hard times. He will undertake to tench any 
English laborer how he may support a family on the 
scantiest wages, and lay by something for a rainy 
day. The diet recommended may not. be stimulat- 
ing. but it is wholesome, nutritious and cheap. 

This gentleman, Mr. Ward, claims to speak from 








experience, as he has tried his own diet for thirty 
years, and found it conducive to vigorous bodily 
health and mental activity. He has lived exclu- 
sively on seeds, vegetables and fruits, without meat, 
fish or liquors. He commends lentils, a weed whose 
seeds are nutritious, as agreeable to the taste, and 
extraordinarily cheap. A pennyworth of lentils 
contains as much nutriment as three shillings’ worth 
of beef, and he adds that a peck of lentils will keep 
small family through the winter. 

His suggestions may be of value on this side of 
the Atlantic, where reduced wages make economy 
a stern necessity. 
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ROAD AGENTS IN MEXICO. 

The quickest way of getting rid of your money in 
Mexico seems to be to take a ride in a stagecoach, 
“Leave your watch and pocket-book with a friend, 
and we will drive dut to the cemetery,” said a Mex- 
ican gentleman to an American. The cemetery was 
only three miles from the city. The process of rob- 


bing a stagecoach is very simple. It is thus de- 
scribed by a man who had the experience: 


“The first thing we knew,” said he, “thero were 
forty or tifty brigands around the diligence, and the 
horses were stopped. Before I had time to turn 
around I had a revolver pointed at each side of my 
head, and was told to hand over my money. 

“had three hundred dollars in notes, but I had 
hidden thein in one of the cushions, and had only 
two or three dollars in silver in my pockets. 

‘They helped themselves to my watch, and every- 
thing else in my pockets that I cared anything for; 
but my having s0 little moncy seemed to excite their 
suspicions, and one of them took me to ono side of 
the road, away frou the conch, making me bring 
along a small satchel I wax carrying with me. 

“He told me to take off my clothes, and I did. 
The satchel contained an old suit of light clothes be- 
longing to a friend of mine, much too small for me; 
but “he said he thought my clothes wonld about fit 
him, and he made me put on the old ones, 

“He did not take time to search the pockets, as ho 
was taking clothes and all; but when I told him that 
Ishould need two or three more meals and a lodging 
before I could get to the end of my journey, ho gave 
me back the two dollars or three dollars in silver. 

“But he left me a bad-looking specimen in the 
little old-looking suit of clothes, though I was better 
off then than most of the other passengers, for they 
were sitting around in their underclothes, and one 
woman, whose clothes had been stolen, was wrapped 
up in a Lorse-blunket. Then we went on.” 


——_+er—____ 


AN EASY FIT. 


The late Horace Greeley had his own ideas as to 
what a shoe ought to be. If it was an easy fit, he 
cared little for its appearance. The following anec- 
dote illustrates his eccentricity: 


Mr. Greeley rolled into the shoomaker’s store with 
that heavy, billowy sort of gait ho had. “Sit down, 
Mr, Greeley,” said the shoemaker. 

Greeley looked up with that broad, wondering, 
half-childlike look, and said, “Why, do you know 
ae 


“Everybody knows you, Mr. Greeley,” was the 
reply; and it did not’ seem to displenso this big- 
hearted man, who was so glad to have his fellow- 
men think well of him. 

A comfortable-fitting shoe was tried on. “No, 
that’s altogether too small.” 

Then a shoe that was really altogether too large, 
but that, too, was not large enongh; then a cloth 
shoe, so large that Mr. Greeley could put his hand 
in and arrange his stocking over his foot so ns to fit 
him. 

He was amazed at the contrast with Broadwa 

rices, not seeing that there was also a contrast with 
he Broadway quality, bought several pnirs like it,— 
all the man had, in fact,—and went away greatly de- 
lighted, saying that he had a lot of shaes he would 
send around to be mended. 

Sure enough a boy came in a few moments with a 
small basketful. The shoemaker pledges me his 

rofessional honor that there were not two shoes 
alike in that whole basket. 

He hurried around to Mr. Greeley’s house, and 
suggested that, as none of the shoes were mated, it 
was of no use to mend them. 

“Well,” said Mr. Greeley, with that confidential 
half-whisper of his, “the fact is, I par ’em on just 
about as they came along!” And it is not difficult 
to believe that he did. 


———+o_-___ 


RARE BENEVOLENCE. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, seems to 
live solely for the good of others. Her large dona- 
tion for the permanent relief of the fever-suffering 
South is her most recent, though not her greatest, 
act of philanthropy. 

She has an income of fifty-five thousand dollars 
from a fortune of about a million dollars, and she 
never accepts more than five per cent. on her invest- 
ments. Mrs. Thompson gives to the extent of self- 
denial. Her personal expenses, exclusive of the 
actual necessities of life, do not exceed two hundred 
and fifty dollars per annum, yet she gives away all 
of her farge income, and sometimes pawns her jew- 
elry to raise money for some object of charity, re- 
deeming it when she receives the next instalment 
of interest.. Although troubled with a slight lame- 
ness, she does not keep a carriage or a maid, and is 
as simple in her manners aa a child. 


oie Ok eee tees 
CHEERFUL OLD JEAN. 

It is the happy art of a contented spirit to find 
study and enjoyment in the simplest surroundings. 
There are enough uneasy and dissatisfied ones 
among us to need a lesson from tho dear old Scotch 
woman in Mrs. Oliphant’s “Story of Valentine and 
his Brother.” ‘The anthor gives a fine sketch of “the 
Hewan,” and old Mra. Moffat, who takes charge 
of the cottage. She isa cheerful, happy body, who 
is indignant with her friends, who tell her that she 
“maun be awfu’ solitary, especially in the winter 
time.” 

“Me solitary!” said old Jean. “I'm thankful to 
my Maker I never was one that was lanesome. I'm 
fond o” company,—real fond o’ company; but for a 
while, now and then, it's no that ill to have your ain 


thonghts, And then there's the hens, poor things, 
are canty and neighbor-like, troubling their heads 











about their sun’ families, just as I used to do mysel’, 














and grumphy yonder's just a great diversion; and | 
when it’s a cold night, an’ I shut to the door, there's | 
the tire aye stirring and birring, and the wee nest as 
warm as can be, and the auld clock tick, tick, aye 
doing its duty. Poor thing, 1 thought it would be 
tired, this hundred year or twa it’s been at it! 
Toots, solitary! theré’s naebody less solitary than 


———+er+—___ 
TWO VIEWS OF CHAFFING. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said the showman, 
‘we'll proceed to stir up the animals that you may 
hear them roar.” It was very amusing to the audi- 
ence, bat the animals didn’t relish it, and the con- 
trast of feeling recalls this paragraph from Fun: 


Miss Highlofty—Oh, Mrs. Vavasour, do you not 
admire Mr. Slyshaft? I think him such a noble fel- 
low; he can take people down so. Just now he 
made little Miss Greve so uncomfortable with his 
chaff. I am n favorite of his; he never does it to 
me, and I do like him so! 


——+o+—____ 
COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 4. 
The wide-spread interest which our prize-compe- 


tition has created is a very encouraging feature in 
this department of the Companion, and we should 


petitors entered the field. It will do each one good 
Many in sending articles write that they do not 


pect to win, but be prepared to lose. Good work 


age, and subscribers to the Companion themselves, 
or some other member of the household. 


Editor, Yourn’s COMPANION.” 


board. 


For the best mechanical draft of a horizontal 
engine we offer a miniature working model of a 
horizontal eugine, seven-eighths of an inch stroke, 
valued at ten dollars. 


design strictly original. 


Five Dollars for the best fret-aaw card or pho- 
tograph-holder, original design. 


broidered table-mats, any material. 


Five Dollars for a set of the best original designs 
for cotton print in water colors. 


Five Dollars for the best story or adventure, 
not less than six or over ten pages common note. 
paper. 


paper. 
All articles must be strictly original. 
All subscribers who intend to compete must send 





HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO YOU 


That your own boys can do some of the work of a 


Carpenter, Glazier, Painter, Paper-Hanger, Tinsmith, 9 
Harness-Repatrer, Loekemith, Whitewasher and house 


repairer In general ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that yonr boys would enjoy 
doing all these things {f yon would only interest them and 
encourage them in it? 

Has it ever occurred to you that {t would confer a bene- 
fiton your children to teach them the use of tools? 

Most boys enjoy using tools, and making something. It 
was so with us when we were boys. Many honrs have we 
worked with tools clumsy and dull, il adapted for little 
hands to nse. It was this thought which induced us, four 
years ago, to organize a department for originating and 
manufacturing tools especially adapted to boys and girls, 
Through the efforts of this department the Bracket 
Saw Tools were invented by us, and probably over 
200,000 boys nnd girls have become expert in their ure. 
We have also originated tools for Wood Carving, 
tools for Leather work, mending harnesses, c., tools for 
Soldering, tools for Glazing, Paper-Hanging, in fact for 
doing almost everything from mending a broken lock 
to repairing a broken-down gate. We have recelved hun- 
dreds of letters from parents thanking us for interesting 
their children in Mechanical Tools and in Household In- 
dustry. We are preparing a Catalogne of Mechanical 
Tools, which will be ready in May. We will then send 
it free to any address. 

Our Mechanical Department has met with such wonder- 
{ul success that we propose in the future to make it even 
more valuable and attractive than in the ps 
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SON & Co. 


Eight Faibroldary Patterns, with Zephyr 
and Silk to Work them. 





Back, Work Basket, Needle-Rook, Card Receiver, 





Ci k and Cornucopia, are all neeful articles, and 
help beautify the home. Any child can make thein, ag 
the perforated board is ent to proper size for each article, 
and the ontline stamped, showing where every stiteh is to 
taken. We also give sufficient zephyr and silk to work 
the eight nrticles. “A rare chance for anothers to keep 
their children occupied with pleasant and profitable 
work, and for chiléren to make very cheap but beantiful 
presents. We have improved this package by adding 2 
cmbroidery needles, and nearly a double quantity of 
zephyr, 0 69-inch tape measure, and a paper of Milward's 
Helix needies, “Sent, post-paid, by us, on recelpt of $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 














BOSTON, MASS. 
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bo still more gratified if a larger number of com- LOW prices for cash SPLENDI 
3-5 set 


who tries, no matter whether successful or not. Conplce Bas Grete 55. 14 





Fifteen Dollars for the best panel picture of 
still life (game of any kind) in oil, on wood or card- 
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The Slipper Pattern Watch Case, Match Safe, Scraten- | ith pi 
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GREAT OFFER FOR THIS MONTH. 


Wil during THIS MONTH, dismos of 100 
ORDINARY 

LENDID ORGANS 3 
of reeds 870, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 

oO. 0. 7 Octave 

DSEWOOD PIANOS #130, 7 1-3 do. 8140, 
warranted SIX years. AGENTS 


do. 8150, 
expect to win. This is a mistake; they should ex- WANTED -Ilustrated catalogues inalied Mua- 


Manf’rs and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


TERS & SONS, 





can be done only by expecting success. BDA NC ny LEE Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
All competitors must be under twenty years of NA ¢ g,,. We'd Better Bide Awee, Janet's 
hole, Letter in the*Candle, Home,Sweet Home, Killar- 


ney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
Galop, ine Dahnbe Waltzes’ (2 non), Cecbin March 
acl 3 lazurka, Merry Party Waltz, Spenk to 3 
Successfal competitors will receive prizes for the | When the Cone Ie Waris Korte Waltz: jepenk to. M 
articles specified below, which must be submitted | Temperanes Wattle Cry 


on or before May 1, 1879, and addressed, “Asnistant | 2P¥8, for, 25c 








Popular music. Each 5 ets. 
or 13°for 50c. Postage stamps taken, 

Co.. Agta. No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA is the best, 
Two Medals, Paris, 1878. Selling 
better than ever. Agents write ta 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, DAVIS & 
CO., Philadelphia. 

















More Thrilling than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


NDER (MROUND PAIL pOAD 
Five Dollars for the best-carved bread-plate, U DER QroeSD Ric OAD By WM. STILL, 


The only book that fully explains the secret work of the 


G.RLR. It is a record of facts. authentic narratives 


and deters giving the hardshine, hate-brendeh encanes 
Hi th - | and death strnygles of the Slaves in their efforts for Free- 
Five Dollars for the best pair of worked or em. dom AGENTS WANTED 
Ciretlar and terins. “Address 


. Send for Illustrated 


PEOPLE'S PUB'G CO., Poiiadetphia, Pa, 





Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 


Five Dollars for the best dialogue for school | «ren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 
exhibition, from six to ten pages common note-| prown's VERMIFUGE COMEITS or Worm Lozen. 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 
for a copy of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp. | Combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
Address “Assistant Editor, Youru’s Companion.” | and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 
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21 E. 16th St, 





goods sent by mnil, postage paid, on 
Send for Descriptive Cirenlar. 
be employment for ladies, 
TION.—All Corsets man: 
by me lave the Stamp and Trade Mark inside, 4 
information of any infringements sent to my address will 
le suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular address 
inain ofice, MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
oadway, N. ¥. Branch office, inter 
Rullding, Tosto 88, Mention'this paper 
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For the Companion. 


THE HELMSMAN. 


Over the aweeps of wintry sea 
The wild north-easter raves, 

Its loud song rising high and free 
‘Above the tossing waves. 


Along the rock-bound, gloomy shore, 
Tt hurries far and fast, 

And with flerce rush and savage roar, 
Bends straining sail and mast. 


Down from the North the brave ship speeds 
O’er aurges foaming white, 

Following where the tempest leads, 
Vhrough trackless glooms of night. 


Grasping the wheels with freezing hands, 
No light his path to show, 

The weather-beaten helmsman stands, 
His gray hair full of snow. 


The mighty breakers smite the sand 
Beyond the harbor bar, 

And fling against the frowning land 
Rent plank and shattered spar. 


And dim the beacon’s warning streams 
Amid the flying spray, 

Or trough the driving snow-squall gleains 
A ghostly spark of gray. 

Oh, dark and low the murky cloud 
‘That hides the beacon’s light; 

And flerce and high the winds, that loud 
Exult in stormy might. 

The waves are fnll of phosphor fire, 
The ship's foamy path 

Glows like a serpent, flaming, dire, 
And lurid in its wrath, 

Swift where the yawning caverns wait, 
And rocks with sea-lights shine, 

‘The good ship rushes to her fate, 
‘And dies and makes no sign. 

But on the sands, when radiant morn 
Tilumes the eastern skies, 

’Mong tangled rope and canvas torn, 
‘The bluff old helmsman lies. 


His rough hands grasp, with fingers cold, 

The wheel that was his care; 

While tenderly the sunlight’s gold 

Burns in his matted hair. 

The lonx, long years will come and go, 

And loving eyes grow din, 

Aa by some old world river's flow, 
‘They wait and watch for him. 
Tuomas S. Cotuisa. 
gp re 
For the Companion. 
“THIN SPOTS.” 

In some of the old cathedrals of Europe, ob- 
scure niches, high above the heads of the people, 
are filled with statues. These can hardly be 
seen from below, and the backs of them are en- 
tirely hidden, yet when some of them have fal- 
len down or been removed, it has been found 
that every inch of the figure was as exquisitely 
carved as if every part was to be subjected to 
the closest examination. 5 

‘The ancient Greeks were trained to believe in 
the invisible; to be faithful to the abstract prin- 
ciples of truth and beauty; to cut as carefully 
the stone that was to be hidden for hundreds of 
years, as the marble that was to face the sun- 
light in the open square. 

Years ago in an iron foundry in South Boston, 
one of the hands engaged in casting the iron pil- 
Jars to be used for the supports of an immense 
cotton factory, was careless enough to let one of 
them ‘float’ a very little to one side; that is, 
the liquid iron while cooling ran a little thinner 
in one spot than in the rest of the bar. 

It was a very slight imperfection, and when 
the pillars were examined by tho contractors, 
this one was accepted with tho rest. 

For a long time the building stood the weight 
and jar of the heavy machinery; then camo the 
hour that was to try to the utmost the strength 
of the pillars that supported its floors. 

“They're h’isting in some more machinery,” 
said one of the overseers, and while he spoke 
the words there came an awful crash. 

‘The telegraph told its fatal story. ‘‘At ten 
minates before five, on Tuesday, the tenth of 
January, 1860, the Pemberton Mill, Lawrence, 
Mazgs., all hands being at the time on duty, fell 
to the ground.”” 

Seven hundred men, women, and children 
were buried alive, eighty-eight of them dying in 
unspeakable agony. Think of the wrecks of 
men and women rescued from that horrible pit! 

One of them, helplessly crippled from that 
hour, told the other day his story of the fall of 
the Pemberton Mill, and added, to the little lis- 
teners who stood breathless around his chair, 
“Never forget what awful suffering and death 
came from a little thin spot in a bar of iron. 
Beware of thin spots in your lives or your 
work.” C. B. LeRow. 

- +o ——-- 
A Business.—A young lady, 
speaking of the Superior of one of the Sister- 
hoods of the Episcopal church, said: “I never 
saw her look more graceful than when she was 
serubbing a room floor.” And yet that Lady 
Superior is the sister of au English lord. She 
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knew how to make drudgery a fineart. The in- 
cident was recalled by reading the following 
from the Housekeeper: 


When housekeeping is carried on as a business 
it becomes a reality. Half the homes are want- 
ing in attraction because the work that makes 
them beautiful is considered a drudgery. When 
8 business man proves himself successful, the 
supposition is that he has known more or less 
drudgery in attaining a prosperous position. A 
little humiliation, rightly used, and we are ele- 
vated. Having in‘charge a home, let it be a 
business to make it a success. Whether rich or 
poor the call is the same. Make the best of op- 
portunities. Begin by mastering each depart- 
ment; if you stoop, stoop to conquer. Take as 
much delight in your calling as your busband or 
brothers take in theirs. 


—+o+—___ 
A “FAREWELL MEETING.” 
Edward King, writing from Florida to a Bos- 
ton paper, describes a “farewell meeting,” the 
name given to the last service held by a retiring 
negro pastor before he departs for a new field of 
labor: 


The Methodist brethren are moved every three 
years, and as wherever I have been lately Ihave 
eard unusual shouting in the negro churches, I 
fancied that farewell meetings must be in pro- 


Tess. 
e The retiring ministers talked with exceeding 
plainness to their congregations; but the more 
they condemned and criticised their perspiring 
and excitable hearers, the more tempestuous 
became the shoutings of assent from the old 
women and the deacons grouped at the foot of 
the pulpit. 

“Row, breddring, now, sisters, I'm gwine to 
leave ye!’ was the beginning on one occasion. 

“Remember dat I can't toil with ye no longer 
—ah! ’member dat ebery word dat I hab say to 
your listenin’ ears dese long three years ’ll come 
up befo’ ye at de day ob judgment, 'n dey won't 
be no dodyin'’ when ye getdare—ah! ’Member— 
ah! Mind what I tell you—ah! All de weary 
rond dat I’ve trabbled with yon will have to be 

one over again—ah! unless yo’ come—ah! to 
ae Lord now—ah! Now is de day—ah! Now 
is be moment—ah!”” 

And from beneath the holy tribune arose a 
chorus of “Oh, yes!’ “Dat’s it!’ ‘Amen, 
Lord!’ mingled with the hysterical weeping of 
old women and young girls, 

In a little church at St. Augustine one of these 
farewell meetings was held on Sunday srening- 

The services of prayer and sermon were fin- 
ished, but, as is often the caso in colored church- 
es, some inspired member started a hymn, and 
then the current of melody was let loose. 

Song after song came so rapidly that I was 
amazed. The singers appeared to have lost con- 
trol of themselves, and to be drifted hither and 
yon on the waves of a rude, mystical furore. 

One thin and somewhat quavering voice would 
sing a line or two, and then an hundred would 
take up the burden or chorns. 

The company separated a little before eleven 
o’clock, after singing over and over, at least an 
hundred times, a hymn, of which these were 
the concluding words: 

“Now I’m a soldier, 
Now I'm His soldier, 
An’ I'm gwine to join dem ar-mies, 
fallelnjah ! 
Hal—le—lu—jan !” 

The crescendo movement on the last hallelujah 
was as imposing and triumphant as anything 
that I have ever heard. 

The negroes, without knowing it, were render- 
ing the simple hymn with an artistic effect 








which more refined singers would have found it 
exceedingly difficult to equal. 


egy 

ELECTIONEERING IN A MINING 
STATE. 

Dr. Holmes's lines, 


“The freeman, casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land,” 


would scarcely apply to such ‘‘freemen’’ as sell 
their votes for whiskey. A correspondent of 





the Boston Journal, writing from Colorado, thus 
describes the electioneering customs of - that 
State: 


The favorite place of meeting was the square. 
Pg nights were pretty cold, too, but the crowd 
want room; they were too red hot for tho 
close confinement of a hall. 

Thoy built huge bonfires in the centre, and 
the spenking was continually interrupted by ex- 
plosions from a novel contrivance in the shape 
of two anvils, onc imbedded in the ground, the 
other simply placed upside down on the lower 
one, with a good layer of powder between. 

A long iron rod, with one end flattened and 
heated in the fire, is applied to the aperture be- 
tween the anvils, and a terrific report follows; 
the upper anvil flies off, sometimes several feet. 
It is dangerous sport, but therein lies the charm 
to these wild spirits. 

The speaking, as a rule, is in keeping with 
the excitable nature of the crowd. 

The speaker who tells the broadest jokes, 
who rakes his adversary without mercy, who 
blesses everything on his own side, and de- 
nounces everything on the other; who raves and 
stainps and storms, and gives the “boyr” plenty 
of miners’ slang—he is the man for the crow 
They are not looking or listening for calm, log 
cal reasoning: they are all pretty full; the can- 
didates have been liberal; the bars have all 
been well patronized; and fun is what they 
want, rampant, uproarious fan, and the wily 
speakers give them fun to their hearts’ content. 

Candidates for the various State and county 
offices meet you at ry turn; 2 warm grasp of 
the hand and an invitation to drink from men 
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whom you never saw before was the usual se- 
quel. 

Some went through the country canvassing in 
carriages, never starting out without a demijohn 
of whiskey and a box of cigars, wherewith to 
win the favor of the boys along the road. 

Teamsters, woodchoppers, coal burners and 
even tramps met upon the road were stopped 
and treat On arriving at o town or station 
the whole population of the place were invited 
up to the bars to drink and smoke. 

This sort of thing was carried on all over the 
State; it wasa per lect carnival of whiskey and 
cigars; it was the grand harvest of the profes- 
sional bummer. 

A candidate for one of the head offices of the 
State came to Eureka and in one night spent 
twelve hundred dollars in the bar rooms of the 
town, going himself from one saloon to another, 
followed by a drunken, cheering crowd, win- 
ning their votes and support by pandering to 
their fatal passion for strong drink. 


——+o»—____ 
For the Companion. 


LANDSCAPE. 
AKDALUSIA. 
The Alhambra, like a sculptured dream of stone, 
Lifts its pate marble to the drooping stars, 
And near its august pillars overthrown, 
‘The wild gitanos thrum their soft guitars. 
It seems the moon sheds milder, meeker rays 
Upon its maze of arabeaques and signs; 
In recollection of majestic days, 
When Moslem grandeur sanctified its shrines. 
‘The very roses in the glamored night 
Sigh for the Crescent and the conquered Moor: 
em the valiant Cid. in armored might, 
Freed not his beanteotis Spain, but left it poor. 
‘The pomp of Abderam, the caliph’s courts, 
‘The glittering mosques, the festivals anpreme, 
The nights of song, the gindiatorial sports, 
All, all have vanished like a formless dream. 
Cordova’s gloom reveals the wondrous pn t, 
White Mihrabs tell of glorions epochs flown, 
And Reville’s Aleazars, superbly vast, 
Breathe of the mighty dead in every stone! 
Bat sorrow has fallen on this snn-loved land; 
The hearts it cherished have been banished hence; 
And now. bereft of Art’s restoring hand, 
It slowly dies in its magnificence! 
F. 8. Bartus. 
——_+er = 
A HIGH-SPIRITED DOG. 
Sentry, a Newfoundland dog, was the property 
of a gentleman living in the Island of Jersey, 
who contributes several anecdotes of his sagac- 


ity to Forest und Stream: 


A widow lady, named Rowcliffe, a particular 
friend, residing a short distance from us, was 
admiring the dog during a morning call, she be- 
ing one of those to whom he had taken a partic- 
ular fancy. She proposed to our cara sposa that 
her cook should save all bones and remnants for 
Sentry, if they were sent for. On hearing which, 
Tatated that the dog could easily be trained to 
fetch his own provisions. 

My plan was approved of, but its practicability 
doubted. On the day agreed, I requested the 
servant to give Sentry his own basket, and as we 
walked along, I told him several times,— 


“Now, Sentry, remember Mrs, Rowcliffe,” a| i 


wag of his huge tail and wink of his keen eyes 
giving me to understand, ‘‘All right, master!” 

ved at the house, I rung the side door bell, 
which was opened by trusty Margaret, and hav- 
ing duly introduced her to my companion, I ex- 
plained my plan, which was that the dog should 
go evory other day with his basket, and on his 
barking, he was to be admitted to receive her 
bounty. 

To this Margaret readily assented. On the 
second day, I again despatched the dog, telling 
him to go to Mrs. Rowcliffe, which he did, put 
down his basket, barked, was admitted, and 
shortly returned home with his booty. 

Though the animal knew that the contents of 
the basket were for him, he never presumed to 
touch # morsel on the road. On one occasion, 
when running up the steps, he upset the basket, 
and immediately collected the scattered frag- 
ments and replaced them. 

The owner of the adjoining lot being about to 
build a cottage, the masons arrived one fine 
morning, and were obliged to mount the party 
wall to place their scaffolding. 

This did not meet Sentry'’s approval, and he 
barked and growled at them most furionsly. I 
told them not to notice him. and he would soon 
be quiet, but on no account to throw stones at 
him, or annoy him in any way, as ho would be 
pure to bite the man who did it whenever he met 

im. 

On my return to dinner, I noticed that the 
dog’s nose was cut, which I felt satisfied had 
been done by one of the masons. The follow- 
ing day, the mason passed the house on his re- 
turn from dinner. 

The dog was basking in the sun on the front 
door porch, and seeing his enemy, he cleared the 
iron railings of the yard, seized the man by the 
throat, and pinned him against the wall. 

Fortunately, I witnessed the whole affair, and 
rushed to the rescue The man was not hurt, 
but dreadfully frightened, and admitted having 
cut the dog’s nose with a sharp stone. 

After that, he used to walk round a quarter of 
a mile, to avoid passing the house, going to and 
from his work. 

ge = 
RESULT OF RECKLESSNESS. 

Another xdmonition to keep off the railroad 
track is the following thrilling story of a man 
who was hung head downwards for ten hours, as 
@ consequence of his rashness. The Houston 
(Ind.) Telegram says: 

A few nights ago a young man named Adams, 
living near the railroad between here and Colnm- 
bia, was riding on horseback in a gallop down 
the railroad track. The night was not very dark, 
and the young man presumed upon his ‘knowl- 
edge of that part of the track and his ability to 
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see anything dangerous before getting to it to 
indulge in fast riding. But this time he had 
risked too much, for he came upon a deep cal- 
vert without noticing it in time to stop his horse. 

The animal made an effort to hold up, but its 
fore feet went down, and the rider was thrown 
several feet forward over the animal's head. 

In falling, one foot passed between the iron 
rail and a sill that lies beneath it, but separated 
by the thickness of the cross-ties, and his body 

down between the ties, thus hanging by 
the ankle. 

In his perilous position he hung for two or 
three hours, when he heard in the distance the 
heavy rumbling of an advancing freight train. 
Now fear was converted into frenzy, for he wax 
not able under the circumstances to know whether 
the weight of the cars would pass over any part 
of his foot, or make his situation more painful. 

But the cars came and passed without bringing 
any more pain, or any body to hear the piercin 
cries that he sent forth for assistance. He ha 
looed himself to hoarseness during the night, but 
no aid came until morning, when he was found 
and taken from his situation nearer dead than 
alive. 

He was at once taken to a near houre and 
remedies applied until he began to show signs of 
improvement, since which time he has gradually 
been getting better, and has now only to nurse 
his ankle and foot, which will be useless to him 
for some time yet. 


—_——_+o—__—_ 


CAPTURING A DEVIL-FISH. 

One day, while the United States man-of-war 
Pensacola was cruising off La Paz, Lower Cal- 
ifornia, 2 number of devil-fish were seen. In a 
few minutes a boat was manned and lowered, 
and started to capture one: 


The boat was rowed directly over one of great 
size, which was only a foot or two under water, 
and a harpoon driven firmly into its flesh 

In an instant the passive mass was trans- 
formed into an infuriated monster, which first 
threw itself bodily out of the water, and then 
sent the harpoon line whizzing out at a tremen- 
dous rate. 

The boat dashed through the water at the 
speed of an express train. At first the efforts 
of the monster were confined to an attempt to 
escape, but as its load grew heavy it several 
times turned upon the boat, opening to its full 
capacity a mouth two feet in diameter, and last.- 
ing the boat with its sides, 

A vigorous application of boat-hooks and oars, 
however, induced a resumption of flight. 

A whaleboat was sent from the-ship to assist 
the first boat, and for an hour both boats, lashed 
together, were towed by the fish; the thrusts of 
boarding pikes seemed to accelerate its speed. 

Finally its exertions told upon it, and it came 
to the surface directly between the two bonte, 
where it was placed hors du combat by blows 
from an axe. yeing the water crimson with its 
blood, it was towed ashore and dmgged upon 
the beach. It required the united exertions of 
nearly forty men to accomplish this undertak- 


ing. 

A formidable-looking monster was this devil- 
fish, It was shaped somewhat like an immense 
bat, measuring fifteen and a half feet in width 
by eleven feet in length; it was twenty-nine 
inches thick, and weighed probably two thou- 
sand pounds. 

It had but one fin, unless the wing-sha) ex- 
tremities by which it propelled itself can be con- 
sidered such, or that at the base cfa long, thin 
tail, similar in appearance to a riding whip. 

Its eyes are placed in flexible projections 
which seem to have been used to grasp and con- 
vey food to its mouth. 

‘he mouth, large enough to engulf a man 
whole, was destitute of teeth, but furnished 
with solid bones that in the dying agonics of the 
fish ground large pieces of coral as 2 stone- 
crusher would stone. 


———+-—_ 


GOAT’S-WHEY CURE. 

In Switzerland the “‘goat’s-whey cure’ is pop- 
ular with persons suffering from chest and stom- 
ach diseases. An English traveller gives an ac- 
count of what he saw at Gais, ono of the highest 
localities, and famous for its goat’s milk and 
dry, pure air. 


Tho inhabitants, afraid of vitiating this air by 
exhalations, and of driving away visitors in con- 
sequence, refrain from cultivating the land, leav- 
ing it in pasturage, and within a radius of a few 
leagues have erected three large establishments 
for the whey cure. 

Early in the morning, the goats are collected 
trom the different villages, and taken to the tops 
of the mountains, where, during the day, they 
browse on the grass which grows on the bor- 
ders of the glaciers, and on the little resinous 
leaves that are shaken from the pine trees. 

In the evening, they are brought down again 
to the villages to be milked, and then at mid- 
night commences the manufacture of the cheese, 
and this process over, the whey is poured into 
barrels and carried, while still warm, on the 





backs of men and women, to the different estab- mn 


lishments. 

This whey, which is of a greenish tint. is sweet 
and very agreeable to the taste, sugar being its 
chief element. 

The patients begin to drink about six in the 
morning, while the whey is pure and warm, and 
take as much as seven or cight glasses, with an 
interval of a quarter of an hour between the 
glasses, 

Meantime they walk about and chat with each 
other, in order to aid the work of digestion. 
‘This treatment is laxative, but its effects are in 
some measure counteracted by farinaceous food. 
The treatment begins carly in summer, and lasts 
three weeks. 
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For the Companion. 
A THAW. 


“Drip, drip, drip!” the icicles say, 

And they drip, drip, drip, the livelong day; 
Slush, slush, slush, the snow underfoot 

In mingled with mud and black as soot. 

The little girls weep, and the boys say, “Pshaw! 
What fun can we find in this horrid thaw?" 


The sky is fair and the aun shince bright, 
And just for that reason it doesn’t seem right 
To stay pent-up in tho house to play, 

But mother says firmly, “Can't go out to-day.” 
And life comes hard, and fate seems stern, 
And the little hearts with impatience burn. 


The new and gorgeously painted sled, 
Dofefully idle, stands in the shed. 

‘The hill which it traversed yesterday— 
So smooth and shining and hard it lay— 
Is now reduced to such a plight 

It could not bear the sled in sight. 


Just over it dangle a pair of skates,— 
There are no finer in all the States; 

Bat the pond they wero wont to skim, alas, 
Has lost its surface of polished glass, 

And only few and far between 

Small cakes of floating ice are seen. 

“O dear Jack Frost,” the children call, 
Joining their voices, one and all, 

“How mnch we miss you, you cannot know, 
Come back with your precious ice and snow, 
Then over the pond and down the hill 


We'll laugh and shout with a right good will. 
C.0. M. 
———_+o—___- ° 


For the Companion. 
DOLL ROSY’S BATH. 

“I must give you a bath, my child,” said 
Gold-Locks, the thorongh-going little mother, 
“and you must not cry.” 

Doll Rosy was docile enough, I am sure, for 
she said never a word, but oniy smiied. 





Straightway the pretty Swiss dicss was taken 
off; then the fluted skirts; then the lace-edged 
under-clothing; and then a soft blanket was 
wrapped about her, until the bath could be made 
ready. 

This was to be a genuine operation of soap 
and water, and no make-believe about it. The 
little mother brought her own 
foot-tub half full of water; and 
there was besides a sponge and 
towels, and all the necessaries. 

It took a great deal of bustle 
and stir to get things together, 
asthe result will show. Either 
Doll Rosy got cold then, from 
lying in the blanket too long, 
or the bath was too severe for 
her, for she grew very white 
after it, and her whole body 
was as lifeless asa bit of wet 
paper. 

A sketch was nade of her on 
the spot to illustrate a treatise 
on “Untimely Bathing,” which 
Doll Rosy’s mamma may some 
day write. . 

But, as it happens, there is 
one way out of every tronble 
for Gold-Locks, and that is her 
own mamma, who has a paint- 
brush, and a glue-pot, and a 
needle and thread, and court- 
plaster, always ready, besides 
avery cheerful habit of laughing away grief. 

She is dressmaker, and surgeon, and friend, all 





hands; her pale cheeks became rosy again, her 
lips smiled, as before, and her long, straight, 
wet hair curled in little crisp ringlets all over 
her head. Gold-Locks thought she was even 
prettier than before her gad accident. 

This is a photograph of her after she recov. 
ered. 





Iam afraid, however, that Doll Rosy fades as 
she grows older; at least it seemed so to me this 
morning, when I found her out on the piazza, 
where she had lain all night in the cold. 

Mrs. Ciara Doty BaTEs, 
—— 08+ 
For the Companion. 
GOOD-BY. 
Good-by, good-by, old Winter gray! 
Your reign is fairly over! 
We'll gladly change your snow and ice 
For fresh green grass and clover! 
Just for your comfort, Winter gray, 
We hope you will remember 
With how mach joy we welcomed in 
Your chilly, grim December! 
But ah! the green and radiant hills! 
The meadows, freshly glowing! 
The streams, imprisoned for so long, 
So gayly, gladly flowing! 
We mean to be polite to you, 
And shake your hand at parting, 
But dear old Winter, gray old Winter, 
Don’t delay your starting. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
———_+e—__—_. 


For the Companion. 
IN THE SUGAR-BUSH. 


Charlie and Mamie were going to Uncle John’s 
sugar-bush to eat warm sugar. And that was 
enough to set any little boy or girl with a sweet 
tooth wild with delight. 

“Do hurry, Mamie. If we don’t get started 
before ten, we won’t go to Uncle John’s for Lot- 
tie. We'll just cut acrogs lots to the bush.” 

Charlie was eight, and Mamie only six years 
old, so the boy took his own way. ‘‘Lottie’ll be 
dis’ pointed, and it’s real mean,”’ said Mamie, as 
Charlie drew her over the fence into the field, 
“and it’s their sugar-bush, too."” 

“S' pose she’d wait at the house all day for us? 
She'll be in the bush before we are."” 

‘Don't you believe we're lost?’ said Mamie, 
when they had been walking in the wood for 
some time. 
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joints at the knees, and squealed for all the 
world like a pig. 

Charlie caught hold of her arm, saying, “‘Come 
on! We've got to climb the hill now, sure.”” 

“O—h!”’ said Mamie, looking back over her 
shoulder. ‘Don’t he look just like Dea. Black 
in the face?’”’ 

“It's his, prob’bly,” said Charlie, dragging 
her up the hill. 

“We'll be pawed to death and ate up, won’t 
we?” said Mamie, panting hard. 

“Hallo!” cried Charlie. “If there isn’t the 
sugar-camp! Now, Mamie, let’s cut for it, and 
we'll be in time for some wax yet.” 

Charlie got his wax, and Mamie, besides all 
the “‘sweet’’ she could eat, got warmly wrapped 
in a blanket by Lottie. 

The fire was so warm and bright, and every- 
thing so pleasant, including Uncle John, that she 
forgot all about her fright till she saw the steer 
slowly coming towards the camp, but, as no one 
appeared to take any notice of him, she con- 
cluded that, besides being like Dea. Black in 
looks, he was like him also in being better than 
he looked. Mrs. A. E. Story. 

——o—___ 


For the Companion. 
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For the Companion, 
HOW ARGUS WENT SLIDING. 


Iwas sitting beside my window, a few days 
ago, sewing, and watching the boys across the 
street. They had made a long slido along the 
icy pavement, and were having great sport, run- 
ning with all speed towards the slide, and keep- 
ing their feet firm while they shot over it towards 
the snow-bank on the other side. 

A large Newfoundland dog was with the chil- 
dren, racing after them and barking joyfully at 
the fun, 

For some time Argus contented himself with 
trotting along the edge of the slide, but I sup- 
pose at last his dogship grew tired of watch- 
ing the merry sport only, and decided to try for 
himself the fun of it. 

I dropped my sewing for a moment to enjoy 
the sight of those rosy-cheeked, happy children, 
amongst whom were my own boys, when, to my 
surprise and amusement, I saw the dog scamper 
to the further end of the slide, and take position 
with the boys for a run. 

Presently, when the last boy had gone on, 





“Maybe we've gone past the camp. We’ll go 
back a little ways. Take hold of my hand,” 
anid Charlie. 

They went back a short distance, and then 
started on in another direction. 

“There’s the very hill we came to awhile ago,” 
said the boy. ‘We won't climb it, it’s too steep. 
We went around that way before, now we'll go 
this way.’” 

“I don’t want to go on, I want tu go home. 
I’m tired and I'm cold, and I think woods are 
dreadful!’ pleaded Mamie. 

“Pshaw! That's ’cause you're a girl. Ithink 
woods are nice. Where'd we get ladies’ furs and 
feathers, and seal-skin jackets, and buffalo- 
robes, and maple-sugar, if there wasn’t any 
woods?” 

But Mamie sat down on a log, and leaned her 
back agninst a tree. 

“S'posing we couldn’t find the camp, nor find 
our way back home, what would you do?” said 
Charlie. 

Mamie showed what she would do by begin- 
ning to cry. 

“What would you do?’ she asked. 

“Oh, crawl into a hollow tree, and sleep like 
Kit Carson. Maybe you'd like to lie down here 
and let the robins cover you up with leaves, as 
they did the ‘Babes in the Woods.’”” 

“They died first. You don’t think we'll die 
here, Charlie, do you? Oh,o—h! Look there!” 

Charlie looked, and saw a large steer coming 
directly towards them. When he saw the chil- 
dren, he stopped, threw up his head, and looked 
very much surprised, indeed. 

Charlie clambered over the log at once, but 
Mamie only straightened back and stuck out her 





in one, and of course Doll Rosy revived at her 


fect till you would have thonght she had no 


Mr. Argus followed suit with a quick run 
towards the ice, and then, planting his four feet 
firmly together, he also slid over it as the boys 
had done, only when he reached the snow-bank, 
the poor fellow, unable to stop himself, plunged 
into it and rolled over and over. 

When he emerged to view, covered with snow, 
and shaking his shaggy coat, I fancied that he 
actually laughed in dog-fashion as heartily as 
the boys, and they—such a ronr of laughter never 
was heard before, I’ll warrant, while I joined in 
heartily. I never saw a dog slide before, but 
this is an actual occurrence, and shows how in- 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
THE QUARREL. 


CFill the blanks with rhymes to the last word of the 
first line, without injuring the measure.) 
A man and wife once rode a steed, 
A homely brate of mongrel —, 
With shoulders “stove,” and quite knock —-; 
He travelled at uncertain —, 
And scarcely earned his scanty —. 
For whip, the old man used a — 
His wife used voice so shrilly 








One whipped, the other “haw’d” and “—,” 
But of such force there was no —, 
The clumay brute paid little —. 
The man then asked his wife if 
Get off; she asked in tarn if —— 
Allght. Said he, ‘Perhaps if — 
Both walk, and with a halter ——.” 
But hot words sowed a quarrel’ 
Though sober both—they never ——, 
The man declared he would be —— 
From woman of such faith and —, 
That craved a ride in selfish —; 
And soon he'd have a lawyer —. 
Said she, “You bruise a broken —— 
By threatening so foul n —; 
Divorce's law you ne’er shall ——, 
Though fixed as Persian and of —. 
‘They rode and “jawed; no farther —; 
My story ends. ‘Dead dropped the steed. 

2 Lucius Goss. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 














Each line reading down and across alike. 

1, A consonant. 6, Expands, 

2, A boy’s nickname. 7, An animal. 

3, A page. 8, A word that affirms. 

4, Newness, 9, A consonant. 

5, Deputies. “CYRIL DEANE.” 
3. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 








ow 
Why is this sled like a Government Bond? 


4. 
‘VEGETABLES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 
The plural of a letter of the alphabet. 


The room under a house, an 
phabet. 

A vehicle and maturity. 

To permit and a personal pronoun. 

A prepeattion, the name of one of the months and 
& part of the body. 

1s unpleasant to have on one’s foot. 

A short visit, a personal pronoun and a blossom. 

A state of equality and to cut off. 

A Chinaman’s braid and to load. 


a letter of the al- 





telligent some dogs are, and how readily they 
can imitate and comprehend matters. 


———+—— 


Sr. Loxr’s Hospitat in New York has a 
large department for children, and it is always 
full. When some of the rich people lose their 
little ones by death, instead of putting up a fine 
monument, they give &3,000 as a memorial 
fund, which provides a bed that can always be 
occupied by some poor sick child. This is put- 
ting money where it draws good interest. 


————_+e-—-__—_ 


THIEVES are not made at once. The boy who 
steals a penny now may rob a bank ten years 
hence, and die in the penitentiary. Boys, mind 
that, and never take other people's things. 


—___+e,__— 


ALITTLE girl who was somewhat out of sorts, 
but whose exact ailment no onghad been able to 
discover, amended her evening prayer of ‘God 
bless papa and mamma,”’ by adding, ‘‘and cure 
me if there’s anything the matter with me.” 


To occupy a seat and to move rapidly. 





Conundrums. 


Why is 2 man who looks at Barnum's giantess ke 
an ancient emperor? Because he sees her, the great 
(Cesar the Great). 

Why is a man who lets honses likely to have a 
good many cousins? Because he hax ten-ants, 

Why are some people like egg? Because they are 
too full of themselves to holil anything else. 

‘What sea makes a comfortable sleeping-room? 
Why, Adriatic (a-dry-attic), to be sure. 

hat is the most popular kind of acure? A sine- 
cure. < 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Niagara. 

2. Raspberry, strawberry, dogherry, gooseberry, 
mulberry, barberry, bayberry, checkerberry, shail” 
berry, elderberry, snowberry, bilberry, deerherry, 
bearberry, winterberry, hackberry, partridgeberry, 
blueberry, biackberry. 

3. Crane—nacre. 


amon 
Peg nd} co. 


° 
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6. One has a little brain (brewing), the other has a 


littie brood (brewed). 
7, Catalogue—cat-a-logue. 
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COCA. 

Tho remarkable properties of coca—the dried 
leaves of a small tree growing in Peru and Bolivian. 
—anil especially its power to enable one to pnt forth 
long-continaed exertion without fatigue, have been 
exciting a good deal of attention among scientific 
men for the last few years. 

‘These properties were known and prized long be- 
fore the Spanish conquest, the leaves being em- 
ployed, even ns a medinm of exchange. After the 
conquest, they were among the most valuable arti- 
cles of export. At Potusi alone, 100,000 bushels were 
consumed yearly. 

Under the influence of the leaves of this plant, the 
miners can work night and day, with only bricf in- 
tervals of rest and sleep. The slightest food anda 
handful of the leaves enable the natives to endure 
the severest and most protracted toil of every kind. 
They take them three times a day, chewing them 
and lodging them in the side of their mouth, like a 
quid of tobacco. 

In 1876, the Toronto (Canada) Lacross Club, con- 
sisting of sixteen players, all of sedentary profes- 
sions, held the championship of the world against 
all comers, white men or Indian, fortified mainly 
by coca, which they chewed during the game, swal- 
lowing the saliva. One day, during which the heat 
in the sun was at 110 deg. F., though their antago- 
nists, mechanics and tradesmen of sturdy build, 
were utterly exhausted before the game was finished, 
the former seemed ns free from fatigue as at the be- 
ginning. 

. Itschief action is upon the heart, and it is believed, 
by some, at least, that it is liable to the same objec- 
tion as other powerful stimulants and narcotics. A 
French writer affirms that when long used in excess, 
it affects the brain, and ultimately induces mental 
imbecility. 

ae 
ZOUAVE BRAVERY. 

Modern times have their copies of the daring self- 
sacrifice of Curtius Maximus and Arnold Winkel- 
reld. Saysan English paper, the Household Words: 

The following incident occurred in an Algerian 
campaign. In the attack on a village, the enom: 
held a sinall redonbt, to take which became of vital 
importance to the French. The enclosure was a 
loop-holed wall about seven feet high, from inside 
of which some forty or fifty Arabs shot down the 
French as fast as they could load and fire. A hun- 
dred men of the Zouaves were ordered to assault the 

lace. They attempted three times to do so, but 

failed each time. 

Their captain was killed and both their officers 
wounded, while nearly a third of their number were 

laced hors du combat. Every man who attempted 

get over the wall was killed on the spot, and the 
remainder of the party began to show signs of hesi- 
tation. Perceiving this, a young sergeant turned 
round to his comrades and said,— 

“Take me on your shoulders and throw me over 
the wall. I shall be killed, bat the rest of the men 
wt scramble after me somehow, in spite of the bul- 

jets.”” 
‘This, after some remonstrance, was done. The 
man was thrown over; nnd in less time than it takes 
to write these lines, hia companions followed him in, 
and held possession of the place. Strange to say, 
the sergeant, though severely wounded, was not 
killed. Some six months after this event, I hear he 
has been promoted, and has also had the cross of 
the Legion of Honor conferred upon him. 


cee na Cece 
A REMARKABLE PRISONER. 

David Peters, a colored man confined in the State 
Prison at Providencs, R. I., must be enrolled among 
remarkable prisoners. He is in for fifteen years, 
two-thirds of which he has already served. 

‘When he entered the prison, he was quite igno- 
rant; but being allowed the use of tho prison library, 
he soon made rapid advances in learning. 


He met with great success in mastering arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry: and he subsequently took @ 


’ rending law and studying Hebrew. 





course in logic and rhetoric, and then turned his at- 
tention to the languages, which he found as easy to | 





inaster ns any of his other studies, and he has a fair 
knowledge of French, German, Latin and Greek. 
He has also taken up jurisprud «lhe is now 
‘Two years ago 
he delivered a Thanksgiving oration at the pri 
which was pronounced a very scholarly production. 
Strenuons attempts ure now being made to obtain 
his release, and the Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Rev. Dr. Charles Howard Malcolm, offers 
to furnish Peters with a free passage to Liberia, 














. Where it is claimed he will be of great service to his 


race. 
ee 
A VENERABLE GOAT. 

In the great grazing State of Colorado, where 
often a flock numbering from two to three thousand 
is managed by one man, the shepherd is assisted by 
the “flock leader.” This leader is generally no other 
than a large Mexican goat. One of these curious 
sheep-captains, a useful old fellow twenty-four years 
of age, is thus specially mentioned in a St. Louis 
Paper: 

The famous “stag” Christo has a history in the 
Far West. This venerable goat was brought from 


| New Mexico many years ago, has been a leader for 


several different flocks, and now in his old age, 
though so decrepit as to travel at times with difi- 
culty, has no idea of surrendering his leadership, 
but is invariably found at the front when necessary. 
The whole expression of his countenance, his digni- 
fled bearing, even his walk, and the firm manner in 
which he plants his front feet, indicate that hu re- 
alizes his responsibility and feels his importance. 

Old Christo shows an intelligence at times which is 
little less than human. For example, he snuffs the 
approach of wolves from afar, and often, when the 
unsuspecting sheep and lambs about him are slee] 
ing in fancied security, he wakes the ranchman 
make known the approach of the enemy. When no 
herders were sleeping with the sheep, he bas re- 
cently, upon two occasions, taken the entire flock 
around the ranchman’s house in the middle of the 
night, to arouse him and secure protection from the 
advancing wolves. 

yy 


A SAD ROMANCE. 
A writer in the Boston Transcript tells a pathetic 
incident,—one of those sad romances that seldom 
find their way into print: 


A young Indy sed wonderful gifts of song, 
was poor, and had no one to aid her to get the public 
ear. It happened onc evening that she was singing 
in concert in her native town, and was heard by a 
gentleman who was a transient visitor there. 

Ho was so much struck by the beauty and richness 
of her voice that he sought her acquaintance, and 
urged her to ge abrond and study. The want of 
means stood in the way, but the gentleman persisted 
that in some way that difficulty must and should be 
overcome. 

He even offered to farnish the means himself, but 
the Indy declined to put herself under such obliga- 
tions to n comparative stranger. 

Their acquaintance had ripened into something 
more than friendship, and at length he offered to 
marry her then and there, and he did it. 

From the church porch they started on their jour- 
ney, she for Enrope, he for St. Louis, where he was 
engaged in businews. 

wo years passed, during which she prosecuted 
her studies, and the day for her return was set, it 
being arranged that he should meet her in New 

‘ork. 

But the day set for her departure from Paris was 
the day of her death. 


a 
PERSONAL SECURITY. 

‘An insolent railway passenger, who said his face 
was his ticket, is said to have had his “ticket” 
punched by the conductor. A similar literal adher- 
ence to rales seems to have been the practice of a 
certain usurer. 


Old John Walsh was a banker, and also a money- 
lender. He was accounted a greedy, close-fisted ofd 
chap, yet he possessed a sort of grim, rigid humor 
which, in some cases, was really funny. One day,a 
dashing, reckless young man of the period called 
upon him. 

“Mr. Walsh,” said he, “I want to borrow five 
hundred.” 

“For how lon; 

“Six months.” 

«What security can you give me?” 

The young fellow drew himself proudly up. “My 
own personal security, sir,” he replied, with a flour- 





Old John turned and opened a stout iron chest by 
his side. “Get in here, sir,” said he. 

‘The young blade looked first at the chest and then 
at Walsh. “What for?” asked he. 

“Because here is where I always keep all of my 
personal securities.” 


at gear 
WHY KEROSENE LAMPS EXPLODE. 
Prof. Kedzie, of Michigan, in explaining the man- 

ner in which kerosene lamps usually explode, said: 


Where the vapor of kerosene is mixed in proper 

roportions with air, a true explosive mixture is 
formed which will explode with the force of a gun- 
shot when fired by flame. 

This explains why a lamp is in more danger of ex- 
ploding when only partially filled with kerosene, 

use a larger amount of space is filled with the 
oxploatve mixture, 
ny persons on leaving a room “turn down the 
lamp,” to save oil; but such economy is very Hable 
to cause a lamp-explosion, which is anything but 
economical, I know of n case in Charlotte which 
illustrates the danger of this practice. 

A lamp in a store was turned down during the 
absence of the clerk. A person passing saw tho lamp 
explode, and by promptly breaking open the store, 
he extinguished the fire. If a light is not necded in 
a room, either extinguish the laup, or leave it burn- 
ing with the usual blaze. 


eons gee ae 


THE foundation for the meanest man is laid when. 
a small boy turns the worm-lole in an apple for his 
companion to bite from. 


A YOUNG officer thought to puzzle the editor of 
Le Figaro by asking him when two men of equal age 
and rank met, which should be the first to bow. 
The editor calmly replied, “The more polite of the 
wo.’” 

“SouxD,” said the schoolmaster, “is what you 
hear. For instance, you cannot feel a sound.” 
“Oh, yes, you can!” sald a amart boy. “John Wil- 
kins," retorted the pedagogue, “how do you make 
that'out? What sound can you feel?” “A sound 
thrashing,” quickly replicd the amart Loy. 
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THE ROYAL BEGGAR. 


Oh, marvel strange! Outside the palace doors, 

And begging humbly from the palace stores, 

Ie stands and waits; and when a paltry crust 

Is flung, he stoops and picks it from the dust, 

And smiling through his tears, clasps to his breast 

The nigy boon; and for the moment blest 

And fed is grateful, though the ruby wine 

And milk and honey which by right divine 

‘Are his, his ouly, and the crown of gold 

God wrought for him, are to his rightful hold 
Refused! 


Ah, Love, dear Love, nowhere on earth 

Wanders nncrowned thy peer of royal birth! 

Ah, Love, great Love, denied, thrust out in vain, 
Kingly thongh beggared! Blest through all the pain, 


H. He 
——=—o 








For the Companion. 


UNCLE JEDUTH’S GAME, 
AND HOW IT WAS PLAYED. 

There was great commotion in the old Hackle- 
down farmhouse; not because court was sitting 
in the county town close by, but because the 
Honorable Jeduthan Hackledown, the learned 
judge of that court, who walked with a gold- 
headed cane, and sat in monstrous dignity all 
the week, had sent word he was coming to make 
a visit! He wanted to see if the hay-mows 
smelled as sweet, and the pumpkin pies tasted 
as good, as thoy did when he awas a boy on the 
old place! . 

“Goodness alive!” ejaculated Mrs. Hackle- 
down, “of course they won’t! And if he comes 
expecting it, he’ll be disappointed, and I shall 
feel as uncomfortable asa hen with a brood of 
ducks! Of course, I'm proud to have Uncle 
Jeduth come, but think of the things he’s seen 
since ever he lived on the old farm! Do send 
Medad right out to kill some pullets, Mr. Hackle- 
down, and tell Mink to carry some good stout 
wood up into the best chamber quick! He’ll be 
here before we know it."’ 

But there was no one Incky enough not to 
know it long. Every one, old or young, was 
sent flying in some direction; every kettle and 
baking-pan was brewing sac! lies as only 
Mra. Hackledown knew how to make, and she 
herself attended to shaking up the mountainous 
feather bed in ‘‘Uncle Jeduth’s room,” and get- 
ting the sheets from her lavender-scented pile. 

“T believe I do feel iike the old hen,’’ she said, 
halt langhing, as she sat down to the tea-table 
at last. ‘I don't know whether I’m most proud 
or most worried; that’s the trath.”” 

“Uncle Jeduthan is a larned man! They say 
all the lawyers take his advice on knotty p’inta,” 
said Mr. Hackledown, solemnly rolling his eyes 
round the table, and resting them at last on 
Mink, whose sleeves were still chippy from the 
armfals of wood he had been carrying up stairs. 
“And that isn’t all, either. They say he knows 
everything, pretty nigh.”” 

Mink almost shivered in his shoes. His 
friendless life in the New York streets, before a 
charitable society picked him up and sent him 
to Paradise with the Hackledowns, had given 
him a horror of judges. Besides that, this one 
seemed equal to forty of ordinary measure. So 
monstrous learned, rich, and grand; where 
could Mink hide his diminished tow-white head 
from his sight? 

He did not have long to decide, for bright and 
early the next morning a two-horse carriage 
drove into the back yard, the driver got down, 
and with Mr. Hackledown’s and Mrs. Hackle- 
down’s finstered assistance, got the carriage- 
door open and the judge, gold-headed cane and 
all, landed on the horse-block. 

“Well, well, well!” Mink heard him say, as 
he peeped breathless through the grape-vino, 
and then Mr. and Mrs. Hackledown broke in, 
and they all disappeared into the house. 

“J aint goin’ in to dinner,’’ muttered Mink to 
himself. “I’ve got a doughnut in my pocket 
now, and ’twill be dark by supper-time!”” 

But Mrs. Hackledown was too sharp-eyed for 
that, and Mink was summoned, and his face 
scrabbed and shining, as the last dish went 
smoking on to the table. 

“Mink?” repeated Uncle Jeduthan, inquiring- 
ly, as Mrs. Hackledown went through the form 
of an introduction. ‘Where did he get such a 
name as that?’ 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hackledown, apologetically, 
“T onght to have said Dominicus. They hada 
foolish way of calling him ‘White Rabbit’ where 
he came from, and I had to find a name for him 
as best I might. There, go and sit down, Mink.” 

The jndge’s broad red face shone back again 
into Mink’s with clear good nature, and then he 


squeezed his portly sides into the great arm- 

chair they had placed for him, and dinner be- 

gan. But Mink never knew whether he ate po- 
tatoes or chicken stew, as the Judge went on 
| with stories, reminiscences of old days, and ac- 
counts of wondrous things in the world, until, 
for the first time in Mrs. Hackledown’s house- 
keeping life, Mr. Hackledown had to signal to 
her that it was time for the pumpkin pie. 

The great armfuls of wood lay neglected, for 

the cold had vanished, and the soft haze of In- 
| dian summer gathered round and melted every- 
| thing and everybody into a luxurious sense of 
| comfort. 
| “Can't I get out to the old back porch?” said 
Uncle Jeduth, when stories and ceremonies 
were ended at last. ‘‘I should like to take my 
after-dinner nap there, as I nsed to when I was 
| a boy.’” 
| “Sartain!’ said Mr. Hackledown, and Mrs. 
| Hackledown bustled into the parlor for the big: 
| straw ‘“‘rock chair,” and Uncle Jeduthan settled 
| comfortably into it, threw an enormous silk 
| handkerchief over his face, and silence reigned. 
| Pumpkin pie had conquered learning, wisdom, 
| and the authority of the law. The judge grew 
drowsy, he slept, he snored! 

At that instant a stealthy step crept towards 
the porch, and two shining eyes blinked at the 
judge through the vine leaves at the end of it. 
They were Mink’s favorite hiding-place on lazy 
afternoons; why shouldn’t he enjoy it to-day? 





The judge was past seeing and hearing, that was 
sure. 

“They say he knows everything,” said Mink 
to himself, gazing at the handkerchief under 
which the judge’s wondrous brain must lie. 
“How did he ever fetch it? Wisht I knowed. 
Wisht I knowed how they spell Jeduth, too!”’ 

Mink went mentally over a column in his 
speller, “trath,” “nth,” ‘booth; it was of 
no use, but anyhow, the judge used to drive the 
cows to the Hackledown pasture once, and look 
at him to-day! Mink had great aspirations, es- 
pecially after “knowing things,’ but wonder 
got them all in a jog this time. 

“Don’t care, anyhow,” he was just ready to 
say in despair, when up crept another stealthy 
step, Didn’t old Tab, the tortoise-shell, know 
where to find Mink, and the game that two 
could play at on such afternoons? 

“Guy!” exclaimed Mink, under his breath, 
and the game began. One swoop of Mink’s 
right hand caught a fly, and his left set Tab on 
her hind legs. ‘Now! ‘Open your mouth and 
shut your eyes, and I'll give you something to 
make you wise!” One, two, three .”’ 

Down came Tab’s eyes, open came her month, 
and in went the fly. It was a game that never 
wore out, and the judge and all perplexing ques- 
tions were forgotten. Flies were getting scarce, 
but Mink had the ninth one just going, whens 
stentorian voice called suddenly,— 

“Dominicus!”’ 

Bless us and save us! The judge had come to 
life again! With one wild spring Tab fled away, 
and with his tow hair ready to stand on end, 
Mink crept out of the vine to face his honor. 

“Dominicus,”’ said the judge, giving the hand- 
kerchief a sleepy pull from off his face, “what's 
that you're saying?” 

Mink tremblingly repeated. 

“Well, now, I can teach you a game worth 
two of that. Listen to me!” and the judge 
struggled up in his chair, and got himself fairly 
awake, “Open your mouth, and your ears, and 
your eyes, and I'll promise you something to 
make you wise."’ 








Mink’s mouth and eyes weré certainly open, 
whatever his ears might be, and the judge went 
on. “Do you know what that means? Well, 
now, let me tell you. That's been my rule for 
life, and that’s the reason I'm not living here on 
the old farm, good as it is, and holding the 
plough while yon drive the steers. It means, 
whenever you're with anybody that will answer 
questions, ask ‘em about the things they know 
best, A lnwyer knows some things that a doctor 
doesn't; a doctor knows something a blacksmith 
doesn’t, and a blacksmith knows a good deal 
that neither of them ever heard of. Ask ’em! 
Ask ‘em! When you don’t happen to meet any- 
body that’s alive, ask the dead ones. Did you 
ever hear of Nonh Webster?” 

Mink shook his bewildered head. 

“Well, he’s dead, but he’s an excellent fellow 
to know; he’!l answer you forever. If yon can’t 
afford him life-size, get a small one and keep 
him in your pocket.”” 

The judge leaned back and fambled into his 
own, and Mink gazed, expecting to see a ghost 
of Noah appear. No! Ont came something 
white, but too new and too solid for a ghost. A 
shining, fresh half dollar. 

“There, take that to the bookstore and tell 
old Bibliotheca to give you a Noah that will 
go into your pocket easy. And mind he comes 
out easy, too. Keep asking him! Keep asking 
him! That's the way.” 

Indian summer melted away, and solid winter 





UNCLE JEDUTH'S GAME. 


settled into its place, but by the time Medad re- 
ported the snow “twelve inches on a level, 
square,’’ Noah had begun to wear a ridgy place 
just over Mink’s pants-pocket, and the judge 
had made sharper marks yet on Mink himself. 

‘Don’t see what in natur’ has come over that 
boy,’’ said Medad, gazing thoughtfully after 
Mink as he disappeared with the milk-pail one 
Morning. ‘‘He’s the masterest hand to ask 
questions, all of a sudden; there’s nobody but 
catches it. What do yon think I heard him ask- 
ing the tin-peddler this morning? Why, he was 
asking him what they pnt into tin besides anti- 
mony to make britannia of it!’” 

“Antimony!” exclaimed Mrs. Hackledown, 
with a glance at her bottle on the shelf, “‘is the 
boy crazy?’ but at that instant the new doctor's 
sleigh whirled into the yard. 

The doctor had a call on a road he had never 
investigated, and the snow was deep; could he 
obtain a pilot? 

“Send Mink,” suggested Medad. “I'll do the 
milking, and he can find out all about anti- 
mony,” and in three minutes more the sleigh 
whirled out of the yard again, with the tip of 
Mink’s nose just visible above the folds of the 
buffalo robes, and a busy thinking going on un- 
der his big cap, with eartabs of Mrs. Hackle- 
down’s own knitting. 

“A doctor knows some things that a lawyer 
doesn’t!” If he could only ask him what a 
tourniquet was! ‘Open your mouth, your eyes, 
and your ears.” If he only dared! 

They turned corner after corner, and at last 
the doctor looked suddenly down, at Mink’s 
nose. “All right, down there? is it pretty cold?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, 
“Only” — 

“Only what?” 

“If you would be so kind as to tell me what 
a tourniquet is?” 

“A tourniquet!”’—and the doctor’s laugh rang 
out over the snowy hills—‘“‘what ever put that 
into your head? A tourniquet, my boy, is an 
instrument we use to stop tho flow of blood 


sir,” answered Mink, hesitatingly. 





from wounds; if we're going to cut off a man’s 
leg, for instance. 

“The arteries, you know,” and the doctor be- 
gan to warm up, “the arteries carry the blood 
from the heart downward to the extremities; the 
veins only bring it back; so when we don’t want 
a man to bleed to death, we pnt on the tourni- 
quet above the wound. It clasps round the leg 
or the arm, and by turning a screw, we give it 
such a grip that the arteries come to a dead halt, 
and what little the veins lose below, amounts to 
nothing. Clear as daylight, eh?” 

Mink nodded, and his eyes snapped under the 
rim of his big cap. 

“And ona pinch, you can make one yourself,” 
the doctor went on. “If you meet a wild Indian 
and he gives you a etnb in your knee that you’re 
afraid ix going to run you dry, just take your 
handkerchief and tie it loosely just above. 
Then cut a small round stick from the first tree, 
slip it throngh the handkerchief, give it a few 


round turns, and you have a tourniquet of your. 


own. Understand?” 

Mink nodded agnin, and pointed to a weather- 
beaten little house just in sight. 

“Much obliged,” he said. “That there's the 
honse.”” 

The snow melted off at last, the long, slow 
winter was gone, and every one drew a breath 
of relief. 

“Jerusalem!"? exclaimed Medad, “isn’t this 
just the weather to go Maying!”’ 

“Oh, isn’t it!’ echoed an ecstatic voice beside 
him, and a pair of eyes ns blue as violets looked 
up into his. They belonged to his cousin, Lucy 
Hackledown, and had been almost too much for 
Medad during the three weeks she had been vis- 
iting the farm. 

There was only one thing that had saved him. 
Nettie Newman, whose seat had been next him 
all winter at singing-school, had brown eyes, 
and Medad had thought there wasn’t another 
such pair in the world. But now, blue or 
brown, brown or blue, which was it? If he 
could only get them both off on a May party to- 
gether, he was sure he might find out, and put 
an end to it! 

“Mother,” he said, “can you get up dough- 
nuts and cold chicken enough for a lot of us to 
go Maying to-morrow?” 

It was all settled; the big two-horse wagon 
was “hitched up" bright and early next morn- 
ing, Tom Newman's light buggy following be- 
hind, and room made miraculously for every- 
body, Mink included, of course. All was ready 
at last, even to Medad’s special pride, a mon- 
strous holiday handkerchief, which paraded a 
red-plaided corner out of his breast-pocket, and 
a new reel of small rope that he threw into the 
wagon at the last moment. ‘Girls were always 
wanting to tie wreaths, or some such nonsense. 
Get up, Dick!"’ he said, and they were off. 

It wasa five-miles ride to the woods, the May- 
flowers turned up in great pink and white bunch- 
es, the blue eyes and the brown were still dis- 
tracting, and by twelve o’clock there was a loud 
call for the lnnch-basket. Bnt, somehow, after 
that, though everyone had flowers enough, no 
one felt like going home. What was to be done? 

“Let's pitch quoits,"’ said Medad. “It’s just 
the place—smooth as a barn fioor.”” 

“Pitch quoita!”’ shouted Nettie’s brother Tom; 
“yon don’t suppose smooth stones drop off the 
pine trees, do yon?” 

Medad drew out the precious handkerchief 
and considered, drawing the red and blue cor- 
ners throngh his fingers until it fluttered in the 
wind like a small sail. 

“Tell you what,” he exclaimed at last, 
“there’s a thousand or so at the bottom of the 
ravine yonder.” 

“Oh,” screamed Consin Lucy and all the other 
girls together, ‘‘you never conld!—yon mustn't!” 

“Couldn’t! Don’t yon believe I could climb 
down there and back again with the quoita be- 
fore you really knew you were scared?” 

“Let’s see you try it,” said Tom, with a con- 
temptnous challenge in his tone. 

In an instant the handkerchief was thrust back 
into its place, and the challenge was accepted. 

“Mede,” exclaimed Nettie, springing forward 
and laying her hand on his arm, ‘don’t let Tom 
make a fool of you! Don’t mind him. Nobody 
in his senses would try going down there for 
anything less than a case of life and death,” 

Medad gave her one look; the eyes were more 
irresistible than ever, but he never would be 
dared. He shook off her hand with a laugh, and 
sprang to tho edge of the cliff. 

It was almost perpendicular, the ravine seem- 
ing like a cleft in a solid ball of rock, at the bot- 
tom of which lay a tiny brook, and just width 
enough for a narrow wagon-track to sqneeze be- 
side it, Tho wall on each side was a ragged 
mass of clear rock, with nothing to break its 
sixty feet of surface except its own rough spurs 
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projecting here and there, and the dwarfed pine 
* bushes that thrust their roots into every grudging 
crevice they could find. 

But over the edge went Medad with a swing, 
his hands grasping the topmost pine bush, and 
his feet feeling out for the nearest spur of rock. 
The blue eyes looked appealingly into the brown, 
and the brown turned to Tom with an indignant 
flash. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Tom?’ 
stepped to the edge of the bank. 

“Come, Mede, that’s 
enough; you'd better 
come back,” he said. But 
Mede’s blood was up; his 
feet felt a ridge of rock 
under them, and cau- 
tiously letting go of the 
bush, he reached down 
and took hold of a lower 
one. 

The next stepping- 
place was nearer; he 
found it easily, and 
looked up at the anxious 
faces above him. 

“How’s that fora be- 
ginning, Tom?” But the 
next moment there was 
a crackling sound; the 
branch he was holding 
by had snapped. 

He caught another, bat 
Tom’s face began to get 
white. ‘Come,’ called 
he, “that’s enough! I'll 
take back all I said.” 

“All right!’ shouted 
Medad, and swung off once more. 

There was nothing now but to stand and watch 
him feeling for one scrubby pine and narrow 
foothold after another, and then cautiously let- 
ting go and grappling for a newone. Down, 
down, nearer to the foot of the cliff with every 
one; there were not more than twenty feet 
left. 

“He's fetching it,” muttered Tom; but at that 
instant Nettie gave a sudden cry. The bush 
Mede was holding by was slowly yielding from 
the roots; he was feeling with a terrified look 
for another, but the next one was below him, 
and if he stooped for it with his bold sti]l upon 
this, it started again with a ripping sound, and 
bits of loosened earth rattled down the side of 
the cliff. 

“The rope!’’ said Mink, and dashed off towards 
the wagon. 

“O Tom, help him!” cried Nettie, with a face 
of horror. 

“Hold on there!”’ shouted Tom; “we're com- 
ing.” 

But Medad did not seem to hear; he was grop- 
ing about wildly for some nearer support, and 
then made a sudden, desperate stoop towards 
the lower bush. 

There was a crackling noise, a shower of loos- 
ened earth; the girls covered their eyes. There 
was a heavy sound of something falling at the 
foot of the cliff. 

“He's done it!” cried Tom, with a groan. 
“Ned Rankin, take my horse and drive him like 
mad for the doctor! I'll take the wagon and go 
round for Mede.”” 

“Here,” said Mink’s voice, breaking in, ‘let 
me down to him first.”’ 

He had got back with the rope, and was un- 
coiling it with flying fingers. In an instant he 
had slipped a noose round his shoulders, thrust 
the other end into Tom’s hand, and before they 
really knew what he meant, was over the edge 
and following in Medad’s track. 

It was a quick descent. Mink grasped one 
support after another, 
like a cat, and the rope 
swang him over difficult 
places with a whirl. It 
seemed hardly a moment 


and Tom 


till he stood at Mede’s 
side, stooped, looked 
quickly at him, and was 
calling up again to them. 

“Throw me down your 
whip-handle!’" he shout- 
ed. “Hurry up, or he'll 
bleed to death!” 

“The whip-handle ?” 
muttered Tom, bdbewil- 


FIGuRE 2. 


dered. 

“No matter; go for it,” 
sald Nettie, giving him a little push; and Tom 
ran. 

Already Mink had Medad’s precions handker- 
chief pulled from his pocket, knotted round hia 
leg, and was shouting again, ‘Hurry up, I tell 
you!"’ and the grass at his feet was turning sud- 
denly red. 





Fieure 1. 





The whip went sliding and floundering down, 
and landed square across thé red spot. 

Mink seized it, slipped it through the knotted 
handkerchief, and gave it one, two, three sharp, 
strong turns. 

“All right!’ he shouted up. ‘Go for the doc- 
tor now if you want to, and bring the wagon 
round two-forty.”” 

The light wagon travelled fastest, and the 
doctor got there first. Mink had the end of his 
whip-handle wedged between two heavy stones, 
and was giving Mede a 
mullein leaf of water 
from the brook, 

“You see it was a 
first-rate- grassy spot 
where he struck, but 
some mean, sharp stone 
fixed him here just 
above the knee,” said 
Mink. 

The doctor gave a 
quick look at the hand- 
kerchief and the whip- 
handle, and then at the 
end of Mink’s nose, and 
recognized it. 

“Are you the boy that 
asked me about a tour- 
niquet?” he said. “You 
come and live with me, 
and I'll teach you all 
the tourniquets I know, 
and make the smartest 
doctor in the county of 
you, too, before you're 
twenty-one.”” 

And he did, and Mink 
has been Medad’s family physician for twenty 
years now, though he doesn’t leave his Practico 
in the county town for anybody else. 

IsaBELLA T. Hopkins. 
—+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


ART NEEBDLE-WORKE. 


There has been a great change of late in the 
character of ornamental needle-work, in which 
there is an effort to regain the style and skill of 
our ancestors of the twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 

The object now is to banish all attempts at 
copying nature, either in exact form, color or 
shading, giving only hints of flowers and other 
designs, and merely outlining these in original 
stitches and new tints. 

And now after we have laughed at the Japan- 
ese and Chinese for their flat flowers with impos- 
sible surroundings, we are told by wise critics 
that they have the right of the matter, and that 
we have been aiming at a false cultivation of art, 
—treading on wreaths of flowers, on prostrate 
vine-clad arches and other pictures on carpets, 
which should never attract the eye from furni- 
ture and pictures. 

Art is asserting her place now in household 
decorations. Artists and even poets of note in 
England are designing carpets, curtains and fur- 
niture in the style now known as ‘“‘high art,” 
and which to the eye trained to our hitherto 
gaudy grandeur, looks tame and faded. 

The new style gives us patterns from, rather 
than in, flowers. A branch like this (Fig. 1) is 
dissected and the parte joined again, so as to 
give us designs like those in Fig. 2 for carpets, 
walls and draperies, in tints from cream, baff, 
orange and browns into the darkest olive or 
Tusset hues, Tsombling the figures in a kaleido- 
Scope. 

“Art needle-work” is of the same character, 
and its revival at the Kensington school is des- 
tined to banish all articles wrought with zephyr 
wool or canvas into for- 
‘getfulness. 

The work at this school 
is given out to “ladies of 
limited means;” the word 
“lady” being used in its 
strictest sense. An Ameri- 
can lady who recently vis- 
ited it says,— 

“The school of art nee- 
dle-work has rooms in 
one of the buildings of the 
Kensington Museum. The 
room is a sort of parlor- 
store, provided with a 
counter at one end, a 
large table, covered with 
work, in the centre, and glass cases along the 
walls for the delicate work that must be kept 
from dust and the hands of visitors. 

“Queen Victoria is ita patron, and is greatly 
interested in its object; and the Princess Louise, 
who is something of an artist, designs many of 
the patterns, 





“The place is attended by young ladies,—in 
the best sense of that word,—cheerful, courteous 
and obliging. 

“The worsteds are of quality and colors not to 
be found elsewhere, as they are manufactured 
and dyed expressly for this institution. They 
are called ‘crewels,’ and are more like a twisted 
worsted thread than like our ‘zephyr wool.’ The 
prevailing colors are browns and olive-greens, 
in all their shades, with white, cream, yellow 
and orange, blending beautifully together. 
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“In the glass cases are furniture-coverings, 
window-draperies, large bed-blankets, towels 
and table-napkins, and all wrought in rich 
designs. 

“A set of doilies were covered over with little 
cups and saucers in outline, stitched in with 
black silk. Bed-blankets, without colored stripes, 
had a broad pattern wrought across the top in 
rich olive and orange tints. A silk dress for the 
Lady Mayoress was wrought all over with hon- 
eysuckles, in pink and cream color. 

“One pattern, much in favor, is called ‘the 
rose, daisy and tulip pattern,’ and is the sim- 
plest outline of those flowers, (see Fig. 3.) 

“One very beautiful panel wrought to be set 
into the wall of s drawing-room, was on a dark 
green—almost black—ground of satin, and the 
design was like this (see Fig. 4), the oranges be- 
ing their own color, but perfectly flat, and the 
leaves in dark green. 

“When large draperies are ordered, and 
many hands required on them, the ladies remain 
and work in a room at the place, but ordinarily 
they do 50 at home. Many of the workers are 
the daughters of deceased rectors, curates, and 
army officers, who choose to do this rather than 
go out as governesses, or to do household work 
at home.” 

Aside from the School of Art needle-work, 
presided over by the Queen, and the ‘‘Ladies’ 
‘Work Society,” there are half a score of other 
places under patrofiage, where ladies can dis- 
pore of their needle-work. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Aid Society,’ beside 
paying for the 
work as soon as 
finished, provides, 
medical _attend- 
ance and other 
comforts in times 
of need, thus giv- 
ing it rather the 
air of a charity. 

Weare surprised 
to learn that it is 
not the queen, nor 
yet the nobility, 
but the rich man- 
ufacturers —‘‘com- 
moners,” as they 
are called — who 
are the most mu- 
nificent patrons of 
art needle- work, 
as well as of paint- 
ing. 

An English wri- 
ter who is enthu- 
siastic in this matter, says, ‘‘Berlin wool (zephyr 
worsted) work was perhaps the most useless and 
evanescent of work, as well as that which least 
repaid the time and money spent upon it. It was 
thoroughly uncreative, and so mechanical as to 
be completely uninteresting. None of this reason- 
ing, nor these complaints, can apply to crewels. 
A clever artist draws not only her own design, 
but invents her own stitches on some occasions; 
and no labor so truly one’s own could be unin- 
teresting. 

“The materials of the present day are not £0 
good as those of a couple of centuries ago, when 
the worker probably spun her own linen, and 
dyed her own wool; for the adulteration of to- 
day has even crept in here; and Matilda’s great 
achievement, the Bayeux tapestry, would never 
have been in existence now, if worked with the 
materials of to-day. I scarcely think, however, 
that there lives the woman who could either un- 
dertake it, or carry it out. The patient industry 
is wanting, if nothing else.’’ 

The taste for art needle-work is crossing the 
sea, Will it not be well for American ladies to 
copy the skill of their English sisters, and also 
to inaugurate some method of helping “ladies” 
who need work, to do and dispose of this new 
style of work? 











SPECIAL. 


THREE Monrus only remain for getting new 
subscribers tothe Companionand obtaining these 
elegant Presents, Do all our subscribers know 
how richly a little effort is rewarded? Last year 
ten new names secured a $16 Waltham Watch. 

Fourteen names secured a 3 Waltham Watch. 

Twenty. names secured a $40 Gold Waltham Watch. 


Twenty-two naines secared.a $50 Gold Waltham Watch. 
welirgnty-elght names secured a $60 Gold W: 


Thirty-two names secured a $75 Gold Waltham Watch. 

Thirty-six names secured a $100 Gold Waltham Watch. 

Fifty-three names secured a $125 Gold Waltham Stem- 
‘Winding Watch. 

Fitty-oeven names secured a $150 Gold Waltham Stem- 
Winding Watch. 

Last year only 93 Watches were given away 
by us, and the small number of 10 new names 
secured a Watch. This year we shall give away 
200 Watches. 

Remember that you will receive a liberal Pre- 
mium or a Cash Commission for every new sub- 
scriber you send us; and if you persevere, we 
Gre sure you can also obtain some one of these 
204 Presents. 





Splendid Presents 


GIVEN TO 


Subscribers to the Companion. 


200 Watches ! 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN CASH ! 


4 MAGNIFICENT 


Henry F. Miller Piano 
And Estey Organ! 


100 more Waltham Watches will be given this 
year than were given last year. 


This offer of Presents was made in our Annual 
Premium List which we issued last October. They 
are to be given next July to the 204 old subscribers 
to the CoMPANION who send us tho largest numbers 
of new subscribers before July 1, 1879. 





1 Five Hundred Dollars in Cash 














1 J. Estey & Co. Organ, cost. 400 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, cost: each, 150 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, 125 
3 Waltham Gold Watche: gee 100 
4 Wi am Gold Watch ee eee 15 
9 Waltham Gold Watch 8 ee 60 
10 Waltham Gold Watche: nS 50 
10 Waltham Gold Watche 0: oat 40 
15 Waltham Silver Watch Ae) 30 
20 Waltham Silver Watch 25 
30 Waltham Silver Watch o 20 
40 Waltham Silver Watche: ss 16 
55 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “ 12 


The Presents Offered Above 


‘Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The small number of TEN new names se- 
cured a Watch last year, when only 
ninety-four Watches were 
given as Presents. 


Now over One Hundred more Watches 
will be given. 


Almost every subscriber, therefore, has an 
opportunity this year to secure a Watch 
who works heartily and successfully 
for the paper. 


The Cifts. 


These Presents will be given to the two hun- 
dred and four subscribers who secure the two hun- 
dred and four largest numbers of new names, no 
matter which of the Premiums or Commissions they 
may receive for their new subscribers. 


‘Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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EW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 


OFFERED FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 





WE OFFER the following new and very attractive 
emiums,—in addition to those offered in our Annual 
st last October.—as fresh inducements to our readers 
obtain New Subscribers to the COMPANION. These 
ticles are as good, or better, and of more value than we 


aim for them, and can be purchased at the prices 
ven, - 


CONDITIONS. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
i is made fn advance. 


These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
»w subecribers, not to new subscribers. . 


No person sending his own name asa subscribor can re- 
ive a Premium for it, 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
w full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
ithe new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 


No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
wted for each one, has been received by us. 


W~ Send fora fall Premium List, if you have not received one. 








Premiums. 
lelly’s Silver Mine. Given for one new name. 


This is a most charming story for girls, written by ““H. H.” We cannot 
tae it too much Itt is the story of a New England family who go to Col- 
wo to live. Nelly hears stories of the treasures of the Colorado Mountains, 
id thinks she discovers a silver mine. The reader will certainly discover a 
‘ser mine in Nelly's charming character, and besides reading a most de- 
thtfal story, will gain an instructive view of life in the far West. Given 
conenew name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


‘onald’s School-Days. By Gxx. 0. 0. Howanp, U. 8. A. 
Given for oue new name. 


This is the best book for boys we havo recently seen. It gives a picture of 
d-time school-life that excites the interest and wins the heart of the reader, 
excites am interest that is ennobling. We gets view of Donald’s school- 
» and sports, his academy life and college training; his vacations and 
hool-tesching. It preeents so realistic » picture of the old-time develop. 
ent of successfal scholars and professional men, that it has a romance and 
traction for boys of older growth as well as for the young. Given for ono 
wname. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


very Day Faots for Every Day Life. Given for one new name. 


‘Tals book is a convenient Encyclopedia for every family. It contains 
wre than 400 pages of finely printed matter. It treats of more than 1000 


Venetian Jewelry. — Very Elegant. 


This new Jewelry is very beautifal. It is made from the very best gold- 

te, and will wear along time. The ornamental designs on the face of the 

Iry are in beautiful colored enamel-work, on @ background of fine gold 
color.” This cnamelloc- ornamentation will never lose its beauty or tarnish. 


Venetian Cuff Pins, No. 3. Given for one new name, 









Lily pattern, handsome and durable. Sure to please. Given forone new 
name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Venetian Shaw! and Lace Pin, No.12I. Given for one new name. 

‘This Beautiful Shaw! or 
Lace Pin is most clegant- 
ly ornamented in bright 
enamel. If desired, we 
can send instead of the @2-cmrao 
Stork pattern, a beautiful Lily of the Valley design, which matches the Cuff 
Pins. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer itfor sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Venetian Sleeve Buttons, No. 360. Given for one new name. 


Neat, appropriate, durable and 
admired by all, Given for one new g 
Postage and pack- 


We offer them for sale, includ- 
Ing the payment of postage by us, 
for $1. 





Venetian Sleeve Buttons, No. 366. Given for one new name. 


@ Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer these Buttons for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Venetian Set of Jewelry, No. 372. Given for two new names. 


‘This Set consists of Sleeve Buttons, Col- 
lar Button and three Bosom Studs. Each 











M piece is beautifully ornamented and very 
Hj handsome. Entire set given for two new 
names. Postage and packing, 9 
cts. We offer the Sct for salo, including 
the payment of postage by us, for $2. 
Price of Collar Button aud Studs alone, 
postage paid by us, for $1. Buttons, $1. 






Fret Saw Pin, Solid Gold. Given for one new name. 

Frot Sawing has now become so popular that we 
have designed and manufactured » Fret Saw Badge 
GAY| Pla. The cut shows the exact siso and style of this 
: pretty Pin. It is solid gold, is handsomely chased, 
and hax a place for initials, Two or three initials 15 cts. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 





ferent subjects that relate to home living, divided in parts as follows: Ac- 
DEts axp Dismase, their Remedies, nature of medicines, etc.; Animal 
‘nyriology in all its subdivisions ; Chemistry for the household ; Cookery for 
very housebokl ; Food, Frult, Furniture, Infancy and Childhood, Houses, 
lardening, Amusements, Law and Miscellaneous. Each topic can be readily 
wand both by the index and also by the dictionary arrangement. The pur- 
‘ee of the author has been to pack within its pages as much reliable informa- 
boa on as large a variety of subjects as would render the book valuable in 
eanection with nearly all the requirements of every-day life. We have 
made arrangements for a large edition of this book, and desire to favor our 
Bhecribers in its purchase. We give this book for one new name. Post- 
we and packing, 9 cts. 


We offer It for rale, including the payment of postage by ns, for $1. The 
emer price was $1 50. 


Shipman's Patent Shuting Board. Given for one new mame. 
This wonder- er 

bd little inven- 
ton will great- 
yald the fret 
avyer in put- 
tng work to- 
pier It ts 
venposed of a 
skck walnut 
‘hating board, 





\ax8 inches, by means of which you can square up work, bevel edges, make | send an 11-foot Hammock, sustain 1,000 pounds’ weight, for $2, and 25 cts. 


nitre, square Joints, &.,&c. A fine nickel plated plane goes with each 
Shuting Board, also instructions, It should be the companion of every one 
who wes the Bracket Saw Given for one new name, Postage and 
packing, 27 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1, and 24 cts. In stampe for postage. 


Garden Tools, Improved. Given for one new name. 


These toois are made for the use of girls 
/ and ladies about their flower-gardens; 
also for men and boys in the vegetable 
gardens, They are about 12 inches long, 
strong, neatand durable. Every home in 
the city or country that has a bit of 
ground for flowers or vegetables, as well as 
every farm, should have one of these sota. 
Give the children tools, and set them to 
work doing good to others and gaining 
health for themselves. We give this !m- 
proved and elegant set for only one new 
name Postage and packing, 21 

cts. 

We offer the vet for sale, including the 
payment of postage by us, for $1. Wo 
will xend 6, by express, to one address 

for $460; 12, by express, to one address for $7 0. 





We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Union Web Hammock. Given for one new name and 25 cts. extra. 


Have you ever 
enjoyed the rare 
loxury of a Ham- 
mock? We say 
luxury, because 
there is nothing 
like it to rest the 
tired body and 
mind during the 
hot months of 
summer. Every 
one who lives in 
the country, fram 
baby to grand- 
parents, ought to 
own a Hammock. The one we here offer ie the celebrated Union Was 
Hawvock. It is ten fect long and has a 6-Hot bed, and is warranted 
to sustain 500 pounds weight, This Hammock is superior to thoee im- 
ported, as each mesh is interwoven, which renders it imposstble to unravel. 
‘Variegated in color, and very handsome, If you wish to enjoy the warm af- 
ternoons and evenings you can best do it ina Union Web Hammock. Given 
for one new name and 25cts. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1, and 25 cts, in stamps to pay postage. We can 





Patent Folding Scissors. Nicxet Prarep. Given foronenew name. 

There Pocket Folding Scissors are made from 
the best material, and are nickel plated to prevent 
rusting. They are convenient for carrying in the 
pocket, and are quickly adjusted for use. We 
give free, with scissors, areal morocco case. Glven 
forone new name, Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer them for aale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Fisherman’s Pooket Outfit. Given for one new name. 





This consists of a strong | 
canvas case, leather 
bound. It contains an 
assortment of Hooks, 
Lines, &c., also a good 
















Tho inside of the case fs 
waterproof, and contains 
& patens cushion forhold- 
Ing hooks, Given for only 
one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 0 





cts. 
i We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


knife for dressing fish. | 


Stamping Outfit for Embroidery. Given for one new name, 





Deantiful spray of flowers, worked with silk in colors, adds great beauty to 
articles of use as well as of ornament. This Outfit consists of 10 Parchment 
Patterns of aprays of flowers, vines, butterflies, comer ornaments, Sc., for ” 
working in silk, Tollet Mats, Shawl Bags, Slippers, Children's Dresses, Pil- 
low Shams, Skirt Borders, Table Spreads, &c., &c. ; also 1 Distributing Pad, 

1 Box Black Stamping Powder, 1 Box White Stamping Powder and complete 
lessons, Many teachers charge $5 for giving lessons in Embroidery Stamp- 
ing, besides charging $1 75 for the Outfit. With this Outfit any lady can ac- 
quire the art herself and do a profitable business in her neighborhood stamp- 
ing for others, We also give one initial free with each Outfit, Given for 
only one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

Wo offer the Outfit for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 


Three-Jointed Fishing Rod with Tackle. For one new name, 


eg) 
(CoS 


\ 


Here is s prise which will make the eyes of any boy sparkle who delights 
in fishing It consists of a real Three-Jointed Fishing Rod with strong brass 
ferrules, This Rod {s suitable for trout and for most kinds of fishing. It 
also contains 2 good Lines, 6 assorted Hooks, 2 new style Sinkers, 2 splendid 
Fly Hooks for trout and 2 Hooks attached to halror gut mell. This splen- 
did outfit is given for one new name. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 26. 





Houchin’s Revolving Grater. Given for one new name. 

‘This is a useful family article. It is well 
raade, and is not liable to get out of order. It 
is used for grating squash, pumpkin, cocoa- 
nut, horseradish, &c. The teeth do not choke 
up, and it cuts faster than any other Grater. 
Given for one new name, Postage and 
packing, 20 cts. 

We offer it for sale, Including the payment 
of postage by us, for $1. 





Bonanza Printing Press with Ink, Type, Cards, &c. Given 


for throc new names. 


With this Out- 
fit almost any 
boy or girl can 
do a paylug 
business at card 
printing. The 
Press is made 
a entirely of mal- 
BF leabloiron. Itis 
Japanned and Is 
tastefully orna- 
mented with red and gold stripes, It is provided with Ink Table, Platen 
Bands, Screw Chase 2}4x4 inches in size. We give with the Press, 1Com- 
posing Pallet, inch Composition Roller, 1 box Best Card Ink, 1 Set Spacing 
Reglet, 1 Pack White Bristol Cards and a full 2A, $2 font of fancy type, 
with spaces and quads. The whole pat up ina slidtug-cover wooden box, 
Given for only three new names. It must be sent by Bxpress. 

Wo offer the outfit for sale for $3. 

















The Favorite Watch. Given for fifteen new names, 


‘The Favorite is an American Watch, and 
is made especially for us, The movement 
is full-plate expansion balance, and has 7 
Jewels, The Caso is coin silver and weighs 
ounces. We have tested these Watches, 
and can assure our readers that they are 
as accurate time-keepers as almost any $25 
Watch to be found. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity, because it is genuine. Every Watch 
will be regulated anti tested before it is 
sent from our office. Either a Hunting 
Case ot Open Face Watch will be given for 
fifteen now names. 

We offer either for sale for $10, and 35 
cents for postage and packing. 





Giant Steam Engine. Given for one new name. 


This Steam Engine has more power than 
any other of its sise ever made, It has a 
strong, polished brass boiler, a metal steam 
chest, a perfect oacillating piston, with metal 
piston-rod and bearings. The fiy-wheel is 
strong, and is connected with the pulley by 
moans of a metal shaft, It has a fine epirit- 
lamp and a polished brass bare on which 
the boller rests, This is Juat the Engine to inter- 
est the young people In mechantca, It is perfectly 
, simple, and eaay to operate. Fill the boiler 
horos full of water, light the spirit-lamp, and 

v minutes tho Engine wifl start like a thing 
} j l the fly-wheel making several thousand revo- 

Lh lutions per minute, It cannot explode, 
Vi 2 as it has a perfect safety valve, Given 

for ono new name, Postage and 


7 ee 


We offer It for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1, 
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Improved Saw Outfit. With Rosewood Enamel 
+ Handle and Nickel-Plated Ferrule. Given for one 
new name. -f 


Boys and Girls find a rapid 
sale, at good prices, for Clocks 
which they make with the Fret 
Saw. Most Clock designs are 
so difficult to saw out and put 
together that a person can 
hardly get paid for stock and 
time. We have therefore de- 
signed this splendid clock of 
the “Queen Anne” style, which 
is easy to saw ont, and sim- 
pleto put together. It will find 
A quick sale if nicely made. 

To Every Person who from this date obtains our 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit, or who purchaser 


it of ua, 
WE GIVE FREE 


1 Design for a 85 Queen Anne Clock. 

1 Design for a $2 50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a $3 Eastlake Book-Shelf. 

1 Design for a @2 Eastlake Foot-Rest. 

1 Design fora 61 75 Eastlake Bracket. 
Designs for $50 worth of Brackets, &c. 


Thousands of Boys and Girls find steady em- 
ployment and good pay at fret-sawing. To ald you in 
making money, we propose to fnrnish all parties who 
from this date obtain our Bracket Saw Outfit, the set of 
clock works to match the “Queen Anne,” with dial, glass 
face, hands, key, &c., at @1.25,which is a reduction of 
fifty cents, 

With each Saw Outfit we shall give a certificate, which 
will be good until used, and will entitle you to buy the 
clock works of us at @1.25, The regular price is @1.75. 
Only those who obtain onr Saw Outfit from this date 
will be entitled to this reduction on the clock works, 





$6.75 for Si. 


When you buy our Bracket Saw Outfit 


Sor B1, you get for @1 what would cost 
you, as usually sold in the stores, 88.75. 
The 18 designs alone, if bought separately, 
would cost you at least $5.60. 





orR NEW 


BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


NOW CONSISTS OF 
1 Steel Frame, 75 Bracket and Orna- 
mental Designs (full size). 1 Doz. Best 
Steel Saw Blades, 1 Brad Awl, 1 Sheet 
Sand Paper, 200 Miniature Designs 
(with a price list at full size), 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper, 5 Silhouette Designs (Comic), 1 
Book of Instructions for Wood Sawing and 
‘Wood Carving—24 pages. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
20 cts. i 
We offer it for rate, postage paid by us, for 81. 


The Companion Autograph Album and one 
Copy of Choice Selections. Given for one 


new name. 





This is 9 most beautiful and desirable Autograph Al- 
bum. It is handsomely bound, has embossed gilt covers, 
round corners, and giltedges. Besides the ordinary blank 
pages for collecting the names of your friends, there are 
over 30 pages on which are reproduced the fac-simile 
names of as many distinguished people. We mention a 
few of them: Bayard Taylor, Whittler, Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, Tennyron, Louisa Alcott, Dickens, Holmes, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Queen Victoria, Thackeray, President 
Hayes, &c., &c. In addition, we have reproduced In the 
hand-writing of the authors stanzas from many famous 
poems. As these were photographed directly from the 
original writing, it will show how they looked when writ- 
ten. Among them are stanzas from “America,” ‘“Excel- 
slor,’” “Homo, Swoct Home,” ‘Old Ironsides,” “Maud 
Muller,” “Thanatopsis,” “The Minute Gun,” ‘Old 
Oaken Bucket,” &c., &, This makes the Companion 
Autograph Album the choicest ever published. The Book 
of “Choice Selections” contains 82 pages, comprising 
original and sclected, friendly, affectionate, humorous 
and dedicatory verses, suitable for inscriptions in Auto- 
graph Albuns. Both given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 7 

We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. The 
“Choice Selections” we will send separately on receipt of 
20 cents. 


Lady’s Pearl-Handled Knife, Scissors and 
Folding Boot-Buttoner. For one new name. 






This is a tempting 
SS premium for the ladies, 
pear! -han- 

dled, ln 


as it contains threo 
good and useful arti- 
day's knife, a paimof superior six-inch laily’s sciatont, anid 
a folding packet boot-buttoner, nickel-plated. All given 


—a fine two- 

bladed, 

for only one new name. Postage and packing, 12 
ets. 


genuine 
Wooffer the package for rale, postage paid by us, for $1. 
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Lady’s Pocket-Book, Improved. Given for one 
mew name. 


For a long time we 
have been seeking to 
find a better Lady's 
Pocket-Book for our 
readers than we could 
find last fall. Wehave 
spent much time 
among manufacturers 
of New England and 
New York, and have 
now found our ideal Lady’s Pocket-Book. It is made of 
elegantly finished red or black Leather, and looks as fine 
asthe best Russia Leather books, It has two compartments 
on each side, and each ia lined with soft brown leather. 
One side is closed with an ornamental leather tuck, and 
the other with a nickel-plated clasp The centre opening 
is also roft leather, and is designed for specie, bills, or 
dress samples. This is closed with a nickel clasp and 
frame. The handle is made of the same leather as the 
book, and is attached by two rings and kept in place by 
two beads of steel, all of which are beautifully nickel- 
plated, This book is handsome enough for the rich, and 
very durable for the poor. We will send either the black 
orred. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Thorne’s Portable Cooker, No. 4. Given for 
one new name. 





This isa recent invention, It is at least fifty per cent, 
better than any other article ofits kind. Iv is invaluable 
for Tourists, Sportsmen, Laboring Men, Travelling Men, 
Railroad Men, Pienic Parties and every one who cannot 
eat his foot at his own table. It will boil water quicker 
than a cook-stove; will fry meat, eggs, fish, &c., as well 
as any cook-stove, Specially adapted to the sick-room. 
We have tested these goods in our office, and cannot com- 
mend them too much for all we claim for them. No. 4 
consists of one Stove, with four Screw Top Burners, one 
Fry Pan, one Coffee and Tea Dish (holds two full cups), 
one Knife, Fork and Spoon. Seven pices, and all packed 
in a neat box 6%4x1%4 inches. Given for only one new 
name. Postage and packing, 21 cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1. 


Thorne’s Portable Cooker, No.5. Given for 


two new names. 





This is larger than No. 4, and contains more pieces. It 
is designed for two or more persons. It consists of one 
Stove, ono two-quart Coffee Dish and Fry Pan, two elght- 
inch Dinner Plates, one Tablespoon, two Knives, two 
Forks, two Teaspoons, two Cups, one Salt and one 
Pepper Cup. Sixteen pieces packed in a box 8x41, 
inches. Given for two new names. Postage and 
packing, 50 cts., or by express, and charges 
paid by one receiving it. 

We offer it for sale for $2. We will send it by mail if 
50 cts. is sent for postage, otherwise we will send by ex- 
press, 


Pearl-Handled Pocket-Knife, Four Blades. 


Given for one new name. 





dle, which makes it the most desirable knife of the kind 
we have ever offered. It has one large blade and three 
smaller ones, which are made from the best English steel. 
This knife ian gem for any boy toown, Given for ohe 
newname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Genuine Wostenholm Farmer's Knife. 


Given for ono new name. 





Farmers, mechanics, and all who require a strong jack- 
knify of tho finest cutting quality of steel, can find here 
sucha knife. This itn genuine Woatenholin I XL knife, 
with o polished horn handle, a large and a small blade. 
We guarantee that no better cutting knife can be found 
atany price, Given foronenew name. Postage and 


packing, 9 cts. 





We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





COMPANION. 
ROYAL ARCHERY. 


(Wright & Thorn’s Patent.) 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sent. 


Archery {s the royal outdoor 
sport of England, Within the + 
past two years It has gained a | 
strong hold in this country. Last 
year it was impossible to supply 
the immense demand for Archery 
Goods. In many localities Archery 
is fast taking the place of Croquet 
as an out-door sport for ladies and 
gentlemen. It is a fascinatizg, 
healthy and social pastime. We 
now offer a new line of Archery. 
which is of American invention, 
and is superior to old-style Arch- 
ery imported from England, and 
much cheaper in price. The pat- 
ent “Royal Bows” are so made 
that they can be taken apart and 





packed into » small space. By a peculiar construction, it permits the arrow 
to pass through fixed bearings in the centre of the Bow without touching 
the wings in the arrow. The Royal Bows are much finer in appearance, and 
more durable, than any other kind made. 

For Two New Names we give a two dollar Royal Bow, made of 
second growth ash, highly finished, with japanned metal centre and nickel- 
plated tips. Length, 5 feet, and a 5-inch centre. 

For One New Name we give four 20-inch patent arrows, Brass 
Points and Nocks with the improved Hair-Cloth Wings. Price of these ar- 
rows, $275 per dozen. 

For One New Name we give one 12-inch Quiver with Belt. Price, $1. 

For Two New Names we give one 24-incti Improved Extra Quality 
Target, Price, $210. 

For Two New Names we give one 4 feet 6-inch Folding Target Stand. 
Price, $2. See cut No. 2. 

For One New Name we give one Leather Finger Tip. Price, $1. 

For the benefit af parties living at a distance, we have prepared an Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Archery Goods which we will send to any one on appli- 
cation, We will also send Hintaon Archery, Rules for forming and regulating 
Archery Clubs, and much other information which will be of value. We keep 
an assortment of Royal Archery Bows, costing from $1 to $7 each; also all 
grades, sizes and prices of Quivers, Arrows, Targets, &c. We send all 
Archery goods by Express. 

Cut No. 1 shows the Finger-Tips, which have leather thimbles, to prevent . 
the string from hurting the fingers. 

No, 2 shows the Target-Stand when folded. 

No. 3 shows the Bow taken apart for packing. It also shows the metal 
centre. 

No. 4 shows the Royal Bow strung ready for shooting. 
Any of the goods mentioned will be sent by express on receipt of price. 









































































THE GENUINE 


HOLLY SAW, 


TAB L E With more than $2 worth 


of Patterns, extra Saw 
* Blades, Drill Points, Man- 

ual of Instruction, &c., 
given for only 

THREE NEW NAMES. 
We will give free the following valuable list 
of articles lo every one who earns this Saw asa 
Premium or buys it forcash, With this Saw amd 
these splendid Designs, any boy or girl ought to 
make enough money to clothe themselves for a 
Year, besides filling their homes with beautiful 
articles for ornament and use. 

1 Design for a 

1 Design for a 


















Princess Wall-Pocket. 
Sastlake Book-Shelf. 





1 Design for a $2 Slipper-Holder. 
Also Designs for $50 worth of Brack- 
ets, 200 Miniature Designs, 6 Bil- 
houette Designs, 1 Sheet Impression 
Paper, 12 Best Steel Saw Blades, 2 
Best Drill Points, 1 1Nustrated Man- * 
ual of Fret Sawing and Wood Cary- 
ing. 

‘This cut gives a good idea of this 
splendid Holly Scroll Saw with 
which thousands of boys are 
now doing a good and profitable 
business at jig sawing. This isa 
better machine than was sold five 
vears ago at S10, It is all iron 
with the exception of the arms 
which are ash. The Holly Scroll 
Saw hasa perfect Tilting Table 
for doing inlaid work, and an extra 

powerful Drill, with which you 
n drill iron as well as wood. 
Tt is 83 inches high, and has 18 
inches swing. It will do as good 
work, will saw out as large work 
d will saw as fast as any @10 
w, besides being as handsome 
any high cost‘machine. The 
Holly Scroll Saw is painted in 
rich colors, and is ornamented 
with green leaves and searlet 
berries of the Holly Tree, and 
has gold scroll work on the lega, 
The Holly Saw can be 
sent either by Freight or 
Express. Itis packed in a 
case 3 feet long, 15 inches 
wide and 4inches deep, and. 
weighs about 80 pounds. 
All New York and Weatern 
orders will be filled from 
our storehouse in Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 

The Holly is the best 

$3 Saw In the world. 
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Remember that by obtaining 
ly three new subscribers, we 
will give you this splenaid Scroll 
Saw, with over $2 worth of 
full-size Designs, Blades, Drill 
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For the Companton. 


“US CHILLUNS.” 
By Mary E. C, Wyeth, 


It was a most unacconnt- 
able whim of papa’s—that 
of taking us children out in- 
to those Arkansas wilds. 
The only explanation of it, 
or excuse for it, that he 
ever offered, was that he 
credited us with more pluck 
than we proved ourselves to 
possess, His idea was, that 
he and the boys could 
toughen themselves by a 
wrestle with the soil, while 
Del and I should heroically 
assist in the undertaking. 

Father and the boys went 
out first, and cleared a little 
spot and built a cabin, and 
then sent for us. They met 
us at Little Rock, and con- 
veyed us in a great covered. 
farm-wagon, up hill and 
down dale, over miles of 
beautiful but uninhabited 
conntry, to one of the lone- 
liest spots that one could 
well imagine. . 

We had been riding for 
nearly three days, camping 
out at night, and on the af- 
ternoon of the third day, 
after driving throngh a nar- 
row wood-road for several 
hours, we came upon an 
open space about as large 
as a—well, as a town-hall 
—in the middle of which 
was a tiny log cabin. 

The cabin had three 
rooms; one for male mem- 
bers of the family, one for 
Del and me, and one for parlor, kitchen, and 
living room. Father had sent up two wagon- 
loads of furniture from Little Rock, and had 
fitted up the cabin really very comfortably and 
tastefully. 

We had a cow and calf, some pigs and chick- 
ens, and two dogs. 

For the first week or two we got on very well. 
Papa and the boys were planting our little gar- 
den, and tinkering up things generally. After 
that they went off every morning to the out- 
skirts of the claim, and worked at clearing up 
the boundary lines, and felling trees for fence 
rails. And so day after day, and week after 
week, we were left alone all day long in the si- 
lence. ‘Oh that silence!’’ exclaimed Del. In- 
deed, it was almost beyond endurance. 

The sun shone silently in the far-off sky; the 
clonds floated silently above us; the grass grow 
silently at our feet; all around us the tall trees 
stood in solemn silence. A sense of unutterable 
loneliness pervaded the air. Nothing we could 
do seeined to disenchant the terrible solitude. 

We busied ourselves with our household 
duties, we read, and practised our music lessons— 
papa had gent out a melodeon for us from Little 
Rock—and we fed the cow, and pigs, and chick- 
ens, and dogs, until it was a wonder they didn’t 
burst; but for all our efforts the days seemed to 
have the length of weeks, and the insupportable 
loneliness only increased with each succeeding 
week, 

Neighbors, we had nong. We were just sur- 
rounded by miles and miles of forest in every 
direction. 

Of course, papa and the boys made things a 
bit lively for us in the evenings and early morn- 
ings, but somehow the days only seemed more 
desolate and the silence more intolerable after 
they were gone. Sometimes { wonder Del and 
I didn’t turn into wooden girls—or raving ani- 
Ace, 








“U8 OHILLUNS.” 


But one day, when we had exhausted every 
resource of occupation, we concluded to drown 
our sorrows in forgetfulness, if possible, and al- 
though it was nearly five o'clock, and pretty 
nearly time to prepare supper, we lay ourselves 
down and deliberately went to sleep. 

I was awakened by Del shaking me, and 
whispering in a frightened voice that there 
was a knocking at the door. 

Sure enough there was a steady knock, knock, 
knock! 

I sprang to my feet, bolted the door, and 
called out, ‘“Who’s there?” 

‘Taint no pusson jis’ ‘cep’ us chillans,” came 
the quick response, in unmistakable accent. 
“Us chilluns dun’ come to gee y’alls.”” 

Del just danced up and down. ‘For mercy 
sake, Dodo,” she said, ‘‘do open that door some 
time to-day, and let them in.’’ 

You can’t think how excited we were. The 
bare idea of company, no matter of what sort, 
so it was friendly, made the blood bound in our 
veins, and I could feel my heart beat as I slid 
back the bolt to welcome our unexpected guests. 

“Where in the world did you come from?’ 
cried Del, as soon as the open door revealed ‘‘us 
chilluns’’ to our view. 

“Kil missy,” giggled the largest of the five, 
“us chilluns dun bin gwine a-nuttin’, an’ a- 
*simmonin’, an’ we’s dat fur f’'m home der aint 
no use in ebber studyin’ ’bont gittin’ back dar 
dis day. We dun heerd y’alls bin libbin’ hyah, 
so we jis goed fur to come fer to see ye.” 

“Well, do come in,” said Del, delightedly, 
taking the girl by the hand, and drawing her 
into the room. “Come in, children. Aren't 
you tired? Where do you live? Whoare you?” 

“Laws! missy,” answered the girl, who 
seemed to be abont fifteen years old. ‘‘We lib 
wid Uncle Ben an’ mammy down to de Fawks. 
jis’ apast de Brainch. ‘Corse we'se tired, dun 
trabbled dat fur dis yer day. We’se jis us 








chilluns. 
My ! 
She stood wid wide- 
mouthed, gazing around the room, Del 
gave the children seats, and asked them | 
if they were hungry. ‘This aroused the 
big girl, and she turned on the chil- 
dren,— 

“No, yo’ isn’t hungry. Yo’ dar say y'ose 
hungry. Yo’ Meriky! Yo’ Moffy Jane! Yo’ 
Usly Ann! Yo’ Pinky Boodle! Yo’ jis dar say 
y’ose hungry!"” 

“Dell law! Bobry, yose hungry yo'se’f,”” re- 
torted the one whom she had designated as 
Meriky. ‘Yo’ dun say yo'se’f jis outside de 
do’, as how yo’ specs dem white folks” — 

“Yo’ shet yo’ sassy mouf, yo’ Meriky,”’ inter- 
rupted Bobry, charging upon Meriky, who 
dodged behind Moffy Jane, upsetting her and 
Pinky Boodle, who in her turn set up a lusty 
howl, having bumped her nose against the sharp 
corner of a cricket. 

“Now, looky heah, Bobry,” put in Usly—she 
of the solemn countenance— ‘‘yo’ don’ go for 
to upsotting de chilluns dat ar way when yo’ go 
for to see white pussons. Jis’ yo’ take a cheer 
an’ sot down, jis like missy tole yo’.”” 

Del just acted like a crazy girl. She keptsay- 
ing, ‘‘O Dodo! isn’t it too funny! Did you 
ever see anything so charming? Don’t let them 
goaway. Let’s keep them, every one.” 

I picked up Moffy Jane from her tangle off 
chairs, comforted Pinky Boodle, and gave them 
all the promise of a good supper. Then while 
Del went to the pantry to open a can of peaches, 
I questioned the children a bit more leisurely. 

Bobry subsided sufficiently to inform me that 
“mammy dun lib in de cabin down to de Fawks, 
an’ Uncle Ben, he’s pap, he dun bushin’ in de 
clarin’;”’ by which felicitous phrase she meant 
to convey the fact of her father's employmentat 
fencing in with brush his bit of cleared land. 

““We'se dun got heap o’ crop dis year, we is; 
and us chilluns dun gwine fotch y’ alls some 
sweet tater squashes nex’ time we comes. Is 
yo’ got heap o’ ’simmons?”’ 

“Not many,” I answered, explaining that the 
persimmon trees grew at some distance from our 
house. and that we did not often go into the 
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haps. For at the end of every petition, as my 
father prayed, Meriky uttered a dismal groan, 
and Usly and Moffy Jane both cried out, ‘‘Ya-as, 
dat’s sho.” And every now and again Bobry 
would pipe out in the shrillest voice, “‘Amen! 
O, glory!’" 

Tassure you that although this was the short- 
est prayer I ever knew papa to offer, yet cer- 
tninly it was the one that met with the heartiest 
reaponse from those who worshipped with him, 

When papa and the boys went out to look after 
the cattle, Bobry volunteered her experience, 
and I tell it because it shows a common phase 
of religious life among the negroes. 

Said she, talking through her nose, in a most 
unnataral twang, ‘‘Sistering, ef yo’ dun say de 
wuhd, I gibs yo’ my 'sperience.”” 

“What's that?’”’ said Del. 

“Dat my ‘sperience, missy. 
duu got dat ‘ligion.” 

“Do tell us about it.” And thus she began: 

“Ye see I'se sich a pow'ful.sinnah! I dun 
seek ’ligion, an’ seek ’ligion. Caint find him 
nowhars, Folks say, ‘Yo’ go down in de val- 
leys, yo’ Bobry,—go down dem deep valleys,— 
dar yo’ geta shet dem sins,—dar yo’ gets ’ligion, 
po’ sinnah.’ 

“Dell law! I dat wickid I couldn’t fin’ dem 
valleys. 

“Den one night I wake up, an’ I rise ont de 
bed in de middle ob it, an’ I mawches out in de 
wile woods, kase I aint gwine cum back no mo’ 

tell I finds dem valleys whar dey gits ’ligion, I 
says. 

“O missy, I mawched straight to dem valleys 
an’ dar I see big white angel a standin’, 

“What yo’ want, yo’ Bobry?’ he say. 

“©, good golly! Marse angel,’ I say, ‘I’se dat 
onregenrit I’se dun bin seekin’ ‘ligion.’ 

“ Yo’ see dat pit ob fiah, Bobry?’ he say. 

“Den fo’ I cotch my bref he dun grab po’ 
Bobry by de froat an’ hole her ober de pit. 

“Ki! how de flames roll up an’ de smoke po’ 
out! ‘Yo’ see dat smoke?’ de angel say. 

“Den he jis chuck po’ Bobry up an’ down, up 
an’ down, in dat smoke, an’ ober dem flames. 
Den de angel say,— 

“Dis yertorment waiting forall sich as yo’ is. 
Yo’ g’long an’ git dat ‘ligion now, fo’ sho. 
Noneo’ yo’ foolin’. G'long an’ find dem feastin‘ 
tables ef yo’ don’t want be drap in dis torment.’ 

“O missy, I dut skeered! I prayed de Lawd, 
‘O Lawdy mussy, O mnssy, mussy, Lawd," all de 
way np dem valleys, an’ sho’s yo’ bana, all on a 
sadden dar peared dem feastin’ tables way high 
up in de a'r. 

“Bobry dun feasted on glory! Bobry dun eat 
an’ drink he’self chock plum full ob dat ’ligion! 
O, what I gwine keep my mouf shet fo’? When 
de Lawd sot me free, yo’ spose he sot me free 
fo’ bea dumb chile? 0, T’se free, I'se free, an’ 
I aint no dumb chile.” 

“I should think not,’’ said Del who was half- 
shocked at the strange exhibition. 

At that moment papa and the boys returned. 

“There is a wagon of some kind coming down 
the road,” said papa. “I shouldn't wonder if 
these children’s people were in search of them.” 

Sure enough, the sound of creaking wheels 
could be heard, and the dogs set up a fearful 
barking, and in the midst of the din, we heard a 
man’s voice shouting,— 

“Hallo! Mostah!”’ 

Papa opened the door, and there, perched up 
on the front seat of the funniest little old cart, 
drawn by a skinny mule, sat the queerest looking 
pair,—Uncle Ben and’ Mammy, we knew at a 
glance. 

“Good eben, mostah,’’ squeaked the man. “Is 
you dun seed dem chilluns?”” 

“Dar dey is,’ screamed the woman, who 
caught a glimpse of them through the open door. 
“Yo’ Bobry! ef I don’t peel de hide off yo'!”” 

“Scuse me, mostah,” spoke up Uncle Ben. 
“Dem’s my chilluns; dey dun run away. Dey 
de mose onreasonin’, Ole ’oman an’ me bin 
dribin’ ebber sence fo’ clock, clar frum de 
Brainch, arter dem chilluns.”’ 

“Here they are, all safe,’ said papa; “but you 
can’t take them home to-night, so you'd better 
alight, and come in. We'll contrive to take care 
of you and your family and beast for the night, 
I reckon.” 

But Uncle Ben couldn’t be persuaded. He 
“wan't used, like, ter leavin’ de cabin an’ dem 
dogs all night by derselves.”” 

Del began to coax the old mammy to come in 
and stay, and assured her that we had enjoyed 
the children’s visit, and added, “particularly 
Bobry's experience, which she has just given 
us.”” 

“Now yo'll cotch it,” said the solemn Usly, 
turning to Bohry. 

You ov-rht to have seen that woman as she lis. 
tened to Del. 

“Bobry dan gub yo’ dat ‘sperience? Bobiy! 


Dat de way I 
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g’long climb in dat kyaht. I'll bust yo’ head, 
yo’. Dat ar ain't Bobry’s ‘sperience, missy; 
Dat onregenrit nigga jis stoled dat ’sperience. 
Laws. missy, dat Bobry ain't got no ‘ligion. 
Nebber did hab. Dat my ‘sperience, she dun 
bin gub yo’. She hyar me tole it in the ‘speri- 
ence meetin’, aud den she pick it up an’ say it 
her one. 

“Moffy Jane, climb in dat kyaht. Meriky, is 
yo’ in dar? I’se dat bleeged to y’alls, mostahs 
an’ misays, fur keepin’ dem yer sassy chillune, 
an’ ef ebber dey comes roun’ a pesterin’ y’alls 
agin, T’'se be pow’ful bleeged to yo’ ef yo’ sets 
dem dogs onto em. Dat’ll fix ’em. Aint dat 
so, Uncle Ben?” 

Uncle Ben answered with a great haw-haw in 
his funny, squeaky voice, and the little mule 
with its comical load started off, just as our 
clock struck ten, 

T reckon they got to the Forks about breakfast- 
time next morning, but I don’t kuow. We never 
heard of any of them again. We lived on the 
memory of that visit, however, for weeks. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LOST FOUND. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

She saw David gazing intently at her hand. 
The color flashed into her cheek. The hand was 
whirled on its back, and the fingers trembled in 
haste on the palm, 

‘Whose ring are you wearing now?’ 

She answered lightly, trying to disarm his dis- 
approval; “It’s not an engagement ring.” 

But the brother's grave face did not relax. 

“It belongs to Mollie Bond, one of the girls.” 

“I have asked you not to wear borrowed or- 
naments,"’ said David. ‘‘Your own sense of pro-/ 
priety would keep you from it. To me it is un-| 
seemly, vulgar, indeed. You force me to use! 
strong words. Wearing borrowed finery’—— 

“T have to wear borrowed finery if I wear 
any,’ Edith said, hotly. ‘Yon never bought; 
me a piece of jewelry in your life.” | 

“Why have: ’t 1?” David said, with a slight! 
twitching at the corners of his mouth, 

Edith cast down her eyes to hide the shame | 
in them, and answered with softened voice, ! 
“Because you could not afford it.” | 

How mean it was to taunt David, the patient, | 
steadfast soul that from boyhood had taken the 
battle-brunt of life! 

“Then why not acquiesce in the fact that you 
cannot have such things, at least for the pres- 
ent? Why will you sacrifice your self-respect 
and really demean yourself by incurring obliga- 
tions?” 

“But you don’t know how hard it is to see all | 
the other girls with rings, and watches, and 
chatelaines, while you're as plain as a lead-pen- 
cil, withont even an ivory top.”” i 

“Do you think I don’t know it’s hard? Do 
you think I have not suffered to see you poor, | 
and to be poor?”’ 

Edith wondered if he had really suffered, he { 
seemed always so self-contained. 

“You surely would not choose rings and neck- | 
laces to the thorough course of music you are! 
having.” 

“I didn’t really want to put on the ring, but 
Mollie Bond insisted that I should. She put it 
on witha wish. I believe she does it just to show 
off her rings. She's always wishing her rings 
on to somebody's fingers.’” 

“Well, I wish her rings off your fingers,” 
David said, quietly. 

‘Well, don’t scold any more, Dady, and I'll 


never allow another girl to put a ring on my! 


finger, thongh I can’t see what great harm can 
come of it.’”’ 

“Can’t you see that you might lose the ring? 
At the best, it pains me and shames me to see 
you in borrowed plumage.”” 

He was six years older than Edith. Since the 
mother’s and father’s death, he had cared for 
her, worked for her, overlooking her education, 
keeping a loving watch over her conduct, stand- 
ing, indeed, as well as he conceived, in the stead 
of father and of mother to her. 

Edith doubtless missed her mother’s care and 
8 mother’s sympathy, and she may have felt at 
times, that David's pure and conscientious nat- 
ure made him exacting; ‘‘but he was faithful as 
the sun, moon and stars, put together,”’ she used 
to say. 

A few evenings after their conversation, 
Edith’s music-teacher, Prof. Pipp, gave a parlor 
concert, Each pupil had permission to invite 
one friend. 

“Of course I must invite David,” Edith 
thought, hoping in her heart that he would de- 
cline the invitation. so that she might ask Len 
Bat David did not decline. 

She had a piano solo As this was announced, 
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Edith slauced with complacent pride at the dia- 


mond flashing, starlike, on her finger. Len 
Harvey—invited by one of the other pupils— 
was standing near the instrament, and would be 
sure to mark the beautiful gem. 

When she was zented, and was waiting forthe 
Professor to place the music before her, she saw 
her brother was approaching her from the hack 
part of the room. He meant not only to hear 
how she played, but to see. 

“O my patience!’? she exclaimed, mentally, 
in a great fright, ‘‘he will see the ring.” 

In frantic haste, she tore the ring from her 
finger, and it dropped in her lap. By this time, 
the Professor had placed the music before her, 
and her fingers flew to the keys. But she was 
too nervous for a successful performance. Her 
fingers were in a panic. They tripped, they 
skipped, they stumbled and fluttered in a gener- 
ally wounded way. At last there was a complete 
breakdown, and Edith left the piano, her face 
blazing, her head reeling. 

The ring was forgotten; Len Harvey was for- 
gotten. She thought of nothing, remembered 
nothing, but David’s disappointment, his grave 
face, his downcast eyes. 

She sat, possessed by her humiliation, until 
the next performer had left the piano amid rap- 
turous applause. Then, witha throb of dismay, 
she remembered the ring. 

Of course it had fallen to the floor. 
it should be trod upon! 

When the concert was ended, Edith tried to 
avoid David by mixing with the crowd. She 
saw him exchanging words with her teacher, 
and took that opportunity to dodge in and out 
among the people till the piano was reached. 
Stooping, she hastily passed her hand over the 
carpet, under the piano, once, twice, three times. 
One and another person asked what she was 
searching for. 

“Oh, something,” said Edith. The publish- 
ing of the loss would reveal her to David. 

At length she heard a voice questioning which 
made her heart Icap,—her brother's voice. She 
sent a quick, startled glance to his calm face. 
She said the first thing that came into her 


What if 


‘ thonght which would divert him, 


“My writing-desk key,’ she answered. ‘But 
perhaps I didn’t bring it here,"’ she added, get- 
ting to her feet. ‘I must go and take leave of 
Mrs. Pipp,’’ she added, hurrying away to tell 
the hostess of her loss. 

“Lhaven’t time to look for it to-night. I will 
come around early in the morning, and make a 
good search,”’ Edith said. 

Mrs. Pipp promised that she would herself 
search for the ring after the guests had left the 
house. With this assurance, Edith was turning, 
with some feeling of relief, to rejoin her brother, 
when she perceived him by her side. Her heart 
jamped with a new fear. How much had he 
heard of what she had said? 

When they were in the street, and Edith felt 
David's warm hand get hold of hers, and felt 
hers tucked away under his arm, close to the 
true heart, she was melted to contrition, 

“David,”’ she said, with quick impetuosity, “I 
told you a story about looking for my key. It’s 
at home in the lock. I was looking for some- 
thing else.”” 

“I knew you were,” said David; but he did 
not ask her what the something was. 

When they reached home, they went to the 
sitting-room. Edith turned up the low-burning 
lamp. There in the full blaze was her desk, and 
in the lock was the key. 

“Just suppose I hadn't told David the truth!”” 
was the thought that went flashing through her 
mind. 

The next morning, early, she left the house to 
go to Mrs. Pipp’s to look for the ring. She was 
hastening by Mollie Bond’s dwelling without 
looking up. for she feared to mect Mollie. Just 
then she heard a window thrown up. She had 
a feeling as if she were about to be shot at. 

“Ede,” Mollie called, ‘‘please let me have my 
ring. I'm going with mamma to lunch at Judge 
Hart’s, this morning. I want to wear it.’”” 

“T think it’s nicer not to wear diamonds at 
lunch,” Edith said, trying to pass on. 

“But I want to wear it,’ Mollie persisted. 
“Wait, I'll come down to the gate and get it.’’ 

“T haven't it with me. I'll bring it around 
before lunch-time,” said Edith. hurrying away. 

“Well, be sure you do,”’ screaméd Mollie, ‘‘or 
T'll never lend you another!’’ 

“{ just wish you wouldn’t,” thought Edith, 
with a mental pout. 

“We've looked all over the room for the ring,” 
said Mrs. Pipp. 

“And haven’t you found it?’ Edith cried. 

“No, and I've had the parlor swept twice very 
carefully. T think the ring must have been 


‘picked np.” 


“Let me look; I know just where it must have 
fallen.” 
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Over, and over, and over, down on her knees, 
with a solicitnde piteous to see, Edith searched 
the floor; felt under the pinno; moved the furni- 
ture; moved the piano; felt along the edges of 
the carpet; looked in all probable places, and as 
many improbable ones, as, for instance, in the 
mocking-bird’s cage. 

At length, sick at heart, full of fear and dis- 
may, she started for home, taking care not to 
return by Mollie Bond’s house. The ring mast 
have been picked up by some one. She would 
advertise it in the evening paper. Stopping at 
the Gazette office, she prepared an advertise- 
ment, carefully worded, so that a reader could 
not know who had lost the ring. 

That evening she was crocheting while David 
read the paper aloud to her. She had nerved 
herself to hear him read her advertisement, yet 
when he did come to it, the effect was like scald- 
ing water to her face. 

“You would feel very unhappy,” David com- 
mented, “if you had borrowed a ring and lost it.”” 

“Yes,”’ she said, hardly able to steady her 
voice, and turning quickly to hide the tears that 
would come to her eyes. 

“But this advertisement will hardly accom- 
plish its purpose,” David said. ‘‘The fact that 
the person who picked up the ring did not speak 
of it to Mrs, Pipp showed an intention to keep it.”” 

At this Edith’s heart sank within her. 

About eight o’clock the doorbell rang. Edith 
jumped as at a musket-shot. She felt sure it 
was Mollie who had come for the ring. She 
rushed to the door, intent upon preventing an 
interview between her friend and David. 

The visitor was Mollie. ‘I have come for my 
ring,” she said. “I want to wear it to church 
to-morrow; I’m going to be confirmed, you 
know.” 

“Come into the parlor,” Edith stammered, 
fearing David would hear what was said. 

“No, P'll just take the ring, and will not stop.”” 

“Don’t speak so lond,’’ Edith implored, in a 
hoarse whisper. “I haven’t the ring with me. 
It’s—it’s at—I left itat Mrs. Pipp’s. I’m sorry.’’ 

“Oh well, it doesn’t matter!” said Mollie. “I'll 
Tun around to Mrs. Pipp’s and get it. I don't 
mind the walk at all.” 

She turned and was almost gone before Edith 
could arrest her. 

‘Wait a moment,” Edith said; “I didn't finish 
telling. I—I—Idropped the ring on the floor, 
concert night, and couldn't find it; but”—— 

“Why, Edith!” 

“But I’ve advertised it, and maybe”— 

“That ring cost a hundred dollars!”’ 

“What if I should have to replace it?” Edith 
thought in terror. ‘We could never spare a 
hundred dollars from our living.” 

“I wouldn’t have that ring lost for anything!” 

“Maybe I shall hear from it to-morrow.”” 

“My brother that’s gone to sea gave it to me,”” 
continued Mollie, ‘and he may be dead. We 
haven't heard from him for a year.”’ 

“What did you put iton my finger for?” Edith 
cried, bursting into tears. ‘You'd no business 
to lend me a valuable ring that you prized. It 
was mean in you, and I'll never forgive you for 
it. Perhaps I shall never find the ring, and then 
I could never be happy again. I wish I were 
dead this minute!”’ 

“Why, don’t go on so,” said Mollie, moved by 
Edith’s words. “I don’t care so much for the 
ring as all that.. My brother did give it to me to 
remember him by, but I've plenty of other things 
I can remember him by. As for the worth of 
the ring, I don’t mind that. Pa’s wells have 
ran oil enough while we've been talking to buy 
a ring like that for every finger I've got to my 
hands. But I guess ma’ll make a fuss, You 
know she was taught to be very economical 
when she was a girl, and so she’s stingy, and she 
can’t bear to lose anything, so I guess she'll 
make you pay for it. But I'm not going to get 
angry at you; I can’t ever forget the hard places 
in algebra you've helped me over. Don't cry 
any more.’’ 

On her way to school Monday morning, Edith 
stopped at the Gazette building. In a dispirited 
way she climbed the dirty steps to the office. 
She opened the door, and stood without epeak- 
ing. There was no eagerness, no hope in her 
face,—not even a question upon her lipg. 

“Well,” said the editor, running his finger 
and thumb into his vest-pocket, “I’ve got the 
ring. It was picked up by a young man at Prof. 
Pipp’s concert.”’ 

Edith suddenly clutched at her veil to get it 
over her face, snatched the ring, and hurried 
away crying. What a burden had dropped from 
her heart! The relief of that moment she will 
never forget. 

The dreadful matter had come to such a pleas- 
ant ending! Mollie and Mrs. Pipp could be 
pledged to secrecy, and David nced never be 
wounded by Icarning that she had broken her 
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promise, and had been hiding something from 
him. This was the happy thought that kept 
coming to her mind all through that school day. 

But when she went home at night, and met 
the level glance of David’s frank, honest eyes, 
her conscience stung her unspeakably. 

“Tm as mean and wicked as I can be!’ she 
said, with sudden impetuosity. “I borrowed a 
diamond ring to wear to the concert; it was 
worth a hundred dollars, and I lost it, and it was 
that I was looking for after the concert, and I 
put that advertisement in the paper. I just hid 
everything from you, you darling, good, hon- 
est’’— 

“Well, there, that will do,” said David, ready 
to smile. ‘You might have saved yourself much 
suffering if you had confided your trouble to me 
at the start. I knew all about it, for I saw you 
take the ring from your finger, saw it drop on 
the floor, and then I picked it up.”” 

“‘And you answered the advertisement!” Edith 
cried. 

“Yes; I did not want to force your confidence, 
I felt that you would tell me, and I’m not going 
to lecture you. There is no need of my pointing 
out the lessons, is there?”’ 

“No,’’ said Edith; ‘they have been burned 
into my heart. Shall I tell them to you? I 
must not break good promises; I must not tell 
stories, or try to keep a guilty secret from the 
one to whom I owe so much. Don’t'I know the 
lesson?” 

“I think you do,” said David. 
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IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Six Cuarrers.—Cuap. IV. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

Onur enterprise in the raising of cucumbers and 
pickling them did not turn out a great success. The 
birch sap made poor vinegar. All the pickles we 
sold to the Iumbermen did not bring twenty dollars. 

But we did better with the hay that we had made, 
though the four stacks on Mud Pond Stream were 
burned in October by a forest fire that was set by 
some sportsmen. The five stacks on Umbazookskus 
Meadow brought us thirteen dollars per ton, and 
weighed nearly seven tons. 

From this, we concluded that we had better go 
more largely into the making of hay the next year. 

But our cutting the hay on the meadow had opened 
the eyes of the lumbermen to the value of the grass 
there. They gave us to understand that they meant 
to cut it the following year themselves, 

Our right was about as good as theirs; but we 
féared they would burn our stacks. We knew, how- 
ever, of an equally good place down the Allequash, 
with the prospect of even a better market. 

Both above and below Allequash Falls, there were 
then several open bottoms unclaimed, where grass 
could be cut in large quantities. 

So, on the first days of July, we packed up our 
scythes, forks, rakes, etc., and launching our canoe 
into Mud Pond Stream, paddled through Chamber- 
lain, Eagle and Churchill Lakes, and so on down the 
Allequash. 

We had now finished the first four Books of Cesar, 
and had taken Virgil, the Zneid of which we began 
to translate in June. We had also bought an An- 
drews’ Latin Lexicon and a Harkness’ Latin Gram- 
mar. 

It was our plan to cut and stack twenty-five tons 
of hay on Alleqnash River; and as there was going 
to be a large “cut” of lumber made the next winter, 
we expected to get at least twelve dollars a ton for 
the hay. 

‘A party of men were at work on “booms,” up at 
Umsaskas Lake. One of them got his leg broken. 
They sent down to St. Francis, on the St. John’s 
River, for a doctor to set it. 

Going back down the Allequash, the doctor, whose 
name was Grey, saw us getting supper on the bank, 
and landed fora cup of tea. He happened to see 
our books, and was greatly interested to know that 
we were reading Virgil,—for he had studied Latin 
when he was a young man. 

We told him we had a good deal of difficulty with 
some lines of Virgil, and he kindly @uggested that 
we should go down to St. Francis and ask the priest 
to aid us in our studies. 

“Does he know Latin?” we asked. 

“Why, he reads it and talks it every Sunday,” 
sald Dr. Grey. 

“But I shouldn’t dare to go to a priest,” snid Ed. 

“Qh, you needn’t be afraid of Pere Deblois!” 
Innghed the doctor. ‘“Ife’s one of the best old gen- 
tlemen in the world.” 

Thus encouraged, we concluded to follow the 
good doctor’s advice; and the next week, the 
weather being dull, we took our Latin books and 
went to St. Francis in our canoe. 

Father Deblois lived in a pretty house, for that 
region, and had a flower-garden near his door. 
The house-roof was red, with a French scoop in it. 

He welcomed us heartily. We found that the 
doctor had told him all about us and our Latin. 

I suspect that the old gentleman was a little rusty 
in his Latin. For he presently called in a pale, gen- 
tlemanly young man, whom he introduced as Theo- 
dore Gouier, a student from this same Quebec Col- 
lege. To Theodore he entrusted the task of assist- 
ing us in our Virgil. 

Whatever else they teach at the Catholic College 








| at Quebec, they certainly teach Latin well. Theo- 
dore was an elegant scholar; no other adjective will 
express the ease and finish of his pronunciation and 
translations. He was very courteous, and assisted 
us with a certain pleasant yet grave cordiality, which 
much became him. 

Theodore offered to teach us as often as we chose 
to ome to him. We were very thankful, and told 
him to charge what was right, 
and we would settle the bill. 

He laughed for the first time, 
and assured us that he had no 
thought of taking pay. 

Father Deblois made us stop 
to dinner, and went down to 
our canoe with us. In short, he 

sated us most handsomely, 
hearty “ Good-by, my 
were ast words, 












his 


after making us promise to come again the next 
week. 

But we had not gone half a mile up stream before 
we met with a much leas friendly reception. The 
St. John’s is a sandy and pebbly river, and at low 
water seems to consist of a succession of pools, sepa- 
rated by stretches of quick water over sandbars, and 
sometimes by boulders. 

I noticed a number of cattle on the Canada shore, 
under some trees, and standing partly in the water 
todrink. We were paddling and poling so hard to 
get up one of the “rips” of swift water that I barely 
glanced at them, till a large black and white bull 
rushed out to us, with lowered horns and a gruff 
bellow. 

“Hi, there!’ Ed yelled, and Vet gave him a blow 
with the setting-pole. But in an instant, the brute 
had tossed over the canoe. 

Out we went, paddles, Virgil, lexicon, grammar 
and all. 

It was a complete surprise. The water, however, 
was not over a foot and a half deep, but it ran so 
swiftly that we floundered about considerably before 
we could regain our feet. 

Meantime, the bull was paying his respects to the 
canoe, goring and trampling it, and roaring like a 
dragon. He was a fierce, ugly-looking animal. 

Our Virgit and lexicon were floating off down 
stream, towards the deep pool at the foot of the 
rapid. Determined to save our precious books, we 
at once dashed after them. 

To say that we were angry at that bull would but 
faintly express our emotions. And the laughter and 
hooting of lot of boys and a man—the bull’s owner, 
we fancied — who were haying on the bluff above, 
was not calculated to promote good feeling. 

We feared our books were spoiled, for they were 
soaked with water. Our canoe was ruined, and the 
bull held his ground up stream, trumpeting forth 
detiance. Surely, this was an abuse of education. 

But, our object in those waters being peaceful and 
literary, we curbed our anger, und carrying our wet 
books with us, went back down to St. Francis. 









‘There we traded with 2 man fora “peerog,” 9 sort 
of boat much in ase on that river. It is a long, nar- 
row craft, dug out of n large log, and painted black. 

We paid four dollars for the peerog, and re-em- 
barking, poled up stream again. 

Taurus, the bull, had now retired, and we passed 
by unmolested. But while negotiating for the 
peerog, we had been toli that the bull was « notori- 


ously “cross” and 
dangerous animal, 
and that ours was 
by no means the first 
boat that he had up- 
set there in the shoal 
water. 

What had got him 
in the habit of at- 
tacking boats was 
the red petticoats 
and kerchiefs of the 
women passing up 
and down the river 
in peerogs. 

This was Friday. 
We went down to 
Father Deblois’ 


readable. The grave Theodore smiled at sight of 
them, and asked whether our bookshelf stood out of 
doors. Ed told him of our adventure. 

“Why,” said he, “you are like 4neas and his Tro- 
jans, attacked by Polyphemus.” And he related to 
us the legend of the one-eyed monster who dwelt at 
Mt. Aitna in most ancient days, and whose eye 
Ulysses bored out, We.caught at the name, and 
called our enemy, the great black and white bull, 
Polyphemus. 

Polyphemus was at his customary stamping- 
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ground in the shade of the trees when we went 
back, and he charged at us. We were too quick for 
him, however, and got past. 

Bat we were not quick enough for him the next 
Saturday, when we came to recite again. As we 
paddled down the shoal water, low, ominous growls 
were heard, and we soon espied our enemy with the 
other cattle, cooling his hoofs in the shallow river. 

“There’s that ras- 
cally boll again!’ 
Vet exclaimed. 

Not to run the 
risk of getting our 
books drenched, I 
landed on the op- 
posite bank and 
carried them 
round, Edand Vet 
then tried to run 
the peerog past him. 

Ed and Yet poled 
along near the 
Maine shore. Poly- 
phemus headed 
them, and came 
splashing throngh 
the water with a vi- 
cious snort. 

They tacked to- 
wards the Canadian 
side. But the bull 
tacked too, and 
came so near that 
Ed leaped ont of 
the peerog and be- 
labored him with 
the pike-pole, 

Seeing the fracas, I dropped the books, and seiz- 
ing a cudgel, ran back up the bank, and started to 
wade across to the scene of the fight. 

The bull had wheeled instantly upon Ed. I saw 
the pike-pole fly in two pieces at the first blow. Ed 
had now to run down stream,—the bull after him. 
‘Vet was poling excitedly after them, in the peerog, 
and all three were getting down towards the pool 
where the water deepened. 

I could see Ed striking out, waist-deep, and 
the bull plunging up to his sides, with his white 
tail floating out behind. Vet, coming up in the 
boat, seized hold of this tail. 

“I've got him, Ed!” he shouted. 

“Hold on to him then!’ exclaimed Ed, who was 
already swimming; and in fact the bull was now off 
his feet. 

Urged by the iron point of the pike-pole, Poly- 
phemus struck out down the river. Ed tacked off 
to the right and let him go by, but gained hold of 
the peerog with a few quick strokes na it went past. 

I concluded that they could manage him now, and 
80 waded out with my cudgel. I could see the wet 
pike-pole flashing in the sun, as they whaled him 
with blows which resounded far along the shore. 

Polyphemus had met his match at last in a row of 
his own picking. Round and round he swam, haul- 
ing the peerog after him. 

‘The bull was out of his element, bewildered, numb 
with blows, and half-strangled. My two comrades 
were determined to teach him a lesson. 

Not contented with belaboring him from the boat, 
Ed jumped to his back, and dropping astride his 
withers, grasped his aggressive horns, and rode him 
down the river in triumph. Vet, meanwhile, kept 
steady hold of his tail, standing braced in the for- 
ward end of the peerog. They presented such a 
comical spectacle that I rolled with Inughter on the 
sand. 

But a terrible voice drew my eyes to the opposite 
bluff, and there I saw the very man who had so 
laughed at us on the previons occasion gesticulating 
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again the first of the next week. We had dried our | and shouting in French. The only word I could 
books, and though much wrinkled, they were still | distinguish was,— 


“Sacre! Sa-a-a-cre-e-e! Sa-a-a-a-cr-rr-e-e-e-€ !"”— 
which he roared out In a voice much like his bull's. 

Vet and Ed were too busily engaged thrashing 
Polyphemus to hear the irate Canadian, or else they 
wouldn't hear. 

It was not till the bull’s head had repeatedly shown 
symptoms of going under for good that they let him 
set foot in shallow water. The animal was so weak- 
ened and spent that he could scarcely walk or stand. 

Meantime his infuriated and profane owner had 
left. off shouting and resorted to stone-throwing, 


‘ launching great pebbles as big as a turkey’s egg far 
out towards the peerog. Ed now for the first time 
condescended to notice him. 

“What troubles you?” he shouted. ‘Come down 
here if you don’t like our conduct! Oh, you could 
laugh and hoot when your bull upset ua and rained 
a twenty-five dollar canoe! Now there’s an awful 
time because the laugh happens to be on our side! 
You can come down here if you wish more definite 
explanations!” 

He didn’t think best to come. 

We left Polyphemus standing very meek and with 
drooping head among some willows. The conceit 
was completely taken out of him. 

He never troubled us again. 
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BICYCLES. 


It {s probable that very many of the boys and girls 
who read the Companion have seen bicycles, or 
heard of them. Those who have not will get a 
pretty good idea of what they are from the illustra- 
tion we have given. To make the matter still clear- 
er, however, I will add a brief description. 

Though on the same general plan as the veloci- 
pede,—so common eight years ago,—the modern 
bicycle yet differs from it, and is vastly superior. 
‘The wheels of the velocipede were of nearly equal 
size, and the seat, or “saddle,” was placed midway 
between them. 

In the bicycle the forward, or driving-wheel, is 
from forty-two to sixty inches in diameter, while the 
hind wheel is not over sixteen inches. The advan- 
tage from this is that the rider, instead of having 
to push, or “paddle,” with his feet, as with the 
velocipede, sits, or rather stands, directly over the 
pedals, in almost the same position as when walking, 
and uses his feet in a similar manner. The weight 
of the body thus assists naturally in propelling the 
machine, and it {s far less tiresome. 

In the velocipede the tires of the wheels were of 
steel, or iron, and saddles with springs not being 
found very practicable, the rider, particularly on 
rough roads, was shaken and jolted. 

In the bicycle the tires are of well-prepared india 
rubber, an inch or more in thickness, an improve- 
ment which “smooths the way” wonderfully. 

In the bicycle, too, the driving-wheel is in one 
sense a double wheel, having a double hub, with two 
sets of light spokes converging to one tire, thus giv- 
ing it much greater strength. The “backbone,” as 
it is called, is the circular, or oval, steel bar, with 
its “forks” connecting the two wheels. It is upon 
this backbone that the saddle is set. 

Asin the velocipede, the bicycle is propelled by 
means of pedals with cranks attached to the hub of 
the driving-wheel, and is steered with a hand-lever 
In front of the seat, similar to a steering-lever of a 
“double ranner” in coasting. 

Several kinds of brakes are in use, applied both to 
the forward and the hind wheel. 

To give notice to pnasers, a variety of alarm-bells, 
gongs and whistles are used, and when travelling by 
night,» lamp is mounted in front. These extras, 
together with foot-rests, a small wrench, oil-can and 
a wallet for lunch, make up the outfit of a “bicy- 


cler.”” 
How to Ride a Bicycle. 


On a bicycle one sits higher and has a better view 
than on a velocipede, and for that reason it is rather 
more difficult to learn to ride one. 

Many persons recommend getting an old veloci- 
pede and making the first attempts on that. This 
is not necessary, though it may be easier for the 
learner to do so. Half-a-dozen leasons at a “rink,” 
or an equal number of mornings in a back street, 
with the assistance of some friend, will enable most. 
persons to start out alone. 

To mount and dismount easily and gracefully re- 
quires longer practice, but at first one can skip this 
part by getting on and off at a block, or beside a 
fence. 

The first thing to learn is to keep one’s balance. 

To do thia the eyes should be directed, not down 
upon the steering-wheel, or the ground immediately 
in front, but steadily ahead, much as when walking 
rapidly and without thought; and if a tendency to 
fall is felt, turn the wheel gently towards the side 
the bicycle is falling. 
. It is well known that it is difficult for the veloci- 
pede to climb hills. The bicycle is a much ‘better 
climber. A person in fair practice will ride up any 
ordinary hill if the road be not too rough. 

Up very steep hills it will be found easier to walk, 

| however, and “lead” the bicycle. A merciful man 
would do as much for his horse. The bicycle needs 
| a tolerably smooth road, yet on the most of country 
roads it runs very well, either in the ‘horse path,” 
| or one of the wheel-ruts. 
‘The speed, of course, depends on the skill and 
| strength of the rider. In England John Keen, eny- 
tain of a London club, has ridden a mile in two 
minutes fifty-four seconds. 

In America Mr. G. R. Agassiz (son of the late 
Prof. Agassiz) has ridden a mile on the Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir road near Boston in three minutes, 
twenty-one seconds. 

Last November Mr. H. E. Parkhurst rode from 
Boston to Leominster and return, forty miles, in 
three hours, thirty-six minutes, without astop. The 
last twenty miles were made in one hour and thirty- 
six minutes. Several other gentlemen have done as 
well or better. 

Two English “bicyclists” named Polluck and Roc 
have lately returned from a tour on the continent, 
made—except the crossing and recrossing of the 
channel—entirely on their bicycles, This tour took 
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in Paris, Nice, Geneva, and carried them over the 
Jura Mountains, a distance of one thousand three 
hundred and twenty-eight miles, which was ac- 
complished in thirty-five days, including Sun- 
days and wet days. The averagedistance made 
per riding-day was sixty-four miles. 

In America, on the 18th’ of October Inst, Mr. 
E, W. Pope and Mr. F. 8. Jaquith rode seventy- 
seven miles in the environs of Boston in 
eleven hours, including stops. From 
Wellesley to Newton, rather over seven 
miles, they rode in thirty-eight minutes. 

In May last Russell Sharp and John 
Storer rode from Boston to Newport, R. L, 





seventy-two miles, in thirteen hours, in- 
cluding stops, their actual riding time 
being ten and one-half hours. And Iam 


told that some New Yorkers have done 
nearly or quite 
as well. 
Recently I 
have read of a 
very remark- 
able tour 
through France 
and Germany, 
the longest on 
record, made 
by two Paris 
“bicyclists,” 
M. Laumaille 
and the young 
Baron Eman- 
uel de Graffen- 
ried, the latter 
only fifteen 
yearsold. This 
tour covered 


nine hundred 
leagues, or two thousand four hundred and 


eighty-four miles, and was made in forty days, 
with an actual riding time of twenty-seven days, 
or ninety-two miles per day. The young baron 
is said to have been not at all fatigued by his 
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The writer learned to ride a velocipede while 
at school at Brunswick, Me., nine years ago, but 
as yet cannot claim to be much of a “bicycler.’” 

We used to ride our velocipedes along the nar- 
row sidewalks that were bordered with elms and 
maples, and I retain a most vivid recollection of 
one particular sugar-maple, against which Imade 
a “cropper” one morning. 

I was “paddling” along near the Medical 
School in what I then considered pretty good 
style, when I saw “Old Hannah,” an aged and 
very bunchy beggar woman well known in Bruns- 
wick, coming towards me. She saw me, and 
turned well out. 

I turned out, too, and should have passed her 
all right with plenty of room to spare, had not 
the old dame, when within five yards, suddenly 
tacked to the other side. 

To avoid the disgrace of running down “Old 
Hannah,” I tarned short to the left, and—col- 
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lided with the sugar-maple. 

Some call them rock maples, and with good 
reason, for that one, at 
least, was very hard. 
It skinned my whole 
right ear, and gave me 
a splendid view of the 
stars. The beldame 
heard me hit the tree, 
and she looked round. 

“La!” said she. “For 
massy sake, Ish’d think 
you'd break yer nake!”” 

“No, grandma’am,” 
said I, “I’ve only broken 
my ear.”” 

She cackled, but be- 
gan to say that “Balm 
o’ Gilead buds and spe- 


rit’ —— But I didn’t 
stop to hear any more. 
In England, where 


over two hundred dif- 
ferent styles of bicycles 
are manufactured, and 
fully one hundred thon- 
sand in actual use, the 
common opinion is that 
no more healthful mode 
of recreation and exer- 
cise has ever been adopted. Bicycles are in 
favor with physicians there, who themeelves fre- 
quently use them in making professional visits. 

A recent writer in the Times even proposes to 
mount companies of soldiers on bicycles, to act 
as cavalry. One eminent physician, after warn- 
ing beginners against over-exertion in learning 
to ride, and remarking on the common mistake 
of using a bicycle too large for the rider, says 
of the exercise,— 
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‘Jt would be almost impossible to invent an 
exercise better calculated to call into play every 
muscle of the body at once. The simple act of 
pointing the toes, as in standing on tiptoe, calls 
into exertion something like a dozen muscles of 
the foot and leg, and the bending of the leg em- 
ploys the powerful muscles which attach it to 
the trunk. The whole leg is at work in propel- 
ling the bicy- 
cle, and every 
muscle of the 
arms and body 
is constantly in 
action to retain 
the balance 
and guide it.’’ 

Even ladies 
ride in Eng- 
land,—not the 
bicycle, but its 
feminine co- 
partner, the 
tricycle, which 
may be briefly 
described as a 
three - wheeled 
bicycle. Sen 
eral English la- 
dies have made 
their sixty 
miles per day, 

There are at 
present some 
two hundred 
and fifty bicy- 
cles in use in 
and about Bos- 
ton, and those 
riders with 
whom I have conversed, speak enthusiastically 
of the vigor, health and tone the exercise affords 
them. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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BOARDS OF TRADE. 

The question has been asked us, What are the 
action, duties, and privileges of a Board of 
Trade? A Board of Trade has no duties except 
those which it undertakes of its own accord; 
and no privileges except such as the public wil- 
lingly concede to it. 

Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, 
Produce Exchanges, etc., are merely associations 
formed by persons engaged in trade, for their 
own convenience. 

In some cities they are little more than debat- 
ing societies; in others, they are much more. 
The members meet daily ‘‘on ’change,”’—that is, 
at the headquarters of the association, for pur- 
poses of trade or speculation. They buy and 
sell according to rules adopted by themseives. 

The prices at which articles so dealt in are 
bought and sold, become what are known as 
“current quotations.” A buyer outside the 
board agrees, if he chooses, and not otherwise, 
to pay the quoted price. 

The practice of buying and selling at the 
Board of Trade quotations, has given rise to the 
idea that such boards 
have a right to fix prices; 
but they have no such 
right, beyond the limits 
of their membership. 

There is, however, 
good reason fora gene- 
ral acceptance of Board 
of Trade prices, as the 
basis of purchases and 
sales outside. Such as- 
sociations always con- 
tain members who wish 
to buy, and others who 
wish to sell. Their in- 
terests are opposed to 
each other. 

The bnyer desires to 
cheapen the price; the 
seller, to raise it. The 
highest sum the buyer 
will offer is the bid 
price, and the lowest 
sum for which the seller 
will part with his goods 
is the offered price. The 
two make the “quota- 
tions.”” 

If there is a difference between the two, there 
are, of course, no saies. But in order that there 
may be trade, one or the other must yield. If it 
is the buyer, the price goes up; if the seller, it 
goes down. 

The quoted price thus becomes usually a fair 
one, for it is both the highest at which anybody 
will buy, and the lowest at which anybody will 
sell. A shrewd Wertern farmer need not be 
told that he could hardly expect the person to 





whom he sells his wheat or corn, to trade on any 
other basis than that of the quoted price. The 
buyer knows exactly how much he can get for 
the grain in the great market to which he will 
send it; and he would not be wise to pay more, 

Exchanges in the great cities are the head- 
quarters of speculation, as well as of legitimate 
trade; but it does not follow that the prices are 
unfair. A speculation, either for higher or low- 
er prices, rarely does more than exaggerate and 
intensify upward or downward movements, that 
take place for good reasons. The moment any 
person thinks the movement has become too 
strong, he checks it. 

Suppose that speculators in Chicago learn 
that the amount of wheat still in the hands of 
farmers, is smaller than has been reported. 
That, they know, means that there will be high- 
er prices. Accordingly they bid actively for 
wheat, buying all that is offered at the current 
prices. The direct result is that the quotation 
rises; perhaps the price of whent advances five 
cents a bushel. 

At this point, other speculators, believing that 
the report of scarcity is untrue, or that the scar- 
city itself will not justify such high prices, begin 
to offer wheat freely. They thus depress the 
price, and there is a reaction. So speculationon 
one side corrects the exaggerations on the other 
side, and a fair price is reached. 

This is the result of the action of Boards of 
Trade; which, although highly useful in the ‘pro- 
motion of an internal commerce, are yet pos- 
sessed of no authority over any person which 
that person does not of his own choice concede 


to them. 
es Se 


THE BOUNTIFUL GIVER. 

The golden sunshine, vernal air, 

Sweet flowers and fruits, thy love declare; 

‘When harvests ripen Thou art there 
Who givest all. 

© Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 

To thee all praise and glory be! 

How shall we show our love to thee 
Who givest all? 

————_+e+____ 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

It has for a long time been a subject of com- 
plaint among those who are interested in the 
movement for giving women the same education- 
al advantages as are enjoyed by men, that the 
doors of the universities are closed against 
them. 

The complaint is that females are first denied 
an opportunity to qualify themselves to engage 
in callings requiring knowledge and trained in- 
tellects, and then are sneered at as inferiors on 
account of the lack of acquirements from which 
they are shut out. 

To remedy this deficiency in the educational 
advantages of women, two important steps have 
been taken heretofore. Some of the colleges 
have opened their doors to young Indies, who 
are admitted on the same terms as young men, 
pursue the same studies, and receive degrees in 
the same way and at the same time as their 
male classmates. 

In addition, colleges have been established ex- 
clusively for women, modelled as nearly as pos- 
sible after the colleges for men. These last 
have many of them been highly successful, and 
one or two—Vassar, perhaps, more than any 
other—have already a national reputation. 

Quite lately still another step has been taken, 
which will be watched with curious interest by 
all friends of women and of their higher educa- 
tion. 

The professors and instructors of Harvard Col- 
lege are to become also the instructors of such 
young women as choose to pursue the Harvard 
course of study. The ladies are to reside in Cam- 
bridge during terms corresponding with the terms 
in the college. They are to be admitted to classes 
after passing examinations identical with those 
required for entering Harvard. The studies 
will be the same, the standard the same, and the 
teachers the same. 

The result is, of course, a sort of parallel Har- 
vard College for women, under different gov- 
ernment and management, but equal in every 
respect, except in the matter of residing in the 
college buildings, to the real Harvard. The cer- 
tificates which will be given to the lady pupils 
who pass through the course will be quite as 
valuable as a college diploma. 

It is remarkable that this plan has, at the out- 
set, met with no opposition. The professors, al- 
most without exception, agree to give the instruc- 
tion, and the government of the college is will- 
ing that they shall do so. And it is openly said, 
even now, that the movement which begins with 
separate classes of young men and young 
women. is certain to end in a union of them. 

Harvard is the oldest of American colleges, 
and in some respects it is decidedly the most 
conservative. Its position and example are 
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everywhere, and its influence felt throughout 
the land. 

There is no reason to anticipate anything less 
than success for the experiment. In every case 
where women have had an opportunity to com- 
pete with men in the acquisition of knowledge, 
some of them have proved themselves equal to 
the most brilliant of the male students. It has 
never been asserted, so far as we are aware, that 
the average standing and rank of the ladies was 
below that of the gentlemen. 

At all events, woman has proved her right to 
try, and her capacity, in numerous cases, to suc- 
ceed. We may be sure that the stout friends of 
her sex among the men of the land will in some 
way or other secure the result they have long 
been trying to achieve, and will ensure to the 
women of America, a fair start in the race for 
knowledge with those of the other sex. 


———+9+— 


A LONELY, FAITHFUL MAN. 


‘The eye sees only what it has the ability to dis- 
cern. To some persons a boy of unusual promise is 
but an eccentric youth. “I never saw such effects 
in nature,” said a gentleman of little cultare to 
Turner, looking at one of that artist's sunsets. 
“Don’t you wish you could?” was the sarcastic but 
suggestive reply. 

Newton's neighbors shook their heads as they saw 
him blowing soap-bubbles, and inserting a triangular 
piece of glass én the hole of a closed window-shutter. 
Many of them thought him to be what he modestly 
describes himself ns being,—“A boy playing on the 
sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell, than. 
ordinary.” Yet the soap-bubbles and the glass prism 
made him a discoverer in the realm of light. 

At the beginning of this century the neighbors of 
asmall farmer in South Carolina used often to pass 
a boy lying on the grass under a tree with a book in 
his hand. 

“I have just passed your son under the big apple- 
tree,” said a lady calling on the boy’s mother. “He 
was so much taken up with his book that he never 
heard me, though I walked within a few feet of 
him.” 

The young lover of books wasin the habit of walk- 
ing alone in the woods, and talking to himself. He 
would pass neighbors without recognizing them. 
They overlooked the slight, saying,— 

“Poor fellow!” and tapping their foreheads, “all 
is not right here.” 

It was not strange they should think so, for the 
boy, unlike their own sons, had no relish for a rac- 
coon-hunt or a horse-race. Even a fat buck shot in 
the adjoining forest, or a huge drum-fish canght at 
the mouth of the river, did not draw him from his 
books. 

He would not go out with other boys for a night's 
sport in treeing coons; but he would read to his 
mother, whose family cares kept her up to a late 
hour. 

Notwithstanding those significant tappings of the 
forehead, the boy lived to grow up n great and, 
what is of more importance, a good man. He be- 
came the stay of his mother’s house, and a chief cit- 
izen of his State. Men opposed him, for he lived in 
stormy times when passions rioted. But they hon- 
ored his purity of life, nobility of character, and 
vigor of intellect. 

As a boy he had shown his ability to live apart 
from his fellows, so that he might study. In his 
manhood he often stood alone, because adherence 
to right demanded loneliness. But so free from pre- 
tension was his attitude that the crowd admired the 
man whom they cared not to imitate. 

He was a bold, uncompromising Unionist, and de- 
clared his principles openly. Yet in the midst of 
the excitement of the secession movement, the Leg- 
islature of South Carolina elected him to the most 
important and lucrative trust in their gift, that of 
codifier of the State laws. 

The act speaks much for the man’s character and 
abllity, and as much for the magnanimity and judg- 
ment of the State. The studious boy, the honored 
man, the conscientious, lonely citizen, was James 
Louis Petigru, of South Carolina. His life isa stim- 
ulant to that righteousness which, hecause it fears 
God, fears not man. 

———_+e+____ 
SIMEDEE. 


Mr. Christian K. Ross, the father of the lost Char- 
ley, received not long since an offer from an intelli- 
gent and apparently honest old Pennsylvanian 
farmer to find his lost boy for him by means of 
simedee, which he declared is a mysterious power to 
seo past and future events in a bottle, which the in- 
terlocutor must hold over running water, while the 
seer stands on the other side. The power, he sald, 
is possessed only by persons born in the season of 
Advent. 

Mr. Ross states that scarcely a week passes in 
which he does not receive similar superstitious 
offers, made apparently in good faith from persons 
claiming to possess supernatural power. 

We are apt to speak of superstition aa belonging 
to “old times,” but the truth is that it assumes more 
frequent and varied forms among Americans than 
any of us would like to acknowledge. In the farm- 
ing districts of the Middle and Sonthern States there 
is supposed by many people to be a supernatural 
cure for almost every disease. The more ludicrous 
they are, the more positivg is the faith of the igno 





such that the step it has taken will be noticed | rant in them. 
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Warts, it is popularly said, can be cured by bury- | 


ing a bit of stolen meat, epilepsy by filling the hand 
of the patient with sand or grains of wheat, whoop- 
ing-cough by the touch of a seventh son. All ob- 
scure diseases are referred to “overlooking,” or the 
Evil Eye, in which the Italians have such faith. 

The North Carolina mountaineers, when neuralgia 
first appeared among them, refused to use medicine 
to cure it, “lest the overlooker might bring a worse 
curse upon them.” 

It is a recognized fact among physicians that some 
forms of diseases and their cure can both be referred 
to imagination. An eminent specialist in nerve dis- 
eases had a patient last summer whom he treated 
ineffectually for violent convulsions, which were 
rapidly destroying his strength. Finding that the 
boy believed himself to have been “overlooked,” he 
determined to summon imagination to the rescue, 
and called in the aid of a friendly grocer, who re- 
joiced in a long white beard and hair. He told the 
boy that he was beyond the aid of medicine, but that 
he could no doubt be cured by a witch-doctor. The 
lad was brought into the presence of the magician, 
who passed his hands over him, pulled three hairs 
from his head, and dismissed him—cured. He never 
had another fit. A marked illustration of the influ- 
ence of the mind on the body. 
ter 

“WAIT FOR OLD SHURKEY.” 

Southwestern jurisprudence forty years ago would 
have shocked a trained disciple of Blackstone. Jus- 
tices of the peace, county-court judges, clerks and 
sheriffs were elected by the people, who didn’t care 
whether they were qualified or not,—they were 
“good fellows." They were also poor, and wanted 
the office to support their families. Besides, they 
“treated” all voters. 

The young lawyers attending the county courts 
were as ignorant as the judges. All blundered, and 
the Supreme Court had plenty of work in correcting 
the errors of the lower courts. 

One notable case illustrates those early days. An 
old negro had been tried and convicted three times 
for murder, but the conviction would not stick. 
Each time the High Court of Errors and Appeals, 
presided over by Judge Sharkey, a noted jurist, 
granted a new trial on the ground of outrageous in- 
formalities. 

The last time the jury brought the old negro in 
guilty, he listened to the verdict while unconcern- 
edly eating an apple. 

“There, Pomp, they've convicted you this time for 
sure; you'd better get ready to be hung,” said the 
sheriff. 

“Hung! hang!” replied the negro, with a scornful 
chuckle. “You don’t think they are going to hang 
me, do you? I's don’t tink nothun of dem ar’ little 
circuit judges. You just wait till old Shurkey says 
de word in de High Court; den it will be time ‘nuff 
to get ready.” 





4+—_<— 
A LOVE FOR BROOKS, 

The “likes” and “dislikes” of distinguished per- 
sons are often amusing. The Duke of Wellington 
had a penchant for looking into fish-shop windows 
at night, and admiring the reflection of the gaslights 
on the red backs of lobsters. Mrs. Kemble, in her 
“Records of a Girlhood,” tells of her love for run- 
ning brooks. She did not “find books” in them, but 
a temptation to wade in their clear, rapid waters. 

Even in her womanhood, a pool in a rocky basin, 
with foaming water dashing in and out, would en- 
tice her to a shower-bath, with no other preparation 
than taking off hat, shoes and stockings. On one 
occasion, when rambling among the Catskills along 
with Catherine Sedgwick, she walked into a brook 
and sat down in the water without interrupting the 
conversation. She returned to the hotel, dripping 
wet, her companion laughing immoderately at the 
drenched appearance of the eccentric woman. 

She took a similar bath once among the Alps, 
much to the alarm of her companion, a Quaker la- 
dy. To her expressions of consternation at the 
way the dripping woman would be regarded on re- 
entering the town, Mrs. Kemble coolly replied,— 

«] shall get on my mule and ride sprinkling along, 
and people will only say, ‘Ah, poor woman! she has 
tumbled into the water!’” 

+o _ 
A TRUE HELPMEET. 

The “judicious Hooker,” the greatest of English 
divines, committed a fatal blunder in choosing a 
wife. She was an ignorant and selfish woman, and 
an inveterate scold, like Xantippe, the wife of Soc- 
rates. She delighted to call him from the study, 
or from visitors, to rock the cradle. 

The late Prof. Agassiz was more fortunate. Much 
of his brilliant success in life may be fairly ascribed 
to the rare helper of his home. He was naturally, 
in his enthusiasm for study, a little deficient in or- 
der and business habits. 

She supplied the deficiency by her own exactness 
of method, and relieved him in many business de- 
tails by assuming the entire responsibility. She was 
a wise counsellor, and suggested many of the publi- 
cations by which he interpreted science to the pop- 
ular mind. He was a ready lecturer, but used no 
manuscript, and disliked the drudgery of writing. 

Mrs. Agassiz attended him when lecturing near 
home, and from her copious notes his volumes were 
subsequently prepared. She wrote much from his 
dictation, prepared his manuscripts for the press, 
and was of invaluable service in reading and cor- 
recting proofs. 








Goop Apvicg.—The reformed inebriate of the 
Colambus Journal says, “Young man with the blne 





ribbon, remember when you feel the old dull heavi- 
ness and weariness coming over you—remember to 
rush off and take a sleep, not adrink. A half-hour’s 
sleep at such a time will exhilarate you more than 
wine.” 
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A BELLOWING ELEPHANT. 


During a recent high wind the large lantern on 
the top of the elephant-house in the Zoological Gar- 
den of Philadelphia was demolished. Pieces of the 
thick glass fell into the cage occupied by the ele-| 
phants, and the female, treading on one of the frag- 
ments, received a painful wound. 


Instead of displaying the heroic patience under 
suffering that might have been looked for in a crea- 
ture of her dimensions, she set up a how] that made 
the roar of the storm seem the sighing of a zephyr 
by contrast. 

‘The keeper, attracted by the din, hastened to the 
scene, and found her rolling about the cage bellow- 
ing the while incessantly. 

er companion was found to be comforting her as 
well as he could by trying to roar louder than she 
did, and by letting a half-pint tear of sympathy now 
and then roll down his trunk, which was wound 
tenderly about the wounded leg of the prostrate 
ast. 

Dr. Henry C. Chapman, surgeon to the Zoological 
Society, was summoned. 'He directed that the suf- 
ferer should be made fast, so that she could not in- 
terfere with his operations in her agitation. 

She was secured by ropes and thrown on her side 
on a bed of straw, treatment which evoked from her 
some extra efforts in the roaring line. 

When Dr. Chapman began to probe softly around 
the wound with a lancet, however, she showed an 
clephant’s instinctive respect for a friend by ceasing 
her bellowing, and holding the injured foot per- 
fectly still. 

The operation occupied but a few minutes in its 
performance. Dr. Chapman successfully removed 
the fragment of glass, stopped the flow of blood 
from the wound, and in a few minutes the huge 
beast was again on her feet, looking as amiable as a 
lamb.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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GEN. PUTNAM’S HASTY DINNER. 
Among the many sacrificed traditions must go the 
old story, so often pictured, of Putnam leaving his 


plough in the furrow to hurry off to the war. So 
says a writer in the Boston Advertiser: 


Dr. Frederick A. Putnam, a grand-nephew of 
Gen. Israel Putnam, tells the following story, which, 
so far as wo know, is now finding its way into print 
for the first time: ‘The General was about sitting 
down to dinner in my grandfather’s, his brother’s, 
house, when the first news reached him that the 
British had marched from Boston to attack the 
Americans. There was roast chicken smoking hot 
on the table when the pounding of a big drum was 
heard out of doors. 

“All hurried out, and a darkey was seen coming 
down the street, crying, ‘The British have left Bos- 
ton to ’tack the Americans!” 

“Gen. Putnam’s horse, a big black fellow that 
would let no one ride him but his master, was or- 
dered to the front of the house. Putnam was urged 
to stay and eat his dinner, but he replied that he 
couldn’t wait, he was off for Boston. Then he 
grabbed one Of the roast chickens from the table, 
pulled it apart by the legs, and mounted his horse, 
gnawing the bones as he rode off for Bunker Hill.”” 


+o 
IN SEARCH OF A WORD. 
There is something funny in the idea of sucha 
universal scholar as Caleb Cushing being at a loss 


fora word. But it is characteristic of him that he 
would of course hunt until he found the right one, 




















Many years ago, Gen. Cushing came into a lawer's 
office on State Street, with whom he was well ac- 
uainted, and asked, ‘“Mr.—, what do you call 
those strips left on your check-book, on w 
write your notes, when you detach a check?” 

“Well, really, I don’t know,” replied the lawyer, 
“I suppose they are marginal notes.” 

“No, that aint it,” he replied; “they have a spe- 
cifie name.” 

He then hurried into one of the banks, and asked 
the same question of the President. That gentle- 
man was taken aback for a moment, and could not 
give the required proper name. The aifair was for- 
gotten until months afterward, when the bank Pres- 
ident received an envelope marked “Newburyport.” 
Opening, he was surprised to read: 


“Stubs! Yours, — C. Cusnine.”” 


He instantly remembered, however, and highly 
appreciated the joke. 














— +o 
THE NOISE OF THE LIFE BLOOD. 
The “microphone” has done something to reveal 
the “music of silence’ in the working forces of life 
and nature. In the following a natural inicrophone 
is suggested, which every one can try for himself: 


In a recent number of the Medical Record Dr. 
Hammond says that when you poke the end of your 
finger in your ear, the roaring noise you hear is the 
sound of the circulation in your finger, which is a 
fact, as any one can demonstrate for himself by first 
putting his fingers in his ears, and then stopping 
them up With other substance. 

Try it, and think what a wonder of machine 
your body is, that even the points of our fingers are 
such busy workshops that they roar like a small 
Niagara. The roaring is probably more than the 
noise of the circulation of the blood. It is the voice 
of all the vital processes together —the tearing down 
and building up processes that are always going for- 
ward in every living body from conception to death. 
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A NOBLE DEED. 

A writer in Andrews's Bazaar remarks that asa 
rule the lady clerks employed in the Government 
department in Washington are superior women. 
The example given below certainly reflects honor 
upon one of them, if not all: 

Danger of dismissal is an anxiety that continually 
haunts “bureau” clerks. Often when the appropri- 
ations are too small (as they are this year), the heads 
of these bureaus are sorely tried to choose between 
their clerks, where, as a rule, nearly all are worthy, 
so they sometimes go carefully through the list and 


“dock the pay” of some to kéep allemployed. Last 
week this process was being gone through with in 








some section of the Treasury Department. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


One poor man with a helpless family, whose one | 
thousand six hundred dollars was to be cut down, | 


was quite distressed, but to his delight it was paid as 
usual, and his surprise was very great when it was 
explained to him that one of the ladies, whom he 
scarcely knew, requested his deduction to be placed 


on her one thousand two hundred dollars salary. 
She could better live on what was left than he could 
care for a delicate wife and little ones. She had re- 
quested her name not to be known, and was greatly 
confused when the grateful fellow-clerk came to 
thank her. I am sorry I do not know it; I vould 
write it in italics. 
———_+o»___ 
PUT YOUR SHOULDERS BACK. 

Much of the proverbial slenderness and physical 
frailty of our girls, as compared with those of other 
nations, has been charged to intellectual habits and 
overwork in study. It is unquestionably that they 
need more out-door life, and more education in 
bodily development. 


Many American girls, through inattention to the 
way of carrying themselves, unconsciously contract 
the habit of bringing the shoulders forward, and 
stooping. The position not only detracts greatly 
from their sppearancs, but is also very pernicious 
in point of health. 

‘he celebrated Aaron Burr, in a letter to his 
daughter, Theodosia, afterwards the wife of Gov. 
Alston, of South Carolina, wrote as follows on this 
subject: 

“Your habit of stooping and bringing your shoul- 
ders forward on to your breast not only disfigures 
you, but is alarming on account of thé injury to 
your health. The continuance of this vile habit 
will certainly produce consumption, then farewell 
pleasure; farewell life! 

“This is uo exaggeration; no fiction to excite your 
apprehensions. But, setting aside this distressing 
consideration, I am‘ astonished that you have no 
more pride in your appearance. You Will certainly 
stint your growth and distigure your person.” 
There is reason to believe that Miss Burr gave heed 
to this admonition of her fond father; for she after- 
ward became renowned for her beauty as well as for 
superior mental endowments and accomplishments. 
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A HAPPY REPLY. 


Curran, the eloquent Irish advocate, was a cruel 
and bullying cross-examiner, if the witness testified 
against his client. He once, however, met with his 
match in a pert, jolly hostler. 


He was up as witness in a case of a dispute in the 
matter of a horse trade. Curran much desired to | 
break down the credibility of this witness, and | 
thought to do it by making the man contradict him- 
self by tangling him up in a network of adroitly- 
framed questions, but all to no avail. 

The hostler was a companion to Sam Weller. His 
good common-sense, and his equanimity and good 
nature, were not to be overturned. 

By-and-by, Curran, in towering wrath, belched 
forth, as not another counsel would have dared to 
do in the presence of the court: 

“Sirrah, you are incorrigible! ‘The truth is not to | 
be got from you, for it is not in you! I see the vil- | 
lain in your face!” 

“PT faith, yer honor,” said the witness, with the | 
utmost simplicity of truth and honesty, “my face 
must be moity clane and shinin’, indade, if it can 
reflect like that!” 

For once in his life, the great barrister was floored 
by a simple witness. | 
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MATERIALS FOR WAX FLOWERS. 


Making wax flow- 
~ ers is a popular pas- 
‘me with young ladies 
and girls. “A beautiful 
spray of wax flowers is 
vasily made, and makes 
a charming ornament 
for any home. We have 
recently added more 
wax to this ontfitand an 
extra leaf mould. With 
this outfit any girl can 
make several beautiful 
sprays of roses, besides 
learning how to mak 
several other flowers, 
wax cross, pond: lily 
and wax fruit. Besides 
the book, we give 24 
sheets white Wax, 6 
sheets light green, 6 dark green, 1 bottle white bloom, } 
Chinese white, 1 bright pink, 1 yellow, 2 coils green cot- 
ton-covered wire, | rosewood moulding’ pin, L steel monld- 
ing pin, 1 brush, 2 rose-l moulds and 1 book, the “Art 
of Making Wax Flowers,” &c. Price, postage paid, $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





























WHAT ARE THESE RUG PATTERNS 9 





‘They are designs of animals, flowers, scrolls, &c., print- 
ed or stamped, on heavy Burlaps, and are shaded in the 
various colors required to make them perfect. You un- 
derstand that the designs and patterns are SOT ON PAPER, 
but CLotH, which forms the foundation for the Ru 
They are filled with rags or worsted yarn carpet filling, 
&c., arranged in narrow strips and drawn up through 
from the under side with a hook (which is manufactured 
expressly for this purpose), and clipped or sheared off to 
imitate our nice Turkish Rugs, and some of them are 80 
nicely made that it Is hard to tell one from the other, and 
it is admitted by good judges, that one well-made hand- 
worked Rug will outwear four of our best Imported Vel- 
vet Rugs. Now save your rags and try one and see if the 
above is not true. 


On receipt of 50 cts. and two 3ct stamps, we will 
send to any address, ] splendid Rug Pattern (state wheth- 
er you wish the design to be for an animal, flower, scroll 
or Turkish design), also 1 patent hook and fall lessons 
for doing the work. When nicely made these Rugs sell 
for $5 each. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Agents, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Catalogue. 


GREAT OFFER FOR THIS MONTH. — 


We will, during THIS MONTH, dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 2 
3-5 sets of reeds ®70, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $85, 2 sets #55, 1 do. $40. 7 Octave 
all ROSEWOOD PIANOS $130, 7 1-3 do. $140. 
do. $150, warranted SIX ye AGENT! 
WANTED. Illustrated catalogues mailed.M 
sicathalf price. HORA CE WATERS & SONS, 
Manf’rs and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. 


“ANOTHER SPLENDID NUMBER.” 


48 CHOICE PIECES 


‘wee the Roses “are blooming “Again,” ‘That 


bonny Lass o’ Mine, Bailiff’s Daughter of 

Islington, It is not So, We're gathered 

home to-day, Come to the Dance. Instrumental—Pref- 
erence Waltz, TwoCompanions Redowa,Consolation, Rus- 
tic Pleasures,Spring Morning,Album Leaf. These 12 choice 
pieces. by the best composers, are in March No. of Musi- 
cal Hours. It iselegantly printed, hasan engraved cover 
in f1¢0 colors, and is an “ornament to any piano.” There 
ure no advertisements scattered throngh its pages, but the 
music is entirely separate, and thus can be bound at any 
time into a Over 8,000 Companton readers have 
subscribed or sent 25¢, for single numbers; but now, as we 
wish every family to see it, we will send it for 4 months for 
only 50c. © Each number contains 12 35e. pieces; thus 
you receive 48 for 50 cts. (cash orstamys). 8 mos., $1. 
Gro. W. Ricnarpson & Co.,.37 Temple PI., Bosto 
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oy IRGAN Style No. 2,100... Mag- 
BEATTY QReAN Soe me ae Presents 
in.; depth, 26 in.; length, 48 in. Three Sets of Be 
Thirteen (13) stops. (1) Holian; (2) Vox Celeste; (3) 
Echo} (4) Duleianas (5) Violina; (6) Vox Humanaj (7) 
Principal; (8) Hautboy; (9) Diapason; (10) Dulcet; (11) 
Grand Organ; (12) Principal Forte; (13) Flute. Five (5) 
Octaves. French Veneered Panel Cases, highly fin- 
ished and a beautiful neat design. Upright Bellows. Sol- 
id Walnut Case. Beatty's Improved Knee Swell and 
Beatty’s New Excelsior Grand Organ Knee Swell. 
‘The mechanism, design and music in this Organ renders 
it the most desirable ever before manufactured for the 
parlor. Golden Tongue Reeds. Regular Retail 

Price asked by the monopolists about $375. 

I will sell this instrument direct, $97 00 
PER ‘YOU 


riod, at onl 
irament, and BAY ONLY A 
T AT YOUR OWN HOME. Don’t 
‘This isa 





STED I 
want the money until you are entirely satistled. 
very fair offer for you. 

‘No such offers as these were ever made before, but know- 
ing that their introduction will repay me on future sales, 
Loffer them to readers of this paper at these prices for a 
limited period. Order direct from this advertise- 
ment, which will not appear again, and no fur- 
ther reductions can be made. Having met with unpa 
leled success within the past year and extended my. 8 
over the world by an extended tour through the Conti- 
nent of Enrope, I have returned determined that no town 
or village in my native country shall be unrepresented by 
my instraments, and all energies, aided with ample capi- 
tal, will be exerted to accomplish this object, hence the 
above offers. 

New Rosewood Pianos, $125, $135, $145 
and upward. Large Illustrated Newspaper about cost 
of Pianos and Organs, sent free, post-paid. 

Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


UF Please show this offer to your neighbors, 9 


NANCY LEE, : 


Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 

We'd Better Bide Awee, Janet’s 
Choice, Letter in the’Candle, Home,Sweet Home, Killar- 
ney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
Galop, Blue Dannbe Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia March, 
Black’ Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waltz, Speak to Me. 
When the Corn is Waving Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, 
Temperance Battle Cry. Popular music. Each 5 ets. ; 


any6 for 25e.; or 13 for Oc. Postage stamps taken. 
Wa. H. Boner & Co., Agts, No, 1102 Chestnut St,, Phila, 
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For the Companion. 


LICHENS. 


Yea, on the poorest peasant’s lowly shed, 

Frhere no loavaa dunce, thele tender fingers grope; 
On the gray tombstone of the early dead 

‘They paint their frescos of immortal hope! 


They hannt waste places by man’s eye forsook, 
And where storms never cease nre branching fair; 

While flowers spread green tents in each lovely nook 
To lavish sweetness on the summer alr. 


Some catch In tiny cups the sparkling dew; 
Sine have white branches like the finert lace; 
Some are like coral in their form and hue, 


‘And fringe with beauty the most darksome place. 


Behold this specie, scorned as weather-stain, 
Yet, as if graven with a magic pen, 

Upon'thetr thin, white film appears again 

likeness of the letters made by men! 


From the storm’s bosom, from the cold snow-wreath, 
They fill their dry cells with the sap of life, 

And creep in ripples o'er the naked heath, 
‘Though all the winds meet there in bitter strife. 


Where Inva’s stream has cooled at mountain’s hase, 
O’er sinooth cliff sculptured by the glacter’s fall, 
And crumbling abbey,—c:"Ick on ruin’s trace 
Their hoary coloring bes)rinkles all. 


They are the first link in the length’ning chain 
‘That circles earth with beauty’s verdant soul; 
First on the coral isle that caps the main, 
And first to plant life's flag in desert lone. 


They live where Nature’s pulse doth almost cease; 
The work of haman pri {nels patches crust, 
Bubdaue them to their own etern: ce, 
‘The last, last watchers o'er our sleeping dust! 
Groror BancrorT GRirFits. 










For the Companion. 
A THOUSAND A YEAR. 


George Moore, who is regarded as one of the 
most useful Englishmen of the present century, 
began his business career as a poor boy in Lon- 
don. His last years were spent in a castle, which 
he had looked upon with awe in his boyhood, 
and which hix great wealth at last enabled him 
to purchase for a home. 

Sympathy was the secret of his usefulness, 
and this winning trait he exhibited in his early 
poverty asin affluence. When a hard-working 
clerk, his brother, a slender lad, came to Lon- 
don, and obtained a situation as a porter. 

The work was too much for him, and Moore 
used to bear his burdens by delivering in the 
evening the parcels that were too heavy for his 
brother to carry. This from youth to age was 
the spirit that made him a favorite in trade, and 
caused him at last to be loved by princes and 
prime ministers, by working men and the poor. 

“Sympathy,”’ he said, ‘is the great secret of 
life. Ifthe world only knew half the happiness 
aman has in doing good, it would do a great 
deal more." 

He made himself invaluable to the firm that 
employed him, as a commercial traveller, and at 
last became a partner in the business. 

As the firm prospered, and brought to him an 
immense yearly profit, his career of public ben- 
efactions began. He used to write from time to 
time in his pocket-book,— 

“What I spend I had; 
What I saved I los! 
What I gave I have.” 

This noble man set out in life with an ambi- 
tion to acquire wealth to be used for the good of 
others. He soon changed into a reality the 
London clerk’s dream of ‘‘a thousand [pounds] 
a year.” 

The thousand was multiplied; life glowed 
with the fulfilled aspirations of youth. Then 
came a shadow, a reaction from the struggle in 
the form of nervous disease. 

He was now made to see that he had neglected 
life’s greatest end, and he began to pray for the 
riches of spiritual hope and peace. 

He went to many excellent persone for religions 
counsel, and among them to Mr. Moggridge,— 
“Old Humphrey,”—the well-known author of 
the ballad “‘A Thousand a Year,”"— 

“If Thad but a thonsand a year, Gaffer Green, 

Ac Thad but » thousand 9 yenr, 

What a man I would be, and what sights I would seo, 

If [had but a thousand a year. 
“But when you are aged and gray, Robin Ruff, ~ 


And the day of your death it draws nent. 
Say what with your palin would youdo with yourgnins, 


you then had a thousand a year? 

Mr. Moggridge was a poor man, but rich in 
piety and eternal hopes. He made the rich mer- 
chant sensibly feel that wealth after all was only 
one of the incidental blessings of life. 

Says Mr. Moore, “How I envied his mind and 
heart! Yet he lives only on a scanty pittance. 
He was one of the most lovable old men I ever 
knew.” 

For two years Mr. Moore wns deeply depressed 
over the poverty of his inner life. Then new 
views came to him. He gave himself in unre- 
served consecration to a Divine Master. Then 
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THE YOUTH’ 


came rest and peace and love. From this time 
began a calm, trustful and more noble life. 

He gave fortune after fortune to Christian and 
other objects. As his wealth increased, his gifts 
increased, and his devotion and trust in his Di- 
vine Master became supreme. It was his con- 
stant testimony, after the beginning of his relig- 
ious life, that all other riches were as poverty 
compared to riches of Christ’s love in the heart. 

In inward poverty he sought the couneel of a 
poor man rich in faith, and ever after felt that 
he was never rich until he had obtained the 
wealth that does not perish. HB. 
--—O+ 

MRS. M—’S WATER CURE. 

Letter-breakers, like listeners, rarely hear any 
good of themselves. Our readers remember the 
story of the well-to-do client who carried a pre- 
tended proposal of settlement from his lawyer to 
the opposing counsel. The man opened the let- 
ter and read: ‘‘Here is a fat sheep. You and I 
will fleece him between us.’ To have his curi- 
osity rewarded by the discovery that he was be- 
ing made a fool of made him wiser,—and mad- 
der,—as it did Mrs, M——, who suffered from 
the “‘hypo.”’ She was always ailing with fancied 
disorders, and after years of expensive complaint 
and “doctoring” to no purpose, she asked her 
physician, Dr. Walter Channing, if she had not 
better try the Saratoga waters, 

“Really, madam,’’ said the accommodating, 
genial doctor, ‘do you know, I had thought o! 
that very thing for you. I will give vou a letter 
to one of the best physicians of the lace, and if 
you will put yourself under his guidance, Tam 
sure he will help you.” 

The lady was delighted, and the doctor on the 
following day brought the letter, properly super- 
scribed, and sealed with a common wafer. 

Arrived in Albany, where she had arranged to 
spend a night, the lady looked at the letter for 

e hundred and tenth time. Said she to her 
attendant,—a near relative,—“Doctor Channing 


has never told me, right up and down, what; 


ailed me, and now I have a mind to look for my- 
self; for of course he has told everything to the 
Saratoga doctor.” 


The attendant, we may suppose, would have | 


persuaded the lady not to do it. Perhaps she 
suspected what the result would be. But she 
did not forcibly prevent the deed, and the letter 
was, without much difficulty, opened without 
breaking the And this was what her 


per. 
ladyship found dashed off in her physician’s | 


bold rambling hand: 

“My Dear Doctor: Mra. M——, of our place, 
will hand you this. I need not explain her case. 
She is amply able to pay all bills. Keep her as long 
as the mood for the waters is on, and then return 
her to, Yours truly, W. CHANNING.” 

The lady’s wrath can be better imagined than 
described. She was at home again within a 
week, and when she told her husband of the out- 
rage, he quietly answered her: 

*Aye,—Doctor Channing told me what he had 
written, and he said he knew you would open 
the letter, and that you would therein see how 
lightly he held your fancied ailments.”” 

he result of it all was, that the lady would 
not see Dr. Channing again for a twelvemonth; 
and as she had no confidence in any other physi- 
cian, she braved it out in her indignation with- 
out doctoring of any kind, and so had one year 
of comparative health.—. ¥. Ledger. 


—_+e___- 


WAYNE AND LAFAYETTE. 

The French did good service in our Revolu- 
tionary War. Though their aid was generally 
appreciated, yet not a few American officers 
were jealous of theirallies. Lafayette, especial- 
ly, was viewed by some of the American gener- 
als with envious eyes. Lieut. Col. Anderson, 
the father of Major Anderson, the hero of Fort 
Sumter, served in Lafayette’s staff, and his 
biographer, his grandson, relates an incident 
which exhibits General Wayne’s jealousy of the 
heroic Frenchman: 

The Marquis de Lafayette, with only a hand- 
ful of troops, was confronted by the forces of 
Cornwallis, Expecting that the valuable stores 
at Albermarle Court Honse would be burned or 
taken, Lafayette called on Gen, Wayne, who 
had been ordered by Washington to give Lafay- 
ette assistance, if called upon. 

Cornwallis was confident that he had Lafay- 
ette in his grasp. ‘‘The boy can not escape me.” 
wrote the bold General. 

This boyhood of Lafayette was a matter of 


' ridicule to the enemy and of jealousy to the Con- 


tinentals. Among these malcontents Gen. Wayne 
was prominent. 

The delay of this officer, deferring the for- 
ward movement, filled Lafayette’s mind with 
anxiety. The Marquis therefore sent Major An- 
derson to urge Wayne to march with all haste. 

Major Anderson found Gen. Wayne encamped 
at “Red Horse,’’ and received from him an un- 
gracious promise to move up. 

The marquis, having learned that Wayne was 
not advancing, again sent Major Anderson with 
& peremptory order to join him by forced 
marches. 

Major Anderson was instructed to remain 
with Wayne, and send forward hourly despatch- 
es to his chief until the troops should arrive at 
the camp. 

Major Anderson found that General Wayne 
had moved but four miles. Upon entering the 
Adjutant’s office, my grandfather, asking for 
pen, ink, and paper, sat down as If to write. 
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Looking up to Wayne, he told the General 
that he had been sent by the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette to repeat the order for his advance, and 
that as he was about to forward the first of the 
hourly despatches required of him, he desired to 
know what should be the nature of the report. 

Wayne was amazed at the intrusion, and star- 
ing at Major Anderson, asked in a low tone, 
“Bo you mean to insult me?” 

My grandfather denied any such intention, 
put said that in the course of duty he obeyed the 
commands of Wayne's superior officer. 

Wayne broke forth: “Superior! superior! 
Do you dare call a foreigner and a boy my su- 
perior?” 

He then poured forth a torrent of oaths and 
imprecations upon all foreigners, not sparing my 
grandfather for having associated himself wit! 
“the fortune-seeking Frenchman.”” 

At length, fatigned by his violent action, 
Wayne subsided into gentleness of manner, but 
any reference to the object of Major Anderson’s 
visit led to just such a acene as I have described. 

Four times did he ave way to those frenzies, 
when, having relaps 
mind, he joined the conversation, which one of 
the officers had turned into a channel that might 
divert his mind from the dangerous topic. 

Wayne having expressed himself hopeful of a 


the American arms, Major Anderson confessed 
that his mind was fill 


his reasons. 


fusin; 


success, 

“Gen. Wayne,”’ said he, “‘I look to you to re- 
move these apprehensions.’’ 

This condemnation of Wayne’s course seemed 
about to rouse his anger; but he was, though 
jealous and excitable, a true patriot and a real 
soldier, and with almost that heat with which he 
had lately refused to obey him, he cried out,— 

“Tell him I'll give him! Tell him I'll give 
him! Tell him I'll give him to-morrow!’’ 

The result of this concert of action was that 
Cornwallis, in obedience to Clinton's orders, 
went down the peninsula, and by his capture 
closed the war. 

Years afterward, in 1825, Lafayette came to 
America, and went to Louisville, and discover- 
ing on the wharf among the crowd Col. Richard 
Anderson's snow-white hair, went forward and 
embraced him, and exclaimed,— 


“Tell him I'll give him! Tell him I'll give 
him! Tell him I'll give him to-morrow!’ 
+> 
For the Companion. 
APRIL. 
With gushing brook and river, 
‘With myriad voices borne 


Above the spangled meadow 
Upon this April morn, 


Red robin of the wild-wood 

hile fleeting glories pass, 

Above the glimmering willows 
‘And on the infant grass, 


Sing, poet of the springtime! 
‘Sipuunda of the ree ; 
A Joy from God o’erflowing 
he music of thy dream, 


For hand in hand the children 
Roam in the April breeze; 

They breathe the air like frankincense 
Biown through the budding trees. 


Soon in the gnarled orchard, 
‘With pink and rosy charms, 

The trees shall hold the blossoms 
Within their bended arms. 


Yet buttercups are blooming. 
Before the rose or vine, 
And with the purple violet 
‘Their golden faces shine. 
These flowers are for the children; 
Not one shall roam forlorn !"" 
So sings the gay red robin 
Upon this April morn. 
Saxan D. Cane. 
——_+o—____ 


A JOKE RETURNED. 
The only way to get advantage out of a bad 
joke on yourself is to keep cool akout it, and im- 
prove your chance. One case where the fun 





is thus related: 

Years ago. when Dr. John B. Cummings, 
then of Rustfield, Oxford County, Maine, was a 
young man, just entering upon the practice of 
his profession, he was called from his bed on a 
cold, blusterivg night in December, and in- 
formed, in a hurried, impatient, and imperativo 
manner, that he was wanted up to his Uncle 
| Stephen’s, where there was a broken leg—a se- 

vere case—and the folks wanted it set. 

Stephen Cummings was an extensive land 
owner and farmer, living up in the Swift Dis- 
trict, about four miles away, and as he employed 
considerable help, and had a large, old-fash- 
ioned, rambling house, and big, lumbered barns 
and out-buildings, it was not improbable that an 
accident, as stated, had happened. 

Still, the doctor did not exactly like the tone 
and character of his callers. There were three 
of them—three pretty tough young men—of the 
class which had in previons winters lugged the 
schoolmaster from his desk and dumped him in- 
to the snow, George P. Jones, Ed Howe, and 
the doctor’s cousin, Charles B., since the judge. 
Howover, he got himself into his warmest 
wraps, went out and harnessed his horse, and 
away they went, the trio in their own sleigh fol- 
lowing close behind. 

Arrived at the house, away up on the hill, they 
hitched their horses in the shed and went in to- 
gether. 

“Now, boys, where is the patient?” 





into a reasonable state of 


certain, and, perhaps, distinguished success for 
with gloomy forebod- 


ings. 

He was, as he secretly hoped to be, pressed for 
He saw that the critical moment 
had arrived, and told the General that as the 
only hope of success against a formidable foe 
lay in voluntary union and subordination, the 
example he had witnessed that day, of an officer 
high in rank and of distinguished services re- 
to obey the orders of his superior, de- 
prived him of the hope of a useful or permanent 


was very nicely shifted to the victim’s own side | 


“Right this way, doctor. You'll find it a bad 
care—tough—but you'll do your best.”’ 

And they led him into an ad joining, room, 
where was something covered with a big bed- 
blanket. The blanket was removed, revealing 8 
big old-fashioned chair, brought from Salem by 
one of the first settlers, and very likely brought 
over in the Jfayflower before that, with one of 
its legs broken entirely off close up to the seat. 

The doctor was not surprised. He had ‘‘felt 
it in his bones’’ that such was to be the résult, 
and he was equal to the emergency. He called 
for an old sheet, and a goodly piece of strong 
cord. Said he,— 

“Tt isa bad break, but I will do my best. If 
the parts will not knit, it is not my fault, The 
patient is old for such a shock.” 

The sheet, or a big piece of old cotton cloth, 
was brought, and the cord, and Dr. Cammings 
proceeded to bring the parts of the broken leg 
together; to wrap them with a strong plaster; 
then to bind them firmly with torn strips of the 
cloth, with the binding of cord to finish. 

“There,’’ said he, when he had finished, ‘“‘that 
is alll cando now. If there should be further 
need of my services, you can call. I shall not 
come unless I am sent for.” 

The boys had evidently expected a big langh; 
but the doctor took everything so quietly an: 
naturally, and was so te and solemn withbal, 
that they couldn't get in a laugh anywhere; and 
they let him go, feeling that the end was not 
yet. 

Aye,—and so they found to their cost. A 
month later a bill came to them from Dr. John 
B. Cummings, requesting payment for setting 
and bandaging a broken leg—thirty dollars! 
They went to Judge Holden, of the Crooked 
River Circuit, and asked his opinion, and when 
he had heard the story—for they told it just as 
it was—he said to them,— 

“Go and pay it at once. If you stand suit, 
‘ou’ll have a heavy cost in addition, for there 
sn’t a judge on the bench that wouldn’t mulet 

you off-hand.” 

Ther. went and paid the bill; and from that 
time they never sought to play another trick on 
the doctor. 





—+o+—_—_—_ 
KILLING A COUGAR. 
A young man writes from a sheep ranche in 
New Mexico a description of shooting a cougar, 
or mountain lion. Forest and Stream publishes 


the letter from which we make the following ex- 
tract: 


T have at last sncceeded in getting 
so long promised you, a mountain li 
skin, and a fine specimen it is too. 

I had quite a tough fight before killing him. 
I had brought my herds into this canyon (the 
Garesoso) about the 5th of this month, and 
knowing that there were lots of lions in this pert 
of the country, had been very watchfal for fear 
they. would jump the herds. 

ey did not trouble me at all until the night 
of the 10th, when one came into the herd and 
killed one sheep. 

He had no time to kill more, or even “‘lug’”’ off 
the one he had killed, for as soon as the herd ran 
I sprang from the tent, mite in hand, and rash- 
ing to the place where he had jumped the herd, 
found the dead sheep, but it was dark and 
cloudy, in fact raining a little, and the lion got 
off before I could get a glimpse of him. 

Well, the next night I stationed my men 
around the herd and took my position near 
where he had entered the night before. We 
imatalied all night long, but he did not come 


what I have 
jon (cougar) 


The next night I made the same arrangements, 
and secreted myself under an overhanging rock 
behind a bunch of brush, wrapped in a blanket, 
for it was cold. . 

The night was clear except once in a while a 
wind cloud would obscure the moon, which was 
just past the full. 

Just after one of these clouds had I 
heard the loose stones rattle on the side of a bluff 
just in front of where I was sitting. 

I just drew myself more into the shadow of 
' the rock, strained my eyes in the direction from 
which the sound came, and held my breath, 

And, behold, there on the ride of the bloff in 
‘front of me, about 80 yards off, was ‘the man I 
| wanted to see.” I wish you conld have seen 
i him as I did; I tell you it was a noble sight, al- 
| though it made a fellow have a sort of a go- 

down-into-his-boots feeling. 

He stood with his front feet on a rock, broad- 
side to me, looking toward the herd. I had a 
| Springfield rifle in my hand. Well, I assure you 

Thad it to my face in less than half the time I 
have been telling this. 

_ When the ball struck him he jumped into the 
air and gave one of the most unearthly screams 
I ever heard, and came tumbling down the hill. 

By the time he arrived at the bottom I was 
there and stood over him with my six-shooter. 

So ended the battle. The victory was cer- 
tainly not to the strong, for he was strong enough 
and big enough to have ‘“‘chawed” me all to 
pieces. 

I skinned him this morning and now have his 
hide etretched out todry. As near asI can tell 
by measuring with my hands the hide was 8 feet 
9 inches from tip of nose to tip of tail, and 6 feet 
from front paw to paw as it lays stretched on the 
ground. 

He must have weighed 350 pounds at least, for 
two of us could only just raise him from the 
ground by clasping our hands under his body. 


————_+e+--__— 


Aw OrnPHAN.—An _ old negro was endeavoring 
to explain his unfortunate condition. ‘You 
see,”’ remarked Sambo, “it was in this way, as 
far as I can remember. Fust my fader died, den 
my mudder married agin; and den my mudder 
died, and my fader married agin; and some-~ 
how I doesn’t seem to hab no parents at all, nor 
no home, nor nuffin.” 





Or May-day, all so sweet and glad? 
“The school-girls call ine ‘April Fool,’ 
And then I’m angry in a minute; 
And when their laughing breaks a rule, 
They're sure to say that | begin it.” 
“Oh, never mind!” said kind mamma, 
“Just do your part at merry laughing, 
And show how April-wise you are, 
By taking gaily all the chaffing. 
“Put down the frowns and sulks at once, 
And keep your temper sweet and cool; 
"Tis only the ill-natured dunce 
That fun can make an April fool.” 
So Kitty smoothed her ruffled plames; 
She packed her books and went to school; 
I'm sure good-humor cured her glooms, 
And spoiled the game of ‘April Fool.” 
E. L. E. 
——+er—____ 
For the Companion. 
CHERRY’S ERRAND. 


Tt was the first of April, a balmy, sunny morn- 
ing; the sky was blue, and the pavement beneath 
dazzling with fresh snow, now fast melting and 
ranning in rushing streams down the broad 
gutters. 

Little Cherry was bustling about her pretty 
room, hurriedly making her bed. 

“Tom, come here and be useful! Boys are 
always whistling and stannin’ about with their 
hands in their pocketa while girls are ‘inost kill- 
ing themselves with work. Dust that bureau,"” 

Lazy Tom, with a chuckle, seized the duster, 
and set himself to work awkwardly. 

“Let me catch anybody April-fooling me this 
morning!"’ said Cherry, punching the bolster 
into shape. 

Tom laughed outright. 

“Just let me!’ repeated Cherry. 

Tom could not help laughing again as he 
looked at the back breadths of Cherry’s short 
skirts, which on leaving the breakfast-table he 
had slyly decorated with a profusion of paper 
tags and streamers. 

The bed made, Cherry briskly slipped on her 
hat and coat. 

“You see, Tom, (dust the legs of the table, 
Tom!) I'm in a hurry to get off, for (dust every 
one of the legs; no boys’ slighting now!) before 
T go to school I've a very petticklar errand to do. 
There, I liked to have forgot to see to the birds!” 

While Cherry was darting about for the seeds 
and water, Tom contrived to stick a handful of 
straws from the broom into her hat, and as she 
stood up in a chair to reach the cages, henimbly 
pinned upon the back of her sack a staring an- 
nouncement of “A. F.’’ on a large expanse of 
white paper. 

Cherry jumped from the chair, calling out, 
“Don’t you wish you knew what was in my 
pocket for Miss Hitty Titus?” 

Tom leaned against the wall, fairly choking 
with langhter at the comical aspect of his little 
sister, 

“Boys are always giggling!’ muttered Cherry, 
speeding down the stairs and out the hall door. 

She almost ran over small Frank Fisk, who 
was strutting to school in a pair of new rubber 
boots, his toes carefully turned out, and his eyes 
turned down, admiring these same new boots. 

“‘Aren’t you 'shamed turning in your toes like 
& parrot, and splashing through puddles right 
over the tops of your old boots?” called out 
Cherry. ‘You want to die of consumption and 
mumps, too, don’t yon?” 

Frank looked at his shining boots, and then 
sank down on the curbstone, and thrust his hand 
down those great rubber Jegs to feel of his stock- 
ings, visions of ‘“‘med’sin’’-spoons and gruel-cups 
filling his brain. 

Naughty Cherry flew on, every separate broom 
straw wagging in the wind, while she gleefully 
whispered to herself, ‘A. F.,” “A. F.”” 

Miss Titus’ door was reached at last. Belated 
Cherry banged away at the brass knocker, but 
nobody appeared. 

“Why, O dear me, p’raps she’s dead or some- 
thing! and I shall be late to school and get a 








knobby nose. 


i= ae, 
“Oh, I like flowers so much!”” said Miss Hitty, | was, dear Missis 
with twinkling eyes, lifting the paper to her| the good old lady. 
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Titus,” said Cherry, hugging 
Etsic GorHaM. 





For the Companion. 


THE SLEEPING PEAUTY. 


Far down in the valley 
She lies asleep; 

Around her the monntains 
A close watch keep. 


The March winds whistle 
And roar and cry, 

But never a whisper 
Comes in reply. 


In the silent forest 
Alone she lies, 
Unmindful of storm-wind 
Or cloudy skies, 


———o—__ -— 


For the Companion. 
THE KITTEN’S DINNER. 

‘Two little girls, the older not yet five years of 
age, had a present of a kitten the other day. 

It was the first time in all their little lives that 
a cat of any age had ever been in the house, and 
they were as delighted as possible, and as full of 
wonder over all its ways and doings as if it had 
been a rare animal from some foreign land. 

“What shall kitty have for her dinner, mam- 
ma?” asked Lulu, climbing down from her high 
chair when dinner was over. 

“Oh, you can fix her up something on a plate,”” 
replied mamma, hastily, as she went into the 
sitting-room; for she was very busy with some 
sewing, and forgot that her little girls knew noth- 
ing about feeding kittens. 

Five minutes later Bridget poked her head 
in at the door. 

“Plaze, mem, do jist come out and see thim 
childer.”” 

Mamma dropped her sewing and followed 
Bridget. On the floor behind the kitchen stove 
sat Lulu and Ella, either side of a large dinner- 
plate, by which stood the kitten, as if puzzled 
what to do about it. 

And what do you suppose those two little 
dunces had put on the plate for that kitten to 
eat? 

‘Well, there was a large slice of wheat bread 
and butter, a generous spoonful of cider apple- 
sauce, a pickle, and a huge pile of plum-pudding 
fairly drowned in sour sance. 


| But over the mountains 

! Now crowned with snow, 

A prince is soon coming, 
Whose kiss we know 


‘Will waken the beauty; 
And hand-in-hand 

They'll speed through the valley, 
And all the land 

With blossoms will greet them, 
While south winds blow; 

For the “sleeping beauty” 
Is “April,” you know! 


Mamma laughed, kitty ran under the stove, 
and the little girls both cried because kitty would 
not eat the nice dinner they had fixed for her. 

But Bridget went and got hera saucer of warm 
milk, and the children forgot all their trouble in 
seeing her lap it up. M. C. W. B, 


———+e+______ 


HOW MICE BEHAVE. 


Once I saw a little mouse bump his nose. He 
was afraid of me, and was running away as fast 
as he could, when he ran against a hard wall, 
I think it must have hurt mousie’s nose, for he 
sat up straight, and rubbed it with his little foot 
so long that I had time to catch him. 

Another time a mouse was running away from 
me and I threw a bit of cake to him. Mousie 
turned around, picked up the cake, and sat still, 
holding it in his little paws while he ate it, 
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watching me closely all the while with his bright 
black eyes. Idid not disturb him, and when he 
had finished the cake, he scampered off again 
to his nest. 

——_+e+__—__ 


A uiTTLe girl who was spending her first 
month on a farm in the country was asked, 
“What do you like best in the country?’ Re- 
plied the child, “I like the country because there 
are no corners! When Tam home. mother tells 
,me not to go farther than the corner of the 
; street; but don't yon see there are no corners 
j here, and I can go anywhere!” 





the first of April 
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NOTE-DEAFNESS. 

‘We have already referred to tho fact that many 
persons are so far born blind as to be unable to dis- 
tinguish different colors, or some one color from 
some other color. It has been still more recently 
ascertained that some persons are also born who 
cannot distinguish different musical notes. At least 
one such has been found, and it is supposed that the 
inability of many others to learn to sing has a like 
origin. 

The person referred to was an intelligent man 
thirty years old. He could perceive the difference 
of pitch in musical notes when it was extreme, but 
the ordinary variations he could not detect. His 
recognition of the former depended mainly on his 
percoption of the difference in volume of sound. 
His ear, however, noticed more than was the case 
with most other people,—the various unmusical ac- 
companiments of the notes, such as the thud of the 
piano, the puff, etc., of the organ, and the scraping of 
the fiddle. His general hearing, also, was more 
acournte than the average. 

Still, while a discord and a concord were wholly 
alike to him, he perceived the difference between a 
note and a noise, and the superiority of the former. 
His time was good, and he enjoyed lively airs in 
which time was strongly marked,—as one may enjoy 
8 tune played with sticks on a board fence. 


— 
COLORADO MINERS. 


‘The small mines of Colorado are worked by min- 
ers who live alone or in couples,—“‘pardners,”’ they 
call themselves. Each couple occupies a cabin, and 
cook, wash, and keep house for themselves. A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal describes one of 
these cabins built on the steep side of Prospect 
Mountain: 

The house consists of a stone cabin, generally built 
into the hill, or under the lee of some huge rock. 
‘The roof is made of timber cut near by, and mostly 
covered with a layer of gravel or clay. 

The mountain-side is so steep that the few feet of 
ground about the doors of the cabins have to be 
walled up and levelled to make room for a threshold 





step. 

‘The whole arrangement looks as if a good wind or 
aslight jar of the ground might send it sliding off 
and down a half a mile into the ravine below. 

Acabin has but one room; sometimes a window 
and a door, but mostly the window is in the door; 
two benches at one side, and a large stone fireplace 
opposite, a few shelves for dishes and for storing 
goods, a rude pine table and one or two chairs or 
ai 


stools. 

A little shelf in one corner, screened from dust 
and smoke by a hanging curtain, usually contains a 
few books and papers. The books are mostly nov- 
els, tales of love and romance, with sometimes a 
scientific work on mineralogy or geology. 

You never find them without a pen and ink-bottle, 
and often the men in spare hours are engaged in 
writing. You are not to sup by their rough ex- 
terior and surroundings that these men are illiter- 
ate, that they are mere machines of bone and mus- 
cle, calculated to do so much work for so much 
money. 

The miners of this county, as a class, are men of 
good, vigorous mind; they have brains, and have to 
use them; in their daily occupation, a great deal of 
calculation and thoughtful planning is required in 
all their operations. 

To misjudge the welght of a hanging rock, or the 
consistency of a bank of loose clay, might bring 
death and disaster as a consequence. 


es 
TOBACCO-SICK. 

Children suffer all their lives from being forced 
to breathe the fumes of a smoking father’s pipe. 
For an illustration of the injurious effects of inhal- 
ing tobacco, this case of a smoker's bird, told in one 
of our exchanges, !s conclusive enough: 

‘ity gontleman has a 
write Raacen kept £08 some nate enpary birdy 
room, as he was very fond of hearing the bird sing. 


Now it so happened that the canary’ 
above the chnlrin which ho used te cites wee 
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As time wore on, it was noticed that the bird had 

ceased to sing as much as formerly. After a while 

the bird ceased to sing atall. Finally one day the 

bird was observed wildly endeavoring to keep on its 

perch, and floundering about the cage as if dizzy and 
weak. 

Té occurred to the gentleman and his wife that 
perhaps the tobacco smoke had something to do 
with the bird’s serange condition, and it was taken 
into another room. e pure air seemed to have an 

fect. 

In a day or two it was heard singing, though in a 
weak and tremulousvoice. Aftera week had 
by, it began to send forth notes of purity and clear- 
ness, and at the end of a few days it was itself once 


more. 
ig. 


A DOG-DETECTIVE. 

A notable dog recently died at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and was mourned by the police force. He was their 
pet detective, and was named “Allen Pinkerton,” 
after the great thief-catcher of the northwest. 


He was a little black animal, with white hair 
around his neck, and a bushy tail that curled over 
his back. He voluntarily ppined the police force 
about eight years ago, and followed the men about 
day and night, first one member of the force, and 
then another. 

Many a dark night has he assisted the officers in 
discovering the whereabouts of tramps who had con- 
cealed themselves in empty barrels and boxes, an 
his terrifying bark has caused hundreds of petty 
thieves to take to their heels. 

He prowled about the darkest corners in the 
alleys, and whenever an intoxicated man was found, 
a yelp or two was sufficient to bring up the nearest 
officer to look into the matter. 

His well-known voice was relied on with as much 
confidence as the sound of a policeman’s whistle, 
and it was always answered. At roll-call he was 
prompt as any of the men, and on such occasions he 
was the pet of the office. He had the most wonder- 
fal ity, and speared almost to comprehend 
the orders of the chief. 

pe 


“IT SOUNDS WELL.” 


One of the strange characters of the Irish bar 
towards the close of the last.century was “Bully 
Egan,” so called from his rough, brow-beating man- 
ners. 

Egan had considerable practice, and the specimens 
of his address to the jury show more sound than 
sense. On one occasion, alluding to the eloquent 
address of his opponent, a dark-visaged barrister, he 

d the jury “not to be carried away by the dark 
oblivion of & brow.” 

“How can you use such balderdash?” 
strated his learned friend. 

“It may be balderdash,” replied in, “but de- 
pend upon it it will do very well for that jury.” 

On another occasion, having exhausted the usual 
vocabulary of vituperation, he concluded by describ- 
ing the defendant as “‘n most naufrageous rufian.” 

“What in the world do you mean by that?” whis- 
pered his astonished junior. 

“TL have no idea,” responded Egan, “but I think it 


sounds well.” 
NECK-TWISTING IN CHURCH. 
Neck-twisting is a common practice in some 
churches. A clergyman who had been often dis- 
poe by this indecorous habit undertook to break 
it up. The Pacific Methodist tells the summary 
method he used: 


Being worried, one afternoon, by this turning 
ractice in his congregation, Mr. Dean stopped in 
fis sermon and saide— 

“Now you listen to me, and I will tell you who 
the people are as each of them comes in.” 

He then went on with his discourse until.a gentle- 
man entered, when he bawled out, like an usher,— 

“Dea. A—~, who keeps a shop over the way.” 

He then went on with bis sermon, when presently 
another man passed up the aisle, and he gave his 
name, residence and occupation; so he continued 
for some time. 

At length some one opened the door who was un- 
known to Mr. Dean, when he cried out,— 

“A little old man, with a drab coat and an old 
white hat; don’t know him,—look for yourselves.” 

The congregation was cured. 


Sg 


IMPORTANCE OF A CHANCE INCI- 
DENT. 
“(All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance but direction, which thou canst not see.” 
Pope's lines were singularly illustrated in the case 
of a merchant of New Milford, Conn.: 


Au he was about to step into his cai 6 in front 
of a store, his horse raised a foot with the evident 
intention of planting it firmly in a puddle under- 
neath. The gentleman, having on a good suit of 
clothes, and not caring to soil them, dashed into the 
nearest door, which happened to lend into an insur- 
ance-agent’s office. The agent said,— 

“J suppose you have come to renew the insurance 
on your store, which expires to-day.”” 

“Y had forgotten it,” said the merchant, “and 
should like you to attend to it.” 

He then drove off and took the train for Bridge- 

rt. On returning the next day, he learned that 
fis store had burned down in the fire which swept 
one side of the street. 
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THE SARCASTIC COUNT. 

In 1787 a Viscount Charles Vilain XIIII. (King 
Louis conferred the numerals on the family when 
he entered Ghent, and they are a part of the name) 
formed part of a delegation sent to Vienna to re- 
monstrate with the Emperor Joseph II. concerning 
religious and political innovations in the Netherland 
provinces then under the Hapsburg sway. 

The Emperor, strongly resenting this protest 
from the nobility, took occasion to say something 
unkind to each delegate, and when the Visconnt was 


resented to him, remarked, 
Pravell, sir, are all your family numbered like 
cabs?” 

“Yea, sire,” replied the Viscount, “just like caba 
—and crowned heads.” 


—~———_ 


Fowyy, isn’t it, that coals instead of going to the 
buyer, go to the cellar? 


Mrs. PARTINGTON, in illustration of the proverb, 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath,” says that “It 


remon- 





is better fo speak paragorically of a person than to 
, be all the time flinging epitaphs at him.” 
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There is no beverage so delicious a8 a good cup of 
Chocolate. The following is an extract from the state— 
ment of S. Dana Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
in regard to Webb & Co.’s Premium Chocolate, Cocoa 
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and Broma: 
A. ol “By a Chemical Analysis of all their preparations, in 
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i THE CONSEQUENCES OF NEGLECT. 
| Neglect of the teeth not only leads to their decay, but 
According to the testimony of physicians causea thent to 
infect the food and produces dyspepsia, This nndesira- 
blo result is prevented by SOZODONT, the renowned 
preservative and beautifier, a purely botanie preparation, 
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Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil-! are not hopelessly decayed, and remove corrosive impuri- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. | ties from their surfaces and cavities. Use no other den- 
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To ConsumpTives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak Bs nits 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General Debilt: 

itis an acknowledvea Specific Hemedy, proved by eb 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, @1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
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by Druggists, _36 hla Be Now Yorke laces 
COMPRESSED TABLETS 


—or— 


CHLORATE OF POTASH AND BORAX 


Two and a half grains of each; free from any addition or excipient. 


‘We ask the attention of Physicians to the above excellent combination, which will be found highly efficient in 
the relief of diphtheritic affections of the mouth and throat, and other morbid states of those parts, attended with 
disordered secretions. The depurative effects of these remedies are well known. 

As the taste is not disagreeable, we have prepared them in the form of Compressed Tablets, thus giving the 
patient the full benefit of their action, undiluted with Sugar, Gum or other vehicles, which would not only prevent 
their effects, but which sometimes themselves offend the stomach, 

If allowed to dissolve in the month, the topical effect {s much more efficient than a saturated solution, as while 
the solution is but temporary, the tablet really acts asa continuous gargle. 

These Tablets have the great advantage over the gargles so commonly prescribed, that their ingredients are 
gradually dissolved in the saliva, and are thus constantly bronght into contact with the affected parts. It must be 
evident that better results may be looked for from this than from the momentary and occasional use of a gargle, 
which, moreover, Is disngreeable to a great many persons, and to some, impossible. 

Children take the Tablets readily, as they have no unpleasant taste; while the convenience of carrying them in 
the pocket commends them to travellers. 

Should the admixture of Borax be objected to, we prepare similar Tablets containing five grains of Chlorate of 
Potash, which, like the others, can be obtained at all the Drug Stores. 

One of the Tablets may be taken in the mouth every hour or two, and allowed to dissolve. 





SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


SUFFERING FROM 
HOARSENESS OR HUSKINESS. 


A single Tablet placed in the mouth and allowed to. dissolve a few minutes before using the voice, will usually 


give entire relief. 
JOHN WYETH & BRO., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE END. 


The heavy clouds may be raining, 
But with evening comes the light; 

‘Throngh the dark are low winds complaining, 
Yet the sunriso gilds the height; 

And Love has his tidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure; 

And Time gives his fullest measure 
‘To the workers who endure; 

And the Word that no law has shaken 
Haa the future pledge supplied; 

For we know that when wo “awaken” 
We shall be “satisfied.” 


~ +o 





For the Comnanton. 


THE YELLOW PLAGUE OF ’78. 
A Record of Horror and Heroism. 
Some weeks ago a friend at the North wrote 
me 8 letter in which there were these words: 


“Now, my friend, you ought to write a sketch 
of Holly Springs during the plague. Mississippi, let 
me tell you frankly, is not liked in the North, and 
when a whole community acts like a hero, some one 
onght to chronicle its virtues. Holly Springs was 
admired when she welcomed the homeleas and 
plaguestricken, but in the swift torrent of Northern 

ife, events even the most splendid are speedily borne 
away to the ocean of forgetfulness. You have every- 
thing needed to do justice to the brave village,— 
knowledge, love and sorrow. Do write it, and at 
once.” 


‘When this appeal was made I felt that it would 
hardly be possible to answer it as my friend 
wished. The wounds bled at a touch, and I 
could not speak of that bitter, awful, and 
sacred experience; but as the time goes by, it 
seems to me almost a duty to tell of the golden 
deeds, that shone through the darkness of that 
sorrowful time like rifts of light that pierce a 
cloud-bank. 

Many of the heroes and martyrs of the epi- 
demic were young people in the very flush of 
youth, so it is fitting that I should address my- 
self pre-eminently to the readers of the Compan- 
ion in telling the story of fear conquered by love, 
and horror cheered by heavenly hope, that were 
exhibited during the sad autumn months if the 
little Southern town of Holly Springs, Miss. 

It is not a tale that 1 can tell with art or elo- 
quence. It touches too near tho deepest foun- 
tain of feeling; but as simply as a child talking 
to achild let me hold before your eyes a page 
of life stained with tears, and illuminated with 
the glory of true manhood and womanhood. 

Holly Springs, as perhaps you all know, isa 
town in Northern Mississippi near the Tennessee 
line, a pretty, fresh, wholesome place, builded 
on high ground, set among hills, overrun with 
flowers. 

No epidemic had ever visited it, although epi- 
demics had often raged in Memphis, fifty miles 
away. Late inthe summer the question of quar- 
antine began to be talked of among our people, 
and discussed at meetings of the city officials. 

From New Orleans the yellow fever had ex- 
tended to one town after another along the line 
of roads, and dreadful accounts came to us, es- 
pecially from Grenada, a town one hundred 
miles below ours. Fever had broken ont there 
unexpectedly, and with frightful violence, 

It soon became a vital question whether or not 
Holly Springs should open its doors to refugees 
from that place. There were a few who argned 
against it, but they were outborne by ardent 
and generous spirits. Pointing to our exemp- 
tion in the past, they had no fear for the future, 
and if risk there were, they were willing to run 
it for sweet humanity’s enke, 

So it was like the sound of one voice when we 
said to the poor homeless and flying ones,— 


“Come.” 
A Passion of Sympathy. 


Nor was this all. A perfect passion of sym- 
pathy was aroused for the stricken ones of Gre- 
nada Two of our young men took their lives 
in théir hands, and visited the town when the 
pestilence was at its height. They came back 
telling a pitiful tale of their melancholy ride into 
the village, and of the scenes they witnesred 
there,—of burying the dead in the night's dark- 
ness by the wild glare of the torchlight; of hasty 
graves dug at the very doorsteps, or in gardens 
among flowers; of old men and little children 
dying alone; of one young girl who,—when hope 
was ended, and she, too, alone,—realizing the 
worst, dragged herself from the bed, and open- 
ing her burean drawer, where her delicate under- 
clothing was folded away, managed, when the 
weakness of approaching death was npon her, to 
dreys herself in fresh linen befort she fell lifeless 
upon the floor,—all this melted hearts with pity. 

The people here could talk nor think of little 
elee xave these poor unfortunates, They showed 








sympathy in every practical way possible. Con- 
tributions of money and clothing were sent to 
the sufferers, and in every house baking and 
brewing went on as much for our neighbors of 
Grenada as for ourselves. 

Finally a little sorrowful band of refugees 
came to ua, and were taken with a recklessness 
born of sympathy, and therefore almost blame- 
less, into the very heart of the town. 

Among them was 8 young and beantiful girl, 


it was her doom always to foresee calamity, but 
never to be able to arreat it, because her warn- 
ings were never believed. 

On the last day of August the mayor of 
the town died, after a short illness, attended, 
the medical men said: by “auspicious cirenm- 
atances.”’ What this might mean even the bold- 
est scarcely dared express. The very whisper of 
yellow fever was forbidden. 


He was buried two hours after death. Every 





THE MIDNIGHT BURIAL. 


. 


who had seen father, mother, brothers, sisters 
and lover, all die. After some days of a stony 
grief that tears would not come to relieve, she 
laid her poor young head upon the pillow, where 
it soon rested in death. Kind hands tended her 
to the last. A minister—one of those noble men 
for whom that sacred name seems most fit—was 
by her side when she asked for him, and at her 
burial; though it was night and a storm raging, 
a reverent band of voung men stood with heads 
uncovered to see her body committed to earth. 

It was a fatal atep for them, this exposure to 
air already being poisoned, though they knew 
it not. 

This young lady was first to die: others fol- 
lowed, but still there were no cases among the 
townspeople. Confidence strengthened, though 
all were not oblivious of danger. Some read 
arjght the warnings that came from day to day. 


First Approach of the Fever. 
Late one evening the sky was lighted by a 


one seemed eager to explain this quick burial, 
80 opposed to all onr ideas of Christian sepulture, 
by any cause but the right one. Again and 
again it was repeated that fever could not come 
to our high level, our pure atmosphere. 

‘We made a jest of fear; but a tremulous, elec- 
tric excitement agitated every heart, and was 
communicated from one to another. People col- 
lected in little groups on the streets, or at the 
gates of friends, chatting together nervously, 
and telling the latest rumor or bit of news. 
Some one said, scoffingly,— 

“Our mayor no more had yellow fever than 
Mr. C— has it!” 

Mr. C—— was the minister who had attended 
the young girl from Grenada in her mortal ill- 
ness, It was said that he had taken cold the 
stormy night when she was buried, and had been 
not quite well since. It was little dreamed that 
eight weeks from that time he would just be 
able to crawl from his bed, after a violent attack 


yellow glare, and with a gust of wind a peculiar | of the fever, saved by his indomitable will and 


and horrible odor 
war waftod 
through the town. 

A bonfire had 
been made of the 
clothing and bed- 
ding of the Gre- 
nada fever pa- 
tiente, and it was 
from this the light 
and foul odor 
came. Many at 
that moment felt 
their hearts die 
within them, 

“The pestilence 
is coming upon 
us,” they = mur- 
mured, but under 
their breath, for 
the sentiment of 
the town was 
against them. We 
know now that if 
refusing to quar- 
antine was our 
first mixtake, 
burning the in- 
fected clothing 
was the second. 
Physicians tell as 
—now that it is too 
late—that there is 





THE SISTER AT THE GRAVE, 


the devoted care 
of his wife, whose 
beautiful spirit 
was a fit match 
for his own. 

Sunday, the 1st 
of September, was 
abright, beautiful 
day. Some friends 
visiting us showed 
usa list of thirty- 
five names, — “a 
list of those strick- 
en down within 
the last twenty- 
four hours.” 

“Stricken down! 
with what?” we 
cried. 

“It doesn’t seem 
to be anything se- 
rious,’’ was the 
answer. ‘They 
all have a chill, 
more or less vio- 
lent, followed by 
a little fever. It 
is one-tenth sick- 
ness, and nine- 
tenths scare.” 

We were sitting 
ont under the 
trees, I remember, 


no surer way of spreading the disease. The! and the birds were singing aronnd us, The sun 


tiny, awful fever-germs that Inrked in the cotton 
and woollen clothing, were liberated by the heat, 
and as the smoke rolled its black volumes 
through the town, they spread with it into the 
air they poisoned. 

At this time some of our people grew alarmed 
and left the town, foretelling evil; but alas! all 
our prophets were Cassandms. You remember 


shone, the sky was blue, the breeze was pleas- 
antly cool, and the flowers had never bloomed 
in such splendid wealth of color. The idea of 
pestilence here seemed something to smile at 

We forgot the long, hot summer that had zone 
before. Do you remember, you of my readers 
who may live in Boston or near, three days of 
intense heat aLout the beginning of July?—three , 





days of tropical, dying heat, when there scarcely 
seemed air enough to breathe, and every one 
you met on the street held a water-lily. just 
bought for its suggestion of cool waves and 
country shade? 


A Panic-Stricken People. 

For weeks and weeks such weather had con- 
tinued unbroken in our town. The fierce heat, 
acting upon the masses of decaying vegetation, 
had already developed malarial germs that, only 
too ready, joined with the imported yellow fever 
germs, and produced a disease so virulent, so 
deadly, that plague, or scourge, seems the only 
fitting name to describe it, 

“If we get throngh the next three days eafe- 
ly,” a physician had said on Saturday night, 
“we are saved, for it will have been two weeks 
since the refugees first came to us.”” 

Three days later brought us to the 3d of Sep- 
tember. Concealment was at an end. There 
were rixty cases of fever. The sick had begun 
to die, and a panic seized the town. 

A panic—do you know what that means? 
Did you ever see people flying from a burning 
house? Can you imagine tho streets of a city 
in which a pack of wild beasts had suddenly 
been turned loose? All you can have seen or 
imngined of sudden and dendly peril is ax noth- 
ing compared to the flight of a people froma 
plagne-stricken place. 

Trumks were packed hastily with such arti- 
cles as came nearest to hand; houses were left 
unlocked, unguarded. In the streets, carriages, 
buggies, wagons, anything on wheels, hurried 
along, loaded down with those who, from lack 
of money or any other reason, could not get 
away by rail. Dearest friends passed each oth- 
er with only a hand-grip, or a broken, God bless 
you! as they parted, fearing never to meet again. 

I believe there is not a single instance when 
any of the sick said, “Stay,” though I heard of 
a mother who left her son tied in bed to restrain 
his ravings, who yet in his lucid intervals would 
beg her to leave him. The one effort, the one 
prayer, seemed to be that those might escape 
for whom there was yet time. 

Think of standing by the sick-bed of one you 
love, trying to smile while the tears are ready 
to gush forth, while the poor face on the pillow 
turns to you with heroic effort shining in the 
bloodshot eyes, and the burning lips say to you, 
“Go!” Or, sadder still, of deceiving the sufferer 
lying there, who is too sick to bear the excite- 
ment of a good-by, that you feel, with prophetic 
agony, is tho last. 

So the town was left with the sick, the dy- 
ing, the poor who could not leave, and the few 
who would not. 


Horrors of the Plague. 

Of the first hundred cases in Holly, ten only 
survived. Finally, doctors and nurses came 
from New Orleans. They threw themeelves with 
ardor into their work, and we thonght the worst 
was over. Even yet we conld not realize that 
in our town the pestilence could rage as it had 
in the cities or in Grenada, where an open sewer 
had, ar we supposed, aggravated the disease, 

But it had only begun. How shall I speak of 
the weeke that followed? Day by day the ques- 
tion was not, “‘Who are better to-day?" but 
“How many are dead?” 

You remember the address to Death in the 
poem to the Greek patriot, Marco Bozzarix? 

“Come when the blessed reals A 
‘That-elose the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wait its stroke: 
And all we kuow, or dream, or fear, 
Of ngony are thine.” 

It is not alone to see loved ones die; it is to 
dread their dying kiss, It is not to watch the 
dear dead face until the coffin-lid is closed above 
it, but to turn, shuddering, from the face where 
you can see waves of change follow each other, 
until it has become a yellow transfigured mask. 
It is not to see the folded hands clasping flowers, 
the dear forms enshrouded in fresh grave - 
clothes, nor to ree them laid away, with prayers 
uttered above them, and friends standing by, 
with uncovered heads, but it is to know—with 
what intensity of horror!—that these forms are 
changed to a poison so deadly that death can 
be tasted in the air around them, and love itself 
shrinks from rendering its last sad offices. It 
is to know that they are buried, wrapped hastily 
in sheets, sometimes uncoffined, hurried to deep 
graves, withont friends, or mourners, or care, by 
hirelings, who slight and dread their task. 

Daily the desolation deepened. In the streets 
there was no sound save, perhaps, the frantic 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs, as some one from the 
country rode in to implore the attendance of a 
doctor, or the rapid rolling of the hearse-wheels, 
as a corpse, followed by no mourner, was borne 
to its grave. Very ghastly and shocking were 
the scenes enacted day by day iu each house. 

The disease ix protean in its forms. 

You might think your patient doing well,— 
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having the physician's assurance that danger 
was over; you might even be exchanging happy 
jests with the “convalescent,” as you fondly 
imagined him,—when suddenly, without note or 
word of warning, there comes on a congestive 
stupor, or he is seized with the agonizing con- 
vulsions that precede death. 

To nurse a yellow-fever patient is, 1 believe, 
the most exhausting task that can beset human 
nature, Not only because of the tireless and 
vigilant watching on which life depends, but 
from the swift changes from hope to despair that 
almost seem to throw the mind off its balance. 

To many in the fated town realization was 
slow in coming. There was a strangeness about 
it all that made them cry, “It is impossible!” 
It seemed a nightmare from which they must 
awake. They looked ont upon the sunshine and 
the flowers. It seems now to add to the horror 
of remembrance to recall the splendor of their 
bloom. The air that was poison to human life 
was like an elixir to them, They fairly glowed 
with color; you could not count their blooms, 

The night air was as deadly as that of n foul 
mine; and few escaped who were exposed to its 
fatal minsma. 

Dogs and cats—with a few devoted exceptions 
among the former—left the place. Even rats 
and mice ran away; and the mosquitoes, that 
for weeks before had been almost like a cloud in 
the air, entirely disappeared. Everything living 
seemed instinct with dread. 

Characteristic Incidents. 

A father lay dying, with his wife and daughter 
sick in another room. A son tended him, and 
when all was over, knelt by his mother’s bed 
and prayed in words of beautiful faith and sim- 
plicity. They were unconscious before he had 
ceased, and when, after a long delirium, they 
came back to reason, it was to find that the son, 
too, had entered into rest. 

One sorrowful tale after another is told. A 
poor old woman, a paralytic, chained to her 
chair, watched all her family sicken and die, 
herself the sole survivor, und unable to lifta fin- 
ger for her dying and dead. 

Ahnsband lay dying, while at the door, his 
wife, who had come from a place of safety in 
the country, begged piteously for admittance. 
With his dying breath, he said, ‘Tell her in all 
the happy years of our life together, she has 
never refused to obey a command or request of 
mine. This is the last I shall make—that she 
shall not come into my room. Tell her to go 
home, and live for our children.” 

Two sisters—English or Scotch women—had 
lived in Holly Springs for twenty or twenty-five 
years. They had kept a little shop, and by 
careful attention and pinching economy, had 
saved enough to build a house. 

It was finished in August. It was a pretty 
home, a model of neatness and order, and it was 
charming to see the sisters’ pride in the ‘home 
of their own” to which they had been looking 
forward all their lives; and to hear their plans 
for the comfort and happiness of their declining 
years, 

All their money had been spent in furnishing 
their house, and they could not bear to leave the 
home they had worked so hard to get. What- 
ever the renson, they did not go away. 

Soon the younger sister sickened and died. 
When they came for the body, the other one, 
half-crazed, clung to it, and begged them not to 
take itaway. “Let her atay—let her stay,”” she 
begged. “I will lock her up ina room, and no 
one will know she is here. It cannot be long be- 
fore I am dead, too; do not separate us; only 
let her stay until I can be buried with her.”” 

Of course, the piteous prayer could not be 
heeded, and she was left desolate. The sisters 
were Scotch Presbyterians, and had always been 
very bitter against the RomanCatholics. Butin 
this sore strait the Catholic sisters came to her 
aid, and took her with them to their convent 
home, and there they tended her gently, until, 
as she had foreseen, her summons came, and 
she followed the sister she had loved so well. 

Horoes and Martyrs. 

Now let me tell yon of the martyrs of Molly 
Springs. Firat I would mention the Roman 
Catholic sisters. Noble was the work done by 
these heroic aud devoted women. The hospitals 
were placed under their charge, and in many a 
poor hovel their presence brought hope and 
healing. 

Absolutely fearless, cheerful as though walk- 
ing among flowers in the sunshine, skilled in the 
arte of nursing, it was a blessed privilege to 
have them by the sick bed; and when hope was 
gone their beautiful faith cheered the sufferer, 
and whispered of life to come. 

“Sister, are you not afraid?” a friend asked 
her one day: “how can you risk your life for 
people acarvely known to you by name?” raid 
wy friend. 








THE YO UTH’S COMPANION. 


Never shall I forget the look of radiant love 
that overspread her face, nor the reverent glad- 
ness of her tone, as she said,— 

“It is not for the people. I have said, ‘My 
God, I offer theo my life. It is Thine to do with 
as Thou wilt.’ ’’ This was indeed the spirit that 
animated all. Out of thirteen, six laid down 
their lives, leaving a star-like memory, to 
brighten always each cherished name. 

In many homes there were individual instances 
of heroism as beautiful and striking as any that 
bronze or marble ever commemorated, or poet 
made the subject of his verse, 

In a clergyman’s family, a Swedish girl had 


lived for many years asa servant. Through the 
religious teachings received there, she had heen 
Jed to Christ. 

The clergyman was one of the first taken with 
the fever. Money was provided Christina; she 
was told to fly for her life. She refused. 

“It is through you,’ she said to her mistress, 
“that Ihave become a Christian, Shall I leave 
you alone at such atime as this? Would that be 
following Christ's teachings? I will not do it.” 

She did not speak in ignorance of danger. Sbe 
made her will, leaving her picture and some little 
tokens to her lover,—for she had a lover, poor 
girl,—and writing letters to her relatives, who 
were urging her to come away. 

Then, like a soldier going into battle, she 
buckled on her armor, and began her ministry 
of love. For weeks she labored faithfully, and 
when at last she was taken, her mistress and 
friend stood by her with devotion as great as her 
own, cheering and soothing her as no other could, 
even when the dreadful black vomit told that 
hope was over, never leaving her while there 
was a conscious look in her dying eyes. 

I must tell you of another young girl. She 
had been going to school in Huntaville, Ala., and 
on the Saturday preceding the epidemic’s break- 
ing out, her trunk was packed to join her friends 
there. 

Some members of her family were among the 
firat taken with the fever, and she would not 
leave. Unweariedly she nursed them. Prudent, 
tender, wise beyond her years, she devoted her- 
self to the suffering ones. Even after the nurses 
came from New Orleans, she wonld not let her 
cares be lightened, but watched the nurses, that 
her patients might not suffer through the negli- 
gence of hirelings. 

Her father and one brother died; another 
brother and a sis- 
ter were saved 
by her care. Al- 
ready their 
trunks were 
packed for flight 
toa purer air. 

One Sunday 
she dressed her- 
self for the first 


time since the 
fever began, — 
she had been 


'wenaring loose 
wrappers that 
could) be hur- 
riedly changed, 
—and went out 
for a walk. 

Hope fn Iness 
was strong in 
her heart, and 
her soul war 
filled with gratitndo that some had been spared. 
When she came back, her cheeks were like 
roses, her eyes starry and sparkling. The doc- 
tor was at her home, and he said,— 

“Now, Lucy, you must rest. Go up stairs and 
sleep eight honrs; after that I give you leave to 
get up and do as you plense.”” 

She went up stairs obediently, turning her rosy 
face and saying, laughingly, ‘You are all deter 
mined I shall have the yellow fever, putting me 
to bed in this way whether I will or no.”” 











A MFSSENGER OF MEROY. 


She never came down those stairs, but three 
days hence her coffin was borne down on the 
shoulders of men who wept as they carried the 
poor child to her grave. 

Her sickness had been short and violent. 
Every care had been hers. The doctors—stran- 
gers but a little while ago—devoted themselves 
to her with heart and soul, saying, “‘We cannot 
let this brave child die.” But all was in vain. 

She had no fear. Her face, it is said, shone 
like an angel's when she realized that she must 
die, and it was beantiful to hear her speak of her 
trust in God and hope of heaven. 

She craved only her mother's presence, and 





CARRYING FOOD. 


the poor mother could be carried but once from 
her own sick-bed to her dying child's. In the 
room next to hers a dear friend lay ill of the 
fever. As long as consciousness lasted she wor- 
ried about him. 

“Leave the door open,’’ she would say, “that 
I may hear Glenn’s voice.” 

From the firét “Glenn” had been so crazed 
with pain that it took four men to hoid him in 
bed, nor was he quieted until buckets of ice- 
water were poured on his head. But neither 
knew that the other must die until—it is sweet 
and consoling to believe—they met with a glad 
surprise in the new land where pain and sickness 
cannot enter. 

A sister was with her to the Inst. She dressed 
her in a white dress that she had loved, and saw 
her put into the grave, the only woman mourner 
who during the epidemic stood by a grave. 

Nothing in the whole history of that time 
seems to me more touching than the fate of this 
noble girl. Here is her name, that you must all 
know and love: 

LUcY. 
At dulng ahd anoivetied by the suns bet breath, 

Losing the loveliness that might have been, 

So was her death. 

“So young she yielded to the fatal dart; 

A inalden-martyr, scarcely more than child! 


Freely she gave her ife with loving heart 
‘And, dying, smiled. © 


“Ah! empty are the Hwes that she has left 
To mourn the joyous days that come no more; 
But heaven and earth wrew rich when sho was reft 
‘With added store.” 
Nature's Noblemen. 

At the beginning of the epidemic, a band of 
noble spirits—for the most part young men— 
decided not to leave the town. Understand, 
these were not among the number of those who 
had relatives or near ties to keep them at their 
posts. But the 
cry of humanity 
was to them like 
8 bugte-call to 
action. 

Simply, brave- 
ly, reverently, 
they made up 
their minds to 
stay. I choke 
with tears as I 
write, for few, 
indeed, are left 
to tell the tale. 
One by one, 
death took them, 
—the very cream 
and flower of our 
town. Yet I do 
not believe that, 
among them all, 
one ever anid, “I 
am sorry that I 
did not go away.” There was sore need for 
their services. They organized themselves into 
a relief committee, and only worked the harder 
as their ranks grew thinner. They parted at 
night with hard hand-grasps that meant good- 
by, and told over their number each morning, 
with heavy hearts, as one after another dropped 
out of that noble roll-call. No act of service 
wns too hard for them. . 

One true-hearted youth, searcely out of boy- 
hood, conveyed food in a wheelbarrow from 
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honse to house through the burning sun. He 
lived but one week. 

Prominent among the devoted band were a 
father and his three sons,—the father, a man 
distinguished through our State for his learning 
and brillinnt eloquence; the sons in the very 
flower of their youth, with ambition burning 
brightly in their bosoms, and a great career be- 
fore them; gifted, promising young fellows, the 
very pride of their mother’s heart. 

They all stayed, the sons entering into the 
work with the gay fearlessness of untried soi- 
diera; the father, indeed, with a more realizing 
sense of danger, but buoyed up by the splendid 
excitement of the hour, and the feeling that the 
grand work of his life was being done. 

One by one, they fell. First, one of the boys: 
then the father, who was carried to the grave by 
the two remaining sons, followed by a faithful 
dog, that for days mogned over the sod that 
covered him. 

The two young men returned home, and at 
the same instant were stricken. Their symp- 
toms were opposite all the way through; but they 
died at oxactly the same second of time, with no 
one near save a hired nurse. 

Think of the feelings of the poor wife and 
mother, whom they had sent away in the begin- 
ning of the epidemic, on her knees, praying, with 
streaming eyes, in a distant town, thus bereaved 
in one short week! 


He Gave Himeelf! 


I could multiply instances until I might almost 
filla volume. But I will only tell you of one other; 
that of 2 man who stood out boldly among others 
as a General who leads his army. 1 give you 
his name—Holland—W. J. L. Ho!lland—that you 
may keep it in your memory, loved and cher- 
ished as that of a martyr. 

He was a young man, generous, popular, gen- 
tle; with everything to make life worth living; 
hosts of friends; a mother who idolized him, and 
the love of a beautiful girl, whom he expected 
soon to make his wife. 

He took a place at once that no one else could 
fill. In that time of wild confusion and demor- 
alization his services were invaluable. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he saved the town from 
utter ruin. 

When war or pestilence afflicts a commnnity, 
there is always a lawless class, nearly as much 
to be dreaded as the evils that bring them to the 
front. The strong drink that flows freely turns 
men to fiends. Houses are robbed and burned; 
the dying insulted; fearful outrages committed 
on the helpless and unprotected. 

In Holly Springs, the firmness, the prompt ac- 
tivity, of Mr. Holland, averted all evils save 
those beyond the reach of human power. 

He never lost calmness or courage. He or- 
ganized and disciplined his little band with ad- 
mirable exactness. 

He forgot nothing. The anxiety of the absent 
was remembered, and relieved so far as letters 
and telegrams could do it. The money that 
poured in from the kindly North was disbursed 
judiciously. Afflicted ones were comforted. 
Those who had buried their dead were persuad- 
ed to leave. 

I would have you notice that he was not reck- 
less or indifferent to life, as many became 
through that dreadful ordeal. A sense of re- 
sponsibility served to make him careful and 
prudent. 

Every night, he drove out of the infected at- 
mosphere to the country, where he tried to gain 
restoring sleep after the terrible work of the day. 

‘Weeks after weeks rolled by, and still he was 
unharmed. All who watched his course from 
afar, with anguish and fear, began to believe 
that his life was held satred. His letters to his 
friends assumed a hopeful form. The frost that 
kills the fever was near at hand. 

Finally in coming in from the country one 
morning, his horse took fright, and he was 
thrown from his buggy. The poor negro who 
was driving him was unhurt, but he received a 
serious wound in the leg. 

After this he was forced to remain in town at 
night, as he was confined to his room, a cripple. 
Still he continued his work. 

What was this work? Sitting in an invalid 
chair, he kept the books of the relief committee, 
received and answered despatches. sent orders 
for food and medicines, and chronicled deaths. 
Piled np beside him were a lot of wooden slabs, 
and as day by day the reports of the dead were 
brought in, he wrote each name on one of these 
head-boards, and handed it ont to mark a grave. 
And all the while, death was making rapid 
strides toward him. 

Breathing poison by day and by night, pre- 
vented, by his hurt, from the active life that 
might have saved him, at last he was forced to 
give up his work. 

With the fever raging within him, he sent off 
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a telegram toa Louisville paper, expressing the 
gratitude of our people for the help and sympa- 
thy that had come from all parts of the Union. 
Then he went to the bed from which he was 
never to rise. 

I need not say that all was done for him that 
love and care could do. Physicians had become 
friends, and watched him with passionate anxie- 
ty. The heart-broken girl to whom he was en- 
gaged came to him, perilling her life as gladly 
and fearlessly as she would have given it for his; 
and his last hours were cheered by her steadfast 
devotion. 

He died as he had lived; bravely, cheerfully; 
regretting not that he had given his life, though 
confessing that it was hard to die. Verily, the 
thought of such a death makes godlike the poor 
human nature we are accustomed to abuse. To 
what sublime heights does it not reach! 





Left Desolate. 


One week after Mr. Holland’s death, there 
came “the white blessing of the frost.” But 
alas! the eyes that had yearned for it looked out 
upon its glittering coolness with a dull despair, 
for it came too late to save. It sparkled on 
three hundred and fifty new-made graves. 

Can you imagine the home-coming of the peo- 
ple? Friends met with bursting sobs. Mothers 
sought their sons, children their parents, in 
“God's Acre.’ Never shall I forget the first 
time—after coming back—that I stood in that 
thick-planted, red-graved, desolate place. 

It was a gray, chill, November afternoon. 
Not a sound was heard, until suddenly a 
woman's screams pierced the awful stillness, and 
we saw a poor creature lying prostrate on the 
earth, literally surrounded by graves, 

She was crying, ‘‘How can I live? how can I 
live?” Heart-rending cry! She had lost her 
husband and three sisters in one day, and was 
left alone. 

Many have asked me, ‘Is yonr town recover- 
ing from the shock?’ It does not seem to me 
that it ever will. In the business parts there 
Are some signs of activity, but you seldom hear 
laughter, or see a cheerful face. 

In the churches memorial services are held, 
and we coax flowers into bloom to lay upon our 
graves. There is much suffering among the 
poor, and many who have lived in comfort and 
ease are saying, ‘““What shall we do to earna 
bare support?” 

In one feeling all are united; that of tender 
and loving gratitude to the friends of the North, 
who have given in poverty as in abundance, of 
their store, to help a sorely-nftlicted people. We 
feel, indeed, that they are no longer “aliens,” 
but kindred near and dear, who have mourned 
with us in our sorrow, and in whose hearts the 
memory of the martyrs of ’78 shall live as sa- 
credly as in our own, 

“For their dear country these, her quenchless glory, 

Won for themselves the dusky shroud of death, 

By that same death. they live whose echoing story 

Rings from the halls Hades inhabiteth.” 

SHERWOOD BonnER. 


——+o—__—_ 


ESCAPE FROM BRIGANDS. 


An English lady relates an East India adven- 
ture which reflects as much credit on herself as 
shame on the cowardly soldiers who pretended 
to be her protectors. 


Thad one rather serious rencontre with a party 
of Mahratta Dakoits (or robbers), on which oc- 
casion I think I may justly lay claim to having 
escaped solely by my horsemanship and pres- 
ence of mind. I was riding along, very early 
one morning, on a little Mahratta mare, about 
eighty miles from Indore, escorted by several 
troopers of the Cavalry Contingent, and two of 
my own servants. 

y body-guard was so arranged that some 
rode before me, leading the way, and some be- 
hind. 

Just as the day broke, five Mahratta horse- 
men, armed, with long spears in their hands, 
rode up to our party, and demanded in authori- 
tative terms that the little mare I was riding 
should be delivered up to them. 

My valiant escort fled at their approach, and I 
was left to settle accounts with these wild horse- 
men in the best way I could. Their long, sharp 
spears, pointed at me, threatened each moment 
death and destruction. 

Twice I managed to break through the lawless 
band, and mancuvre my horse through the ring 
they formed around me; and twice was I again 
surrounded, and nearly overcome by the num- 
ber of my enemies. I made my little steed lash 
out before and behind, to prevent the too near 
approach of the spears, and fortunately for me, 
the animal was too full of life and vice to re- 
quire much prompting to rear, and plunge, and 
kick. 

Repeatedly the five spegrs narrowly grazed 
either me or my gallant gray; but after nearly 
ten minates of desperate battle, I succeeded in 
dashing through the lists of wild horsemen, and, 
with the aid of whip and spur. rode fairly away. 
My escort, who had so gallantly and courageous- 
ly left me to my fate, slunk into camp long after 
T was safely housed. 


“good 





SPECIAL. 


THREE Monrus only remain for getting new 
subscribers to the Companion and obtaining these 
elegant Presents. Do all our subscribers know 
how richly a little effort is rewarded? Last year 
ten \ew names secured a $16 Waltham Watch, 

Fourteen names secured a $25 Waltham Watch. 

Twenty name. secured a $40 Gold Walthain Watch. 


Twenty-two nainea secured a $50 Gold Waltham Watch, 
wengnty-elghe names secu: a $6 Gold Waltham 
‘al 


Thirty-two names secured a $75 Gold Waltham Watch. 

Thirty-six names secured a $1\0 Gold Waltham Watch. 

Fifty-three names secured a $125 Gold Waltham Stem- 
Winding Watch. 

Fifty-seven names secured a $150 Gold Waltham Stem- 
Winding Watch. 

Last year only 93 Watches were given away 
by us, and the small number of 10 new names 
secured a Watch. This year we shall give away 
200 Watches. 

Remember that yon will receive a liberal Pre- 
mium or a Cash Commission for every new snb- 
scriber you’ send us; and if you persevere, we 
fare sure you can also obtain some one of these 
204 Presents. 





Splendid Presents 
GIVEN TO 


Subscribers to the Companion. 


200 Watches! 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN CASH! 


A MAGNIFICENT 


Henry F. Milier Piano 
And Estey Organ! 


100 more Waltham Watches will be given this 
year than were given lagt year. 


This offer of Presents was made in our An- 
nual Premium List which we issued last October. 
They are to be given next July to the 204 old sub- 
scribers tothe ComPANION who send us the largest 
numbers of new subscribers before July 1, 1879, 


1 Miller Grand Square Piano, cost. 
1 Five Hundred Dollars in Cash. 
1 Five Hundred Dollars in Cash. 





1000 
500 
500 











1 J. Estey & Co. Organ, cost. 400 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, c: 150 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, 125 
3 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ 100 
4 Waltham Gold Watches, “ 15 
9 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ 60 
10 Waltham Gold Watches, “ 50 
10 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ 40 
15 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “* 30 
20 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “ 25 
30 Waltham Silver Watches, “  “ 20 
40 Waltham Silver Watche: ae 16 
55 Waltham Silver Watches, by 12 


The small number of TEN new names se- 
cured a Watch last year, when only 
ninety-four Watches were 
given as Presents. 


Now over One Hundred more Watches 
will be given. * 


The Presents Offered Above 


will be given to the two hundred and fonr sub- 
scribers who secure the two hundred and four 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which 
of the Premiums or Commissions they may re- 
ceive for their new subscribers, 


_—_—_—— 
PRINTING PRESSES and OUTFITS may 
now be bought at such reasonable Prices that the 
newspaper offices are not the only purchasers. Presses 
are used by corporations all over the country, and their 
use is being extended tomerchants, hotels, rail- 
road offices and private families. Boys muy buy a 
ress At a reasonable price at Ruch @ well-known es- 
tablishment as the National Printers’ Warehouse, 10 Ihar- 
clav Street, New York City, and can make good living 
by ueing it. It will, moreover, afford them considerable 
Amusement, All kinds of Presses, from $3 up to $43, 
may be bought. Much valuable information will be ob- 
tained from a Catalogue, published, containing 120 pages 
and showing over 700 different styles of type, ‘and enieit 
is sent on receipt of fifteen cents. Inten ling purchasers 
will plense write freely. All correspondence will have 
prompt attention, 





28 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 times, Equal tn 
Power at Qne=tenth the 
Coat of othe meuta, ‘Ses 
plo by mail, postpaid, 2 cents 

J. BRIDE & 00., 

297 Broadway, New York, 


New Illustrated Cleoular of 
Novelties freo. 











etc, AY 
book for I 
and who conte 
building. One 8vo volum 
cloth, mailed free, on rect 


Ine Dollar i 


Strong roots dug fresh from the pon 

mailed, for 25 cts. each; $2 per do 

in tubs'and artificial ponds. Cape Co: 

35 cts. per 100; $2 25 per 1,000, prepaid, by mai 
express, $15. ‘Circulars with directions for plantir 
free. J. A. Vanghan & C rver, Plymonth € 


FARM GRIST MILL 
CORN SHELLERS. 


Every farmer should have them. 


Over 20,000 in use! 

Every ma 
rive satisfac’ 

12; Shell 
wanted as ag 5 
seriptive Ciretlar 
10., Iron Founde 


sirable 


FOR Boys AND GIRLS, 


benas, 50c; 20 Verde ts. 
Monthly Roses, 50 1 $1. Atinstrasene 
alogne, 108 pages, p to cust 
free: EVALL"N, Mioriat and Secdsinan, Brattleboro 
» Offer good till June Ist Name this paper. 


BOWKER'S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pteces wrapped and enclosed in a let- 
ter for trial package sufficient for 
month, Including a little book on 
Plants Bloom.” by Professor Ma; 
chusetta Agricultural College. * BOWKER FER- 
TILIZER COMPANY, 43 Chatham Street, 


Boston; 3 Park Place, New York 
LADIE: 


$1, choice and bests 
nthly Ro} 


led on receipt of 


low to make Honse 
uard. of the Massa- 














their own city or town. 
Co.,” Waltham, Mass, 


















ture in the Massachneetts A; 
have been extensively used for alx yenrs. Send for a 
little book describing them, and giving directions for cul- 
tivating farm nnd gntden crops. Every farmer, gardener, 
or cultivator of a Kitchen arden should send for a copy, 

OWKER FERTILIZER. COM: 


yee Bi 

PANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 Park 
Place, New York ; and 21 North Water 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


List of Small Fruit 
Plants,— Strawberries 
Raspber urrants, 
Gooseberi Black ber- 





ries, Grapes, 25 Varieties. 


The most LIGERAL OFFER of the season 
S15 R 


RTH OF PLANTS FO t 
Address 
Hu 


wo 
end for De 
E. P. 


$5. 







riptive Catalogue. 








|GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS) 


For $1.00 we will ee by maiteither of the 


named o , all distinct varieties 



















8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaloas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12St 

8 nellias, or 12 Ce e [eropa,| 
r 8 Carnations (monthiy}, 

12 Coleus, or 4 Mi a3, 





Hibiscus, 
lias, or 8 Dianthus, 
Mosses, 








s (Tea monthly], 
Basket Plants, or 8 Di 





ies, or 6 har. Climbing 
Seateer Greenh 









(ea of Fl 


RSS, buyer to pa; 










jen—for $25, to which our bo 
Pleasure" and Catalogue [value §1.15] will be ndded 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, Now York. 













~ STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURES 


Originated vy Levi Stock vridge, Frotessor of Agricnl- 


icultural College. ‘They 





treet, 








game. 





ORANGE JUD 


The American Grocer, New York city, the largest and ablest Journal of its class in America, anys: 


BILLIARDETTE. 

We take pleasure in presenting to the public one of 
the most fascinating games ever introduced. It ts de- 
signed for the home, and we believe will be wel- 
comed everywhere. 

‘The board being’ very light, tt can be placed on an 
ordinary table; when it is not in nee It can be put away 
in a very small space; nothing can easily get ont of 
order, and {t will be found by parents one of those 
much-desired attractions in the home which help to 
keep the children happy there, 


.The cut fully represents the game and the 
mode of playing ft, ‘The size of the bourd is 5 ft, 101n, 
x t. Vin. 


No. 1 is very neatly gotten up, and it san orna- 
ment for any room. There are ten balls and one ce 
Put up with every game. together with printed In 
firnctions. Price of No. 1, $5.00. Expresnage to be 
Piud by the recipient. 

No, 2 is of the same size an No. 1, the only differ- 
ence in the two beards being that No. 21s made of 
fine Black Walnut, the surface is covered with 
extra fine Billiard Cloth, and the balls are of 





Boxwood. Price of No. 2.8.00. _Expressage to he Poi by the recipient, Orders solicited. fits accompany each 
CoM ANY, Sole Agents, 245 Broadway, New York. 


“When the subjects of correspondence and handwriting began to be discussed In our columns, wo looked about 


us for a cheap, convenient and reliable self-instructor in 


lished by a very successful teacher, w! 
We refer our readers to the advertisement of the 


opinions 18 a strong recommendation for both, and an 

failure aro well exemplified in the specimens of writing 
would, we think, never have been improved, even by ver 
and right principles. ‘These principles and the directions 





handwriting, 
of our young readers more parealarly. as desired to improve themsel 

10 is the Principal of ala 
“Compendinm,' 
description. Our article on handwriting was written previous to a thorough 
and wo are now struck with the way tn which the two ngree. Th 


that we might be able to recommend to auch 
ves In this respect. ‘The above, which is pub- 
e business college, secms to ineet ail requirements, 
which appears elsewhere in our paper, for a filler 
examination of Mr. Gaskell’s Ryaten 

e harmony of two perfectly independent practical 


assurance that they are right, Our remarks on the causes of 
ven In the advertisement, for the bad writing there shown 
TRO 

for mal 
um to snpply, and therefore we the more strongly recommend it.” 


Practice unless fresh start had veen made on new 
Ing the fresh start, it is the object of the Compendi- 





[The above is as good a representation of Gaskell's Ct 


On sv smuaii ce scaie.) 


mpendium as it is possible to give in an ordinary coarse cut 


The iden of publishing 2 COMBINATION for self-instruction in Penmanship on this plan, is original with the 


author of the COMPENDIUM. We have many very good books on the subject, excellent as far as books go. 


But 


Penmanship is an art that must be acquired by well-directed practice, and the material for auch practice must be 


such as tho learner ean use separately from everything else. 


Hero we have COPY-SLIPS, consisting of Movement exercises for Beginners, 
Receipts, Addresses, Verses, Commencement and Closing of Letters, 
&e.,,&c. ORNAMENTAL WORK on the slips and ina 


the Principles, Alphabets, Notes, 
Ladies’ Penmanship, Card and Album Work, 
shect by Itself,—Off-hand Flourishing of®irds, Swans, 


Quills, Scrolls, &e., and German Text, Olt English, Pen Deawing and other Lettering. Also a BOOK OF IN. 


| STRUCTIONS, giving full directions respecting Materials and Implements, Position, 


&e , all illustrated with original engravings. 


for years as neat and as attractive as when first purchased. 
NEW EDITION NOW R 


The ComrENDIcsx complete, as above, is mal 


Registered Letters and Money Orders may be sent at our risk. 
Address 











Reep in mind this fact 





please Write again 





will ingnire into th 





matter, 





quarter gross box, post-paid; 2-cent and l-cent postage samy 


A DY—New Ornamental Sheets, new Al; 
dl, postage paid, to any part of the world for ONE DOLL, 


All letters are promptly answered. If 
Gaskell’s Steel Pens, tho best obtainable, 40 centa per 
ns taken. 


Penholding, Movements» 


These latter have only Intely been introduced. After using the above, 
they can all be put back into the CASE, tied up and laid aside, 


until wanted again. In that way they may be kept 


habets, new JeBotiione: 





PROP, G, A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
rondo not hear from ns within a reasonable time, 





COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 4. 
The wide-spread interest which our prize-compe- 
tition has created is n very encouraging feature in 
this department of the Companion, and we should 
be stjll more gratitied if a larger number of com- 


petitors entered the field. It will do each one good 
who tries, no matter whether successful or not. 

Many in sending articles write that they do not 
expect to win. This is a mistake; they should ex- 
pect to win, but be prepared to lose. Good work 
can be done only by expecting success, 

All competitors must be nnder twonty yenra of 
age, and subscribers to the Companion themselves, 
or some other member of the household. 

Successful competitors will receive prizes for the 
articles specified below, which must be sabmitted 
on or before May 1, 1879, and addressed, “Assistant 
Editor, Yourn’s COMPANION.” 

Fifteen Dollars for the best panel picture of 


still life (game of any kind) in ofl, on wood or card- 
board. 


For the best mechanical draft of a horizontal 
engine we offer a miniature working model of a 
horizontal engine, seven-eighths of an inch stroke, 
valued at ten dollars. 


Five Dollars for the best-carved bread-plate, 
deaign strictly original. 


Five Dollars for the best fret-aaw card or pho- 
tograph-holder, original design. 


Five Dollars for the best pair of worked or em- 
broidered table-mats, any material. 


Five Dollars for aset of the best original deaigns 
for cotton print in water colors. 


Five Dollars for the best story or adventare, 
not lesa than six or over ten pages common note- 
paper. 

Five Dollars for the best dialogue for school 
exhibition, from six to ten pages common note- 
paper. 

All articles must be strictly original. 

All subscribers who intend to compete inust send 
for a copy of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp. 
Address ‘Assistant Editor, Yourm'’s CoMPANION.” 


— ter 


IN TEMPTATION. 

‘We often hear the remark of a too knowing and 
smart boy, that he is “rather old of his age.” The 
temptations of the national Capitol, it is said, have 
this effect upon the floor-boys of Congress. From 
statement made by the Washington correspondent 
of the Independent Statesman, it seems that some of 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





these little “pages” need moral caring for as much 
as the street Arabs of New York. 


There are in the Senate a dozen or fifteen little 
fellows, from nine to twelve or fourteen years of 


, whose business it is to do the running about the | = 


amber and the building, carrying letters or docu- 
menta, showing friends of Senators to seats or about 
the Capitol, and making themselves generally use- 
‘ol. 
They dodge about like sprites, always upon the 
. dead run, and are a bright and active coterie of lads 
@8 one will ever meet. 

Candor compels me to say, also, that some of them 
come under the head of “hard cases,” and a few 
‘months at the Capitol make their heads too old,and 
they know too much for their years. 

Té is but a few days ago that I saw a little fellow, 
e protty, bright-eyed boy, go boldly up to the count 
er of the restaurant and demand a glass of lager. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, the colo’ lieutenant who 
has charge there, refused him in such terms that he 
won't be likely to apply again, and others standing 
by added a word or two of advice which sent the 
youngster away crestfallen, if not converted. 

‘What worse sight could one wish to see than a boy 
of ten demanding beer at a bar? Let fathers of lit- 
tle sons imagine, if they can, and then say whether 
they would like to have their boys enter such a 
school as this, even if the little fellows do get the 
Bey, of men for boy’ work. I hear that three of 

these boys got five bottles of beor in a committee 
roomn, awhile ago, by false representation, and had 
a regular symposium. 


— ee 


HIS PRAYER FOR HELP. 

If there is such a thing as helpless vice,—joined to 
a living conscience and better nature,—its ery must 
‘be the most piteous of all voices. “Wretched man! 
. . « Who shall deliver me from this body of death?” 
The police report column of the New York Herald 
has this little scene: 

“T'm a worthless fellow, judge,” said George 
‘Thompson in the Fifty-sevent'i Street Court yester- 
day. “I've a family and I do not support them, A 
tolling wife, sir, who loves me too much to make a 
complaint against me. Two little ones who put 
their arms about my neck and call me ‘Dear father.’ 
I drink and drink, and cannot help it 
to send me where I cannot taste liquor.” 

“Do you want a month?” 

“More than that.” He bowed his head in shame. 
“More than that, sir. Three—yes, six—months; a 
year. Do make it for that long, She will try to get 
me out, but keep me there. It is my last hope.’ 

His prayer was granted. 

soe ce gg 


e 
LONG SENTENCES.” 


‘The mantle of Rafus Choate, 
the ability to conceive and ape 
has fallen upon Secretary Evarts 
ner-party, some one joked the Secretary on this 
characteristic of his oratory: 




















far as conveying 





ong sentences, 


At a recent din- 


I beg of you | 


to my long sentences forget that the only persons 
really opposed to long sentences in this country are 
the criminal clastes who deserve them.” 





FICTITIOUS CREATIONS. 

In the first editions of Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” 
which contain the author's own illustrations, there 
is n picture of Becky Sharp hiding behind curtain, 
a weapon in her hand, watching the helpless Joe 
Sedley. There is no explanation of this scene in 
the text. 

Some curious interviewer once attacked the great 
satirist about it. “Did Becky murder Joe, or not?” 
he asked. 

"Thackeray pondered gravely for » moment. “I 
don’t know,” he said, earnestly; “I don't know. 
But I always suapected her.” 

Becky was an actual woman to him. 

To every author or artist of vivid imagination, 
their own creations are more real, probably, than 
are tho live people about them; and in proportion 
to that reality to themselves, they are able to im- 
press others. 

Mra. Hawthorne was wont to apeak with a shud- 
der of t .e period of mental prostration in her hus- 
band which followed the production of the “Scarlet 
Letter.” ‘The tragedy was an actual occurrence in 
his life. Fora week after he laid down the pen, 
Heater and Pearl followed him as in the flesh. He 
could not banish them, 

Soria ee gee eS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

A correspondent of the Boston Tranacript, writ- 
ing from Paris, thus describes a Christmas custom 
of that city: “Now is the time,” he says, “to send 
cards and write to friends, for it is a time-honored 
custom, when friends are separated, and cannot 
keep up an animated correspondence, to write to 
each other once each year, at New Year's; and chil- 
dren write their parents and teachers, and after 
leaving school, often through life, the habit of writ- 
ing to an honored school teacher is kept at the end 
or commencement of each year. We send cards to 
every one we know,—not only to intimate friends, 
but every one on our address book. 





“Five years ago, I exchanged ¢ 
man at dinner, and never have 
each year at New Year's receive his ¢ 








rd and return 


mine. 

“Probably he had a systematic manner of copying 
nddresses into a book, or giving newly ived 
cards to a secretary to do likewise, and there fam 
recorded amongst the B’s. 

“T don’t think he would remember me should we 
meet, and Iam sure I should not him, although re- 
ceiving his cards year after year has made his name 
familiar, and each time I see his name in print, I 
say to myself,— 

“There is my friend,’ and I am now well acquaint- 
ed, and could talk like an old friend shonld we ever 
mect again. 

“At the post-office there are tons of cards, and ser- 
vants arrive each minute with large bundles already 
stamped. 

“There is a special tariff, one sou, for this eti- 
quette, the cards being sent in open envelopes, with- 
out writing upon them. If closed, three sous are 
demanded, as for a letter.” 























POND LILIE 
er 1 Calla 
and 















moulding nit r 
post-paid, 91 0. Fruitaloue, cis. Mra. E 
fon, Winchester. Randolph Co., Indiana. 


ELEGANT PANEL CHROMO FREE. 


Best offer ever made. To obtain the names of those in- 
terested In decorating pottery we will send 200 Embossed 
Pictures with Catalogue, for 15 cents, and a lov dy panel 
chromo. free. Stamps taken. ST. ‘NICHOLAS PUB- 
LISHING CO., 80 Beekmai 


PATENT RUBBER TARGET GUN. 














For Target practice In parlor or lawn: powerful enongh 
for aquirrels and small game In woods, Shoots almost as 
straight as arifie. Length 39 inches. 

Gun complete with globe sight, 2 targets, 5 metal point- 
ed arrows, $2. Sent by gail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price; or by express, for $150. 

Cinba of 3 supplied with guns @ $175 each; Clubs of 6 
supplied with guhs @ $T ‘h. poxt-paid. 

GOLAY. 601 S. Wells Street, Chiengo, M. 








"AGENTS, READ THIS, 


We will pay Ag 
penses, or allow 2 
wonderfol inventions, 
free. Address SHER. 





alary of $100 per month and ex- 
Mission, to kell our new and 
suean what we Kay 
AN & OO 





















Somethit 
on bnrlap, filled in with old rag: 
ke them at a small expen: 
Circular of Pi 
FROST & CO 











POPE 

Eany to les 
Ay over common. 
list and 24-pa 


THEY ALL DO IT! 


BUY THE CAXTON PE 
Self-Inkin 
COLUMBIAS 

















Mr. Evarts good-humoredly replied, “Ob, non- 
sense! I don't object to that sort of thing at all 
People who expect to injure me by calling attention | 





MITCHELL, 15 Fede 
ton, Mass, Establishec 













‘OUNG MEN Learn Telegraphy and earn $40 to $100 
a@ month. Every, Graduate ranteed @ paying situ- 
ation. Address R. Valentine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. 


ation. Address R. Valentine, Manager, Janesville, W's: 
e Live Man for eech State tosell goods 

._ Falr salar’ 
DY SSULDE MFG CO.» 93 Clark Bt., Chleage, 


WARTS Cured quickly, without pain. Recipe 12 cts. 
BISHOP & CO., Northampton, Mass. 


“TAMPS. 10 Nice Samples and Circulars, 3c. Agents 
wanted. Sheets sent. H. W. Mepham, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


$3 A DAY watson, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free. J.H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Boston. 
VONFEDERATE STATES STAMPS, 100 
4 different varieties, no two alike, for 25 cts. 

‘S ALLAN TAYLO! ‘ashi 
DINS and STAMPS. 


ton Street, Boston. 
Cc talogue 15¢ 
50 varieties Stumps, 10c; 125 varieties, 
stamp for Cireular. 0, SCHMIDT, Hoboken, N. J. 


ORCAN 


Rice’s Music care 


SOUS «&C 
Pay NEEDLEWORK, KNITTI. 
MENDING. Send fora Circular of our “N 
work Series.” Edited by Lucretia P. Hae, 
8. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


lv Varieties of choice imported Flower Seeds 
‘s 2 cts., in separate packets, post-paid, Stamps 
oo 
& 


taken. | BENSON, MAULE & CO., 
“GY 228 Chureh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE NEW 
WAX AUTU 
Reduces cont nine-tenths. rr 


S24 
DROMFIELD & CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 


fh peaves 
EMBOSSED OR SCRAP PICTURES 


For Decorating and Fiaicy Work at half usual price. 
Package No. I contains 100; No, 2, 50; No. 3, 25; No. 4, 10; 
according to size, ail wel \d, for 25 


1 assorted, gent, post 
cts.each. Agents wanted. F 20K, Madison, Conn. 















and Piano Accompaniment 
to Voice or Violin, played with 
















FANCY WOO 
For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
press or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 














he price. Walnut, 3, 6c; 3-16, 7; %, 8c per toot. Holly, 
8c, $e, 10¢ per foot. MILLERS FALLS CO., 
74 Chambers Street, New York 
F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington 
D.C. ‘No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
Latest invention. Anybody can operate it with 
erfect success, Complete ontfits from $5 to $60. 
neluding full instructions. Heliograph, 
end stamp for full information to F. SAC) 
CO., Mannfacturers, 278 Pear! St., New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


$4 Self-Inking Printing Press 

plete outfit, 85 5Q. 8 larger sizes: 

2 and reduced price list for stamp 
HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUK CANVASSERS MAKE $10 A DAY, 
selling Brown’s Patent Family Mlatform Scales, made 
entirely of brass. Sells at $150 and are better than any 

Scale made: every family will buy one. Write at once 
for terins; territory {agoing fast. OHIU SCALE WORKS, 

125 & 127 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. 


PLOYMENT #4000 

State which preferred; also amount wanted permonth 

ror eer end easly operated, Wits ue, BLOAR ts 
nt, an operated. . 

Tone t0d George Bereet, Cincinnati, Ohio. £ 


eee ee 

PORETGN. POSTAGE STAMPS cheaper than 

ever. Set of Havaria of 6, 10c; set of Germany of 6, 

Ise; set of Sardinia of 8, 10c, all unused. 25 mixed and 

Cirenlars sent for three let stampss 200 mixed, 15c; 1,000, 
sie, post-paid, Popa Autograph Album, only 19 ets. 
GEM STAMP CO., Underhill’ Centre, Vt. 

2 ‘An astonishing offer, made in order to tntro- 
duce new goods. Agents’ Sample Package of 
186 Decalcomanie,Scrap Book Diaphanie,and 
Pottery Pictures, with an 80 page, neatly 
} bound, memorandum book, mailed post paid 

foraix $-centatampe. jon guaranteed 
HENRY 8. DATE, 116 W: 'g St., Chicago. 

‘A present given to the first one send- 
inga complete list of the School Books 
used, and the namer of the booksellers 
in their vicinity; and the names of twen- 
ty or more scholars, 
PAUL RICHARDS, lox 212, N. Y. P.O. 


Bankrupt Sale of Music 
to close out a large store. Pieces which sold for, 
30 cts.to $1.00, now sold for 2 cents. 15 eample 
leces (vocal or iInstr'mt), with Complete Catalogue, 
mailed post paid for 80 cents. Stamps taken. 
R, W, Shoppell, 187 Highth St, New York. 


100 EMBOSSED PICTUR 


For 25 cents— FI -wers, Heads, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 

cent. DECALCOMANTIE, 200 Swall, 10 cents; 100 

Assorted, 10 cents; 200 for 25 cents. Catalogue for stamp. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


(GF For Health, Comfort 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and 1s really the 
most perfect. Skirt - Supportin 
Corset made. For sale by al 
leading dealers, Manufactured 
by FOY & HARMON, 


laven, Conn, 
E DIA is the best. 
Two Medals, Paris, 1878. Selling 
better than ever. Agents write to 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, DAVIS & 
CO., Philadelphia. 
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ALL FOR SO" 
J, W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
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Three Comic Operas! 


THE SORCERER. By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1 60 
H. M. 8. PINAFORE. 100 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Words by wine. 


The above three operas are alike in being easy to sing, 
‘and are all very pleasing. They need but little acenery, 
and are easily given by ainatenrs ax well as profession 
als, THe SORCERER isn jolly English opera, fall of inno- 
cent wit and has fine music. ‘The Lirti.® DUKE has care- 
fully revised words, and is ‘a charming and graceful pro- 
duction, Piwaroug is already famous. 


MASON'S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS | -on- 


tains thousands of exercises of the most useful nature. 

The book 1s the best possible companion or snecessor to & 
ood Piano Instruction bouk. By Wx. Mason and W.8. 
| MATHEWS. $2 50. 


Johnson's New Method for Thorough Bass 
is the best, easiest and most thorough method fur learning 
fo play, Church Music, Glees and Chord music of any 


The Weekly Musical Record is the moat snccess- 
ful, moat interesting and useful Musical Weekly ever pub- 
Ushed. $2 per year. Send 6 cts. for sample copy and get 
50 cts, worth of music in any number. 

Send 25 cts. for “10 Easter Carols.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
AMUSING AND USEFUL BOOKS, 
§) er. 20 cts, 


Kavanaugh’s Juvenile 

How to Amuse an Evening Par' 
Barber’s Ready-Made Speeches. 
How to write a Composition. 
How to Conduct a Debate. 
Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 
Holme’s Dialogues for Little Folks 
Graham's Dialogues for Young People. 
Book of Five Hundred Puzzles..... 
Book of Riddles and Home Amuse- 


ments.. ses eeee dO CtB, 
Bent free of posts 
DICK & 
P.O. Box 2975. 























6 oiy receipt of price, 
ITZGERALD, Publishers, 
No. 20 Ann St., New York. 
m™, Youn 


America Press Co., 


35 Murray St., New Yerk 
manufacture « variety of Chand self-ink- 
ing, and ro nti 
> Sight Deda blogs 
g the Centennial 
Young America, Cottag: 
Lightning, and other celebrat 
printing machines, Our new rotery 
ress, tt Yaited State: Job- 
er, for cheapness and excellence. ts 
unrivalled, —Otherpresseataken in ex- 
Lowest prices for 
printing material. Cireu 
jpecimien Book of 
‘A sample package of plain and 


$10 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR 60 CTs. 


Introduce the Musical World to every reader of 
paper, we will send four numbers, Jan., Feb., larch and 
‘April, to any one for only 50 cents. These four numbers 
contain neurly 200 pages of elegunt New Music and musi- 
cal reading matter, including an interesting and instruct- 
ive ‘Young Folk’s Department.” Don't fail to send at 
once and secure over $10 worth of new and choice music 
for 80cts. 8. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, 


Best Sewing Machine inthe World 




























Beautifal, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, Light, 
Silent. Easy. 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 
The great popularity of this machine has induced 
dealers in common tension machines to claim auto- 




















W Every xenuine needle is thns atamped. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. 2!. CO., 658 Broadway, 27. Y. 

‘on receipt of siamp; or, with seven fall aheets 
61 Court St., Boston, Mass., 

F. TRIFET, 

New Catalogne, 116 pages, 663 Illustrations, 25 ents, Cire 
$ | 5 rols, & a good shoo- 
1 


matic and other features belonging exclusively to us. 
Examine and judge for yourself before purchasing. 
Paty Mare Te-ise, f Buy no other, Needles, kc. ,sent by mall. 
Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
Boston Office: Corner Tremont and Berkeley Sta, 
J other decorations. Finest as- 
sortment in the country, Catalogue and sample 
(including flowers, heads, leaves, birds, £c.), 30 cents, 
AGENTS WANTED. Stampstaken. 
Dealer in 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
culars on receipt. of stanips, Largest Stock! Lowest 
Pricen! Moat Reliable! Olteat Established ! 
|A double-barrel gun, 
‘bar or front action 
locka; Warranted 
UN feiss 
400 well 
Woes 115 








terornosale: 
15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
Send stamp for 
urge Discounts. 
lain St.,Cineinnati, 
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5¢; 8 Chili, 5c. JOSEPH BEIFELD, Chicago, 
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NED ALVORD’S TRIALS. 

“Well, I'll give you a trial, Ned. Come back to-morrow, 
and we'll see what you are fit for.”” 

“Thank you, Mr. Erleas, I'll do my very best to please 
yon;”’ and touching his hat, Ned Alvord walked off with a 
quick, light step. 

A youth of about eighteen, very seedy as to clothes, but 
with a resolute mouth, and frank, grey eyes, which some- 
how conveyed to you the idea of strong will, and cheerful 
energy; such was Ned Alvord. 

“Is it possible, Erless, that you are going to take 
vord’s son into your store?” said a friend, who was 
near, 

“And why not?” asked the merchant, pleasantly. ‘Every 
one dings in my ears that the boy's father was a drunken 
vagabond, whom death only saved from the penitentiary, and 
that the eldest brother would be there now, if he had his de- 
serts. The fact is, the Ind has a feeble mother, and she hi 
two small children besides him to support, and I don’t see 
why, because of the rastality of two members of the family, 
the others should be left to starve.” 

“I don’t mean that,” eaid Mr. Prescott, ‘but it seems to 
me you runa risk in taking the boy into your store. I be- 
lieve that evil tendencies are tranemitted from father to son, 





Jim Al- 
nding 











and will develope under temptation. 


why should he be different?” 
“He is different, at all events,” answered 
“I've watched him, and I believe he h: 








everything else to her. I shall try him.” 


Mr. Prescott shrugged his shoulders, and walked 


off, thinking, most likely, that his friend E: 
was very foolish. He was not a hard- 
hearted man, nor had he any personal 
ill will against the boy, bnt he was one 
of those who believe that children are 
very apt to inherit the good or evil 
qualities of their parents. 

Ned hurried home with a light 
heart. 

“At last, I've got a place, mother, 
and who do yeu think it’s with?” he 
cried. ‘‘Mr. Erless who keeps the 
largest store in Covington. I'm to be- 
gin at the bottom of the ladder, as er- 
rand-boy. But I'll work up, gee if I 
don't, Isn't it a streak of good luck 
for us, mother?” 

Mrs, Alvord was a thin, worn-out 
looking woman, with a nervous man- 
ner, and eyes full of care and trou- 
ble. The news was certainly cheer- 
ing, but a life of misery seems to unfit 
the mind to realize in a moment any favorable 
change in its conditions. 

“I suppose it is, Ned,” she answered, in a hes- 
itating manner. “But every one is going to 
watch you, expecting that you will do something 
wrong. I suppose they shouldn’t be blamed, 
though.” 

“It's cruel; it’s unjust!’ Ned cried out, pas- 
sionately. 

“Tt is hard and cruel,’’ his mother answered; 
“but I ought to rejoice that at last yon have an 
opportunity of lifting some of the disgrace from 
your name. Ah, my good boy, if every one 
only knew you as I do.” 

She laid her hands caressingly on his head, 
and the two children climbed up ‘on his knees. 
It was a poor little home, but it was a very 
bright one that night. Mother and son sat up un- 
til late, discussing the possibilities which might 
grow out of this first glimpse of a better day. 

Perhaps my readers may smile that 80 much 
was made of this little gleam of fortune. But 
they must remember that a minute point of 
light is unutterable joy to a poor wretch who is 
lost and groping in a dark cavern. 

Bright and early the next day, Ned entered 
upon his new duties. He was quick to learn, 
and £o active and willing, that at the end of the 
month Mr. Erless in paying him his small wages, 
added a few kind words of commendation. 


This boy has had the 
same surroundings, the same training, as his brother, and 


the making of an 
honest, capable man in him. His mother is 2 good 
woman, though weak. Ned is head, hands, and 





Mr. Erless, 





NED ALVORD'S TRIALS. 


The months passed on, and the boy grew 
steadily in the favor of his employer, until no 
one in the establishment was more trusted than 
himself. He kept the keys of the store, as none 
of the clerks slept in the building, and it was his 
business to sweep it out every morning before 
sunrise. 

One night he returned home flushed and ex- 
cited. 

“Mr. Erlesa has raised my wages,” he cried. 
“Now I can repair this house, and we will all be 
so comfortable and happy! Why, what’s the 
matter, mother? you look wretchedly.”” 

He noticed her hands clasping and unclasping, 
in nervous agitation; her old movement in her 
days of trouble. 

“He’s come back,”’ she whispered, looking 
towards an inner room. 

No need to ask who he was. The wild vaga- 
bond brother, Dick, whom nothing but a legal 
quibble had saved from the penitentiary. The 
thief, whom they never thought of without a 
blush, was at home again. Since he left Coving- 
ton two years before, no news had-come back of 
him; and the wretched mother felt, with a shud- 
der, that the news of his death would be almost 
the best she could expect to receive of him. 

He entered the room,—a coarse, burly-looking 
rutfan, with a loud, overbearing voice and man- 
ner. 















































“Hilloa, youngster, you here! Don’t 
seem ove to see your elder brother. 
Blessed if you aint the same slip of a boy, 
without a bit of muscle yet! So you're 
playin’ nigger for old Erk are you? 
Catch me at that sort of business. I'll be 
my own master long as I live, and nobody's 
servant. Well, old wot f{ I'm the prod- 





gal son, you aint tren 
like manner. Blessed if you've offered me 
a bite or a sup since I come in!” 

“T forgot that you must be hungry, 
Dick,”’ she suid in a desponding voice, rising 
from her seat, and hurriedly setting the supper 
on the table. 

Ned noticed with a pang that the old cowed, 
frightened look had come back to her eyes. His 
mother had always ferred her bad son quite as 
much as she had feared his bad father. 

There was no conversation that night. Dick 
talked and cursed awhile, and then went to bed; 
and then his mother crept to her bed, afraid to 
discuss his return within hishearing. Poor Ned 
sat by the embers, his face buried in his hands, 
and a cruel pressure on his heart. 

Had Dick come back to disgrace them again, 
to make them ashamed to lift up their heads 
among their neighbors? The shadow had crossed 
the threshold once more, and were they to sicken 
in it again? But as he sat there, other thoughts 
began to strengthen him for the conflict he felt 
was impending. 

“J have my employer's confidence,’’ he 
thonght, ‘and he will not turn me off because 
Dick has come home, even if he is bad. If possi- 
ble, I'll do my duty more strictly.” 

Had his mother been a stronger woman, he 
knew that Dick would not have been allowed to 
bring the leprosy of hix life among them again. 
She would have sent bim off; but, as I said, a 
long course of had treatment had broken the poor 
woman's will; and bexide., she feared her son. 
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was too late to have it repaired, so Mr. Erlexs 
and Ned fastened the shutter as securely as they 
could on the inside. 

“Any one from the outside could enter by this 
window,” said Mr. Erless; “but then, no one 
knows of the broken bolt, and if the thieves visit 
me to-night, they'll probably come to the front 
window. I think that after to-night, Ned, you 
must sleep in the store.”’ 

About midnight Ned was wakened by a step 
on the floor. He sprang up in bed, and listened. 
He thought he heard the front door softly opened 
and closed, With an instinctive movement he 
put his hand under his pillow, where he in his 
anxiety had placed the key of the ature. It was 
gouc. His forebodings were realized. 

Mr, Erless lived at the other end of town, and 
he could not reach him to give him warning in 
time. The self-possession and coolness of the 
boy returned to him in this extremity, and throw- 
ing on his clothes hastily, he left the house. 

On the way to the store lived the porter, a 
stalwart colored man. He called him up, waited 
for him to arm himself, and then the two hur- 
ried on to the store. He took no arms himself. 
Was it not his own brother who was the robber? 

In a few minutes they were at the broken 
window, and had entered the store. 

They waited for a quarter of an hour before 
the key, softly turning in the lock, told them the 
robbors were nt hand. 

Ned was on one side of the door, and the por- 
ter at the other, and as the first man entered 
they seized him, but being unprepared for num- 
bers, Ned was struck down by the second robber, 
and the one they had caught easily escaped, 

The porter shouted loudly for help, and be- 
tween the surprise and noise, the men turned 
and fled without any further attempt at violence, 
Several neighbors were speedily on hand. 

“Are you hurt much, Mr. Ned?’ asked the 
porter. 

“Yes,"" answered Ned, faintly; “my arm’s 
broken. Somobody please run for Mr, Erless, 
and tell him I'd like to see him to-night at my 
mother’s after he’s seen that all is right here. 
Will some one please help me home?” 

His arm, severely fractured, had been dressed 
by the surgeon before Mr. Erless reached him. 

“My boy,”’ he said, with feeling, taking Ned’s 
hand, ‘“you’ve saved my property at the risk of 
your life, and I am very grateful for it. Tell 
me all the cireumstances, Could you recog- 
nizc the robbers?” 

“There's little to tell,”’ said Ned, sadly. “I 
found my key was stolen from under my pillow, 
aud I guessed what would happen. Please ask 
me no questions, Mr. Erless, if you think I’ve 
done my duty. 1 have been very happy with 
you, but, sir, I must give up my place. I feel 
that circumstances that I cannot control demand 
this.” 

“You'll not leave me, my young friend,”’ said | 
the merchant, decidedly. ‘The thieves have ex- 
eaped, and no one knows who they are. I shall 
not take any mensures to ascertain; but whoever 
they are in no way affects you to your injury. 
No, Ned; tested and tried honesty and truth are 
stronger than all the evil repute that can ever 
attach to those of ourown blood. I cannot spare 
you now.”” 





++ 
For the Companion. 
AMY’S FLOWERS. 

“She always has her face in those flowers,” 
said Sam. “She isn’t a bit of good for a sister, 
—might as well not have one at all. If sho isn’t 
darning stockings, she’s sifting gravel, or bak- 
ing dirt, or reddening pots! Fussing nbout those 
old plants forever! Can’t play ball, can’t take 
an oar,—one brother's worth ten sisters!’’ 

“I don't agree with you,” said Decatur. “If 
Amy were my sister, I wouldn’t exchange her 
for all the brothers in the world;” and his bright 
eyes followed the little sylph-like shape, flitting 








about on those small errands, with an expression | 


which meant a great deal more than was said. 
Just then Amy turned and came towards them 
with a couple of tea-rose buds. ‘The very 
first!” she cried. ‘‘And you and Sam shall have 
them, Decatur! Got a pin?” 
“Pooh!” said Sam, “I don’t want a rose-bud!’”” 
“There’s full a hundred more!’’ she cried. 
“Now the idea!” said Sam. “The time that 
Amy spends at those flowers, she might be 
iearning something useful in. She’s got to earn 
her own living, or I’ve got to earn it for her, 
Aunt Sophy says, and I think she should be 
studying, so as to take a school, or making a 
good cook of herself, so as to be a housekeeper.” 
“Those were nice biscuit we had this morn- 


ing. Amy made them. She made the coffee, 
too. I guess she’ll do about right,’’ snid Deca- 
tur. ‘And she’s second in her class in school,— 


class,—more than you or I ever were, 





| will ring before you're ready ;° 


/at the door and wished to buy a bunch of 





“Samuel,” said Aunt Sophy, “the first. bell 
and off trudged 
8am to do his errand; and Decatur, who had 
just begun his apprenticeship at a store, went 
his separate way. 

They were al! orphans that Aunt Sophy Smith 
had adopted, Decatur was some years the elder, 
and was not a relative of Sam and Amy. He 
was a handsome, quiet lad, and very much at- 
tached to Aunt Sophy. 

He had begun to learn business with no other 
ambition than that of being able one day to have 
Aunt Sophy ride in her carriage. 

He was learning book-keeping, and wondering 
how he could ever save enough out of his fifty 
dollars a year to go into business for himself. 

“Well, Sam,” said Aunt Sophy, at dinner, 
“you thought Amy's time would be so much 
better spent if she were helping you dig bait. 
Now to how much hag all the fixh I have bought 
of you this year amounted?” 

“About a dollar,” said Sam, as well as he 
could for the hot potato. 

“Of course I am not going to ask you what 
you did with it,” said Aunt Sophy. 

“Td just as lief,’’ said Sam, in the intervals 
of his bone-picking. “I bought my bat and 
ball.” 

“Well, Amy cut her rosebuds this morning, 
and sold them for five dollars.” 

“Sixties! S’pose you're going to remember 
the poor, Amy!’ cried Sam, 

“Yes,” said Amy, langhingly, and exchang- 
ing a glance with Aunt Sophy, “but not now. 
T've spent it all.”’ 

“You have! What for?” 

“Window-glass.”” 

“Whew! Window-glass? Well, if that isn’t 
a shame! I suppose you're going to set upa' 
hot-bed, with lettuces and things,—and I did 
so want a bamboo fishing-pole and reel. Idon’t 
see how anybody can be xo mean!” 

“Stop, stop, Sam!’ cried Aunt Sophy. “Amy 
has earned the right to spend her money as she 
pleases, and she mustn’t be abused for it."’ 

Itwastrue. Amy had earned theright. From 
the day she first opened her blue eyes un the 
world, she had loved a flower. 

She had planted her peas and beans as soon 
as she could walk, dug them up to see if they 
were sprouting, and pulled them up to set them 
back in the right way, fully persuaded that they 
had come up wrong end first. 

As she grew older, 2 bunch of flowers was the 
gift she loved the most. She had loved her 
dolis; but her flowers better. All the neighbors 
knew it, and everybody who had a plant was 
sure to save a slip for Amy Smith. The kitchen 
shelf and window ledges were covered with the 
little pots, and glasses, and bulbs, put there on 
acconnt of the steam and warmth of the kitchen. 
‘When a Magee stove wns set up in the parlor, 
Amy was allowed to fill the bay-window with 
her treasures, but she was still to be seen com- 
ing into the kitchen on washing-days, loaded 
with her choicest. 

On the colder nights, she covered the whole | 
collection with newspapers. She repotted them, 
with a good drainage of pebbles, collecting her- 
self the fallen leaves in the autumn, and raking 
them ina heap with loam, to decay and make 
good soil for the plants after a while. 

So, before Amy was a dozen years old, her 
great window full of blossoms the year round 
was the town talk and admiration. 

Aunt Sophy saw it all, and like the wise wom- 
an that vhe was, said little, but waited for things 
to take their course. She sold the Magee, and 
put a furnace in the cellar, although she had to 
go without a new winter outfit to do it; and the 
boys knowing nothing of it, neither she nor Amy 
touched any butter nor sugar during all that 
year. 

One day, at last, when some wayfarers stopped | 





flowers, and Amy made haste to give instead of | 
to gell them, Aunt Sophy #aid,— 

“No, no; they asked to buy; allow them the 
privilege. When they have bought and paid for 
the quantity they wish, you can give them ns 
many more as they will accept;”’ and Amy sent | 
them away loaded. 

“Oh, if we only had a conservatory!’ sighed 
Amy then; and that night a thonght struck her, 
and she woke Aunt Sophy in the dark to tell her 
of it. 

The next day, in obedience to this idea, Amy' 
left a bunch of flowers in the post-office to be | 
sold, and twice 8 week thereafter, finding there 
always some purchaser; and it soon became quite 
the custom in the town, when flowers were want- 
ed, to send to Amy Smith. \ 

When Sam awoke one day, it was to the sound : 
of digging and stone-hauling, and to see a deep ! 
hole under way at the southeast corner of the 
| house. 








_THE YOUTH'S 


_COMPANION. 


On Saturday night, with eyes big aud round 
as the dollars themselves, le saw Amy pay the 
stone-masons twenty dollars for her cellar. On 
Monday, the carpenters and glaziers came. 

When all was done, there was a little glass 
room, with a little glass roof, opening from Aunt. 
Sophy's parlor, lined with rows of shelves, and 
the greater part of the brick floor carpeted with 
several inches of earth, through which ran little 
hot-water pipes from an arrangement that had 
been added to the furnace. 

“T haven't one cent left,” said Amy, as she 
aurveyed the completed work. ‘Aunty, ‘twas 
an awfal risk!’ 

“You must work the harder to make sure, 
then,” said aunty. 

Even Sam, who had been so loud in his disap- 
proval at first, had to confess that the little con- 
servatory was a thing of beauty when he and 
Decatur were admitted to its sacred precincts, 

“You see,’’ said Amy, “I get all the sun there 
is; and it doesn’t cost aunty a bit more for coal, 
because the hot water whose steam feeds these 
pipes ix held against the fire-pot of the furnace, 
and kept hot by the heat that is doing nothing 
elee.”” 

“But it took all the money you had,” said 
Sam. “I'd rather have had a velocipede,” 

“Maybe you won't think so always,” said 
Amy. 

Certainly it was a pretty sight, all that store 
of green and blossoming things. 

“I'm glad they're fixed,” said Sam, ‘“Deca- 
tur and I won't be lugging them into a warm 
room, and intu a cool room, and away from the 
stove, and up to the register, any more, that's 
one congolation.”” 

There was the oleander, too, that rewarded 
Amy’s care with a sort of human gratitude, by 
blossoming nearly all the year round; the scarlet 
and orange lantanas and sbutilons; her lovely 
white azaleas, whose blossoms looked as if they 
were shaped out of mist; her jasmines, and 
cowslips, and geraniums, and roses, and helio- 
tropes, and begonias; her beds of violets on the 
floor; of pansies, of mignonctte, cyclamen and 
maidenhair; her groups of cnlla lilies; her ad- 
vancing tuberoses and hyacinths. 

There was the smilax, climbing on threads, 
all under the glass roof; the wax-plunt, too, the 
fuchsias and nasturtiuma, and a beautiful pale 
pink crab-cactus, and a superb great aloe, that 
had been raised from a baby, Amy used to say, 
—it was all a charming little nest of dewy color 
and perfume. 

Where anything choice had turned up in the 
place, some part of it had usually been given to 
Amy, and hers had thrived, while ten to one the 
others had died. 

Amy had taken everything given her, given 
her love and care to everything, rested these 
things half the year, pushed thoxe things for- 
ward, given some sun, some shadow. 

When a little bit of a child, she had been 
found, one cold night, with a delicate tropical 
plant carefully basketed and taken to bed with 
her that it should not freeze; and with all her 






| efforts, the plants had prospered and doubled. 


Tt was at about this time that a modest adver- 
tisement appeared in the daily paper,—for it was 
a large country town, although Amy’s own sec- 
tion of it was but a small one: “Cut flowers, 
crosses, wreaths, bouquets, for sale by Amy 
Smith.” And day by day the orders began to 
come in, till at last there was hardly a single day 
without an order of some sort,—a box of flowers 
for somebody's party, a bouquet, ora handful of 
orange-blossoms for some bride, a wreath for 
some funeral, a dozen boutonnieres for the man- 
agers of a ball, or fair, or dinner, or for the 
“girl-graduates’’ of some school. 

Sometimes it was all that Amy could do to 
keep up her lessons and her school, and fill her 
orders. Of course her prices were low, which 
explained much of her custom, and she might 
often enough be seen trudging along with a par- 
cel of flowers to some sick person, or to some 
poor mother who had lost her baby, and had no 
money to buy flowers to adorn its long sleep. 

At New Year's, Amy looked over her affairs, 
and she found that she had cleared above ex- 
penses, jnst one hundred dollars. 

“Sixties!” said Sam again. “You don’t say 
so! [suppose you are going to send me to the 
Polytechnic.”” 

“Indeed, she'll do no such thing!’ said Aunt 
Sophy. 

“I shouldn’t go to the Polytechnic if she 
would!” said Sam. “And you needn’t be ina 
hurry, Miss Amy, to refuse before you're asked! 
I'm going into business with Decatur the minute 
I’m through school. He’s learned book-keep- 
ing, and I'm a real hand at a bargain: and Pll 
wager we'll soon have a hundred dollars to every 
one of Amy's. So! But I think you might buy | 
a boat.”” 
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“"Pwould be lovely, mooulight nights, on the 
river,” said Amy. ‘‘But no, I can’t afford it.”” 

The next year, Amy had tripled her receipts. 
She had left school, and now gave all her time 
to her flowers. She had a boy on the railway 
to sell her rosebuds, and even sent her baskets 
into Boston. 

The bay-window was full of those that would 
flourish there, as, indeed, almost every other 
window was, 

“J declare, auntie,” said Amy, one day, ‘we 
shall have to pull down our barns and build 
bigger!" 

“So we shall!"” 

“But not yet!’ And then the bank-book came 
out of its hiding-place, and the two heads bent 
over it in a long confabulation. 

Sam had left school by this; and he also was 
in a store,—still the same Sam, and rather apt 
to think that the owner of the store kept it for 
his, Sam’s, benefit. 

Decatur had gone up some rounds on his lad- 
der; but his salary was yet only three hundred 
a year, with no prospect of more. It used to 
make him melancholy enough, because he was 
eager and ambitious. 

As for Amy's conservatory, he was at home 
80 little, and saw so little of what went on, that 
he hardly regarded it xs more than play, and 
doubted if she made quite enough money by it, 
on the whole, to dress her, she was sometimes 
so shabby. 

One evening —it was Decatur’s twenty-first 
birthday, as it happened—Sam and Decatur 
came in together, and both of them looked very 
downcast. ‘Why, what's the matter, Sam?” 
said Aunt Sophy, taking Sam’s chin on the tip 
of her finger, so as tu look into his mischievous 
eyes. 

“Don’t!” said Sam, peevishly. 

“Why, Sam!” 

“T don’t feel like it, I tell you! You wouldn't 
either, if you’d lost such a chance as Decatur 
and I’ve lost!” 

“What chance?” asked Aunt Sophy and Amy 
together. 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” said Decatar. 
“What's the use, Sam?" he added in an un- 
dertone. “It'll only make them feel bad too. 
Where’s the checkers, Amy?” 

But Amy’s quick ears were on the alert. “If 
it makes you feel badly, we want to know about 
it,” she said. “It's your birthday, Decatur, 
you know, and you mustn’t be stingy. Yon 
mustn't keep things to yourself.’” 

“T'll tell you,” said Sam, “if you’re so anx- 
ious. It’s a chance to make our fortune, and 
we've lost it.” 

“Some lottery, I suppose, then,”’ said Aunt 
Sophy, much relieved. 

“Indeed it’s not. It's old Turnstable’s stand, 
store and stock! We heard him offer to sell out 
the whole thing for two thousand dollars cash. 
He's got to go to Florida for his lungs, — and 
Decatur and I know every trick of the business. 


“Don’t!” 


|. We could roll the money right over in a year. 


We could do twice as well as he’s done, Oh, 
we could build apa great businessthere. We've 
gotiders! He's sick, and afraid, and slow. But 
he won’t take promises, and we haven't any 
money.” 

Aunt Sophy and Amy exchanged glances. 

“Ts that so, Decatur?’”’ one asked. 

“Well, yes,”’ said Decatur. “But what’s the 
use of talking about it. It happens to thousands. 
We must plough along.” 

“And you really could build up a good busi- 
ness there?” 

“Oh, to be sure. Anybody could with pluck 
and industry. But there, let’s drop it! I’ve got 
something new to show you in checkers, Amy.”” 

“Wait a minute,” said Amy, “then I'll play.” 

And she went over to her desk, and was busy 
there some moments with a little blank book 
and some scraps of paper. 

Then she came back and pnt a scrap of paper 
into the hand of Aunt Sophy, who handed it 
over to Decatur. As he looked at it, his head 
fell on the table between his arms. “I—I can’t 
take it,” he said. It was Amy’s check for two 
thousand dollars: 

Sam was looking over his shoulder. 
it!” said he. 

“You must take it, Decatur,” said Amy. “It 
is for both of you, We've been saving it all 
this time for some such occasion. I've the con- 
servatory and my custom still left, you know, 
and when you're rich, you can pay me.” 

“Of course you'll take it, Decatur,” said Aunt 
Sophy. “That’s what it’s for, and we won't 
have any nonsense. Only I want you both to 
appreciate all Amy’s self-denial in laying it 
away.” 

“Jt haxn't been eelf-denial,’’ said Amy. 
hax been solid comfort.”” 


“Tl take 
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“T never, never can pay you, Amy,” said De- 
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catur, by-and-by, as they stood together in the 
little conservatory, ‘‘unless''——and he bent and 
whispered something in her ear. 

But Amy will never forgive me if I tell you 
what it was he whispered. 


——- —+o+—____ 
For the Companion. 


IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Six CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


By G. A. Stephens. 

We were on the lower Allequash not far from six 
weeks. In this time we cut a large quantity of hay, 
ant rarely failed each week to recite in Virgil to the 
young priest of whom I wrote last week, Theodore 
Gonier. About the middle of August we set off to 
return up the river and through the chain of lakes 
to the Head of Chesuncook. 

On the third morning we entered Heron, or Pom- 
gokwahem Lake. The wind being fair, we then put 
up a rubber blanket for a sail, and by ten o'clock 
our “peerog” had entered the “thoroughfare,” or 
dend-water stream, between Heron and Eagle Lakes. 

This “thoroughfare” is not far from three miles 
long, and is bordered by curious, stumpy willows. 
We had to paddle here, and were, perhaps, half an 
hour going through. 

Eagle Lake is an irregular sheet of water about 
thirteen miles in length. A mile, or perhaps a mile 
and a half, above the lower end, where the stream 
leaves it, there is a narrow neck, or strait, between 
a high, wooded headland on the right, looking up 
the lake, and a long, sandy spit on the left. 

This neck is called “‘The Narrows,” or “The Nar- 
rows of Eagle,” and is, I should judge, about fifty 
rods wide. The headland on the west side is an isl- 
and at high water, but connects at low water with 
the main land by a reedy swamp. 

Just as we were leaving this willow-bordered 
thoroughfare, Ed, who was looking ahead, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Hold on!—hush! I—do believe—that's a moose!” 

Vet and I stopped paddling. “Where? where?” 
we asked. 

“There at the lower end of the high point, under 
the shadow of the woods. Don't you see something 
—atanding out in the water a little—moving?” 

It took sharp eyes, for it was a long distance to 
that point; but I could distinguish a dark body, 
showing quite plainly at times, and then reeming to 
sink almost from sight. 

“That's a moose, eating frog-lily roots,” said Ed. 

With a pocket spy-glass, Vet found that our sup- 
positions were correct. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, confidently, “that’s a moose, 
—acow-moose! There goes her head down into the 
water, Yes, she’s grubbing up lily-roots.”” 

How to capturo the animal was now the question. 

Some three-fourths of a mile above us, and a little 
to the west, was a small island. We left the thor- 
oughfare and bore off to the right, till we got the 
island in line between us and the moose; then with 
slow, strong, silent strokes, we drove the peerog 
through the water, and in five minutes had come up 
to the south side of the islet. There we got ont, 
drew up the boat, and crept throngh the thick scrub 
across the island, a distance of seven or eight rods, 
till we came where we could look out on the lake. 

There stood the moose, knee-deep in water, in the 
dark shadow of the firs, bat much too far off for a 
shot, even with a better gun than our old musket. 
The distance must have been fully a hundred rods. 

The moose had stopped feeding, and was standing 
motionless, her muffle just touching the water, 
either listening or looking intently, with her big 
ears rising and falling. 

“There’s no sight,” muttered Ed; “she’s heard 
us, 
We lay on the ground watching her for some mo- 
ments. We could now see plainly that it was a good- 
sized cow-moose; but it was not us that she had 
heard or scented, for in a minute or two we heard 
acrashing in the brush on the opposite side of the 
Narrows, and a black bear stalked out on the sand 
spit, and stood, with his nose extended, snuffing the 
air towards the moose. 

After snaffing a moment, the bear moved out on 
the extreme end of the spit and began to swing his 
head from side to side, as if about to strike across. 

At this the moose, having thus far stood quiet, be- 
gan to snort, and to make what seemed like threat- 
ening noises, plunging at the same time in the water, 
and exhibiting every indication of intense anger. 

“Now what d'ye s’pose that old fool [meaning the 
bear] thinks he’s going to accomplish by swimming 
across there?” said Vet. “He never can get near 
that moose.” 

But to our astonishment it was the moose that did 
the swimming across. Before Vet’s words were 
fairly out of his moath, the enraged animal strack 
out and made straight for the bear. She wasn't 
long going across the narrow belt of water, either, 
and snorted and bellowed all the way over. 

‘The bear drew himself up and began to growl: 

“Now for a fight!” exclaimed Ed, excitedly. 

But the bear showed the white feather. When 
the moose approached the shore, he turned tail and 
fled. 

Out of the water came the moose, with a snort 
and a mighty splash, and went buck-jamping, spring- 
ing on all four feet at a time, after the bear. We 
could hear her big hoofs go plamp, plamp, on the 
hard sand, 

‘The bear scampered, looking back like a dog, first 
over one shoulder, and then over the other, and 
growling and roaring. 

Away they went, across the sand spit and into the 
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woods, fairly making the shores of the lake resound 
with their infuriated growls and betlowings. 

“Well, well, that astonishes me!’ said Vet. 
never thought 2 moose would attack a bear.”” 

“I'll bet she’s got calves over on that point!” Ed 
suddenly exclaimed. “That's what makes her so 
brave and savage; and that’s just what that bear was 
after, the moose calves.”” 

‘This was plain enough, now that Ed had thought 
of it, and we determined to capture the calves at all 
events. 


«y 











UP THE THOROUGHFARE, 


As I have said, the wooded point was connected 
with the main shore on the west by a swampy neck. 
We paddled across from the island to this neck, and 
Vet and I landed to search for the calves, and to cut 
off their retreat to shore. 

Ed, meantime, went back round the point in the 
peerog to watch the motions of the old cow, for she 
had attacked the bear so savagely that we didn't 
know but that she would dash at us. 

Moving up into the thick woods on the high ground 
of the point, Vet and I bent back and forth to 
frighten the calves from their hiding-places. 

Presently we heard something scurrying about 
among the evergreens. So afraid were we that the 
calves would get past us, that I went back and posted 
myself on the open neck, and then Vet began to 
bark like a hound to drive the animals out on the 
extreme end of the point. 

So shy and nimble were the little fellows that Vet 
could not get even a glimpse of them, though he 
could hear them running up and down like the wind. 
If they had been young colts, they could not have 


sped faster. 
After a time I heard Vet shouting. I ran round 


by the shore towards the Narrows. Frightened by 
Vet's barking and whooping, the calves had taken 
to the water, one close behind the other, and were 
swimming across to the sand spit. 

Ed headed them off in the peerog, and turned 
them up the lake. The little creatures swam well, 
their black heads just showing above water. Paddle 
at his smartest, Ed couid not come up with them for 
the first fifty rods. 

But they soon tired, and became so exhausted that 
they could scarcely move or keep their heads above 
water. 

It was an easy matter now for him to noose them 
with the tow-line. He soon had their heads drawn 
up to the stern of the peerog, and then he towed 
them back down to the sand point. 
ment Vet and I swam across to help him get them 
out. 

These calves were 
probably from nine to 
ten weeks old. Their 
antlers had not begun 
to start. They were as 
tall, and much more 
ungainly, than young 
colts of that age. 
‘Their heads, particu- 
larly, and their hoofs, 
too, looked very 
clumsy. 

They were too ex- 
hausted to offer much 
resistance when we 
drew them out of the 
water. Making hal- 
ters of a part of the tow-line, we 
hitched them to two old stub: 
little back from the shore. Both 
were of a darkish fawn -color, 
faintly dappled over their backs 


and sides. 
Pretty soon we heard the cow- 


moose out in the woods running 
up and down, trumpeting and squeaking for her 
young. She had come back from chasing the bear. 
No doubt she had ran bim off two or three miles. 

Vet took the gun and went after her, but came 
back in about half an hour. It was impossible to 
get sight of her, he anid, in the thick woods. 

But we could still hear the mother racing anx- 
iously about. The calves heard her, too. and they 
would squeak and whimper in answer to her cries. 
We knew she would not readily leave them, and 
taking advantage of her maternal affection, we now 
determined to capture her, too, if possible. 

First we drove down two strong stakes deep in 
the hard sand ont on the extreme end of the sandy 
spit, To thea stakes we hitched the calves, and left 


In our excite- 








them there. Vet and I then took the gun and went 
back, off the sand point and down the shore out of 
sight. 

a got into the peerog and crossed to the wooded 
point on the opposite side of the Narrows. Here he 
drew up the boat and secreted himself in the bushes, 
where he could see the moose-cow if she came out 
where the calves were. Should she show herself, he 
was to make a signal to us by cawing like a raven. 
(There were numerous ravens about Eagle Lake.) 

It was two hours before the signal came. On 
heating Ed's grating “Caw! caw!” Vet and I 
stole cautiously through the bushes to the point 

i r of the moose. She was with her 











calves, no 


sing them and letting them suck. 
When we had fa 
with a s 





ut her off Vet leaped out 
out and a yell, at which the poor crea- 
red and stood trembling, with her legs 
bent half-double. I 
was afraid she would 
dash past us, or over 
us, and fired the gun. 

With a pitiful whin- 
ny she took to the wa- 
» ter to swim across the 
Narrows; but Ed, on 
the other side, was all 
ready, and he shoved 
out to meet her. The 
cow, however, tacked 
up the lake, and swam 
thirty or forty rods 
before Ed could over- 
take her. He had a 
noose mnde ready, 
and threw it over her 
head. 

But the animal was still game, and she towed the 
boat after her almost as fast as Ed could have pad- 
dled it. He held on to the line and let her go; but 
soon finding that she was heading in for the shore, 
he tied the end of the line to the ring in the nose of 
the peerog, and taking the paddle, tried to hold her. 

But the moose went ashore in spite of him, and 
the moment she got her hoofs on the bottom, she 
went ont of the water pecrog, and all. We saw Ed, 
peerog and moose go flying into the bushes. 

“We've lost her now,” cried Vet, “and she’s 
smashed the boat, too!" 

We ran up the shore, and heard a loud snapping 
and cracking; but on coming near, there lay the 
moose, “‘cast,""—choked nearly to death, poor thing, 
by the slip-noose. The nose of the peerog had 
caught under a root, and held her fast. 

Ed was hitching her to a tree with another piece 
ofthe line As quickly as we could get this fastened 
with square knots, we cnt the slip-noose and gave 
her breath again, Then, after a few minutes, she 
got up and plunged about; but our line was so 
strong that she could not break away. 

The peerog, being a boat dug ont of a log, was not 
broken, though the moose had dragged it over a 
hundred feet, with Ed in it, like a Laplander in his 
sledge. 

We then led the two calves, and hitched them be 
side the cow, but they soon tangled their halters, 
and were thrown by them. 

What to do with our game was the next question. 
The year before we had heard of some hunters who 
tried to catch a moose for a New York gentleman 
to put in his park. Ed thought that this cow-moose 
with her two calves might sell for something hand- 
some, if we could get them safely ont of the wilder- 
ness; but we should either have to get them so sub- 
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dued and tamed that we could lead them ont, or else 
tie their legs and take them up the lakes on a raft. 

Before going to all this trouble, however, Vet 
thonght we had better go to the Head of Chesancook 
and advertise in the New York Herald for a pur- 
chaser, ns we bad done with our panther kittens, 
and this was what we decided to do. 

As it would not do to leave our moose hitched 
with ropes, we cut heavy poles and built a pen, ten 
feet high and about forty fect square, making it just 
like any pole fence for cattle, only much stronger 
and higher. 

We built the fence so that a little brook ran under 
one corner of it. A heap of birch browse was 
thrown jp, and with our ecythes wo cut a lot of wild 
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grass along the shore, and piled it up against the 
fence outside, where the old moose could reach her 
nose through and pull itin. Here we left our pris- 
oners, and set off up the lakes for the “Head.” We 
were two days going over. 

After sending our advertisement, with two dollars 
inclosed, to the Herald, stating what we had to sell, 
and where we could deliver our moose toa buyer, 
Ed and I bought a supply of flour and mest, and 
went back, leaving Vet to watch the mail. 

But we were doomed to disappointment. During 
the five days we were gone some wild creature, or 
creatures,—wolver, we thonght,—got into the pen 
and killed not only the calves, but the plucky old 
moose herself. Their bones and half-gnawed heads 
lay about the pen, and there were traces of a terri- 
ble struggle. 

It was a sad loss to us, and what made it still 
harder to bear, we received during the next three 
weeks numerous letters of inquiry, with offers. One 
of these was from the same F. Wood & Co. who had 
bought our panther kittens. 

Had we been abie to have delivered our prisoners 
uninjured and in good health, no doubt we should 
have received from two to three hundred dollars 
for them. But ill-luck is one of the things we must 
all learn to bear. Our mistake was that one of us 
did not stay in the woods and guard the pen. 

(To be continued.) 


ig 
DAISY AND I. 


Onr Daisy lay down 
In her little nightgown, 
And kissed me again and again, 
On forehead and cheek, 
On lips that would speak, 
But found themselves shut to their gain. 


Then, foolish, absurd, 
To utter a word, 

Task her the question fo old, 
That wife and that lover 
Ask over and over, 

As if they were surer when told. 


There, close nt her side, 
“Do yon love me?" I cried, 

She lifted her golden-crowned hend; 
‘A puzzled surprise 
Shone in her gray eyes 

“Why, that’s why I kins you 
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OPERATING ON ANIMALS. 


Many who read the following will recall the story 
of the good lion, who was grateful to the girl for 
extracting a thorn from his paw. 

“A monkey at the Alexandra Palace, London, was 
recently suffering from toothache, so they put him 
into a bag, whence only his head protraded, and 
handed him over to the dentist. 

“Pug screamed and snapped, and threatened to be 
very troublesome, but when the dentist managed to 
get his hand on the abscess and gave relief, the 
monkey’s demeanor changed entirely. 

“Ho laid his head down quietly for examination, 
and withont the ase of the gas submitted to the re- 
moval of a stump and a tooth as quietly as possible. 

“A large bear at the Berlin Zoo had become blind 
through a cataract on both eyes. They strapped 
him up, chloroformed him, had him treated by an 
oculist, and when next he was allowed to come into 
the light, and noticed that he could see clearly, the 
great brute winked and capered in ecstasy.” 
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For the Companion, 


HUMMING-BIRDS AND HUMMING- 
BIRD HUNTERS. 


Until the New World was discovered, the hum- 
ming-bird was not known to Europe. Though roam- 
ing from Arctic Circle to Antarctic, it is ever 
American, and never extends its migrations beyond 
the limits of the Western continents. 

Of all the creations of bird life this is the most 
beautiful, the most minute. Depending upon no sin- 
gle feature for attraction; upon no one plume or tuft 
of feathers, like the bird of parndise; upon no brond- 
spread, glaring colors, like the parrot, it is, In fact, 
the gem of the feathered world. 

So often have poet and naturalist compared it, in 
the brilliance of its flashing colors, to the gems of 
the mineral kingdom, that they have left little to be 
said, and I can but repeat that it is now a topaz, now 
an emerald, a turquoise or a ruby. 

East of the Mississippi and north of Florida, there 
is but one species that can be called a regular vis- 
itor; this is the well-known raby-throated hamming- 
bird of the North. 

As we go south, we find them Increasing, both in 
species and in number, until the region of greatest 
abundance is reached near the Equator, 

In Dominica, half-way down the Antilles, and six- 
teen degrees north of the Equator, I found four spe- 
cies to replace the single one visiting the North, the 
smallest of which were as large as the ruby-thront, 
and the largest two inchea longer. 

This latter is called the garnet-throated hummer, 
and is five and one-half inches in length, and seven 
in stretch of wing. It is the most abundant, as well 
as the most beautiful, and loves the mountain val- 
leya, where are gardens of plantains and fragrant 
flowers. Its bill and fect are black; a brilliant gor- 
get of garnet extends from beak to breast, each 
feather of which is semicircular, and of the deepest 
crimson, with gold reflections. 

‘There are two «species that measure an inch leas in 
length, that have the crimson or garnet throat re- 
placed by metallic green and violet, and with backs 
of green instead of blue-black, 

The fourth, and smallest, isa little fellow, found 
every where, from coast to mountain-top, in the gary 
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dens of the town and over the barren hills, From 
his eccentric motions, he is called the “‘fou-fou,”” 
or crazy-crazy. He is sober in hue, and has only 
8 little pointed crest to give him beauty. 

There are many ways of capturing them, but 
none more ingenious and yet simple than that 
pursued by the 
little boys of 
the morntains. 
So numerous 
were the larger 
hummers, and 
so unwary, that 
I had but to 
mention iny desire to 
obtain one, when 
some ragged urchin 
would bring me a 
dozen before night. 

Let us follow little 
Dan, the eldest and 
sharpest of the hum- 
ming-bird hunters, as he goes out 
for birds. First ho goes to a tree 
called the mountain palm, which 
replaces the cocoa palm in the 
mountains, the latter growing only 
along the coast. Beneath the tree 
are some fallen leaves, fifteen feet 
in length; these he seizes and 
strips, leaving the mid-rib bare, a 
long, slender stem, tapering toa 
point. Upon this tip he places a lump of bird- 
lime, to make which he had collected the inspis- 
sated gum of the breadfruit, and chewed it to 
the consistency of soft wax. 

Scattered over the savane are many clumps of 
flowering bushes, over whose crimson and snowy 
blossoms humming-birds are dashing, inserting 
their beaks in the honeyed corollas; after active 
forays, resting upon some bare twig, pruning 
and preening their feathers. 

Cautiously creeping towards a bush upon which 
one of these little beauties is resting, the hunter 
extends the palm-rib, with its treacherous coat- 
ing of gum. The bird eyes it curiously but fear- 
lessly as it approaches his resting-place, even 
pecking at it; but the next moment he ix dan- 
gling helplessly, beating the air with buzzing 
wings in vain efforts to escape the clutches of 
that tenacious gum. 

The humming-birds brought me alive I would 
place in a large gauze-covered box; but they 
seldom survived many days, notwithstanding 
great care. 

If exposed to the light, they would keep up a 
constant fluttering until the muscles of their 
wings became so stiff they could not close them, 
and they would expire with wings wide out- 
stretched. Some would take their captivity 
quietly, and though flitting now and then to the 
front of the box when light was admitted, would 
xit upright upon the perch, giving an occasional 
chirp, and dressing their feathers as serenely as 
if in the open air. 

They would seem happy and cheerfal, but the 
trnth is they are creatures of light, and sun- 
shine, and open air, and cannot exist if deprived 
of them. You may give them their favorite food 
of honey and insects, fresh flowers with the 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


would rapidly eject their tongues and withdraw 
them, repeating this operation until satisfied. 
The long, slender tube at such a time looks like 
the tongue of a serpent, it is so deeply cleft, or 
bifurcated. 


They never displayed fear, but would readily 
alight on my finger, and 
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CAPTURING THE HUMMING BIRD. 


cape. In this way, and with a cane-gun I se- 
cured many specimens, F, A. OBER, 


eS 
THE MARSEILLAISE. 


The new French Government has lost no time 
in proving its truly Republican character by 
adopting, as the national air, the far-famed but 
hitherto much-forbidden ‘‘Marseillaise.”” 

This brilliant, fervent, soul-stirring war-song 
was composed, as most readers doubtless know, 
by a young artillery officer named Rouget de 
Lisle, about ninety yearsago. Rouget was from 
Marseilles, which circumstance gave his song its 
name, and he composed it one night in 1793 at 
Strasbourg, where he was posted. Having been 
at supper with some brother officers, he strolled 
into the garden for fresh air, and it was while 
walking up and down there that the spirited 
words and thrilling melody occurred to him. 

The time was just ripe for sucha song. The 
bloody French Revolution had occurred. France 
was a Republic, Louis XVI. had just been be- 
headed, and nearly all Europe, full-armed, was 
leagued against France and her democratic Gov- 
ernment. The Republican army was at the 
frontier of the Rhine, struggling gloriously 
against the combined forces of the Emperors 
and Kings. 

The ‘‘Marseillaise’’ was, therefore, both a war- 
song and a song of liberty; while it called on the 
French soldier in clarion notes to fight to the 
death for his country, it also sang hatred to ty- 


morning dew yet dripping from them, and yet, | rants, death to despotisms, and the praises of 








BIRD HUNTERS. 


despite your tenderest care, they will droop and 
die. 


liberty, equality and fraternity. 

No song was ever written that so inspired 
irmed hosts, or so wrought vast, warm-blooded 
multitudes to frenzy, It may be almost said 
that the “‘Marseillaise’ won many victories, and 
was worth thousands of mem to the French, 
in their encounter with the allies, 

But when Napoleon became Consul, and 
then Emperor, he feared this piean of free- 
dom. His was a despotism. It would not 
do to have his people singing about liberty, 
and shouting death to tyrants, of whom he, 
indeed, was the greatest and most abso- 
lute. So he forbade its being not only 
played by bands, but sung in the streets 
and houses, under the heaviest penalties; 
and the ‘‘Marseillaise” was not heard in 
France, except in remote and secret places, 
as long aa he ruled. 

The sovereigns that succeeded him were quite 





Though I have seen many a bird lose its | as unwilling that the people should be stirred up 


lite, I never could look upon one of these little | by this frantic song of liberty, and both Charles 
ones dying without a pang, and would not dare | X. and Louis Philippe continued to suppress it, 


be the cause of its death except in the interest of 
science. 


The little crested sprite bears confinement less | 


easily than the others, and does not live many 
days. Every morning I would introduce a branch 
of fragrant thyme blossoms, at which they would 
all dash instantly, diving into the flowers with 
great eagerness. 

Sugar dissolved in water and diluted honey 
was their favorite food, and they would sip it 
greedily, Holding them by the fect. T wonld 
place their beaks in a bottle of syrup, when they 








and to punish those who dared to utter it. 

Of course Napoleon TI. would not allow it to 
be heard, for his empire was only less despotic 
than that of his uncle, and its revolutionary and 
democratic strains would have been actually 
dangerous to the safety of his throne. 

Three times only during the seventy years 
that elapsed between the rise of the power of the 
first Napoleon, and the downfall of the third 
Napoleon, did this grand martial air burst forth 
and intoxicate the French people with its fiery 
inspiration. Once, for a little while, it was sung 


. I bless the dear God that 





, Death and 





when the Revolution of 1830 overturned the last | 
of the Bourbons, Charles X.; and once again 
when, in 1848, his successor, Louis Philippe, was 
driven from Paris and his throne. 

The third time was a memorable occasion. It 
was in 1870, just after war had been declared 
against Prussia. A great military fete was tak- 
ing place at the palace of St. Clond. Thousands 
of nobles, officers, soldiers and courtiers, were 
gathered in its beautiful park and stately halls. 

Napoleon III., who had always before strongly 
forbidden the song, but who knew its thrilling 
effect in stirring the ardor of the people and the 
valor of the troops, of a sudden gave a signal to 
the bands, and with ane accord they struck up 
the long-unheard ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ No pen can 
describe the scene that followed. It struck a 
deep chord in every French heart, and the regi- 
ments marched away for the seat of war as its 
defiant strains filled the air. 


++ 
For the Companion. 


IN SPRING-TIME. 
Every year when young April, Just wakened, comes 


With her robins all ready to sing, 

sulla alive 
To welcome another new Spri ng. 

That above, and not under, the blossoming ground 
My limba are yet steady and strong, 

Thal still 1 can breathe in the sweet vernal air, 
‘And hear Nature's marvellous song. 


The brooks, making melody under the sky, 
Call the Ujood of youth buck into ager 
The heart of the universe seems keeping time 
To delights in which all can engage. 
‘The flower of life and the flower of love 
Are every where bloomhig to-day, 
darkness no longer stalk blind through the 
world, 


So Jet us take hands, and be gay. 
Jauns T. Fixips. 


———_+#—_____ 
THE DANGERS OF THE CITY. 


Early this spring a horrible discovery was 
made in the Sangus River near Lynn in Massa- 
chusetts. Within a trunk found floating in the 
river, was the dead and mutilated body of a 
young woman. It had been evidently placed 
there to conceal a series of crimes. Many in- 
quiries were made to identify it, and for a long 
time without the slightest success, but it ap- 
peared certain that the unfortunate girl had 
been led astray from the path of virtue and of 
duty. 

Naturally all persons whose sisters or daugh- 
ters had disappeared from home or from friends, 
visited Lynn with anxious fear lest they might 
there learn the sad fate of one who was dear to 
them. 

But the most serious lesson of the case is the 
remarkable fact that there were so many missing 
young women about whom anxiety is felt. It 
is said that more than thirty attempts were made 
thus to identify the dead person. 

What does this mean? That more than thirty 
young women had strangely disappeared from 
their homes, probably all of them within a few 
months. Some had gone to the city for work, 
perhaps, and had there fallen into bad ways, and 
all at once had left the place where they had 
been working or boarding without leaving a 
trace behind. 

Others had felt no social restraint, or had bro- 
ken through it, and had left their homes sud- 
denly, perhaps in bad company, to live shameful 
lives in the city. However it had happened, 
here was the evidence that many girls, who 
might and should have been the delight of their 
friends, had given reason recently for the belief 
that they had disappeared for the purpose of 
leading lives of sinful indulgence. 

The fact is not a sad revelation simply,—it is 
avery alarming one. It ought to make all men 
and women who have the care of young girls 
feel a new sense of responsibility. It is rarely 
well for such young persons to be allowed to 
go away from home to seek work beyond the 
watchful eyes of their natural guardians, 

Danger lurks everywhere for them, but it is 
especially present in citics, and wherever home 
influences are lacking. The temptations come, 
as most temptations do, when they are least ex- 
pected, und when it is hardest to resist them. 
Then is the time when good principles are put to 
the test, and when all the help that friends can 
render ix none too much to give the strength to 
resist. 

But it is absolutely necessary for some girls to 
leave home to earn a living. They ought to go 
armed with strong Christian principle and sound 
morals. This equipment must be given to them 
during their childhood and youth, and whoever 
neglects an opportunity to implant not alone the 
principles of right, but religious principles, in 
the hearts of the young, or who fails to seta 
good example before them, may be incurring 
the risk of a soul's ruin, 

It is above all a duty to make home a place of 
joy and content, where there are none but pure 





thoughts and pure words, where the atmosphere 
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is full of love and innocence. Hundreds and 
thousands of men and women who have led lives 
of shame and crime have done so because they 
learned evil there, or because home was not 
made pleasant to them. 

So the grand lesson is that home is the place 
for the young, and that it should be made so 
sweet and dear that there should be really no 
place like it, Bad lives do sometiines come from 
good homes; but they are exceptional, and cer- 
tainly the more pleasant homes there are, the 
Jess of evil will there be in the world. 

en ge 


THE LITTLE COLONEL. 


In 1876, while exploring with a guide the ranges of 
the great Appalachian Mountains (the highest and 
most inaccessible on this side of the continent), we 
were startled about nightfall one day at hearing a 
child’s piping voice far up on the heights above us. 

There were no settlements in this region. The 
trail led through pathless solitudes, habited only by 
the bear, panther, gray wolf and other beasts of 
prey. Even the men rode with guns upon their 
arms. 

“Who is that?” we asked. 

“That's the United States Mail,” said the guide. 

A few minutes later there came down from the 
fog above us a mule; on his back were saddle-bags, 
and sitting sideways on them a chubby, blue-eyed 
little fellow of ten, munching piece of gingerbread. 

“Good-day, Cunnel Robert,” said the guide. 

“Good-day, James,” said the child, gravely. 

“How far yoh gwine, cunnel, to-night?” 

“To Gray Eagle.” 

“Won't reach dat till to-morrow mohnin’?” 

“No.” 

After he had passed, the boy called back, laugh- 
ing, “I left something back there; you can have it, 
James.” 

“Bet yoh life it am a rattlesnake! 
deff on rattlesnakes!" 

It proved to be a copperhead of an enormous size, 
lying dead across the trail. 

This child carried the mail from North Carolina 
into Tennessee through the most dangerous passes 
of the Unaka, Black and Nantahila Mountains. He 
was the son of a Confederate officer who, dying, left 
his family pennilees. 

“Friends,” said James, “said dar would be doorr 
openin’ on de law, and physic, and hyar and dar 
after 'while,—allays after while. ‘In de meantime,’ 
says Robert, ‘my mother’s starvin’. Dah's one ting 
I kin do; I kin ride.’ 

“80 he axed to kerry de mail, an’ he does it. In 
de winter dese roads is sheeted wiv ice; but Lohd 
brees yer, he don’t fall, an’ de beasts dey dassent 
tech dat chile. He’s workin’ for he’s mother, yoh 
see. De Lohd shet de beasts’ moufs once foh Daniel, 
an’ He’s shet ’em agen foh de Little Cunnel.” 

‘We heard of the Little Colonel last year. The 
doors had not yet opened into law or physic, and he 
was still bravely supporting his mother, and singing 
his merry songs through the mountains. 


—_+o— 
“LIBERTY HALL.” 


“Liberty Hall” is the name of a spacious house at 
Crawfordville, Ga., the residence of the Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens. It is noted for the old-fash- 
joned virtue of hospitality which its distinguished 
owner there practises on a liberal scale. The name 
was given it becauso he expects all friendly visitors 
to act with as much liberty as if they were at hume. 
During the war it was known as the “Wayside 
Home," from the number of sick soldiers enter- 
tained therein. 

Its domestic economy {s pecullar. The house ia 
always open for guests whether Mr. Stephens is 
present or absent. Even his sickness or health does 
not affect the domestic arrangements. Visitors 
come and go, make themselves at home, and—Mr. 
Stephens being a bachelor—are looked after by Har- 
ry and Eliza, respectively head-servant and cook. 

Dinner is served at one, and all who happen to be 
guests take their place at the table. Later visitors 
wait for supper. The fare is plain but abundant. 
‘The rule is never to postpone the dinner-hour, and 
never to fix up anything for persons dropping in at 
weal-time. If there is not enough food on the table, 
more is cooked, but it is of the sort that can be got 
ready in the shortest time. : 

One day when dinner, which had been provided 
for three guests, was nearly ready, a doctor, with 
wife, children and servants, happened in. These 
were soon followed by two other visitors. It was 
washing-day, and though Eliza had “pat only three 
names in the pot” besides her master’s, yet she had 
ready at the dinner-hour a bountiful supply of fried 
ham and eggss and corn-cake. For dessert she gave 
them another batch of corn-cake, with batter and 
buttermilk, and sorghum syrup for the children. 

Any man, woman or child of Taliaferro County 
feels as much at home in Liberty Hall as in their 
own house. Any person visiting that section of 
Georgia is free to call, whether acquainted with Mr. 
Stephens or not. The call may be for an hour, or it 
may be changed into a visit for a day, or for several 
weoks; nothing but the guest's inclination limits 
the period. 

Mr. Stephens never allows himself to be incom- 
moded by his guesta. He welcomes them on their 
arrival, and then, if he is busy, goes about his work, 
leaving them to entertain themselves. His study, 
separated from the house by a pinzza, contains a 
Jaw-library of fifteen hundred volumes, and a mis- 
cellancous library of about five thousand, 
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Asa host, Mr. Stephens is one of the most com- 
panionable of men. At the dinner-table he charms 
his guests by his gracefu) attentions and his fund of 
small-talk. He is not only a good talker, but, what 
is equally attractive to guests, a good listener. 

The attraction is increased when the guest knows 
that his cheerful host is a confirmed invalid, one 
who has not known a well day for fifty years, and 
from whom pain scarcely ever departs. 
erase 


A MOTHER'S AMBITION. 

A hundred years ago the lot of the mothers in New 
England was hard; yet few of them would have 
sympathized with the complaining moan that runs | 
through Kingsley’s ballad,— | 


“For men must work. and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 





And the sooner it’s over the sooner to aleep."* 

Their “‘inission’’ was to be loyal to their God and 
to their country, to strengthen the hands of their 
husbands, and to make their sons worthy citizens 
and godly men. In many a log hut lived heroic 
woinen, who thought no toil too hard, no sacrifice 
too great, if they might educate their sons. 

Net a few New England families are proud of the 
career of some ancestor whose mother worked and 
denied herself that he might ‘go to college."” 

Mary Wilson, of Peterborough, N. H., was mar- 
tied to a good but unlearned man. He had shown 
himself one of the best officers in Stark’s fighting 
troops, but he and Mary differed on one topic. 
Should their first-born son go to college, or to the 
blacksmith’s forge? 

Mary was somewhat of a belle. She was graceful 
and witty, polished in manners, and tasteful in 
dress. She brought all her resources to extort her 
husband's consent to educate the boy. He ut last 
gave in, and the son was sent to Cambridge. 

‘Then once every year during his collegiate course 
Mary, arrayed in a scarlet cloak, made the journey 
from Peterborough to Boston. She rode on horse- 
back sixty miles and alone, finding her way by 
“blazed” trees, as there were few open roads. 

She led a pack-horse, laden with large pieces of 
linen woven by herself, and with other products of 
the fart These she sold in Boston, and riding out 
to Cambridge, paid her son’s college expenses. 

This she did as his mother, but the woman and 
her love of dreas were seen in the fact that her son 
Was “the best-dressed man in college.” 

“tO 
A NOVEL JAIL. 

In the primitive days of Missouri, the only build- 
ings at Mt. Sterling, the county-sent of Gasconade, 
were a log xtore and a log court-house with one 
room, During court- week, accommodations for 
man and beast were found at Aunt Reckie's, in 
whose house of three rooms, a quarter of a mile 
from the court-house, sixty or seventy persons would 
lodge and board. 

Her Dill of fare included coffee sweetened with 
molasses, biscuits made from coarse, dark flour, and. 
baked until as hard as billiard-balls. bacon, venison 
and wild turkey. Those whose teeth could not crack 
the biscuits were supplied with “‘corn-dodgers.” 

The penalties imposed for crimes were light, ex- 
cept in the case of horse-stealing, which, being the 
greatest of crimes, was punished by forty lashes on 
the bare back. 

On one occasion, &® man was convicted for some 
slight offence. The judge sentenced to paya 
fine of five dollars and imprisonment in the county 
jail for two hours. 

The man at once paid the fine, but, as there was 
no county jail, the sheriff was at a loss how to exe- 
cute the rest of the sentence. His invention, hows 
ever, found out a method. Seeing an old crate, in 
which crockery had been brought from St. Louis, 
he placed it in front of the court-house. Then mak- 
ing the caiprit get under it, he summoned a posse of 
four fat men to ait upon it, and in this style carried 
out the sentence. 

The bystanders were much amused, and so quizzed 
the poor prisoner that, as soon as he was released, 
he tied from the county. 

—— +8 
“BONING DOWN” TO IT. j 

Dr. Francis Wayland was not a hard student 
while in college. Though he maintained a respect- 
able rank In his class, he did not apprehend the 
necessity of close application to the text-books. 
After leaving college and beginning the study of 
medicine, he came under the influence of a wise 
man. His preceptor was Dr. Eli Burritt, of Troy, 
N. ¥.,8 man of remarkable logical power, and en- 
thusiastic in his profession, in which he was an em- 
inent practitioner. He saw that young Wayland 
had great mental power, but that his faculties re- 
quired development. One day he said to,him,— 

“Now, Wayland, if you will hone down to it, and 
give your time and strength to your studies, I will 
make a man of you.” 

The student accepted the challenge, and “boned 
down” to work in a way that brought tho success of 
his subsequent life. If young inen would recognize 
that hard work is the inflexible law of success in 

life, they would escape the mortification of failure. 
It is boning down to it which makes great mechanics, 
and merchants, and professional men. 
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A PANAMA GRAVEYARD. 
A correspondent of the Gardiner Home Journal 
found “on the Isthmus" 2 ghastly incidental me- 
mento of man’s thirst for gold: 


old- 


cemetery in the suburbs, where multitudes of 7 
‘ali- 


seckers were buried in the early days of the 
fornia emigration. 

Hundreds of husbands and fathers, who left home 
and were never afterward heard from, here repose. 
A inore forlorn graveyard cannot be imagined. 
Jackale and buzzards evidently know the locality 
well. ‘Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid” many 
a missing adventurer whose fate is unknown to his 
friends. * 

No care whatever is bestowed on the cemetery, 
and skulls lie scattered about on the surface of the 
ground. 

A sad place to die in is Panama, and hardly more 
desirable, as it appears to me, to live in. A short 
visit here is well enongh, and has the effect to make 
one very well contented with New England. 


-——_+e+—___ 
“YOU CAN LET GO.” 


Few will read this incident from Mrs. Pember’s 
“Southern Woman's Story” without a tear for the 
hero who eo courageously gave the fatal order: 


Private Fisher had remained through all his trials 
stout, fresh and hearty, interesting in appearance, 
and go gentle-mannered and uncomplaining that we 
all loved him. 5 

Supported on his crutches, he had walked up and 
down his ward in the hospital for the first time since 
he was wounded, and seemed almost restored. 

That same night he turned over and uttered an 
exclamation of pain. 

Following the nurse to his bed, and turning down 
the covering, a small jet of blood spurted up. The 
sharp edge of the splintered bone must have severed 
an artery. 

Tinstantly put my finger on the little orifice and 
awaited the sargeon. He soon came, took 2 long 
look and shcok his head. 

The explanation was easy. Tho artery was im- 
bedded in the fleshy part of the thigh, and could not 
be taken up. No earthly power could save him. 

There was no object in detaining Dr. —-. He 
required his time and his strength, and long I sat 
by the boy, unconscious himself that any serious 
trouble was apprehended. 

The hardest trial of my duty was Inid upon me, 
the necessity of telling a man in the prime of life 
and fulness of strength that there was no hope for 

im. 

It was done at last, and the verdict received 
tiently and courageously, some directions given by 
which his mother would be informed of his death, 
und then he turned his questioning eyes upon my 

ace. 

“How long can I live?” 

“Only as Tong a8 I keep my finger upon this ar- 
ry.” A panse ensued. 

God alone knew what thoughts hurried through 
that heart and brain, called 20 unexpectedly from 
all earthly hopes and ties. 
He broke the silence at last. 
“You can let go"— 
But I could not,—not if my own life had trembled 
in the balance. Hot tears rushed to my eyes, a surg- 
ing sound to my ears, and a deathly coldness to ny 


te: 


ii 

TThe pang of obeying him was spared me, and for 
the first and last time during the trials that sur- 
rounded ine for four years I fainted away. 


tor 


“PLEASE MAY WE GO HOME?” 
‘The beauty of many lives that we admire is largely 
the result in manners and morals of the early- 
learned habit of asking leare. Apropos of this per- 
fect courtesy and love of order, this pretty story is 
told in the Springfield epublican of two children 
who went to church together in Westfield: 


They took a seat near the front, and after the min- 
ister had got well into his sermon, the smaller child 
whispered to his sister that he would like to go home. 
These who sat behind them heard the little girl tell 
him that he must not go without asking the minis- 
ter’s permission, so, hand in hand, they left their 
seats, and standing before the clergyman, the little 
chap lisped out his petition. 

The minister was naturally surprised, bnt, with- 
out interrupting his discourse, nodded ussent. 

That did not satisfy the children, and again the 
boy asked permission to go, and was answered by 

Then the little girl, fearing the min- 
understood her brother, said,— 

“Please, sir, may brother and I go home?” The 
minister stopped and verbally granted the request, 
and with a sweet “thank you, sir” and a courtesy, 
the children went down the aisle together. 

The minister happened to be one from out of 
town, und after the service, he was quite anxious to 
know if that pretty custom was a common one in 
Westtield. 
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ASTONISHING EFFORT OF MIND. 
A healthy mind, schooled to self-control, can per- 


' form by system wonders of work that seem almost 


supernatural to careless people. 


Mr. Rosenthal, the celebrated French chess playe 
recently performed another of those surprising me 
tal feats for which he ia so famous. He played at 
the Palais Royal twenty-seven games of chess at 
once with that number of the best French and for- 
eign chess players, 

t was stipulated that Mr. Rosenthal shonld have ! 
only one minute for each move. passing along the 
twenty-seven tables in order. Of course each of his 
antagonists had time to study the game while Mr. 
Rosenthul was buay at the other twenty-six tables. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out the ment 
strain of keeping thus in mind so large a number 
games at once during the time they lasted, which 
was from nine o'clock at night until two o’clock in 
the morning. 

The resnit was marvellous. Mr, Rosenthal won 
twenty-three games, three were drawn, and he lost 
only one, which was gained by a Hungarian player 
named Rakowski, who thus achieved a victory of 
which he muy well be proud. 
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A NATURALIST’S CANE. 
Some one has invented a little walking-stick which 
will be serviceable to naturalists travelling on foot 
through a country. 


‘The handle contains a compass, a double lens and 
a whistle. Below this there is a thermometer on 
one side, and a sand-glass on the other. The body 
of the atick is portly, and contains a small bottle for 
holding chloroform or ether for killing insects. 
Near the end of the stick, n knife-blade may be 
opened, which serves for cutting off objects which 
cannot he reached by hand. At the extreme end 





hatchet or a strong spike for glacier-climbing. The 
sides of the stick are divided into decimetres and 
centimetres. 
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WASTED TENDERNESS. 

When 80 much of child sorrow and need is asking 
for love and pity, is it not melancholy that these 
holy affections are given to the dogs? The New 
York Home Journal, referring to the fashion of mak- 
ing pets of dogs, says: 


The aniount of luxurious tenderness that is be- 
stowed on these worthless creatures by some of our 
wealthy citizens is so astonishing as to be almost un- 
believable. 

It ix not at all uncommon to see a carriage, with 
two men upon the box, driving through the Park 
upon a pleasant morning, with only a dog, or per- 
haps a \ pair of them, inside, taking a sniff of fresh 
air. ey have had their bath, their locks have 
been dressed, and if they are very sh: dogs, such 
as poodles, Skye terriers, etc., fresh ns are in 
the braid or curl of their topknots, and possibly a 
tiny cluster of fresh blossoms is tied in the same 
coming fastenings. 

A sleek, short-haired dog is carefully blanketed, 
and perhaps atockinged also, with crocheted com- 
forts, the like of which only the fortunate few among 
children are able to possess. 
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AFRICAN ELOQUENCE. 
Dr. Moffat, the venerable missionary to Southern 
Africa, gives the following specimen of monosyllab- 
ic eloquence, spoken by a negro from the interior, 
who had been rescued from a slave-ship: 


“My years were eighteen. There was war. At 
this time my mother died. My father died. I 
buried them, I had none, The Foulahs caught 
me. They sold me. The Housa people bought us. 
They brought us to Tomba, We got up. 

Po n white man they sold us, “We bad no shirte. 
We had no trousers. We were naked. Inthe midst 
of the water—into the midst of a ship they put us. 
Thirst killed somebody. Hunger killed somebod: 
By night we prayed. At the sun-time we prayed. 
God heard us. The English are good. God sent 
them. They came. They took us. 

“Our hunger died. Our thirst died. Our chains 
went off from our feet. Shirta they gave us. Hats 
they gave us, Trousors they gave us. Every one 
waa glad, We all praised the English, Whoever 
displeases the English into hell let him go.” 








MILTON. 
In order to make a man feel at home in your soci- 
ety, draw him out; that is, lead him to talk on a sub- 
ject he is familiar with: 


It is told of a Glasgow bailie that, when visitin, 
Paris as one of a deputation from Glasgow to Lot 
Philippe, the King said, when showing the party 
through his library, where he had inany of the Eng- 
lish classics,— 

“You will know Milton very well?” 

“Oh, vless you, yes; bleas you, yes,” said the bailie, 
cheerfully, delighted that something had been men- 
tioned that he did know. “Ses, Your Majesty, I 
know Milton very well [Milton is a little place in the 
neighborhood of Glasgow]; we're just building 
sluughter-houses there.” 





IMPROVED 
MATERIALS FOR WAX FLOWERS. | 


Making wax flow- | 
ers is a popular pas- 
time with young ladies 
d girls. A beautiful | 
spray of wax flowers is 
easily made, and makes | 
a charming ornament | 
for any home, We have 
recently added more 
wax tothisontfitandan | 
extra leaf monid, With 
this outfit any girl can 
make several beautifn) 
sprays of roses. besides 
learning how to make 
several other flowers, 
wax ctoss, pond- lily 
and wax fruit. Besides 
the book, we give % 
sheets white Wax, 6 
sheets light green, 6 dark green, ! bottle white bloom, | 
Chinese white, | bright pink, I yellow, 2 coils cot- 
ton-covered wire, | rosewood moulding pin, 1 steel mouki- 
ing pin, 1 brush, 2 rose-leaf moulds and J book, the “Art 
of Making Wax Flowers,” &c. Price, postage paid, $1. 
PERRY MASON & CO. | 








They are designs of animais, flowers, scrolis, &c., print- 
ed or stamped, on heavy Burlaps, and are shaded in the 
varions colors required to make them perfect. You un- 
derstand that the designs and patterns are \oT ON PAPER, 
but CLorH, which forms the foundation for the Rug 
They are filled with rags or worsted yurn carpet filling. 
&e., arranged in narrow strips and drawn up throngl 
from the under aide with a hook (which is manufactnred 
expressly for thia purpose), and clipped or sheared off to 
imitate onr nico Turkish Rngs, and some of them are 80 
nicely made that it is hard to tell one from the other, anti 
itis admitted by good judges, that one well-made hand- 
worked Rug will ontwear four of our best Imported Vel- 
vet Rugs. Now save your rags and try one and see if the | 
ubove is not trne. 


On receipt of 50 cts. and two 3ct stampa, we wil! 


er you wish the design to be for an animal, flower, scroll 
or Turkish design), also 1 patent hook and full lessons 
for dotng the work, When nicely made these Rugs se]! 
for $5 each. 


Perry Mason & Co., 








One of the melancholy sights here {a the foreign 





there is a screw for holding a spade, a hammer, a 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


eend to any address, | splendid Rug Pattern (state wheth- | 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do nu 
Possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


FEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distrib 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Stron 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely 


uti 
Pot 
y matt 


at ull post-oftices, 5 Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
Alt labelled. for @1;-12. for B2s 19 for 3; 26 for 
84; 35 for @5; 75 for 610 for, Send 





for ow New Guide to se Culture—50 juger. ele- 
ntly illustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- 
red Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURES 


Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Massachuretta Agricultural College. ‘They 
have been extensively used for six years. Send for a 
Uttle book describing thei, and giving directions for cul 
tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardene! 
or cultivator of a kitchen garden, should send for 2 coy 
mailed free. BOWKE. ERTILIZER_ C 
PANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 Park 
Place, ‘New York ; and 21 North Water Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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6 for @1, 14 for 
Sz, raicpald, 
jeading & Green- 
house Plants by 
mail. Catal 





Sree. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester C: 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in a let- 
ter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants for three 
months, including a little book on “How to make House 
Planta ‘Bloom Professor Maynard, of the Masan- 
ghusetis Agricultural College, , ROWKER FER- 
TILIZER COMPANY, 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston; 3 Park Place. New Yor 


White Pond Lilies. | 


Strong roots dug fresh from the ponds, well packed and 
|, for 25 cts. each; $2 hey bl 

in tubs and artificial ponds. 

35 cts. 100; $2 25 per 1,000, 















| express, $15. ‘Circulars with directions for pl: 


. Vaughan & Co. 


READER, | e rare flowers. choicest only, 


f you lov 
9 address ELLIS BROS., Keene, 
N. Hi. : ! 


it will astonish and please. FREE 


BIG PAY fnc:aiseiare 


LADIES 


Beware of 


arver, Plymouth 






1 400 well 
cts. 11 
arieties U 









re r 
. all different, worth 1 to 5c 
lendid STAM 


Adouble-barrel gun, 
bar or front action 
locks; “Warranted 


d Prices an 
Gun Ds 


jarge. Discount 


leg: 
oue. ed: te 
PEOWHLAS ESS SER NSoML 


oe 
P. POWELL & 2383 





S., oP ’ Bu 
INDEXICAL SILV P. 
eaning and = Silve nd Plated Ware, 
‘ble, Pa ke, This is ihe 
jve_ preparation for these pur- 

Huinay be used even by 
with entire anfety, as it containg 
can possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry. 
Many largest Manufacturers and Importers of Sil 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given 
it their nngualifled approval. 

CAUTIO 








«ever offered to the pnblic. 
‘nertenced help 
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THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 
Has a Pad differing from 1 


S cup-shape, with Self-Adj 
=} in center, adapts itself to all p 


others, 1s 
Ball 











‘SENSIBLE 


crp PRESSES BACK soe INTESTINES 
| & int pEAGW woueo With 
INGER, With light pressure 





the Hernia is held securely day and night, and ara 


| eee,” Eggleston Truss Co., Chicag 
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For the Companion. 


CHRIST IS RISEN! 
(AN BASTER CAROL.) 


“But now ix Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.”—1 Cor. 15: 20. 


Christ is risen! Christ is risen! 
Tell the tale; 
Tell it, O ye women, weeping. 
Where the crucified lay sleeping; 
He in risen, as He sald, 
From the darkness of the dead; 
He hax conquered death and night, 
Anid has entered into light 
Through the veil! 


Christ js risen! Christ is risen! 
Through the land, 

Sing the song and tell the atory, 

Christ once entered into glory, 
i come to dwell aga 









awept away, 
uu latter day 





1 the glor 











Isat ha 

Christ is risen! Christ is risen! 
Sing, O 4 

For the re: on morning 


i 
Over sleeping souls is dawning. 
There's a temple for a tomb, 
There is glory for the gloom, 
And the human heart, nmsaealed 
By the angels, has revealed 
Christ, the king! 








Marr A. LATHBURY. 
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For the Companion. 

OLD PHARAOH. 


* A small remnant of the ancient Montauk tribe 
of Indians still survives at the east end of Long 
Island on the shores of ‘Kongonock Lake.’ 
Their last chief was David Pharaoh, who was al- 
ways known as “King Pharaoh.” 

A party of New York artists, summering last 
year on the island, stopped at hix cabin and saw 
the old “King.” 

He lay on his dying bed. His tall form was 
stretched out as still as marble, and his strong 
Indian face was wasted almost to a skull, but 
his eyes still burned keenly in their sockets, and 
there wasa dignity in the helpless man that com- 
pelled his visitors’ reverence. They took off their 
hats and approached his bedside, the foremost 
speaking to him in low and gentle tones. 

He talked with difficulty, and there was a 
solemnity in his words becoming to one so near 
his end. 

The artists were most of them accomplished 
vocalists, and one sugested singing a hymn. A 
trio of the best voices joined softly in a Latin 
litany. The melody pleased the old chief, for it 
was very sweet. but he said he could not under- 
stand the words. 

Then one of the artists, a remarkable bari- 
tone, began in Euglish Faure’s ‘Hymn of the 
Branches.” 

The dying Indian looked startled at the thrill- 
ing music of the murmuring voice,—a voice that 
has often held thronging congregations spell- 
hound with its solitary melody. 

He lifted hia eyes, moist and bright with emo- 
tion, to the face of the singer, and listened, as if 
enchanted, to the beautiful Palm Sunday psalm. 

He could understand the grand words,—grand 
as the splendid strains that bore them forth,— 
calling mankind to own the Prince of Peace. 


“Around our way the palm-trees and the flowers 
Send forth their perfume on our festal day. 

His voice is heard, and nations at the sound 
Have now regained that freedom sought in vain. 
Humanity shall everywhere abound, 

For light to all the world is given again.” 











The other musicians, joining in their various 
parts, sang smoothly and sweetly the refrain of 
the hyma,— 

“Hosanna! 
Glory to God! 
Blessed is He who comes bearing salvation!” 

When the song ceased, old Pharaoh closed his 
eyes, as if ready for his last sleep, and the visit- 
ors passed silently away. Before they left the 
island he was dead. They carried his portrait 
with them, and it is preserved in last Febraary’s 
Scribner,—the face of the last King of the Mon- 
tauks, From the vivid story which accompa- 


nies it there, the above sketch is condensed. 
Tr. 





B. 
+o— 


WISE. 


A Scotchman tella an anecdote of his dog, 
showing how much wiser the brute was than his 
inaster, : 


“Sixty years ago, when I was a teacher in 
Kilmaleum  parish,"” says John Fraser, “I was 
using whiskey bitters for my stomach’s sake. 
One day I dipped a piece of cake in it and gave 
it to the dog. He grudgingly ate it, curling up 
his lip to avoid the taste. 
“Ere long he became tipsy. He howled most 
piteously, and nnnaturally looked up in my face 














as if for help. He began to stagger and fall like 
a drunken man. The appearance of his face 
and eyes was extraordinary. He lay on the 
floor and howled until the effects of the drink 
wore off. ‘This was supreme folly; it was 
wicked. 

“The dog never forgot the trick. Whenever 
afterward I went to the press for the bottle, he 
hastened to the outside of the house. One day, 
the door being shut, he sprang at one bolt 
through a pane of glass to get outside. So much 
for the wisdom of the doy,—infinitely surpassing 
foolish drinking men.” 


+e - 
TWO RUSSIAN PRINCES. 


“A Russian Nihilist’ has drawn in the North 
American two portraits of Ruasian princes, His 
design is to set forth the corruption inherent in 
the Russian system of Government. He is an 
intelligent writer, but how far his statements 
can be accepted as facts, it is impossible to 
judge. 


More or lesa, all the Russian princes their 
lives ip brutal idleness, whiling away their time 
with drinking, gambling, and hunting. 

far as education and knowledge are con- 
cerned, there is perhaps but one exception to 
this general runle—that is the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine Nicolajevitch, brother of the Czar, pres- 
ident of the council of state, the supreme legisla- 
tive body of the empire, and admiral-general of 
the Russian fleet. 

He is a man of more than ordinary intellectual 
ability, well-informed, and possessing a keen ap- 
preciation for the fine arts. 

But on the other hand, the Russian people 
have to pay dearly for the luxury of possessing 
a well-educated Romanoff. 

Among the studies which Constantine has pur- 
sued with the most complete success, the science 
of bribery stands paramount. 

He has managed to discount his inflnence as 

resident of the council of state in the most prof- 
itable manner. Every new railway, manufac- 
turing or banking company which applies to the 
government for incorporation has to pay Con- 
stantine, of course, not personally, but through 
half-a-dozen agents and sub-agents, a handsome 
tribute. 

Also the accounte of many aship-building firm 
might, if published, tell curious tales about how 
expensive an article a clever and educated mem- 
ber of the Romanoff family actually is. 

This remark, however, does not imply that 
stupid and badly educated grand dukes prove 
less expensive to the country than clever ones. 
A recent example has proved the contrary, that 
of the Grand Duke Nidholas Nicolajevitch, the 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army during 
the Inst Bulgarian campaign. 

The general opinion about that man in Russia 
before the war was, that he was a thoroughly 
ignorant, stupid, but honest and brave soldier. 
Recent events have proved, however, that if the 
former part of this judgment is correct, the same 
cannot be said of its latter 

The fact is now generally known in Russia 
that the Grand Duke Nicholas, the brother of 
the Czar, the generalissimo of the army, not only 
brought this army to the verge of ruin by his 
utter imbecility as a commander, but actually 
robbed the miserable, hungry, dying soldiers of 
7,000,000 rubles, 

I must earnestly request the reader to bear in 
mind that this is not idle gossip; the fact has 
been officially proved and reported to the Czar 
by General Greigh, the present chief of the Rus 
sian finance department, who was sent by the 
Czar to Bulgaria to investigate the terrific cases 
of corruption which occurred during the war. 

These examples, drawn from the life of two 
of the most prominent members of the Czar’s 
family, will suffice to characterize the latter as a 
whole, 

With one or two exceptions (among these the 
Czarovitch, who, under the beneficent influence 
of his wife, the Danish Princess Dagmar, has as 
yet held aloof from the filth surrounding him) 
not one single prince of the Romanoff family can 
be named whose existence is not a burden to 
the people and a nuisance to society. 


—_———_+er 
ROUGHNESS vs. POLITENESS. 


Daniel O’Connell knew how to deal with men. 
His power of persuasion was well nigh irresisti- 
ble. On one occasion he and a brother lawyer, 
named Grady, a rough, bullying fellow, were 
travelling in a chaise over the Kilworth Moun- 
tains, then much frequented by highwaymen. 
While changing horses at a post-village, they 
both discovered that though they had_ pistols, 
they had no powder. None was to be bought in 
the village. 


While Grady and O'Connell were regretting 
not having looked to their weapons before leav- 
ing Cork, the clatter of horses’ hoofs and the 
martial sound of dragoons, with their long 
swords, saddles, and bridles, attracted their at- 
tention. 

“Halloo,”” cried O'Connell, 
Here is the escort of the judg 
able to get a supply from them. 

“That's very likely,”’ said Grady, as the cor- 
poral and four of the privates came from the 
stable, where they had left their chargers, and 
tramped as troopers do tramp into the hotel. 

“T'll go at once and see what I can get,” said 
Harry as he passed into the hall, He walked up 
to the corporal, and in his blunt way said, “Sol- 
dier, will you sell me some powde 

The corporal stood on his dignity. He eyed 
his interrogator very superciliously as he replied, 
“I do not sell powder, sir.”’ 

“Then perhans vou'd tell ma where I could 
get some, or you might buy it for me,”” 











“we're in luck. 
8, and we may be 














“Tam here on duty, and besides I donot know jshouting. It was one of his friends who had 


this place, sir,"’ replied the dragoon. 

Grady, somewhat crestfallen, returned to his 
companion, who overheard what passed through 
the open door. 

“The dragoon is a sulky fellow,” he said, “he 
would neither sell nor buy for me.” 

“Harry,”’ replied Dan O'Connell, ‘you of- 
fended him by calling him a soldier when he is 
acorporal. I'll try my hand.” 

O'Connell then went to the hall, and observed 
to the dragoon, who was looking rather ruefully 
at the downpour of rain then falling,— 

“This is a heavy rain, sergeant. ’Tis too bad 
the judges do not get the yeomen or militia to 
escort them, without requiring the service of the 
regular troops.”” 

“True enough, sir, It is harassing daty such 
weather as this, but duty must be done.”’ 

“T hear a bad account of the road before me— 
these Kilworth mountains are said to harbor rob- 
bers. My pistols are useless—for unfortunately 
I left Cork without procuring a supply of pow- 
der, could you procure me some, and you'd 
oblige me?” 

“T shall be most happy to let you have what I 
hope may suffice for you, sir,”” replied the cor 
ral, opening his cartouch-box. O'Connell pro- 
duced his pistols, and the bore exactly corre- 
sponded with the cartridges of the dragoon. 

“Take halfa dozen cartridges, sir,” said the 
man, ‘‘and I'm glad to be able to oblige you.” 

“Dan,” cried Grady, when O’Connell dis- 
played his plentiful store of ammunition, “you'll 
do—blarney forever." 


—_—+er—___—. 


For the Companion. 


TO A CHILD WITH EASTER 
LILIES. 
Child, with the lily branch so white, 
Held aloft in a rosy 


hand, 
Soft is the path to thy footfalls light, 
Lovely tho oky o'ey thy morning nd, 


‘Thou gazest into the perfumed snow 
And the golden heart of the wondrous flower, 
And while the breezes of morning blow, 
canst not dream of a darker hour. 


Ah, beloved, when by-and-by, 
Noon burns hot o'er the dusty way, 

And the wind that sang can only sigh,— 
‘When the rore of dawn turns ashes-gray; 


While through shadows thy footete : 
If then thy lilies do but keep, Pee 
Their beauty shall bring thee strength and here, 
Rest and refreshment glad and deep. 


And thou shalt know how fair a gift 

Are the pure white fragrant flowers of God; 
‘Their perfuine shall thy heart uplift, 

‘And lead thee back where thy childhood trod ; 


Till thon shalt see with the self-same eyes 
Of the happy baby of long ago, 

The shining meadows of Paradise 
Before thee blvesom and amile and glow. 


And find thy pence: thy Joy, thy faith, 
A sunny calm after weary strife, 
While the radiant angel whose name is Death 
Leads thee safe into endless life. 
Ceuta THAXTER. 


——-- +e - 
A FEARFUL ADVENTURE. 


To be caught and swept down by an ava- 
Janche, and survive the shock of it, must be a 
thrilling experience to remember—to say noth- 
ing of the victim’s feelings while actually inside 
the cataract of snow. Some years ago, several 
Aipine travellers were overtaken by a tremen- 
dous snowslide, and one of the party was smoth- 
ered, besides the guide, who was carried down 
over a frightful precipice. The rest were buried 
in the part of the slide that did not go over the 
brink. One of them tells his story as follows: 


Around me I heard the horrid hissing of the 
snow, and fur before me the thundering of the 
foremost part of the avalanche. To prevent my- 
self sinking 1 made use of my arms, much in the 
aame way as when swimming in 9 standing posi- 
tion. 

At last I noticed that I was moving slower; 
then I saw the pieces of snow in front of me 
stop at some yards distance; then the snow 
straight before me stopped, and I heard on a 
large scale the same creaking sound that is pro- 
duced when a heavy cart passes over hard-frozen 
snow in winter. 

T felt that I also had stopped, and instantly 
threw up both arms to protect my head in cage I 
should again be covered up. I had stopped, but 
the snow behind me waa still in motion; its 
pressure on my body was so strong that I 
thought I should be crushed to death, This tre- 
mendous pressure lasted but a short time, and 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

I was then covered up with snow coming from 
behind me. My first impulee was to try and re- 
cover my head, but this I could not do. The av- 
alanche had_frozen by pressure the moment it 
sto} , and I was frozen in. 

hilst trying vainly to move my arms, I sud- 
denly became aware that the hands as far as the 
wrists had the faculty of motion. The conclu- 
sion was easy; they must be above the snow. I 
set to work as well as I could; it was time, for I 
could not have held out much longer. 

At last Ixaw a faint glimmer of light. The 
crust above my head was getting thinner and it 
let a little air pass, but I could not reach it any 
more with my hands; the idea struck me that I 
might pierce it with my breath, After several 
efforts I succeeded in doing so, and felt suddenly 
a rush of air towards my mouth; I saw the sky 
again through a little round hole. 

A dead silence reigned around me. I was so 
surprised to be still alive, and eo persuaded at 
the first moment that none of my fellow suffer- 
ers had survived, that I did not even think of 
shouting for them. 1 then made vain efforts to 
extricate my arms, but found it impossible; the 
most I could do wag to join the ends of my fin- 
gers, but they could not reach the snow any 
longer, After a few minutes I heard a map 











dug himself out, and come to his rescue. 
———+e—__—_—_ 


A BOY’S LEISURE HOUBS. 

A great merchant once remarked, ‘Teil me 
how a young man spends his evenings, and | 
will tell you what sort of a man he will make.” 
The merchant knew that the leisure hour is as 
important in the formation of character as the 
employed hour. 


A boy was employed ina lawyer's office, and 
had the daily paper to amuse himself with. He 
commenced to study French, and at that litte 
desk became a fluent reader and writer of the 
French language. He accomplished this by lay- 
ing aside the newspaper and taking up some. 
thing not so amusing but far more profitable. 

A coachman was often obliged to wait long 
hours while his mistress made calls. He deter. 
mined to improve the time: he found a small 
volume containing the Eclogucs of Virgil, bat 
could not read it, and so purchased a Latin 
grammar. 

Day by day he studied this, and finally mas 
tered all ita intricacies. His mistress came be 
hind him one day as he stood by the horses 
waiting for her, and asked him what he was 80 
intently reading. 

“Only a bit of Virgil, my lady.” 

“What! do you read Latin?” 

“A little, my lady.” 

She mentioned this to her husband, who in- 
sisted that David should have a teacher to in- 
struct him. Ina few years he became a learned 
man, and was a useful and loved minister in 
Scotland. 

A boy was hired to open and shat the gates to 
let the teams out of an iron mine. He sat on a 
log all day by the side of a gate. Sometimes an 
hour would i pase before the teams came, and this 
he employed xo well that there was scarcely 
any fact in history that esca his attention. 

He began with a little book on English history 
that he found in the road; having learned that 
thoroughly, he borrowed of a minister Gold- 
amith's History of Greece. 

This good man became greatly interested in 
him, and loaned him books, and was often seen 
sitting by him on the log conversing with him 
about the people of ancient times. 


+o, 
A LAUGHABLE “TRAGEDY.” 


The exploits of king-killers make a ghastly 
and too frequent figure in history. Bat the lit- 
erature of regicide is not without its humors. 
“Unenay"’ enough, as a rule, 

“Lies the head that wears a crown,” 


but the last king of France certainly laughed 
more than he worried, when a thieving servant 
stole his dose of castor oil. 


It was Louis Philippe’s custom to physic him- 
self on the last day of every month. On these 
solemn occasions he always had a bow! of beef- 
soup prepared for him in the evening, into which 
he poured a vial of castor-oil, leaving the com- 
pound standing over night for his early brenk- 
last. 

One morning about two o'clock, an attache of 
the palace burst into the post at the Tuileries oc- 
pied by a detachment of the National guard. 

“Ts there 2 doctor here?” 

“Yex,”" responded Dr. Bonami, who happened 
to be the captain in command, ‘lam a doctor.” 

“Doctor, they have tried to poison the king! 
A servant, who has devoured a dish which was 
destined for the king, is now in the most horri- 
ble convulsions!"" 

“Take me to the sick man, and wake up the 
king!’ 

The doctor was led to the man’s bedside. 
“Mercy! Mercy! a priest!’’ the unfortunate valet 
waa screamin 

The king presently appenred. The affair was 
explained to him. 

“Oh, forgive me, sire!”’ cried the dying man, 
‘it was I who drank the fatal poison, but I 
have saved the life of the king. Sire, do not 
forget my wife and my orphans!” 

“Gourmand,” answered the king, with a 
amile, “you will get out of this cheaply enough. 
It was excellent castor-oil, and you are giving ma 
an excellent report of it!’ 


— = - +e —____ 


HIS REASON! 


Experiment is exceilent evidence, but there 
are some kinds that are not easy to bring into 
court. A wag of a lawyer, in one such case, 
proposed to get the next best thing. 


An anecdote is related of a court held in a vil- 
lage during the past year, which we recard as 
one of the richest in its line of any that has been 
recorded. The case on trial was for the erle of 
liquor. 

‘he principal witness was singularly obtuse, 
and, though confessing to having made a pur- 
chage, could not for the life of him tell what the 
article was. The most ingenious questioning 
would not bring it out. At last the attorney 
asked him,— 

“How did it taste?” 

“T d'no!” 

Here ‘‘the court” interposed, alleging that to 
be an improper question, and inquired of the at- 
torney why he put such an interrogatory. 

“Well. your honor,”’ replied the attorney, “I 
was unable to make the witness tell what kind 
of liquor he bonght; but I thonght that if he 
would tell how it tasted, the court would be able 
to determine for itself?” 

The hit was too palpable, and not even the 
solemnity of the place or the cause was enfficient 
to suppress the mirth of the audience, 
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For the Companion. 
EASTER. 
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om for us to-day; 
Whispering words of love and hopo 
In their saintly way. 


For the winter, dark and drear, 
Now is past; and see 

How from sleep the earth awakes! 
Every shrub and tree 


Bursts into a shower of green; 
And the April sky 

Laughs and smiles, and softly cries, 
“Ah, you did not die 


“When the winter chilled yon 80, 
Hiding you from sight! 

No, you only slept, and now 
In the Enater-light, 


“Strong and fair and sweet you rise! 
While 0 joyous band 

Of flowers and little tender buds 
Springs up, through all the land.” 


Oh, the world is fair and bright, 
And the earth is gay; 

For peace and joy and love and hope 
Make glad our Easter day! 





MAaRioN MITCHELL. 
gps 3 
For the Companion. 
EASTER MONDAY AT THE 
“PRINCE’S TOWER.” 

I don't know how this day is now kept in the 
Island of Jersey, but I know what pleasant times 
we used to have on Easter Monday more than 
fifty years ago. 

I remember how we looked forward to it with 
delight; how we prepared for it; and how every- 
body, young and old, enjoyed it when it came. 

It always came about the time the apple-trees 
were in blossom there, so that we children used 
to call it “‘Apple-blossom Day.” 

There are a number of artificial low hills or 
mounds in Jersey, which are catled Hogues. 
Many of them have a tower built on the top, 
and one of the prettiest of these is La Hongue 
Bie, sometimes called ‘“Ihe Prince's Tower.” 

From the top of this tower yon can see over a 
grext part of the island, and when the apple- 
trees are in bloom, it is a lovely sight to look 
down upon the sea of pink and white blossoms, 
upon the gardens, so full of early spring flowers, 
upon grape-vines, and orange and fig-trees, and 
everything else that is beautiful; and at this 
pretty tower on the hill, the people of St. Heliers, 
and St. Aubin’s, and the places round, used to 
celebrate Easter Monday 

We lived then at “St. Aubin's Cottage,” and 
there we helped the older folks in their prepara- 
tions for the festive day at the tower. 

There were “‘cracknels”’ and ‘Jersey wonders’’ 
to be made, and the prettiest of the apple-blos- 
soms to be picked from onr orchards, with 
which to decorate our white dresses and our 
hair, and to tie up into “‘posies’’ to carry in our 
hands to La Hongue Bie. 

The ‘‘cracknels” are a light, delicate biscuit, 


about the size of a large saucer, and something | 


MN) | 
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sold in the city stores here, only richer and 
softer. Before they are baked, little gashes, 
about an inch long, are cat over the top; then 
they are washed over with beaten white of egg, 
and put into the brick oven, which has been 
heated with furze or gorse. 

In this delicate heat they quickly rise up to an 
inch or more in thickness, and when of a pale 
yellow color all over, they are drawn out and 
set away to cool, and I think, if you could have 
seen these ‘Easter’ cakes as they were care- 
fully packed into pretty baskets, every ‘“gash’’ 
being filled with fresh Jersey butter, you would 
say they were tempting-looking cakes or biscuits, 
and pretty enough even for an Easter lunch at 
the “Prince's Tower.”” 

The ‘‘wonders” were always wonderful to me, 
although they were really nothing more than nice 
rich ‘‘doughnuts,” which, instead of being made 
round, are cut into narrow strips, and twisted, 
and coiled, and plaited into all sorts of queer, 
snake-like forms, before they are thrown into 
the great earthen pan of boiling lard. 

When the baskets are all packed, and the 
blossoms picked, the big folks and the:little 
folks, all dressed in their best, with their apple- 
blossom posies in their hands, wind along 
through those lovely, deep, tlowery Innes to the 
grass-covered mound on which the old tower 
stands, 

As the sun lights up the blue sea, and the hills 
and valleys of this lovely little island, the Easter 
hymns are sung, and the grown folks separate 
into groups to chat, and knit, and enjoy them- 
selves, while the children, scattering their apple- 
blossoms over the Hongue, gambol and play on 
the green sward until called to their simple 
Easter feast of ‘‘cracknels’’ and ‘‘wonders;”’ 
and all too short for them is Easter Monday at 
the “‘Prince’s Tower.” Aunt Dotty. 

ek ee 
For the Companion. 
EASTER EGGS. 


At least two weeks before Easter mamma be- 
gan to save egg-shells for Johnny and Nan. 
Every time she made a pie, or a pudding, or an 
omelet, she broke the eggs very carefully, just 
as near to the small end as possible, and laid the 
shells away to dry. 

At last came the busy, happy Saturday when 
Johnny gummed a pretty little picture on each 
shell, and Nan handed them one by one to mam- 
ma, who finished them off with fringed tissue- 
paper and a little gilt band. 

There were more than thirty, and when 
they were all filled with sugar-plums 
and laid in a basket, they did look very 
pretty. 

“What makes people have Easter eggs, 
mamma?’ asked Johnny. 

“I believe it is founded on an old le- 
gend,”’ said mamma, ‘‘that all nature re- 
joiced on Enster Day, and even the birds 
laid eggs of bright, rare colors in their nests. 
We don’t really believe the legend, but it is a 
pretty, old-fashioned custom to give eggs among 
friends, and I like to keep it up.”” 

“I want seven for my teacher,”’ said Johnny, 
“for I’ve promised 'em to her, and her father, 
and mother, and brothers, and sisters, and little 
Gertrude.” 





So seven were picked out, and Johnny carried 
them at once, for it was ngt far to go. He came 
back with the happiest little face in the world, 
bringing a small sugar-egg, with a heart on it, 
which Gertrude had given to him. 

By this time mamma and Nan were ready to 
gO out, too, so they all set forth with the basket 
of eggs, and had a merry time, though the wind 
blew hard enough to keep them almost running. 
They carried two to Mrs. Votteler first, the dear 
German lady who lived near by, and then dis- 
tributed the rest among little cousins and play- 
mates. 

The next day was Easter Sunday itself, and 
the churches were all made beantiful with flow- 
ers, St. Timothy’s chancel bloomed like a gar- 
den, and the children sang carols with loud, glad 
voices. Johnny belonged to the infant class, 
and he chose the prettiest egg of all to take to 
his dear teacher there. She talked to the little 
ones about the blessed meaning of the day. and 





read to them from the Bible how Christ arose 


like the egg or cream-crackers or biscuits that sre | from the dead. 
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“T am sorry Easter is over, mamma,”’ said 
Johuny that night. “I like it as well as Christ- 
mas.”’ 

The next day, at noon, Johnny came home 
from school bringing in his hands, with the ut- 
most care, a glass dish full of quivering amber 
jelly, in which lay five eggs of blanc-mange, 
brown, and red, and yellow. His teacher's 
mother had given him these, and they were very 
pretty to look at, and delicious to eat. 

“She moulded them in egg-shells, mamma,” 
said Johnny; ‘‘Iasked her. You may have half, 
Nannie.” 

That evening, just before Nannie went to bed, 
the Votteiers called, and brought with them two 
beautiful large sugar eggs, highly adorned, for 
Johnny and Nan. The children were in ecsta- 
siex, Nannie especially seeming too full of rap- 
ture to speak. 

“Let me hold it for you, Nan,” said mamma; 
“I'm so afraid you'll drop it.” 

“No, I won't, I won't, mamma!"’ said the 


| baby-girl, stoutly; but almost the next instant 


the egg slipped from her little hands and crashed 
in pieces on the floor. She set up a wild cry of 
grief, aud everybody felt so sorry for her. 

Jobnny’s own little heart was touched, and he 
sprang forward, saying, ‘You may have mine if 
you want it, baby. 

“No, I want mine egg, mine egg!’’ was the 
heartbroken cry; and the little creature had to 
be carried off sorrowing to bed. 

Johnny put his egg on the parlor mantel for 
an ornament, and thought it the most beautiful 
thing there. It was very large, and looked 
something like this: 








There on the mantel it remained a long time, 
but mamma, as she dusted it now and then, at 
last fancied that the under part of the shell was 
growing strangely thin, 

“It looks almost worn through,” she said. 
‘What can be the matter with it, Johnny?” 

“T don’t know,”’ he answered, slowly; ‘I take 
it down sometimes and lick it, mamma.”’ 

Mamma stared and laughed, but didn’t scold. 
Do you suppose it was becanse she thought she 
might very possibly do the same thing herself if 
she were a little boy only six years old? At all 
events, the egg stayed on the mantel, and grew 
thinner apace till the lower side was quite bro- 
ken through with ragged edges. 

“It stands better now,” said Johnny, philo- 
sophically: ‘it won’t roll off #0 easy.”” 

Is was really no longer an ornament, and 
mamma wanted to banish it, but Johnny could 
not bear the thought; so it remained half- 
hidden behind a vase till warm weather, and 
then the flies came and specked it, which added 
nothing to its beauty. 

One day Nannie came running out of the par- 
lor with an exultant, mischievous face, 

“7 tasted your egg, Johnny!” she said, in a 
sort of mixture of fear and triumph. 

“Mamma,” exclaimed Johnny, ‘‘baby’s been 
at my egg!’ And then he started off to see for 
himself. 

“See, mamma,” he said; “it isn’t standing 
just where it did, and I think some of it is gone. 
Her eyes are shining, and I know she’s been 
licking it!’” < 

“Are you sure?” asked mamma, doubtfully. 

“It isn’t wet any now, but I think some of the 
fly-specks are gone,” said Johnny, examining it 
closely, with an air of shrewd conviction, while 
Nan looked on delighted. 

That settled it. There could be no more de- 
lays. The egg was removed, not thrown away, 
but put on a high closet shelf, at Johnny’s re- 
quest, so he could still see it sometimes. 

The last time it was taken down this is the 
way it looked: 











It wasn’t Johnny who did that, nor Nan; it 
was a little bright-eyed gray mouse! 
Mary L. Bouies BRANCH. 
————+0+—_. 
A LITTLE _ROY came to his mother recently, 
and said, “Momma, I should think, if I was 


made of dust I should get maddy inside when I 
drink ” 















Puzzles Appropriate to the Season. 
1. 
HOLLOW SQUARE AND CROSS PUZZLE. 
oO 
oO 
. 
. 
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1st line, down and across: A church festival. 
3d line, down and across; The son of Jacob and 





Leah. 
4th line, down and across: The ancient capital of 
Upper Egypt. 
a h line, own and across: What our Saviour be- 
came for us. FRANK SNELLING. 
2. 
BIBLICAL ACROBTICS. 


By placing the first letters of the words havin; 
the Yohtowing definitions in regular order, you wi 
find a salutation much in use upon Easter Sunday in 
foreign countries, 

1, The son of Enos and father of Mahalaleel. 2, A 
faithful high-priest in the reign of Josinh. 3,A 
name given tothe Saviour. 4, The tenth judge of 
Israel. 5, A holy person, a friend of God. 6, What 
a crown was once made of. 7, A son of Leah, mean- 
ing “recompense.” 8, One of the Hebrew months. 
9, A symbolical naine for Egypt. 10, What we are 
forbidden to worship. 11, A city of Reuben. 12, A 
valley in which David slew Goliath. 13, A Jewish 
month. 

The reply to this salutation may be found in the 
Aaal letters of the words having the following defi- 
nitions: 

1, A royal city of the Canaanites. 2, A cescend- 
ant of Ammon, or Ben-Ammi,a son of Lot. 3, A 
high-priest of the Jews, 4, The grandson of Adam, 
5, A name given to our Saviour. 6, One of the minor 
prophets. 8, A city of Egypt, thought to be the mod- 
ern Ehries in Middle EBypty on the Nile. 8, A de- 
scendant of Heth. 9, A Chaldee word signifying 
riches. 10, A Levite who joined David with thirt; 
gallant men while in the desert flying from Saul. 
I1, The son of Abraham and Keturah. 12, A region 
east of Eden. 13, One of the earliest trees men- 
tioned in Scripture. 14, The Greek form of Hosen. 
15, An ornamental part of the dress worn by the 
Hebrew priests. od. 





3. 
ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 





The answer to this puzzle ia two words represented 


by the entire picture. From the letters contained 
therein the words naming each of the various small 
pictures are to be spelled. Each letter may be used 
one or more times. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “A custom more honored in the breach than in 
the observance.” 





2. Apple, Pear, apRicot, pIg, Lemon, Fig, Orange, 
Cow, nLnion—A PRIL Foou. 
aM EO OAT 4. 8—-A FOR 
A 8—P O—T 
L L c—RO—W 
LE P—I L—L 
EN A—L 8—O 
T APRIL FOOLS. 
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8 5, He takes a fence (of- 
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A DRUNKARD’S BODY AFTER DEATH. 


A post-mortem examination of nearly seventy per- 
sons who had died from the excessive use of ardent 
spirits showed the following facts: 

1. Congestion of the scalp and of the membranes 
of the brain, with much serous (watery) effusion; 
the substance of the brain white and firm, as if it 
had lain in alcohol for one or two hours. 

2. The lungs not always, but frequently, con- 
gested or inflamed. 

3. The heart flabby, enlarged, dilated and loaded 
with fat on the outside; the blood in it of a cherry- 
red color, and with no tendency to coagulate. 

4. The stomach perfectly white, and thickened in 
some cases; in others, having patches of chronic in- 
flammation. In the worst cases the larger portion 
of the stomach covered with that species of, inflam- 
ation which causes the blootl to be poured from 
the minute veins. 

5. The liver cnlnrged,-~igaya drunkards weighing 
from six to twelve pounds. 

6. The omentum—a sort of apron which immedi- 
ately covers the abdomen in front—loaded with a 
gray, slushy fat. 

7. The kidneys enlarged, flabby and infiltrated in 
numerous spots with a whitish matter. 

8. The small intestines filled with bile and coated 
with tenacious mucus, 

9. The blood in a very fluid condition, having but 
Hittle fibrine, but much albumen and fat. 

10. The whole body, except the brain, decompos- 
ing very rapidly. 

Is it a wonder that “‘a drunkard hath woes”? 

gee 
A LONG-LOST DAUGHTER. 

A widow living in Springfield, Mass., has recently 
discovered the whereabouts of a long-lost daughter, 
stolen from her when an infant, twenty-seven years 
ago. The Union tells the romantic story: 

The lady is a native of Hartford County, Connec- 
ticut, and went with her husband after her marriage 
to Western New York, which was then almost a wil- 
dernesa, Her first child, a girl, was born there,and 
she was on her way to rejoin her husband after a 
temporary separation, when the infant was stolen 
from her during a long stage journey. She has 
never seen the child since, though she recentl; 
discovered that she is now living in Wisconsin, an 
married. 

It appears that the child was stolen by a man who 
carried the lady fifteen miles by private conveyance 
to meet the stage and whom she has always suspect- 
ed. He stole the child with the intention of adopt- 
ing her as his own, and Binced her, by the aid of an 
accomplice, with a family in Pennsylvania, design- 
ing to reclaim her when he could do so without sus- 

icion. 
P Bat the time never came when he dared (lo it, and 
the little girl grew pp as the adopted child of the 
family, finally married the younger brother of the 
master of the house, and removed to Wisconsin, 
where she is prosperous and happy. 

Communication has been established for some 
months now between the mother and daughter, and 


photographs exchanged which would leave no doubt 
of the relationship, if any had existed before. 


They propose to have a meeting soon, near the 
scene of their tragic parting, more t! a quarter of 
century ago. at a meeting it will be! 


== So. 


“MRS. SHAW.” 

“Her children rise up and call her blessed.”: A 
writer in the Boston Transcript tells a story of a 
life of benevolence, and of its effect upon children, 
which illustrates the spirit of the sacred proverb: 


In this community lives a lady whose wealth is 
large, yet fully equalled by the good she does. It is 
her special care to Provide for the education of the 
little children of the poor. How the children ap- 
preciate her goodness is shown by the following in- 
cident: 

A young teacher in one of the schoola she has es- 
tablished was talking to the children a few days ago 
in this wise: 7 

«You know how in the fall the tired flowers cud- 
dle up their little fect, which we call roots, and go 





to sleep in the ground. By-and-by, when it grows 
cold, the poor little flowers would’ freeze in their 
wide bed, but they have a Friend who remembers 
them and covers them up with this thick white 
blanket of the snow that yon see all around us. 
Now, how inany of you can tell me who is the best 
friend f the sleeping tlowers?”” 

Many eager little hands went up, and a shrill lit- 


An Irish lawyer named Grady had wit and intel- 


lect, but neither manners nor conscience. The fol- 


lowing anecdotes reveal his character: 


He had been elected one of the members for Lim- 
erick in the {rish House of Commons, and soon be- 
came one of the Government's stanch supporters. 

When remonstrated with on going against the 
wishes of his constituents who were opposed to the 
Union, he very resolutely declared his ideas to be 
strongly in favor of that project, and hinted the 
Government had made it worth his while to vote for 

measure. 

“What!” cried his indignant remonstrator, “do 
you mean to sell your country?” 

“Thank God," cried this pure patriot, “that I have 
a country to sell.” 

He was very coarse in his expressions, and when 
reminded that he owed his position to his constitu- 
ents, he said,— 

“T care nothing for my constituents; I 
good from them. Sure, if I only shake 
them, they give me the itch.” 

Grady exercised much influence in court by what 
he termed “his jury eye.” 

His right eye was constantly used in winking at 
the jury when he wished them to note some particu- 
Jar answer from an adverse witness. 

Appearing in court one morning in rather de- 
pressed spirits, which, for one of his usual joyous 

mperament, was very unusual, a sympathizing 
friend said,— 

“Harry, are you unwell? You are not as lively as | 
usual.” 

«How can I be, my dear fellow?” he answered. 

“What's the matter with you? 

“My jury eye is out of order,” was the reply. 


ae 
ADVERTISING TRICKS. 


Modern advertisers often catch the attention of 
readers in a way that is positively offensive. 


Can anything be in worse taste, the St. Louis Re- 
publican sake, than the style of advertising often re- 
forted to by quacks and patent-modicine men of,this 
country? cannot describe the sudden shock that a 

aragraph heading a long advertisement in all the 
Sunday papers gave a dear friend of mine last week. 

Poor Haidee Heller took up first the Herald, then 
the Sun. The first line that struck her eye was, 
“Robert Heller—he might bave been saved—by tak- 


get nothing 
ods with 


brother might really have been benefited by the 
wretched pills thus advertised. 


The same paper recalls an instance of shocking | 
levity in the use made of a funeral accident and a 
broken coffin, to publish the virtues of a well-known 
cement. To wound the living by such coarse public 
liberties with the dead, just to call attention to a 
peddler’s nostrum, is ontrageous, and should be 


made illegal. 
es 


HE LET THEM TALK. 

It ia one mark of greatness to treat small enemies 
with contempt. Frederick the Great never cared 
how much fun or criticism his people made of him. | 
He was fond of eaying that “he could do what he 
pleased, and his subjects could say what they 
pleased.” How he would have treated the “sedi- 
tious utterances” which Bismarck is so sternly re- 
pressing, two facts may puffice to show: 


A Berlin bookseller sent to the 
the most stinging lampoon ever published aga 
Frederick, and asked for his majesty’s inatractions. 

“Do not advertise it offensively,” answered the 
King, “‘but sell it by all ineans; I hope it will pay 
you well.” 

On another occasion he found a crowd starin 
at a scurrilous caricature of himself, which had 
been pasted so high up on the wall that it was not 
easy to see it distinctly. The king, pushing his way 
through the startled throng, said to his attendants,— 

“Put it lower down, that they may not have to 
strain their necks over it.” 

In an instant the obnoxious placard was torn to 
shreds, and the crowd dispersed with a shout of 
“Long live Father Frits.” 


ee 


HOW TO AIR A ROOM. 

Itis the general practice to open only the lower 
part of the windows of a room in ventilating it, 
whereas if the upper part were also opened, the ob- 
ject would be more specdily effected. 


The air in an apartment is usually heated toa 
higher temperature than the outer air, and it is thus 
rendered lighter, and as the outer air rushes in, the 
warmer ani 
ing no outlet, remains in the room. 

‘fa candle be held in the doorway near the door, 
it will be found that the flame will be blown in- 
ward; but, if it be raised nearly to the top of the 
doorway, it will go outward; the warm air flowing 
out at the top, while the cold air flows in at the bot- 
tom. 

A current of warm air from the room is generally 
rushing up the flue of the chimney if the flue be 
open, even though there should be no fire in the 
stove; therefore open fire-places are the beat venti- | 
lators we can have for a chamber, with an opening 
arranged in the chimney from the ceiling. 
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“THERE are too many women in the world; sixty 

thousand more women than men in Massachusetts,” 

growled the husband. “That is the survival of the 
ittest, my dear,” replied the wife. 


A COMPANY of settlers, in naming their new town, 
called it Dictionary; because, as they said, «that’s 
the only place where prosperity and’ happiness are 
always found.” 


AN Irish Wicklow Quaker was recently replied to 
by a lady listener. The Quaker waa exe aiming 
against agitation. The lady responded, “What go: 
in the world was ever done without agitation? We 








cannot even make butter without it,” 
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lighter air is forced upward, and find- | territor: 










THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches,”’ when allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a direct influence on th 
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For the Companion. 
A TARLATAN DRESS. 


“What do you mean, Cecile, by sitting there 
poring over a trashy novel, when Mr. Rogers’s 
room is not touched, and all your day’s work is 
waiting for yon? You're the most aggravating 
girl I ever saw, filling your head with trash, and 
forever primping before the glass! Since that’s 
what comes of boarding-school teaching, I just 
wish your godmother had kept her money in- 
stead of leaving it for your schooling. Much 
good it’s done you or me, either.”” 

Grumbling and scolding in her usual shrill, 
harsh voice, Mrs. Redmond passed on to her 
work in the kitchen. In a few minutes her 
rasping tones were heard rating the cook for 
some real or imaginary neglect. Work, bustle 
and scolding seemed to fill the atmosphere of 
Brook Farm. 

A thriving farm it was, and no better manager 
couid be found than Mrs, Redmond; but some- 
how and somewhere in her active life she had 
parted with all amiable and lovable qualities. 
No one was shrewder at a bargain, no one sent 
better produce to market, or got a higher price 
for it, than Widow Redmond; but at the same 
time she was noted far and near for her miserly, 
rapacious habits, and for her hardness to her two 
children. 

The oldest, a boy of eighteen, had been denied 
every advantage of education. Beyond reading 
and writing, he knew nothing. The legacy of 
her godmother had provided expressly for Ce- 
cile’s education at a cortain showy institution, 
from which she brought nothing beyond a few 
accomplishments and a very great repining at 
her surroundings. 

When her mother passed on, the girl rose 
wearily from her seat, her pretty face distorted 
by a frown. 

“It’s work, work, work, from morning till 
night,” she muttered, ‘‘and if anybody stops to 
rest a minute, they’re dogged to their feet again. 
Read novels! Of course I'm going to read every 
one I can lay my hands on. Mother won’t take 
papers or magazines like other people, and I 
must read something. 

“Then she fusses becanse I look in the glass 
to fix up my old duds. She won’t give me nice 
dresses such as other girls have, and I'm almost. 
seventeen. I've never had anything fit to wear. 
Alice Sterns’s party comes off Thursday. What 
shall do? Ido so want to go! I'll ask mother 
for a new dress after I've tidied up the lodger’s 
room; but I know I shall have my asking for 
my pains. If this is to go on, I'd rather be dead 
than alive!” 

A few hours afterwards Cecile walked into the 
kitchen where her mother was. 

“That you, Cecile? Have you swept and 
dusted the room, and aired those pillows?” 

“Yes, ma‘'am. I've come down to get some 
Spanish brown for the hearth.”” 

“It's there in that broken teapot. What are 
you lounging around for? Why don’t you hurry 
up with your work?” 

It was hard to ask her mother 
for anything, but she summoned courage enough 
to make her request. 

“T'd like to go to Alice Sterns’s party, and my 
Swiss muslin is so old, mother, that it’s thrend- 
bare, and then I’ve outgrown it. A new white 
tarlatan would cost so little; I'd make it up my- 
self. Four or five dollars would get the dress, 
and all that would be needed for it. Please, 
mother, let me get it.” 

Mrs. Redmond was so astounded at what she 
considered an audacious request, that for a few 
minutes she was silent. When she did find 
words, her voice wag, shriller and more rasping 
than ever. 

“A tarlatan dress! Did anybody ever hear 
the beat of that? A flimay, no-account stuff 
when fall's coming on, and woollens and shawls 
will be needed! No, miss, no folderols for you! 
If yon can’t wear your Swiss, you don’t get no 








party-dress from me. 


Nobody’ll break their 
hearts if you don’t go, and you're better at 
home. Yon needn't flounce off in a temper, 
Miss'"——as Cecile, rushing off, slammed the 
door behind her. - k x 

“Of all ungrateful minxes!” she continued, 


addressing old Dinah, the cook. ‘Here am I 
a-slavin’ and a-toilin’ just to leave money to 
them children of mine, and they’re for wasting 
and throwing it away.” 

Old Dinah shook her head, but thought to her- 
self that the toiling and slaving had little to do 
with any consideration for the children. The 
greed of gain was npon the woman. Even the 
nights at Brook Farm, instead of bringing sur- 
cease of toil, only substituted lighter for heavier 
work. 

Poor Cecile, sitting down to the eternal knit- 
ting, carding wool, or mending garments, a8 
soon as the lamp was lighted, used to dread the 
nights more than the days. 

There was never any conversation. Mrs. 
Redmond fancied that no one could work and 
talk, so those silent, heavy hours were the worst 
of all. No wonder the girl did not love her 
home, and longed to get nway from it. 

Her heart was full of bitter thonghts as she 
rushed up stairs after her unsuccessful petition. 
She was blinded by angry tears, and did not see 
her brother until she ran against him. 

“Halloo, sis! What are you flying up liken 
whirlwind for? Crying, eh? What’s to pay 
now?” 

She grasped him by the arm, and turned her 
pale, tear-drenched face to him with a bitter 
Jangh. 

“Nothing but the old story, Mark. Work's 
our master, and a hard master at that, for we 
never get wages. It's making bricks withont 
straw from one day to another. I juat asked 
mother to give me a chenp dress for the party 
on Thursday,—oh, I do want to go so much!— 
and you'd have thought from the fuss she made 
that I asked for her life. O Mark, there isn’t 
another mother or another home in the country 
like ours!”” 

He passed his arm around her iovingly, and 
said, — 

“Never mind, Cecile; some day you shall have 
all the dresses you want, and not be scolded at, 
elther.”” 

They both knew that his ‘some day” meant 
the time when the mother’s voice would be silent 
in the grave. A terrible thonght to happy chil- 
dren, to whom a mother’s love and mother's 
care are like the air they breathe, and as necer- 
sary to their well-being. 

Cecile carried her bitter thonghts through all 





her work that morning. She reddened the 
hearth, and sat resting on the rug. Something 
tangled up in the woollen fringe caught her eye. 
She disengaged it, and her heart gave a great 
leap awhen she enw that a five-dollar bill lay in 
her hand. 

“Mr. Rogers dropped it, of conrse,”’ she 
thonght; ‘he’s so careless with everything. It’s 
certainly not mother’s, for she never carries 
money abont with her, and she hasn’t been in 
this room for a week. When did he lose it, I 
wonder? It may have been here for weeks, and 
he’s never missed it. Only to think, if it was 
mine I could have the dress and ribbons, and 
look as well as the other girls.”” 

Then whispered the tempter in her ear,—‘‘And 
why shouldn't it be yourg? You found it, and 
nobody need know a word abont it. You can 
tell your mother your Uncle James gave you the 
dress before he went away this evening. He 
won’t get back for a month, and by that time 
the party and dress will be forgotten by every- 
body. You're the prettiest girl around here, and 
for once everybody will see it. Think of your 
shabby muslin, and how Myra Clark langhed 
Inst Sunday because it is 0 old-fashioned. Keep 
the money; nobody will know it.” 

There was no hard struggle against the temp- 
tation in Cecile’s ill-trained mind. Her mother 
often iv -eighed against theft, but not on high 
moral grounds,—simply because it would entail 
loss of some kind, and bring the thief into dis- 
repute. Cecile certainly went to church, but 
she was a heedlega listener, and her miserable 
home-training stifled any aspiration for a better 
and higher life. 80 the struggle, if struggle it 
could be called, soon ended. 

“So James gave you the dress?’ said her 
mother that night. ‘‘More fool ‘he, to waste his 
money! Now mind, Cecile, I’m not going to have 
my work slighted for that dress, You shan’t 
have one minnte more than usual to sew on it. 

“Why, what on earth is old Rogers stumping 
down stairs again for? Do you want anything, 
Mr. Rogers?” as the old man appeared at the 
door 

“T only wanted to ask Cecile, Mrs. Redmond, 
if she saw anything of a five-dollar bill in my 
room. It was a little torn, and I had pasted it, 
and I thought I left it to dry on the table.” 

Cecile’s lips were very dry, and her heart beat 
furiously, as she anawered,— 

“No, there was nothing on the table.’” 

“That’s strange. Well, the bill was torn and 
pasted in such a way that there will be no difi- 
culty in identifying it, and if yon haven't swept. 
it in the fire, it may turn up, I wish you'd look 
for it to-morrow, Cecile.”” 





“Old fool!” said Mrs. Redmond, viciously, as 
he went up stairs. ‘‘He’s forever losing some- 
thing. His bill might have blown in the fire, or 
out of the window. Do you give a good search 
for it. I don’t want anything missing in this 
bouse.”” 

Bat Cecile heard nothing that she raid. The 
words, ‘It was torn and pasted so that it can be 
easily identified,” kept ringing in her brain. If 
it waa traced, would she be sent to jail? Her 
only hope was, that in the little country store 
where she got her dress, there was a perpetual 
traffic going on to every part of the adjacent 
country. The bill might be fifty miles off that 
very minute. 4 

But the sense of dread pursued her, and robbed 
her of all peace until the evening of Thursday. 
Then her dress was so fresh and pretty, and 
fitted so beautifully, and the wreath of scarlet 
verbena was so becoming to her black hair and 
eyes, that she forgot the phantom which had 
pursued her. 

She was certainly a very beantiful girl, and 
even her mother seemed to think so, for she al- 
most smiled when Cecile entered the sitting- 
room just before setting out. 

“You'll be the beauty of the evening, sis,” 
cried Mark. “I wish I was going to see you 
take the shine out of them stuck-up Outram 
girls."” 

“Pretty is that pretty does,” anid Mrs. Red- 
mond. ‘Don't let your head be turned, Cecile, 
and be sure you come home before twelve, for 
you’ ve got to be up bri; nd early to-morrow.’” 

With her heart thfoBbing with gratified van- 
ity, Cecile turned to go; but she almost fainted 
when shysaw Mr. Rogers standing on the thresh- 
old with a stern, sad look upon his face. 

“Come into the parlor; I have a few words to 
say to you,’’ he said to her. ‘No, you needn't 
follow, Mrs. Redmond; my business is with your 
daughter.”” 

Cecile did not need to ask his business. As if 
in a horrible dream, she saw him draw the fatal 
bank-note from his pocket, and heard him tell 
how he had traced it to her, and then, with a 
frantic cry, she fell on her knees before him. 

“O Mr. Rogers, don’t send me to jail!—for 
mercy’s sake, don’t send me to jail!” 

“Hush! hush!’ he answered. ‘I'm not going 
to follow this up, Cecile. You are so young 
that I hope this may be yonr last offence 
of the kind; besides, I've been sorry for you 
ever since I’ve been here, poor, wretched girl, 
and I’ve always thought if temptation came to 
you, yon’d have no strength to meet it. I did 
not tell the shopkeeper the circumstances, only 
exchanged another bill for this one. Nor will I 
tell your mother. God knows your life is hard 
enough already, without my increasing the bur- 
den. But don’t you know, my poor child, that 
sin makes any life harder?” 

These unexpected words of kindness touched 
the girl's heart, and with heavy sobs she buried 
her face in her hands. 

“O Mr. Rogers,” she cried, with an imploring 
gesture, “I know nothing I ought to know! I'm 
wicked, and I hardly know how I am to grow 
better.”” 

The good old man talked to her until her be- 
nighted mind began to gather some gleams of 
light. “It is getting Iate,’’ he anid at last, rising. 
“If you are going to the party, it is time you 
were on the way.” 2 

“Do you think J} would go now,” she eried, 
passionately, ‘with this hateful dress on that 
led me intd snch evil? O Mr. Rogers, you've 
just been telling me of repentance! Would it be 
repenting to go to a merrymaking decked with 
the wages of sin? No, no, I cannot go; I'll stay 
at home.” 

“Right,’’ esnid Mr. Rogers, gravely. ‘You 
take a step in the right direction when you strive 
by self-denial to atone for any error. It is your 
first lesson, Cecile, and God grant, my child, 
that you may never forget it,” 
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She never did. ‘The years that followed wero 
not easy ones to her, but she had learned into 
what depths a human being can be plunged by 
& passing temptation; and then came the desire 
for strength to resist it. She found it where 
alone it can be found, and all the crosses and 
trials of her daily life were met by a sweet pa- 
tience which robbed them of much of their bit- 
terness. 

She told her story to her children many years 
after, and added,— 

“T have always kept that dress, and flimsy 
and thin as it is, by God’s mercy it has often 
been as strong as the largest cable to keep me 
from wrong-doing. Of course I have been at 
times sorely tempted, but the old tarlatan has 
always been a warning and a blessing.’’ 


——_+o»—____ 
For the Companion. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


David Bruce was a young artist in Philadel- 
phia, nearly forty years ago. He painted por- 
traits nntil he made money enough to take hin 
to Rome for two or three years. When he came 
back, he had gained high and just ideas of art, 
and much technical skill. But very few people 
bought pictures forty years ago, and the times 
were as hard as they are now. 

David, with his mother and sister to support, 
soon found himself without a dollar. 

“PH have to come to you for work,” he said, 
bitterly enough, to his uncle Ben, who was a car- 
penter, “I can drive a nail andgpandlo a saw if 
I cannot paint pictures worth buying.” 

“Na, na, my lad. When ye’ve got a trade, 
stick till’t,"’ snid the hard-faced old Scotchman, 
“Though I could wish ye hed a decenter one! 
my own, for example.” 

So young Bruce contented himself with a diet 
of black-bread and milk, to give his mother and 
little Jeanie a full share of provisions. 

Matters were fast coming to an extremity. 
There was little but bread and water in the 
larder for anybody, when David received an 
offer of work from a manufacturer of wall- 
paper, who was in need of new designs. 

His Uncle Ben brought the man to see him. 

“‘Here’s a rare chance for ye, lad. Mr. Jenk- 
ins will pay ye well nae doot. My nephew has 
been for years learnin’ his trade in the capitals 
of Europe,” turning to the manufacturer. a red, 
pudgy little man. ‘‘Ye’ll figd he’s fitted him- 
self to design your paper to your satisfaction.” 

“Why, uncle,’’ cried David, red with rage, 
“I'm not a dauber of signs and wall-paper? I 
paint Iandscapes,—great historical pictures.’’ 

“Ye're a fule!’’ whispered his uncle. ‘Have 
you a mind yer mither shall starve? Luek at 
her thin cheeks yonner.”” 

David glanced into the other room. He was 
very civil to his visitor after that, though secret- 
ly he gnashed his teeth with mortification. 

“You must put your best touches on, Bruce,’” 
said the manufacturer. “I'm not easily pleased. 
I never pay for the first design, but if I approve 
it, I'll be a liberal patron.’”” 

“+1 imagine you'll be satisfied,” said David, 
loftily. 

The next day the carpenter came to see how 
the work progressed. ‘There are half-na-dozen 
designs. I dashed them off this morning,”’ said 
David, indifferently. 

Ben looked over them through his spectacles. 

“I'm no judge of such matters. Are these 
good, David?” 

“Good enough.” 

“Tg it the best ye can do?’ 

“Certainly not. Do you think I'd put my bert 
work on wall-paper? Did I go to Rome for 
that?” 

“Dinna ye mind the gude Book says, ‘What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy. 
might’? Naw, there’s my journeyman, Jock 
Sawtree,” laying the papers carefully in a pile 
on the table, ‘Jock says to me this mornin’, 
‘Ben,’ says he, ‘why d’ye plane off the top 
planks of the porch as smooth as the bottom? 
It's a wasting of time,’ says he, ‘Nobody’d 
know if you slighted them,’ ‘Jock,’ says I, ‘I'd 
know.” 

David looked at the old man a minute, and 
then he gathered up the designs and threw them 
in the fire. ‘“You’re a better artist than I,” he 
said. 

“I know naething aboot art, but I know what's 
honest,’’ said Ben. 

David spent the rest of the day on a design. 
It was the best he could do, In the evening he 
showed it to his mother and Jeanie. 

“My idea is the paper of a chamber, in which 
the occupant, waking from sleep, shall have a 
glimpse of the field outside.” 

The ground of the design was the pale blue of 
the air, against which waved long fine grasses 
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and white wild daisies, with here and there a clearings, he was one day walking with the own- 


joyons song sparrow, in flight, or poised to sing. 

“It is the field where. you used to play when 
you were a boy, David!”’ cried his mother. 

“I know, mother.’”’ 

David had put so much feeling and his tender- 
est recollection into the sketch that he felt it 
must succeed. But the next day he received a 
curt note from the manufacturer, stating that he 
“could not feel justified in employing him. 
This design, being the first, was, of course, his 
property.” 

“So my best work is wasted,’’ said David. 

Several weeks later, he saw in the windows of 
the manufacturer in High Street, paper printed 
in his design. It sold rapidly. But the truth 
was, the manufacturer chose to employ cheaper 
and inferior workmen. 

The times began to revive soon after that. 
Young Bruce had a commission to paint the por- 
trait of the mayor, and so became well known. 
Presently, his landscapes were sold. Slowly 
and surely, he went on his way to fortune, car- 
rying his dear old mother and Jeanie with him; 
and after a little, a wife and baby were added 
to the happy household. 

‘There were one or two little incidents in his 
after life which I wish to recall. 

Many years after he had gained fame and 
prosperity, he visited a brother artist of yet 
higher standing than his own, who lived in a 
bleak district of New England. His host had 
but one child, a boy of about eleven, who was 
carried into the parlor by two nien, seated in an 
easy chair. He was worn to a shadow, but his 
face was full of sensitive feeling. 

“My boy has been an invalid from his cradle,” 
his father said. ‘‘For months in the year, he is 
not able to leave his bed.” 

Bruce, during his stay, became much attached. 
to the little fellow. One day his father said to 
him,— 

“This month of August is Charley’s one 
glimpse of freedom. During the fall and win- 
ter, he never leaves his room, and is not able to 
read, to amuse himself with toys, or even to 
listen to music. By the way, I found a rare 
pleasure for him last winter, most unexpectedly, 
in an old-fashioned wall-paper, of a singular de- 
sign of leaves, wild flowers, and birds flying here 
and there in the summer light. He used to lie 
and look at it with real delight. ‘It just takes 
me right ont of doors, papa,’ he said; and he 
would fancy stories about the birds and tell them 
to his mother by the hour. There is really re- 
markable artistic merit in the paper. I should 
like you to look at it.” 

“IT should be glad to see it,” said Mr. Bruce, 
who was tronbled just then by some far-off 
memories, 

When he carried little Charley into the cham- 
ber after awhile, and heard him explain his 
“winter garden,” his pale face reddening with 
pleasure, the tears came to Bruce’s eyes. 

Five years later, in looking over a Western 
newspaper, Brace found this paragraph: 

“By the confession of Jim Budd, last week, 
just before meeting his fate on the gallows, it 
was proved, as our readers will remember, that 
Oscar Arnold was innocent of the crime of forg- 
ery, for which he was sentenced five years ago. 
Arnold was an old man, a farmer, whose life had 
always been inoffensive before his trial. His 
pardon was sent at once to the prison, but ar- 
rived just too late. The old man had died the 
day before. He had been confined to his cell for 
months, and some kindly soul had covered the 
walls with a cool, summery paper, with birds 
flying here and there through the grass. The 
prisoner, as his mind failed, took as great delight 
in these pictured walls as a child, fancying him- 
self, poor fellow, free and in his own fields 
again.” 

Not long afterwards, Bruce passed through 
the city where Arnold had been confined, and 
visited the prison. The wife of the jailer tuld 
him the whole pathetic story, and showed him 
the white daisies and song-sparrows on the wall. 

“He fancied himself out of doors among them, 
poor soul,’ she said, “and so died calm and 
happy. The Lord put it into the heart of zome- 
body to paint that paper, I think. I wish the 
designer could know the good it has done.” 

Bruce stood in the cell, himself a gray-haired 
man, looking at the work of his youth; and he 
thanked God for every stroke which had made 
wild flowers or birds more real or true, He re- 
membered old Ben’s motto, ‘(Good work always 
pays the worker, soon or late.” But he thought 
no work had ever paid him as this had done. 


———~e+ 





A COUNTRYMAN once saw ‘‘Nature to advan- 
tage dressed by Art,” and thus expressed his 
gratification: 

“Fresh from the magnificent woods and rough 








er of a beautifui seat, through a little grove, out 

of which all the under-brush had been cleared, 

paths had been nicely cnt and gravelled, and the 

rocks covered with woodbine. Suddenly he 

stopped, lifted up his hands and exclaimed, ‘This 

T like; this is Nature,—with her hair combed.’”” 
ee egg 


TRUTH. 
There Danger dwells where dwells not Truth; 
Nor gold, nor gems, nor rosy youth, 
Shall friendly , When she hath fled: 
The soul that knows her not is dead, 


++ 
For the Companion. 
THE DREAM OF LITTLE BUTTONS. 
By Alma. 

He went out one day ina fancy suit which had 
been given him, and which glittered with bright 
brass buttons. From that day his fate was 
sealed,—from that day his comrades of the alley 
called him ‘‘Buttons.”” 

He was a rosy specimen of dirty humanity. 
Children seldom thrive in the midst of all the 
worst elements, human and spiritual, that can 
possibly be gathered about them; but little But- 
tons set every calculation at defiance. He was 
healthy, hearty, good-tempered and happy; yet 
his father was a drunkard, and his mother quite 
as bad in her way. 

Little Buttons seldom appeared among his 
young companions without a bruise that showed 
conspicuously upon his bright and open counte- 
nance; in fact, he was literally kicked and cuffed 
through life sufficiently to make him hate the 
likeness of man; and yet once out among the 
miserable little wretches who were his playfel- 
lows, a merrier little urchin could not be found. 

He was round and rugged, too, in spite of the 
meagre crusts he got, and the many times he 
went to bed, or rather to his straw, empty and 
hungry. 

“Here comes little Buttons!” was the cry 
that hailed him out of doors; and “Here, blast 
yer eyes!’’ or worse, was the greeting he re- 
ceived at home. 

One day Buttons declared that he had been 
dreaming of angels. He had been allowed to go 
to a mission Sabbath school a few times, and 
possibly there had heard of snch beings. 

“As if you knowed what angels is!’ was the 
maternal response. 

“No, I don’t,’ said Buttons, thoughtfully; 
“nobody never told me much about ’em, but I did 
see’em in my dream. It was a shining place, and 
Jota of young ones. I looked in the great gate at 
all the flowers, and nary a bit of mud, nor a 
nasty court like this one. And I wanted to go 
and play with ’em, but I was afraid every mo- 
ment some one would cry out, ‘Oh, there's But- 
tons!" But they didn’t. 

“Then there come music, just as soft, and 
then a little mite of a gal, with some flowers in 
her hand, come up to me and cried out, ‘That’s 
my Willie,—my brother Willie! He has come 
to play with me. Oh, I've been here such a long, 
long time, and I know ali about it!’ ’’ 

“A little gal, eh?’ and the mother let fall 
the half-loaf she was cutting. ‘What did she 
look like?” 

“That's what Idreamed. She was han’some, 
with little gold curls and blue eyes, and skin as 
white—as white as the frost on the window,” 
shivered little Buttons, as he caught sight of his 
simile. 

“Oh,” moaned the woman, bowing her head 
on her hands, “‘little Patsy, little Patsy!’ 

“Yes, yes; but I didn’t know her one bit.” 

“No, no; she went years ago, before ever you 
came.” 

“Where did she go?” asked little Buttons. 

“To heaven, I hope; I wanted her to. She 
was too pretty and good for this horrid world, 
and I prayed once that if she'd got to come up 
and live as I had to, the good God would take 
her, and He did,—He did!” 

“T wonder if He wouldn’t take me,” mur- 
mured little Buttons. “‘If that’s where she lives 
now, I'd like to go right away. How do you 
get there?” 

The woman wiped her eyes and looked at the 
boy. A new tenderness had got in them some- 
way, as she answered, in a dry voice and sol- 
emnly,— 

“You've got to die first.”” 

“Oh!”’ and little Buttons kicked his stringless 
and almost soleless shoe. ‘Well, can’t I die?” 

“No, no!’ half-shrieked the woman. ‘What 
do you want to die for, when you're all the com- 
fort Ihave? Yon’re a boy, and can fight your 
way; she was a little tender gal, and I'm glad 
she went.” 

“If I'm a comfort to you, then,” said little 
Buttons, stillslowly, “Is’pose I'd onght to ruther 
not die: but I'd like to see that place, anyhow, 
if there was any other way.” 











The grim woman who seldom knew what ten- 
derness was, either in her own heart or the con- 
duct of others, stooped down and kissed little 
Buttons, which so astonished the boy that he 
sat stock-still for several seconds. The kiss 
might have been really for dead little Patsy, but 
her heart grew human for a little while after he 
had received it. 

Thave said before that little Buttons was used 
to being kicked about from morning till night, 
and so he was, and he didn’t mind it much till 
that same day, late in the afternoon, the drunk- 
en father, for some trifling matter, kicked little 
Buttons from the top of the long staircase. 

Down he rolled, from the landing to the very 
bottom of the steep and perilous flight, and as 
he lay on the floor looking so white and pitiful, 
the tenants of the lower rooms gathered about 
him, and declared unanimously that his father 
was a brute, 

There was no help for it, however; little But- 
tons was killed as surely as if he had died that 
minute, instead of lingering three days in the 
nuost terrible agony. 

If ever there was a heartbroken woman, it 
was the mother of little Buttons, for she did 
love the boy despite her savage, disappointed 
nature, All the time she held him in her arms, 
with a look on her poor white face no pen could 
describe, singing, or rather moaning, to him be- 
tween set teeth, and with eyes dry and shining. 

Just once little Buttons spoke, and that was 
when the life was ebbing out fast. With a con- 
vulsive effort he lifted himself on his mother’s 
shoulder, and with eyes in which heaven itself 
was reflected, and a laugh that sounded like 
music, he exclaimed, like one transported,— 

“OQ mother, mother, she’s come down here! 
O mother, I am going to the garden! Patay has 
come for me!” 

And so little Buttons cnddled down and died, 
his last breath a triamph rather than a strng- 
gle, it was drawn in such great joy. 


—_+o—_-___ 
For the Companton. 


IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Six Cuarrers.—Cuap. VI. 
By ©, A. Stephens, 
Catching Trout by Torchlight. 

There's nothing like advertising, provided you 
have something to sell that people want. The 
prompt responses to our advertisements of the pan- 
ther kittens and moose calves taught us thia, and 
also led us to a new enterprise, which resulted in 
setting us on our feet, as the saying is. 

For a number of years, certain hunters and 
“guides” about Moosehead and Chamberlain Lakes 
had been doing a snug little business at catching 
tront in March and April, and packing them in ice 
for the Boston market. 

The speckled beauties of our Maine rivers and 
lakes range in weight from half a pound to three 
and four pounds each. Some have been taken 
weighing eight, and even ten, pounds. But the av- 
erage weight is about two pounds. No fish com- 
mands a higher price than these trout, and our 
Moosehead fishermen generally received from sev- 
enty-five cents to a dollar per pound, so greatly were 
they esteemed at the first-class city hotels, 

Ed, Vet and I had learned these facts, and we 
concluded that we could make money at this kind 
of fishing as well as other people. The Moosehead 
fisherinen did not advertise, but simply forwarded 
their tront to men with whom they chanced to be 
acquainted. We determined to bring the great 
agent of advertising to bear on the business. 

‘This was in the next February after we had caught 
the moose calves, and read the first book of the 
Zoneid with the young priest, Theodore Gouier. 
We had now nearly finished the second book, in 
which Aneas relates the destruction of Troy. 

Fifteen lines per day was about all we could man- 
age to translate as yet, for we labored under the dis- 
advantage of very imperfect instruction, or rather 
no instruction, at the outset. But we had set our 
minds to read the necessary six books, come what 
would. Then we meant to take Greek. 

Meanwhile, we resolved to earn in some way the 
money necessary to pay our expenses at college— 
when fitted. Early in February, we rent an ndver- 
tisement of trout from Maine for sale, to both the 
New York Herald and the Boston Advertiser. 

Before the first day of March, we had received 
over fifty letters,—inqniries and orders for fish. It 
would have taken more than two thousand pounds 
of trout to have supplied what was ordered in that 
month. ; 

We were astonished at this result. We conld no 
more supply the demand than we could have sup- 
plied Vesuvius with raw material for its clinkera! 

I do not believe that three boys ever felt them- 
selves in such a fix before, or were ever more puz- 
zled to know what to do, than were we. We had 
“caught an elephant,” sure enough, and didn’t 
know what to do with him. 4 

However, we fell to work valiantly. We hired 
all the French and Indian boys round the “Head,” 
and taking the whole crew over to Chamberlain and 
Eagle Lakes, went to fishing,—through holes cut in 
the ice. We fished on both lakes, and in the river 
connecting them. 
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But thjs fishing is uncertain business, at best; 
though we caught in all between five and six hun- 
dred pounds that spring. We had great difficulty 
in getting live bait,—shiners,—and had to use ment 
for the most part, which is not nearly so attractive 
to the fish. 

We filled the first fourteen orders in part,—six in 
Boston, and eight in New York City,—and then 
wrote to all the others, stating the reason of our 
failure to supply. But we were able to refer many 
of them to the Moosehead fishermen, and thereby 
gained the good-will of the latter. 

The experiment proved to us that a handsome 









amount of money was to be made every spring, if 
we could only catch the trout. How to catch the 
trout in Iarge numbers, therefore, became the prob- 
Jem on which we taxed our brains. 

We thought of going into breeding trout in some 
small pond, But it would be three or four y 
before the young fish would be fit for the 
Furthermore, they would require to be constantly 
fed. So we gave up that idea. 

But there were thousands on thousands of trout, 


ins which form 





ready grown, in the lakes and st 
the Allequash head- 
waters. If we could 
only contrive some 
plan to catch these 
by the thousand 
weight, our fortunes 
would be made. 

This was the prob- 
lem which mixed it- 
self up that sninmer 
with the third book 
of the £neid and 
the story of Dido. 
No practical solution 
of it had presented 
itself as late as the 
last days of June; 
when we set off for 
the lower Allequash to cut and stack hay again. 

Going down Umsaskis Lake, we bad the wind very 
fresh from the south. As we drew towards the foot 
of the lake, the white caps rose so frisky, and the 
breakers beat so flercely on the rocks in the throat 
of the neck, or strait, which here turns round to the 
east to open into Allequash, or Long Lake, that we 
were afraid our “peerog” wonld not weather it, and 
60 we tacked into a little cove round asandy point on 
the west shore. The gale increasing, we dared not 
go on to Long Lake, and s0 camped there for the 
night. 

This cove extended back for six or eight rods, but 
was narrow, being, in fact, the month of a sluggish 
brook which here made in from the northwest, 
through a copse of alder and willow, having banks 
of vivid yellow earth. 

We had not known of this brook before. So, after 
getting supper, we started to follow it up a little 
way. Not more than sixty rods from the lake, it 
opened into a pretty little pond, of perhaps two 
acres extent. One side of this pond was sandy and 
covered with boulders, while the other was maddy; 
and the pond itself was quite deep. There were fish 
in it. We could see them rise for flies, And there 
were plenty of small trout in the sluggish brook. 

“Wouldn't this make a fine pond for breeding 
trout?” Ed exclaimed. 

“But breeding them will take such a long while,” 
sighed Vet. 

That night, or rather in the morning, as we were 
getting breakfast, Ed said he had dreamed that we 
killed a moose here, cut it up into little scrids, and 
called all the trout in both lakes to us by throwing 
these into the water. 

Vet laughed,—but presently said that if we could 
lure the trout into this little cove and then drive 
them up the brook, into the pond, we could keep 
them there till spring. 

Some years before, I had gone fishing, one night, 
on Ripogenus Lake, with an old hunter named 
Barket. The way Barket caught trout at night was 
by putting a pitchwood torch in a split stick, and 
thrusting it out over the stern of his canoe, close 
down to the water. The trout—grent glossy beauties 
—would rise to the light of the torch. While I pad- 
dled, Barket sat in the stern with a spear.and would 
take them as they rose, I anw not less than fifty big 
trout rise to that torch at once, and they would fol- 
low the canoe till scared off by the spear. 

‘This plan of luring tront flashed into my mind 
while Ed and Vet were talking. I told them about 
it; and we agreed to try it that night on the lake. 

We spent the day looking around and deciding on 
the proper spots to put up sliding weirs to hold the 
trout we might lure into the cove. For it would be 
necessary to have one in the brook and one at the 
month of the cove. 

‘An old pitchwood pine stump, which had floated 
ashore, furnished us the material for alight. We 
cut this Into billets, and os soon as it had grown 
dark, put out into the lake and lighted a torch, 
which Vet held out over the stern of the peerog. 
In this way we cruised along the east shore fora 
mile or more, without seeing a fish, though the 
bright blaze often revealed the bottom of the lake, 
even where the water was ten or twelve feet deep. 

While thus eagerly scanning the water for trout, 
we unexpectedly attracted game of a different sort; 
for, as we rounded the point to turn into the great 
bay on the east side of the lake, a cracking of brash 

on shore revealed the presence of some large animal. 

‘We instantly stopped paddling, and let the boat 
drift in towards the shore. A moment after we 
heard a caribou “blow,” and had a glimpse of the 
animal as it dashed away. 
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LURING TROUT BY TORCHLIGHT. 





If the peerog had been shaded and disguised with 
boughs, we might have shot the caribou, beyond a 
doubt, and the incident suggested the idea of hunt- 
ing deer by torchlight. 

“Who knows but that we could shoot caribou and 
moose enough to feed our trout on?” said Vet. 






















“Wait till we catch the trout!” laughed Ed. For 
as yet we had not seen a fish rise to the light. 

But the trout of these lakes roam about in schools. 
As we were crossing over, we ran into one of these, 
and instantly the water seemed alive with the fish. 
They rose within a foot of the torch, their speckled 
sides flashing in the light, and Hterally swarmed 
after us as we bore slowly down towards the cove. 
They snapped eagerly at little bits of pork which 
Ed cut up and tossed out, and some even followed 
us into the cove. But as this was merely an experi- 
ment, we did not try to capture them. 

Next day, we fell to work on our weirs, building 
out two jetties of logs from each shore of the cove, 
leaving a space between the two eight feet wide. In 
this gap we hung a sliding weir, closely woven of 
withes, and made to rest on the bottom when shut 
down. A similar weir was set in the brook, twenty 
rods above the cove. 

Our scheme was to lure the trout in throngh the 
gap by torchlight, and then shut the weir. The 
weir in the brook could then be opened, and the 
trout driven up into the pond. There we meant to 
keep them and feed them. 

‘We were two days building our weirs, and we 
worked hard, for we built them strong and durable. 

Eagerly, then, and with some little anxiety, Ed 
and I put out into the lake at nightfall, with torches, 
to lure in the trout, Vet being stationed on the jetty, 
to close the weir when we came in through the gap. 

‘We had no great success that first night. But the 
next evening, just as we put off, we ran into a echool, 
seemingly coming up throngh the neck from Long 
Lake. In an instant they set the water boiling 
round the stern of the peerog. We turned quickly 
back, and gently reine, ren into the cove, and 
were followed 
through the 
by at least: se 
enty 
ing beauties. 














great shin- 


TROUT-TRAPPING. 


When Vet shut the weir, they fairly made the lit- 
tle cove seethe as they tore about, trying in vain to 
escape. We were wild with excitement, for they 
were a valuable prize. Five minutes’ paddling in 
the peerog had captured trout worth in market fifty 
or sixty dollars. We had never made money at that 
rate before. 

On opening the weir in the brook, the most of the 
trout ran np into the pond of their own accord. 

This great “catch” settled the question for us. 
We built a permanent camp near the cove, and 
established ourselves there. We were out, now, 
every good night, with our torches. 


But trout are moody creatures, Sometimes a 
week would pass with very little success. Then, on 
some particular night, they would rise to our torches 
as if by magic, and fairly swarm after the boat into 
the cove. 

Before many weeks we had our pond alive with 
them. And then began the less easy task of feeding 
them. We had to turn hunters in good earnest, for 
they proved exceedingly voracious, and if not fairly 
supplied, we were afraid they would devour each 
other. 

We practised fire-hunting, round both lakes, for 
caribou and moose, and shot unnumbered hedge- 
hogs and hares. With a jig-hook, we captured a 
great number of “lakers,” or togue,—a large slug- 
gish fish, weighing from ten to thirty pounds, which 
are quite common in these lakes. These togue made 
the very best of trout food. 

After the cold weather came, we fed the trout 
through holes cut in the ice. All through the win- 
ter, we were kept very busy hunting, to supply them 
with food. 

As it drew towards the Ist of March, we again ad- 
vertised our stock of speckled beanties, pretty sure 
this time that we could supply the demand. We 
wrote to all our former customers, and to all those 
who had written for trout, assuring them that now 
we were ready. 

Vet established himself at the Head of Suncook, 
to attend to orders. Ed and I remained at our fish- 
pond. When orders came, Vet was to send over 
French and Indian boys, on raquettes, with hand- 
sleds having broad shoes, to haul the trout up the 
lakes on the ice. 

Orders soon came, thick and fast. Ed and I caught 
out the trout through holes cut in the ice of the 
pond. We had only to delay their usual breakfast a 
little, when they would bite as fast as we could pull 
them out, 

Our hand-sled boys could draw about a hundred. 
pounds at a load. The trip took two days,—thirty 
miles each day. We paid them three dollars per 
trip, and kept five of them going at once. They were 
tough, wiry fellows. 

Were I to state the number of pounds of trout 
which we sent off that spring, during March and 
April, I fear I should be accused of boasting,—if 
nothing worse. It will be sufficient to say that we 
realized what to us wasa large sum of money. It 
set us on our fect, and gave us such a start, indeed, 
that in good time, we all entered college, with a 
fair prospect of paying our way through. 





THE FARM. 


God bless the farm, the dear old farm, 
God bless it every rood, 
Where willing hearts and sturd: 
Can earn an honest livelihood, 
And from the course and fertile soll 
& recompense from toil. 


——+o—____. 


For the Companion. 


MASTODONS AND MAMMOTHS. 


One sultry afternoon in August, 1845, some farm 
hands who were digging muck, or marl, in a swamp 
upon the estate of Mr. Nathaniel Brewster, in New- 
burgh, Orange County, N. Y., as they thrust down 
their spades, came upon something hard, like a 
rock. They prodded it doubtfully, for it seemed 
improbable that a rock should be in the midst of a 
soft bed of mack. 

“It’s an old log,”’ said one. 

“No,” said another, “it's too hard. More likely 
it’s a bone.” 

‘They scraped off the muck, and partially exposed 
a huge bony mass, in which were the sockets of two 
enormous eyes. Not a little astonished, the men 
stared at the strange object with a feeling akin to 
awe. 

“It’s the skull of an Injun giant,” exclaimed one, 

1 this is his grave!” 
‘They got out of the pit, and the smoky sun being 
‘now about to set, they went home and told Mr. 
Brewster that they 
had dug out a giant's 
skall. 

The statement pro- 
duced some merri- 
ment at their expense. 
Having some curiosi- 
ty to see what the men 
had really found, Mr. 
Brewster and his son- 
in-law, Mr. George C. 
Weeks, went to the 
iuck-pit early the fol- 
lowing morning, 
where they at once 
xaw that, if not the 
skull of an Indian 
giant, it was certainly 
that of some gigantic 
animal, at present un- 
known to man. 

Grasping a shovel, 
| young Weeks jumped into the pit, and with the help 

of the workmen, soon cleared away the black dirt 
from the skull and unearthed two long white tusks. 
While digging for muck, they had, by chance, 
stumbled upon the “grave” of a mastodon gigantens, 
an animal of the elephant family, but immensely 
larger than those which walk the earth to-day. 
Shears-poles were set up over the pit, and « tackle 
procured. Meantime, not less than a hundred per- 
sons had collected, and amidst great excitement, the 
massive skull and unwieldy tusks were raised from 
their resting-place. In the act of raising, however, 
one tusk broke, about midway of its length, into 








two pieces, the butt remaining in its socket, but the 
point sticking fast in its marly bed. 

Continuing the search, the bones of the vertebre 
and the long ribs were found; and after these, the 
broad shoulder-blade; and deeper in the marl, the 
enormous femurs, or thigh-bones. 

So carefully, in fact, was the process of exhuma- 
tion conducted, that every bone of the skeleton was 
found except the phalanges, or “‘toe-bones,” of the 
left hind foot. 

Within the arched cavity formed by the ribs, was 
& mass of five or six bushels of broken and crushed 
twigs, of willow, maple and fir, intermixed with 
what seemed to have been leaves and grass. This 
was, no doubt, the mastodon’s last dinner. 

It is likely that the gigantic creature had ventured 
into the swamp for water, and became “mired” in 
the muck. It would seem that many of these huge 
and ponderous brutes found their graves in such 
swamps. The weight of this mastodon, when living, 
has been estimated at twenty thousand pounds. 

The skeleton was exhibited in several cities and 
towns, both in New York and New England. At 
length it was purchased by Dr. John C. Warren, a 
Boston physician and naturalist, who wrote a work, 
accurately describing it, and afterwards erected a 
building of stone and iron on Chestnut Street, to 
secure its safe preservation. It was there that the 
writor saw it a few days since. 

Close beside it stands the skeleton of the old ele- 
phant, “Pizarro,” which seems that of a pigmy be- 
side its mighty kinsman of old days. I subjoin a 
fow measurements of this mastodon. Measurements 
of the skeleton, however, give but a poor idea of the 
size and grandeur of the living animal. 

The height is about twelve feet. The length of 
the body and head is seventeen feet; that of ts tnil 
not far from s ¥en feet. The tusks are each eleven 
feet long, and the trunk is presumed to have been 
at least ten feet andahalf. The entire length of 
the animal must, therefore, have been upwards of 
thirty-three feet. 

This is the most perfect skeleton of the mastodon 
giganteus that has been found; and 1 may add that 
the “Warren Museum,” or, as it is commonly called, 
“the Mastodon’s House,” is well worth a visit, not 
only to see the mastodon, but for the many other 
interesting objects and curiosities which it contains. 

The remains of many mastodons have been, from 
time to time, discovered throughout the Middle 
States and the West. New Jersey, and especially 
the valley of the Delaware River, seems to have 
been a favorite locality with these colossal animals. 
The skeleton in the Natural History Room at Har- 
vard College was exhumed from a “pond-hole” near 
Hackettstown, N. J. The place was on the farm of 
a Mr. Abraham Ayers. 

Mr. Ayers, like Mr. Brewster, was digging muck 
for manure, and ha@ drained this small bog for that 
purpose. In the muck, within a space scarcely a 








| hundred feet by seventy-five, the skeletons .of four 


mastodons were discovered, of which tho Cambridge 
skeleton is the largest. 

One of these four skeletons was that of a quarter- 
grown calf, which may have followed its mother 
into the bog. 

‘The mastodon at one time probably inhabited the 
whole American continent, but at how remote a pe- 
riod of time is not known. The condition of the 
skeleton fonnd at Newburgh indicates that the 
bones could not have been lying there for more than 
fonr or five hundred years, at most. From five hun- 
dred to a thousand years ago, herds of mastodona 
were no doubt common on the Delaware, and 
throughout the West. 

The name mastodon is from two Greek words, 
mastos and odons, and signifies nipple-tooth, or 
tooth having mammillated eminences on its grind- 
ing surfaces. 

In Europe and Asia, the animal which there cor- 
responds with the mastodon in America is more 
commonly ternied the mammoth, a word of Tartario 
origin, signifying “of the earth.” 

The European and Asiatic mammoth, thongh be- 
longing to the same family of animals, differs some- 
what anatomically, and particularly in its teeth, 
from the American species. Its bones are fonnd 
throughout Europe and in the British Isles. Sibe- 
rin, even, was one of its favorite habitats. Unlike 
the African and Enst Indian elephants, the more 
northern mammoth was clad in a thick coat of woolly 


hair. 
When, during the Middle Ages, the bones und 


tusks of a mammoth were found in Europe, they 
were commonly believed to be those of elephants 
used in the armies of Hannibal, or in the Roman 
armies. This was before the science of comparative 
anatomy had made much progress. Often, when 
the huge bones were found without the tusks, they 
were rumored to be thore of giants; and strange, 
enormous skeletons were constracted from them. 

Some mammoth bones found near the city of Fa- 
lermo were put together, and estimated to be those 
of a man, whose height must have been nearly four 
hundred feet! It was gravely declare.| that he must 
have been one of the terrible Cyclops of ancient tra- 
dition, “most probably the one-eyed Polyphemus 
whom Ulysses met in his wanderings.” 

During the last twenty-five years, much interest 
has attached to the discovery of mammoth remains 
in Siberia. Herda of these huge unwieldy creatures 
seem, not very many centuries ago, to have found 
Northern Asia a congenial home; and in the deltas 
and mud flats at the mouths of the great rivera, 
Obi, Yenisei, Lena, and Indigirka, and upcn the 
shores of the outlying islands, there are what seem 
to be almost exhaustless deposits of their bones and 
tusks, 





Vessels are now constintly employed in trans- 
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porting fossil ivory from these Northern de-| case low and narrow; but the trunk and mouth | the Atlantic, and they are fully occupied day and 


posits, and a large and lucrative trade has grown | were much larger. 
up in it. Many a fine set of chess-men and bil- | ful. 


The teeth were very power- 
Onur elephant is an awkward animal; bat 


liard-balls are from the tusks or teeth of these | compared with this mammoth, it is an Arabian 


old-time monsters. 
The Russian Government, which has control of 


steed to a coarse, ugly dray-horse. 
‘The bad smell of the body warned us to save 


all this vast region, selects and preserves for it-| what we could, and the swelling flood, too, bade 


self the choicest and most remarkable speci-| us hasten. 
In the Imperial Museum at 8t.| and brought on one side. 


mens found. 


But I had the stomach separated, 
It was well filled, 


Petersburg, there is tho finest collection of mam- | and the contents instructive and well preserved. 


moth remains in the 
world. 

In Siberia, it some- 
times happened that 
mammoths crossing 
the frozen bogs and 
swamps would break 
through and be en- 
gulfed alive in the 
mud; and so cold was 
the climate that when 
once frozen in, they 
remained in an almost 
perfect state of pres- 
ervation. 

Freshets, or the 
changing courses of 
the rivers, have occa- 
sionally washed out 
these ‘‘monster mum- 
mies.’’ Packs of 
wolves and groups of 
bears have, in several 
instances, been sur- 
prised feasting on the 
flesh of disinterred mammoths; and in the year 
1846, the entire carcass of a mammoth was dis- 
covered by an engineer named Beckendorff, who 
was exploring the course of the Indigirka, in 
northeastern Siberia. 

The summer of that year was a very hot one, 
and the frozen marshes or bogs that cover most 
of the surface of the country were thawed to a 
considerable depth, so that, as Beckendorff sailed 
slowly up the Indighirka in a small iron vessel, he 
saw the river swollen and overflowing the sur- 
rounding districts, and seeming to him like a 
wide sea of dirty brown water, in which masses. 
of logwood, washed out of the thawing marshes, 
wore drifting down to the ocean. 

He noticed what he took for a mass of this 
driftwood, rising and falling on the water at 
some distance from his little steamer; buta hunt- 
erin the exploring party declared it was a car- 
cass of some animal. It sank as he called at- 
tention to it, but rose again close to the boat. 

“A black, horrible, giant-like mass,” says 
Beckendorff, ‘‘was thrust out of the water; and 
we beheld a colossal elephant’s head, armed with 
mighty tusks, with its long trunk moving in the 
water in an unearthly manner, as though seek- 
ing for something lost therein. Breathless with 
astonishment, I beheld the monster, hardly 
twelve feet from me, with his half-open eyes yet 
showing the whites ” 

The body was secured with a rope. To take 
permanent possession of it was impossible; but 
Beckendorff, note-book in hand, made a rapid 
examination of it; and 

this is one of the best 
descriptions extant of 
the mammoth, a de- 
scription agreeing well 
with all previous and 
subsequent information 
as to the appearance of 
the animal. 

“Picture to yourself,” 
he says in his narra- 
tive, ‘an elephant with 
a body covered with 
thick fur, about thirteen 
feet in height and fifteen 
in length, with tusks 
eight feet long and 
curving outwards at 
their ends, «stout trank 
of six feet in length, 
colossal limbs of a foot and a half in thickness, 
and a tail naked up to the end, which was cov- 
ered with thick tufty hair. 

“The animal was fat and well-grown; death 
had overtaken him in the fulness of his powers. 
His large, parchment-like, naked ears lay turned 
up over the shoulders and head. 

“About the shoulders and back he had stiff hair 
about a foot in length, liken mane. The long 
outer hair was deep brown, and coarsely rooted. 
Under the outer hair there appeared everywhere 
a wool, very soft, warm and thick, and of a fal- 
low-brown color. The giant was well protected 
against the cold. i 

“The whole appearance of the animal was 
fearfully strange and wild. It had not the shape 
of our present elephants. As compared with the 
Indian elephant, its head was rough, the brain- 
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The principal were young shoots of the fir and 
pine; a quantity of young fir-cones, in a chewed 
state, were also mixed with the cones.” 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
———_+o+—____ 
OCEAN TELEGRAPHS. 

An interesting meeting took place in New 
York last month at the residence of Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field. It was held exactly twenty-five years 
after the signing of the first agreement that re- 
sulted in the laying of the telegraph cable across 
the bed of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The meeting was held in the same house and 
in the same room in which the agreement was 
signed; the very table used at that time was 
there, and so were four of the five gentlemen 
who took part in the formation of the first At- 
lantic telegraph company a quarter of a century 
ago. * 

When Mr. Field and his associates took that 
step, ocean telegrapha were not unknown, but 
their project seemed impracticable to almost 
every one. 

Mr. Morse, the inventor of the magnetic tele- 
graph, laid a wire under water from Governor's 
Island in New York harbor to the main land as 
early ay 1842: but just as it was beginning to 
work, the anchor of a vesse) fractured and de- 
stroyed it. 

The first line under water in Europe crossed 
the river Rhine between Dentz and Cologne, a 
distance of half a mile. In 1850 9 cable was laid 
across the British channel from England to 
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France. It was successful only for a short time. 
Another was laid in 1851, which is still working. 
In 1852 and 1853 six cables were laid, one of 
which connected England and Ireland. 

In 1854 Mr. Field and his four associates de- 
termined to lay a cable under the Atlantic, 
They knew that a submarine cable was practi- 
cable, but they had to deal with a distance of 
over two thousand miles, or more than twenty 
times the length of the longest submarine tele- 
graph then in existence. 

We need not recall the history of the under- 
taking, of the failure of the first cable laid, after 
working a short time, of the later revival of the 
plan when, in 1866, it was crowned with com- 
plete success, and of the more recent additions 
and improvements. 

There are now four telegraphic lines across 


night in the sending of despatches. Science has 

| aided greatly in the working of these lines, which 
could not possibly be used as are ordinary land 
lines. 

As has been said, there were a few short lines 
of ocean telegraph in 1854, but in length they did 
not probably exceed five hundred miles. Now 
there are more than seventy thousand miles, All 
the continents are connected.’ Even Australia 
has been brought within speaking distance. In- 
din is so connected by telegraph with London, 
that hardly any possible alliance of enemies of 
Great Britain could cut the line of communica- 
tion. 

Early news from South Africa is obtained 
from vessels touching at the Island of Madeira, 
whence there is a cable to Lisbon in Portugal. 
Cuban news comes to us every day by a cable. 
In fact, there is scarcely any considerable part 
of the inhabited world where trade has been es- 
tablished, or colonies havo been settled, that has 
not been brought within the circle of telegraphic 
communication. 

At the New York meeting Mr. Field referred 
to another extension of the system, which will 
probably soon be effected. The King of the 
Sandwich Islands has granted to him the right 
to lay a cable to some island of his kingdom. 

This wil. be the first link in a chain which will 
bridge the Pacific as well as the Atlantic, and 
complete the telegraphic belt xround the world. 

— +o ---— 
“RISE, SAID THE MASTER.” 


“Rine, said the Master, come unto the feast.” 
She heard, and came with willing feet; 

But thinking it not otherwise than meet 

For such a bidding to put on her best, 

She hath gone from us for a few short hours 
Into her bridal chamber, there to await 

‘The unfolding of the paiace gate 

That gives her entrance to the blissful bowers. 
We have not seen her yet, but we have been 
Full often to her chamiber door, and oft 

Have listened at the postern green, 

‘And laid fresh flowers and whispered low and soft; 
But she kath made no answer, and the day 
From the clear west fades fast away. 


——__+____ 
CO-OPERATION. 

By co-operation, as the term is now used, is 
meant an association of persons for establishing 
and keeping a store, in which its members pur- 
chase their supplies, and the profita of which are 
aleo divided among them. 

For many years it has been thought practica- 
Dle to set up such stores, and thus to enable the 
poorer classes both to obtain their goods cheaper 
aud better than at the ordinary stores, and to 
have a distinct interest in the business to which 
they thus contributed. 

The first successful attempt to do this was be- 
gun at the large manufacturing town of Roch- 
dale, in England, the home of John Bright, 
about thirty years ago. A poor weaver, who 
fonnd that his and his fellow-workmen’s house- 
hold expenses were too high, as compared with 
their wages, conceived the idea that they might 
combine together and run a store for themselves. 
They would thus, he thought, procure their 
goods at wholesale prices, and save the profits 
made by the retail dealers; they would be more 
sure to get pure articles, since the storekeepers 
were their own customers, and so were person- 
ally interested to procure what was good; and 
they might reap for themselves whatever profit 
the sales of the store yielded. 

With six other weavers in the factory he set 
about carrying his plan into execution. They 
put together the scant savings they were able 
to make from their wages, borrowed what little 
additional funds they could, and hiring a little 
building in the town, at last opened a store. 

Not long after, this first successful co-operative 
store was placed on a very effective basis, and 
from it has grown that extensive co-operative 
system which has spread over England, and is 
now finding a foothold in the United States, 
known as the “Rochdale plan.” 

This system is, in brief, as follows: First a 
number of men get together, and subscribe and 
pay ina certain amount of capital, with which 
to begin operations, and which also serves as a 
reserve. For the money thus loaned each man 
receives a moderate annual interest in propor- 
tion to the amount he has put in, and receives 
his proportional number of shares. 

But in the meetings of the co-operation thus 
formed, each shareholder has one vote, and one 
only, no matter how many or how few shares he 
holds. This, it is seen, is entirely different from 
the practice of all other corporations, for in them 
aman has as many votes as he has shares, and 
the more shares he holds the more votes he has, 
and the greater his influence on the conduct of 
the concern. 

The object of the co-operative societies in 
making all shareholders equal in their voting 
power is to prevent any one man. or any set of 
men, to obtain. as they often do in other com- 
panies, a controlling authority. 
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Now when the store is started, a schedule of 
prices is adopted so as to give a slight profit to 
the store, and the shareholders make their pur- 
chases from it, Every time a shareholder buys 
anything he is given a check, stating the amount 
he has expended for goods. Ho carefully kecps 
these checks. 

At the end of the year, when the accounts are 
balanced, whatever profits have been made are 
divided into two parts. First, the interest on 
the capital is paid from them to those who have 
contributed. Next,—and this is the main prin- 
ciple of the co-operative system,—what is left of 
profits after paying the interest on the capital, 
is divided among those shareholders who have 
made purchases at the store during the year in 
proportion to the amount each has purchased. 

For instance, if a man who has purchased say 
one hundred dollars’ worth of goods during the 
year receives as his share of the profits five dol- 
lars, one who had bought fifty dollars’ worth 
would get two dollars and a half; one who had 
bought twenty-five dollars’ worth would get one 
dollar and a quarter; that is, each gets his share 
of profits according to the sum he has spent at 
the store, 

It will be seen that by this system, which has 
succeeded to some extent in England in being 
put into practical operation, a member of a co- 
operative society has many advantages. He 
gets his household goods as cheaply as he could 
anywhere; he is pretty sure to get good articles; 
he gets interest on the money he has put into 
the capital; and he shares the profits of the con- 
cern according to the value of the goods he has 
purchased during the year. 

This subject is too large a one to be exhausted 
in a single article, and we hope to return to it 
again. 

IN THE BLACK MARIA. 

Not long ago a lad of nineteen came up from the 
country to one of the sea-board cities, and secured a 
position in a large and well-known importing house. 
He was a gentle, blue-eyed young fellow, almost 
womanish in his tastes, and in his love for his home 
and family. 

Unfortunately he had no friends in the city. His 
evenings were passed in absolute solitade, or in the 
vulgar society of a cheap boarding-house. 

The boy became depressed, gloomy. He fancied 
he needed “‘bracing-up,” and fell into the habit of 
dropping into a cheerful restaurant for a glass of 
wine. 

He soon made friends there who would join bin 
in a bottle. As with most men not accustomed to 
intoxicating liquor, he was maddened by a little. 

One night, being drunk, he quarrelled with his 
companion, and stabbed him with a knife which lay 
on the table. The wound was not serious, but the 
lad was arrested and kept in the police-station until 
morning. 

He was then led out (being now sober and in his 
right mind), and ordered to get into the prison van 
(known to the town as the Black Maria), which 
waited to convey him to prison. He shuddered and 
turned ghastly pale, mattering,— 

“What will my father say?” 

But he was thrust in and the door locked. There 
was no one else in the van. When they reached the 
gate of the prison the door was opened. The boy 
lay dead beside it, the blood from his throat clotting 
the face which his mother so lately had kissed. 

‘This is an absolutely true story. It teaches, of 
course, to young men the madness of tasting that 
first glass of liquor, of yielding to the temptations 
which beset friendless boys on every side in a great. 
city. Bat has it no meaning to those older men, 
Christians and fathers, who leave such lads without 
a friend, and put out no kindly hand to hold them 
back from temptation? 


oo + +e 


ENGLISH HABITS OF EATING AND 
DRINKING. 

Richard Grant White, in a recont number of the 
Atlantic, described his amazement at seeing in a 
railway carriage, a refined and beautiful English 
woman of the upper middle class, take out a bottle 
of brandy and drink liberally from it. 

‘The incident, it is said, was an index to an unde- 
niable feature of English life. No American who 
has gone back to our “Old Homo,” as Hawthorne 
calls it, can have failed to notice the grossness of 
appetite of the majority of both men and women. 

Both sexes in every class, are as a rule, heavy 
feeders. At private houses the young girls of the 
family, ordinarily, eat very much more than would 
satisfy the same number of American men. We 
simply state a fact, due probably to the Saxon blood, 
foggy climate, and heavy physique of our English 
cousins. 

Liquor, too, of every kind is used to a degree in 
England which we would consider extreme. Beer 
flows in most households as freely as water in ours. 
It is part of the agreement with servants that a defi- 
nitely stated amount of beer shall be furnished per 
day for their use. 

Agricultural laboring men often do not taste meat 
once a month, but they will have their beer. In- 
deed, through its use for generations there can be 
no doubt that the lowest classes of England havo 
grown stolid and dult. 

In fawilies of the better classes (and that from the 
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very brightest down) ale, wines and brandies are in 
common use. Children, delicate maidens, fastidious 
matrons, the queen and princesses, use them us a 
matter of course. 

William Black, it will be remembered, makes his 
charming heroines join in the whiskey-punch when 
it is going round; which is true to the life. Yet 
Englishmei speak with disgust of the ‘American 
habit of tip pling.” 

The fact is, that the ordinary American drinks 
and “treats” at a bar, because he is usually ashamed 
to do it at home. Public sentiment is against 
drunkenness here. 

It is not so in England, and the effect is seen in 
the physical coarseness of many of the women after 
they are forty, be they scullions or duchesses,—a 
fact which Hawthorne noted, by-the-way,—and in a 
corresponding mental heaviness, which often shows 
itself in a lack of tact and delicacy even, in English- 
men of the highest intelligence, and who possess 
the noblest qualities of character. 

ig 

THE COST OF LITERARY SUCCESS. 

If our census-takers recorded the number of young 
women who aspire to authorship, the world would be 
astonished at the fertility of American brains. How 
many bright school-girls cherish day-dreams, that 
are doomed to fade away! Not one ina thousand 
suspects the incessant toil which must precede even 
partial success in authorship. 

Alice Cary was one of the few American women 
who have won a modest income by her pen. She 
was rarely gifted, and her genius seemed to flow 
without effort into story or song. But there were 
few harder workers in the land than this frail 
woman. 

Her biographer gives a striking picture of her 
daily life. She rose early, and attended to the fam- 
ily marketing before breakfast. That was the happy 
meal of the day. Phebe was then full of merri- 
ment, her wit brimming over in all directions, and 
making sunshine for the whole household. Then 
they separated till dinner, the sisters always writing 
apart, till a late hour in the afternoon. 

During this long interval, Alice was engaged in 
exhausting literary toil. Her biographer says, “Of 
rest, recreation, amusement, as other women sought 
these, she knew almost nothing. Her rest and rec- 
reation were intervals from pain, in which she could 
labor.”” 

If young dreamers knew what literary success 
costs, there would be fewer aspirants for its honors. 


———_+o— —_ 


A PEACE-MAKING LAWYER. 

Lawyers are not supposed to merit as a class, the 
blessing pronounced upon peacemakers. But even 
Dr. Johnson, who hated the legal fraternity, was 
once led to write an epitaph on a peace-inaking law- 
yer. The doctor was passing a churchyard, and 
seeing some people weeping over a grave, asked a 
woman why they wept. 

“Oh,” said she, ‘we have lost our precious lawyer, 
Justice Randall! He kept us from going to law,— 
the best man who ever lived.” 

“Well,” replied Johnson, “I will write you an 
epitaph to pat upon his tomb.” It read,— 

“God works wonders now and then,— 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man.” 

If Johnson had lived a century later, and made 
the acquaintance of Judge Ryland, of Missouri, he 
might have written a similar epitaph. More than 
once the judge was heard to say,— 

“I would rather give one hundred dollars out of 
my own pocket to avoid a suit between neighbors 
than to gain five hundred dollars by prosecuting 
one.” 

This pacific lawyer was once asked by a gentleman 
belonging to an influential family to bring a suit 
against a brother for slander. 

“Go home,” said the judge, after listening to the 
complaint, “and fall on your knees three times a 
day for a week, and pray God to forgive you for 
harboring such unkind feelings against a brother. 

If at the end of that time you are still determined to 
bring the suit. zeturn to me, and we will consult 
about iv.” 

“That is strange counsel for a lawyer to give,” re- 
marked the man, amazed that a lawyer should de- 
cline a anit. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “but it is the best I can 
now give you.” 

Before the week had ended, the man returned and 
told the judge that he had concladed not to bring 
the sult. 





ee 
BURNING CORN AND GRAIN. 

Corn is occasionally used in remote Western States 
as fuel. Eastern people are surprised to learn this 
fact. It is, however, easily accounted for. An 
abundant harvest brings down the price of corn 80 
low that it will not pay to send it to market, and 
then corn and its cob make a good fire. 

The people of certain parts of Perain use wheat, 
barley and other grain as fuel. They are far from a 
river, and have no roads, and the grain is the cheap- 
est fael they can uso. In fact, it is the only way 
they can turn the harvest to account in fruitful 
yeara. 

The Government receives annually hundreds of 
thousands of tons of grain for rent and taxes. This 
is stored in granaries to be consumed by rata. An 
Englishman was once dining with an official of the 
country. Suddenly he heard a great building fall. 
The crash startled him. 

“It's only one of the Government grain stores,” 
said the host, with a reassuring smjle. “It often 


happens. The rats undermine the foundations, and 
the building falls. The grain is of no value; no one 
will buy it.” 





“THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH.” 
The late Elihu Burritt, “The Learned Black- 
smith,” began his student life with the intention of 
becoming a surveyor. He was very fond of mathe- 
matics, and once, while working at the anvil, solved 
the following problems, unaided by chalk, pencil, or 
anything of the kind: 


1, How many barley-corns, three to the inch, will 
it take to extend around the earth at the equator? 

2. How many yards of cloth, a yard wide, and al- 
lowing half an inch at each end for Inpping, would 
it require to reach from the centre of the sun to the 
centre of the earth, and what would it all cost at 
one shilling per yard? 


He began at twenty-one the study of languages, 
because he could readily carry in his pocket a small 
Greek or Latin book, at which he could occasionally 
giance while working at the anvil. His evenings 
were given to the study of French. 


His interest became so great that he resolved to 
devote another quarter exclusively to their study. 
For this purpose he went to New Haven, that he 
might at least enjoy the atmosphere of that classic 
clty, hoping to be stimulated thereby. 

© was now twenty-two years old, and being nat- 
urally diffident, he felt ashamed to ask any one to 
enlighten or assist hin in the rudiments of Greek 
and Hebrew. 

He therefore resolved to depend upon his own re- 
sources, and to seek aid of no one, an example well 
worthy the imitation of any young man. 

On his first day in New Haven he took a copy of 
“Homer's Iliad,” which he studied, his sole aid be- 
inga Greek Lexicon, with Latin definitions. 

ie had never yet read a single line in the book, 
but resolved that if, by hard study and close appli- 
cation, he could succeed in translating two lines 
during the day, he would never thereafter ask aid 
of any person in prossenting the study of Greek. 

Before nightfall he had succeeded in mastering 
the first fifteen lines of the book. This success gave 
him great courage and confidence, which proved a 
great advantage to him in all his subsequent studies. 

He now so widened his range of studies as to di- 
vide his time each day between French, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, German, Hebrew and Spanish, giving 
about half his time to the study of the Iliad. 


tee 
HOW PEACE WAS PRESERVED. 

“Hold me! I'm a strong man! Hold me! I'll 
do some one mischief!” exclaimed an excited Irish- 
man on the borders of a scrimmage. “Let him 
alone! He won’t hurt any one!” shouted a knowing 
bystander,—and he didn’t. “Mr, Macready,” said 
an actress to the tragedian, who was noted in his 
playing for the rough way he treated women, and 
who excused himeelf by the plea of excitement,— 
“Mr. Macready, my head is fall of pins, and if you 
clutch my hair, you'll get scratched.” He didn’t 
clatch that night. A Paris paper algo tells a story of 
how a fiery man was curbed: i. 
The other evening, at aconvivial gathering, where 
all the guests did not happen to be of the same po- 
litical opinions, as they sat down to dinner, one said 
to the company,— 
“Gentlemen, I should, before we begin dinner, 
make a little explanation of one of my peculiarities. 
It sometimes happens that when I have a little wine 
on board, I take {t into my head to gibe people who 
are not of my way of thinking in politics. 


“L assure you that I mean nothing serious by such 
an action, and that if I should appear to be rude, 


Otherwise, she has aged very much. She looked 
positively haggard, pale ns a ghost, her drooping, 
fatigued eyes encircled with the blue rings of care 
aud anxiety, Her faded appearance formed a great 
contrast with that of her son, a rosebud of a youn; 
fellow, in the first blush of joyous youth, and evi- 
dently just bubbling over with pleasurable excite- 
ment aé the thought of going ou¢ to the seat of war 
with ‘numbers of the greatest swells in the British 


my. 

She is the French mother to the very letter, quite 
adifferent being from an English or an American 
maternal parent. She has no sany-froid with him; 
her eyes are incessantly upon him; idolatry is legi- 
ble in every glance. ince his departure, her con- 
dition, | hear, has been really alarming. Tears, 
sobs,and fainting fits, hnve succeeded each other al- 
most uninterruptedly, while cries of “O mon sils! 
mon fis” (0 my son! my son!) have wrung the 
hearts of her listening attendants. 


ne gy 
“THE KIND CHARITY.” 

A young lady, a teacher in a Baltimore mission 
school, had her interest in her acholars and her 
Christian sincerity severely tried. On Sunday it 
was her custom to greet her class of girls with a 
kiss, an evidence of affection which had become 
quite precious to them. 


Walking down the street one week day with a 
young gentleman, and just about to get in a street 
car, she felt a tug at her dress, and heard a voice 
say,— 

“Kiss me before you get in.” 

Looking down she saw one of her class, very far 
from being in the cleanly condition she was wont to 
exhibit on Sunday. 

For a second sie hesitated. The car had stopped, 
the conductor held the strap ready to give the anal 
to go, the young gentleman looked on with astonish- 
ment, and there was an amused smile on the faces 
of those who heard the request and had seen the 
petitioner. 

‘The little face with the grime of the street upon it 
was turned up full of joyful expectancy. There are 
few young ladies but who would have taken refuge 
in the car from such a trial. 

To her honor be it said, however, that her hesita- 
tion was only for an instant, and’ then, mastering 
her conflicting feelings, she stooped down and im- 
planted a kiss upon the waiting lips. 

It was a victory worth celebrating in song. Tho 
stronger hold which she will have upon that little 
one and upon her class will repay her for her sacri- 
fice. That kiss may have been the rice which she 
paid for a soul.—National Sunday School Teacher. 


——_+e+—___ 


A PLAIN ANSWER. 


A Louisville girl thus disposed of a “society man” 
who asked her, “Can you marry me?” 


“You have asked me, pointedly, if Ican marry 
zo and I have answered you, pointedly, that I can. 

can marry a man who mnkes love to’a different 
girlevery month. I can marry a man whose main 
occupation seems to be to join in gauntlet in front 
of churches and theatres, and comment audibly on 
the people who are compelled to pass through it. I 
can marry a man whose only means of support is an 
aged father. I can marry a man who boasts that 


any girl can be won with the help of a good tailor 
and an exert tongue. I can marry such a man, but 
1 w—o-n-t!” 





“THE DETECTIVE.” 


A $10 Scale for $3. 


earn 


rae ey 





you will make a little allowance, and not lay it to 
ny account.” 

As he seated himself, another guest, a man seven 
feet high, and with a hand like a jambon de Cincin- 
nati, arose and said as courteously, 
“Gentlemen, I, too, should make a little explana- 
tion of one of my peculiarities. It sometimes hap- 
pens that when Ihave a little wine on board, and 
some one begins to gibe me for my way of thinking 
in politics, I take it into my head to wring his nec! 
or pitch him out of a second-story window. 

“[ assure you that I mean nothing serious by auch 
an action, and that if I should appear to be rude, 
you will make a little allowance, and not lay it to 
my account.” 
jot a word of politics was spoken at table that 
evening, and all went merry as a marriage bell. 


———+e___ 


CALLS UPON THE SICK. 


The following hints should be remembered by 
those calling upon the sick: 


Only call at the door, unless you are sure your 
friend is able to see you without harm. Enter and 
leave the house, and move about the room, quietly. 
Carry a cheerful face, and » cheerful words. 
In order to cheer you need tell no lies. 

If your friend is very sick, do not fall into gay and 
careless talk in the attempt to be cheerful.” Don't 
ask questions, and thus oblige your friend to talk. 
Talk about something outside, and not about the 
disease and circumstances of the patient. Tell the 
news, but not the list of the sick and the dying. 

If possible, carry something with You to please the 
eye and relieve the monotony of the sick room; a 
flower, or even a picture, which you can loan fora 
tow daya. If desirable, some littfe delicacy to tempt 
the appetite will be well bestowed. 

The perfume of some flowers is poisonous, and 
they should never be carried into the sick room. 
Especially is this trae of the tuberose, oleander, 
heliotrope, hyacinth, orange, lilac, ayringa and lilies, 
Stay only a moment, or a few minutes at the longest, 
unless you can be of some help. 


———_+o—___—_ 
EUGENIE AND HER SON. 
Eugenie's son, Louis Napoleon, recently started 
for South Africa, where he will serve for a brief 
period in the English army. It is a political move- 
ment, designed to keep the young man’s name before 
the people of France. A correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Inquirer thas describes Eugenie’s parting 
from her son at a London railway station: 
Engenie was attired in half-mourning, and carried 
in her hand a large bouquet of fresh blue violets, the 


chosen emblem of the Napoleonic dynasty. Her 
hair is still the beautiful blonde of old, but its pres- 








ervation isn puzzle nnless she woars a wig. There 





Weighs from 1% oz. to 25 lbs. 


I ts truly surprising how cheap many articles can te 
roduced if they are manufactured in large quanti- 
les. As an example of this, we here offer vou a fine 

Scale which was formerly sold at from $8 to Bo, and is 

now sold by all other manufacturers at $10. By'a very 

svecial arrangement wecan offer it nt only $3. We have 
tented it at our office, and will guarantee It to be as 
perfect and accurate as any $10 Scale. 

It {s made with Stee! Bearings and a Brass Beam, and 
will weigh accurately any package from 3 oz. to 25 tbs. 
It {s intended to supply the great demand fora House- 
keeper’s Scale. With one of these Scales you need not 
complain to your butcher or grocer of short weights with- 
ont cause, and if you have butter, cheese, or any article 
that goes’ by weight to sell, yon néed not’ guess ‘at it or 
trust to others to weigh foryon. Every family in city, 
village or conntry ought to have one. It in alto a val- 
uable Scale in every office for weighing mail matter as 
well ss a convenient Scale for any store. It is warrant- 
ed_an perfect ax any Letter Balance, 

We will send it to any address:for @3, All Western 
orders shipped from Chicago. 


FARMERS’ SCALES. 


Capacity 14 ox, to 240 Ibs. 
Present price, 89.35. Former price, $16. 


Every farmershould 
own these Scales. 
‘Their great capacity 
makes them rvail- 
able for nearly every 
purpose of weighing 
that a farmer re- 
quires. 

Every Scale ts 
made ‘of the ve 
best material, wit! 
steel bearings and 
brass beam. Each 
one ts thoroughly 
tested as to capacity 
and accuracy before leaving the factory. 

All Seales are warranted strong. accurate and durable. 

Breakage by packing or shipping, or breakage of cast- 
ings from any imperfections, will ‘be made good at any 

me. 

Tin Scoop, single beam, handsomely ornamented 
and packed in box and shinned either from Boston or 
our stock in Chiengo. for &9.3. 
sold by other mannfacturers, 
stamp we will send an illnst 
varlety of Scales, in price from $3 to®1000. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, BOSTON, MASS., 















is not a thread of gray visible. 


Specia} Agents for these Seales, ‘Trade supplied. 


SIC. BOOKS, 


LL SHE. MUSIC 
PAPER, EQUAL 
ANY OTHER MUSIC, HOW- 
EVER HIGH PRICED. 
Ten Popular Soprano Songs. 
Yen Popular Contralto Son 
Ten Popular Tenor Songs. 
en Popular Bai 
Twelve Favorite onl, 
Eight Original Comic Songs 
Six Duets 
Twelve Popular Irish Melodies. 
Eight cppoler Marches ........ 
Eight of Strauss’s best Waltzes. 
And twenty other collections. Ne: tly bound. 
Price only 50 cents each. Strictly accurate. 
No better music ever published Any of the 
above collections will be mailed, prepaid, on receipt of 
the price. Boosey’s Sheet Music. 10 cents. Send for Cat- 
logue of 1000 pieces of the best sheet music ever pub- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


‘ly the Willmer & Rogers News Co., 
Formst hookman btreet, New York. 


THE MOST THOROUGH ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA 






TO 









for executing written orders is the Mail Depart- 
ment for samples and suprlies at the Grand Depot. The 
GREAT DRY-GOODS AND OUTFITTING 
HOUSE of John Wanamaker. Send portal card speci 
tying what is desired to JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Mail Dep't. 


Grand Depot 13th St., Philadelphia. 





Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


(ar For Health, Comfort 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt - Supportin, 
Corset’ made. For sale by a 
leading dealers, Manufactured 
by 







‘OY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.- Persons 
who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be pleased to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from directions of 

I gentlemen, in combining the pure Ol 
and Lime in anch a manner that it is pleasant to the taste, 
and ite effects in Lung complaints are truly wonderful, 
Very many perrons’ whose cases were pronounced hope 
less, and who had taken the clear Oil for a long time 
‘withont marked effect, have been entirely cured by nsing 
this preparation, Be sure and get the genuine. Manne 
factured only by A. B. WiLBox, Chemist, Boston. Sold 
by all 


: Tmiteticn. 


INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint. dc. This is the 
moat convenient and effective preparation for these pur- 

ever offered tothe public. It may be used even by 
Inexperienced ‘help. wittr entire safety, ae it. containe 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry. 
Many of our largest Mannfacturers and Importers of Sil- 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given 
"OR UTTON. othe orieinal and only genuine Silver 
.—The original and 0} v 
Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL SILVER 
SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Sliver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Statuary, 
&e. ly by ROBINSON BROS, & CO., Boston. 


THEY ALL DO IT! 


BUY THE CAXTON PRESS, 
Self Inking, only #13: 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Selt-ink- 
Ing. from $25 to $5 willdo the work 
of n $250 Presa. Presses from $3 50. 

CURTIS. & 
15 Federal Street, Bos- 
tablished 1847. 


Stamp for catalogue. 
MITCHE 


ton, Mass. 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
hartful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, ‘eak Lungs, 
Coughs, Asthma, Brouchitisand General Debit; 
it is nn acknowledved Specit': Remedy, proved by 4 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemist: 
Bold by Druguists. 36 John St., New 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
Latest Invention. Anybody can operate it with 
fect success, Complete outfits from $5 to $80. 
Including full instructions. Heliograph, $2 


Send stamp for full information to FE. RACK- 
MANN & CO., Manufacturers, 278 Pearl Bt, New ork, 
MANN _& CO., Manufacturers, 278 Pearl 8t., New York. 


S 23 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 

CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 

‘Magnifies 509 times. ual im 


wer at nth, the 
Eon ofether netanents, Ram 


Ple by mail, postpaid, 95 conte. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
207 Brondway, Rew York. 


New Milstrated Ctreular of 
Noveitiee free. 




















For the Companion. 
MY SPARROWS. 


Jesus said, ‘Fear not,”. . 
many sparrows.”” 


O little birds! 
That sit upon the wintry bonghs— 
The shortened daylight done— 
ue in your tree-top home, 
Blithely you twitter your good-nights, 
Towards the stin! 


Here in my home 
Trit, and from my window watch 
You hopping to and fro, 
And connt yon, two and two, 
As choosing cach his nightly twig, 
To rest you go. 


Little ye ken 
That just this aide my window-pane, 
There lurks a wary foe. 
Who with het longing gnze 
Watches each birdling of the flock, 
Loth to forego! 


No anxions thonght 
Waste ye on would-be ills and foes; 
Deceinber’s day is spent, 
Gathered its kindly crumbs; 
And with a chirp of thanks, ye take 
‘What Heaven has sent, 


But ye are safe! 
Safe as God's own, round whom is thrown 
His blessed shield of light; 
Within whose crystal wall’ 
No hidden power of ill may come, 
No darkness blight. 


Father! Thy love, 
yresence-pillar, rises calm 
‘wixt me and all my sin; 
While veiled searce from fight, 
Hoine shineth fair, and Jesus waits 
To let us in! 


- “ye are of more value than 


A 


The sunset lights 
Fade from behind the sombre tower 
Of wooded Auburn's hill; 
And on iny pine-tree bongh, 
‘The chipperings are hushed to rest,— 
‘The sparrows still! MLK. ALB. 


—_+o—____ 
For the Companion. 
OUT IN THE RAIN. 


There is a touching story of the famous Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, which has had an influence on 
many a boy who has heard it. Samuel’s father, 
Michael Johnson, was a poor bookseller in Lich- 
field, Eng. On market-days he used to carry a 
package of books to the village of Uttoxeter, and 
sell them from a stall in the market-place. One 
day the bookseller was sick, and asked his son 
to go and sell the books in his place. Samuel, 
from a silly pride, refused to obey. 

Fifty years afterward, Johnson became the 
celebrated author, the compiler of the ‘English 
Dictionary,”’ and one of the most distingnished 
scholars in England, but he never forgot his act 
of unkindness to his poor hard-toiling father; so 
when he visited Uttoxeter, he determined to 
show his sorrow and repentance. 

He went into the market-plnce at the time of 
business, uncovered his head, and stood there 
for an hour in a ponring rain, on the very spot 
where the book-stall used to stand. ‘‘This,’’ he 
says, “was an act of contrition for my disobedi- 
ence to my kind father.” 

The spectacle of the great Dr. Johnson stand- 
ing bareheaded in the storm, to atone for the 
wrong done by him fifty years before, is a grand 
and touching one. There is a representation of 
it (in marble) on the doctor’s monument. 

Many a man in after life has felt something 
harder and heavier than a storm of rain beating 
upon his heart, when he remembered his acts of 
unkindness to a good father or mother now in 
their graves. 

Dr. John Todd, of Pittsfield, the eminent writ- 
er, never could forget, how when his old father 
was very sick, and sent him away for medicine, 
he (a little lad) had been unwilling to go, and 
mnade up a lie that “the druggist had not got any 
such medicine.” 

The old man was just dying when little Johnny 
came in, and said to him, ‘My boy, your father 
suffers great pain for want of that medicine.” 

Johnny started in great distress for the medi- 
cine, but it was too late. The father on his re- 
turn was almost gone. He could only say to the 
weeping boy, ‘Love God, and always apeak the 
truth, for the eye of God is always upon you. 
Now kiss me once more, and farewell.” 

Through all his after life Dr. Todd often had 





a heartache over that act of falsehood and diso- 
bedience to his dying father. It takes more 
than a shower of rain to wash away the memory 
of such sins. Dr. Todd repented of that sin a 
thousand times. 

The words, ‘‘Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er,” mean four things,—always do what they 
bid you, always tell them the truth, always treat 
them lovingly, and take care of them when they 
are sick or grown old. I never yet knew a boy 


who trampled on the wishes of his parents who 
turned out well. God never blesses a wilfully- 
disobedient son. 

When Washington was sixteen years old, he 
determined to leave home and be a midshipman 
in the Colonial navy. After he had sent off his 
trunk, he went in to bid his mother good-by. 
She wept so bitterly because he was going away 
that he said to his negro servant, ‘Bring back 
my trunk; Iam not going to make my mother 
suffer so by my leaving her.’” 

He remained at home to please his mother. 
This decision led to his becoming a surveyor, and 
afterwards a soldier. His whole glorious career 
in life turned on this one simple act of trying to 
make his mother happy. And happy, too, will 
be the child who never has occasion to shed bit- 
ter tears for any act of unkindness to his parents. 
Let us not forget that God has said, ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” Ss 

THEODORE L. CuYLER. 


——- +0 


“YOU WAIT.” 

Mrs. Phebe Yates Pember, who was a nurse 
in a hospital at Richmond during the Civil War, 
tells the following pleasant story of one of her 
patients: 


“Kin you writ mea letter?’ drawled a whin- 
ing voice from a bed in one of the wards, a cold 
day in 62. 

The speaker was an up-country Georgian, one 
of the kind called ‘‘Goubers’’ by the soldiers 
generally; lean, yellow, attenuated, with wispy 
strands of hair hanging over his high thin cheek- 
bones. He put out a hand to detain me, and the 
nails were like claws. 

“Why do you not let the nurse cut your nails?" 

“Because I aren’t got any spoon, and I use 
them instead.” 

“Will you let me have your hair cut, then? 
Yon can’t get well with all that dirty hair hang- 
ing about your eyes and ears.”” 

‘No, I can’t git my hair cut, kase as how I 
promised my mammy that I would let it grow 
till the war be over. Oh, it’s onlucky to cut it!” 

“Then I can’t write any letter for you. Do 
what I wish you to do, and then I will oblige 

ou.”” 

2 This was plain talking. The hair was cut, 
(I left the nails for another day,) my portfolio 
brought, and sitting by the side of h I 
waited for further orders. 

They came with a formal introduction—“‘for 
Mrs. Marthy Brown.” 

“My DEAR MamMy,—I hope this finds you well, 
as it leaves me well, and I hope that I shall git a fur- 
lough Christmas, and come and see you, and I ho) 
that you will keep well, and all the folks be well by 
that time, as I hopes to be well myself. This leaves 
me in good health, as I hope it finds you and”— 


But here I paused, as his mind seemed to be 

going round in a circle, and asked hima few 
uestions about his home, his position during 

the last summer's campaign, how he got sick, 
and where his brigade was at that time. 

Thus furnished with some material to work up- 
on, the latter proceeded rapidly. Four sides 
were conscientiously filled, for no soldier would 
think a letter worth sending home that showed 
any blank paper. 

Transcribing his name, the number of his ward 
and proper address, so that an answer might 
reach him, the composition was read to him. 

Gradually his pale face brightened, and a sitting 
posture was assumed with difficulty (for, in spite 
of his determined effort in his letter ‘“‘to be well,” 
he was far from convalescence). 

As I folded and directed it, contributed the ex- 
pected five-cent stamp, and handed it to him, he 

zed cautiously around to be sure there were no 

listeners. 

“Did you writ all that?’ he asked, whisper- 
ing, but with great emphasis, 

zy eg,” 

“Did J say all that?” 

“I think you did.” 

A long pause of undoubted admiration—aston- 
ishment—ensued. 

“Are you married?” The harsh voice dropped 
very low. 

“Tam not. At least, lam a widow.” 

He rose still higher in bed. He pushed away 
desperately the tangled hair on his brow. 

A faint color finttered over the hollow cheek, 
and stretching out a long bony hand, with a talon 
attached, he gently touched my arm, and with 
constrained voice whispered, mysteriously,— 

“You wait!” 

And, readers, I am waiting still. 


+o -___ 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

A group of miners were conversing one night 
in camp, occasionally taking a cracker from an 
open box, when the pack mules came galloping 
up with every sign of terror, The men sprang 
for their rifles, and the mules dashed away into 
the darkness, as a huge shambling mass of hair 
upset the cracker-box. A bear had made them 
acall. The writer tells the rest of the story in 
Forest and Stream: 

Nobody fired; it was not from fear, but sheer 
astonishment. In another instant Old George’s 
rifled cracked, bruin gave a sharp growl of pain, 
stood up on his hind legs only to receive four 
more balls and fall over the ‘pal of crackers, 
scattering them to the four winds. 

George, sticking 2 new shell into his Sharp’s, 
walked up to the bear. growling out,— 





‘Well, I’m bless’d if ever I seed such impert- 
ance in all my life, a b’ar coming within a hun- 
dred feet of a camp-fire. That pesky varmint 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


war arter that donkey colt, and that drew him 
onter the crackers, and a nice mess he has made 
of them; but, boys, he hez got a mate around 
here somewhar, and to-morrow we will hev a 
b’ar-hunt.”” 

The next morning we were ready for the hunt. 
George and I climbed the spur, intending to go 
down into the valley. We had proceeded but a 
short distance when George said,— 

“Petee, we will strike the lake, and if one on 
us had a shot-gun, we'd get a goose or bunch of 
ducks for a change from buck rump. No use er 
wasting ball-cartridges and shooting just one at 
atime.” 

Knowing that I was the one meant to have the 
shot-gun, I started back and exchanged my 
Sharp’s for Harry's No. 10 Parker. 

Crossing the spur we came in sight of the val- 
ley, a Rocky Mountain park five miles long and 
half as wide—one of nature’s beauty spots—sur- 
rounded on all sides by granite walls and tower- 
ing peaks. 

‘orcing our way through the low hanging 
branches of the pignons, we soon struck the un- 
derbrush of wild black currant bushes that skirt- 
ed the base of the mountain. 

While leisurely sauntering along and picking 
up the over-ripe fruit, for it was late fall, we 
were brought to a eudden halt by a ugly growl 
and a tawny mass in a small pignon tree. Old 
George spoke in quick tones,— 

“A Mexican lion. Take his eyes with your 
shot-gun, and don’t miss.”’ 

Dropping on one knee, I took a quick aim and 
fired both charges of buckshot at the ugly eyes, 
and as I jumped behind a large tree the wound- 
ed and enraged brute landed on the spot where 
Thad knelt, but the Parker had done its work. 

Old George, with his rifle almost in the ani- 
mal’s ear, fired, and said,— 

“IT could hev killed him when he jumped, but 
I was afenred of hitten you. That ’ere shot-con- 
sarn hurt him. I hev often heard they were 
good for puttin’ ont a b’ar’s eyes, and they work 
just as well on them beasts. 

“When you hey a varmint’s eyes out you hev 
just as good as got his hide. This yerisa nice 
skin, but yer spoilt his head. Them ’ere shot- 
guns spoil peltries, 

“Now that ‘ere way of dropping down on yer 
knee to shoot aint right. I have hern tell about 
them fancy shots layin’ on thar backs and stom- 
achs and shootin’ atween thar knees and toes 
and sich like, but it won't do out here. 

“If a beast jamps he has got yer down of yer 
own account, and yer didn’t draw yer knife 
afore yer fired. I allers wants steel atween my 
teeth when I shoot sich brates.” 


——_+o+—____ 
For the Companion. 


THREE KITES. 


Three kites went sailing into the air, 
Higher, and higher, and higher: 

“Mine is the best,” cried Johnnie Stout, 
“And mine the finest flyer.” 

“But mine will go,” cried Neddie Day, 
* Up. to the great church steeple |” 

“And mine,” cried tiny Tim, ‘will rise 
‘Beyond the eyes of people.”” 

Alas for boys as well ax men, 
‘Who set such kites aefiying | 

They lodged all three in a high-topped tree, 
‘And the boys went home n-crying. 

Lovisa ANNA Lexsor. 


+o ----- 
THE FATHER’S NOTE. 


A “Kennebecker,” writing to the Boston Jour- 
nal of his adventures in and around Dublin, re- 
ports a story told by Capt. Willtobey, of the ship 
Santa Claus, to a jolly party of Americans, riding 
on the top of a “‘tram,”’ the name given to horse- 
cars in Ireland and England. ‘‘Kennebecker” 
says, ‘‘I will give it here, thinking it too good 
to lose, for perhaps the editor of the Youth's 
Companion may want it for his boys." We 
gladly publish the story, for it teaches a lesgon, 
viz.: That a promise made toa boy should be 
as sacredly fulfilled as though made to a man. 


“There,” said the captain, “when I was about 
eight years old, my father, who was interested 
in navigation, gave me a ‘piece’ of our old top- 
sail schooner, which in a couple of years was 
swapped for a fishing-boat, and that in turn was 
sold, as he was going away to California, and to 
close the whole thing up, he gave me his note 
for my share, carefully explaining its nature to 
my boyish mind, that it was an ‘obligation on 
his part, to pay me so much money when 1 
wanted it.”” 

“And I repeatedly asked, ‘This is to be my 
money to do as I wish with, and I am to have it 
when I want it?” 

“ ‘Certainly, my son,’ answered my father. 

“A couple of years followed, when a donkey 
was offered for sale in ourtown. A certain sea- 
captain had bronght it from Europe, and it had 
always been my wish to own it. or one like it. 

“How to get the money troubled me for a long 
time, but at last I hit upon it. Father had re- 
turned, and I had his note for more than money 
enough to buy the donkey, and I was to have it 
to do as I wished with. 

“T never forgot that. I never said a word to 
any one, but presented the note to my father 
that very night and told him I wanted the 


Toney. 

“What do you want it for, my boy?” 

“This wasa poser. I wished to surprise every 
one with my purchase, and resolved not to tell. 

“What do you want the money for?’ repeat- 
ed my father. 

“Then, for the first time, my father’s son 
showed his teeth. 

‘Father,’ said TI, ‘did you not tell me that 
money was mine?’ 

“Veg,” 

“To do as I liked with? 

“Thad him there, but he was an old sea cap- 
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tain, and his authority was at stake. He in- 
sisted upon knowing what use the money was 
to be put to, and I as stubbornly refnsed to tell. 

“At iast, with a great gulp, and the tears 
bursting from my eyes, I said, ‘I don’t see what 
a note is good for!’ and I tore it up and threw it 
in the fire. What my father did to me need 
not be tuld here, but a note never had that sa- 
credness afterward that it had before.”” 


a 
“UNCLE DICK.” 

“Uncle Dick” is the name given to the largest 
locomotive in the world. It is nearly sixty feet 
long, including the length of the tender, has 
eight driving-wheels, each forty-two inches in 
diameter, and has cylinders twenty by twenty- 
six inches, the largest ever made for locomotive 
purposes. The boiler is twenty-one feet long, 
with two hundred and thirteen flues, and over 
it is a large tank, designed for the donble pur- 
pose of carrying a supply of water and increas- 
ing the weight of the machine, which, when 
ready for work, weighs about sixty-five tons. 
“Uncle Dick” is intended to draw freight cars 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 
over the sharp inclines of the Raton Mountains. 
It is supplied with three distinct and different 
air brakes. 


The necessity for so much precaution may be 
better understood when it is stated that the 
amount of shoe pressure required to keep ‘‘Un- 
cle Dick,” when fully equipped for work, from 
starting down hill, even when standing still on 
these switch back - grades, ia equal to 50,000 
pounds, or sufficient to balance a weight of 
10,000 pounds hanging vertically, but the pres- 
sure of these brakes can be safely increased to 
150,000 pounds. 

To move this engine its own length will re- 
quire 255 foot tons, or to express it more clearly, 
it will require sufficient power to raixe 255 tons 
one foot from the ground. Yet the colossal 
power of this engine is so great that it is able 
to haul from seven to ten loaded cars to the 
top of the switch-back. 


= 
A NEGRO JUSTICE. 
A Georgia colored Justice showed mnch wit 
and sharpness in a trial where a white lawyer 
was trying to ‘“‘bull-doze” him: 


It appears that a white lawyer was called to 
lead for one of his clients before this ebony 

justice, and not fancying that the negro had any 
maind of his own, prophesied an ensy victory for 
himself. 

So when it came his turn to plead, he sent to 
his library fora very large number of law books, 
and, arranging them on the desk before him, be- 
gan to search them and to turn down leaves in 
each one. 

When he had thus marked about two dozen 
fat volumes, he began his plea, and from time to 
time he would pick up a book and begin reading 
an immensely long extract. 

The colored justice sat blinking and showing 
evident signs of distrust of his own ability to 
comprehend, for half an hour, when suddenly 
he said,— 

““Mas’r John, is yo—is yo gwine ter read in all 
dem books dat a-way?”’ 

“Well, your honor,” answered the lawyer, 
blandly, ‘I wished to call your attention toa 
large number of opinions pertinent to the case.” 

“Mas’r John,” continued the sable trial jus- 
tice, ‘‘’pears like de mo’ ye’ reads onten dem 
books de mo’ clouded like I gits in my min’. 
Now, Mas’r John, I reckons dat I better decide 
dis case on de equity an’ justice on it. So just 
Jeaf dem books alone ’n come on at me.” 

The lawyer did so, but in telling the story next 
day he said, ‘‘Confound his equity and Justice. 
The nigger decided the case dead against me 
after all.” 

Evidently the colored justice was determined 
notte be overawed by too copious use of law 

8. 





THE SPARE BED. 

The “old-fashioned hospitality,” warm as it 
was meant, had its cold’ side—or corner. Many 
who have reminiscences of the ‘‘best bed’ away 
off in the ‘parlor chamber,” reserved always 
for visitors, and assigned to them as a epecial 
distinction or favor, will sympathize with the 
humorous newspaper correspondent in his de- 
scription of it: 


The spare bed is always ax near a mile and a 
half from the rest of the beds as it can be loc: 
ed. It’s either up stairs at the head of the hall, 
or off in the parlor. 

The parlor curtains have not been raised for 
weeks; everything is as prim as an old maid's 
bonnet, and the bed is as true and as square as if 
it had been made up to a carpenter's rule. 

No matter whether it be summer or winter, 
the bed is like ice, and it sinks down in a way to 
make one shiver. The sheets are slippery clean. 

The pillow-slips rustle like shrouds, and one 
dare not stretch his leg down for fear of kicking 
against a tombstone. 

One sinks down until he is lost in the hollow, 
and foot by foot the prim bed-posts vanish front 
sight. He is worn out and sleepy, but he knows 
the rest of the family are so far away that no 
one could hear him if he should shout for an 
hour, and this makes him nervous. 

He wonders if any one ever died in that room, 
and straightway he sees faces of dead persons, 
hears strange noises, and presently feels a chill 
galloping up and down his back. 

Did any one ever pass a comfortable night in a 
spare bed? 

















RENS 
For the Companion. 


WHO STOLE THE KITS? 


Up, and into the woodshed-door, 

Up, and over the kitchen floor, 

Inch by inch there stole and crept, 

While the night was dark and the people slept, 
Something that caught and bore away 

The box wherein three kittens lay. 


This noiseless thief held forth no light 

To mark its way through the storm and night, 
As off and into the swirl and dark, 

It slyly flonted that little ark! 

Had the staid old river lost its wits 

That it rose and stole those baby kits? 


Caught in a freshet! still in their beds! 

How it all puzzled their fuzzy heads, 

‘When the night had gone and the moon was new, 
And these kits roused up to take a view! 

What a watery world! How strange and wide 
It looked, from their tiny cradle's side! 


‘When, at last, their bark waa spied afloat, 
There flew to its aid a friendly boat; 
Fears at an end, no more astray, 
Their craft in its harbor once more lay, 
And these waifs’ restored to their mistress’ arms, 
Frisked and forgot their night’s alarms. 
8. C. STONE. 
——+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
TONY’S EYE-GLASSES. 


Gold Lo ks found that rainy day a very long 
one. 

Doll Rosy was not as entertaining as usual, 
and both Doll Gretchen and Doll Marguerite 
were so stupid and tiresome that she was 
obliged to abandon their society altogether. 








Tony, feeling that somebody ought to amuse 
his little mistress, made a great effort to get up 
a frolic with her himself, and so he growled at 
the bow on her slipper, and pretended to smell 
a mouse in the corner, and lastly, listened as if 
he heard a tramp coming in at the gate, and 
then he barked loudly in Gold Locks’ defence. 

But nothing he could do seemed to have the 
desired effect, for she still lingered at the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the dismal fall of 
rain. 

At last, Tony lay down with a heavy sigh, 
put his nose between his paws, and went to sleep. 

It seemed to him that he had not been drows- 
ing more than a minute when he felt a gentle 
tonch about his head, and opened his eyes to see 
who it was. 





Gold Locks was on the floor beside him, and 
was trying to see if she could not make grand- 
ma’s spectacles fit over his nose. She had tied 
the ends together, and the curly locks on his 
drooping ears held them in place very nicely. 

Tony really had eye-glasses on! 


| “Now, Tony, stand up,” she said, laughing 
delightedly at her success, as she took his two 
front paws in her hands and helped him to stand 
upon his hind feet. 

Then she called everyone in the next room 
to come and see, for it was too cunning a sight to 

| keep all to herself. 

Idon’t know what Tony could have thought 
of it, but it was evident that he was notas much 
pleased as was usual when Gold Locks played 
with him, for he looked bashful and ashamed, 
hung his head, and tried to get away. 





And when Gold Locks finally let go his paws, 
he crept away without a single twinkle of his 
little short tail, jnst as though something dis- 
graceful had happened, 


+9 
For the Companion. 


HIDING FROM PAPA. 
Papa's lost his baby! 
Searches everywhere, 
Under chairs and tables, 
With the greatest care! 


Pulls aside the curtain, 
Peeps behind the door! 
Never sees the little heap 
Carled up on the floor. 
Never hears the whisper, 
“Mamma, don’t you tell!” 
Nor the little laughter, 
Maffied, like a bell! 
Off he scampers wildly, 
Hunting here and there, 
Overturning everything, 
With the greatest care! 
Canary has a visit, 
Sitting on his perch, 
Mama's apron-pocket 
Suffers by the search! 
“Now I am so tired— 
Elephant at play— 
That I must take a rest 
A minute by the way. 
I'll lay my weary head 
On this little rug.” 
Under mamma's towel, 
Lay her darling snug! 
Then the merry scramblings 
Papa laughed to see! 
“And you didn’t fink, now, 
That it could be me!” 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
——_+o+—_—_—_ 
! For the Companion. 


| LITTLE BENNY’S LITTLE FISHES. 
A LITTLE STORY FOR LITTLE BOYS. 

| Little Benny had come up to his grandfather's 
in the country. 

He thought it was always summer in the coun- 
try. 

It was the middle of April, and it snowed the 
very next day after he came! 

Benny stood at the window watching the large 
flakes of snow coming down, lighting on the tops 
of the spires of grass, and all over the little twigs 
and boughs of the shrubbery and trees, and he 
most cried, because he wanted to go fishing, and 
he thought ‘‘peoples”’ didn’t go fishing when it 
snowed. * 

Then he wished he had brought his sleigh and 
his mittens. 

But before he had done thinking about that, 
out came the sun, which so “‘s’prised” the large 
downy snow-flakes that every one of them ran 
away and hid, 

Those which could, run right down into the 
ground, to come up flowers by-and-by, and some 
which had lighted on the stone walk and stones 
and could not get into the ground, flew up into 
the sky to come down in showers “which bring 
forth May-flowers,”” 

Aunt Gertrude told him all about that, so 
Benny did not after all cry about the snow. 

After the snow was all gone Benny had on his 
rubber-boots and warm coat; and his Aunt 
Gerty bent a pin into a fish-hook and fastened it 
to the end of a thread, and hung that at the end 
of a long stick, and he started off alone to fish in 
| a little shallow brook near by. 

If there had been any other children at 
Benny's grandfather's, they would have gone 
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too, but there weren’t, and that is why benny 
had to go alone. 

In a few minutes he came back, and said he 
did not like the looks of the long fishes, but 
there were some of the little round ones, and 
that was the best kind, and he wanted grand- 
mother’s new tin water-dipper. 

When he returned the next time he had a lot 
of little black “‘pollywogs,” and he bad held the 
dipper so tight to him that the water had 
slopped, slopped, slopped, all down his clothes. 
Aunt Gerty never scolded him one bit, but put 
on dry clothes, and grandmother gave him a 
large soup tureen to put his “‘little round black 
fish” in. 

They seemed to like their new home, for they 
wiggled about, never stopping to rest, and all 
the time growing larger and lurger, and eating 
more and more. 

After about four weeks’ time they all had each 
two tiny fore feet and legs, and in a day or two 
after some hind feet and legs made their ap- 
pearance. 

In a few more days their long tails, which had 
been to each a rudder, dropped off, and Benny 
had some beautiful little frogs and toads, not 
much larger than the end of his thumb. 

Some of them died ina few days, and Aunt 
Gerty said it was because they were toads and 
must live out of water; so she built a beautiful 
little bridge above a pile of stones right in the 
soup tureen, and the little toads lived on the 
bridge and stones, but the frogs lived in both 
places. 

The days had grown warm and sunny, and 
Benny had too many out-door amusements to 
want to keep his little family (so unexpectedly 
cast upon his care), 80 he took them back to the 
brook. 

They grew to be fine large frogs before the 
summer was over, and croaked equal to the best. 

The toads hopped back to the garden, and re- 
paid all Benny’s care and kindness by eating up 
all the bugs and insects which would otherwise 
have been troublesome. Joanna Kina. 

a egy 
For the Companion. 
PRAIRIE-DOGS. 

A tame prairie-dog isa nice little pet. One 
little fellow that had learned to live with people 
on as friendly terms asa kitten, dug himself a 
hole in the yard, and when he retired for the 
night, always went into his retreat backwards, 
dragging in after him, with his teeth, a piece of 
old cloth large enough to completely fill the 
; opening, thereby showing that he knew how to 
keep out unwelcome intruders and the cold. 

A prairie-dog town is an object of interest toa 
“tender foot,” as the old settlers here call a 
! new comer. 

On pleasant winter days the dogs come out on 
to the little mound of earth they have made in 
digging their holes, and chirp and bark quite 
| merrily, but if anything disturbs them, they van- 
ish underground instantly. 

They are of a light tan color, and nearly the 
size of a gray squirrel, but are not nearly as 
pretty, for they lack the graceful tail which the 
squirrel possesses. 

Owls are often found in prairie-dogs’ holes, 
and the boys who are making collections of 
birds’ eggs dig there to find owls’ eggs. 

It is said, too, that rattlesnakes inhabit their 
holes, but I have not yet seen anyone who knows 
that to be a fact, H. H. D. 

Greeley, Col. 

——+o—_____ 
For the Companion. 


SADIE’S HOME. 
Talking in a busy way, 
From the morning early, 
To the fall of evening gray, 
Goes my little girlie. 
Chattering of home was she; 
“Where is home, my Sadie?” 
“Home 1s where my mamma be,” 
Quoth the little lady. 
gp 
“TEMPTATIONED.” 
Little Herbert had been forbidden to go ont of 
the yard. One day he found the gate open, and 
after hesitating a few moments, shut and fast- 
ened it At night, thinking no one had seen 
him, he told of it. ‘Papa, somebody left that 
gate wide open to-day, and it temptationed me 
to go out into the lot; but I asked Jesus to help 
me and He did, and I did not go, but just shut 
the gate up so tight I could not open it again.” 
If other children and older persons who are 
“temptationed”’ will ask Jesus to help them, 
and then shut the gate, they will save themselves 
much trouble. 
——_+o»—____ 
Do you want to know how to obey? 
What you ought to do, do right away. 


8. E. He 















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDING. 
ANIMALS. 


“A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair.” 
Shakespeare, 
“To admire superior sense and doubt their own. 
ope. 
“Tho very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt.” 
‘Shakespeare. 
“Careleas she is, with artful caro.”” 
Congreve. 
“Those sleeping stones 
Which like a waist do girdle thee about 


ake: 
“The sun of heaven, methought, was loth to 
Shake: 


“1 thought that I had died in sleep 
And was a blessed ghost.” 
Coleridge. 


2. 
PORTICAL RIDDLE. 


A large package or bundle 
Helve man out of jail,” 
Very 


andy to lift by; 
Speak the word wi 


re. 
set.”” 


thout fail. 


Children are quito apt to do, 
Is nover square, 

Where you exerciso your heels; 
Guess if you dare. 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 


=¥8 





‘Why ought this man to be sent to the poor-house? 

Why are his coat and hat like the spade? 

How does the condition of his hat indicate a part 
of his household expense? 


4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Whole, I am turned outward. 
Behead, and I ain a drama to be acted. 
Behead again, I am a song. 
Again, I am used to assent. 
Again, I am used as a consonant or vowel. 
. C.R.C. 


OROBS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in Eva, but not in May; 

‘My second is in ocean, but not in bay; 

My third is in channel, but not in sound; 

My fourth is in ounce, but not in pound; 

My fifth is in errand, but not in chore: 

My sixth is in bank, but not in shore; 

My seventh is in rock, but not in sand; 

My whole is found in a high elevation of land. 
c. 7. a. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 EA ER 
A A 
FHPees 
I "GES 
RAW om 
2CAINAN ACHSHAPH 
HILKIAH AMMONITE 
REDEEMER 
IBpzan ELI 
Saint EBENOS 
THORN 
COMFORTER 
IssACHAR HAGGALI 
Srvaw HANES 
HITTITE 
Ravas MAMMON 
Ipous 
SIBMAH AMABAT 
ELAH MEDAN 
NISSAN woDd 
“Christ is risen.” OLIVE 
O8EE 
zP HOD 


“He is rlsen indeed.” 
3. Easter eggs—Star, rat, ear, seat, grate, gate, 
geese, aster, tart, sea. 
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HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 


This, in the form of syrup, has become a popular 
medicine, it being equal to opium in its power to 
produce sleep, and far more agreeable to take. Its 
power to relieve pain is less, but it is less unpleasant 
in some of the immediate effects that follow its use. 
Its use, however, is not without danger, even of the 
gravest kind. 

Ita habitual use is followed by greater suscepti- 
bility to depressing influences. The sufferer be- 
comes nervous, emotional, hysterical, neuralgic and 
deficient in will-power. The ultimate results are 
delirium, imbecility and paralysis of certain parts. 

‘The craving for it, as in the case of opium, be- 
comes intolerable, and sleep—for which it was per- 
haps first sought—becomes impossible except imder 
its influence. These results are not immediate; in- 
deed, nono of them imy appear for a Jong time, but 
thoy are sare to come sooner or later. 

The hydrate of chloral is a romedy of great value 
in the hands of skilfnl physicians, but all such need 
to be careful how they prescribe it without fully 
cautioning their patients against its habitual use. 
The vory popularity of the syrup shows that multi- 
tudes have already entered within the outer circles 
of a resistless whirlpool. 


ates 
BLOWN FROM THE CARS. 

Passing from car to car when a train is in rapid 
motion is dangerous,—muach more so when a high 
wind blows. Only the train-hands and officials who 
are obliged to do it should risk such going to und fro. 
The New York Herald some time since received this 
sad incident from its Baltimore correspondent: 


Shortly before seven o’clock this evening, while 
the express train from New York was nearing Lin- 
wood, on the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad, between Chester and Wilmington, 
three students of Princeton College attempted to 
pass from the car in which they had been seated to 
acar in the rear. The wind was blowing fiercely 
from the northwest, and the first student was nearly 
blown from the platform. He Ipst his hat, and had 
to hold on tightly to the brake-wheel. The second 
student, a son of Dr. Vaughan, a prominent physi- 
clan of Wilmington, Del., was not so fortunate. 
The wind blew open his overcoat, and the garment 
filling by the fierce gust, the young man was blown 
backward and hurled with territic force over on the 
Delaware River side of the track. The train had 
gone on nbout four miles before the conductor was 
apprised of the accident. He was urged to return, 
but thonght it safer to run rapidly to Wilmington 
and despatch the particulars to Linwood. This was 
done, and when the express train reached Perry- 
ville a despatch froin Linwood awaited her, senting 
that a hand-car had been sent ont, and that the dead 
body of young Vaughan had been picked up. lis 
death must have been instantaneous, owing to the 
velocity at which the train was going when he fell. 
He had intended to take dinner with his father on 
Sunday, and return to college on Monday. He was 
about twenty-five years old. 


== 

STRUCTURE OF THE CHIMPANZEE. 

There are now no chimpanzees in this country, 
the only representatives of the species, a male and a 
female, having lately died at the Zoological Gardens, 
Philadelphia. The female died from pneumonia, 
and the male from grief at the loss of his compan- 
fon. Their bodies were dissected, and the following 
facts ascertained: 


There were marked differences between the brains 
of the two animals. The brain of the female, which 
died first, was found to closely resemble that of a 
human being, with the exception that the cerebrum 
did not cover the cerebellum, In the male, the cer- 
ebrnin was found to cover the cerebellum, indicat- 
ing greater intellectual power. 

Another difference is remarkable enliarity in 
in the formation of the vocal organs. ‘This pecniiai 
ity consists of a natural bagpipe, which communt- 
cates with the larynx or volce, extending to the 
breast and into tho armpita. It'is covered by pow- 
erful muscles. 





Ta discovering this singular physical arrangeinent, 
the dissuctur wrote to the Superintendent of the 
Zoological Gurden to inquire if the mule chimpanzee 
had any distinetave eall ur ery. 

‘The Superintendent replied that the “voice of the 
male, for xo young an animal, was siuuply enormous. 
Ita cry, when enraged, was loud, piercing and 
shrill.” 

It is a well-known fact that this vocal arrange- 
ment is found in the wale gorilla, the ourang-out- 
ang, ani the howling monkcys of Southern Africa, 
whose cry can be heard for miles. 


shoes Sg 
NEAR THE GALLOWS. 

Justice is sometimes administered by those who 
resemble Dogberry in the eagerness with which 
they welcome circumstances hostile to the accused. 
“Masters,” said this ancient officer of the watch to 
two gentlemen just arrested, “it is proved already 
that you are little better than false knaves; and it 
will go near to be thought so, shortly.” 


A young New-Yorker, named Wells, went one 
evening to Buoth’s Theatre. Taken with a fit of 
coughing, he left the theatre, intending to go home; 
but after going some little distance, it came on snow. 
ing go fast that he retraced his steps. 

8 he atrode along, two men cae rushing down 
the street, one of them dropping 2 gold watch and 
chain, which Wells picked up, and then went after 
the loser, running into the arms of a policeman, who 
marched him off to the station to explain matters. 
Presently, a messenger arrived in hot haste, saying 
the thief was wanted at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Wells was taken there, and brought face to face with 
a man lying on a lounge, covered with blood. 

“Is this the man who stabbed you?” asked the 
officer. 

“It is,” said the poor fellow, falling back, never 
to speak again. 

Wells was tried for the murder, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be hanged; and hanged he would have 
been if, a fortnight Betcre the day fixed for his exe- 
cation, a prisoner in Sing Sing had not confessed on 
his death-bed that he had robbed the man of his 
watch, then stabbed him and run off, afterwards 
dropping the watch as he ran. 


—_+—__. 
FUNNY INCIDENT. 
Nothing can be more amusing than to see a person. 


laughing at another for the mistake he has made 
himself. The Portland Transcript says: 


The other day, an Auburn doctor drove down to 
Barker Mill and hitched his horse. It happened his 
team was very similar to that of another gentleman 
in the same quarter. The doctor got through with 
his business, and on coming to his sleigh, found two 
gentlemen just getting in. 

Supposing they wanted to drive up town, he 
jnmped in between them, took up the reins ‘and 
drove on. The other two gentlemen looked at each 
other rather wildly, wondering why the doctor 
should jump into their team and take such liberties. 
‘They aaid nothing, however, but langhed at the doc- 
tor behind his back, while the latter drove on ata 
lively gait up town. 

On reaching a drug store, the doctor alighted and 
proceeded to hitch, politely remarking that he re- 
gretted his inability to haul them further. ‘The two 
men by this time were out of the sleigh and looking 
over the property, when suddenly an idea dawned, 
their hats fell over their faces, and they hastily 
moved southward, feeling as if they bad taken an 
extraordinarily large dose of nux vomica, 


= _ 42 
ACCURACY OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 


A triumph of electrical science is thns explained 
by the Philadelphia Ledger: 


In the cable news of Monday it was stated that the 
French Atlantic cable was “broken one hundred and 
sixty-one miles from St. Pierre, Miquelon, in five 
hundred fathoms water.” 

‘These few words show one of the many triumphs 
of modern electrical science. Here is a wire cord 
buried under three-fifths of a mile of the water of 
the ocean, and a hundred and sixty miles from land, 
and yet the people on shore can exactly locate the 
point at whieh it is broken! 

Strange as that seems, it is actnally done, and has 
beon time and again: ‘The repairing vesels will go 
out to the indicated point, throw over their gray 
pling hooks, and within a few hundred yards will 
find the broken ends and splice them. 

This wonder ia accomplished first by exact knowl- 
edge of the laws of electricity, which make known 
what amount of current a wire of a given dimension 
will carry, and the resistance it must overcome in 
going n given distance; and next, by the instruments 
mado by the mechanicians of our day, which will 
make the operation of both lawa visible to the expe- 
rienced observer, even if the break in the cable is a 
thoneand miles away and two miles under tho sea, 


+—— 


A CONUNDRUM. 
An eloquent Irish lawyer, named Henn, had this 
conundrum proposed to him: 


“Why should the captain of a ship never be ata 
loss for an egg?” 

The riddle was a new one to all present, and Henn 
was the only person who solved it. “Because he 
can always lay to” (lay two). 

He was asked, “How came you to guess that?” To 
whom he promptly replied, “Who had a better right 
to guess it than a Hen?” 

Ifenn was counsel fora Mr. Leader, and portrayed 
the injury his client suffered in such pathetic words 
as cause the plaintiff to shed tears. On being 
asked what had occurred to make him cry, 

“Oh,” he said, “though I knew I was wronged, I 
did not know to what extent I was injnred until Mr. 
Henn stated my case.”* 


a 
HIS WEAK SPOT. 


A young man who prides himself on his witticisms, 
and who unfortunately happens to be addicted to 
drink once in a while, recently became acquainted 
with a young lady ata friend’s honse. Hoping to 
show his wit, he graciously inquired,— 


“Miss —,, how do like Mr. Wright?” 

“Mr. Wright? What Mr. Wright?” 
young lady. 

“Why, the man who always does right,” he re- 
plied, with a simper. 

“Oh, yes, I xee! and yon, sir,” she added, quickly, 
“how do like Mr, Hall?” 

“Hall? What Hall do you mean?” 

















mused the 





To produce a loud sound, it s obvious thrt but a 
slight motion of the arms Was necessary. 


“Why, alco-Hall,” she said. 
The young man has since reformed. 





__ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat requires im- 
madinie attention, a8 neglect oftentuner resaits 1 svine 
incurable Lung Disease. “Brown's Bronehat Troches” 
will almost invariably give relief. 25c.a box. ( Com.) 
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& month, Every raduate guaranteed a paying situ- 
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HENRY 8, DATE, 116 Wash’n’g St., Chicago, 
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223 Chureh Street, I’hiladelphia, Pa. 
F. 
For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
rere. or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 
he price. ‘alnut, pe! 
8c, 9c, FALLS CO., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
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PATENTS. 


foralx 3-cent stampa. Satistaction guaranteed 
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‘No Patent, No Pay. Send for cironiar, 


Bankrupt Sale of Music 
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ROW. Shopper's. 497 Flehth St. New York. 
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84 Self-Inking Printing Press 
with complete outfit, $5 50. 8 larger sizes. 
> Catalogue and reduced price list for stamp. 
H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 25 centa—Fl_wers, Heads, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 
cents. DECALCOMANIE, 206'S..all, 10 cents; '100 
Assorted, 10 cents; 300 for 25 cents. Catalogue for stamp, 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 
EVERY BOY _<#*.$3 Press fit: 
a] cur, (Self-inker $8) 9 Larger sizes 
A For business, pleasure, young ot old 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc. 
Jor 2 stamp. KELSEY & Co. 
_ PRINTER, Scersio® ‘Meriden, Goat 
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Nustrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern Leaves, 
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witheach Album, J. F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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POPE M’F’G CO., 
85 Summer 8t., Boston, 
Enay to learn to ride. ordt- 
nary rider can go more miles ina 
day over common roads than a 
horse. Send 3ct atamp for price 
logue, with full information, 
Always take Musical Hours.” 
MUSICAL HOURS for APRIL 
contains the following beautiful 
pieces: Old-Fashioned Well—Pun- 








chinello— Curate’s Song— Darby 
and Joan—Think of Me Nevermore 
Slumber Song. sTRUMEN- 
TAL—Pavilion Waltzes — Lorely 
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PATENT RUBBER TARGET GUN. 








For Target practice in parlor or lawn: 
for squirrels and smiall game in woods. 
straight ana rifle. Length 39 inches. 

Gun complete with glove sight, 2 targets, 5 metal point 
ed arrows, $2, Sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Is universally e 
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ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and tade- 
mark of COLGATE & 
CO. on each package 
are a guarantee of su- 
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Best Sewing Machine inthe World 
Beautifal, (i . Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, Light, 
Silent. Easy. 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 
The great popularity of this machine has induced 
dealers in common tension machines to claim auto- 
matic and other features belonging exclusively to us. 
Examine and judge for yourself before purchasing. 


WEG. } Frery rennine needle t* thne stamped. 
ae 


Pat-Marei9-taer, | Buy noother, Need by mail, 
Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
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unclean teeth, becomes agreeable through the purifying 
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MIANURES 


Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agrical- 
ture in the Massachusetts Agricultural College. They 
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little book describing them, and giving directiot for enl- 
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SIMON CANFORD 
AND HIS DOG CARLO, 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Simon Canford lived with a hard man, and he 
had hard work and a plenty of it to do; but 
there was one thing about it which he liked. 

Mr. Wiggin, his employer, had a small poultry 
farm over on the Jersey shore, and he used often 
to send his chickens to market ina boat. Simon, 
though only seventeen years old, was sometimes 
intrusted with this part of the business, and it 
was the part which, as I have said, he liked. 

But liked is a very mild word for it. To push 
his skiff into the creek in the early morning; row 
out upon the great, broad, flashing river, and 
hoist his little sail to the breeze, if there was 
one; then go dashing away on the bright waves 
in the company of other sail-boats, amidst ships, 
and barges, and steamers, sometimes so near 
that he was tossed on their wakes; to breathe 
the cool salt air, and leisurely watch everything 
as he guided his little craft,—this was all a keen 
delight to the boy Simon. 

One day he had been over to the city, and sold 
his turkeys and chickens, when, as he was re- 
turning to his boat with a basket of groceries, 
whistling and thinking of the pleasant voyage 
home, he saw a sight which made him turn aside 
into a dirty street near the river. 

Some boys were tormenting a dog. Amid 
their shonts and laughter could be heard the 
poor creature’s yelps of pain and terror. Simon 
couldn't stand that. He ran to the spot. 

“What are you doing?” he cried, making his 
way into the crowd of boys. 

“Having some fun,” said a ragged, grinning, 
dirty-faced urchin, who was looking on. 

“Fun! Ishould say so!” saidSimon, ‘Whose 
dog is that?’ 

“Jeff Holand’s,"’ replied the dirty-faced boy. 

“Who is Jeff Holand? Where is he?’ Simon 
demanded. 

“That's him there tyin’ the tarred paper to 
the dog’s tail,”’ said the dirty-faced boy. 

Simon stepped up to Jeff Holand. 

“Ts this your dog?” he asked. 

“Yes, it is!’ the fellow answered, shortly. 
“What ’ave you got to say about it?’ 

“T gay it’s a mean thing you're doing!’ Simon 
exclaimed, keeping down his angry feelings as 
well as he could. ‘What has the dog done to 
you to deserve such treatment?” 

“Done?” laughed the fellow. ‘He haint 
done nothin’; that’s the trouble. He’s the mean- 
est pup you ever see! All he’s good for is to 
have a little fun with, and we’re goin’ to have 
it. Where's the matches, Jim?” : 

“You're not going to set fire to that tarred 
paper tied to his tail?’ 

“Yes, that’s jest what I’m going to do, Be 
ready,” said Jeff Holand, to a boy who was 
holding the dog; ‘‘slip the rope from his collar 
and let him scud the minute I say the word.” 

deff was a boy about Simon’s own age. He 
wore good clothes, and yet there was something 
coarse and repulsive in his looks. There were 
other boys quite as old as he, but none go well 
dressed, assisting him, and a dozen or more of 
all sizes looking on. 

It was a crowd Simon did not like the looks 
of. Besides, the basket in his hand contain- 
ing the groceries he had bought for Mrs. Wig- 
gin, and Mr. Wiggin’s money in his pocket, ob- 
tained from the sale of the poultry, made him 
timid. It wouldn’tdo for him to get into a quar- 
tel with these young roughs, and yet herould not 
bear to see the dog tormented. He glanced up 
and down the street hoping to see a policeman, 
but there was none in sight. 

“Look here,” said Simon, coming quickly to 
a resolution, “if you don't want him, give him 
to me.”" 

“Give him to you!’ echoed Jeff Holand, jeer- 
ingly. ‘‘What would I give him to you for?” 























SIMON CANFORD AND HI8 DOG CARLO. 


“To get rid of him, of course, if he’s good for 
nothing.’’ 

“But he is good for something,—to haye fun 
with.” And Jeff prepared to strike a match on 
the curbstone. 

Fortunately it broke. That saved Simon the 
trouble of knocking it from his hand, for he was 
now determined to save the dog at all hazards. 

“Well, I'll buy him of you,” he said, as Jeff 
was reaching for another match. 

“What']l ye give?” Jeff asked. 

“A shilling,” Simon answered, 

It was in the old days of York shilling pleces, 
value twelve and a half cents. Simon took one 
from his pocket, and made a tender of it to Jeff, 
who only laughed at him. 

“T'll give two,” said Simon. ‘That will buy 
you a good deal more and a good deal better fun 
than you can torture out of this poor dog.” 

“Say half a dollar and it’s a bargain,”’ suid 
Jeff, ‘‘He’s a first-rate dog,—he's a spaniel.” 

He was abont to strike another match. 

Half-dollars were not plenty with Simon. He 
had to work hard for his food and clothes (poor 
clothes they were, too), and one dollar 2 month. 
Two weeks’ wages it would take to rescue the 
spaniel, and what should he do with him then? 

Jeff struck the match. 

“ll give it!’ cried Simon, thrusting his foot 
between the tarred paper and Jeff's hand. 

“All right!” said Jeff. ‘Lemme see the color 
of your half-dollar.”” 

Simon showed the money, and the trade was 
concluded. 








trembling spaniel away. 

“Carlo; it’s engraved on the collar 
here,”’ said Jeff. ‘‘But you can’t have 
the collar; that’s worth more than the 
dog,—nor the rope, neither.”* 

“Keep your collar 
and rope, then,” said 
Simon. “I don't 
care.” 

He took from his 
pocket some cord 
which he had used for 
tying the legs of his 
chickens together, 


eg newaNeron Rr 


and soon had one end fast to the 
dog's neck. The collar, meanwhile, 
was unbuckled and pocketed by 
Jeff, who then ran off to spend his half-dollar, 
while Simon walked in the other direction with 
his dog. 

Cario went wiilingiy, for he was a knowing 
animal, and it had not taken long for him to 
learn that he had fallen into the hands of a friend. 
His cringing head was lifted, his drooping tail 
rose also with his rising confidence, and by the 
time Simon reached his boat, the happy and 
grateful creature was capering by his side. 

Simon was delighted. 

“He’s a great deal better dog than I thought,’” 
he said, turning to admire him. ‘‘He’s well fed, 
too. I wonder how that scamp ever got to own 
him. Carlo! Carlo!’ 

And Simon felt a thrill of joy when Carlo 
jumped up and licked his hands. 

“He's a splendid fellow!”’ he exclaimed. “I 
wouldn't sell him for—not for ten dollars! 
But’’—a wave of trouble rolled over his content 
—‘what will old Mr. Wiggin say?” 

He got the dog into the boat, hoisted sail, and 
pushed off. Carlo was tied at first to the thwart, 
but once well away from the shore, Simon re- 
leased him and took him into the stern. With 
one hand on the tiller, and the other on the neck 
of the animal at his side, he was for half an hour 
happier than he had ever been in his life. The 
poor, lonely, hard-worked boy had now some- 
thing to love. 

“A hundred dollars wouldn’t buy him!’’ he 
exclaimed aloud, as he patted Carlo’s head and 
stroked his soft, beautiful ears. ‘I wouldn’t 
part with him for anything! How handsome he 
is! He’s the handsomest dog I ever saw!’” 

And in his new-born pride and affection he 
gave Carlo a caress. Carlo in return whined 


wistfully and fondly, and licked his new mas- 


ter’s face. 
The boy's heart was almost too full of happi- 


! took hold of the rope to lead the poor 
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“Yes, sir, but the buy took it off,’ Simon an- 
swered, 

“Any name on it?’ 

“Yes, the dog’s name, Carlo. I didn’t notice 
anything else.”" 

The old man coughed, packered his lips, ad- 
justed his glasses, and returned to his news- 
paper. A minate later, Simon saw him cutting 
something out of it with the old lady’s scissors. 

Mr. Wiggin passed the slip to Mrs. Wiggin. 
She looked at it, exclaimed, ‘Why, massy 
sakes!’ and passed it back to Mr. Wiggin. 

Mr. Wiggin placed it in his pocket-book, drew 
his lips in again, with a satisfied expression, and 
once more looked out on Simon and his com- 
panion. 

“Has that dog had a good dinner?’ he in- 
quired. 

“I gave him a little something,”’ Simon con- 
fessed. 

“Well, give him some more,” said the old 
man. ‘Wife, see what you can pick up for 
him. If we keep a dog, we must feed him. 
And if we feed him,” he added, after a pause, 
“he ought to be our dog. You won't object to 
give up your claim to him, will ye, Simon?” 

The boy hardly knew what to say, so great 
was his astonishment. 

“I believe you told us you gave half a dollar 
for him,” the old man went on, while Simon 
was thinking what answer to make. “I don’t 
mind paying ye that. It’s a better dog ’n I 
thought. We can make him handy about the 
place.” 

And the close-fisted Wiggin actually offered 
Simon the money! 

“T'll think about it; I guess I won't take it 
now,” replied the -boy, wondering what had so 
changed the old man’s sentiments regarding the 
unwelcome ‘“whelp.” 

It must have been something in the newspaper. 

Whatever it was, Mr. Wiggin had cut it out; 
and yet Simon felt a keen curiosity to search 
the columns from which the slip had been taken. 

He did not have a chance until evening, for 
the old man now told him that it was time for 
him to go to work, 

Mr. Wiggin was unusually cheerful that after- 
noon. He had no longer a word to say of the 
boy's folly in buying and bringing home a 
“worthless pup;’’ and at night Carlo was once 
more generously fed. 


At—~-emmmor Siman took up.the paper. _ It. 
was a copy of the Sun. Among the columns of 


advertisements was one headed, ‘‘Lost.”” It 
was from this that the clipping had been made. 

Simon noted the date of the paper, the page, 
the column, and the position in the column of 
the cut. 

“It's an advertisement for Carlo!” he said to 
himself, “‘probably offering a reward, or the old 
man wouldn’t act so.”” 

Troubled and anxious, he glanced over the 
paper here and there, appearing to read; then 
flung it down, got up, and went out to look at 
Carlo in the shed. 

In a little while, he came back and stood in 
the door. 

“Did you tie him?’ he asked. 

“Tie who? Oh, the dog?” said Mr. Wiggin. 
“Hem! yes; I thought he'd better be tied.” 

“But you said there was no need of tying him; 
you hoped he would run away,” Simon remind- 
ed him. 

His heart swelled, and his voice trembled as 
he spoke, for he knew there was some sinister 
design against him and Carlo. 

“That was at first, But I've made up my 
mind to give him a trial. And—hem!’’—the old 
man cleared his throat again, and crossed his 
legs in a new position—‘‘I’m going to town my- 
self with the poultry in the morning. I shall 
drive, and I thought I'd take the dog along, to 
see if he can be larnt to guard a wagon.” 

Simon had always been afraid of the old man. 
But now, pale and trembling though he was, he 
spoke up boldly. 

“I'm not willing to let Carlo go, unless I go 
with him.” 

“Not willing!’ 

And the old man stared at him in grim aston- 
ishment. 

“No, sir!” said Simon, firmly, 

“And why not, young man?’ 

“Because if I do, I shall never see him again.” 

“Why, can’t yon trust him with me? Won't 
I take good care of him?” 

“Not such care as J want to have taken of 
him,” Simon answered, without flinching be- 
fore the harsh voice and cold gray eyes. ‘You 
don’t like him, You've hated him till to-day. 
Bat you’ve found something in the paper about 
him, and now yon want to take him from me.” 

“Suppose I want to get him for the owner; 
you'll give him up to the owner, won't you?” 
said the old man. 











THE YOUTH’S 


“Then that is what you mean to do!’’ Simon 
exclaimed, passionately. 

The old man ‘seemed to be aware that farther 
concealment was useless. He spoke out plainly. 

“Yes; and you may as well know it. The 
owner has advertised for him, and I'm going to 
take him back.” 

“There's a reward offered for him, I suppose,” 
said Simon, swallowing back a great lump that 
rose in his throat. 

‘Well, yes, a small one,” said the old man, 
“You shall have your share on’t. But I think 
I'm entitled to my share, too, since I’ve harbored 
and fed the dog.” 

“You've harbored and fed him!” said the boy, 
indignantly. ‘You'd have kicked him away 
from the door, if it hadn't been for me! You’?—— 

But he checked himself. It was no use for him 
to have words with the hard and obstinate old 
man, and he knew it. 

“Go to bed!” said Mr. Wiggin, sternly. 

The boy's anger and grief burst forth ina gush 
of tears. He obeyed, and went up stairs to bed, 


bat not to sleep. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
A MIDSHIPMAN’S BUTTON. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Four young people were embarking for a row 
on Niagara River. The two young men were 
sophomores,—Charley Beals, of Union College, 
and his visitor, John Stout, of Amherst. 

One of the girls was Ida Vick. Like Charley, 
she had a friend with her for the vacation, a 
boarding-school mate. This friend’s name was 
rather funny,—not her real name, Margaret Ship- 
man, which was sensible enough. When a baby, 
her father had called her Ridget, because she 
was but a mite in size, and this nickname had 
clung to her. Midget was, of course, shortened 
by her girl friends to Midge; Midge Shipman 
became Mid-Shipman, and Mid-Shipman was 
often Middy. 

These four young peuple were together almost 
every day during that summer vacation. It isa 
question whether one of them drew a sober breath 
during all their intercourse. They found what 
they called fun in everything, They seemed to 
be living in an atmosphere of laughing-gas. 
They did nothing but giggle. They called them- 
selves “The Merry Quartette.”” Some of their 
aeqratnteecce a yout Ul twu uldor called them 
“*The Silly Quartette.” 

They were silly, that is true, but I wonder if 
we are not all silly to those who from a position 
of seniority look back upon us. 

This quartette found something so very fanny 
in getting into a boat that one would sup- 
pose from hearing them they were-never likely 
to accomplish that somewhat delicate fent. 
“This midshipman,”’ said Ida Vick, staggering 
from side to side of the rocking skiff, and trying 
to reach a seat, ‘‘has never been on water be- 
fore, so I hope you young gentlemen will not 
attempt to ‘exploit’ on this ride.”’ 

All the party laughed. 

“‘We’ll try to restrain the heroic daring of our 
souls,” said Charley Beals, ‘‘and keep to the 
straight marks of rowing. We shall not even 
indulge in a pot-hook.”” (Laughter.) 

“We shall not,’ said John Stout, “‘for the sake 
of illustrating how gallantly and devotedly we 
would risk our lives for the rescue of the precious 
freight in our charge, we shall not upset the 
skiff,—if we can helpit.’” (Prolonged laughter.) 

“Pray don’t,” said Ida, laughing so she could 
scarcely speak. ‘We'll take your oarsmanship 
for granted, and your strength of arm, so you 
will not need to go very far into the Rapids to 
show how you can pull against them.” (Laugh- 


ter. 

“hot to the very brink of the Falls, at any 
rate,” the midshipman added. (Laughter. ) 

“Seriously,” said John, laughing, “haven’t 
you ever been on water before?” 

“Only once before," Middy answered. ‘When 
I was four years old, I fell into acistern.’’ (Pro- 
longed laughter. ) 

“And who pulled you out?’ said John. 

“Not ‘great John Stont.’”” 

How the quartette did laugh at this! 

“Oh, that I had been there to rescue you, or 
to perish with you!’ John clasped his hands, 
and rolled up his eyes, but straightway unrolled 
them to join the others in laughing. 

“Look out for the steering, John,” called 
Charley, who was at the oars, 

Nobody, not even John himself, knew how it 
happened, but at this moment over he went, 
turning almost a complete somersault as he was 
plunged over the side of the boat into the river. 
Tinmediately there was the greatest excitement 
and confusion on board. 

Ida jumped to her feet, and then shrieked, 
“Mercy! help! murder!” 
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Charley dropped the oars, and made a lunge 
at John’s boot as it was disappearing in the 
water, but missed it, and nearly overturned the 
boat. It would have gone over if Ida hadn’t 
dropped on the other side. 

The midshipman screamed to Ida to stop 
screaming, and rushed to the rescue of John 
with such vehemence that she lost her balance, 
and tumbled over the side of the boat into the 
river. Fortunately she clutched the edge of the 
boat with one hand as she went over; somehow 
she got the other hand in John’s locks, and as 
she plunged, soused his head under water. 

Just then Ida seized hold of Middy’s dress 
skirt and Charley’s coat skirts. By this time 
Charley was helping to hold John’s head above 
water, and having got his hand in the drowning 
boy’s necktie, was choking him. 

Charley pulled, and Middy pulled, for she had 
now recovered her senses, thanks to Ida’s hold 
of her dress. Then the necktie broke in Char- 
ley’s hands; but the midshipman plunged and 
got another hand in the unfortunate’s hair, and 
held on till Charley got hold again. 

All the time she was encouraging Ida to hold 
on to the skirts, Then John caught at the 
careening boat, and Middy was pulled and helped 
back to it by Ida, and then all three hanled in 
John's dripping body. 

They all sat panting and puffing for a moment, 
bat as soon as they could find breath enough, 
what did they do? Why, of course they all four 
burst out laughing. 

“How much are you damaged?” said Charley. 

“There’s no harm done,’’ said John, “unless 
T have lost some hair. I feel cool aga fish. I'll 
soon dry in this sun,”’ 

“You promised you wouldn’t ‘exploit,’ ’” said 
Ida. 

“Don’t complain of him,” said Charley. ‘He 
has done us a favor. That somersault was the 
touchstone to show what heroic stuff we're made 
of. I shall always think better of myself for the 
noble part I’ve borne in this rescue. The mid- 
shipman deserves promotion for her heroism. If 
she keeps on at this rate, she’l] soon come to be 
an admiral.” 

“I suppose I’ve done nothing worthy of im- 
mortality,” said Ida, pretending to pout, “The 
next time I won’t scream, but I'll let yon all go 
to the bottom."” 

“I appreciate that you did something beside 
screaming. Yon held on to my skirt till you 
ripped It from the belt,” said Middy, trying to 
pin up the gap. 

“Oh, we're all heroes but John!”’ said Charley. 
“He's the only one who hasn’t won a ribbon.” 

“There, my feats have cost me a button!” 
Middy said, as one snapped off her dress waist 
and fell on her lap. 

“You'll have to give it to me, since I haven’t 
any ribbon,” said the rescued sophomore. 

“You shall have it,” she replied, handing it 
over to him,—a pearl button, white as rice and 
clear as porcelain. 

John dropped it in his purse. “I shall keep 
this in memory of my rescne from a watery 
grave, and leave it to my heirs.”” 

“Pshaw!’’ langhed Charley; ‘he'll give it 
away to the first girl who wants a button for her 
charm-string.”” 

“J shall never part with it unless,” said John, 
“TI can see that it’s to my advantage.”” 

“We may never meet ggain,” said Middy, 
with make-believe pathos. 

““We may never,” said John, reciprocating the 
make-believe emotion. 

Now all this seems very foolish to you, read- 
er, but I am writing what you may call “pre- 
sonal history.’’ Perhaps most persons have 
been equally foolish at some time in their lives. 
After the laugh Middy continued, ‘But this 
button shall be a sacred token to me, like a king’s 
signet-ring, 9 sure passport to my favor. One 
who approaches me with this button shall find 
grace in my sight.” 

“You'll stand by that?” said John. 

“Try me,” she said, ‘when Iam on fortune’s 
pinnacle, and you are struggling with adversity.” 

‘Well, you just get up on the pinnacle, and 
see if I don’t,” said John. “I'll keep the other 
side of the contract. I mean to get up a tussle 
with adversity just for the sake of testing the 
open sesame powers of this button. If adversity 
should hide from me, I'll hunt it up; if it flee 
from me, I'll follow it to the world’s end, but I'll 
have my fight. I'm bound to have it. You may 
count on seeing this button again.” 

“Don’t burlesque life’s realities in this way,” 
said Ida. 

“What do you know about life’s realities? 
You never had one of them,’ said Charley, 
laughing. 

“We all had one when that tumble was made 
into the water,’”’ she said. 

“Why, that was just some of John’s fun to 
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show off his gymnasium training. Why, John 
can swim like a whale. You couldn't drown 
him any more than you could drown a goose. 
He just wanted to prove our love. If Ida hadn't 
been here to scream for him, and Middy hadn’t 
been courageous enough to take him up tenderly 
and lift him with care, and if he hadn't known 
that he had my manly arm to rescue him, he’d 
have regained this boat without any help what- 
ever.” (Prolonged laughter.) 

But time would fail before half the thoughtless 
talk of those young people could be given, and 
your patience would fail in reading if it could be 
given, and the four young people wonld com- 
plain that I am worse than a phonograph, un- 
veiling after long years not their words only, but. 
their looks and gestures, and the thoughts and 
motives of their souls,—that is, if they had then 
any such things as thoughts, 

They avoided, of course, the public streets on 
their return from the river-ride. As they were 
passing along a side street, a little girl snddeniy 
rose up from the curbstone and stood directly in 
their walk,—a wan little thing, who seemed all 
bones and eyes. The eyes were a wonderful 
pair, large and of a dark purple, like the purple 
of a pansy, and so sad fur such a little face! 

-‘Please give me a penny,” she said. 

The quartette halted. Ida and John were the 
advance couple. Simultaneously their purses 
were opened; Ida put five cents into the thin 
hand, while John said he hadn't any money 
smaller than a two-dollar bill. 

“Do as some folks do at church,”’ Charley ad- 
vised from the rear; ‘‘contribute a button.”” 

“Pm not going to give her anything,” said 
Middy, stoutly. ‘What good can a penny do 
her? If I conld take her and train her to earn a 
living, it would be worth while. I'll warrant 
she’s begging for some wretched man or wom- 
an, who'll spend the money for drink. I won’t 
give her a penny.” 

“You cold-hearted creature!’ said Charley. 

“Tl be bound you will give her something,”” 
said John. 

“I'll be bound I won’t!”’ said Margaret, pugna- 
ciously. 

“Pl follow your advice, Charley. I'll contrib- 
ute a button,” said John. “Here, little girl, 
take this to the young lady back there.” 

“Now, that isn’t fair,"” Margaret cried, as she 
saw the button dropped into the little hand. 

“Go on!"" John said. 

The child went back to Margaret, and stood. 
holding ont the button. 

“Redeem it,” said John. ‘Keep your prom- 
ise. You promised that any one who ap- 
proached you with that button should find favor 
in your sight.”” 

“I won't give her a penny,’ Margaret repeat- 
ed, “yet I'll keep my promise. Come along, 
little girl.” 

“Cinderella and the godmother,” said Ida. 

When they reached Ida’s home, Margaret 
went to her room, leading her charge, declaring 
that the others, and especially John, should not 
know what she was going to do for the stranger. 

“I know,” said Ida. ‘‘You’ll teach her ber 
p’s and q’s, or ‘Mary’s Little Lamb.’ ” 

“TI guess calisthenics,” said Charley. 

“Its drawing-room entree,’ said John. 

Half an hour later, while these three were 
speculating about the matter, and eating peaches, 
they heard from Margaret's chamber a faint 
sound of singing. Soon after, Margaret came 
eagerly down to them with kindled face, almost 
dragging the child. 

“It’s perfectly wonderful!’ she burst ont, “I 
want you to hear this little thing sing. She 
has the most marvellous voice!”’ 

“An infant phenomenon!” said John, 

‘An embryo Jenny Lind!’ Charley added. 

Margaret lifted the phenomenon on to a table. 

“{’m glad she’s been washed and combed,” 
one of the boys said. 

“Now sing, ‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair,’ ” 
Margaret said. 

Without any urging, as if she had been told 
to go on breathing, the child opened her mouth, 
and out gushed the aria in such volume, and 
purity, and sweetness, as to silence at once the 
joking langhter, and to rivet attention. 

“Tt is wonderful!” said Ida. 

“Very!” said the boys. 

‘T’m going to take her home with me and get 
papa to have her trained in music,” Margaret 
said. “I wish you'd all stop laughing. I mean 
to write to-day, and ask mamma if I may.” 

“Donna Quixote!” langhed John. 

“Whenever,” Margaret said, ‘“‘a body pro 
poses to do anything more for a poor child than 
to give it a penny, people begin to cry, ‘Quixot- 
ic!’ [I'm not afraid of being called Quixotic. 
I’ve no doubt Florence Nightingale was called 
Quixotic till she succeeded in doing what she 
set out todo. I'm going right to work to make 
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up some clothes for the little thing. You'll help 
me, won't you, Ida, if these boys won't?” 

“Why, I don’t know anything about cutting 
and making children’s clothes,”’ said Ida. 

“I don’t, either, but we can read up the fash- 
jon magazines.” Everybody laughed. 

“First, you’ve got to find the phenomenon’s 
people, and see if they’re willing to make youa 
present of her,”’ Ida suggested. 

“Yes,”’ Margaret assented. 

“Where does your mother live, little girl?” 

“T haven’t got a mother, just a woman that 
washes.” 

“Have you a father?’ continued Margaret. 

“No, ma’am.” 











‘Has she a sister? 

Has she a brother? 
Or is there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 

Yet, than all other?” 


It was John who quoted this, and Margaret 
who said,— 

“I think you’re entirely too old for such be- 
havior.””. She drew down her face to say this, 
and then drew it up to laugh. 

“Well,” said John, “tell me what you want 
me to do for the adopted child.”” 

“Somebody,”’ Margaret answered, ‘“‘must see 
her people; somebody must telegraph papa for 
money; somebody must do some shopping, and 
then there are patterns to be got, and a dress- 
maker to be engaged.”” 

After much laughing and chatting, the work 
was parcelled among the friends. The part as- 
signed John was to get a pair of shoes fitted to 
the phenomenon. 

Margaret had attended to the interviewing of 
the child’s friends. She had no trouble in get- 
ting the little waif made over to her. In due 
time, too, she received the consent of her par- 
ents to the trial of her plan, though they proph- 
esied that she would be disappointed in her 
prodigy. 

So it came to pass that a gifted child was res- 
cued from ignorance and poverty. She has re- 
ceived careful musical training. Her friends 
are sanguine as to her future, though the trial 
for public success is yet to be made. This win- 
ter, she is to make her debut, on which occasion, 
the merry quartette, sobered by years that have 
followed, are all pledged to be present, with sym- 
pathy and bouquets. 

The chemists tell us of an acid in which gold 
may be held in solution, and nothing be seen of 
it but sparkling bubbles, until another acid is 
added, when the gold is precipitated, and ap- 
pears below in all its richness and beauty. So 
bright but volatile young people sometimes 
need only to be brought in contact with an ob- 
ject like that little waif, to develop characters 
of sterling worth and loveliness. 
+o 
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SCARED. 

The hardships and perils of life upon the border 
were not all endured by our forefathers. Even now 
upon the remote frontier there are people living 
through hours of privation and terror, which we, in 
our safe and convenient homes, know nothing of. 

The adventure related in this simple sketch oc- 
curred only a few months since, upon the Kansas 
frontier, during the late troubles with the Cheyenne 
Indians. 

Mr. Hobson, a former resident of Indiana, had 
met with business reverses in consequence of which 
he determined to begin life anew in the far Weet. 
He gathered what little household property was left 
to him, and in a wagon drawn by two horses jour- 
neyed to his new home. 

He selected land far from any railroad or settle- 
ment, becruse such land was cheaper, and having 
built himself a log cabin, he managed in mueh pri- 
vation to live through the first year. 

The Indian troubles began during the second year, 
and caused the family a good deal of anxiety. They 
were not molested, however, and had begun to feel 
almost easy again. One day Mr. Hobson had gone 
to his nearest neighbor’s, a distance of several miles, 
with his horses and wagon. Mrs. Hobson was in the 
house boiling hominy in a kettle in the great fire- 
place. She needed a bucket of water, and started 
to get it, when, as she reached the door of the cabin, 
she saw a dozen Indians coming directly to the 
house. 

They did not see her. Without waiting to fasten 
the door, she caught her baby, an infant of eight 
months, from its low box-cradle, and in her fright 
rushed up a ladder which stood in one corner of the 
house to a low loft above. 

Laying the baby on a pile of quilts, with desperate 
strength she pulled the ladder up after her, and shut 
down the trap-door. Then she crouched in a corner 
by the chimney with her babe in her arms. 

‘The savages entered the lower room, and com- 
menced searching and plundering in great glee. 

They snatched the clean blue woollen coverlets 
and blankets from the beds and wrapped themeelves 
in them, threw the pillows on the floor and sat upon 
them, and appeared particularly delighted with the 
feather-bed, which was the pride of Mrs. Hobson’s 
heart, 

Through a crack in the floor, which was also the 
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ceiling of the lower room, Mrs. Hobson watched 
them. Every instant she feared their noisy shouts 
would wake the baby; but fortunately the child was 
undisturbed by the revel going on below. 

In a few minutes the savages discovered the kettle 
of hominy, and in great glee it was set upon the 
hearth, dipped out into pans, pots, crocks, gourds, 
anything they could lay hands on, and devoured. 
Even in her terror Mrs. Hobson wondered what 
their throats were made of that they could swallow 
it so scalding hot. 

It appeared to sharpen their appetites, for they 
began to search for more food. Presently one of 
them found a sack of potatoes under a cupboard. 

“Paddys! paddys!” he shouted, gleefally; “Injun 
roast paddys; make big fire, get big roast. Big heap 
paddys!”” 

Mrs. Hobson knew that many of the Indians called 
Trish potatoes “paddys,” so, though she could not 
see the sack, she knew what they had found. They 
returned to the fireplace, and poured the potatoes 
down in a heap on the floor. Then they drew the 
coals and ashes upon one side, and soon had nearly 
a half-bushel of the potatoes roasting in the ashes. 

They sat down to wait for their expected feast, and 
as Mrs. Hobson peeped throngh the crack in the 
floor at them, so dirty, ugly and repulsive, s way of 
escape occurred to her. What could she do? 

As she glanced despairingly round the low, dark 
loft, she saw in a corner a little red chest. Now 
came an answer to her question. 

“Henry's powder is in that chest. If I could only 
throw some of it down into the fire and frighten 
them, or burn them a little! 

“I can! I can!” she thought the next instant. “If 
I can get my hand into the hole in the chimney, I 
can.” 

Creeping softly to the chimney, she put up her 
hand and felt for the hole. This chimney was built 
of mud and sticks, and up in the loft the mad had 
dried, cracked and broken away in one place. Mr. 
Hobson had often declared he must mend that hole, 
but he was always so busy it was not yet done, and 
now how glad Mrs. Hobson was that it was still 
there. 7 

She found that the hole was large enough to admit 
her hand, and then she was sure her plan would 
work, for she knew these Cheyennes were the veriest 
cowards, easily scared at what they did not under- 
stand. 

Very slowly and carefully she crept to the chest, 
opened it with the greatest care, and took out the 
can of powder. In doing s0 she saw a small tin 
mustard-box, which contained some sulphur. “The 
very thing!” she thought. “I don’t know what 
they'll do together, but the sulphur will nearly 
choke them to death, I’m sure, and I'll try.it. 

She poured part of the sulphur from the box; then 
she poured into the box some powder, and shook 
the contents till they were well mixed. With a 
silent prayer she slipped softly back to the chimney, 
thrust the little box as far as she could into the hole, 
and tarned it. In a second there was a quick, 
smothered report, @ hissing noise, and the next in- 
stant, yelling, coughing, choking, screaming and 
tumbling over one another, the savages were all 
rushing out of doors. 

Mrs. Hobson was almost stifled hersel? by the hor- 
rible smell and smoke which came up through the 
cracks of the floor, but she dared not venture down 
until stillness below had convinced her that her vis- 
itors were not likely to return. 

Then she lifted the trap, pushed down the ladder, 
and went down. What a scene of confusion met 
her eyes! Bed-clothes, pillows, pans, dishes and 
household belongings were scattered over the floor, 
and the explosion had thrown ashes, blackened 
coals and half-roasted potatoes all over the room! 

But the Indians had fled. Mr. Hobson came home 
half an hour later, and found his wife restoring 
orderamong the household goods. The superstitious 
Indians did not venture to return. 

Marris Dyes Barirrs. 
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“IN A SLICK.” 
By F. H, Converse. 

One knows comparatively little concerning “rapid 
transit” who has never ridden in a whale-boat be- 
hind an exasperated and obstinate whale. Writers 
describe such an experience as fall of “thrilling ex- 
citement.”” I would add that it is also full, even to 
overflowing, of personal discomfort, as well as being 
attended with danger. 

An ugly whale will endeavor ‘to stave the boat, a 
frightened one will make every effort to pull it 
down, and an obstinate one will ran you to wind- 
ward, so far at times that it is necessary to cut the 
line and let him go to avoid being lost at sea in an 
open borat. 

The whale of which I am about to write was one 
of the latter class. Westrack him with the harpoon 
about sunset after three hours of extreme effort. 
The irpn held fast, and the whale started off at a 
tremendous rate. Held by the line, the boat tore 
through the sea at the risk of being swamped. It 
seemed to me that we must be going at least a mile 
a minate. 

‘We rushed at this unpleasant rate of speed through 
the fast-gathering darkness, with the boat continu- 
ally about half-full of water despite our constant 
bailing. On the whale drove, and Capt. Block 
looked from the boat-hatchet to the tautened line 
in surly meditation. 

The full moon rose above a dark cloud-bank, 
flonding the sea with a light almost equivalent ton 
softened noonday, The silver beams also revealed 














something like forty triangular shark-fins following 
closely in the boiling wake of the buat. There was 
nothing pleasant in the prospect of an overturn 
among 4 school of hungry sharks. 

But at last there is a perceptible slackening of 
speed. 

“Get hold of that line and stand ready to haul!” 
said Capt. Block, taking the heavy whale-gan from 
its covered beckets, and bracing himself squarely 
in the bows. 

“Now for it!” mutters little Binney, the boat- 
steerer, nervously gripping the handle of his eigh- 
teen-foot steering-oar, and craning himself eagerly 
forward. 

“Jest a leetle beaft the for'ard fin, cap'n,” he 
whispers, excitedly. At no other time would he 
have been so presumptuous as to proffer advice, but 
the temptation was irresistible. 

With a grant which might signify anything from 
contemptuous acquiescence upward, Capt. Block 
took deliberate aim at the mountain of flesh about 
which the water swirls and swishes. 

There is a second or two of breathless suspense, 
as, oar in hand, we await the result. Then comes a 
sharp report, followed by the dull explosion of the 
bomb-lance in the very vitals of the whale. 

“Stern all! stern all!” shouts the captain, in a 
frenzy of excitement, as the whale, with a terrible 
convulsion, throws his huge bulk quivering full ten 
feet in air! 

But the command needs no repetition. There is 
no temptation to linger beneath an eighty-barrel 
whale suspended for a second in mid-air. Witha 
crash that makes our swift-flying boat tremble, the 
whale strikes the surface of the sea. 

“Killed with one lance!—hoora: yells little 
Binney, as with a vast puff the whale rolls partially 
over on its side, and the ocean is dyed with the 
blood from its blow-hole. Even Capt. Block, who 
during the flurry has berated the crew with words 
of unpleasant import, now suffers his mahogany 
visage to be contorted into the semblance of a 
wooden smile. 

“And now where's that thunderin’ schooner?” 
impatiently demands the captain, gazing around the 
moonlit sea, as though he expected to see the 
schooner close at hand with gangway unshipped, 
and head and fluke-chains all ready for making fast 
alongside. 

The fact that the vessel in question is probably 
slowly beating to windward, or the chance that the 
whale kept straight on his course when we were last 
seen from aloft, counts for nothing. Neither do the 
trifling circumstances of a light wind anda heavy 
bank of clouds, which has now totally obscured the 
moon, serve as excuses for delay. 

‘When both the mates’ and captain's boats are out, 
a shipkeeper is not only expected to keep track of 
them, “blow high or blow low,” but he must, with 
the assistance of cook and steward,—generally the 
only other men left on board a Provincetown whaler, 
—work the vessel, shorten sail if necessary, get up 
from below and send aloft the heavy ‘“cutting-in” 
gear in readiness for immediate use, and woe be- 
tide him if, through storm, or calm, or darkness, he 
be not on time! 

But while I have been speaking of this unenviable 
office, the wind, which heretofore has been blowing 
in light and fitful puffs, has increased to half a gale. 
‘The sea, too, has risen, and vivid flashes of lightning, 
accompanied by thunder that seems to jar the very 
marrow in one’s bones, tell us of a tropical squall. 

Our boat, hauled directly under the whale’s lee, is 
fastened stem and stern by irons bedded in the thick 
blubber, A boat-lantern is hoisted on tho end of a 
lance whose blade is thrast in the monster's back. 

Rising and falling with a motion by no means un- 
pleasant, we are almost as secure from danger, from 
wind and sea, as though at anchor in a landlocked 
harbor. 

Do you express surprise at such a statement? 
Know, then, that in whalemen’s vernacular we are 
“lying in a slick,” or “sleep.” 

A few lance thrusts have caused the oil to exnde 
copiously from the blubber, and this oil has formed. 
acharmed circle about us, into which the agencies 
of the storm do not venture. 

Mr. Binney tucks himself up in the stern sheets 
with as mach composure as though he were in his 
bunk. Capt. Block alternately peers over the light- 
ning-lit sea, and revilea the crew for shivering in 
the rain, which is now coming down by bucketsful. 

A vivid flash suddenly shows our schooner hove 
to, a mile or two distant, whereat Capt. Block ex- 
pectorates violently and mutters,—with undoubted 
reference to the mate in command of the vessel,— 
that he thonght the plaguy fool would do just so. 
Even the blue light burned from her deck in token 
that he has seen our signal lantern avails not to 
soothe the captain's fault-finding nature. 

By daybreak the squall had passed, and having 
made the whale fast alongside the schooner, we were 
permitted to change our raiment and break our fast 
preparatory to “cutting in and trying out.” 


—_——_+e+—__—__ 


WHERE HONOR IS BESTOWED. 


New England clergymen of the old school were 
noted for being well-dressed. Occasionally one was 
met with, like Dr. Hemmenway, of Wells, Mass., 
who was careless as to his ontward appearance. 

He was once chosen with Dr. Samuel Deane, of 
Portland, and others, to attend a council at a place 
to reach which they had to cross the Androscoggin 
River. When Dr. Deane reached the ferry, he in- 
quired of the ferryman if Dr. Hemmenway had 
crossed the river that morning. The reply was that 
he had not. 











On reaching his destination, Dr. Deane was sur- 
prised to find Dr. Hemmenway had preceded him. 

“Why,” said he, “the ferryman told me that no 
minister had crossed in his boat. He evidently did 
not take you for a minister. Had your head been 
adorned with a spruce white wig, such as clergymen 
generally wear, he would have been at no loss as to 
your profession.’’ 

“I know,” replied Dr. Hemmenway, “that it is 
customary to bestow more abundant honor on the 
part that lacketh.”” 

—_~—+e+__—_ 


For the Companion. 
CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT. 
By William H. Rideing. - 

The military academy at West Point is maintained 
by the United States Government to prepare young 
men for commissions in the army. Each congres- 
sional district is entitled to have a cadet in the in- 
stitution, and appointments are made by the Secre- 
tary of War on the nomination of the Representa- 
tive of the district in which a vacancy occurs. 

Suppose that a vacancy occurs in the reader's dis- 
trict, the Congressman announces it in the local 
newspapers, and holds a competitive examination. 
The most successful candidate is recommended to 
the Secretary of War, who appoints him, and orders 
him to report at West Point on June ist for a far- 
ther examination by the Academic Board. . 

The candidate who comes from Maine may be 
the son of a poor farmer, and the one who comes 
from Delaware may be the son of a millionnaire,— 
one may be shabbily dressed and awkward in man- 
ners, the other adorned by a fashionable tailor, and 
refined by contact with polite society,— but they 
have a common cause; one object has brought them 
together, and a bond of sympathy unites them. 

This bond is strengthened by the estrangement 
which exists between the cadets and the newcomers. 
‘Until the examination takes place, the latter are 
lodged apart from the former, and the boy in uni 
form, although he may not have been in the academy 
a year, impertinently speaks of the candidates as 
“the animals.” 

The examination is held before June 25th, and 
while it is not comprehensive, it is severe as far as 
it goes, including writing prose and verse from dic- 
tation, grammar, American history, geography and 
arithmetic, practical and theoretic, up to propor- 
tion. In addition to a knowledge of these things, 
the candidate must also have perfect health; and if 
he is successful, he is enrolled as a cadet in the 
United States Army. His enrolment laste four 
years, and at the end of it he is promoted to the rank 
of second lieutenant. 

The pay of # cadet is five hundred and forty dol- 
lars a year, and this amount s sufficient to cover all 
his necessary expenses. The discipline and studies 
are exacting, and one’s personal freedom is very 
much curtailed. All cadets wear the same kind of 
clothing, eat the same kind of meals, and occupy the 
same kind of rooms. No one is allowed to receive 
parcels from home or to visit the villago shops with- 
out permission, and thus the boy who has no pocket 
money is as well off as the boy whose parents are 
inclined to give him thousands, 

A sluggard is utterly out of place. At six o'clock 
in the morning, all the sleepers in the barracks are 
awakened bya gun and the roll of adrum. Thesam- 
mons is imperative, and the three hundred cadets 
quickly get ont of bed and dress. They are not al- 
lowed to He down again until ten o'clock at night. 
They fold and roll up their bedding, and if it is found 
unrolled at any time during the day, a demerit is 
marked against the offender. Half an hour later, 
the rooms are inspected by an officer with the eye 
of a Dame Prim, and unless they arc in the neatest 
order, another demerit to the offender! How close 
the inspection is, and what degree of tidiness is de- 
manded, may be judged from the list of offences 
recorded against the cadets each day, and publicly 
exhibited. 

If at any time a cadet feels that he is being un- 
fairly treated by his officers or companions, he may 
address the superintendent in a written protest, and 
all cadets are urged to make their communications 
as brief as possible. Some time ago, a cadet was 
bulletined for “laughing in ranks,” and in accord 
with this demand for brevity in explanations, wrote 
to the commanding officer,— 

“Sir,—gun went off—girl jamped—I langhed. Yonrs, 
very respectfully, TimoTHY TOWNSEXD. 

From half-past six until seven, the cadets are ex- 
pected to occupy themselves with study, and at seven 
o'clock, they are marched to breakfast in the mess- 
hall. Loud talking during meals is probibited; 
nothing is allowed to be taken away from the tables; 
and the cadets can only call on the waiters through 
8 petty officer. The food is plain, but good in qual- 
ity and ample in quantity, and twenty-five minutes 
are allowed for eating it. When breakfast is over, 
all arise at a given signal, march out of the mess- 
hall, and disperse for recreation. 

Novel-reading, gossip, music, or whatever form 
the recreation takes, is ended at eight o’clock, when 
a bugle sounds the call to quarters; and the five 
hours following are spent in the class-rooms, where 
the cadets appear in the full uniform of the Acad- 
emy. 

Tt ts a pretty dress of gray. The coat is single- 
breasted, with three rows of eight gilt buttons in 
front, a “stand-up” collar trimmed with black silk 
lace and black silk cording. The trousers aro also 
of gray, with a black stripe one inch wide down the 
onter seam. All the clothing, except underwenr, is 
provided by the authoritics, and the cost of it de- 
ducted from the salaries. 
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We were escorted thrungh the academy build- 
ing by Lieut. Morrison, of the Sixth Cavalry, 
who is now one of the assistant-professors of 
mathematics, and who will be remembered by 
many readers of the Companion as the officer in 
charge of that division of the Wheeler Explora- 
tion whose adventures were fully described in 
these pages, 

There is a large library, especially rich in sci- 





an observatory; a muse- 
um well filled with ingenious models of 
wonderful achievements in military en- 


gineering; an art gallery; 2 large gym- 
nasium; a chapel and a riding-room, be- 
sides the class-rooms, administrative 
buildings, barracks, mess-hall and houses of 
officers. 

The pluck and endurance of a greenhorn are 
put to a hard test in the riding lessons. He is 
frequently thrown, and his head and body be- 
come familiar with the degree of resistance of- 
fered by the floor and skirting-boards. Some of 
the commands are given by bugle-calls, with 
which the veteran horses are better acquainted 
than the fresh cadets, and when a party is gal- 
loping at full speed towards one end of the hall, 
and the command to “turn about’ is suddenly 
sounded, the horses recognize it before their 
riders, and unseat them in wheeling round. But 
unless a bone is broken or dislocated, the dis- 
comfited cadets spring lightly into their saddles 
again, and never show, by grimace or word, 
how much they have been hart. 

The exercises embrace all the mancuvres of 
cavalry. Galloping along the hall, a cadet leaps 
a low barricade with his sword drawn, and finds 
the enemy intrenched behind. He selects a con- 
venient head, and slashes at it with his weapon 
as he rides away; or, with revolver drawn, he 
aims and fires from the saddle at another head 





as he breaks through a battalion of infantry. 

The wars that 
may be fought in 
the years to come 
are rehearsed at 
the academy, but 
the enemy is, hap- 
pily, imaginary, 
and the heads 
which receive the 
sword and bullet 
are dummies. 

Lieut. Morrison 
took us into one 
of the recitation- 
rooms, where a 
section of the first 
class was engaged 
in elucidating in- 
ternational law. 
All the cadets rose 
as we entered, in 
deference to the 
superior officer, 
and remained 
standing until we 
were seated, Ido 
not believe that 
any college or in- 
stitution in the 
world could show a neater, honester, healthier, 
or more intelligent class. 

The recitation consisted of forty pages of 
Woolsey’s Treatise, — teachers will appreciate 
how severe a lesson that is,—and each cadet was 
nearly perfect. One gave a succinct account of 
the Alabama award, and another gave a resume 
of the laws affecting neutrals in blockades. 

When the recitation was over, the cadets rose 
together and marched ont of the room in single 
file, without loitering fora moment. In rising 
and sitting down, they are simultaneous, not one 
being sooner or later than the others. 

Dinner is served at one o’clock, and the time 
from half-past one until two is allowed for rec- 
reation. The two hours following are spent in 
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the class-rooms, and at four o'clock the recita-! the general public does not, as do the share- 


tions are over for the day. The rest of the 
afternoon and evening pass very pleasantly in 
summer, when a gay assemblage of ‘‘four- 
o'clocks’”’ is sure to be present. The ‘‘four- 
o’clocks"’ are the young lady visitors at the post, 
—the sisters, cousins and sweethearts of the ca- 
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OADETS ON HORSEBACK. 


dets,— who find much that is attractive in the 
embryo soldiers. 

But it must not be supposed that the cadets 
have yet finished the day’s work. Parade and 
drill take an hour and a half before supper, 
after which thirty minutes are allowed for rec- 
reation. The cadets then go to their rooms, and 
study until half-past nine, when a tattoo is beaten 
asasignal for bed. At ten o'clock, “taps” are 
beaten, all lights are extinguished, and all well- 
behaved cadets retire. 

ig 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


The system of ‘‘co-operation,” and what is 
called the “Rochdale plan’’ of carrying it-out, 
have been described in a recent number of the 
Companion. It is now proposed to speak of 
this system as it has grown in England and this 
country, and of the effect of it, as faras it has 
been seen, on trade in general. 

There are at present, in London, quite a num- 
ber of what are called co-operative stores, which 
sell their goods on a cash basis, and for a less 
price than those charged at the ordinary stores; 
and the number of these stores is gradually in- 
creasing. 

Of these, the two 
most important, 
perhaps, are the 
“Army and Na- 
vy,’ and the ‘Civil 
Service” co-opera- 
tive stores. They 
are carried on, as 
their names imply, 
the one by the of- 
ficers of the Brit- 
ish Army and Na- 
vy resident in Lon- 
don, the other by 
members of the 
Civil Service,— 
that is, clerks and 
officials in the em- 
ploy of the Govy- 
ernment. 

These two class- 
es have, it ap- 
pears, combined, 
and established 
emporiums in or- 
der to obtain their 
goods at cheaper 
rates than those of 
ordinary trade, and at the same time, to make 
such profits as they can by the sale of goods to 
outsiders. Any member of the army or of the 
civil service is admitted as a stockholder in these 
concerns, and receives their benefits. He is 
then entitled to have an interest in the profits, 
not in proportion to the amount of stock he 
holds in the store, but in proportion to the 
amount of purchases he makes in it. 

The stores have on sale not only groceries, but 
clothing, hats, shoes, household utensils, and, in- 
deed, a wide variety of articles. Nor do they 
confine their sales to those who hold a share and 
interest in them. The general public is also 
allowed to buy goods at the co-operative connt- 
ers at the cheaper rates there demanded; only 
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holders, have any claim on the profits gained. 

This same system has been introduced into 
several cities in the United States, and is about 
to be attempted by a co-operative company in 
Boston. Here, however, the experiment re- 
mains to be fully tried. 

It is readily seen that the system of co-opera- 
tion, as carried out by the Army and Navy and 
the Civil Service stores in London, which are 
the best examples of it which have as yet exist- 
ed, must work more or less injury to retail trad- 
ers. In the first place, under such a system, the 
goods supplied are cheaper to the purchaser 
(whether he is a shareholder or not); and in the 
second place, they are almost certain to be of 
better quality, since the stores are managed by 
the very people who are their main customers. 
The agents who buy the goods at wholesale, are 
the agents of the very persons—the stockholders 
—who are to consume the goods. 

Thus the ordinary trader is underbid, both as 
to price and quality; and should co-operative 
stores be very widely established, it is not hard 
to see that the retail trade will be very seriously 
injured, if, indeed, it is not utteriy destroyed. 

One remedy for this threatened evil, in the 
hands of the tradesman, is, perhaps, for him to 
substitute a cash for his present credit system, 
By selling for cash only, he could sell cheaper, 
for he would make no bad debts; and thus might 
compete on better terms with the system of co- 
operation. : 

+e 
THE CITY’S VOICES. 


1 dwell amid the city, 
And hear the flow of souls in act and speech, 
For pomp or trade, for merry-make or folly, 
I hear the confluence and sum of each, 
And that is melancholy !— 
Thy voice is a complaint, O crowned city! 
Tho blue sky covering thee like God’s great pity! 
Mus.E. B, BROWNING: “Soul's Travelling.” 


———+or—___ 
PROTECTIONISM REVIVED. 


It is worth noting that the doctrine of protec- 
tion, as opposed to that of free trade, is just now 
everywhere gaining ground. We have more 
than once explained the principles and stated 
the arguments of these two schools of econo- 
mists. 

Suffice it to say that the Protectionists desire 
that a heavy duty, or tax, shall be laid on arti- 
cles of foreign production imported, to protect 
the home producer from harmful competition, 
while the free traders favor a low tariff, or none 
at all, as best for the Government, for the man- 
ufacturer, for the merchant, and for the persons 
who consume goods, native or foreign. 

The doctrine of protection is much the older 
of the two. It was not until Adam Smith, a 
Scotchman, published his famous treatise on the 
“Wealth of Nations,” in 1776, that the idea of 
free trade attracted much notice. 

Even then its spread was slow. The system 
of free trade gained adherents from year to 
year, however, and in course of time a variety 
of causes in Great Britain made the question of 
protection the leading political issue. 

No page of English history is more remark- 
able than the story of the agitation which, under 
the leadership of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, 
grew in strength and intensity until the repeal 
of the “corn laws’’ was carried through Parlia- 
ment in 1846. This act was a triumph of the 
free trade principle, and its results were so fa- 
vorable that for more than a quarter of a century 
past no public man of any party has dared to 
avow himself a Protectionist. 

The successful working of free trade in Eng- 
land attracted attention elsewhere. A free-trade 
party already existed in the United States, and 
it was strengthened by the British experience of 
the system. The late Emperor of the French 
was a convert to free trade, and made a treaty 
with Great Britain based upon the theory. All, ' 
or nearly all, the British colonies established 
tariffs from which the protective feature was 
almost wholly excluded. Belgium and Switzer- 
land, and some other European countries, have 
also adopted free trade. 

The latest convert was Germany, and it is also 
likely to be the first European nation to depart | 
from free trade. Two or three years since a free 
trade tariff was passed by the German Reichstag, 
and it now seems probable that within a year 
there will be a return to the old system. 

One by one some of the most important colo- 
nies of Great Britain have pronounced in favor 
of protection. Particularly in Victoria (Aus- 
tralia) and in Canada the people have decided, 
after a trial of free trade, that the success of the 
principle in England was not owing to its abso- 
lute merit, but to the special conditions under 
which it was applied, and they maintain that for 
themselves protection is not merely to be pre- 
ferred, but that it is essential to their prosperity, 











In France there is little prospect of a return to 


protection, but the movement in its favor is very 
strong. In this country, where the system of 
protection has been in full operation for about 
twenty years, free trade has made no recent 
progress. Two or three years ago there were 
some indications of a tendency in that direction, 
but they have all disappeared, 

Strangest of all is the movement in England 
itself. Nobody there ventures to advocate pro- 
tection, but many are urging a policy which 
they call “‘reciprocity.’” The idea is to put a 
duty on the productions of these countries which 
protect themselves against British manufactures, 
and thus force other countries to adopt free 
trade. 

This is only protection in another form. The 
idea, though persistently urged, has no chance 
whatever of being adopted. Great Britain is as 
likely to abolish Parliament as to abandon free 
trade. Both the firmly-settled convictions of 
the people, and their powerful interest in the 
adoption of the principle by other Governments, 
are strongly opposed to any change. 

The secret of the revolution that has taken 
place is not a very deep one. While there is a 
great deal of disinterestedness in individual 
men, there is nothing of the kind in a nation. 
Every people, as a whole, acts towards every 
other people from purely selfish motives. 

As long, then, as the people of any country 
are convinced that free trade is best for them- 
selves, they retain it. The moment they lose 
faith in it, they turn to protection. Englishmen 
educated at home in the free-trade Gospel go to 
Australia, and ina year or two become Protec- 
tionists. 

This national selfishness, combined with the 
universal depression of trade during the last few 
years, and the fact that free-trade Great Britain 
has been losing her foreign commerce, while 
protectionist America has been going forward 
rapidly, fully explain the tendency of the times. 


——_+o+—____ 
A BOY SUICIDE. 


A few weeks ago, William Zergler, a boy of eleven 
years of age, committed suicide by hanging himself. 
He is said to have been a sensitive, sickly lad, who 
spent most of his time in reading religious stories. 
He had lately fallen into a melancholy state con- 
cerning the sinfulness of the people about him, and 
repeatedly expreased a longing to leave this wicked 
world and go to heaven. 

The boy's diseased body affected his brain, or the 
books he read would not have produced such a re- 
sult. A physician’s prescription of quinine and 
iron, or, better still, a few months of hunting, fish- 
ing, or farm-work, would have helped him to bear 
with his neighbors, and to make a longer stay in this 
“wicked world.” 

No physically healthy boy is driven to suicide by 
the reading of either secular or religious books. 
Yet there can be no question that the minds and 
morals of boys are weakened in tone by many of the 
books and papers which are placed in their hands 
on Sundays as well as on week-days, 

We all know how balefal is the cheap secular ju- 
venile fiction that floods the country, but we fear 
that much of our so-called religious literature gives 
to our young people views of life that are false, be- 
cause they are unreal. 

In the mawkish, sentimental histories which af- 
fected the weakened mind of Willy Zergler, all live, 
virile Christian truth is left out. The good little 
hero almost invariably dies triumphantly, or, if suf- 
fered to live, performs prodigies In the way of con- 
verting skeptical parents and godless relatives. 

Now the book which a child needs, is that which 
teaches him how good and noble is this present 
life which God has given; how it may serve Him, not 
by reproving its parents, or pining for heaven, but 
by being truthful, manly, and obedient in its little 
commonplace, every-day happenings. 

Be gy ee 
A NEW HAMPSHIRE MOTHER. 

The Scotch-Irish who settled Londonderry, N. H., 
were a peculiar people. Long-headed and light- 
hearted, they mingled the stern religiousness of the 
Covenanter with the pathos and humor of the Irish. 
One of their descendants, writing of them at the 
close of the last century, says,— 

“They went to church on Sunday, practised all 
that was good in the sermon during the week, and 
laughed at all that was ridiculous.” 

They worked hard, laughed heartily, and slept 
the sleep, “aery-light, from pure digestion bred.” 
The women had “nerve,” but no “nervousness,” 
and lightened their tasks by singing. ‘All the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood,” writes a chronicler of 
the ancient town, “crowded about to hear Mrs. 
Smith sing Scotch songs,” while she helped her hus- 
band harvest the corn. 

This Mrs. Smith was a typical woman of her race. 
Strong in body and in mind, a hard worker, she 
thought her “mission” fulfilled if she trained her 
ten children ‘in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

Her “Mother’s Companion” was Solomon’s prov- 
erbs, and no child of hers was spoiled from sparing 
the rod. Once, when there was company at the 
house, her son Jerry—afterwards Chief Justice of 
‘New Hampshire—threw down a shelf. Leaving her 
company to entertain themselves, the mother taught 
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then and there, through the rod, a lesson in care- 
fulness. 

In a few minutes she discovered that a nelghbor’s 
punch-bowl, borrowed for the occasion, had been 
broken in the upset. Feeling that the punishment 
had not referred to the broken bowl, she again 
whipped Jerry, that he might learn that carelessness 
is aggravated when it breaks a borrowed bowl. 

The mother determined that Jerry should go 
through college. The resolve meant that the mother 
should work harder and longer, and live more spar- 
ingly. One day when Jerry was at home, there be- 
ing vacation, he presamed to correct his mother's 
vigorous but ungrammatical language. 

Instantly the mother’s dignity was aroused. 
«cWha taught you language?” she said, in a tone in 
which pathos and sternness mingled. “It was my 
wheel! and when ye’ll hae spun as mony long threads 
to teach me grammar as I hae to teach you, I'll talk 


better grammar.” 
+o 


AMERICAN WIT AGAINST RED TAPE. 

Miss Kate Field, well known as a lecturer and 
journalist, had several amusing adventures in her 
visit to Spain. Her courage never deserted her in 
danger, and her womanly tact overcame all the hin- 
drances to travel. She had many encounters with 
the officials, who were no match for her Yankee wit. 
One morning, as she was about starting from the lit- 
tle town of Santander for Madrid, the courier told 
her that the cathorities had put her trunk in quar- 
antine for three days. 

She hastened to the Sanitary Bureau. 
give me my trunk.” 

“It is in quarantine.” 

“What for?” 

“Because there's cholera in Paris.” 

“T’ve not come from Paris.”” 

“The cholera must be kept out of Spain.” 

That was conclusive. But she would not give 
it ap. ‘Is the cholera locked up in my trank, and 
not in my carpet-bag?” The carpet-bag had not 
been touched. “Had I known the marvels of Span- 
ish quarantine, I'd have brought my clothes in a 
newspaper.” 

After a little more bantering, the inspector yield- 
ed. “You can’t have your trank; that would cost 
me my office. But you may have your clothes.” 


“Please 


When Sherman arrived at the Atlantic coast, on 
hisfamous march, a horde of negroes accompanied 
the army. Several hundred of them were sheltered 
in the large Baptist church at Beaufort, S. C., until 
they could be located on plantations. After their 
departure, a gentleman meeting the sexton, an aged 
negro, asked him if he had cleaned out the church. 

“Yes, sah,” replied the sexton, “the church is 
cleansed, thoroughly renovated, sah; but there’s a 
strong residuary smell yet, sah.”” 

That same gentleman once had presented to him, 
in New Orleans, a petition for his signature, recom- 
mending a worthy negro to an office in the Custom- 
House. It had been written by the negro himself, 
and among other qualifications, stated that tho ap- 
plicant was “both useful and ornamental.” 
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AN UNSELFISH POET. 


Lamartine, the French writer and orator, was re- 
duced by his extravagance from affluence to com- 
parative poverty. His liberality to those needing 
aid was a marked feature of his character. An an- 
ecdote shows the impulsive generosity of the man: 


Having much running about to do, the poet, in 
whose stables had once been many horses, fancied 
that, by severe economy, he could lay up enough 
money to buy a pony-chaise, which would really 
asaving of money, since, saving time on the road, 
he would have the more time to work. 

But even such modest vehicles as pony-chaises cost 
money. Two or three thousand francs at least were 
needed. 

So this man, who had travelled through the East 
with the splendid extravagance of a sovereign, set 
himself to accumulate a hoard—a ny chaise fund 
—in a corner of a cupboard behind his books, to 
which, from time to time, he added a piece of gold, 
a handful of silver. 

One Sunday morning, there came a ring at his 
door, and a poor woman rashed in and threw her- 
self on her knees before him, weeping, stammering 
of her widowhood, her seven children, poverty, a 
seizure, the sale of her few effects upon the morrow. 

Lamartine was accustomed to such applicants, and 
a connoisseur in misery. Hers was genuine. 

“How much is it?” 

“<A thousand francs.” 

The poet hung his head. ‘Alas, my poor woman, 
I cannot help you! I have not so much money I 
can call my own;” and he showed the empty cash- 
drawer, and a very few gold pieces straggling over 
the mantel-pleces—all he had. 

“O mi , my God, what is to become of my 
little ones?” sobbed the uaheeding woman. 

“Hold on!”’ cried the poet, suddenly, “don’t cry! 








She was equal to the emergency, took the clothes, 
piled them into a white checkered morning wrapper, 
and started for Madrid with the bundle under her 
arm. The American consul, even, was astonished 
at her audacity. 

oa ig 
LOVE AMONG THE POOR. 

Mr. Dickens selected some of his most beautifal 
characters from the poorer classes. He found in 
their love and sympathy, truth and fidelity, the at- 
tractions which fascinated his readers. A touching 
instance of this love among the poorest happened 
not long ago in Boston. 

A little boy was heard crying papers at ten o’clock 
of arainy night. A lady missionary, guiding a min- 
ister through that part of the city, bought all his 
papers, and asked where he lived. - He replied,— 


“[’ve only got a sister, Katie, and she is sick. It 
is dark, too, and oh, the water!” 
They went with him, taking him by the hand. He 


I forgot;” and harrying to the closet, he threw the 
books from the shelf and drew out the box contain- 
ing the pony-chaise fund, which he counted. 

“t's Iucky you came, and lucky 1 thought of 
this,” said he, when he had concluded; “there are 
barely the thousand francs in it. Here, take them.” 

“And your pony-chaise?” said M. de la Guer- 
roniere, one of the three witnesses of the scene. 

“Dr. Clavel has ordered me to take more walking 
exercise,” answered Lamartine. 


———_+o+—____ 
“PERRY! PERRY!” 


“A Southern Woman’s Story,” told by Mrs. Pem- 
ber, recalls David’s elegy on Jonathan: “Thy love 
to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 


After the battle of Fredericksburg, while giving 
small doses of brandy to a dying man, a low, pleas- 
ant voice said, “Madam.” 

It came from a youth not over eighteen years of 
age, seeming very ill, but so placid, with that ear- 
nest, faraway. gase 80 common to the eyes of those 
who are looking their last on this world. He shook 
his head in negative to all offers of food or drink, or 





led them through a dark street till they came toa 
wretched cellar in the lowest part of the city. He 
went down cheerily, crying,— 

“Katie, Johnny has come!” 

Receiving no answer, he went on in the dark, and 
they heard his steps plashing in the water. A cry 
of alarm followed. The poor boy found his sister 
dead in the water. 

The tide came into the cellar. He had provided 
‘8 box for her to sit on till the water went down; but 
he had been late that night, the tide had been higher 
than usual, and she had fallen off, either in sleep or 
from weakness, and been drowned. The children 
had been deserted by intemperate parents, and the 
brave boy had supported his sister by selling papers. 

———_+o+____ 


READING IN BED. 

The habit of reading in bed is as dangerous to life 
as it is injurious to the eyes. The late Judge Story, 
when a boy, came near losing his life and burning 
his father's house through this bad practice. The 
candle at the bed-side set fire to the bed-clothes, and 
if the sensitive nose of the mother had not been 
startled by the smell of smoke, the boy would have 
been smothered, and the house consumed. 

A boy in Providence, a few days ago, had no 
watchful mother to shield him from the effect of his 
folly. He was in the habit of reading by the light 
of a gas-burner; and when half-asleep, probably 
tried, instinctively, to turn off the gas. Uncon- 
sclously, he turned it back again after the light was 
extinguished, and was found in the morning insensi- 
ble, smothered by the escaping gas. All efforts to 
resuscitate him were fruitless, and he died a victim 
to his foolish habit. His example should be a per- 
manent warning to others indulging in the same 
folly. 

eo Sg 
SOUNDING WORDS. 

Rufus Choate liked to use many-syllabled words, 
especially those ending in sion and tion. The uned- 
ucated negro of the South resembles the great ora- 
tor in this respect, though Mr. Choate knew what 
the words meant, and the negro does not. If the 
negro should be told that he was fond of sesquipe- 
dalian words, he would be delighted. Though ig- 
norant of the meaning of that “foot-and-a-half” 
word, its sound would tickle him, and in his next 


suggestions of softer pillows and lighter covering. 
“T want Perry,” was his only wish. 

On inguiry I found that Perry was the friend and 
companion who marched by his side in the field, and 
slept next to him in camp, but of whose whereabouts 
I was ignorant. 

Armed with a requisition from our surgeon, I 
sought him among the sick and wounded at all the 
other hospitals. 

I found him at Camp Jackson, put him in my am- 


bulance, and on arrival at my own hospital found 
my patient had dropped asleep. 

A bed was brought acd placed: at his side, and 
Perry, only slight! , Iaid upon it. 


iy wound 
Just then the sick boy awoke wearily, turned over, 
and the half-unconscions eye fixed itself. 

He must have been dreaming of the meeting, for 
he still distrusted the reality. 

Illness had spiritualized the youthful face; the 
transparent forehead, the delicate brow so clearly 
defined, belonged more to heaven than earth. 

As he recognized his comrade, the wan and ex- 

ressionless lips curved into the happiest smile,— 
the angel of death had brought the light of summer 
skies to that pale face. 

“Perry!” he cried, “Perry!” and not another 


word, but with one last effort he threw himself into 


his friend's arms, the radiant eyes closed, but the 
smile still remained,—he was dead. 


———_+e»____ 


ENGLISH GOOD ENOUGH. 

‘The late William C. Bryant’s paper, the New 
York Evening Post, was distinguished for its good 
English, and its general literary excellence. The 
editor used to say that the English language was 
suffictently copious to express such thoughts as the 
people cared to read. Therefore, the rule in his 
editorial rooms was to strike out from all manu- 
scripts every foreign word and phrase. Another 
New York journal seems to agree with Mr. Bryant’s 
opinion. It says: 


The English language may seem to inhabitants of 
the British Isles good enough for anybody, but on 
this side of the ocean we have some thousands of 
persons with pretensions to education and culture 
who make incessant complaint of the vernacular. 

According to these authorities, the language lacks 
elegance and expressiveness, 0 at the slightest ex- 
cuse they drop into some other tongue, that of 
France being, for some inexplicable reason, pre- 
ferred. 

But now comes a learned German who, having for 
fifteen years studied the language with that aystem- 
atic persistency which is & peculiarity of the Ten- 
tonic mind and the terror of all others, pronounces 
the English language the most expressive, logical 
and satisfactory tongue of modern Euro) 





prayer or exhortation, it would appear. 


far 


Unfortunately for the fancies of the Reerary dil- 





lettanti, Dr. Weisse, the authority alluded to, has 
written a book upon the language, in which he de- 
tails his reasons so distinctly, and with such an array 
of linguistic facts as corroborative evidence, that no 
denial is possible.—New York Herald. 


+01 


THE SHAME OF QUILT. 

No being can be more unbappy than the man who 
must always hide. The Boston Transcript tells this 
strange story of a man who has been “thirty years a 
stranger at home:” 


Men may escape the law, but their own con- 
sciences they cannot flee from. Many years ago a 
young man in this city was guilty of ‘an offence 
against the law,—an offence which brought social 
ruin upon himself and his family. The man and 
his offence are forgotten by the public, yet he lives, 
and lives here in ton. 

But from the day his offence was discovered—al- 
though having escaped the law he is free to come 
and go as he pleases—he has never been seen out- 
aide of his own home in the daytime. 

Sometimes, under the cover of night, he walks 
abroad to take an airing and note the changes that 
thirty years have wrought; but an ever-active con- 
science makes him shun the light of day and the 
faces of men, and he walks apart, a stranger in the 
midst of those among whom he has always lived. 


———_+o+—___. 


STAMMERING CURED. 


Dr. Hammond says stammering is the result of a 
fanctional disorder of that part of the brain which 
presides over the faculty of speech. He was a stam- 
merer at nineteen, and cured himself by making 
some little mechanical effort while speaking. 


“With each troublesome word,” he explains, “‘es- 
pecially with one beginning a sentence, I made some 
slight motion with the hand or foot, or even with a 
single finger, and I found that this plan enabled me 
to get the word out without stammering. In this 
procedure: the attention is diverted from the effort 

speak to the performance of the muscular action 
mentioned, and hence the speech becomes imore au- 
tomatic than it is with stammerers generally. And 
this is the whole system of cure. It consists in ef- 
forts to render the speech automatic.” He occupied 
two years in curing himself. 


————_+or 


“SACRED MONEY.” 

Some years ago a gentleman overheard two chil- 
dren talking about their ‘sacred money.” The ex- 
pression interested him, and on inquiry he learned 
its explanation: 


These children were in the habit of faithfully set- 
ting apart at least one-tenth of all the money which 
came into their hands and using it for Christian 
work. They each kept a purse for this fund, and an 
account of all that was put into it and paid out of 
it. Their father said that they themselves had de- 
Teloped the expression “sacred money.” They 
would often give much more than a tenth to this 
fand, but never less. 








MAKE A BEGINNING NOW. 


To every one who from this date purchases one of our 
1 Outfits we will present free our new Bracket Saw 
Hand Drill, with two extra Drill Points. This splen- 
did Hand Dri is made from steel, and has a beautiful 
rosewood enamel handle. The Drili is lustral plated, and 
looks as bright as silver, but will not tarnish with years 
of bard usage. The Drill Points are the best quality, 
Remember it will be given free with every Rracket 
Saw Outfit we send from thisdate. This Drill makes our 
Bracket Saw Outfit more valuable than ever before, and 
thousands of boys and girls who have never commenced 
Bracket Sawing ought to make the beginning now. 


A FREE 







Bracket 
Saw 


Drill. 
WE WILL ALSO GIVE FREE 


1 Design for a 85 Queen Anne Clock. 

1 Design for 2.50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a Eastlake Book-Shelf. 

1 Design for a 82 Eastlake Foot-Rest. 

1 Design for a 61.75 Eastlake Bracket. 
Designs for 850 worth of Brackets, d&c. 







Thousands of Boys and Girls find steady em- 
ployment at good pay, fret sawing. To aid you in mak- 
ing money, we propose to furnish all parties who from 
this date purchase our Bracket Saw Outfit, the set of 
clock works to match the “Queen Anne,” with dial, glass 
face, hands, key, &c., at @1.25, which is a reduction of 
fifty cents. 

With each Saw Outfit we shall give a certificate, which 
‘will be good until used, and will entitle you to buy the 
clock works of us at $1.25. The regular price is 1.75. 
Only those who purchase our Saw Outfit will be entitled 
to this reduction on the clock works, 


$6.75 for Si. 


When you buy our Bracket Saw Outht 
Sor B1, you get for $1 what would cost 


you, as usually sold in the stores, 86.75. 
The 18 designs alone, if bought separately, 
would cost you at least $5.60. 





BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


NOW CONSISTS OF 

1 Steel Frame, 75 Bracket and Or- 

namental Designs (full size), 1 Doz. Best 

Steel Saw Blades, 1 Sheet Sand Paper, 

200 Miniature Designs (with a price-list at full 

size), 1 Sheet of Impression Paper, 5 Silhou- 

ette Designs (Comic), 1 Manual of Fret Sawing 
and Wood Carving—24 pages. 

Sent to any address, postage paid, for ®1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD USE THEM 1 


DIAMOND The NEW TROCHES, 


For immediately relieving 
HOARSENESS, 


WA F E RS Or Huskiness in the Voice, and 
siTHROAT TROUBLES. 

Since the DIAMOND WAFERS have been 
put upon the market they have given univer- 


sal satisfaction. 


“NOTHING SO EFFECTUAL,” 


Say all Singers and Public Speakers. 
From ion: Levi C. Wade, Speaker of Mass. House of 
a 


ives: 

Have used your DIAMOND WAFERS with benefit, 

They are the most efficient troches I have ever used. 
Yours truly, Levi C. Wave. 

The best remedy we have ever used. We strongly rec- 

ommend them to all singers. H. A. COOK. £°6 ‘emple 
A.C. RYDER, nartet, 

Allyou recommend. Once used, nosinger will be with- 

out them. Yours ion gi 







lies’ Union t Combination of Boston. 
Mr. GEO. L. C EY, Humorous Vocalist. 
EY, Teacher Vocal Music. 
From a well-known composer and publisher, “Tam 
satisfied that they are a valuable relief for vocalists and 
public speakers. C. A. WHITE.” 
TRY THEM!! and note the wonderfully 
cooling and cleansing effect in the throat 
and mouth. Sent by mail, post free, for 25c. 
per box. For sale at all the leading druggists. 
DIAMOND WAFER OR VOCALIZER CO. 
(Hopcmax & Co., Agts.,) 64 Simmons Building, Boston. 


| INVALID BECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


TECH! 
aes 
MADE, 
Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR ©O.,, NEW HAVEN, OT, 


Grats Pateat [rawing Vries 


Wi1ITH COPIES. 


A NEW INVENTION. Corrects the Drawing where 
wrong, and verifies it where right. Any one Who will 
apply himself during his spare hours at home may by 
its use aequire the art of drawing anything he wishes 
atsight. Benutiful and valuable Drawing Coples, with 
Manual of Sketching and Drawing accompanying in a 
neat case, complete for ®1. For sale by all dealers, or 


sent by mail, prepatd, on receipt of price. Address 
PROF. E. L. CRALL, 
Room No. 9, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Send stamp for Students’ Art Journal. 





Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasiones by Worms, 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
Bes, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
Possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


To the boy or girl who will 
get the largest number of 
names sigued to my Tem- 
perance Pledge within a 
specified time, I will give 
825 cash. For the next 
six I will give 620, 815, 
$10, $5, 83, 82, 81, 
according’ to the number 
obtained. Every worker 
will receive something. 
&G™ Send 3-cent stamp 
for particulars. 
| BBEN. SHUTE, Int. Sunday School Co, 
52 Bromfteld Street, Boston. 


MA4EE Your Own Perfumery. 15 of the best 
receipts, including Eau de Cologne, Jockey 
Club, &c., for 10 cts, and 3ct stamp. Address 

E. CHANDLER, Box 87, Minneapolis, Minn. 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 
Fi Be ds, Birds, &c. 


$80 Cas 


For Getting Names 
Signed to the 





TEMPERANCE 


PLEDCE! 





For 25 cents—Fl-wers, Heads, , de. 25 Superb, 25 

cents. DECALCOMANTE, 200 Stall, 10 cents; ‘100 

Assorted. 10 cents; 300 for 25 cents. Catalogue for stamp. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


lv0 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 

UMD, Catalogues free. A. P. GRiFFITH,Smyrna,Del. 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUM for ise; § for ic; 12 fori. 
48-page book. Til’d with 24 Pen Serol rds, 


Fern Leaves, Mottoes, etc.,in Colors!’ Stamps 
taken. 47 Quotations for Auto. Albums given free witheach 














Album. Send $1 for 12 Albums, sell them at 5c each and. 
make 77 cts. profit! J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
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fre. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, i. 
LADIES Sené for our Pattern Book, containing 32 new 

elegant patterns for fancy work, only 5c, 
with 100 Scrap Pictures, 25¢; 200 Embessed Pictnres, 25¢; 
10 pretty Card Pictures, l0c 
6x8 Chromos, I5c; 100 xx W! 
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For the Companion. 


THE WRECK OF THE GLOUCESTER 
FISHING-FLEET. 


Hints of the spring were in the air, 
And March winds had a breath of May 
That whispered hope and not despair, 
‘The other day, the other day, 


When came to us that dreadful tale 
Of how the Gloucester fleet went down 
In that wild February gale, 
‘When we were safé within the town; 


When we were safe and did not know, 
‘That not for twenty years or more, 

Had such a teinpest come to blow 
‘Acroas the cruel shoaling shore 


‘ 
Off Georges bank, as blew that day, 
‘When high upon its treacherous tide, 
‘The Gloucester fleet at anchor lay 
In all its comely strength and pride, 


More than a hundred men went down— 
The whole staunch fleet, with every nal, 
While we were safe within the town, 
Sure they would weather every gale. 


Perhape we danced, perhaps we sung, 
‘Without a hint of pain or death, 

While they upon the rocks were tinng, 
Fighting for life with bated breath. 


When vanquished, they at length went down, 
‘They must have thought in that despair 

Of wile and child in Gloucester town, 
‘And breathed for them one piteous ‘prayer 


‘Of wild a} 1—for times were hard 
m old Gloucester’s sandy shore, 
And men were scarce to watch and 
And keep the wolf from out the door; 


And now, and now! what would they do, 
‘These wives and children in their strait? 

O brave wrung hearts, if you but knew 
How all New England, at your fate, 


Sprang to its feet, stretched forth its hands, 

‘0 keep the wolf you dreaded so 

From out your homes on Gloucester sands! 
But ah, perhaps, {f we could know, 


You still keep watch and ward above 
The cherished homes you left behind, 
4nd read with e7 02 of clearer love 
The meaning, that to usis blind, 


Of that dark day when you went down, 
Off Georges bank, with every sail, 
While we were sufe within the town, 
In that wild February gale. 
Nora Perry. 





For the Companion. 
AN ORATOR’S LAST WORDS. 

Brilliant and eloquent, S. 8. Prentias was the 
idolized lawyer of the Southwest. A Maine 
boy, he made himself a place in the hearts of 

those who liked not the Yankees. His genius 
fascinated, and his genial manners won them, 
in spite of their prejudices. 

He might have been their political leader, but 
a brief experience in Congress so disgusted him 
with practical politics that ne refused its honors. 
A fortune awaited him, but he turned from it, 
because he would not abandon social pleasures, 
nor practise self-denial. At last he resolved to 
work himself out of debt, and provide for the 
education of his children. 

“I must work!’ he said to those who had ad- 
vised rest, because they saw that his good rego- 
lution had come too late. The spirit was now 
willing, but the body, enfeebled by disease and 
dissipation, refused to obey its commands. 

“Why, good sirs, a man cannot lie in bed and 
make his living,’’ he answered to friends who 
bade him leave New Orleans and rest on a plan- 
tation. 

Nerving himself, he appeared in a case which 
drew out the culture of the city to hear him. 
Never was he more brilliant in wit and elo- 
quence. He did not know, but his friends did, 
that it was the swan's death-song. They shaded 
their eyes, for they saw that the vigor of the 
intellect made more apparent the decay of the 
body. 

“Take me home,” he whispered to a friend, 
when recovering from the prostration in which 
his eloquent plea had left him. He was borne 
home on a river-boat—to die. 

On the night of his arrival, the family smiled 
mournfully to see his old self retarn. 

“Gather me half a bushel of roses with the 
dew on," he said toa relative. ‘‘Put them ina 
basin and stand it by my bed,” was his remark, 
as the roses were brought in. 

During his illness the thought that he was 
leaving his family destitute made him talk much 
about suits and raising money. Now and then 
the great orator became a boy again, and wan- 
dered to his Maine home. 

“Dear mother, do you love me?” repeated 
again and again, showed that her teachings and 
prayers were in his mind. 

In the hours of consciousness he was much dis- 
tressed at the iden of death. Mary, his pious 
wife, urged him to trust in the Saviour. 

“You do not know how wicked I have been. 
God will never forgive me,” he replied. 

‘Though your gins be as scarlet, they shall 











be as white as snow,’”’ replied the wife, “‘if you 
will but turn to the Lord. 

“Pray, dear. Won't you pray? Don’t you 
remember the prayers your mother taught you?” 
she continued. 

“Oh, yes! but I want you to pray with me.” 

She repeated the Lord’s Prayer, he responding 
at each petition, “Amen!” 

“O God, the Son!’’ she heard him whisper, 
as if striving to recall the petition of the Litany, 
“O God, the Son, Redeemer of the World, have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners!’’ 

On a Sabbath evening the wife was busy in 
the room, his eyes wistfully following her. 
“Mary!’’ she heard, and hastening to him, re- 
ceived an embrace and a kiss. It was the last 
word uttered on earth by the eloquent advocate. 

One solemn thought is suggested. No words 
uttered by the orator in moments of highest in- 
spiration were so treasured as those whispered 
“Amens,” and thatsighed-out ‘“‘O God, theSon!”” 
They were words of penitence. 

His imagination in its uttermost wanderings 
never brought back a scene which thrilled as did 
the “Dear, dear mother, do you love me?” 

It revealed the boy at his mother’s knee, and 
suggested the hope that at last he received the 
Saviour as a little child. 

—-——+o+—__—__ 
RECENT ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

The fascination of an eruption and the danger 
of looking at it from a too-near point of observa- 
tion are set forth by the following narrative. It 
was written by an Englishman who saw the re- 
cent eruption of Vesuvius, 


The new cone, when I saw it, was pouring out 
vast volumes of smoke and steam, detonations 
occurred at frequent intervals, and loud noises 
as if of the lava surging within the crater. 

At intervals, also, the smoke was intensely il- 
luminated, as if the lava had leaped up within 
the cone. 

The cone discharged a perpetual shower of 
red-hot pieces of lava of a more or less cindery 
character. 

It is difficult to judge of heights under such 
circuinstances, but many of the fragments ap- 
peared to be projected toa height equal to that 
of an ordinary sky-rocket. 

The ejected masses nearly all fell on one side 
of the cone, and helped to raise it. Occasional- 
ly, however, a sudden burst would come which 
scattered the red-hot masses in all directions. 

We spproached as near as we could to the 
cone, and stood upon the bank of cinders in im- 
mediate contact with it, and not a dozen yards 
from its vomiting crater. 

Showers of red-hot stones were projected from 
the crater, many of which fell into it again, and 
the rest, for the most part, on the side remote 
from us. There came a sudden burst, however, 
which shook the ground under our feet, and 
scattered red-hot masses in all directions. 

A piece weighing four ounces fell within six 
feet of where I was standing, and the guide ran 
up to it and pressed a copper coin upon its still 
soft surface. 

A few minutes later a piece of red-hot lava, 
weighing at least seven times as much as the 
preceding, fell within four feet of me, and I 
promptly retired to a safer distance. 

Fifteen days before a guide had been killed by 
a falling red-hot stone from the crater. The 
projectiles from the crater are doubly danger- 
ous, because you cannot “dodge” them. 

They do not come down straight like a cricket- 
ball, but waver in their flight like a boomerang. 

In the case of the larger of the two masses 
which fell so near to me, I had not only time be- 
fore it fell to watch it in the air above my head, 
but also to speculate as to where it would fall. 

Judging by its position when about forty feet 
from the und it would certainly, I thought, 
fall behind; a moment later it swerved and fell 
about four feet in front of me. 

The cone, with its lurid smoke and loud de- 
tonations, and showers of red-hot stones, pre- 
sented a most fascinating spectacle, t, 
then, inust be the effect when the whole great 
cone of Vesuvius is in a like condition? 


et 
HENRY BERGH. 

Henry Bergh, the founder of the humane or- 
ganization with the long name and honorable 
record,—the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals,—is sketched in Scribner's Maga- 
zine for April: 


A visitor who had no claims on Mr. Bergh’s 
indulgence once remarked, ‘I was alarmed by 
the dignity of his presence and disarmed by his 
politeness,” 

Nature gave him an absolute patent on every 
feature and manner of his personality. His com- 
manding stature of six feet is magnified by his 
erect and dignified bearing. A silk hat with 
straight rim covers with primness the severity of 
his presence. 

A dark brown or dark blue frock-overcoat in- 

cases his broad shoulders and spare yet sinewey 
figure. A decisive hand grasps a cane, strong 
enough to lean upon and competent to be a de- 
fence without looking like a standing menace. 
F When this cane, or even his finger, is raised 
in warning, the cruel driver is quick to under- 
stand and heed the gesture. On the crowded 
street he walks with a slow, slightly swinging 
pace peculiar to himself. 

Apparently preoccnpied, he is yet observant of 
everything about him, and mechanically notes 
the condition from head to hoof of every passing 








horse, Everybody looks into the long, solemn, 
finely-chiselled and bronzed face wearing an ex- 
pression of firmness and benevolence. 

Brown locks fringe a broad and rounded fore- 
head. Eyes between blue and hazel, lighted by 
intellectual fires, are equally ready to dart au- 
thority or show compassion. 

There is energy of character in a long nose of 

urest Greek type; melancholy in a mouth ren- 
Bored doubly grave by deep lines, thin lips and 
& sparse, drooping moustache, and determina- 
tion in a square chin of leonine strength. 

The head, evenly poised, is set on a stout neck 
rooted to broad shoulders. In plainness, grav- 
ity, good taste, individuality and unassuming 
and self-possessed dignity, his personality is a 
compromise between a Quaker and a French no- 
bleman whose life and thoughts, no less than 
long descent, are his title to nobility. 


——_+o—___ 
For the Companion. 


APRIL SKIES. 


Thy sky, ental April, bends over the wildwood, 

a Wother who gently her darling would view, 

Still wearing the amile that so charmed me in childhood, 
When cloud-folds descended of tenderest blue. 

And I wander through valley and wildwood 
‘Asin happy childhood, when all things were new ! 


Look | there the elm tosses her clustered brown flowers, 
‘The alders thelr tasselied hoods coyly unfold, 
And softly the filbert-shrab o’er the turf showers 
The dead husks that clothed her when winter blew cold ! 
And trailing arbutus each bare hollow dowers, 
Where the day-king for hours slants arrows of gold! 


The delicate sprays of the slim birch addresses 
In idyllic murmurs the tall sugar tree, 
And bland airs of April, with soft 
‘The boughs of the hemlock, wide- spreading and free; 
While rushes coqnet with the low drooping tresses 
Of willows where thrushes commingle their glee. 


From an infinite height the bine sky is seeming 
To visibly lower, yea, float, ‘mong the trees ! 

A rich purple hazé o'er the mountains is gleaming, 
And plames of smoke sail o'er the odorous leas, 

The pines sigh so softly they seem to be dreaming; 
With beaXers all teeming, rills laugh in the breeze. 


Come, view ere sweet April’s capricious mood changes, 
The gay colors blending on earth and o’erhead; 
The purple-pink band round those far lofty ranges, 
The leaves and the bilda, the greentcarpeted prang 
e leaves and the buda, the green-ca: i 
‘All gifts that Spring’s Goddess so lavishly aad 
ORGE BaNncrort Grirsita. 


touch caresses 





“BILLY,” THE PET RAT. 


The pet of the family of a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal was a rat named Billy. What Billy did, 
and how kindly he was regarded, are all told in 
the following: 

During the winter evenings, when the children 
were engaged with their ‘essons, our tame rat, 
Billy, was usually to be found on the table, rum- 
maging among thelr books and catching at their 
pens; which latter amusement he enjoyed very 
much after the manner of a kitten running after 
a knitting-needle drawn quickly up and down 
the table. 

But as these amusements rather interfered 
with the studies, Billy would occasionally be 


dismissed to the kitchen, to which he had a it. 


great dislike. 

He never stayed there longer than he could 
help, bat on the first chance would rush up the 
stairs and scfatch, or rather, I shonld say, gnaw 
for admittance. 

He had free access to a pantry where a variety 
of eatables, usually considered dear to a rat’s 
heart, were to be found; but I never knew him 
to injure anything or even to cut the paper cov- 
ering of any parcel, no matter what it contained. 

No doubt it was partly owing to his bein; 
well fed that he was not driven to theft by hun- 
ger. I generally scattered for him on the 
shelves some grains of rice or pickles of starch, 
and to these he helped himself when inclined. 

From soap or candles he turned away in dis- 
gust, being far too well-bred a rat to indulge in 
such low tastes; but he dearly loved a bit of 
plum-cake; and, shall I confess it, he was by no 
means 8 teetotaler. 

If ale was used at dinner, he would rush 
eagerly about the glasses until he was supplied 
with some in a spoon. I believe, before he 
came to us, he had been accustomed to even 
stronger potations, in which, however, we did 
not indulge him. 

I have said he was not mischievous, neither 
was he, as mischief among rats is generally un- 
derstood ; but there is no rule without exception, 
and Billy had a decided penchant for kid gloves. 

If any were left carelessly about, he was sure 
to'get hold of them and have the fingers eaten 
off in a few minutes. I cannot tell how many 

loves he destroyed, until repeated lessons of 
this sort enforced more tidy habits. 

I must not omit to mention his love of music; 
when he heard the piano he would rush to the 
drawing-room and spring to the performer's 
knee, where he would remain perfectly quiet, 
evidently listening with much pleasure. 

When he first came he was very restless, 
seeming to live in a state of perpetual motion; 
but he goon learned to come upon the knee to be 
caressed and have his head rubbed, which oper- 
ation afforded him intense enjoyment. 


—~+o+—____ 
ASA BEAN’S ESCAPE. 

One of the early settlers of Wilton, Me., was 
thoroughly convinced that bears are fond of 
“beans.” The time he became so sure was 
when bruin chased him across a clearing and up 
atree. The Lewiston Journal tells the rather 
laughable story: 

After making lively time throngh the woods 
for some distance, with the bear close upon him, 
he began to think for some better means of 
escape. He knew that if he climbed a huge tree, 
the bear could climb as well as he. A small tree 
the bear could not climb, as bears climb by hug- 


ging their paws around the tree, and it requires 
one of considerable size. 


Bean accordingly determined to climb a small 
tree, although the bear was in rather close pur- 
suit, and was liable to have a piece of him be- 
fore he could get above her reach. He chose 
his tree and went up lively, just escaping the 
bear, who placed herself upon her hind legs, 
with mouth wide open, jumping for him, gnash- 
ing her teeth, and showing a great deal of dis- 
appointment and rage, and seeming determined 
not to give him up. 

The ir, with wide-spread mouth, repeated]: 
jamped for him, and every time she jum 

e, though out of her reach, went up the tree a 
little further. Being anxious to get well out of 
the way of the bear, he did not notice how near 
the top of the tree he was getting, nor how small 
that top was. 

The bear continued jumping and tearin, 
round, and Bean kept going a little higher, til 
suddenly, as he made his last hitch upwards, 
crack went the tree, and he went to make a 
nearer acquaintance with the open mouth of the 


ar. 

Although he was only a moment in going 
down, yet he said afterwards that in that mo- 
ment all the bad things he had ever done in his 
life passed before his mind. 

The bear was scarcely better prepared for this 
sudden turn of affairs than was Bean himself. 
‘Whether the bad deeds of the bear parsed 
through her mind or not while Bean was crash- 
ing through the tree-top, we are not informed. 
She evidently thought something terrible was 
about to happen to her, and by the time Bean 
struck the ground, she, frightened by the noise 
and commotion, took to her heels and ran, leav- 
ing. Bern to make his way home at his leisure, 
which opportunity he was not slow to improve. 


ee 
A KING’S GOOD NATURE. 
The following anecdote is told of the eccentric 
King Louis of Bavaria, and shows that he has a 
good heart in spite of his foolish actions: 


People who enter the roads reserved to the 
king are fined. One day his majesty met in one 
of these reserved roads a tall young man, every 
inch a mountaineer, who was walking uncon- 
cernedly, The king stopred him and asked him 
who he was. The young man replied,— 

“IT am from Switzerland, and lam a student 
in the university of Munich.” 

The king said in a kind tone, “Ah! you are 
from Switzerland; then you must know Schil- 
ler’s ‘William Tell’ by heart.” 

“J could recite whole acts of it to you.” 

“That is fortunate. I am delighted to meet 
ou Come with me to the castle; we'll play 
‘William Tell.’”’ 

“The castle! but that is the king’s abode.” 

“Never mind that. Iam the King’s most in- 
timate friend. Come with me. You will see, 
the sentinels will let us enter.” 

“Very well, if you will have it so.” 

“Do you like Munich?” 

“No. It isa dull place, and the king thinks 
80, too, for he never stays in town if he can help 


“What do they say of the king?’ 

“They say he is, at heart, an excellent fellow.’” 

The king could not repressa smile. ‘Did you 
ever see the king?’ 

“No, never. Iama republican. I'm told the 
king is very handsome, and that all the women 
are in love with him.” 

“Would you like to dine with the king?” 

“Come, now I see you are poking fun at me!”” 

“Not at all; on the contrary, I invite you to 


80! dine with the king.” 


“Tken—oh! I beg your pardon!—maybe you 
are the king?” 

“Tam, and you are my prisoner.” 

They had now reached the castle. The senti- 
nels presented arms. After dinner the king 
piaye on the piano the overture to ‘William 

ell,” and begged the student to declaim Schil- 
ler’s tragedy. 

The next day they began it again, only the 
king now bore his share in the dialogue. At 
the close of the third day the king sent the stu- 
dent back to Munich in one of the roval car- 

en, and a few days afterward presented him 
with a gold watch with the scene of the Grutli 
engraved on the case. 


+o ____ 
FAINTNESS AND ITS CAUSES. 


The causes which produce faintness are thus 
described by Cassell’s Household Guide: 


Some peonle are so easily affected that they 
faint if they cut their finger, or even if they only 
see the cut finger of another person. All one 
can say of such persons is that their muscular 
fibre is not strong, and that their nerves are 
sensitive. 

The heart, which goes on for years circulating 
the blood, is essentially a muscle. It is weak in 
some people, stronger in others. As a rule, it is 
weaker in women and stronger in men. Hence 
women faint more rapidly than men. 

Whatever weakens the heart and the muscles 
generally acts as a cnuse of faintness. Close, 
foul air is a common cause of faintness or of 
languidness. 

Anything which greatly affects the nervous 
system, such as bad news, or the sight of some- 
thing horrible or disagreeable, will sometimes 
cause fainting. 

But of all canses of faintness, none is so se 
tious as the loss of blood The muscles, in order 
to act well, must be supplied with blood; and if 
the blood of the body is lust in excessive quan- 
tity, then faintness will happen. 

The degree of it will depend on the constita- 
tion, and on the amount of blood lost. A loss 
of blood that would scarcely be felt by one per- 
son will be a serious cause of faintness to an- 
other, 

Sometimes frequent faintness arises from be- 





a en ae ee 


poming very fat, the muscniar system of the 
heart being impaired by fatty deposit. 
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For the Companion. 


TOO MANY COOKS. 
A NONSENSE STORY. 





Six little spotted kittens 
Learning how to cook 

Out of Mrs, Harland’s 
Monstrous great big book. 








Six little spotted kittens 
Making chicken pies. 

“Tab,” they call the umpire; 
My! don’t she look wise? 





Lots of little kittens 
Bring the pie to table; 

Stub their toes and down they go— 
Count them, if you’re able! 





‘The one they call the umpire 
Crawls out a-top the cloth. 
“Mer-eow! mer-eow! too many cooks 


Are sure to spoil the broth!” = w. F. W. 





For the Companion. 
SUNNYHAIR AT SCHOOL. 


Sunnyhair called herself a ‘‘big girl,’ and 
“fully old enough to go to school;”’ so when the 
summer term opened, she started off to begin 
her education. 

How many scholars do you suppose there were? 
Only four; a little girl of her own age and two 
boys; and the school-room was in the house 
where the teacher lived. 

Sunnyhair felt as important, however, as if 
she were a member of some grand seminary, 
when she found herself installed as 8 pupil in a 
real school, 

The nearest neighbors are very widely separ- 
ated in the farm-district where she lives, and 
how do you suppose she made the daily journey 
over the long road? On the back of old Frank, 
to be sure! Jogging along up hill and down dale, 
he would land her at last safely on the door-step, 
with her smal] book and her basket of dinner, 
carrying her home again at night. 

Ihave told you before that this old horse was 
one of her pets, and was indulged in all his freaks 
and fancies, so that at last he would acknowledge 
the right of no one else to command him in any 
way. 

One day, a little boy fiend of Sunnyhair’s, 
about six years old, was very eager to have a 
ride; but no sooner had his father placed him on 
his back than old Frank, usually as gentle and 
mild as a kitten, began tocurvet and prance like 
a young colt. He kicked up his heels and 
reared, trying every way in his power to throw 
the poor little fellow. 

Percy held on like a hero, boldly trying to keep 
his seat, but in vain! Old Frank plunged and 
danced around till he succeeded in tossing the 
child over his head. 

Percy came down with a thump, and the horse 
stood pawing the ground and looking at him as 
much as to say, “Don't you venture to tonch me 

again, young sir! You see what you get by it!” 
Then shaking his mane, he walked up to Sunny- 
hair, rubbing his face against her shoulder, and 
declaring by his actions, that she was his mis- 
tress, and that he would serve no one else. 

Strangely enough, Percy was only slightly 
bruised by his fall, but I venture to say he will 


never ask again for a ride on old Frank. 
“o, D.”” 
wn te 


For the Companion. 
YOKING THE OXEN. 
‘The cattle are scampering over the lot! 
‘They have eaten enough and their work is forgot; 
The sober old oxen, the gay little steers— 
When lo! in the pasture young master appears. 
They kick up their heels and race off at their ease, 
With horns and with tails as high up as you please; 
‘Then they rush down the lane and dash into the yard 
Where the bars are all up and the fences keep guard. 
They are cornered again, and the fun is all over, 
For drawing a load is not living in clover; 
Each yoke is brought out; they look knowingly on it, 
And some take it meekly, and some try toshun it. 
There’s a bow for old Brown and a bow for old Beck, 
To be pinned to the yoke on each broad brawny neck; 
‘There are Darby and Dixie, and Button and Bright, 
Each paired with his mate, and the team is all right. 
The chains are hitched on and the cattle are ready; 
They frizk in the lot, in the yoke they are steady; 
With the whip for a guide, and a Whoa! Haw! and 
Gee! : 
They start for the woods just as grand as can be. 
E. LE. 
——_——_++—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
FREDDIE’S AUNTS AND UNCLES. 


The sun shone brightly, the birds had come 
home from the South, and sang of what they 
had seen there. 

Tip, in his cage upon the porch, sang, too, but 
all he could tell of was the long winter, the snow 
upon the ground, the sunshine creeping through 
the frosty window, the snapping of the fires, the 
play of the children, the buzz of the machine and 
the beautiful calla lily that bloomed all winter 
long. 

Freddie, sitting upon the steps, felt as glad as 
the little birds that spring had come, for all win- 
ter long he had been shut indoors. Next winter 
he expected to be a big man, and wear boots and 
wade in the snow. 

John was making garden; pretty little mounds 
of earth, in which he planted tiny seeds, that he 
told Freddie would grow into great plants, and 
bear peas and beans and other good things to 
eat. 

Freddie thought he would make a garden, too. 
He told Dody, who gave a jump of joy, and rat- 
tled her beans, which was the way Dody always 
laughed. Freddie sat her upon the fence where 





she could look on, nd went to work. 
First he tried to tuck his pants into his shoes, 
like John’s, but Freddie’s pants only came to 





his knees, and he could not stand up when they 
were tucked in, so he had to let them go. He 
got three sticks, a hoe, a shovel and a rake, you 
know. Then he dug, and dug, until the dirt got 
angry and flew up in his face, which made Dody 
laugh so that she fell off the fence; then she 
choked, and one of the beans came out of the 
hole in her nose. Freddie picked it up and 
planted it, so he could raise beans enough to 
keep her supplied all next winter. Folks who 
have children must provide for them, you know. 

Little stones got in Freddie’s shoes, and made 
his toes very cross, and his hands looked as if 
they hadn’t been washed for a month, but the 
garden was lovely. 

Three large beds and one little crib, in which 
Freddie was going to plant a baby potato. 

But all at once the sheets and quilts began to 
stir, and Freddie stopped patting it smooth and 
jumped back. 

“Somebody tickin’ in dere! Somebody sleep 
in my crib!” 

Away flew the dirt, and soon a little black 
head with bright eyes peeped out, and two little 
black arms came out, and pulled and tugged un- 
til the whole little thing was out, and looked at 
Freddie, and said, but not out loud,— 

“You've put your crib right over my honse, 
and smashed it all in!” 

Then there was more kicking and tugging, 
nd the pillows flew on the ground, and the spread 
slid off, until the little bed was all stirred up, 
and many more little black things crept out, 
shaking off the dirt, looking very anxious. 

“Gracions me,” said Freddie, ‘if I haven’t 
been knockin’ in my ants’ house! Wonder where 
ee uncles is.” 

Did the ants sit down and cry, as one little boy 
did, when the baby knocked down his block- 
house? 

No; they went right to work carrying away 
dirt and sand, working so fast that all Freddie 
could see were little black heads and legs run- 


ning here and there. At last the door was cleared | in, 


—a little round hole that led to the house, way 
down stairs in under the ground. 

Into the kitchen ran Freddie, 

“Mamma, some bread and ’lasses for anty, 
please.’” 

“Aunt who?” asked mother. 

“Ants and uncles all tired out and hungry.”’ 

A nice little piece of bread and molasses Fred- 
die laid over the door of the ants’ house. Soon 
one little creature came up and tasted, then hur- 
ried head first down to tell the rest. Up they 
all came, biting off pieces big as themselves and 
carrying it down the hall, through many other 
passages and rooms, into their pantry. There 
they stored it all away, and very rich and happy 
the whole ant family felt. 

And as Dody and Freddie went in to dinner, 
they talked it over and concluded to let the ants 
keep the crib, and feed them every day. “The 
uncles, too,’’ said Freddie, May Hares, 

———_——_+e_____ * 

LITTLE THINGS. 
Little masteries achieved, 
Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little graces meekly worn, 
Little slights with patience borne; 
‘These are treasures that shall rise 
Far above the shining skies. 

eg 
THE SUNDAY STONE. 


In 8 coal mine in England, we are told, there is 
@ constant formation of limestone, caused by the 
trickling of water through the rocks. This wa- 
ter contains a great many particles of lime, 
which are deposited in the mine, and as the wa- 
ter passes off, these become hard, and form the 
limestone. This stone would always be white, 
like white marble, were it not that men are 
working in the mine, and as the black dust rises 
from the coal, it mixes with the soft lime, and in 
that way a black stone is formed. Now, in the 
night, when there is no coal-dust rising, the stone 
is white; then again, the next day, when the 
miners are at work, another black layer is 
formed, and so on alternately black and white 
through the week until Sabbath comes. Then 
if the miners keep holy the Sabbath, a much 
larger layer of white stone will be formed than 
before. There will be the white stone of Satur- 
day night, and the whole day and night of the 
Sabbath, so that every seventh day the white 
layer will be about three times as thick as any 
of the others. But if the men work on the Sab- 
bath, they see it marked against them in the 
stone. Hence the miners call it ‘the Sunday 
stone.”” How they need to be very careful to 
observe this holy day, when they would see their 
violation of God's command thus written down 





in stone—an image of the indelible record in 
heaven! 
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Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 


DEOAPITATIONS. 


Behead what no one has too much of. 
Behead a water course. 
Behead one of our largest exports. 
Behead a part of a fashionable dress. 
Leave from each what comes from above. 
2 0. W. B. 


Why is this beer like the sword? 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 


1, A sea of Europe. 

2, A medley. 

3, A ral poem. 

4, A tree. 

5, An animal allied to the camel. 

6, Sin; ‘ 

1, One of the five races. 

8, A wild animal. 
My initials name a singing bird, my finale a talk- 
g bird. CHARLES I. Houston. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 








Why is this butterfly like a sailor? 
, W. 1.0. 


POETICAL HOURGLASS. 
Saas 
cae 
. 
sme 
ee ePetan se 
My first was a soldier of centuries ago; 
‘rom the seven-hilled city he came. 
‘My second is God’s noblest work, you must know; 
t scarcely need mention the name. 
My third, [11 not tell you exactly what ’tis, 
‘hat would be egotistic in me. 
My fourth is a term not applied to heaven’s bliss, 
ut the last of this earth's misery. 
My fifth is the staff of our life sometimes named; 
‘ithout it our wants wonld be great. 
You'll find, in the middle of the hourglass I've 


framed, 
The name of a New England State. 
Lucius Goss. 
6. 





Five kinds of water power, 


Goss. 
7. 
OHARADE. 


My first is a color, my second what sailors are glad 
to see, and my whole the name of a country. 
A. J.J. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Stag, tond, rat, hart, dog, sloth, anble. 
2. Vale, bail. Baw! ball. corer 
3. 1, He has no visible means ef «upport, 2, Spec- 

{mens of hardware (wear). 3, High rent. 

4. Splay, play, lay, ay, y. 
5. Volcano. 
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WOMAN’S WRONGS. 


A certain class of women have much to say about 
their rights, and we hope the time will soon come 
when their fathers, husbands, sons and brothers, 
and friends, will yield them all that honestly is 
theirs, and all that love may prompt besides. But 
“woman’s greatest wrongs are self-imposed. 

She, and she alone, changes her very clothing into 
chains that impede every natural movement of the 
body by its fantastic arrangements, and cause her to 
suffer from many distressing ailments. She alone 
laces her lungs into @ space too small for them to 
expand, thus hindering the healthy action of all the 
other organs; diverts her bonnet from its purpose 
as a protection for the head and eyes; uses her hair, 
given for an ornament, as an instrument of torture; 
offers herself freely as a prey to pneumonia and 
consumption, by opening her pores and reducing 
her vitality to a minimum in the ball-room, and 
then exposing herself, scantily dressed, to the chill 
of the night air; makes the intercourse of “society,” 
instead of a rest and a healthful recreation, a 
source of disquiet, annoyance, burdensome expense, 
and diversion from the trae end and aim of home. 

If the “strong-minded” would put themselves into 
righting some of these wrongs, some immediate 
good might come of it. 

—+—__—. 


ORANGE GROVES AND ALLIGATORS. 

Florida is an “earthly paradise” of somewhat con- 
tradictory delight. Mr. Edward King, correspond- 
ent of the Boston Journal, describing the country 
back of St. Augustine, speaks of the orchards first 
and then of the swamps. 


On the Ball estate, there is an avenue of great 
length, bordered b: orange trees, the boughs of 
which bend under hundreds of oranges. To right 
and left, paths lead away to conservatories, gardens 
and lawns, swept by fresh breezes, and dotted with 
pretty groups of flowers. This is a little earthly 
paradise during the winter months, 

Dr. Anderson’s grove is one of the most famous 
in the South, and is exceedingly profitable. His 
residence fronts on a street charmingly embowered. 
in orange, lemon and magnolia trees, and lined with 
handsome cottages. 

Outside the town, a road loads across the marshes 
on & causeway, and on the marshes snipe abound 
just now. A Northern visitor who was passing these 
fens with me, laughed at the sign, “No ‘Trespassin 
Here,” which arose on a Frle out of some suspi- 
clonsly resistible soil, but {f we had known that it 
‘Was a snipe country, he would not have laughed. 

It was Te these bottoms that an alligator-hunter 
‘was once nicely caught, as he told me some years 
since. Coming home from a chase after the skins of 
saurian, he was wading the marshes wearily, 
with his gun on his shoulder, when he felt his right 
leg seized, and looking down, saw that a moderate. 
sized alligator had grasped him. 

Nothing but his heavy boot-leg saved him from 
being very badly wounded. Ho brought his gun 
down with terrific force on to the creature’s head, 
uttered a fearful yell, and managed to jump clear 
of his adversary. His hair stood straight on end 
ere he stopped running at the edge of the swamp. 


Sag 
A THRIFTY FAMILY. 
We are already familiar with the Yankee settler's 


faculty to help himself; but the following, from the 
Portland (Oregon) Bee, is a specimen extra: 


We have an old pioneer in Jackson County, Mr. 
James Savage, of Rogue River, who has ralsed a 
family of thirteen children. The boys, four in num- 
ber, are between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
three, and these four boys have manufactured, by 
their own unaided labor, three violins and a bass 
viol, all of exquisite tone and finish, and on which 
they execute difficult music, having been without 
an instructor, 

The instruments are made of cedar and maple, 
and but recently one of the boys was offered forty 
dollars, which was refused, for the violin. The boys 
can make a rifle or a wagon, shoe a horse, mend a 
clock or watch, work out an algebraic problem, 
swing a pick in the mines, or follow a reaper with 


equal success, 
he girls of the family, nine In number, have the 


the wily 





TH 


same musical talent, and are not ashamed to wrestle 
with kitchen work, afraid to moant a bucking horse, 
or row their skiff ncross the river, even when it is 
dangerously swollen. 
2 
SAVED HIS FIDDLE. 


One who is a stranger to his enthusiasm and ex- 
periences can hardly understand a musician's idol- 
atry for his favorite instrament. Ole Bull is said to 
have paid four thousand dollars for his “King Jo- 
seph Guarnerius” violin, but his almost fanatical 
attachment to it is less on account of its cost than 
because it is the only one of itskind. A writer in 
St. Nicholas tells this characteristic incident: 


When Ole was first in America, he had to go from 
one little town to another to give a concert. Per- 
haps tired of railway travelling, perhaps the better 
to see the country, he took 6 on an Ohio River 
steamboat. In a little while the boiler burst, after 
the Western fashion, tearing away the fore part of 
the boat, and setting the cabins on fire. Ole Bull 
found himself choked, deafened and blinded, in the 
midst of struggling, shrieking women and children, 
shattered tinbers, smoke, flame and noisy water. 

What did he do? Swim for his life? Lend a hand 
to any woman or little child? No; he did neither. 
I doubt if he remembered that around him were 
homan beings in danger. 

He rushed to his violin-case, took from it the 
precious instrument, put it between his strong, white 
teeth, leaped over the blazing guards into the black 
water, and struck out manfully for the shore, which 
he gained in prin, and there stood gazing at his 
fiddle, dripping and prond as the Newfoundland dog 
who saves a drowning child. Ole Ball was nothing 
to Ole Bull in that moment; his beloved and precious 
instrument was all in all.’ The only “King Joseph 
Guarnerius” might have been lost! 


as 
A BOY’S BRAVERY AND NARROW 
ESCAPE. 

John Conlan, the “elevator” boy in the Chica- 
go Post-Office Building, lately burned, is credited 
with considerable manly unselfishness and useful 
Presence of mind during the fire. He could easily 
have escaped at the first alarm, but went up, instead, 
to warn the janitor's family on the sixth story, and 
others on other floors in succession, taking them 
down in his elevator and returning, until he almost 
sacrificed his own life. 


On the fourth floor, 


Mr. Schufeldt was occupied 
with superintending the labors of some carpenters 
and plasterers who were fitting up an office for him. 
Upon receiving the alarm, he, with his daughter and 
employees, got into the elevator, and were landed 
on the ground floor uninjured. The boy made four 
trips with his elevator, warning occupants of the 
offices that the opportunities for escape would soon 
be lost, and then abandoned the elevator on the sec- 
ond floor. 

At this time the smoke was blinding, and he had 
to feel his way into Sheridan's headquarters, where 
he found the general putting up his papers of value 
into a package, with which he finally Red. Conia 
meanwhile put the records of the department into 
the safe. 

At this moment, the fire was almost upon him. 
His chance of escape suddenly became small, every 
avenue seeming to be cut off. In desperation, he 
finally ran to a window on Adams Street. No 
chance there. He then crossed the hall, found a 
window through the smoke, and found the perma- 
nent fire-escape, by which he finally reached the 


ground. 
—_+—_. 
A “LITERALIST.” 
It is troublesome to have to do with a person who 
has no imagination, and understands words in their 
literal sense, and ignores their figurative meaning. 


Such a “literalist” once cut a man's hair, and there 
was dissatisfaction: 


“Cut my hair,” said the customer, as he seated 
himself in a b&rber’s chair; “and be sure you let it 
run down the back of my neck,” referring, of course, 
to the particular style of the cut. 

The barber was a Western artist, having lately 
arrived in Oil City from St. Louis, 

After clipping away for some time, he conelud 
that perhaps the hair wasn’t running down his « 
tomer’s neck as fast as that individual might desire 
it,—though for the life of him he couldn't see w hy 
he should want it to run down at all,—and when a 
quantity had accumulated inside his shirt-collar, the 
Recommodating barber shoved it down and out of 
sight with his comb. 

is performance was repeated two or three times, 
and the customer began to realize what was going 
on, and at once took a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings. He said,— 

‘What, in the name of the bird with the broad and 
sweeping wing, are you doing?” 

“It didn't seem to run down,” said the barber, 
apologetically, “and so I crammed it down with the 
comb.” 

The customer at onco made certain unseemly dem- 
onstrations, hardly in keeping with the command to 
live peaceably with all men. 
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CALIFORNTA corn ought to be named after Goliath, 
as it grows its enrs nine feet from the ground. 


“ALWAYS pay as you go,” said an old man to his 
nephew. “But, uncle, suppose I haven’t anything 
to pay with?” “Then don’t go.” 


A CYNICAL writer says, “Take a company of boys 
chasing butterflies; put’ long-tailed coats on the 
boys, and turn the butterflies into dollars, and yon 
have a beautiful panorama of the world.” 


IN struggling to make a dull-brained boy under- 
stand what conscience is, a teacher finally asked, 
“What makes you fecl ‘uncomfortable after you 
have done wrong?” “Father’s leather strap,” feel- 
ingly replied the boy. 


A GENTLEMAN was one day relating to a Quaker 
a tale of deep distress, and concluded very patheti- 
cally by saying, “I conld not but feel for him.” 
“Verily, friend,” replied the Quaker, “thon didst 
right in that thou didst feel for thy neighbor; bat 
didst thou feel in the right place? "Didst thou feel 
in thy pocket?” 


“SrE the moon,” said 
bright little boy of five, 
window the other day. 

man. “Yon can’t 


a lady to her nephew, a 
as they sat looking out the 
“The moon!” said the little 
e the moon in the daytime.” 
“Yes, you can,” continued his aunt; “there it 1s 
over the trees.” The little fellow had to admit that 
he saw it, but added, “Taint lighted, any way,"— 
Boston Transcript. 
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For the Companion. 
SIMON CANFORD 
AND HIS DOG CARLO. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

For a long time Simon lay in a fever of ex- 
citement, thinking over his talk with the old 
man, and trying to see a way out of his trouble. 

Have you ever loved a dog that somebody 
threatened to take away from you? Then, if 
that dog was a new-found object of affection, 
and the only thing you had in the world to love, 
you may know something how the boy felt about 
Carlo. 

Simon Canford was an orphan. He had nei- 
ther brothers nor sisters, nor any near relatives 
who cared for him. Since he was ten years old 
he had had to work for his living, and for the 
past three years he had been with Mr. Wiggin. 

He was not bound by any papers, and he had 
no guardian; but by his faithfulness and indus- 
try he kept his place, and now earned his twelve 
dollars a year, besides his board and clothes. 
He had also three months’ schooling in winter, 


or perhaps I should say, three months divided’ 


between easy studies in school and hard work at 
home. 

Simon thought over aj) this as he lay in his 
bed under the low garret roof. Bitter feelings 
rose up in his heart against the poultry-raiser. 

“He has always been as mean to me as he 
could be!” he said to himself. ‘‘When I found 
that horseshoe he claimed it, because he said I 
was his hired boy, my time belonged to him, 
and it took some of my time to pick up a horse- 
shoe. He was to clothe me,—and what clothes 
I have to wear! I’m ashamed when I go to 
meeting or to school. He promised me a new 
suit in the spring, but I didn’t get it. If it 
hadn’t been for the pleasant trips across the 
river to market, I'd have left him long ago.” 

Simon was thankful now that he had not left 
him, for if he had, he might never have seen 
Carlo. 

“And now he means to take even him away 
from me! Heshan’t! Carlo is my dog; I bought 
him. I don’t want any reward, and old Wiggin 
shan’t have any. The idea of his claiming a re- 
ward for my dog, that I found and brought 
home!” 

He fully made up his mind what to do, and 
then went to sleep. 

The old man rose early the next morning, as 
was his custom, and went to the stairway to call 
Simon. 

“Come, boy!” he cried; and thump! thump! 
thump! went his fist on the wall. ‘Time to be 
stirring; I want to get an airly start!” 

He went to the barn, threw open the doors, 
and backed ont the wagon. Then, having fed 
the horse, and done a few other chores, he re- 
turned to the house to see how breakfast was 
getting on. 

‘“‘Where’s that lazy-bones?” he said, Simon 
not having yet made his appearance. ‘‘Simon!”’ 
he called again, at the foot of the stairs. 

No answer. The old man pounded on the 
wall. 

“Do yon want me to come up there and pull 
you out of bed?" 

The boy made no sign that he desired any such 
assistance. He made, in fact, no sign whatever. 

“T haint seen nor heard a word from him this 
morning,’’ Mrs. Wiggin remarked. “But I 
think he must be out somewhere; I noticed that 
the dog was untied.”’ 

“Dog untied!’” 

And the old man stalked to the shed. True 
enough, Carlo was missing. 

Back through the house tramped the old man, 
his heavy shoes clattering on the floor, and up 
the stairs to Simon’s room. There was no Simon 
there. 

Long before even Mr. Wiggin was awake that 
morning, the boy had gone softly down with a 
small bundle under his arm, helped himself to 








+ SIMON CANFORD AND HI8 DOG CARLO. 


whatever he could find in the pantry, released 
Carlo, and gone off in the fresh and breezy 
morning, to find a home and seek his fortune 
elsewhere. 

“Didn't you unbolt the shed door?” the old 
man demanded of his wife, as he came clatter- 
ing down the stairs again. 

“No; I supposed you did. I found it unfas- 
tened,”’ said Mrs. Wiggin. 

“The rogue must have unfastened it then 
when he went ont that way,” said the old man. 
“He's gone. His old clothes are there, but he 
has worn off his best, and taken his shirts and 
stockings. Plagne on the dog! I don’t care so 
much for the reward I've lost, but that boy’s 
sarvices was worth—wal, it'll cost me six or 
eight dollars a month to fill his place, any way.” 

Simon meanwhile was walking fast, with a 
light heart, along the country roads. He had 
health and hope, ten dollars of his own well- 
earned money in his pocket, and Carlo at his 
side. Why shouldn’t he be happy? 

It had been his chief thought, up to this time, 
to get safely away with his dog, to defeat the 
niggardly old man’s intentions, and keep Carlo 
himself. But as he trudged on, an unwelcome 
afterthonght intruded itself on his mind. Had 
he any right to the dog? 

Trne, he had bought him of Jeff Holand; but, 
now he reflected, ft did not seem to him very 
probable that Jeff was his owner. In short, that 
80 fine a spaniel, clean and well-fed, and wearing 
80 nice a collar, should belong to a young scamp 
like Jeff,—was it not incredible? 





“And now,” Simon said to himself, ‘“some- 
body has advertised for him. That can’t be 
Jeff. It must be his real owner, who thinks as 
much of him, maybe, as I do.” 

The more he thought of it, the more he was 
troubled. In vain he said to himself, as he did 
more than once, “I don’t care! I’ve got him, 
and I’m going to keep him. He's my dog now.” 
In a minute or two the terrible spectre of the 
wrong he was doing somebody would again start 
up before him. 

“ll go away off somewhere, and hire out in 
a place where Carlo was never seen or heard of, 
and where I can keep him for mine, and earn 
more, too, than ever old Wiggin was willing to 
pay me.” 

This was his plan. But suddenly he stopped 
short in the road. ‘I wish I could see that ad- 
vertisement,” he said. ‘Maybe it isn’t for my 
Carlo, after all. I should feel better if I knew 
that.”” 

He had lately passed a little wayside fancy- 
store, where he had seen some cheap magazines 
and newspapers in the window. Perhaps he 
could find there a copy of the Sun from which 
Mr. Wiggin made the clipping. 

He turned back, and entered the door of the 
little shop. He saw copy of the Sun on the 
counter, but it was that morning’s issue. 

“Have you yesterday’s Sun?” he asked of a 
woman who stood waiting to serve him. 

He was relieved to hear her answer, “No,” so 
fearfnl he was of finding what his conscience 
had driven him to seek, 
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“So this is what you run away from home 
for," he said, “to bring the dog and get the re- 
ward unbeknown to me?” 

“No, sir,” said Simon. “I haven't run away 
from home in the first place; I’ve left your ser- 
vice, as I had a right to do,—that’s all. I would 
have given you warning if I could, but you forced 
me to do as I did.” 

Simon was no longer afraid of the old man. 
He went on speaking in a voice which trembled 
with some nobler emotion than that of fear. 

“And I didn't start to bring the dog, either. 
I didn’t make up my mind to bring him till two 
or three hours ago.” 

“What was ye going to do with him?” 

“Keep him!’ Simon stoutly declared. 
wanted him; I didn't want any reward.” 

“Then | trust there won't be no trouble about 
that,” said the old man. “I’m willing you 
should have half, but I rightfully claim the other | 
half.” 

“Take it all if yon want it!’ cried Simon, 
with quivering lips and eyes filling with tears. 

He turned to go; but the little stooping old 
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lady ran out on the steps beckoning and calling. 

“Boy! young man! come: back! I want to, 
epeak to you!” | 

Simon was scarcely able to control the passion 
of grief which swelled in his heart as he obeyed. ; 

“] must pay you something,” she said. “I! 
must thank you, at any rate. Come in. Don’t 
you want to bid Carlo good-by? This man says 
you were fond of him.”” 

Simon, standing in the entry, stifled a sob and | 
said,— | 

“No, I can’t bid him good-by. He doesn’t 
care for me now he has got home."’ 

“And do you really care so much for him?” 
said the little old lady, rightly understanding his 
emotion. 

“I thought everything of him!’’ Simon replied. 
“Yon see, I thought he was mine. I bought 
him of some boys who were tormenting him. 
There was one by the name of Jeff Holand. He 
said he owned him, and he took my half-dollar.”” 

“Oh, that Jeff Holand!’’ said the old lady, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘He’s a boy I took to bring up, and 
did everything I could for, and how he repaid 
me! To think that at last he should actually 
sell my Carlo! That was his last act of ingrati- 
tude. Thank Heaven, I've sent him away, and 
he can play no more of his pranks with me!"" 

She then made Simon tell the whole story of 
his rescue of Carlo, his care of him, and his final 
determination to restore him to his mistress. 

He spoke in a manly, honest way, and in tones 
which betrayed his strong affection for the dog. 
The woman listened with deep interest, and at 
last turned to the old man. 

“Ts he a truthful boy?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, I must say that for him,” the old 
man replied; “though what he says of my not 
wanting to keep the dog,—that’s stretched a 
good deal.” 

“But he’s an honest, good-hearted boy?’ she 
continued. 

“Well, yes, I can’t deny that,” the old man 
again admitted; ‘though his going off this morn- 
ing the way he did,—I don’t consider that to his 
credit.”’ 

“Yet you forgive him, and are willing to take 
him back?” 

“Oh, sartin, sartin!’’ said the old man. ‘“‘He’s 
a good faithful boy. I want him to come back.” 

The old lady gave Simon a pleasant smile. 

“And what do you say?” she asked. 

“I'll never go back there in the world,” re- 
plied Simon,—‘‘never!’’ And he spoke as if he 
meant it. 

“Wonald you go back if I would let him have 
the dog?” 

“Oh,” said Simon, opening his eyes in aston- 
ishment, “I don't know! I'd do almost any- 
thing,—I'd go almost anywhere to bave Carlo 
again!” 

“Well,” said the old lady, “since you think so 
much of Carlo, and since this gentleman gives 
you so high a recommendation, I’ve a proposal 
to make. I want a good, honest, faithful boy to 
fill that Holand boy’s place. How would you 
like to come and live with me?” 

“Live—with—you?’ Simon gasped ont, more 
astonished than ever. 

“With me and Carlo,”’ she added, and her 
pleasant smile became truly tender and moth- 
erly. ‘He shall be your dog as well as mine. I 
am lonely, and I wanta son. Ilike you, Simon, 
not merely because you were so kind to Carlo, 
and so true und honest as to bring him home to 
me when you loved him go, but Ilike your looks. 
Yon shall go to school, and then to college, or 
get into some kind ‘of business, if you prefer 
that, What do yon say?” 

Well, what could the poor, homeless, hungry- 
hearted boy say? What wonld you have said in 
his place? 
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‘The old man was quite thunderstruck at so 
unexpected a result of the interview. This, 
then, was what the shrewd little old lady was 
driving at with her questions all the while! 

He was sorry to lose Simon, but the reward of 
five dollars, the whole of which he was permitted 
to carry away, partly consoled him. 

The boy’s astonishment changed quickly to 
joy, and his joy xettled slowly down into a most 
happy thankfulness for his great good fortune. 

He not only had Carlo again,—he had a com- 
fortable home, and, best of all, he had a mother. 

Do you, who have had a mother all your life, 
appreciate and love her as Simon soon learned 
to appreciate and love good Mrs. Watson, I won- 
der? 

Se _— 
Loss. 


Once I lost n single pear] 
In a sea of gloom and fear: 
And it lay beneath the waves 
Many a sad and empty year. 
en there came a voice to me,— 
“Cast thy net into the sea!” 
So I cast, and drew the line,— 
Lo! twelve pearls encrusted mine! 


Thus, whene’er the Father takes 

Precious gifts I fain would keep, 
Somewhere in His sea, 1 know, 

With His geins they ‘safely sleep. 

‘Melt the days like dreams away, 

‘Till I hear the Father my, 

“Cast thy net into the sea 

Thave many. pearls for th 
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THE FORBIDDEN TEA-PARTY. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

Mra. Howe was far from what the world would 
call a beauty. She was tall and slight, with a 
decided stoop in hershonlders, Her hands were 
very thin, and her fingers long and tapering. 
She had a low, sweet voice, and a sad, mourn- 
ful face, in reference to which I once startled 
my little sisters by remarking that it was ‘‘shaped 
just like a coffin.” 

Mrs. Howe, although she seemed so grand 
and beautiful to me, was a very poor and hum. 
ble woman. Sometimes, in emergencies, she 
washed and cleaned house at the pareonage; 
and she watched with us when we had the mea- 
sles; all of which services seemed to me a tri- 
umph of condescension on her part. 

We had recently moved to the town, and of 
all the kind people who gathered to welcome us 
to the parsonage, she, sitting apart from the 
Teat, was my favorite. Itook a seat on a cricket 
at her feet, held her hand, and played with her 
one plain gold ring. I did not want to change 
my lovely mother for Mra. Howe. but I remem- 
ber distinctly wishing that little girls could have 
two real mothers, so that I could keep her 
always. 

My passion for Mrs, Howe soon became a 
subject for family sport, and often I had a dou- 
ble share of some Inxury given me, with a smile 
and a hint that I could carry part of it to ‘‘pretty 
Mrs. Howe.” 

This excellent, and to me beautiful, woman, 
had three little girls who were not particularly 
attractive, and whom my mother never invited 
to the parsonage. I was forbidden to stop at 
their house going to or returning from school, 
and when I asked ‘“‘Why?’ the only answer I 
ever received was,— 

“Mrs. Howe has children enough of her own 
to look after.”’ 

As I remember it, hers must have been a very 
poor home for an American family. It reminded 
me—and that gave it a great charm then—of 
our keeping house in the stable on Saturday 
afternoons, when our kind mother allowed us to 
prepare and eat our supper there. 

My parents were once going off several miles 
to a great wedding; and we were saddened by 
the remark that we must go to bed at our ueual 
hour, as they would not be at home till very 
late. 

It was so unusual and so sad to have them far 
away that the promise of wedding-cake in the 
morning could hardly console us. What, then, 
was my joy, just before they left, at seeing 
Sally Howe leap the fence, and rush in with the 
words,— 

“We're going to have a tea-party to-night, and 
want you all to come over. Six others are com- 
ing, and we're going to make molasses candy 
and to pop corn in the evening.” 

My mother said ‘‘No,” and explained that she 
was going away, and had charged Emeline to 
have us all in bed before nine o'clock. 

This was a bitter disappointment: but nota 
word was said, and the girl made a second leap 
over the picket-fence, and was off to fill our 
places with other children. 

I do not think, looking back to that time, that 
Iwas at heart a law-abiding child. Indeed, I 
remember distinctly the rebellious acts which 
often cast a shadow over a face whose smiles I 
would give worlds to see to-day, but which I 
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shall never see again till I see it in ite immor- 
tal beauty. 

Emeline was a fresh, pretty Yankee git], who 
taught district school or wrought in a kitchen, 
just as opportunity offered. She had promised 
us two whole chapters of ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
after tea, and my elder sisters were setting the 
table for her, so as to hasten on the joyful hour. 

I slipped out at the back door, and ran, bare- 
headed, in my little pink-sleeved apron and old 
slippers, to the tea-party at Mrs. Howe's. 

Never shall I forget what seemed to me the 
glory of the scene as l entered. The large, low, 
unplastered kitchen, with its broad open fire 
casting shadows on the rough boards, the case- 
less clock, the two great horn-shells, the lamps 
filled with vitriol-water and red yarn, and the 
profiles of Mrs. Howe and a strange man,—it 
had never once occurred to me that there could 
be a husband and father attached to this fam- 
fly,—completely charmed me. 

How I wished there was a great unplastered 
room in the parsonage, with such a fireplace, 
with black andirons, and a long crane, with a 
teakettle on it! How I envied these girls those 
elegant lamps and their mother's profile! I was 
willing they should keep the man’s that hung 
beside it. 

Mrs Howe welcomed me very kindly, and 
said,— 

“I'm glad your mother changed her mind, so 
as to let one of youcome. I suppose Emeline 
would be lonesome without the others.” 

T made no reply. 

T felt a little ashamed of my calico apron and 
my old slippers when I saw six little girls in 
their Sunday clothes, but I soon forgot it. 

While the Howe girls and their guests were 
spreading the cloth, Mrs. Howe beckoned me to 
follow her into the next room. 

That also was unplastered and unpainted. 
Taking a key, attached toa black ribbon, from 
her neck, she said, placing the candlestick in 
my hand,— 

‘T’'m obliged to keep all my good things— 
the things I brought from home—here, under 
lock and key. I don’t take them out often, but 
I will to-night, becanse yon are here, and you 
are always so sweet to me.”” 

L heard her sigh as she removed a cover from 
the contents of the trunk and exposed a set of 
china so lovely that I cried out, “Oh, oh!” 

It was white, with ignres which changed from 
purple to gold, and from gold to pink, as the 
light fell on them. The tops of sugar-bow! and 
terpot were doves with outspread wings, and 
the articles were all decorated with birds and 
flowers in these changenble hues. 

She placed them all on the floor beside her. 
Then she took out a tablecloth, and silver spoons, 
and a set of knives and forks with ivory handles 
dyed bright green, and took them into the 
kitchen. 

Such a dazzling ten-table I had never seen be- 
fore. 

We had bread, and smoked beef, and cake, 
and gingerbread, and preserves; and as I was 
treated with great distinction, I enjoyed myself 
as much as if I had been in full dress for the 
occasion. 

We were all very ‘merry, chatting and laugh- 
ing, and eating preserves and cake without re- 
straint,—Mrs. Howe never restrained any one,— 
and were perhaps zrowing a little rude, when 
suddenly the outside kitchen door was burst 
open, and a man who looked to me like a wild 
giant rushed in with an axe over his shoulder. 

His head reached almost to the beams above. 
His eyes were red and wild, and his hair, which 
was long and grizzly, stood ont like a hundred 
serpents around his face. He wore a red flannel 
shirt, and a great many white buttons, like loz- 
enges, on it. 

This was all taken in at a glance, and formed 
a picture on my memory never to be erased. 
Before we had time to look at each other, he 
cried out,— 

“Oh, this is the way things go, is it? You're 
here feeding Joe Luke’s, and Abe Raymond's, 
and Will Sanders’s children, on cake and pie, 
and I’m off earning money to pay for it! Go 
home, girls! Your fathers and mothers are too 
proud to speak to me, but they aint too proud to 
let you eat the good things I have to pay for!”’ 

‘We were paralyzed by the sight of the axe, 
and before we could run, he cried out to his 
wife,— 

‘Whose child is that there, with the light 
curls?” 

In a very subdued voice, she replied,— 

“That's one of the new minister’s children.” 

“Oh, itis, ha! And he expects me, who never 
goes to meeting, to feed his family! Clear out, 
every soul of you, before I chop your heads off 
with my axe!” he roared out in a terrific voice. 

At this moving appeal, we all started and fled 
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through a door on the other side of the kitchen, 
and stumbled over each other in the darknese 
outside. 

Mamie Sanders, the oldest of the group, snid, 
in a kind voice, ‘Don’t be afraid. He talks 
awfully when he’s drunk, but he never hurts 
anybody."’ We were too much afraid to Le 
comforted, and fled in different directions. 

By the roaring voice, the smashing of dishes, 
and the shrieks within, we knew the kind mother 
had all she could do to protect her own children, 
without looking after us. 

In my fright, and being almost a stranger in 
the place, I took the longest road to the village, 
and ran on, my heart beating so that I could 
hardly breathe. Iwas sure I heard steps behind 
me. They came nearer and nearer, and I «l- 
most felt the cold axe at my neck, when a team 
came up, and the driver called out,— 

“Want a ride home, child? This is a lone- 
some way for such a little girl.”’ 

Anybody was my friend then who could in- 
crease the distance between me and that giant, 
and without a word, I reached up my hand and 
was helped on to a pedler’s wagon. 

I opened my heart to my new friend, and told 
him all—except my disobedience. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I heard that Jim Howe 
had come home from the lumber camp rum- 
crazy. Some day he'll kill somebody. He 
ought to be shut up fora lunatic. 

“Mary Miles was the best and prettiest girl 
about when we were young. She married thia 
stranger from fur off, and the old captain gave 
her a great wedding. and fine clothes and farni- 
ture, and had got their house built just so fur, 
when he failed up and died. Then it wasn’t 
long till Jim Howe showed himself ap, and 
broke her spirit and her heart too. 

“He’s sold off nearly all her nice things, and 
instead of doing any work, he sets a bad exam- 
ple, and abuses them all. He went off Inmber- 
ing, but has come back before they began work, 
I'm afraid Mrs. Howe hasn't resolution to bring 
up those rude girls right. 

“Why, child, I didn’t notice that you had no 
outside garment! Here, take this new hoss- 
blanket and put it ronnd you.” 

There was no reading of “Robinson Crusoe”’ 
at home that evening. As I opened the door, I 
heard Emeline sob out,— 

“If she’s fallen into the well, or been carried . 
off by those Indians, they never will forgive me!”* 

When they saw me, they all hugged and kisred 
me, and asked, ‘“‘Who carried you off? and how 
did you escape?’ 

When I told my story, my eldest sister looked 
at me reproachfully, and said,— 

“Oh, how grieved mamma will be!” 

But the second one laughed, and said,— 

“T guess this has cured her! She'll never 
tease to go to that handsome Mrs. Howe's any 
more. Mother knew all about that man.” 

And I never did go there again, although I re- 
tained my love for the gentle woman, and was 
encournged to make pin-cushions and holders for 
her in return for many little kindnesres I re- 
ceived at her hand. 

eae 
For the Companton. 
FOOLISH GEORGE HOGDEN. 


Foolish George Hogden is not an imaginary 
character. I believe he is a native of the town 
of Newport, Vt. People call him ‘Foolish’ 
George because he is rather weak of intellect. — 
a little daft, as the Scotch say. 

Foolish George is a favored patron of the Pas- 
sumpsic Railroad. He rides back and forth 
whenever he pleases. If he takes a fancy to 
ride from Newport to White River Junction, he 
steps aboard the train. He can take the hest 
seat in the car if he chooses. No conductor pre- 
sumes to demand any fare of him. If he wishex 
to take the next train back to St. Johnsbury, or 
any other station, he does it without money and 
without price. 

Foolish George has a great command of lan- 
guage,—such as it is,—and a good many idear, 
if he only knew how to sort them and make 
them hang together. Sometimes he is a great 
political orator, and “‘stumps’’ for himeelf as a 
presidential candidate. Then again he appears 
in the role of # musician. For the occasion he 
is anything that he happens to imagine himself. 
People who have the leisure for such things love 
to call upon him for a speech, always promising 
him a few pennies for his performance. 

Then George will mount a box, or whatever 
happens to be nearest, and pour out his strange 
eloquence, while the crowd langh and applaud, 
His speeches are sure to amuse them every time, 
for amid the medley of his words there will often 
flash out a droll conceit. and sometimes just a 
hint of a bright iden that the wisest of them 
might be proud of. 
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Two or three pennies will produce a song from 
poor George as easily as a speech, and his sing- 
ing is quite as good fun for the crowd as his 
oratory. Nothing gratifies the thoughtless better 
than to ‘patronize’ those who are inferior to 
them. Ah, the inferiority may not be so certain, 
after all! 

It is not always safe to say which is wiser, the 
fool who amuses, or the fool who laughs. A 
friend of mine who had been far away came to 
visit me. 1 had not seen him for years. 

One day ho strolled into the village to while 
away the time. An hour afterwards I found 
him with a knot of men and boys listening to 
Foolish George, who stood’ on the steps of a 
building making a “speech for Grant.”” 

George was in good spirits, and won frequent 
bursts of applause. It was a great entertain- 
ment for the thoughtless company. When I ap- 
proached my friend, he was laughing and clap- 
ping as heartily as the rest. Turning to me he 
said,— 

“Here, if you wish to see a specimen of per- 
fect felicity, look at that fellow. He illustrates 
Pope’s line exactly,— 

« “Where ignorance 1s bliss, "tis folly to be wise.”” 


I did not laugh, nor even smile, in return. I 
showed no signs of being amused, but I took his 
arm, and we walked away together. When we 
were out of sight of the crowd, we sat down in 
the shade. 

Now what was there to laugh at in the exhi- 
bition you just witnessed?’ I asked, seriously. 

“Everything,” replied my friend. ‘He is so 
foolish and funny, and his assurance was so 
happy and perfect. Nobody could help laugh- 
ing.” 

“Perhaps some could not. But J never laugh 
at him, or at anything he does?” 

“Well, really, Ido not see how you can help 
it.” 

“Do you think the tender Master who pitied 
all men's infirmities would have laughed at 
Foolish George? Pope’s line, which you just 
quoted, is a neat way of telling us to let well 
enough alone, but it cannot apply to poor George, 
for his ignorance is not a thing he could help if 
he tried. He is a fool by misfortune. They who 
practise upon him, and will not iet him alone, 
are greater fools, and of a different kind.” 

My friend looked up in some surprise at my 
earnestness. ‘Well, it did not occur to me to 
look at it in that way,”’ said he. 

“With all our intellect, refinement and cul- 
ture,"’ I continued, ‘Foolish George is, in a 
sense, our superior. I can never laugh at him, 
When I stand before him, it is with awe and 
reverence, rather than amusement. I know not 
how he came to be what he is, but his infirmity 
ix sacred in my eyes. I am too thankful for the 
blessing of my full reason to ridicule those who 
are deprived of that gift. Foolish George Hog- 
den is not only an object of pity, but he is a 
hero, worthy of our highest admiration, 

‘Let me tell you a story. One spring day, 
years ago, an express train left White River 
Junction for St. Johnsbury, with s hundred pas- 
sengers. Most of these had made the same trip 
many times, and probably not one of them had 
now any thought of danger ahead. 

“The day was pleasant, and everything seemed 
in fine conditiou. All looked fora quick and 
prosperous journey. They sped on—past Nor- 
wich, past Thetford, past Piedmont, past Wells 
River, past Ryegate, past Barnet. A few miles 
more would bring them to their destination. 

“But something lay unseen before them on the 
road that meant destruction and death! Up in 
the gorge where the Passumpsic enters the Con- 
necticut, a huge rock had fallen from the over- 
hanging cliff upon the track. It waited there, 
immovable, to crush the train as it thundered 
ronnd the curve. On the left of it towered the 
solid granite, with its innumerable jagged points. 
On the right, almost beneath the track, was a 
deep abyss, with the angry river boiling at the 
bottom, 

“The engineer could not see the rock till he 
passed the bend, and then it would be too late. 
Disaster seemed inevitable — disaster, sudden, 
awful, complete! 

“The train approached the curve. Two min- 
utes more, and the crash must come! Just at 
that critical time, poor Hogden happened to be 
strolling along the gorge, and discovered the 
fallen rock. He heard the thunder of the cars, 
and his simple mind comprehended the terrible 
extremity. His instinct was quicker than many 
& mau’s reason. 

“Ho dashed down the track to meet the train. 

“As the locomotive rolled in sight. the eye of 
the ever-watchful engineer ‘caught the figure of 
aman on the track, running and swinging his 

hat frantically in the air. Instantly, he blew the 
whistle, and every brakeman plied his brake 
hard down, The engine was reversed, and the 














heavy train rambled on past Foolish George, who 
had saved it, past the curve, and stopped, barely 
sixteen feet from the rock. 

“Then the astonished passengers got out of 
the cars, looked, shuddering, into the abyss be- 
low, and turned to bless poor foolish Hogden 
for their deliverance from death.” 

Before the story was finished, my friend had 
covered his face with his hands. 

After a pause, he looked up and said, ‘God 
forgive me for my thoughtlessness! I was on 
that train! But I never knew that it was foolish 
George Hogden who saved us from destruction. 

“Is it possible that only that poor idiot’s intel- 
lect stood between us and eternity that day? I 
shall never laugh at his simplicity again. God 
bless poor George Hogden!”’ 

That act of Foolish George was what earned 
him the right to ride free anywhere on the Pas- 
sumpsic River Railroad as long as he lives. 

FRANKLIN B. GacE. 
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RAIN. 


The skies are veiled in Soating m mist, 
The hills are lost in vagueness dim, 
With showery wood and glistening field, 
Beneath thetr silver rim; 
The dripping vine-leaves lle out-spread 
Against the peurl-dropt window-pane, 
, underneath and overhead, 
In soft, monotonous cadence shed, 
The pattering of the rain. 
ELaing Goopas. 
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For the Companion. 
“A TRUANT MIDSHIPMAN.” 


The Inmbering old elghty-four-gan ship to which 
Thad recently been appointed was destined to ful- 
fil the duty of flag-ship on the East India and China 
station; and when I,a lad of sixteen, repaired to 
Plymouth to report myself on board, I found the 
veteran vessel in dry dock, undergoing a course of 
caulking, preparatory to the black and white paint 
being laid on, and from that circumstance looking 
more grotesquely hideous, and presenting a more 
faithful likeness to a gigantic Noah’s Ark, such as 
may be found in most nurseries, than any other 
floating castle I had ever yet set eyes on. 

The Unicorn was also fitting out; which compre- 
hensive term signifies that every single article, from 
the masts to the captain's crockery, was in course 
of being hoisted, hauled, or otherwise jammed be- 
tween the ribs of the old craft, amidst a seeming 
confusion that actually baffles all description. 

Of course, to live on board a vessel in this stage— 
this transition period when the chrysalis is bursting 
into the butterfly—is simply impossible, consequent- 
ly, the crews of ships “fitting out’ are accommo- 
dated with the temporary shelter of a hulk, on 
board of which they live and sleep, repairing to 
their own vessel during working hours. 

I found myself one of some dozen youngsters, who 
ought to have been kept on board the hulk, under 
the supervision of the naval instructor, but whom 
the traditions of the service inexorably compelled 
to repair to the ship with the crew, ostensibly to 
learn their duty, but in reality to get in everybody's 
way, to do any mischief that brains wondrous fer- 
tile could devise, or to slip out of the dockyard and 
smoke bad cigars, a relaxation rigorously forbidden 
on board. 

“Where Is Mr. Mitford?” roared the first ieuten- 
ant, in rising wrath. ‘Where are all the young! 
gentlemen? Too bad, upon my life! Mr. Sinclair, 
where are the other youngsters? 

“You don’t know, sir? Then you onght to know. 
Go and find them all, and if you are not back in ten 


“Since I can't find him, 1 may just as well take it 
coolly,” I thought, and seated myself philosophi- 
cally on a bench to recover breath and enjoy the 
noble view. I had been there perhaps two minutes 
when a faint sound in a building-shed that lay be- 
yond the hillock caught my ear, and I dashed off 
on the forlorn hope of its proceeding from my miss- 
ing friend. 

This particular part of the dock-yard I had never 
before visited, my roaming usually terminating at 
the mound. Under cover of the shed I found a 
frigate, the Onyz,—her name will remain printed 
on my brain while memory lasts,—in that stage of 
advancement which shipwrights term “in frame;" 
that is to say, her skeleton was reared, and all her 
ribs and beams in their places, but no planking or 
sheathing had been secured. Like a giant wooden 
cradle, she rested on the slip whilst the hand of time 
seasoned her sturdy timbers. 

A pattering of feet, and the sound of boyish 
laughter,—a merry outburst that I knew too well,— 
reached my ear, and looking upwards, I beheld 
Harry Mitford, accompanied by another scapegrace 
youngster, named Wilmot, both amusing themselves 
by racing round the line of single planks that had 
been left by the workmen across the beams, where, 
in course of time, the upper deck would stand. 

Icannot say that, at the moment, the danger of 
this foolhardy skylarking particularly struck me, 
for my duty as midshipman of a top had led tomy 
being constantly aloft, and all sense of dizziness 
when looking down from a height had vanished with 
daily custom. 

Finding that both yeungsters disregarded my 
calls, I ascended the rude scaffolding leading to the 
frigate’s upper works, and stepping on to the loose 
planks laid along the beams, ran aft to where my 
messmates were stunding, rating them in no meas- 
ured terms for the trouble their Pranks were likely 
to bring upon me. 

When I arrived within half-a-dozen paces of them, 
Harry Mitford shouted out, “Follow my leader!” 
and quitting the plank whereon he had been hither- 
to standing, commenced to walk along one of the 
narrow beams of the vessel, with the evident inten- 
tion of gaining a similar row of planks laid down 
on the opposite side. 

The distance to be traversed for the accomplish- 
ment of this object was about forty feet, but along 
what a path! The beam, or scantling, which con- 
stituted his sole support, was barely five inches in 
width; no friendly rope or rail was present to steady 
the rash lad, whilst beneath lay a gulf, black and 
yawning, which terminated in the cruel granite of 
the dock floor. One unmeasared step, one faltering 
of the nerves, and what a catastrophe must ensue! 

Wilmot, luckily, did not attempt to follow his 
companion, and I—thoughtless youngster though I 
was—stood rooted to the spot until the dangerous 
passage should be accomplished, afraid to speak one 
word, lest I should communicate to my reckless 
friend the sinking feeling of dread that was fast 
overpowering me. 

Harry Mitford had gone about half-way on his 
giddy journey when I noticed his pace relax, and in 
an instant afterwards he came to a standstill. 

“My God!” whispered Wilmot, “he has lost his 
head, Sinclair! He must fall! Howhorrible!” And 
helpless to render any assistance, the boy covered 
hia eyes, not to witness the catastrophe. 

“Plant a foot on each beam,” I shouted to Harry, 
“and then shut your eyes until I come to your help!” 
and seizing one of the loose planks, I followed 
along the beam running parallel to that on which 
my unfortunate messmate was still standing, stag- 
gering beneath the weight of my burden, but utterly 
unconscious, in the excitement of the moment, of 
the terrible risk I was myself running. Recalling 
those brief seconds of time, I can only remember 
one all-pervading thought,—an intense, wild longing 





mainates, I will stop your leave for a month!” 

“A pleasant prospect for Mr. Sinclair,” I thought, | 
turning over in my mind the best place to look for | 
my errant messmates, whose footsteps might have ' 
strayed in half-a-dozen different directions. 

T rapidly descended the stone steps of the dock, and 
nnder the ship's bottom was Iucky cnongh to find 
two of the missing lads, whom I despatched to the 
irate lieutenant without delay. I next visited the | 
sail-loft, where I fell in with three more; and an- | 
other I found in the rope-walk, doing a little private | 
mischief on his own account whenever the rope- 
makers turned their backs; but Mitford was not: 
amongst these, and he it was that our commanding 
officer particularly required. 

At one extremity of the dock-yard rises a small | 
conical hillock, crowned with an ivy-covered sum- 
mer-house, from whence a view of the Sound and its | 
shipping can be obtained. This was a favorite re- | 
sort with some of the youngsters, and thither I ran 
at the best pace I could command, exasperated be- | 
yond measure at the successful way in which Harry 
Mitford had concealed himself, and feeling that my 
chances of spending the evenings on shore were 
growing “small by degrees and beautifully less;” 
for the first Heutenant was a man of his word, and 
would assuredly carry out his threat unless I re-np- 
peared with the absentee within a reasonable time. 


My road to the hillock lay past the sheds In which | 


new vessels were building, some almost ready for 
launching, others in a less forward condition. Into 


these I peeped as I hurried onward, calling out the | 


missing lad’s name at the top of my voice, but receiv- 
ing no answer beyond its hollow echo. I reached 
the ascent leading to the summer-houre, dashed up 
it, and ontered the little building. It was empty. 
My Inst chance was gone, for the time had expired, 


| bean; 


for a rope, only a rope! then I should have felt se- 
cure. 

“Hold up, Harry!’ I cried, when I was within 
seven or eight feet of him. ‘Hold up for a mo- 
ment!” 

Hitherto his back had been presented to me; now, 
at the sound of my voice, he turned slowly round, 


| and I saw that his face wore the ashy gray hue be- 


gotten of unreasoning terror. 
“Stand still! For God’s sake, remain quiet!” I 
cried, as I saw him about to advance towards me, 


| with the despairing instinct that prompts a drown- 


ing man to grapple at any stay, however feeble. 

My warning came too late. Harry put forward one 
foot slowly nnd uncertainly. The reason that should 
have gnided it was gone. Descending, it missed the 
its resting-place was in the thin air, and he 


! fell forward headlong. 


He fell forward, reader, but, through God's mer- 
cy, not to be a shattered corpse on the rough granite 
beneath. Daring the brief instant that he hesitated 
before attempting to advance in my direction, even 
whilst he wavered ere falling, some good angel 
prompted me to throw down the plank that I was 
carrying, and by its friendly snpport, his downward 
course was arrested; yet would the reprieve have 
been but a brief one had I not flung myself upon his 
senseless body, and retained him in his perilous po- 
sition until Wilmot returned with a gang of work- 
men, and we were both rescued. 

Harry always declares he owes me his life. Pos- 
sibly he does. However that may be, the word 


Onyz is never pronounced in my hearing without the | 


memory of the whole occurrence rushing through my 
brain; and I think it effectually cured both of us 
from ever knowingly venturing into a dangerous 





and Mitford's absence wonld be visited on my Inck- 
less shoulders, 








1 may conclude by saying that, when the circum- 
stances of the case were made known on board the 
Unicorn, instead of my liberty being curtailed, I en- 
joyed an exceptional number of pleasant evenings 
amongst my kind Devonshire friends. 

CHagLes H. EDEN. 
——+or—_- -- 


For the Companion. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ROAD. 
teas Lamb. 

When I was a small archin, and hi grown-up 
people talking enthusiastically about “Lamb's 
Tales,” 1 thought, as a matter of course, they were 
conversing about something to eat, for the subject 
of food is commonly uppermost in a boy's mind. I 
remember watching the woolly flocks in our neigh- 
borhood as they nibbled the grass, and wondering 
how people cooked those stumpy appendages. 

But as I grew older, I came to learn that although 
“Lamb's Tales” were not what I imagined them to 
be, they were far more nutritious, and eminently 
worthy of all the praise I had heard bestowed upon 
them. 

It is well for us all to accustom the mind to keep 
the best company by introducing it only to the best 
books. What precious time ia thrown away in days 
like these on the habitual perusal of works that 
ought never to have been written! Why should we 
go about to discover what is the newest publication, 
and what is the name of the writer of it, when in all 
modern English literature there is no name more 
fragrant than that of the author of “Elia’s” essays? 

With a wit that was almost unrivalled, he had the 
indigenous faculties of courtesy, generosity, human- 
ity and benignity. Scarcely any modern essayist 0 
feeds and fertilizes the mind as Charles Lamb, for 
he was endowed with that inexplicable power called 
charm, which holds the reader like a spell. He 
makes us love him as we turn his pages as few au- 
thors are ever enabled to do. 

Much as he relished the elegancies and luxuries of 
life, he had a still higher relish for the luxury of 
goodness, All his impulses tended towards the poor 
and the silent, 

The very clay of which he was formed seemed to 
have a kind of brotherly religion in its composition, 
and as Coleridge one day said of him, “All things 
are shadows to Lamb except those which move the 
affections. No power on earth can hurt the purity 
of his mind.” 

DeQuincy says that after dinner, when they were 
together, Lamb and he always took a short nap in 
the afternoon, and that he, DeQuincy, sometimes 
pretended to go to sleep first, that he might watch 
Lamb, looking like an angel, in his serene, uncon- 
ecious slumber. 

When Lord Brooke was about to die, he requested 
that it might be graven on his tomb that “Sir Philip 
Sidney was his friend,’ considering that statement 
to be fame enough for any man; and just that feel- 
ing all who had enjoyed the friendship of Charles 
Lamb had about him. It was honor enough to have 
known him intimately. 

Lamb was a poor man’s son, a poor man himeelf, 
—bitterly poor for many a year of his toiling exist- 
ence. On the records of Christ’s Hospital, in Lon- 
don, I once read this entry: 

“October 9, 1782. Charles Lamb, aged seven years; 
son of John Lamb, Scrivener, and Elizabeth, his 
wife.” 

Daring eight years Charles remained a scholar in 
that noble establishment. His bosom friend among 
the boys was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, also a charity 
scholar in the same “foundation.” 

‘These lads are described, the one twelve years old, 
and the elder (Coleridge), two years his senior, stroll- 
ing up and down the cloisters, and he they call 
“The Inspired Charity Boy,” young Sam, is reciting 
Pindar in Greek to his companion, and commenting 
freely in his sweet intonations on the ancient bard. 
Lamb is entranced in admiration of Coleridge's 
learning, and worships him as the god of his young 
idolatry. Both pupils are above their years in 
knowledge, far higher up in learning than any of 
their contemporaries at the school, and a brace of 
loving friends they remain all their lives. 

At the age of fifteen Lamb took up his pen as an 
accountant, to earn his own living and help support 
the old mother and father, and delicate sister, at 
home. Would you mind lifting the latch with me 
and looking in upon this humble family, as they sit 
around the table in their modest lodgings at No. 7 
Little Queen Street, in Holborn? 

It is the year 1796, and the kind old father is rap- 
idly sinking into dotage. The good mother has lost 
the use of her limbs, poor soul, and infirmities are 
increasing upon her. Mary, the sister, is her daily 
and nightly attendant, and takes in needlework 
that she may add her mite to their slender resources. 

There they sit, father, mother, sister and brother, 
by candlelight, Charles amusing the old gentleman 
by playing cribbage with him, tired though the poor 
lad may be, and ready to drop with hard work at 
the office. 

Their income all told is one hundred and eighty 
pounds a year, and Charles at that time writing to 
his yonng friend Coleridge, says, “If we can’t all 
live comfortably on this sam, we ought to roast by 
slow fires,"" 

Soon a great tragerly befalls this family, and Lamb, 
at the age of twenty-one, finds himeelf desolate with 
grief and almost in despair, Rallying from the 
blow, he sets himself resolutely to work again, and 
soon becomes a writer for the principal magazine of 
that day, month after month inditing those exqui- 


place out of reach of the sailor's true sheet-anchor, | site “Elia” papers which have given him perpetuity 


18 Tope, 


in fame. 
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Tom Hood said of Lamb's face, ‘‘It was no 
common conntenance, none of those willow-pat- 
tern ones, which nature turns out by thousands 
at her potteries, but more like a chance specimen 
of the Chinese ware, one to the set, unique, an- 
tique, quaint.”” 

And of this precise individuality were Lamb’s 
writings. They stand quite by themselves, and 
belong to none of the so-called ‘“‘schools.” He 
gathered manna in the most unpromising wil- 
dernesses, and seemingly barren rocks had 
moisture in them for his purposes. 

Byron used to be called the speiled child of 
fortune. Lamb might be denominated the un- 
spoiled child of misfortune, for poverty and dis- 
ease were not infrequently his close companions. 
But how uncomplainingly he always speaks of 
his ailments! One day he wrote to his friend 
Bernard Barton, “I have only cough and cramp 
upon me now, and we sleep three in a bed.” 
He was never conceited or petulant, but always 
gentle, loving and generous, = 


“Maybe, marm,” returned Lamb, “‘he tired 
him out.” 

Lamb’s lifelong devotion to his poor insane 
sister Mary is one of the most beautiful traits in 
the annals of affectionate care. His interest in 
early life had been strongly drawn towards a 
sweet young girl every way worthy of his at- 
tachment; but he smothered the feeling in his 
breast, and resolved that no earthly tie should 
ever be permanently formed that might inter- 
pose a divided duty between him and his unfor- 
tunate sister. And so he put aside all thought 
of happiness in marriage, and lived solely to pro- 
tect and cherish the stricken woman by his side. 

Wordsworth, in his most tender and pathetic 
lines written after the death of Lamb, says,— 

“Oh, he was good, if e’er a good man lived !” 

And Barry Cornwall, who loved Charles Lamb 
with undying affection, tells us that ‘Elia’ 
never “gave pain to a human being, and his 
genius yielded nothing but instruction and de- 





light.” 





I cannot too strongly recommend young people 
to make acquaintance with the writings of 
Charles Lamb. Everything published connected 


with his name is valuable. His letters are mod- 
els, and rank with the best specimens of episto- 
lary Uterature in the language. 

The “Tales from Shakespeare,” by Charles 
and his sister Mary, are delightful helps to a 
better understanding of the plays,—the best, in 
fact, ever prepared for youthful readers, Ma- 
caulay used to read them over and over with 
fresh enthusiasm. 

The juvenile works by Lamb and his sister 
are admirable, and will not stuff the head and 
starve the heart, like much that is written now- 
a-days for young people. Lamb's poems are fall 
of pure sentiment, expressed sometimes ina very 
quaint and original manner. Some of his verses 
once learned can never be obliterated from the 
memory. 
“Herbert,” and “The Christening,” we recog- 
nize a master’s hand,—not a great master in 
verse, but a very devout and skilful one. He 
had that priceless quality of intellect, a capacity 
for veneration, which is always indicative of 
superior intelligence. 

Lamb's sympathies through life were with the 
humblest first. He liked chimney-sweeps, es- 
pecially the young ones, whom he called ‘“‘inno- 
nocent blacknesses.’’ He said the little fellows 
preached a lesson of patience to mankind from 
their narrow pulpits (the tops of chimneys) in 
the nipping air of a December morning. 

A lonely, childless man himself, he dearly 
loved little children. He could not bear to think 
of them as being trundled off to bed alone at 
eight o’clock in the dark, and he pleads from his 
heart to have the candle left a-burning until poor 
nervous Tom and Alice drop fast asleep in their 
downy cribs. 

Homely dwellings and plain hospitality were 
the inagnets that drew him oftenest. Old books, 
old chairs, old tables, old china, old companions, 
he loved most to see about him. He used to say, 
with Shakespeare, ‘‘The heavens themselves are 
old !”” 

His jests are rememberable oftentimes for 
their wisdom as well as their fun: as when some- 
body was discoursing to him one day of the three 
acids, and he said, ‘You have not mentioned the 
best one,—assid-uity.” He eid one day of a 
lady, “She is not an intellectual woman; she is 
only Gnted with intellect.” They were speaking 
once at Proctor’s of a person who had gone 

wrong, and a Indy present said, with much 
feeling, 

“Ob, where was his guardian angel?” 





In such pieces as ‘Angel Help,” ; 


Should chance ever lead any of my readers 
when in England to visit Edmonton, in Middle- 
sex, they will find the resting-place of Charles 
and Mary in the churchyard there. The brother 
and sister are lying in the same grave, and a tall 
upright stone indicates the hallowed spot. 


“Still are they faithful; like two vessels launched 
From the same beach one ocean to explore.” 


James T. FIELps. 
Sah 
APPROPRIATIONS AND LEGISLA- 
TION. 

A very large share of the interest in the de- 
bates in Congress during the present extra ses- 
sion has centred upon the question whether or 
not appropriation bills should be made a vehicle 
of general legislation. An appropriation act, 


{pure and simple, merely authorizes the officers 


of the Government to expend certain specified 
sums for certain specified objects. 

The practice has grown up of attaching to the 
| appropriation bills some provisions of general 
law. The “salary grab” of a few years ago 
was made law by being added to an appropria- 
tion bill as a ‘‘rider."” So a year or two later a 
very important change in the rates of postage 
was made in the same manner. 

A speaker in the recent debate in the House of 
Representatives gave a table showing that over 
three hundred changes of law were made in ap- 
propriation bills in the fourteen years from 1861 
to 1875. 

Notwithstanding this record, there is probably 
not one member either of the House or the Sen- 
ate who would not admit that it is best to avoid 
the practice so far as possible. The objections 
to it are strong. It is mixing up two things 
which are wholly distinct from each other. A 
law may create the necessity for an appropria- 
tion, but the theory of appropriations is, that they 
authorize the expenditures which previously ex- 
isting law has made necessary. 

Appropriations are always absolutely neces- 
sary to the existence of the Government, but 
general laws sre rarely matters of life and death 
to the Government. It has happened mary 
times in the last twenty years that members of 
Congress have felt forced to vote for the passage 
of appropriation bills to which were attached 
general laws to which they were utterly opposed, 
and Presidents have felt forced to sign such bills 
under similar circumstances rather than bring 
the Government to a stop. 

The general objection to the practice is, then, 
that it destroys the freedom both of members 
of Congress and of the President to consider 








| Meaenrex of general law on their merits, 


On the other hand, it must be said that both 
the great parties of the country have justified 
the practice by their action. Neither of these 
parties has ever wantonly attached laws to ap- 
propriation bills. There was always a reason 
for doing it. 

When Mr. Johnson was President, the Repub- 
licans put legislation upon an army bill in order 
to secure his signature to the law. The Senate 
has sometimes followed the practice in order to 
compel the House to pass a law, and the House 
has done the same to coerce the Senate. 

Again, when a session has been near its close, 
it has been common to do the same thing in 
order to secure the enactment of a law which, if 
it stood by itself, would not be reached in time 
under the rules of the House or Senate. 

If these reasons are examined, it will be seen 
that they justify what we have already said, 
that the practice should not be followed. 

Yet under our system of party government, it 
must always be permitted to every party, upon 
| its own responsibility, to disregard general rules 
| of conduct. A party not wholly in possession of 
‘the Government feeling strong enough to at- 
| tempt to force its measures through, has the 

right, or at least the power, to try todo it. If it 

' fails, or if it succeeda, its decisions must go back 

; to the people, who alone are the arbiters to pass 

| judgment upon its acts. 

| ————+9r— 

For the Companion. 
THE SPIRE. 
Oh, lift thine eyes upon 

Yon kindling apire, 
Communing with the sun 

In words of fire! 


80 raise thy soul on high, 
In Heaven's sight, 

And ask and find reply 
From th’ Eternal Ligne! 





Geo. Binpsers. 


AMNESTY IN FRANCE. 


One of the most perplexing tasks of the newly- 
“completed French Republic has been to decide 
| how to deal with the exiled or imprisoned Com- 
: munists, The more extreme wing of the Repub- 
licans, who have sympathized more or less with 
those fanatics, no sooner saw the whole Govern- 
ment in Republican hands than it loudly de- 
manded that they should one and all be amnes- 
tied, and allowed to return to France without 
delay. 

The Communists, it will be remembered, com- 
prised a very large number of hot-headed men— 
and {it may be added, women—who, after the 
Germans had evacuated Paris in 1871, rose and 
took possession of the city. They proposed to 
establish a Government founded on the most 
extreme ideas; and for this purpose were resolved 
to fight to the death, 

Of course this insurrection at once provoked 
the resistance of President Thiers and the Na- 
tional assembly, who were then established at 
Versailles; and accordingly, when it broke out, 
Thiers lost no time in sending troops, under 
Marshal MacMahon, to recapture Paris. The 
Communists prepared to defend themselves, and 
for awhile fonght desperately, and held out 
against the Regulars; but finding themselves 
about to be overcome, they began to commit 
many reckless, and some horrible, acts. 

They caused several generals, whom they had 
taken prisoners, to be shot; they murdered the 
Archbishop of Paris, the curate of the Madeleine, 
and a number of other priests, as well as judges; 
they pulled down the historic Column Vendome, 
and they set fire, not only to the ancient Palace 
of the Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville, but to 
many other public and private buildings. 

Carnage, and murder, and destruction, indeed, 
ran riot in the once brilliant streets of Paris; 
and when, at last, the National troops found 
themselves in possession of the city, the streets 
wore a most desolate and melancholy aspect. 

Large numbers of the Communists were taken 
prisoners, both leaders and followers. The acts 
of some of them had been so heinous that they 
were at once tried by the brief and stern process 
of military courts, sentenced to be shot, and 
taken and executed on the field of Satory, a 
short distance outside of Paris. 

Others, whose crimes were less barbarous, 
were sentenced to be transported to the distant 
island of New Caledonia, a French penal colony 
in the Asiatic Archipelago, while yet others were 
imprisoned in France. 

A year or two ago, a number of the Commun- 
ists who had been sent to New Caledonia man- 
aged to make their escape. Among them were 





two of wide reputation, Rochefort and Grousset, 
both editors. These men are now living in secu- 
rity, one in London, the other at Brussels; for, 
as their crime was a political one, France cannot 
call upon England and Belgium to give them up. 

Gradually, the French Government has been 
pardoning the Communist prisoners and exiles, 








until now the number of those who, aside from 
the leaders of the revult, are still without their 
freedom, is greatly reduced. 

It was recently proposed by the radicals that 
a general “amnesty,’’ or pardon, should be 
granted to them all; but to this the Government 
would not consent. It agreed, however, to grant 
liberal pardons, and now, almost every week, 
new batches of prisoners are set at liberty. 

It is probable that, within no very long time, 
a general amnesty will be accorded; for the Re- 
public is now getting strong enough to withstand 
the assaults of its foes, and may exercise a de- 
gree of clemency which might before have been 
dangerous, if not fatal. Thus France is imitat- 
ing the example of the United States, though at 
first she dealt more severely with those who had 
risen in revolt than we did. 

Sg 
RUNAWAY MARRIAGES. 

The marriage laws in Virginia are very strict, a 
full account of the age, parents’ names, occupations 
and residence being required from both parties be- 
fore a license is granted. A clergyman who marries 
minors without the parents’ consent is liable to im- 
prisonment and a fine of twenty thousand dollars. 
It is probably owing to these safeguards about mar- 
riage that divorces are so rare in Virginia. 

Before the war a village called Hard-Scrabble, 
jast over the Pennsylvania line, was a sort of Gretna 
Green, and a quandom shoemaker, who had been 
chosen justice of the peace, officiated as god of love 
to join the flying lovers who hied to him to escape 
the law. 

When they were very young, however, the old 
man often reasoned with them like a father, and 
more than once sent them home to learn wisdom 
with age. On one occasion, when the girl was = 
mere child, Quimby, the shoemaker, laid down his 
pipe, and fixed his eyes on her blushing, trembling 
face. * 

“Marry you?” taking up two bits of thread. 
“Yes, [can marry you as quickly as I can tie this 
knot. But"—and the old man rose solemnly—“only 
God’s hand can cut the knot asunder.” 

For the first time, perhaps, the awful import of 
her act flashed upon the girl. She burst into tears, 
and sobbed out, “I want my mother!” 

“]'ll take you to her, my child; and as for you, 
young man, go about your business.” 

They were never married, and to the end of her 
life the woman had reason to thank the old man for 
his interference. 

The papers have been filled lately with the rana- 
way matches of two young girls, one flying from 
Vassar College, the other running away with a ser- 
vant. Girls who have never probably chosen a dress 
for themselves, in one rash moment fix inexorably 
the fate of their whole future lives. The only arga- 
ment they hear in the matter is the good looks of a 
young fellow of whom they know really nothing. 

Girls so immature and unreasoning ought not 
to be trusted to choose their every-day companions. 
Parents are to blame if these companions lead them 
into life-long misery. 


<j 

THE PLACE FOR A POOR MAN. 

A man named Ware, finding trade hopelessly dull 
in the New Jersey town where he lived, bought, this 
spring, a tract of waste land in the mountains of 
Georgia, and with sixteen of his neighbors has set 
out to foundacolony. They are all going to farm- 
ing, but among them is a blacksmith, cobbler, car- 
penter and school-teacher. They mean to give law 
and physic the go-by. The teacher will read a ser- 
mon for them on Sundays. 

‘This is but one of many attempts made this spring 
by small tradesmen, and unemployed workingmen in 
the cities, to go back to the natural primitive occupa- 
tion of farming. Large numbers have gone to the 
‘West, and thousands more are preparing togo. Let 
every unemployed workman in our cities who can 
raise money enough to reach our Western States or 
Territories, go as soon as he can obtain the necessary 
information with regard to the best localities in 
which to settle. He may not, perhaps, grow rich, 
but he will be able to clothe and feed his family 
comfortably if he heeds this advice. Energy and 
hard work are all that is needed to conquer a wel- 
come and generous support from Mother Earth, 

The Roman Catholic Church is wisely aiding its 
people to leave the cities for the waste lands. As 
an instance of the usual course of sach experiments, 
we may give the case of a shoemaker who was starv- 
ing in Philadelphia two years ago. His passage was 
paid to Virginia. He hired out as farm-hand. Thin 
spring, he rented some fifty acres, bought a cow, and 
came back for a comely Irish girl whom he had left 
behind him. 

‘These are bnt straws, perhaps, but they show in 
what direction a wind js blowing which will bring 
health to the whole country. 

. eS 

FEW HOURS, BUT WELL USED. 

Lord Bulwer Lytten was one of the prolific wri- 
ters of our century, and must have published twenty 
or more volumes, in fiction, poetry, art and histori- 
cal criticism. But he was accustomed, by his own 
testimony, to write only two hours a day, concen- 
trating all his powers on intense labor during that 
time. 

Walter Scott, during a considerable portion of his 
literary life, did all his hard brain-work before 
breakfast, which came, however, at a late hour, ning 
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or teno’clock. After breakfast he devoted himself 
to the entertainment of a large company of guests, 
who wondered when he found time for writing. 

Moses Stuart in his prime was regarded as the 
most learned and enthusiastic Biblical scholur in 
this country; bat his health was so frail, and his 
nervous system so prostrated, that he was unable to 
devote more than three hours a day to intense stady. 
The example of these eminent scholars and authors 
shows how much may be accomplished by any one 
who is methodical in habit, and studies with enthu- 
siasm for even a brief period of the day. 
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A REPUBLICAN SCHOOL. 

Dr. Arnold made Rugby revered and famous as a 
nursery of brave, truth-telling men. Twenty-five 
years before Arnold's day an American school- 
master anticipated his method of government. At 
the beginning of the present centary Dr. Waddell’s 
grammar-school at Willington, S. C., was noted for 
its efficiency and its novelty. 

Unlike the schoolmasters in those days, when the 
rod ruled, the doctor trusted generously to the 
honor of the pupils. He appealed to their moral 
sense, thus training it to discern by use good from 
evil. 

They were not confined to a small schoolroom, but 
resorted for study to the neighboring forest. Perched 
among hickories and oaks, or lying at their feet, 
they prepared their lessons. The tooting of a horn 
called them to recitation or to meals. 

In cold or wet weather, they occupied several log 
cabins. From these study-roome they sought their 
lodgings when the horn “told the hour of retiring.” 
Corn-bread and bacon supplied them with food, and 
pine torches lighted them in the path of knowledge. 

The school was a sort of rural republic, in which 
the doctor ruled as dictator, assisted by monitors 
appointed from the boys. Enthusiasm marked their 
work, for all the pupils were attached to the school 
and its master. Even when they had become gray- 
headed men, they talked of their school-days with 
raptare. 

One of them, a stern, flery man, Senator McDuffie, 
once revisited it, long after the school and its build- 
ings had disappeared. With uncovered head he 
walked through the familiar places, drank from the 
spring out of a cup made of hickory leaves, and 
cried as if he was a boy just leaving home. 

So great was the success of Dr. Waddell’s method 
that scholars flocked to him from the mountains, 
the villages and the city. Two hundred and fifty 
was the number of the citizens of this model re- 
public. 

———_+#— 
THIERS’S SELF-SATISFACTION. 

The German diplomatists who accompanied the 
army which invested Paris were much amused with 
the French statesman M. Thiers. He visited them 
on several occasions to arrange for an armistice, and 
they found him charming in conversation, but full 
of vanity and self-satisfiedness. 

On one occasion Thiers met a French peasant of 
the better class, and asked him if he wished for 
peace. 

“Yes, indeed, very much,” replied the peasant. 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“Xo.” 

“Well, Iam Monsieur Thiers. 
about me?” 

“No.” 

Just then a neighbor coming up to the peasant, 
asked, “‘Who might Monsieur Thiers be?” 

“He may be one of those from the Chamber,” re- 
plied the neighbor, referring to the National Assem- 
bly. 

Thiers was so vexed that the Frenchmen knew no 
more than that about their great statesman, that he 
could not conceal his chagrin from his German com- 
panion. 

“A very clever and amusing man, but as soft asa 
baby,” was the uncomplimentary comment which 
the German made on the great Frenchman. 

——_+—__— 
AN OLD DIPLOMATIC QUALIFICA- 
TION. 

It is not many years since a strong head was an 
indispensable qualification of a European diplo- 
mat. Dinners, with abundance of wine, were con- 
sidered as necessary lubricants to diplomacy, and 
only strong-headed ministers could dine and retain 
their wits, The weak-headed ones soon became 
garrulous, and were asked all sorts of questions by 
the cool ones, who wanted to know state secrets. 
They were also easily persuaded—for when wine is 
in, the wit is out—to make important concessions, 
and to sign their names to treaties they had no an- 
thority to make. When the poor fellows became 
sober, they could not imagine how their signatures 
got there. 

Bismarck is said to have made his way, when a 
young man, into the diplomatic service by his ability 
to drink and remain sober. But the times have 
changed for the better. Though there is more or 
less of intrigue in European diplomacy, yet the abil- 
ity to make an ambassador drunk, and thereby 
worm out of him state secrets, is not now regarded 
as a passport to diplomatic promotion. 


fa Ig 
HABITS OF ORDER. 

‘The famons Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, Mass., was 
a model of neatness in person, and of order in his 
study. One of his students tells a characteristic 
story. He had just come to live with the doctor, 
and was sitting in the study. A brand fell upon the 
hearth. Wood was then burned in an open fireplace. 





Do you not know 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘(As the younger man, and a pupil, I arose and put 
the brand in its place, but put the tongs on the left 
of the jamb. The doctor instantly removed the 
tongs to the right of the jamb. In a few minutes 
nore, the fire fell down a second time. 

“I rectitied the matter, and put the tongs again on 
the left of the fireplace. The doctor rose again and 
put them on the right. A brand fell the third time. 
As the doctor’s movements had appeared to me 
somewhat singular, I determined to tind out what 
they meant. Having adjusted the brands, I placed 
the tongs, designedly, along with the shovel, at my 
left. 

“My teacher then arose, and having corrected my 
third error, looked significantly in my face and 
aaid,— 

“My young friend, as you are going to stay with 
me, I wish to tell you now that I keep my shovel at 
the left of my fire, and my tongs at the right,’"” 

The pupil never forgot the leason. 
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STORY OF A DUTCH ARTIST. 


Bertram Krause was the son of a poor blacksmith. 
Very early he showed a wonderful talent for draw- 
ing and aketching, and his passion for making pic- 
tures (with charcoal and whatever else he could use) 
became irrepressible. 


One day Bertram went to the river bank to cut 
flags. He worked industriously all the morning, and 
at noon sat down upon the shore to eat his bread 
and cheese. He was hot, and after eating he 
stretched himself upon the grass and fell asleep. 
When he awoke, the first thing he saw was a water- 
lily shining white among the flags. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. ‘Hurrah! a water-lily!” 
and quick! springing up, he waded into the water 
and picked it. ‘ith the blossom came the long, 
trailing stem, the mud and slime still clinging to it. 

“This beauty is lowly born,” he thought, as he 
smelled ite spicy fragrance; and with that thought, 
@ plan and a hope came into his mind. 

‘is mother was a quiet woman, who had learned 
to watch and wait, and she sympathized with him, 
and encouraged his dreams. To her he went with 
his plan, and she procured for him a sheet of coarse 
paper and some crayons. 

ith all the skill he had he drew a sketch of the 
river, the fi and the water-lily amidst them, and 
when it was done he carried it tremblingly to a great 
artist in the city. 

Years rolled away, and at the yearly art exhibition 
at Munich a picture appeared representing a sum- 
mer sky, tangle of reeds and , a stretch of 
sullen river, and upon the grassy shore a ragged, 
barefoot boy, who was holding a water-lily, at which 
he gazed with a look of love and joy. 

“That,” said an artist, “is by the celebrated Ber- 
tram Krause, and is called ‘The Dawn of Hope.’ ”— 
Vick's Illustrated Monthly. 


——-+0-— 


UNLUCKY ADMIRATION. 

The father of Miss (Maria) Edgeworth, the once 

celebrated English novelist, had grim ideas of moral 

training, and singular ways, to say the least, of car- 

rying ont his lessons at home. A contributor to the 

Chicago Standard relates the following among other 
instances of his harsh discipline: 


Charlotte Edgeworth, half-sister of Maria (the 
daughter of the famed beauty, Honora Sneyd, the 
second of Mr. Edgeworth’s four wives), was ‘a most 
bekutifal person, with luxuriant golden hair. The 
rector of the parish and an officer of the British 
Army were dining at Edgeworthstown House. After 
dinner, the ladies repaired to the library, and after 
wine, the gentlemen followed. 

As they entered the door of the library, the officer 
exclaimed, ‘How beautiful!” 

Mr. Edgeworth said, hgughtily and quickly, “What 
do you admire, sir?” 

He replied, “Your daughter’s magnificent hair, 

Charlotte was standing in a becoming attitude be- 
fore the bright gate, with her arm resting upon the 
mantelpiece. Mr. Edgeworth walked across the 
room to the book-shelves, opened a drawer, held her 
head back, and cut her hair close to her head. As 
the golden ringlets fell into the drawer, this extraor- 
dinary father said,— 

“Charlotte, what do you say?” 

She answered, “Thank you, father.” 

Turning to his guests, he remarked, “I will not 
allow a daughter of mine to be vain.” 
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ORIGIN OF THE EXPRESS BUSINESS. 

The express business, which now covers the world, 
sprang from a trivial suggestion which a man was 
wise enough to adopt and develop: 


Mr. Adame and the late Capt. Colt. of Norwich, 
were close frienda, and the former often sailed with 
the captain on his voyages between New York and 
Norwich. On one of these journeys Mr. Adams said 
to Capt. Colt,— 

“I wish I could find samething to do.” 

The captain, with his well-known business readi- 
ness, rep ied, ‘Do you see those bundles and pack- 
ages inthe berth of my stateroom? Their number 
is increasing with every trip; they are in the way, 
and the care and attention I have to give them con- 
sumes more time than I can afford. Suppose you 
collect and take charge of these private packages 
for a fair compensation. I think you can easily 
build up a paying business.” 

Mr. Adams was not stow to grasp the idea and 
embrace the offer. Froin this obscure and insig- 
nificant beginning sprung the “Adams Express 
Company.”” The first express contract made by Mr. 
Adams from Boston to New York is among Capt. 
Colt’s papers. 
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HUNGRY FOR KNOWLEDGE. 
Edward Eggleston tells the following anecdote in 
Scribner among hia stories of “Some Western School- 
masters.” Half the zeal and pluck of the poor Hoo- 
sier boy would make many an idle rich student 
somebody instead of nobody: 


While the good Presbyterian minister was teach- 
ing in our village, he was waked up one winter 
morning by a poor bound boy, who had ridden a 
farm-horse many miles to get the “master” to show 
him how to “do'n snm” that had puzzled him. 

The fellow was trring to educate himself, hut was 
required to be back at home in time to begin his 
day’s work asusnal. The good master, chafing his 
















expounded the ‘sum’ to him so that he uander- 
stor it. 

Then the x boy straightened himself up, and 
thrasting hid hard hend info the pocket of his blue 
jean trowsers, pulled out a quarter of a dollar, ex- 
plaining, with a blush, that {t was all he could pay, 
for it was all he had. 

Of course the master made him put it back, and 
told him to come whenever he wanted any help. I 
remember the huskiness of the minister's voice when 
he told us about it in school that morning. 
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CATCHING PALOLO. 


There’s no disputing about tastes. Probably 
when the oyster and lobster were first seen, they 
were as little dreamed of as food as were “sea-cu- 
cumbers” and cuttle-fish,—both of which, at last, 
are now table delicacies to some tribes of men. Diet 
quite as strange—a sort of live macaroni, or rather 
vermicelli—is described here. The account is from 
Simonds’ ‘Commercial Products of the Sea: 


Perhaps the most curious fishery of all to our ay 
prehension would be that for the palolo, which is 
carried on among the Fiji Islands and in some other 
parts of the South Pacific Ocean. The palolo are 
small worms, three or four inches long, and the } 
neas of a fine straw. 

They appear every year for two days in October 
and November, at the last quarter of the moon, and 
are never seen at any other time, rising to the sur- 
face at early dawn, and sinking again in a few 
hours, as the sun becomes powerful. 

They swim with a snake-like motion, twisting 
about the fingers of the natives, who plunge their 
hands into the water to know the exact moment of 
the worms’ arrival. 

They appear in such numbers as to cover the sea, 
and a white object held a few inches beneath the 
surface cannot be distinguished. The natives are 
thrown into great excitement during the short time 
that they remain in sight, catching them in nets and | 
in prettfly-made baskets. 

8 soon as the palolo have gone, the fishermen 
return to shore, where they feast upon the dainty 
morsels raw, or bake them in leaves of the 
fruit tree, and send them as gifts to friends 
favored neighborhoods. 


A QUEEN’S DISTAFF. 
“At the Paris Exposition, an historical heirloom 
was shown. It was a silver-moanted ebony distaff 
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TRADE MARK. 


MAILED FREE OF CHARCE, 

y the leading Dry-Goods House of Brooklyn, 

an elegantiy Mlus rated Catalogue, containing 

valuable information pertaining to the coming Spring 
and Summer Fashions, Address 

MAIL DeraRTMEnt, 
WECHSLER ABRAHAM & CO., 
Fulton and Seas Streets, 
srooklyn, N. ¥. 


THE MOST THOROUGH ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA’ 
for executing written orders is the Mail Depart- 
ment for samples and supslies at the Grand Depot. The 
GREAT DRY-GOODS AND OUTFITTING 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 








For the Companion. 


CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY. 


© pleasant Land of Childhood, 

Toall your epeiygtime path 
all your epring-time path wa; 
‘Thatnow behind me lle 


To the happy skies above you, 

The roses by the way, 

And the well-remembered places 
Wherein I nsed to play. 


When on my knees I tended 
Doll-children sult and fair, 
And washed their patient faces, 
And brushed their golden hair. 
{ thought they knew and loved me, 
‘Those children on my knee, 
‘When sore affiiction found them 
What grief it was to ine! 
One fell and broke her ankle, 
And one put out her eye, 
And one her wicked uncles 
Shot at, maliciously, 
And left her sadly lying, 
The saw-dust bleedin, 
From her poor wounded. 
Until she died, at last. 
I buried her at nightfall, 
Beneath a lonely tree, 
And from her grave a violet 
‘Sprang up to comfort me. 
‘My dogs, my cats, my pony,— 
Xn, Ehildhood’s Land wie gay 
‘With ail these boon companions 
I've left upon the way. 
But that go pleasant Country, 
‘With all its Joy and pai 
Lost in the mist behin 
Teannot find again, 
Tiniss its verdant woodlands, 
‘The promise of its skies, 
‘Tho days that dawned upon me, 
Each one a sweet surprise. 
Farewell, O spring-time valleys, 
Wherein I used to stray,— 
A summer-world awaits ine; 
It ig no longer May. 
Lovise Cuanpter Moczton. 
—— +0 


For the Companion. 

STORY OF A PENITENT THIEF. 

To spend his last days in labor for the good of 
men is the least atonement n reformed criminal 
can make for the evil he has done them. The 
negro Peters who, by his good use of books al- 
lowed him during fifteen years’ confinement in 
Rhode Island State Prison, acquired a liberal 
education, and went a teacher to Liberia when | 
he was released, is one of the few examples of 
convicts paying back to society a part of what 
their crimes have cost. 

Another remarkable case is that of an English 
thief, a confirmed evil-doer, who from infancy 
had been trained to nothing better than picking 
pockets and locks. His father was a ‘‘profes- 
sional,” a beast of prey to the community, like 
all his class, and the son was an apt pupil. 

But while yet a youth, he was arrested and 
sent to prison. There for the first time he lis- 
tened to Christian preaching, and his soul awoke 
to something better than a malefactor’s destiny. 
He opened his heart to the teachings of religion, 
and the result was that he was changed through 
and through, purified and saved. 

During his term in prison he was also taught 
8 useful trade, and when his sentence expired he 
was able to work at this, and devote his leisure 
hours to study. 

Ministers and benevolent men aided and en- 
couraged him, and he made rapid progress, es- 
pecially in the languages. He gained admit- 
tance to a seminary, and among the new ac- 
quaintances there who were noble enongh to 
ignore his past record, one earnest Christian stu- 
dent became his intimate friend. 

The two studied together, counselled and prayed 
together, and finally resolved to begin their life- 
work together. When their seminary course 
was finished, the young ex-convict and his friend 
set sail from England to go as preachers of | 
Christ where no preacher of Christ had ever 
been heard. 

They landed in India, and penetrating boldly 
into the interior, located among the wild San- 
thals. Courage and rare devotion, and a hearty 
love of primitive Gospel work, conquered all 
difficulties, and heathen souls were won from 
dumb idols to the worship of the true God. 

After eight years of labor among the Santhals 
the result is thirty churches, forty schools, two 
training-schools, two thousand one hundred com- 
municants, a Christian population of six thou- 
sand, and a grammar and dictionary of the San- 
thal language. 

Surely that “penitent thief” has brought forth 
works meet for repentance. 


fast 
body, 


me, 


MATTHEW Henry quaintly says. “The Lord’s 
Prayer is a letter sent from earth to heaven. 


addressed,—‘Our Father.’ Here is the place 
where he dwells,—‘in heaven.’ The contents— 
several requests to increase His glory and our 
good. The close—‘Thine is the kingdom.’ The 
seal—‘Amen.’ And if you will, the date, too,— 
‘This day.’” 
— + 

ACTING GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Astory of Capt. Knott, of the ship Sandwich, 
is reported by a correspondent of the Boston 
Journal. The captain thought he would play 
the part of little George Washington, but unfor- 
tunately, the captain’s father didn’t play his 
part as the son expected. Capt. Knott said: 


“My father was a fine mechanic, and kept his 
tools in splendid order. I, his oldest boy, was 
‘iven to making boats (as you might know), and 
though he allowed me certain chisels and 
gouges, and always assisted me in modelling, 
still, never allowed me to touch the finer kinds, 
which he kept for his own use. 

“Butas he held the office of public surveyor and 
was often called out of the shop on duty, I inva- 
riably managed to get hold of the forbidden 
things, and always dulled them. 

“He never mistrusted I had disobeyed him, 
and would carefully grind up his injured cutlery 
and go ahead again on his work. 

“At last, upon one occasion, I made a great gap 
in one of his favorite flat gouges. He soon dis- 
covered it, and turning sharply on me, said: 

“*Ami, have you had this tool?” 

“T had that very week been reading about 
George Washington and his hatchet, and the re- 
sult of that affair flashed before me quicker than 
lightning. In the language of the immortal 
George, I replied, ‘Father, I cannot tell a lie, I 
done it,” supposing, of course, my father would 
be a second father Washington, and saw myself 
forgiven. 

“Judge of ny dismay when he said, ‘You did, 
did you, sir? Come here,’ and with awful 
strides he advanced to meet the culprit. 

“What followed shall be as delicately con- 
signed to oblivion, but I never tried to play 
Washington on him again, and have had a per- 
fect contempt for that story ever since.” 


Nevertheless, “‘that story’ is excellent, for it 
illustrates the moral courage of a boy who told 
the truth while expecting a whipping to follow 
the confession of his fault. Young Knott’s po- 
sition was different. He told the truth expecting 
it to shield him from a fogging which he de- 
served, 
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CLIPPING A TIGER’S CLAWS. 

A dangerous surgical operation—dangerous to 
the operator—was lately performed in Philadel- 
phia. The subject was the royal Bengal tiger 
“Jim,"' of the zoological gardens, and the canse 
and manner of the operation are thus graphically 
described: 


Jim’s claws had lengthened to an unnatural 
size, and curving inward, had grown deeply into 
his paws, by which the animal was exposed to 
an attack of lockjaw. 

For this reason clipping was necessary. The 
well-known animal-trainer, Mr. A. J. Forepaugh, 
was retained for the operation. 

Mr. Forepangh provided himself for the oper- 
ation with a strong three-quarter inch rope, 
looped at one end, a long pole, and four short 
half-inch cords, also looped, a thick, knotty 
hickory club, and a pair of sharp wire nippers, 
With these tools he proceeded as Follows: 

The loop of the larger rope was placed on the 
end of the long pole and thrust into the cage. 
At the instant the tiger leaped into the furthest 
corner with a terrific roar which startled the 
other animals, and the lions, tigers, leopards and 
hyenas all howled in chorus. 

The loop, however, was run over Jim’s neck, 
and he was gradually drawn, in spite of his 
struggles, to the front of the cage. 

Mr. Forepaugh now showed consummate cool- 
ness and judgment, and quietly and quickly di- 
rected his assistants to secure the animal to the 
front of the stage. 

“Now his feet,"’ and the fore feet were in the 
loops with the aid of an iron scraper. 

‘he tiger, bewildered at the tactics of his sup- 

sed enemies, shook his head, roared, and for a 

lew seconds struggled fiercely to get loose; but 
instead of getting loose, opportunity was taken 
to get the loops of the other ropes on the hind 
feet, and he was thrown on his side, and drawn 
up to the front uf the cage with his hind feet 
sticking through, and the fore feet to the cage. 

In this position he was secured and safety- 
cords attached to the ends, each one of the latter 
being held by one of the assistants, so that as 
soon as the operation was completed all the feet 
could be loosed at once. 

As soon as the feet were thus secure the rope 
around the neck was cast off, so that the tiger's 
head was free, One of the keepers was then 
stationed near the head, so that in case he bit at 
the ropes binding his feet, or at the operator, he 
could thrust the hard wood knotted club into his 
mouth for him to bite on. 

‘This became necessary so often that the hard 
club was chewed into a pulpy brush, 

“All ready!’" said Mr, Forepangh, and taking 
in his right hand a large, sharp wire clip, had 
each ingrowing claw in turn pryed from the 
flesh and straightened ont, and clipped off to the 
required size. 

The right hind foot was the worst, one of the 
claws having grown fully an inch into the flesh, 
and by constant irritation caused the wound to 
inflame and fester. 

As soon as this, with a part of the onter shell, 
which had been shed into the wound. had been 
removed. the tiger appeared to quiet down. and 
submitted to have the rest of the claws of the 








Here is the inscription, the person to whom it is 


same foot clipped without much struggling, 





The right front paw was also badly lacerated 
and inflamed. The claws were clipped in every 
case very quickly and successfully. 

As soon as the claws of each foot were clipped, 
the operator rubbed burnt alum into the fester 
wounds to burn away the proud flesh, and then 
poured over the wounds balsam of fir. 

After all the claws had been clipped, Mr. Fore- 
paugh, stepping back, cautioned his assistants 
to be ready to pull the safety cords at the word. 

So the animai, freed from all the cords at once, 
sprang to his legs like a flash and im ed to the 
Eat of he cage, where he rst ue ot ue bloody 
chaps, ani uatting, soothingly lic! is paws, 
apparently ‘attisfied” that they were still i his 
possession, commenced pacing his cage, showin, 
evident signs of having experienced great relie! 
from the operations performed on him. 


The whole operation occupied only twenty 
minutes, and was very satisfactory to all parties. 
In a few days the paws will be examined again 


for proud flesh. 
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For the Companion. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
1 see the boys with bat and ball, 

Though falls the noiseless shower; 

But Spring-time laughs to hear themn call, 

For ’tis youth's blossom hour ! 

The girls are playing on the green 
Like birds with lightsome wings, 

And when I gaze on such a scene 
My heart leaps up and sings! 

T half renew my golden primo 

On auch gind holiday 
Forget to sigh o’er flight of time, 

And long to join their play! 

See! like a thing of life yon kite 

Goes soaring np the sky, 

With bite of tinsel flashing bright, 

And bobbins swinging high! 

Ah! care a moment flees away; 

1 bless that laughing throng. 

For Memory's bells this sunny day 

Have chimed sweet boyhood’s song! 
A little rogue again, I climb, 

Yen, ride the swaying limb; 

Leaves dance to breezes’ whitpered rhyme, 

Birds chant the great world’s hymn! 

May Heaven bless each merry heart, 

Prolong youth's blossom hour; 
Een frozen blood of age will start 

When fields nre all in flower! 
What care 1 if my locks are gray, 

‘hese pulses thrill with fun! 

More joyous grow the lads at play, 

To see this graybeard run! 

T go! Igo! I’m with them now! 

‘hey shake their sunny curls, 

And never heed my wrinkled brow,— 
‘Thone roxy, happy girls! 
The child-heart.—O, that precious boon 

‘That makes the cheek so fair; 

That rears for them this afternoon 

Bright castles high in air! 

GRoRGR Baxckorr GRivrita. 
—- - +or— 
CARLYLE’S FATHER. 

Very graphic and suggestive is the description 
which Carlyle once gave of his father, a sturdy 
Scotch farmer, one of the class from whom Old 
Scotia’s glories have sprung. Carlyle was con- 
versing with an American clergyman, and thus 
spoke: 

I think, of all the men I have ever known, my 
father was quite the remarkablest. Quite a 
farmer sort of person, using vigilant thrift and 
careful industry; abiding by veracity and faith, 
and with an extraordinary insight into the very 
heart of things and men. 

I can remember that, from my childhood, I 
was surprised at his using many words of which 
Iknew not even the meaning; and as I grew to 
manhood, I was not a little puzzled by them, and 
supposed that they must be of his own coinage. 

ut later, in my black-letter reading, I dis- 
covered that every one of them I could recall 
was of the sound Saxon stock which had lain 
buried, yet fruitful, withal, in the quick memory 
of the humbler sort of folk. 

He was an elder of the kirk, and it was very 
leasant to see him in his daily and weekly re- 
lations with the minister of the parish.. They 

had been friends from youth, 

That parish minister was the first person that 
ever taught me Latin, and I am not sure but 
that he laid a very grent curse upon me in so 
doing. I think it is likely I should have beena 
wiser man, and certainly a godlier one, if I had 
followed in my father's steps, and left Latin and 
Greek to the fools that wanted them. 

The last time I ever saw my father was on my 
journey from Craigenputtoch to London. I was 
on my way to this modern Babylon, with a man- 
uscript in my hand, “Sartor Resartus,”” by name, 
which I wished to get into print. 

1 came upon my fool’s errand, and I saw my 
father no more, for I had not been in town many 
days when tidings came that he was dend. He 
had gone to bed at night as well as usual, it 
seemed; but they found in the morning that he 
had passed from the realm of sleep to that of 
day. 
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It was a fit end for such a life as his had been. 
He was a man into the four corners of whose 
house there had shined through the years of his 
pilgrimage, by day and by night, the light of the 
glory of God. 

Like Enoch of old, he had walked with God; 
and at the last he was not, for God took him. 
+) 

A CHILLY RECEPTION. 

“Faint heart never won fair lady.” It must 
be owned, however, that a reception like the one 
here portrayed by the Burlington Hawkeye would 
most likely give a slight set-back to any but the 
most courageous kind of young man: 

The other afternoon, Alfred went up the steps 
and rang the bell. The door opened, and papa 
stood glaring at him, looking a thousand things 
and saying nothing, 

Alfred Ethelridge had never felt quite so lost 
for language in his life. Presently, he stood on 
one foot and remarked,— 


MAY 1, 1878. 


“Good-afternoon!”’ i 

“Gooftoon!”” granted papa, which is, by inter— 
pretation, also good-afternoon. 

“Is — ah — is — er—er—Missa Lallipop—is your 
daughter at home?” asked Alfred, standing om 
the other foot. 

“Yes, sir,” said papa, rather more shortly. 
Alfred thought, than was absolutely necessary. 
Then nobody said anything for a long time. 
Presently, Alfred Ethelridge stood on both feet, 
and asked,— 

“In she in?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said papa, not badging a step 
from his position in the door, and looking as 
though he were dealing with a book-agent in- 
stead of one of the nicest-looking young men 
in Burlington. Then Alfred Ethelridge stood on 
his right foot, and said,— 

“Does she—can she receive company?” 

“Yes, sir,”” papa said, not at all melted by the 
pleading intonation of Alfred’s voice, which 
everybody else thought was so irresistibly sweet. 
Then Alfred Ethelridge stood on his left foot, 


and said,— 
“Is she at home?’ 
“Yea, sir,”’ papa said, kind of coldly. 


Alfred Etheridge looked down the street and 
| sighed, then he stood on the right foot again, 
and said, in tremulous tones,— 

“Can she see me?” 

“Yes, sir,’ papa said, but he never moved, 
and he never looked pleasant. He only stood 
| still, and repeated a second time, “Yes, vir.’” 

Alfred Ethelridge began to feel it. He looked 
up and down the street, and finally pinned his 
wandering gaze to the bald spot on papa’s head, 
then he atid — 

“Will you please tell her that Mr. Alfred Eth- 
elridge called?” 

“Yes, sir,’ sid papa, and he didn’t say any- 
thing more. And somehow or other, Alfred 
Ethelridge got down off the porch, and went out 
the gate. He discontinued his visits there, and 
explained to a friend that the old man didn’t say 
anything that wasn’t right, but the manner of 
him was rather formal. 


———+or- -— 
WHAT IMPURE WATER DOES. 
Last fall, Hartford, Conn., was afflicted with a 
diarrheal epidemic. River-water had just been 
substituted for that taken from the West Hart- 
ford reservoirs. The water supply was suspect— 
ed, and an investigation ordered. 


Specimens of water were obtained from the 
faucets, the reservoir of the pump-works, from 
the river over the inlet-pipe, and from the centre 
of the stream, also from under a drive of loga 
above. 

That from the faucets was most impure, as it 
contained the sediment from the pipes stirred up 
by reversing the flow, which, with the otler im- 
purities, made an unsavory compound. 

This was very turbid, opaque at ten inches, 
while good water should be clear at eighteen, 
and the sediment for the most part organic mat- 
ter, diatoms, animalcule, fungi, infusoriw, and 
the like, indicating putrescible matter, closely 
resembling ditch water; decaying fragments of 
vegetable tissue, aud even of muscular fibre, 
proved incontestably sewage containination. 

The water in the reservoir was not 1s bad, 
but differed only in degree; that taken directly 
from over the inlet-pipe at the pumping works 
showed sewage contamination, while the water 
in the river was compaiatively pure; that from 
under the logs was not much worse than from 
the centre of the river. 

On examination it was seen that a large sewer 
opened but fifty feet below the main inlet-pipe. 
By the tide, which rises here eighteen inches, 
and by an eddy, the sewage was set back directly 
over the inlet-pipe of the water-main, and so 
pumped up into the water drank. 

This sewer, where it discharged, was an open 
ditch, or rather the bed of a sluggish brook into 
which the ditches from the north meadows 
emptied with a slight fall, said ditches receiving 
considerable sewerage along their course. 

Two large sewers emptied near the outlet of 
this brook, thus making ita kind of trunk eewer. 
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FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND. 
The Providence Journal thinks there is a good 

chance for young farmers, with brains, in New 

England. It gives these reasons for its opinion : 


No argument is needed to prove that New 
England would be better off, socially, morally 
and pecuniarily, if her worn-out farms were re- 
suscitated, and made again the homes of con- 
tented families. 

That this might be done in the main is as clear 
as anything can be. Mr. Thomas, of Hopkin- 
ton, Mass., began, ten years ago, on thity acres 
of land, keeping three cows by buying haif their 
hay. He now can keep twenty cows and buys 
no hay, 

‘We don’t mean to say all should be farmers; 
but when tolerably good farms, with good build- 
ings, can be bought for one-half what the build- 
ings cost, and less than they could be built for 
to-day, there is opportunity for the young, who 
mean to be and are capable of being something, 
to secure a home and an independence which, in 
these days of bankruptcies, many a city man 
would and well might envy. 

Without expecting aJl that some men have at- 
tained, there is enough within reach to enconr 
Age a new era in agriculture. 

That there is a returning of inclination to the 
soil is evident; that it should grow is sincerely 
-to be hoped. 

New England possesses advantages for the 
ambitious young man, who desires a competence 
for himself and to raise an intelligent family, 
nowhere else to be found in equal measure. Her 
hills and valleys should be re-populated, as they 





might be, to the benefit of individuals end seci- 
| ety at large, 


there was, and no faintest sign of the clouds 
lifting. 

“ “Oh, dear!’ sighed Marion Day. ‘What 
shall we do? Was there ever anything xo pro- 
voking?” 3 

“I'm sorry for you,”’ her mother answered. 
“Of course, there can be no going into the 
woods, but I have been thinking you might have 
a few friends here. Tom shall harness the 
ponies and go for them, and yon shali have the 
garret all to yourselves and picnic there.” 

Marion pressed back the rising tears at these 
words, for the garret was a most delightful 
place, especially in a rainy day when the drops 
made such a merry pattering on the roof. It 
had four large windows, so there were no dark- 
some corners in it, and the children could make 
just as much noise as they pleased, disturbing 
no one. You may think that a May-party in a 
garret must be one of the most forlorn things in 
the world, but that proves that you have never 
tried it! Moreover, the garret at Mrs. Day’s 
was full of delightful old things stowed away in 
trunks,—ancient bonnets and cocked hats, satin 
slippers with high heels and pointed toes, gay- 
colored dresses, and all sorts of faded splendor 
of nearly a century ago. 

Such pretty masquerades as Marion and her 
friends had held often and often, up there under 
the eaves, with no one to see them but the doves 
that sat on the window-sills outside, pluming 
themselves and cooing in the sunshine! 

Marion was called by many of her friends 
“May,” so you see in summer or winter there 
was always a May Day in that house. 

Tom went off in the double-seated pony- 
wagon, and brought back half-a-dozen of the 
merriest children that ever frolicked together in 
sun or shade. 

First there was Mabel Flowers, who was also 
nicknamed May, and there was pretty little May 
Meadows and May Banks; then there was Rose 
Mason, and Violet Farley, and Daisy Fletcher. 
Wasn’t it a real floral party? But the funny 
part of it was, no one thought anything about 
their names till they were eating their picnic- 
dinner. This was set out on the top of an old 
sea-chest covered with a crimson and white ta- 
ble-cloth, and suddenly Marion exclaimed, 


“Well, if this isn’t the queerest thing that ever te 


was! We've got flowers enough. See, here's 
May Flowers, and a Rose and a Daisy and a Vio- 
let, and J'm May Day!” 

I would like to tell you everything they did to 
amuse themselves at that party, but it would 
make my story too long, and beside, you can easi- 
ly imagine what a fine time seven little girls might 
have, if given the freedom of a garret, with sev- 
en dolls, seven picnic-baskets full of goodies, 
and a china tea-set! 

If you can not, then I advise you to try it for 
yourselves, and I think you will agree with them 
that “‘a garret is almost as nice as the woods, 
and sometimes a good deal nicer!’’ MM, 


———_+e+ 
For the Companion. 


HOW THE PRIVATE RECESS CAME 
TO AN END. 

It seemed to May and Mat, the two little tots 
who sat on the front seat together, that the 
teacher gave what they called ‘‘drefful short re- 
cesges,”” 

“Why! we don’t half get one ‘Poison’ played, 
when she rings the bell,”’ sighed Mat. 

“And if we ran down to the cold spring for 
water, we can hardly get back,” added May. 

“T tell you what let’s do,’’ confided Mat to 
May as they walked to school together one 
morning, ‘‘Let’s ask her if we mayn't stay in 
at recess, and go out afterwards; then we can 
stay as long as we please.” 

“Do you dar's to ask her?’ queried May gen- 
tly, for Miss Jones was rather stern, and the lit- 
tle ones stood in awe of her. 

“Well. ves. I guexs go, if you'll go with me. 
I'm afraid she won't let us.” 
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One cool afternoon they had staid out eveu 


longer than nsual. 




















U surely, surely know 
Bring it so far? 
A mile away on the hillside, 


Oh for an hour of quiet, 
To live my May-days o'er! 


Whut » this? “From Karl and Carrie.” 
Oh, let my chair be rolled 

Just there,—into the sunshine,— 
And give me them to hold! 


I knew their breath, dear Margie; 
Forgive these foolish tears, 
But God has sent these May-flowers 
Across the seventy years! 
Mary A. LATHBURY. 





When a merry troop of children 
Wakened th 

With babble of talk and laughter, 

And swinging, like censers sweet, 


» dear old-time May baskets, 
bboned, and pink and white 

ith the blessed bloom that gladdened 
The gloom of the Pilgrims’ night 


And I know by the robin’s carol, 
And the tender green I see 

In the tops of the dear old willows, 
That the May will come to me. 

Margie, the scent of May-flowers! 

That one sweet breath! Could the south wind 


They grow 


But there’s a knock at the door; 









was so thorough that they tried no more private 2 ane for. 
recesses after that. M.C. W. BL 4, A sovereign 


For the Companion. When stern, 
And warmth 

MAY BASKETS. With joy we 

My yirst, the 

Open the window, Margie, Amid a tady 
‘And draw the screen away: ‘Arranged in 
My life ix a dull December, My second Is 
11 oft be s 


But my heart's as young as May. 
Growing on 
Hid "midst it 
Its sweetness 
Lo! in my Ji 


Listen! The Inugh of children! 
"Tis a foolish thought, 1 know, 
Bnt it minds me of one May morning 
Seventy years ago. 
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For the Companion, 
MOUSE. 

Douglas Jerrold, a great and good man, that 
papa or mamma may have told you about, was 
very fond of dogs. He had a black-and-tan, 
named Mouse, that followed him almost every- 
where. When he went to walk every morning, 
little Monse could be seen trotting after, and 
rolling over on the grass when he spoke to her. 

Mouse loved him, but she was very jealous of 
his other dog, Vic; and if Vic came too, she 
would bark at her, and turn away to sulk when 
Vic was patted or praised. 

In the evening, when the family were gath- 
ered by the open fire in the study, Mouse would 
come softly to her master’s feet, and never un- 
noticed. He would instantly take her up and 
put her in the arm-chair beside him, and often 
tell some amusing little story about her. 

Then Mouse was happy; but her pleasure was 
all destroyed if her master petted Vic or the cat, 
or even one of his little grandchildren. She 
would go right away from her best friend, and 
look out of the window. If he called to her 
or talked to her while he was caressing the child 
or pussy, she would not turn her head, or take 
the least notice. 

This was not very pleasant in Mouse, was it? 
But she was a little dog, and did not know bet- 
ter, as we do, and she only made herself uncom- 
fortable by her jealous temper. 

She was a loving little creature for all that, and 
if her master or any one of the family were sick, 
she wonld lie on the foot of the hed all day and 


all night ‘as quiet ax a mouse." and if sent: 


away, was restless till she could get back 


She ontlived her good, kind master. Quly a 





1, What the c 
| 3, To offer. 4, 


few days before he died he longed so for a sight | another. 5, Se 
of his garden, that he left his bed and lay down | candlesticks. 
on the sofa in his study, where he could look 

out from the window upon it. His son wrote 1 


afterwards,— 

“T could only look at him as he lay, with his 
white hair streaming upon the pillow, and his 
thin hand upon the head of little Mouse, who 
had followed him from his bedroom, and was 
lying by his side.” MOLT. 
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THE DOLLS OF JAPAN. 

The dolls of Japan are quite an institution. and 
are the funniest things imaginable. They look 
xo like real babies and children, that I have often 
been deceived when I have secn them in the 
arms, carried about the streets. Besides playing 
with dolls at New Year's time, and any other | 
when they choose, there are two days set apart | 
in April for what is called a ‘Doll's Festival,” | 
and all the girls, and even big women, make a | pote. 
great time of it. They take them out to walk. i happy. The ce 
and visit, and get new dresses for them, and_ each of the desi 
treatthem just as tenderly as if they were live | 
children. You may think it funny for women 











to do this, but the poor Japanese women have a | eee s 
very aimless life, and I think playing with dolls | ‘ Drain 
is about as harmless a way for them to get pleas- Grain f B 
ure as they could find. Mrs, Prryn. 2, peal) th 
eg coe = ‘drawn before 
| used. 

How To Oney.—In a panic in a public school, | 3 BAL 
caused by the cry of “Fire!"’ one little girl sat ° es 
perfectly still. On being asked why she did ro,: BY © 0 
she anid “My father is a fireman, and told me, ' L < 
if the school should be afire, I would be fur safer | T Fr 
to sit in my place until the rush was over, aud N 
then get out quietly.’ She kgew how to obey, EK 
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BITES OF SPIDERS. 

Spiders belong to the same class as scorpions. The 
poison-bags of the former are connected with hook- 
shaped mandibles in the anterior portions of their 
bodies. The following are some of the most impor- 
tant varieties of spiders: 

The bird-spider, of South America, with a body 
from two to two and a half inchs long; the scorpi- 
pion-spider, of Costa Rica; the Kirghees spider, only 
about half an inch long, but having a very virulent 
poison; the katipo spider, of New Zealand; a spider 
found, and much feared, in the Souih of France and 
in Spain; the tarantula, of Italy, and the great 
American spider. The last is one of the largest. 
Except the back, the whole body and the feet are 
covered with long bushy hair. 

The tarantula is specially famous for the preva- 
lent notion that its bite cruses delirium, during 
which the person bitten does nothing but laugh, 
dance, and skip abont in all sorts of extravagant 
postures. The patient is said to be cured only by 
music. The whole statement is an imposition on 
travellers by peasants, who for a few cents, let 
themselves be bitten, and counterfeit the rest. 

The bite of most of these spiders cz ases speedy 
death in the smaller animals; that of Kir ghees even 
in large animals, and sometimes in human beings, 
about one in twenty-five of the latter dying when 
bitten. 

The best treatment for the bite of a poisonous spi- 
der is to apply cold compresses, ice, lead-water and 
ammonia; to withdraw the poison by a cupping-glass; 
to throw the patient into a sweat is desirable. This 
can be done by hot drinks. 
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TOO LITERAL. 

A very literal American up among the northwest 
Indians noticed that they were successful fishermen, 
‘and was curious to find out their secret. A corre- 
spondent of Forest and Stream tells an anecdote of 
his investigation: 


By eking out his Chinook b signe he made an 
old Indian comprehend what he desired. Indians 
are usually very reticent about such matters, but 
some little kindness in the way of food and cast-off 
clothing had made this one wil ling to commnunicate, 
and as he could not speak English, nor my friend 
sufficient Chinook, the Indian had to resort to signs. 

Going to a large pine-treo, out of which happened 
to be oozing a considerable quantity of pitch which 
had become clear and hard, he touched the tree 
(accidentally on the lamp of gum) with his hand, 
and then made the motion of picking something out 
and putting it on the hook. 

So my friend thought he comprehended, and 
made the Siwash so understand. Seeing us soon 
after, he told us the Indians used the gum from the 
pine-trees. 

‘He had forgotten that the large white grub is very 
abundant in the bark of old, decayed pine logss and 
while the Indian indicated these grabs, my friend. 
taking him too literally, supposed he meant the gam 
which the Indian had touched with his hand. 


po ee Sas 
THE UNSISTERLY SISTERS. 

It would be a terrible punishment for a prisoner 
to be confined in the same cell with a man whom he 
hated and who hated him. But a writer of “New 
Annals of Edinburgh” tells of two sisters who vol- 
untarily lived in one room, and yet 8o wickedly 
hated each other ns never to converse together: 


This pair inhabited a single room; from the facts, 
it must have been double-bedded, and it may have 
been of some dimensions, but when all is said it was 
single room. 

Here our two spinsters fell oat,—on some point of 
controversial divinity belike,—but fell out so bit- 
terly that there was never a word spoken between 
them, black or white, from that day forward. 

You would have thought they would separate; but 
no. Whether from lack of means, or the Scottish 
fear of scandal, they continued to keep house to- 
gether where they were. 

A chalk line drawn eren the floor separated thelr 
two domains; it bisected the doorway and the fire- 
place, so that each could ge out and in and do her 
oooking without violating the territory of the other. 





So for years they coexisted in a hateful silence, 
their meals, their ablutions, their friendly visitors, 
exposed to an unfriendly scrutiny, and at night, in 
the dark watohes, each cvuld hear the breathing of 
her enemy. 

‘Never did four walls look down upon an uglier 
spectacle than these sisters rivalling each other in 
bitterness, 
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CARELESS WITH MONEY. 


How careless men can be with money is shown by 
the incidents related in the Saturday Gazette: 


My friend was the paymaster of a large railroad 
company, and one day he went out with thirty thou- 
sand dollars to pay the men. The money was 
wrapped up in an old newspaper, and he carried it 
under his arm. He stopped at ‘a wayside hostelry 
for dinner, and left the money on a chair when he 
went out. 

He had not gone many miles from the place when 
he missed it. He flew back and asked the woman if 
she had seen a parcel. 

“There's a bit of newspaper on the chair beyont,” 
said she; ‘‘perhaps that’s it.” Which it proved to 
be, and iy friend returned a happier and a wiser 
man. 

Another circumstance: A man I know of lost a 
roll of bills amounting to ten thousand dollars. 
They, also, were tied up in a newspaper. He told a 
friend, and the two talked over the loss and the 
probability of finding the money. 

The friend made him tell all the ground he had 
been over since he had the money. The last place 
he was at was the post-office. The night was wet 
overhead and slushy underfoot. 

They stopped at the post-office, and going to the 
place where the man had been, found two or three 
torn bits of newspaper. It was the same. They 
looked further, and found the lost treasure. 

It had been kicked in turn by every one who came 
into the office, and when found was all untied and 
completely soaked in slush. They seized it engerly 
and returned to their hotel, where they spent sev- 
eral hours in cleaning it. It was all there, and at 
last they got it dried. 

‘The grateful man took his friend out and bought 
him the handsomest gold watch-chain he could find. 


4 
JACK’S BANK. 

Naturally a dog’s idea of a “bank of deposit” is 
more like the sand-martin’s or bank-swallow’s than 
like a financier’s; but a hole in the ground is quite 
Sufficient for adog’s purpose. A Philadelphia paper 
tells this diverting story of “Jack Willard's” shrewd- 
ness. Jack was a general favorite, and after he was 
taught to carry money and receive meat for his own 
eating, 80 many persons gave him coins, just to see 
him go and trade, that he was likely to be made sick 
by overfeeding: 


So his master gave orders to the market man not 
to sell him meat more than once a day, but to take 
his money and keep it. Jack was very much sur- 
prised at first, and no doubt thought the man very 
naughty and dishonest; but he soon learned that he 
could get meat for his money only once ench day. 
Now what do you think Jack did? 

A gentleman who was very fond of him watched 
him one day, and saw him go to the stable-yard, 
where he dug'a hole near the ice-house, and buried 
the money, The next day Jack had no money given 
to him, so he went to the ice-house and dug up the 
five-cent piece which he had hidden, and bought his 
dinner. He has often been watched since then, and 
always carries his extra money to the samme spot, and 
never forgets that he has money in his bank. 
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BEEF-TEA. 

There is, according to the Christian at Work,a 
freshness and delicacy about beef-tea made in the 
way pointed out by the following receipt which 
is very appetizing to the invalid: 


Cut up fine some good juicy beef; sprinkle a small 
quantity of salt evenly throngl it, and put it into a 
orcelain-lined vessel. Pour on cold water till the 
ef is entirely covered; put on the lid of the vessel, 
and set it in the refrigerator; or, if ice be wanting, 
put it in the coldest place that can be found; let it 
remain from two to three hours. 

‘The water will then, if the beef is good, be a bright 
red. Place the vessel directly over the fire, and 
when the juice begins to boil, skim it. Let it boil 
about ten minutes, or until it is changed from red 
to brown; then take it at once from the fire, and 
drain off into an open vessel to cool. 

When entirely cold, atrain through a cloth to re 
move the small particles of grease and the settlin; 
it is then better than when just made, and can 
taken cold or warmed, according to the taste. 

This receipt I have found, after much experience 
with many receipts, to be the best. The juice of the 
beef is drawn out by the salt and cold water,—the 
colder the better,—and the short process of cooking 
preserves the life, which long simmering seems to 
destroy. 





NS 
A SWALLOWED NEEDLE. 


Mrs. Messenger, of Portland, Me., swallowed a 
needle while engaged in sewing six yearsago. For 
along time past, she thonght one of her lungs was 
affected, as she suffered sharp pain there. The 
other night, she called her husband's attention to 
the point of the needle protruding from the right 
breast, and he extracted it without breaking it. 18 
needle was slightly rusted, and the lady has experi- 
enced great relief. 

Se ge 





ITS “APTNESS.” 


TLe English Jangunge is wonderful for its aptness 
of expression. hen a number of men and women 
get together and look at each other from the sides of 
& room, that’s called a sociable. When a hungry 
crowd calls apn & poor minister and eats him out 
of house and home, that’s called a donation-party.— 
Turner's Falls Reporter. 
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IN answer to Shakespeare’s conundrum, “What's 
in a name?” the Syracuse Times says that if it isa 
Russian general’s name, the entire alphabet is in it. 


Tne other day, a professor of German asked a 
junior what the gender of a certain noun was. The 
junior quickly replied, “I think it is neuter, sir. At 

any rate, it is nen-ter me.” 


A MEMNeER of the rhetorical class in a certain col- 
lege had just tinished his declamation when the pro- 
fessor said, “Mr. ——, do you suppose a general 
would address his soldiers in the manner in which 
you spoke that piece?” “Yes, sir, I do,” was the 
reply, “if he was half-scared to death.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Bronchitis.—Throat Diseases often commen 
a Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the voici 
incipient symptoms are allayed by the use of 
Bronchial Troches,” which if neglected often result in a 
chronic trouble of the throat. 25eabox. — (Com.) 
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“PINAFORE” MUSIG. 


fe is an Englishman—I'm called little Butterenp—Merry 
cat-o’-nine-tails and the Tar—When I was a Lad—Sorry 
her lot who loves too well—When 1 was young and charme 
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ing—Things are aeldom what they seem, ‘These are the >OPE WFG CG 
Best songs from the popular “H. M.S. Pinafore,” as sung POPE WF’G CO., 
in every large city in the United States. The most popu- 85 Summer St., 


lar son7s ever written, over 500,000 sold of each. We 
will send all, post-paid, for 10c and stamp, or 13 cts, in 
stamps. Or can send them, elegantly bound in cloth cov- 
ere, red edges, with 28 other songs and 27 choice instru- | 
mental pieces (62 in all, by the BEST composers), for only | list 
81. G.W. RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple PI., Boston. 


A SMILE UPON LIPS 


That disclose white teeth is a pleasant thing to see. The 
breath that comes through lips of that description is apt 
to be extremely fragrant. SOZODONT enables a 
man or woman who smiles to smile becomingly, because 
it whitens the teeth, and to breathe freely and deeply 
withont offending the olfactories of people in their imme- 
diate vicinity. Tartar upon the teeth isapeedily removed 
and decay prevented by daily use of SOZODONT, 
which isadmitted to be an indispensable accessory to the 
toilet. 
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~ ~~ ewe donot believe the Improvement has ever been equalled.” —Arthur’s Home Magazine. Phila. 


A Few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
(Self-Teaching Penmanship), Received the past Month. 








Forme: 


Style: 
Style; 
\ 


Post-office address : Traer, Iowa. 
‘The best specimens of improvement come from Mr. Harnrik M. REEVES, now employed in the office of 
the Canada Southern Railway Lines, at Detroit, Mich., bis elegant penm :nship securing him 
the position. We give his portrait and nutographs (both old and new) below: 


Hon. HENny WATTERSON (ilox, James A. WrsTox, 
in Ajaivers to Correapond- Ex- Governor of New Ham: 
entain the Loutsville Courter- ire,in a@ note to the Pub- 
Journal.) tisher.) 

“We have received a num- ‘You will permit me to ray 
ver of inquiries concerni that It far surpasses anything 
this system of self-tenchi of the kind that has ever 
pemmanship. and re: ly here come to my notice, and I 
that It is valuable, Any or take pleasure in recommend— 
who will follow the metho ing it to the attention of nll 
laid down in it, and give di who desire to learn to write 























application thereto, will con: rapidly and well. With this 
sider that a most excellent as a guide, and inet and ape 
investment of a dollar has lication on the part of the 
been made. The Compendi- learner, a beantifnl hand- 










writing may be acquired at 
trifling expense.” 
LW. ¥. Daily Witness.) 
“The salient advantages of 
< Gaskell’s syntem are ita legi- 
Dility, rapidity and bea: 
++» There iano style of w 
ing, plain or ornamental, 
business or epistolary, for la- 
dy or gentleman, which isnot. 
included in this admirable 


um places a good hand-wri 
ing within the reach of eve: 
one, and its success has be 
demonstrated by the sale 
this country and England of 
over seventy thousand copies.” 


(Pall Mall Gazette, Lon- ‘ 
don, Eng.” 

“Good Penmanship is ver 
desirable in whatever static 
in life yon are placed, and we S 
are pleased to note that ti 
aystem of American penma: 
ship introduced by Prof. G 
A. Gaskell, of Manchester 
Sew Hampshire, U. 
very popular in London, 
{s sed in many of the lea: 
ing commercial houses. It is 
called *Gaskell’s Compendi 
um,’ and is simpler and more 
easily learned, and may be written with greater case and 
rapidity, than any of the old styles.” 





system And we think that 
if anything at all could fire 
an indifferent writer with a 
desire to become an exy ert 
and elegant penman, an in- 
npection of Mr. Gaskell’s 
aystem would do #0." 
[Mn StEVEXsuN, Manager 
the INustrated Christian 
vrekly, N. Vs) 
wonderful advance made by persons uring Gas 
the value of that 
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Post-office address: Bristol Centre, New York. Post-office address: Thorndike, Massachusetts. 

ASKELL'S COMPENDIUM consists of 2 full series of COPY-SLIPS, BOOK OF INSTRUC- 
TIONS, ORNAMENTAL FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRA WING, LADIES’ 
PENMANSHIP, &c., &e. By means of this self-teaching system any one can acquire a rapid and beautifal 
handwriting at odd Nonrs, withont a teacher, It is the finest series of penmanship ever published, and pnt up in 
durable and elegant form. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton Oollege, Manchester, N. H. 
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DORA'S BEGINNING. 





























By Marion Herland. 

“Tt is a long lane that 
has no turning,” thought 
Dora Ralston, as she col- 
lapsed Into a shaken heap 
of gray merino, tousled 
hair and tears, upon the 
brown ingrain carpet of 
the farm-house parlor 
three days after her home- 
coming. The farm-house 
in Pattakin was her home. 
The two years of school- 
life, during which she had 
been one of her city un- 
cle’s family, were only 
“staying.” 

“And I stayed there 
just long enongh to spoil 
me for a vegetable ex- 
istence!’’ she added, bit- 
terly. “I wish I were a 
vegetable, with no liking 
or desire for anything 
higher than dish-washing! 
If I had never learned to 
love beautiful things, I 
should not starve for the 
want of them!” 

She was not selfish or a 
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heroine of ours. She never 
suspected that there was 
an atom of heroism in her 
behavior since she had come back to Pattakin,— 
the very name of which was an offence to taste. 

On the contrary, she despised herself that it 
was a strain upon what she did not dream was a 
brave and loyal spirit, to “‘try not to mind very 
much" that those ‘who loved her best, and to 
whom she belonged, would one and all thrust 
three inches of knife-blade down their throats 
with each mouthful of the baked meats served 
up in her honor; that her mother’s elisions and 
double negatives were so many stabs to her ed- 
ucated perceptions; that her father talked and 
laughed so much more loudly than did Uncle 
Robert; that Aleck sat down to every meal in his 
shirt-sleevea; and that grandma, for whom she 
was named, persisted in styling her “D'rindy.”” 

The effort ‘‘not to mind” these and fifty other 
things of greater and less importance, had cost 
the poor child more will and nerve-power than 
she knew. She was not homesick; that would 
be too unnatural and ungrateful for even the 
moral monster she considered herself. But the 
hired man had brought in the weekly paper a 
while ago, the sole product of that day’s mail 
for the Ralston household, and she had been sure 
of getting a letter from ‘“‘auntie.” 

“I will dust the parlor now, mamma,” she had 
said, fighting hard with the “apple” in her 
throat, 

“Do, dearie. I've lotted upon your takin’ 
charge of it entirely, doin’ exactly what you like 
in there,”’ replied the gentle voice, out of which 
the music had not yet gone for her daughter's 
ear. 

She was faintly thankfal for this vestige of 
grace in her corrupt nature, as xhe songht sanct- 
uary in the “best room,” turned the key in the 
lock, and dropped upon the floor. She gave a 
doleful look at the dull carpet, the horsehair-cloth 
chairs and sofa, the two great shadeless win- 
dows, the two unwieldy mahogany tables, at 
grandma's sampler, signed in aggressively colos- 
sal letters, ‘Dorinda Wilson,” and at a highly- 
glazed map of the United States, suspended, like 
a kitchen roller-towel, upon the opposite wall. 

“O dear! O dear!’’ she said, and began to cry 
with all her might. 

‘In summer it would not be so bad; but this 
house is all there is for me to see and to do for 
four mortal months, and they are all so kind, 
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and so happy in having me here, without guess- 
ing that I can want anything they cannot give 
me. That hurts worst of all. I am a wretch; 
but knowing that does not help matters.” 

Grandma’s sharp voice in the passage made 
her jump up and dry her eyes. 

‘What ye got there now, Alexander?” 

“A box for Dora, grandma.” 

“For D’rindy, hey? What's into it?’ 

The “best room” door was now wide open. 
“A box for me!’’ cried the girl, breathlessly. 
“And such a big one! O Aleck!’ 

The youth set down his burden with circum- 
spection. 

“‘Glaes,—with keer.’ Guess it’s a looking- 
gines.”” 

Dora caught her breath again at sight of the 
card tacked upon the square, shallow case. 

“Uncle Robert's writing!’ she gasped, in a 
tremor of excitement. 

“Good for him!” said sympathizing Aleck, 
prying off the cover, Just under it was a letter. 
Dora seized it, and again—but with such a dif- 
ferent expression!—went down in a heap upon 
the carpet. 

“Darling Dora,” ran the lines under her de- 
vouring eyes, ‘I have taken the liberty of sub- 
scribing for the Atlantic in your name. This is 
my little gift to you. To each subscriber there 
is given this year a lithographic portrait of Mr. 
Longfellow, which your uncle thinks so fine that 
he has had it framed as his love-token to you. 
Hoping that magazine and picture will do you 
good, and that you will be the medium of good 
to others in every sense of the word, I am, my 
sweet little home-missionary,—AUNTIE.” * 

“IT am not that! I am a clod, a mollusk, a 
viper!’’ uttered Dora, so vehemently that Aleck 
laughed. ¥ 

“Don’t call my sister names. But aint that— 
swell?” 

He stepped back to Dora’s side for a better 
view of the picture he had set upon the table. 

“It is glorious!"’ she answered, in a low, awed 
tone. 

It was not a portrait, but a presence, that stilled 
the tumult of the girl’s son]. and checked the 
boy’s flippant speech. Dora’s head leaned 
towards his shoulder, and he put a bashful arm 
about her. 





“There is a blessing in it,’ she said, softly. 
“I can think of nothing but the benediction that 
follows after prayer as I look into those eyes. 
Aleck, dear, cannot we make the room a little 
more worthy of him? Mother says I can do as 
I please in here, and you and I together’’—— 

“Are a team!” interjected her brother. 
“You'll be head, and I'll be hands.”’ 

The pair he flourished were as tanned and 
tongh as snddle-leather, but Dora stroked them 
approvingly, and his heart opened yet more. 

“T’m a rough brick, Dora, but I am willing to 
be ground into shape, and if anybody kin do it, 
it’s you. I'm only sixteen, you know,” in ap- 
peal that was pathetic if ancouth. 

Dora clasped both arms about his neck, and 
Kissed his freckled cheek, It was her accept- 
ance of auntie’s license appointing her to the 
home-missionary work. 

Then they went together to the garret work- 
shop. 

“Alexander is a master one for tools and the 
like,’ grandma observed several times during 
what Dora described to auntie as the ‘lovely 
rainy week’’ that followed; ‘‘but it beats all to 
know what takes D’rindy up garret.”” 

“They’re comfortable,”’ answered the daugh- 
ter-in-law, contentedly, ‘and happy. Listen!’” 
opening the door so that sounds from the upper 
story might be heard more distinctly. Dora’s 
voice rippled down the narrow stairway, fresh 
and free as a brook in April. 

“Re atill. nad heart, and cease repining! 
Behind the clonds is the sun still shining. 
‘Thy lot is the common lot of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.” 

As Bunyan has it, ‘The water stood in the 
mother’s eyes.” 

“The dear child has a beautiful voice,” she 
said, tenderly. ‘It’s like renewing our youth to 
have her home again.”” 

“She aint amiss,”’ admitted the cautious gran- 
dam; “that is, for 8 young person.”’ 

The next day was clear and cold. When the 
morning ‘‘chores”’ at the barn were done, Aleck 
put a mysterious face in at the kitchen door. 

“Dora, ready?” 

She was off before grandma could put a ques- 
tion. 

“If Iwas you, I’d know what's goin’ on in my 
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* plained Dora, as the old lady took a fold be- 
tween her fingers. ‘Double, you see, and very 
warm, When wo are tired of them, or they get 
dirty, the muslin will do for underclothes. I 
bought them and the flannel at the store with 
my own money. 

“The little petticoat, as you call it, of the 
mantel, is made of the same, and trimmed in 
the same way. Mamma, you don’t mind our 
borrowing from yourclosets? We found, tucked 
away in dark corners, the most delicious bits of 
such china as the city ladies are going crazy 
about. That old blue and white tea-pot, cream- 
pitcher and sugar-bowl, are worth their weight 
in gold. We built a second and third mantel- 
shelf expressly to exhibit your treasures, Does 
not the vermilion background bring them out 
well? Aleck painted it. 

“The books, papa? Some of them I have 
bought myself, from time to time, instead of 
ribbons and candy. Some were presents. Books 
furnish nicely, always. 

“Don’t criticise our sofa-pillow, grandma! I 
found feathers and ticking in the garret, and the 
cover is the best half-breadth of my three-win- 
ters-old blue empress cloth, adorned with points 
of ‘past-worthy’ scarlet ribbon. 

“The hour-glass workstand is made of the 
rest of the skirt, which was too scant and too 
short, to say nothing of its having been made 
over twice. The sleeves covered the foot-stools. 
I made the scarlet fringe and cord for them of 
common yarn, which we found at the store. 

“That Scotch plaid shawl is thrown over the 
arm of the sofa to take away the stiffness. You 
believe in red flannel for stiff limbs, dan’t you, 

apa? 

“One of these days we—Aleck and I—mean 
to have frames for the photographs and engrav- 
ings we have pinned up, here and there. We 
will write to auntie for the little saws and pat- 
terns, and I am sure Aleck will become a capital 
wood-carver. This—I have saved the best for 
the last—is Poet’s Corner. 

“The Presence!’’ Pointing to the portrait, 
she ceased her girlish prattle for a moment, and 
thus hushed the rest, also, Even grandma 
ceased to carp. One might have fancied that 
she stood abashed under the kind, searching 
eyes, The blended mildness and dignity, the 
profound thoughtfulness which is not introspec- 
tion, but the outlook of scholar, poet and philan- 
thropist,—all that go to make up the power of 
tho marvellous portrait,—were certainly not ap- 
prehended by the group before it, but they knew 
the master by instinct, and did him reverence. 

“You've sot him on to a throne, aint you?" 
“It goes without telling” who first found tongue. 
“For my part, I don’t hold to cre’tur’ worship. 
Not’’—in a less acrid tone, casting a parting 
glance at the “enthroned’’—‘but what he is a 
proper nice man. Be he a minister?” 

“A home-missionary,’’ responded Dora, de- 
murely. 

The picture was upon a tall easel made of 
white-wood, oiled and varnished. It was Aleck’s 
chef d'euvre. But behind it, concealed by the 
portrait, Dora had fastened a pot of German 
ivy. The flexile sprays, thick with glossy leaves, 
floated downward in line with the sides of the 
frame, after one graceful coil that crowned the 
noble head. 

“Seems to me like a friend had come to stay 
with us, and we'd onght to do him honor,” iur- 
mured the mother in her daughter’s ear, with 
the true Yankee dread of sentimentalizing and 
scenes. ‘But after all, father,” she said, aloud, 
“it does make one better and happier to have 
pretty, tasty things about. And I, for one, feel 
to be thankful to this dear child”—squeezing 
the little fingers that had crept into hers—‘‘for 
having made a beginning in one house in Patta- 
kin!” 

“auntie, I grovelled—like a worm—when she 
said that!’ wrote Dora, that afternoon; ‘when 
you had made the real beginning with that un- 
surpassable Longfellow! When I, an Ingrate 
of Blackest Dye (the capitals help work off the 
remorse, auntie, so leave them alone), sat, whin- 
ing, upon the brown ingrain, over my_untimely 

burial in these wilds. 

“Mamma wishes you to buy blue cloth, of the 
enclosed shade, for a table-cover, and shaded 
scarlet silks, with which I am to embroider it. 
Weare to sit in the best room before an open 
wood-fire—another innovation—every evening, 
instead of hugging the kitchen stove. Papa and 
mamma like to listen to reading, and I shall be- 
gin to-night with ‘The Hanging of the Crane.’ 
The next time, it shall be ‘Snow-Bound,’—my 
illustrated copy. 

“IT hope I am not too sanguine, but Aleck 
strikes me as being eminently developable. We 
shall read history together on wet days in our 
sky-parlor, You shonld have seen his face kin- 
dle when J recited ‘Horatius at the Bridge’ to 





him as we worked together yesterday! Don’t 
smile quizzically! You put the notion into my 
head! But don’t you believe that Iam really 
‘called,’ and that this is a ‘field'?”” 


——_—_+e+—___ 
For the Companion. 
CALVIN JORDAN’S CRAWFISH. 


“Whar you cotched all dem crawfishes, Cal? 
I clar, I nebber ’spicioned de crawfish was out 
a’ready, arter sich cold weather.” 

The speaker—a very black boy, about twelve 
years old, with a crownless hat and ragged pants 
—had stopped at a gate which a boy about his 
own age was entering. The latter boy might 
have been his twin brother, as far as blackness 
and ragged clothes were concerned, only Ais hat, 
instead of being crowanless, was brimless, There 
was a twinkle in his eyes, though, as be an- 
svrered,— 

“Whar did Icotch ’em? Well, I aint a-gwine 
to tell ye, and hab ebery ragamuffin in de coun- 
try a-scoopin’ ont my pond. Like crawfish, eh?” 

“Reckon I dves!’’ and Bill Sterns smacked his 
lips at the very thought of the delicacy. 

“(How d'you like ’em best, b’iled, roasted, or 
in ‘bisque’?”” 

Bill put his head on one side and meditated. 

“Like ‘bisque’ best, but it does take de awful- 
lest time to pick out de meat ob dem crawfish 
tails. Reckon roasted is best,—roasted in de 
ashes.”” 

“Well, I’ vites you to a crawfish roast to-mor- 
rer, "bout ten o’clock in de mornin’,”” 

“Reckon your mammy gwine to let ns roast 
crawfish in her fire?’ asked Bill, dubiously. 

“Wot she got to do wid it? I aint gwine to 
roast ’em here. Mammy, slie’d roast’em for us 
quick ’nough, but she’d eat ’em all up, too. 
Powerful fond ob crawfish is mammy, and she’s 
jest a-longin’ fur "em now. Why, boy, I tell 
you sho wouldn’t leave us de heads even!” 

“Aunt Dorcas must be an awfnl greedy oom- 
an,’ said Bill, with a disgasted look. z= 

“Stop callin’ my mammy names!’ And Cal’s 
eyes flashed with anger. ‘She aint greedier nor 
your mammy, Bill Sterns. W’at you reckon a 
pore ooman can do wid a tape- worm foreber 
a-hollerin’ for victuals? Dat’s wot mam says 
she’s got, and she eats up eberst’ing, fur ef de 
worm didn’t git ’nough, she says he’d turn to 
and eat her up hisself.”” 

Bill’s eyes nearly popped out of his head at 
this astounding revelation, whilst Cal swelled 
with importance at being even remotely con- 
nected with sucha wonder. Bill’s mother would 
probabiy never arrive at the high dignity of en- 
tertaining such a guest. But he asked,— 

‘Well, den, whar we gwine to roast ’em?” 

“Out in de woods, under de big maple-tree by 
de creek. But whar is I gwine to put de plagny 
crawfish to-night?” 

“Put ’em in de wash-tub.”’ 

“Mam’s done put de clothes to soak. I can’t 
put ’em nowhar in de yard, caze ole Tark, he’d 
gobble up ebery one ’fore mornin’. Dat ar dog 
goes rampagin’ ’bout all night, and he eats up 
eberyt’ing. You won't b’lieve it, but he crunched 
a tuckle—a live tuckle—one night!’ 

Now Bill didn’t believe that there was a dog 
in the world that could eat up a live turtle, but 
it wouldn't do, with the treat in view, to offend 
his host. So he merely went on with his sug- 
gestions, 

“Pat 'em in the hen-house.”” 

‘Dad goes ebery night and s’arches dat ar 
hen-house for minks and snakes. Let's go to de 
honse and see ‘bout hidin’’em. Mammy and 
daddy's done gone to town to git some flour, and 
it'll be clean dark ‘fore dey gits back.” 

The two boys, carrying the basket of crawfish 
between them, went to the house and seated 
themselves to deliberate. 

“TI can’t pnt em under my bed, caze I sleeps 
on a pallet,’ snid Cal, with a troubled look, ‘‘and 
Ican’t put’em under mammy’s, fur ebery blessed 
night she crawls under it to see if dere’s any 
robber hid dar. Daddy, he'd be sho’ to find’em 
ef I hid ’em in de big chist, caze he’s allers look- 
in’ dar. I's 'fraid, Bill, that it'll be mighty 
hard savin’ dose crawfish,’’ and his eyes searched 
wildly for a hiding-place. 

Suddenly his eyes lighted. “I’ve got it!” he 
cried, springing to his feet and snapping his fin- 
gersintriumph. ‘You see mammy’s big seed- 
basket on de rafter just ober de bed? Dat’s de 
‘dentical place whar I's gwine to stow ’em. 
She can’t climb, nohow. It’s me she sends up 
when she wants de seed. Hand ’em up to me, 
Bill!” 

He was up like a monkey, and emptied the 
crawfish into the basket. When he had scram- 
bled down, both boys sented themselves and 
turned gloating looks towards their treasure. 





“Safe ’nough dere,” exclaimed Bill. ‘But 
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how you gwine to get ‘em down, Cal, ’thout 
your mammy seein’ ’em?”’ 

“Oh, she and Dad's 'vited to ’tend Cousin Mol- 
ly’s funeral sarmon, way down to Ashton Planta- 
tion. Dey calk’lates to git off at peep ob day, 
and git back ’fore dinner.” 

“We kin cook de crawfish here, den,’’ said Bill. 

“No, we can’t. I aint gwine to choke ’em 
down in a hurry, and no knowin’ when de old 
folks will come in on us, Dar, hear dat? Dad, 
he’s singin’ de ‘Wrastlin Jacob.’ He's comin’, 
and you jest clar off, Bill, fore dey gits here. 
Dey kicks up awful when dey finds company.” 

Bill did not wait for another warning. He 
stood in wholesome awe of Uncle Jordan’s leather 
strap, which he always seemed to have handy 
in his pocket for any “‘lazy, trifless nigger boy” 
he might find loafing on his premises. 

Uncle Jordan was a wiry, active little man, who 
seemed to move on springs, 80 quick was he in 
his movements; a shrimpof a fellow, who talked 
big, and strutted like a bantam, but was the 
veriest coward that ever ran from danger. His 
wife, stont and slow-motioned, only resembled 
him in dreading everything, so superstitious and 
timid was she. She was good-humored, and 
dotingly fond of her only child, though, like all 
the colored race, she did not spare the whip. 

Puffing and blowing like a grampus, she wad- 
dled into the cabin, and threw herself on herown 
large chair. Looking at her fat, good-natured 
face, you saw that the tape-worm had spared 
her a good deal of nourishment. 

“Wat you been doin’, honey, all dis arter- 
noon?” she asked, smilingly, of Cal, who sat in- 
innocently on the‘ ‘big chist,”” twiddling his 
thumbs. 

“Oh, heap ob t’ings. I found de yaller hen’s 
nest, and it’s got sixteen eggs init. I druved 
ole Blacky to de pastur’, caze I heerd a painter 
in de woods.” 

The panther was a sudden and wicked thought 
of Cul’s. Itsuddenly changed the subject of con- 
versation, which was of rather too inquiring a 
nature to suit him. 

“Oh, my blessed Marster! 
Ike?” she exclaimed to her husband. 
heerd a painter right nigh us!’’ 

“Oh, pshaw!’’—Ike twisted about nervously— 
“w'at Cal know "bout painter? He aint neber 
seed none.” 

“No, but dis t’ing screeched like a ooman, 
down in de branch, and den went, guggle, 
guggle.”” 

The “guggle guggle” was too much for in- 
credulity. They had neither of them ever seen 
8 panther, but they had heard a deal of the sav- 
age brutes from the people who had occupied 
the cabin before them. They knew that pan- 
thers screamed like a woman in distress, and as 
for the “‘guggle,” it was only a proof that Cal 
had heard them. 

“TI tole you, Ike,’” moaned Dorcas, ‘‘somet’ing 
was goin’ to happen when I seed dat rabbit 
jumpin’ ’cross de road jest afore me. Ef it had 
been behind me now, good luck would come; 
but I sed it was a warnin’, and I sees it’s one, 
wid a growlin’ painter ready to scrush us in our 
beds.” 

Ike whistled ‘‘Wrastlin’ Jacob’ with might 
and main. He was as much frightened as his 
wife, but he tried to keep up a brave face. 

“Taint no use to fret, Dorcas,” he said at 
last. “Ef it’s a warnin’, it’s sure to come to 
pass; ef it’s not,—well, den, it won’t come; dat’s 
all "bout it.”” 

He was afraid to make his usual nightly visit 
of inspection around the premises, and sat smok- 
ing by the fire until bed-time, listening to Dor- 
cas’s mournful prognostications, and terrifying 
both her and himself still more by his own tales 
of omens and apparitions. 

As for Cal, the author of all this uneasiness, I 
am happy to say he was so much scared that his 
teeth chattered, and the wool on his head almost 
stood erect. He knew that he had heard noth- 
ing, and as far as his own knowledge went, there 
was not a wild beast within fifty miles of the 
cabin; yet when his father barricaded the door 
with the table and other heavy articles, ‘to keep 
de painter out,’’ Cal assisted him with a heart 
beating high with terror. 

He refused to sleep in his corner, and dragged 
his pallet directly under the “big bed,” and 
there he lay quaking until he fell asleep. The 
lie he had told took a real shape, and he was 
quite as much afraid of his imaginary panther as 
if a real one was at the door. 

About midnight all was still and dark in the 
Jordans’ domicile, though if any one had been 
listening intently, they would have heard a kind 
of rustling sound overhead, followed by a slow 
patter on the bed, like the first heavy drops of & 
thunder-shower, 

It was a warm night, and the sleeping pair 
had thrown off most of the covering. The sleep- 


Did you hear dat, 
“Cal done 
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ing Ike squirmed and groaned for a minute, 
and then awakening with a wild yell like a Co- 
manche war-whoop, he sprang out of bed and 
leaped high in the air. Nor was Dorcas long in 
following him. 

“Murder! Fire! Thieves! Painters!” yelled 
the couple, stumbling about in the dark. 

“O, my blessed Marster, he’s got me by de 
scruff ob de neck! Help! help!” shrieked Dor- 
cas, prancing about, 

“De painter's got he claws in my ear,—m 
der!” yelled Ike, dashing himself blindly against 
the barricaded door in his efforts to get it open. 

The incongruity of a panther hanging to his 
ear did not strike him. He was crazed with 
terror, but it took a new furm when Dorcas 
screeched out,— 

“Snakes! Rattlesnakes! I feels ’em slippin’” 
down my back! I’m treadin’ on’em! Oh, I'm 
gone!” And she sank to the ground more than 
half-dead with terror, 

“Snakes! snakes!’’ yelled Cal, who at the first 
alarm had climbed up the bed-post, and hung 
there shaking like an aspen. 

Col. Ingram, who lived near Jordan’s cabin, 
was returning from a fire-hunt with several gen- 
tlemen, and they were nearing the cabin when 
the extraordinary noise began. 

“Something's up at old Jordan's!’ cried the 
colonel, spurring up his horse. ‘‘Put some more 
pine in that fire-pan, and let’s see what’s the 
matter.”” 

When they reached the door, the noise was at 
its height. They burst it open, and for a mo- 
ment thought Jordan had killed his wife and 
become a maniac, so wild were his leaps in the 
air, whilst she lay in a heap on the floor. An- 
other glance showed the floor swarming with 
crawfish,—great black fellows with strong red 
claws, One hung like a pendant to Ike's ear. 

“I’m done stung to def, colonel!’’ he cried. 
“You've comed too late to save us!” 

“Not a bit of it, Ike,” laughed Col. Ingram. 
“Crawfish don’t kill people. Let me get that 
fellow off your ear, What a grip he has, to be 
sure!”’ 

“Crawfishes!” groaned Ike. 

“Crawfishes!’’ screamed Dorcas, sitting up. 
“Well, they’ve done kilt me a-jumpin’ about. 
Whar did crawfishes come from? De debbil 
sont ‘em sure, fur we aint seed crawfish dis 

ear,” 

2 “Maybe de Lord sont it fur a sign,’’ said Ike, 
solemnly, rubbing his ear. ‘“They’ve fought me 
and clawed me till I aint got a whole spot on me. 
I ’spect it’s a jedgment come upon us fur back- 
slidin’ and quarrelin’ wid Brudder Jones.” 

“I don’t know about the judgment,” said the 
colonel, drily, ‘‘but if you ask Cal there,” point- 
ing to the boy, who, as soon as he had seen the 
cause of the commotion, had squeezed himself 
behind the “big chist,” “I think he can throw 
some light upon the subject. I saw him with a 
basket of splendid fellows this evening.” 

“I put ’em in de seed-basket,’’ whimpered 
Cal. “I didn’t calklate they'd git a-loose.” 

Ike glared at the culprit. 

“You didn’t calklate ‘pon somet’ing else, I 
reckon,’’ he said, and seized him with an unre- 
lenting grasp. 

I will drop the curtain on the further events 
of that night. The reader can imagine that Cal 
did not have his “‘crawfish roast.”” 

———+o+—_____ 
For the Companion. 


A SCHOOLHOUSE ATTACKED. 


A young man from the West, Mr. G. F. Gleddale, 
has given the writer the following graphic and 
thrilling incident of the last Indian War in Weat- 
ern Iowa and Minnesota, which I append in nearly 
his own words: 

I had the fire to build at the schoolhouse that 
morning, and started early. It could not have been 
more than half-past seven when I left home, 

The older boys took turns building the fire and 
sweeping out. The boy whose tarn it was, took the 
key home at night, and was expected to have the 
house warm before the girls came at the regular 
school hour. 

It was about a mile from our house to the school. 
The road ran along the edge of the “timber,” and 
the schoolhouse stood nmongst the “heavy growth,” 
so as to be sheltered from the bleak prairie winds. 

It was the first ever built there. The settlers had 
built it only the year before. It was but twenty- 
three feet square, and made of logs, “sided down,” 
so as to fit together and keep out the wind and 
snow,—for we used sometimes to have fearfal driv- 
ing snow-storms up there. 

Ours was a little frontier district, of only seven 
families and twenty-three scholars in all. Allwere 
Americans except one family, the Jonsens, who 
were Norwegians,—honest, kind-hearted people as 
ever were. 

Charley Bean, Clint Cargill and I were the three 
oldest boys. As it happened, we were ench six- 
teen years old; and the two oldest girls, Merced 
Bean and Lettie Eastman, were but fifteen. The 
rest of the scholars were much younger. 
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We had no regular teacher. That fall Mr. Fi- 
field, the Methodist minister, had offered to take 
the school. His salary was small; and the agent 
gave him the school to help in his support. 

I well remember the poor man. He was quite 
young, not more than twenty-three or four years of 
fage,—very much freckled and with red hair, But 
far from having a fiery temper, he was so very mild 
that we all said and did just as we pleased. Even the 
little A BC fellows were saying “won't” and “will” 
to him before the first week of school had passed. 
Yet the scholars liked him so well that we did not 
do anything that would greatly hurt his feelings. 
Some days, however, he was very fretful and peev- 
ish. 

I took my gun on my arm as I went to school that 
morning; for the partridges used to come to the 
sunny side of the timber, for the buds on the birch- 
es; and sometimes there would be a deer there 
browsing. I had a pretty little single-barrelled 
shot gun. 

There had been rumors that fall of attacks on set- 
tlers by the Sioux. In fact, such reports were al- 
ways going the rounds in the frontier districts, and 
this was a sort of excuse for the large boys to take 
their guns with them to school. 

The Eastmans lived only a Httle ways from us; 
and on my way to school I generally called for Eet- 
tie. The schoolhouse stood at, or near, the forks of 
two ronds. She and I were the only scholars who 
came by that road, and we sat next each other in 
the “back seat.” As school books were scarce with 
us, we used to look together over the same geogra- 
phy and the same reader. 

Indeed, I recollect that when Lettie happened to 
stay at home a day I had a dull time of it. For she 
was uncommonly quick and bright at her leasons. 
Her finger would fly over the maps in the geogra- 
phy when we looked ont answers to the questions, 
and It was much easier for me to follow her than 
to puzzle them out alone. 

When I went by Lettie’s father's home that morn- 
ing, to build the fire in the schoolhouse, Lettie came 
to the door and said that she should start for school 
in about half an hour. 

Abont half way between Mr. Eastman's and the 
schoolhouse there was a “slew,” or water-hole, sur- 
rounded by thickets of gray alder; and the timber 
here came down to the road. It was November, and 
the night had been so cold that the “slew” was 
frozen over. 

It was hardly sunrise yet. The thin blue fog lay 
low on the bright frosty ground, and the smoke 
from the settlers’ houses in the distance rose straight 
up to a great height, for the air was very still. 

As | went past the “slew” I had a glimpse of 
something, I could hardly tell what, amongst the 
thick alders, four or five rods from the road, and in 
& moment more I heard the ice crack. My first 
thought was that some hunter was in there. 

“Halloo!” I called. “Shot anything?” 

‘There was no answer. 

Then I thought for an instant that it might have 
been a deer. Buta deer, when started, goes bound- 
ing off at fall spring, making plenty of noise in the 
brush; whereas I had only heard one cautious snap 
of the ice. Then it occurred to me that it might 
have been a bear, for bears were quite common in 
that locality. 

I set down my dinner-box and books, went quietly 
in amongst the alders, and stood looking about for 
some moments, bat did not see any object nor hear 
a sound. 

It seemed odd, for I was positive I had had a 
glimpee of some moving object. However, I had 
the fire to build, and so went back to the road and 
hurried to the schoolhouse. Yet I kept thinking 
that there was something odd about the noise and 
what I had seen. 

By the time I had the schoolhouse warm and 
swept, nearly all the scholars were there except Let- 
tie, A few minntes later Mr. Fifield arrived, and 
rapped for us to take our seats, Lettie had said she 
should start in half an hour. If she had started, she 
ought to have been at the schoolhouse long before the 
master came. Then I thought of the noise I had 
heard at the “slew,” and though I did not believe it 
was caused by anything that would hurt her, it made 
me feel uneasy. 

The windows of the schoolhouse were small, and 
so high that I could not look out from my seat. But 
behind me there was achink between the logs, from 
which some of the children had pulled the base- 
wood bark which had been stuffed into it. It wasa 
little crevice not more than half an inch wide. All 
the time we were reading in the Testament I kept 
peeping ont at this crevice, for it was on the back 
side, and I could see the road along which Lettie 
had to come, and out into the timber above the road. 

She was nowhere in sight. 

The master reprimanded me for looking out, for I 
had lost my place in the Testament, when my tarn 
came to read. 

“We shall have to stop that hole up,” Mr. Fifield 
said. That made Clint and Merced Bean laugh, for 
the two knew why I was peeping through it. 

Then the first class in arithmetic was called. This 
was my class; but as I got up I stole another glance 
throngh the crevice, and a strange object caught 
my eye. 

Out in the edge of the woods where the burnt 
piece which had been cleared for the schoolhouse 
bordered the timber, I caught a glimpse of some ob- 
ject crawling slowly forward from behind a root. 

‘There were dry fire-weeds and sprouts in the way. 
I cond not see the object distinctly. But it crawled 
along to the blackened stub of a great yellow birch, 
and straightened up behind it, as if about to climbit. 





Then I saw an Indian’s head thrust stealthily out 
from one side of the old stub, and the savage looked 
towards the schoolhouse. 

I cannot describe the feeling that the sight gave 
me. It flashed into my mind in an instant that it 
was an Indian that I had seen down at the “slew,” 
and that he had waylaid Lettie. 

“George!” cried Mr. Fifield, sharply, “take your 
place in the class.” 

“Master,” said I, with a very white face, I sup- 
pose, “there’s an Indian out-doors!”” 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Fifield. 

“There’s an Indian with a gun, watching the 
schoolhouse!”’ I repeated. 

Mr. Fifield started to go to the window. But 
Clint exclaimed,— 

“Don’t look out, master. I wouldn’t look out, 
master.” 

“I don’t believe there is any Indian watching the 
schoolhouse,” ssid Mr. Fifield, rather sternly, for he 
was out of patience with me for behaving as I had. 

“Then come here, sir,” said I, “and look out of 
this crack.” 

Instead of doing that, he walked boldly up to the 
back window, and with his face close up to the glass, 
Jooked out. 

The next thing I recollect was hearing the sharp 
report of a rifle, the shivering of glass, the frag- 
ments of which flew across the room, and seeing Mr. 
Fifield fall back into the aisle! He never uttered 
around. He was killed instantly. 

Two or three frightful war-whoops came at the 
same moment. Imagine, if you can, what a panic 
there was in the schoolhouse! The little scholars all 
began to scream. 

“Get down under the benches, out of sight, every 
one of you!" shouted Clint, as he ran to the door to 
put the “prop” against it, We had kept a large 
prop in the room ever since the reports of Indians 
attacking the settlers began to come tous. After 
putting it up, Clint called Charley to help him 
hold it. 

It was hardly in its place before the door was 
tried and violently shaken. Then came heavy 
thunips against it, asif from astone ora log. It was 
a plank door, and the prop held it. But we heard 
the savages begin to hack and chop at it with their 
hatchets or axes. 

Thad got my gun from the corner where Mr. Fi- 
field allowed us to set our guns, but there was only a 
partridge charge in it. We could hear the savages 
running round the house; and a moment after a 
great stone crashed through the four-pane window 
on the south side. Glas and stone flew over the 
benches. The whole window was knocked in. 

The little scholars screamed again. One of the 
red-skins jumped up outside, and catching hold of 
the window-sill with his hands, thrust in his head 
and yelled at us. He was an ugly-looking wretch— 
more like a demon than a human being. 

The moment his head came in, almost without 
thought, I fired at him. It was only a charge of 
small shot; yet the muzzle of the gan was hardly ten 
feet from the savage. He gave a howl, and I heard 
him tamble down outside the window. 

The scoundrels probably supposed we were all 
children, and had no thought that we had guns. 
They expected, no doubt, to get our young scalps 
without much trouble, 

I had hardly fired at the savage in the window 
when the two at the door cut through and stove in 
one of the panels. In came the muzzle of a gun! 
Charley and Clint jumped off the prop and dodged 
to one side, as the Indian fired into the room. 
Clint ran at once and seized his own gun. 

The next moment the prop slipped down, and both 
of the Indians came in, headlong! One, a thick, 
coarse-faced ruffian, had an axe; the other, a very 
tall Indian, had the gun he had just flred through 
the door. 

The instant they tumbled in Clint fired at the one 
with the axe. Dropping the axe, the red-skin 
clapped both hands over his stomach, and with a 
fearfn] squeal, ran out, half doubled up. 

Thadn’t had time to reload; but I knew that the 
tall Indian's gun was empty. So I raised mine and 
took aim at him, as if I was going to shoot. Out he 
went at one leap after the other, to escapo being 
shot. 

We shonted and ran out after them, and just as I 
got to the door, I saw the one Clint had shot fall at 
the edge of the timber. The tall one had gone in 
another direction, and in a moment was out of sight. 

We ran out to the one we had seen fall. He lay 
amongst the dry fire-weeds, just at the point of 
death. 

“Don’t touch him!” Clint said. 

Then I thought of the one I had shot in the back- 
window, and we ran back to look for him. He was 
not there. He had either run off or crawled away, 
and we never found him, 

The little scholars had come out from under the 
benches, and were crying over Mr. Fifield’s body. 
Bat I could think only of Lettie. I was sure the 
savages had waylaid her, and I started for the 
“slew” as fast as I couldrun. I expected to find 
her ecalped and dead. 

Before I had got to the “slew” I saw her dinner- 
basket lying in the road. The sight of it made me 
cold and sick at heart. Near it was her arithmetic 
and one of her scarlet mittens, and out in the ditch 
lay her geography. 

Fairly wild with excitement and grief, I called to 
her again and again. There was no answer. Then 
Isearched through the alder thickets about the 
“slew,” and out into the timber. 

Not a trace of her could I find anywhere, and I 





began to think that they had carried her off instead 





of murdering her. I feared that one or two of them 
had hurried her away, while the other threo had 
come to attack the schoolhouse. 

I came back into the road and started to run to 
Mr. Eastman’s, to give the alarm. But just then I 
heard some one calling to me, and looking round, 
saw Charley coming from the schoolhouse as fast as 
he could run. 

“Lettie’s found! We've found Lettie!” he cried. 

I could have shouted for joy! I hardly thought of 
poor Mr. Fifield at all. Charley and Clint had 
found Lettie in the timber, four or five rods from 
the old stub where I had first seen the Indian. The 
red-skins had tied her to a little ironwood tree. She 
had cried out to the boys on hearing their voices, 
and they had found her. 

As she was coming along to school, past the 
“slew,” an Indian jumped out of the alders and 
seized her, and before she had time to scream, he 
put one of his big hands over her face, while two 
other savages tied her arms. They then took her 
along with them, through the woods, nearly to the 
schoolhouse. 

All three of these red-skins spake broken English, 
Lettie said. When they tied her to the little iron- 
wood, they told her they would tomahawk her if 
she cried out or made the least noise. Of course 
she was frightened nearly to death. 

But she was safe now; and had it not been for 
poor Mr. Fitield’s indiscretion in exposing himself, 
none of us would have been any the worse for that 
attack on the schoolhouse. I couldn't help think- 
ing, and cannot yet, that Mr. Fifield’s death may 
have been owing to my having vexed him by look- 
ing out to see what had become of Lettie. 


——+o+—___ 
For the Companion. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


‘Westminster Abbey is the history of England 
made visible. All the kings and queens since Har- 
old have been crowned there, and many of them are 
buried there. It is the tomb, moreover, of the most 
eminent statesmen, churchmen, poets and novelists, 
for five hundred years. 

The first king crowned there was Harold the 
Dauntless, in 1066, William the Conqueror was 
elected King at the Abbey. It was originally part 
of a royal palace, and held as property ninety-seven 
towns and villages, seventeen hamlets, and two hun- 
dred and sixteen manors. 

It fed hundreds of poor daily. It comprised, be- 
side the church which yet remains, many churches, 
towers, chapels, prisons and other buildings, cover- 
ing an immense area of ground. The present build- 
ing illustrates nearly every period and variety of 
Gothic architecture. 

The Abbey originally stood upon an island in the 
middle of a marsh,—Thorney Island by namo,—and 
it was built and dedicated to St. Peter by Melutus, 
Bishop of the East Saxons, In truth, however, little 
is known of the foundation of the Abbey beyond the 
fact that it was among the earliest works of the first 
Christian converts in Britain. 

King Edgar gave it to twelve Benedictine monks, 
and thenceforward its history becomes that of Eng- 
land. Its abbot had a seat among the peers in 
Parliament until the Reformation. It is now in the 
hands of a Dean and Chapter of Canons, like a ca- 
thedral, which, however, it is not, and never has 
been, except daring the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. 

It is not generally understood, perhaps, that the one 
only thing that constitutes a church a cathedral is 
the presence in it of a bishop’s throne. Let but 
the bishop's chair be set up in the smallest wayside 
church, and it becomes a cathedral while so occu- 
pied; and the grandest charch in the world is no ca- 
thedral without ita throne. 

For grandeur of architecture, for beanty of stained 
giasa, for perfection of detail, the Abbey must be 
the admiration of all tourists, but a yet deeper in- 
terest attaches to it as the place of sepulture of so 
many of England’s noblest sons. No church in the 
world holds so illustrious a congregation of the 
dead. 

The Surroundings. 

As you approach it from Parliament Street, you 
perceive first the richly -adorned buttresses of 
Henry VII.'s chapel. Then you emerge into the open 
square, and have the whole grand building rising 
before you. The little church of St. Margaret 
stands in front of the Abbey, under its walls, as it 
were, picturesquely breaking its outline, and dis- 
playing, by contrast, the lofty proportions of the 
great edifice behind it. 

‘The House of Peers used, on bigh days and holi- 
days, to attend service in the Abbey, while the Com- 
mons went to the little St. Margaret. The Chapter 
House of the Abbey was the original House of Com- 
mons. Westminster Hall and the present Houses 
of Parliament now front it on the left. The archi- 
tecture of both the Abbey and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment strongly reminds one of that of Milan Cathe- 
dral; thongh the Italian Cathedral is of gleaming 
marble, and the English edifices of gray stone. 

Like most of the finest Gothic churches on the 
continent, Westminster Abbey ia built in the form 
of a cross; the body of the cross extending from the 
west entrance, through nave and choir, to the high 
altar, with ita glorious east window; and the north 
and south transepts forming its arma. 

Visitors usually enter by the door near the Poet’s 
Corner; and one could scarcely fail to pause there 
for awhile, with beating heart, before going further; 
Chaucer, the Father of English Poetry, was buried 
there; and there, from time to time, the glorious 





company of his followers have been borne to join 
him. 

Here wo have Drayton’s monument, and Spen- 
ser’s, and Cowley’s, and Dryden's, and “rare Ben 
Jonson's,” and Butler’s, who wrote “‘“Hudibras,” and 
Grey, of “Grey’s Elegy.” Many forgotten poets 
are here, too. Here is an inscription to Thomas 
Shadwell, who was poet-lanreate in the time of Wil- 
liam III., but whose laurels withered ages ago, and 
have been blown away by the winds of time. 

Nor does anybody read Matthew Prior now-#- 
days, though the men of his own day held bim in 
high esteem. But here is Campbell, whom we are 
still grateful enough to remember; and here are 
monuments to Shakespeare, and Milton, and Gold- 
smith, and Wordsworth, all of whose bodies repose 
elsewhere. Byron was to have been buried here, 
but the Dean and Chapter disapproved of him, and 
refused to admit him. 

Not far off from the poets sleep Addison, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, and Dickens, and Thackeray, and 
Macaulay, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose monu- 
ment, however, is in St. Paul’s. Livingstone, the 
African explorer, is buried here, and Handel, the 
composer, and Pitt and Fox, who rest quietly enough, 
all their stormy debates over. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the dramatist, and 
Garrick, the actor, are neighbors. Mrs. Siddons, 
queen of tragedy, has played out her role, and rests 
here at last. Mrs. Oldfield, another distinguished 
actress, was buried here, as the chronicles of the 
time tell us, ‘in a very fine Brussels lace head-dress, 
a Holland shift, with a tucker and double ruffles 
of the same lace,a pair of new kid gloves, and a 
winding-sheet.”” 

Yon may wander at your will among these monu- 
ments in the nave and the transepts, but on all days 
except Monday, you pay a small fee to see the chap- 
els surrounding the choir, and are shown over them 
by a berger. 

This arrangement is the one disagreeable feature 
of a visit to Westminster Abbey. You would fain 
spend hours in the solemn stillness of these wonder- 
ful chapels where lie buried kings and queens, and 
lords and ladies; but instead, you are hurried along 
with a score or two of discontented people, herded 
together like a fiock of sheep, while the guide 
shouts, in a high-pitched, monotonous voice, “This 
is the monument of” King This or Queen That. 

You cannot pause to collect your thoughts, or 
your historical recollections. You have scarcely 
time to contemplate anything, and yon get only the 
vaguest general idea as you are driven unhappily 
along. 

ne The Dust of Royalty. 

It is a strange thought to a Republican that one is 
treading above the dust of kings and queens, whose 
sceptre and crown have tumbled down, as old Shir- 
ley sang, long ago: Thirteen kings lie at rest 
in the Abbey, namely, Sebert the Saxon, Edward 
the Confessor, Henry III., Edward I., Edward III, 
Richard Il., Henry V., Edward VI., James 1, 
Charles II., William IIT., and George II. 

There are also fourteen queens, who were once 
reigning sovereigns or the wives of kings. Queen 
Elizabeth is here, and her fair rival and victim, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and good Queen Anne, and 
cruel Queen Mary, and that brave Queen Eleanor 
who followed her husband, Edward I., to the Wars 
of the Crusades, and sucked the poison from his 
wound with her own bright lipe,—that beautiful 
Queen Eleanor, whom her husband so loved and 
monrned that he enacted that every Abbot of West- 
minster should be bound by oath, on entering on his 
office, to eee that a hundred wax tapers were burn- 
ing round her tomb on St. Andrew's Eve, the an- 
niversary of her death. ‘ 

In these chapels, too, beside their royal occupants, 
are buried noble dukes, and earls, and barons, and. 
their wives. 

Most of these stately dead are represented by their 
effigies. There are kings and queens, with their 
crowns; earls and countesses, with their coronets; 
Indies, in robes of state, and knights in armor. 

Usually, you will either seo the good knight kneel- 
ing before his own tomb, with his lady kneeling at 
his heels, and behind her their children in regular 
order, from the greatest to the least; or else you will 
see the lord and lady lying on the tomb, the husband 
usually elevated a foot above his wife. It seems to 
have been a grand object with the makers of these 
old tombs to symbolize everywhere the sovereignty 
of the man over the woman. 

One of the most extraordinary monuments is that 
to Lady Elizabeth Nightingale, of which I send you 
® photograph. It is popularly known as “Death 
and the Lady,” and it is much more melo-dramatic 
than solemn. 

The wife is dying in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion, half-upheld by her husband's arm, while the 
skeleton figure of Death has burst forth from the 
iron door of the tomb below, and is aiming a dart at 
the lady, from which the husband tries in vain to 
shield her. é 

It seems, however, that this grim Death has a ter- 
ror for evil doers; for it is told among the traditions 
of the Abbey that a robber, coming in by moonlight, 
caught a glimpse of it, and was so affrighted that he 
fled away, leaving his crowbar behind him. 


A Miracle of Architecture. 

Of the chapels, which are nine in number, the 
largest and most beantiful is that of Henry VII. It 
occupies that part of the church usually called the 
Lady Chapel, and you ascend to it from the east end 
of the Abbey bya flight of stone steps, It is the 
burial-place of almost all the English sovereigns 
from Henry VII. to George 11. 

It is the chapel of the Knights of the Bath, and 
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is hung with their banners. It has two rows of 
stalls, one for the knights, and one, lower down, 
for their esquires. The seats for the esquires 
are called misereres, because it was such a mis- 
ery to sit upon them. They were so narrow that 
the unfortunate occupants could only keep their 
seats by diligently clinging to the sides, so that 
if an unhappy esquire fell asleep, he was sure to 
tumble down upon his nose. 

This chapel is the finest specimen in all Eng- 
land of what is called the perpendicular style 
of architecture. Leland calls it ‘the miracle of 
the world.” It is built on the plan of a church, 
in itself, with a nave and side aisles. The very 
walls are wrought into ornament, and there is 
no inch of it but is a separate beauty. 

Here are the tombs of Queen Elizabeth and 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. The glorions tomb of 






WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Ilenry VIT. and his wife, Elizabeth of York, oc- 
cupies the centre of the chapel. 

Henry VII. was a loving husband, as was also 
George IL., who desired that his dust might min- 
gle with that of his beloved wife, in accordance 
with which wish, one side of each of their coffins 
was withdrawn, and they rest together. 

In the midst of the royal dead reposes George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the handsome and 
beloved favorite of James 1. His effigy lies in 
state upon his lofty tomb, and beside him re- 
poses his faithful wife, who had much to for- 
give in him, but who loved him much, despite 
his neglects, 

Rare Curiosities. 

The Chapel of Edward the Confessor contains 
the coronation chairs, which have been used at 
the crowning of so many kings and queens. 

The most ancient of these chairs encloses the 
old coronation stone of Scotland, the logs of which 
grieved Scottish hearts sorely when it was car- 
ried away to London by Edward I. Tradition 
says this was the stone which pillowed Jacob’s 
head on that wonderful night when he saw in 
his vision the angels of God ascending and 
descending. 

Thave exhausted my space in the merest bird’s- 
eye view of this wonderful Abbey. But there 
are two more things I cannot omit to mention,— 
the Jerusalem Chamber and the wax-works. 
‘The Jerusalem Chamber used to be the guest- 
chamber of the Abbot’s House, and it derived 
its name from the tapestries representing the 
history of Jerusalem, with which the walls were 
hang. It was here that Henry IV. died of apo- 
plexy, in 1413, 

It had been prophesied of him that he should 
die in Jerusalem, so he was not alarmed when 
the pains of death took him in this room. Bunt 
suddenly he bethonght himself to inquire the 
name of the chamber, and when the attendants 
had informed him, he praised God in a lond 
voice, and composed himself to die, as had been 
prophesied of him, in Jerusalem. 

The wax-works have not been publicly exhib- 
ited since 1839. and can only be seen by a rpecial 
order from the Dean. They are very interest- 
ing, for they are the veritable images of those 
whom they represent, attired as in life. That 
of Queen Elizabeth is a restoration of the orig- 
inal effigy, borne with her, as the custom then 
was, at her funeral. She is crowned with a 
dindem, and wears the huge ruff she brought 
into fashion. She has a velvet robe embroi- 
dered with gold, and a stomacher covered with 
jewels, There are eleven of these wax-works, 
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—kings and queens, attired iu all their ancient 
but tarnished glory. 

No single letter, as no single visit, can give 
more than a general impression of this, which 
seems to me, take it all in all, the most interest- 
ing church in the world. 

Louisz CHANDLER MoULToN. 


+91 
EGYPT AND HER RULER. 


The present position of the Khedive, or King, 
of Egypt, isavery peculiarone. The once proud 


empire of the Rameses and Pharaohs is now 
ruled over by a prince who is not only a vassal 
of the Sultan of Turkey, to whom he is forced 
to pay an annual tribute, but who is also subject 
to the control of two other foreign nations, Eng- 
land and France. 
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by force of arms, and assumed independent an- 
thority. 

Mehemet’s authority was, some years after- 
wards, re nized by the Sultan, on condition 
that he should continue to be nominally a vassal 
of Turkey, and should pay an annual tribute 
into her treasury. It was agreed that the sover- 
eignty of Egypt should remain, by hereditary 
succession, in Mehemet’s family. The tribute 
now paid by Egypt into the Turkish treasury is 
abont $3,000,000 a year. 

About thirteen yeurs ago, the Sultan was 
obliged to grant still further concessions to the 
viceroy. He permitted him to take the title of 
*Khedive,” or King, to maintain armies, and 
make treaties with foreign powers, and allowed 
the succession of the Egyptian throne to pass 
direct from father to son, instead of descending, 
as in Turkey, to the eldest member of the reign- 
ing family. 

The present Khedive of Egypt is a grandson 
of Mehemet Ali, the stout old soldier who won 
the Land of the Pyramids for his children. He 
is about fifty years of age, and a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence and culture. Though 
born and reared in the Egyptian court, he passed 
some years in Paris, engaged in study, and there 
acquired much of the French polish and ele- 
gance in manners. 

In personal appearance, were it not for his red 
fez, or cap, you would scarcely take him for an 
Oriental. His complexion and hair are lighter 
than those of most Egyptians, and his bearing 
is that of a Western European. 

On ascending the Egyptian throne, Ismail 
Pasha gave promise of introducing many re- 
forms into the country, Such reforms were, in- 
deed, sorely needed. Egypt had been wretchedly 
governed. Her people were ground down with 
taxes. The fellahs, or peasants, were cruelly 
oppressed, and the slave-trade was not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged. 

It soon appeared, however, that Ismail Pasha’s 
zeal for reform was a pretence. He was seen to 
be a very ambitious man, intent on winning for 
himself an independent crown. He proved ex- 
travagant, and indifferent to the wretched con- 
dition of his people, who are still as much op- 
pressed as ever. 

He raised armies, and built a formidable fleet; 
and invaded the countries south of Egypt, which, 
one by one, he annexed. In order to meet the 
expenses of his operations, he borrowed large 
sums from England and France; and at last, be- 
ing unable to pay even the interest on these 
debts, he was obliged to admit English and 
French statesmen into his Cabinet to regulate 
his affairs. 

It is a curious fact that the Khedive’s finance 
and foreign ministers are an Englishman anda 
Frenchman, while English and French men-of- 















war are anchored off the Egyptian coast, to 





compel him to submit to the terms of those na- 
tions, his creditors. 

The recent trouble arose from the Khedive’s 
attempt to cast aside these foreign advisers, and 
to rule with a Cabinet of natives. But in this 
he was not successful. He was obliged to re- 
store the two Europeans to their places, and to 
consent that only those measures should become 
law to which they gave their consent. 

The object of England and France in insisting 
that the Khedive shonld retain these officials is 
to see to it that the country is so governed as to 
insure the payment of the interest on the loans 
that have been made to him by them; and also, 
we may guess, that their political and military 
interests in the Eastern Mediterranean may be 


watched. 
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WHEN THE END COMES. 
‘When the end comes, and like a tired cutie, 
T fall beside the long highway of tim 
Nor strive the last, rough, upward ray 8 to climb— 
O Father, hold me not anreconciled 
Let me not then remember ali the wild 
‘And thorny ways through which ny wounded feet 
8o Sjons have toiled; but rather what 
te way of pain, and made it ofttimes rect 
wie Tangier of glad streams, and pastures green, 
fragrant forest pathways opening wide 
on ‘ews meadows sparkling in the sun, 
acike io pleams of paradise in dreams foreseen! 
‘my alumber be unterrified, 
sont my awakening find the journey done. 
H. 8. CORNWELL. 


Sa gy a 
CLEARING HOUSES. 

A subscriber writes us asking for a statement 
of the character and uses of clearing houses, and 
we comply with his request, although several 
months ago the subject was clearly presented in 
the columns of the Companion. In most large 
cities where there are many banks, there is an 
institution known as a clearing house. Its ob- 
ject is to settle, at least once a day, the debts due 
from one bank to another. Very few of the 
merchants doing business at city banks are 
aware of the great convenience the clearing 
house is to them. 

If a person has an order upon a merchant for 
any kind of goods, he must present it at the place 
of business of that merchant. Bnt if he hasan 
order or check upon a bank for money, he may 
present it at the bank in which he makes his or- 
dinary deposits of money, and get the money 
upon it. 

From this custom of mutual accommodation, 
it has happened that, in any city bank, a large 
portion of the checks presented in the course of 
a day are checks upon other banks. The clear- 
ing house is the place where the bank pays the 
checks or demands upon its own funds, which 
have been received by other banks, and where it 
collects the amounts due on the checks upon 
other banks, which it has received. 

The machinery by which this is effected is very 
ingenious and interesting, and although it is sim- 
ple enough after it is understood, it is not of a 
character to be easily described in a few words. 

The principle is this: ench bank sends to the 
clearing house all the checks it has to collect, 
with a statement of the whole amount due npon 
them. These checks are then assorted according 
to the banks upon which they are drawn, and 
the total amount due from each bank is thus as- 
certained. 

To illustrate, The National Bank sends ina 
batch of checks amounting to $87,452 15. This 
is the sum due this bank from the clearing house. 
Among the checks sent to the clearing house 
from twenty other banks are a number drawn 
upon The National Bank, the aggregate sum of 
which is $163,77102. This is due to the clearing 
honse. The difference therefore between the 
$87,452 15, and $103,771 02—amounting to $16,- 
318 87—the National Bank must immediately 
send to the clerring house in greenbacks, for uau- 

ly bank notes are not accepted in these settle- 
ments. 

In the case of other banks the balance may be 
on the other side. That is, money is due them 
from the clearing house in settling the account 
for the day. Of course everybody can see that 
when all the sums due from banks are added to- 
gether, and likewise all the amounts due to the 
other banks, the two will be precisely the same. 
The amounts paid in by debtor banks are just ex- 
actly sufficient, every day, to meet the amounts 
due to the creditor banks. 

In other words the clearing house makes no 
profit whatever. It is merely an agency for the 
transfer of sums owed by certain banks to other 
banks. This work it does in the way involving 
the least difficulty, and the use of the smallest 
possible amount of money. 

In the case we supposed, the sum of the checks 
sent in by The National Bank, and of the checks 
upon it sent in by other banks, was over $190,- 
000, and the use of $16,000 was sufficient to set- 
tle the debt on both sides. 

‘We may remark that this is one way of econ- 
omizing the use of money, which makes a little 
of it go a long way, and it explains how, some- 








times, the use of such machinery is a great deal 
wiser than to increase the amount of money in 
circulation. 

In cities where the system of deposits and 
checks is in general practice, the amount of mon- 
ey actually paid out upon checks by the banks 
upon which they are drawn, ranges from five to 
fifteen per cent. 

That is to say, if ten thousand checks, amount- 
ing in all to six million dollars, are drawn to-day 
upon the fifty or more banks in Boston, the 
banks will pay the checks by transferring among 
themselves a sum of not more than $900,000; 
and perhaps at the close of business the banks, 
taken altogether, wil! not ‘have paid out a cent. 

The total amount of checks paid is called, the 
“exchanges,” and the sum of all the money 
paid in by debtor banks and paid out to creditor 
banks, is called the ‘-balances.’’ 

The amount of the exchanges is a good gener- 
al test of the activity of business, because it rep- 
resents practically the whole sum of the checks 
drawn in any city, and thus indicates whether 
goods are bought, sold and paid for, in large or 
small quantities. 

It is not strictly an accurate test, but it is as 
good as any we have, when it is combined with 
the results of observation; and increasing atten- 
tion is now paid to the subject. It is satisfactory 
to find that so far as this test is a good one, it 
shows a revival in business during the past few 
months. 

Se 
PROPHETS WITHOUT HONOR. 

A recent American traveller states that although 
all of the ruder part of the population of Stratford 
are familiar with Shakespeare's name, very few 
knew why he was famous. 

“Yes, that’s the house where Will Shakespeare 
was born,” said one country lout. 

“What did he do?” 

“Well, I'm not certain. I'm thinkin’ he held a 
place under Government.” 

Many an ugly duck, even when proved to be = 
swan, has failed to gain recognition in its own barn- 
yard. We remember once to have had as fellow- 
passengers in a stage-coach two stock-raisers from 
Kentacky, neighbors of Henry Clay. 

“What's that fellow Clay doing now?” said one. 

“Oh, gabble, as usual,—gabble!” the other replied. 
“Harry had as good stuff for a farmer in him as any 
man in Kaintuck, and as good judgment fora mule. 
He might have had a big plantation, an’ been a rich 
man to-day ef he’d not taken to foolin’ with politics. 
Bat the gift of the gab was the ruin of Harry.”” 

Daniel Webster used to tell, with keen relish, of 
his return to his old home fn Salisbury, N. H., after 
his fame had become national. He found his way 
alone to a farm next to that where he had been born, 
and met a grumpy old neighbor, whom he well re- 
membered, driving his cows afield. Finding him- 
self unrecognized, Mr. Webster had the fancy to see 
how much his old friends had enjoyed his success. 

“A man named Webster used to live hereabouts?”’ 
he said, interrogatively. 

“Yes; Ebenezer Webster. He's dead.” 

“1 believe the old gentleman had some sons?” 

“Qh, yea; he had sons.” 

Mr. Webster waited a moment, but there was no 
mention of “the godlike Daniel.”” 

“Ah—what became of the sons?” he asked. 

“Well, Ezekiel, he’s dead. He was as good-lookin’ 
a man as ever I saw, was Zeke.” ae 

“And the younger boys?” 

“Well, Samwell, he’s rich. 
awake fellow, Samwell.” 

“There was a Daniel?” at last suggested Webster. 

“Daniel? I do mind an ill-favored cub of that 
name. I don’t know what 'come of Daniel. Butno 
good, I’ll wager,—no good.” 

If a boy or a man feels that he bas the right work 
in hand, and wel! in hand, he mast not wait for en- 
couragement from friends or neighbors to cheer 
him on to success. 

Sg 

MOTHER BEYMER’S DIVIDENDS. 

There died, recently, in a Western city, an old 
woman, known as Mother Beymer. She was a 
thrifty, hard-working Scotchwoman, with just 
enough education to carry on a green-grocery suc- 
cessfully. 

She never had any children of her own, but in 
her long life, had adopted one after the other, six- 
teen little orphans, who otherwise would have died, 
or dragged out miserable or vicious lives. 

She took some of them when they were babies, 
nursed, fed, clothed and worked for them precisely 
as if God had given them to herself. Very few of 
the townspeople, indeed, knew that they were not 
her own. = 

Some of the girls married; others have trades; 
two of her boys were killed in the war; three are 
thriving farmers; two became ministers of the Gos- 
pel; but, without an exception, all have led honest, 
useful lives. 

Mother Beymer’s shop was the largest in the town, 
and she worked early and late. 

“You ought to be laying by money,” a neighbor 
said to her once. 

“My money's all invested,” she said. 
ing in good dividends.” 

When she died, her children mourned for her 
with a gratitnde which they wonld hardly have felt 
for a real mother. 


He was a wide- 
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Ciuse beside the place, where she was buried, & 
rich man, who had ‘laid by” much money, was laid; 
but of all his wealth, only the ponderous marble 
monument remained which held him down. 

But by the poor Scotchwoman’s grave stood the 
living men and women whom she had saved from 
ruin, and sent out into the world as its helpers and 
teachers. Money invested in this way will “pay 
dividends” forever. 
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IMITATING SENATORS. 

A correspondent writes, “I read with interest the 
article published in a March number of the Com- 
panion describing the pages employed in the Capi- 
tol at Washington. The fact mentioned in the de- 
scription, that their moral education is neglected, 
reminded me of a scene I witnessed in the Senate 
Chauwber one night last winter. 

“Tt was the night on which memorial services in 
honor of the late Prof. Henry were held in the Hall 
of Representatives. The hall was packed, and in- 
stead of trying to push my way in, I went over to 
the Senate Chamber. 

“It was brilliantly lighted, and though the Sena- 
tors were abeent,—they were attending the memo- 
rial services,—their seats were occupied by the pages. 

“They were holding a mock session. One of their 
number, occupying the Vice-President’s chair, was 
returning thanks for the honor of a third election as 
their presiding officer. His heart was warm, he 
said, and though unworthy of the position, he would 
strive to fill it to the best of his ability. 

“When he took his seat, amid general applause, a 
bill giving the suffrage to women was read. 

“<A page representing the Senator from — arose 
and began a speech. It hurt him to the very core of 
his heart, he said, to see the way the country was 
going to the dogs. He couldn’t think of the Wom- 
an’s-Rights question without shedding bitter tears. 

“Here he gave way to his emotions, and amid his 
sniffing several glasses of water and two or three 
towels were offered him. Wiping his eyes and 
moistening his lips, he began again. 

“With violent gesticulations and loud voice, he 
depicted the dark prospects of the country until, 
again overcome by his emotions, he dropped into 
his seat, took up an evening paper, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in the news. 

“Several other amateur Senators spoke, and 80 
perfect was the imitation of senatorial forms and 
peculiarities, that the audience regretted when a 
notion to adjourn finished the mock session. 

“I saw and moralized. The little fellows had 
picked up the ways of the Senators they waited on. 
Perhaps the page who called for ‘a glass of lager’ 
at the restaurant's bar had picked up that way from 
a real Senator. WASHINGTON.” 
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A NEGRO PHILOSOPHER. 


John, a North Carolina negro, had a standard of 
his own, on which men were spread out,—that is the 
literal meaning of the Latin word whence standard 
is derived. It was not Dr. Watts’s— 

“I mnst be mensured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man,” 
but it answered John’s purpose. In estimating 
men, he never spake of them as ‘great men,” or 
“Jittle men.” ‘He's a heavy dog,” or ‘she’s a light 
dog,” indicated John’s standard. 

John drove an ambulance—an “avalanche” he 
called it—in the war days. One day, he was driving 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, who, finding him a philoso- 
pher in his way, asked,— 

«What sort of a man is Gov. Morehead?” 

“Oh, sir,” replied the witty driver, “he's a heavy 
dog; one of the heaviest dogs, sir, we have.” 

“What sort of a man is L—?” asked Mr. Ste- 
phens, referring to a tavern-keeper. 

“He's just acommon dog, sir. He's taking a rise 
since the war,—making lots of money; is a fair com- 
mon dog, not one of your heavy dogs. Though, if 
the war lasts, he'll be a heavy dog, sir. He'd bea 
heavy dog now, sir, if money was the heavy stuff it 
used to be.”” 

John was not always constant to his “dog” stand- 
ard. But he went wrong when he departed from it, 

One day he drove Gen. Beauregard. 

“I was never so disappointed in a man in my 
life,” said John. 

“why?” 

“He was so or'nary looking. I spected to see a 
fine-looking man, sir, with gold Jace, and buttons, 
and epaulettes, and some sort of a hat. 1 wouldn't 
believe it was Gen. Beauregard if I hadn’t seen the 
ladies shaking him by the hand and making such a 
to-lo over him.” 

“What was the matter with him?” 

“Why, he looked just like common folk. He had 
no epaulettes, no buttons, no stripes, no stars, no 
lace, nothing but a shabby hat, and his clothes all 
looked old and worn.” 

John evidently thonght with Polonious, “The ap- 
parel oft proclaims the man.” He did not stop to 

Ink that “every trae man’s apparel fits your thief.” 

———_+e+-____ 
NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 

Sir Isaac Newton, conscious of 2 loss of intellect- 
ual power, would not, in his later years, attempt to 
verify some of the complicated mathematical pro- 
cesses by which, in his intellectual prime, he had 
worked out difficult astronomical problems. 

But Mrs. Somerville retained fall possession of 
her faculties to extreme old age. When she was 
ninety years of age, and residing in Italy, she re- 
ceived a visit from Prof. Pierce, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He made her a complimentary gift of one 





of his works, a treatise on Linear und associative 
algebra. 

She had been fond of mathematics from child- 
hood, and solved easily ita difficult problems, But 
some things in Prof. Pierce's book were not easy to 
understand, and she determined to master them. 
A mathematical friend advised her to read Tait on 
“Quaternions,” Salmon’s ‘Higher Algebra,” and 
Serret’s “Cours d'Algebre Superieure.” She ob- 
tained them, and was delighted to find all the diff- 
culties surmounted. She wrote,— 

“I got exactly what I wanted, and I am very busy 
for a few hours every morning, delighted to have an 
occupation so entirely to my mind. I thank God 
that my intellect is still unimpaired. I am grateful 
to Prof. Pierce for giving me an opportunity of ex- 
ercising it 80 agreeably.” 
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KNEW GIS DUTY. 


Owners of ships (especially when they are mere 
landsmen) are as unwise to interfere with the sailing- 
orders of their skilled seamen as the President would 
be to interfere with the command of one of his gen- 
erals on a battle-field. However, it is not every 
officer placed in such embarrassment who knows 
how to put the case so skilfully as did the captain of 
the steamer Commonwealth, as told by the New York 
correspondent of the Boston Journal : 


I was on board a Sound steamboat in a snow 
storm one night before Thanksgiving. The Presi- 
dent of the company, the treasurer, and two direct- 
ors were on board. All at once there was a rattling 
of the chains, and it was evident the anchor was 
down. The officials rushed up to the captain's 
office and exclaimed,— 

«What does this mean, Capt. Williams?” 

“It means that I have anchored the boat.” 

“But to-morrow is Thankagiving. We must get 
home anyhow. The old Commonwealth has weath- 
ered worse gales than this."" 

The captain sat down at the table and wrote a 

itive order from the President, treasurer and 
jirectors, to raise the anchor and proceed against 
his own judgment. 

“Sign that order, gentlemen, and I will proceed.” 

Of course not one of them would sign it. 

“That's the way itis,” said Williams. ‘Not 9 man 
of you would take the responsibility. You want me 
to violate my own judgment, and if anything hap- 
pened, you will tarn on me and say, ‘You are a aall- 
or and we are not.’ And the old boat did not 
budge until morning. 


———_+o—____ 
DYSPEPSIA. 


For many years the eccentric Thomas Carlyle has 
been afflicted with dyspepsia. How he acquired it, 
he thus described in a conversation with an Ameri- 
can clergyman: 


“I am sure I can hardly tell, sir; I only know that 
for one, or two, or three and twenty years of my 
mortal existence I was not conscious of the owner- 
ship of that diabolical arrangement called a stom- 
ach. 
“LT had grown up the healthy and hardy son of n 
hardy and healthy Scotch dalésman, and he was the 
descendant of a long line of such; men that had 
tilled their paternal acres, and gained their threc- 


score years and ten,—or even mayhap, by reason of | 


strength, their fourscore years,—and had gone down 


to their graves never a man of them the wiser for | 


the possession of this infernal apparatus. 

“And the voice came to me, saying, ‘Arise and 
settle the problem of thy life!’ And so Ientered 
into my chamber and closed the door, and around 
me there came a trooping throng of phantasms dire 
from the abysmal depths of nethermost_perdition. 
Doubt, Fear, Unbelief, Mockery and Scorn were 
there, and I arose and wrestled with them in travail 
and agon of spirit. 

“Whether late I know not; whether I slept I 
know not; I only know that when I came forth 
again, it was with the direfal persuasion that I was 
the miserable owner of a diabolical arrangement 
called a stomach, and I have never been free from 
that knowledge from that hour to this, and I sup- 





pose that I never shall be antil I am laid away in 
my grave.” 





PREDICTING PLAGUES. 
Astronomers of a speculative turn of mind have 
suggested that there may be a connection between the 
variations of the spots on the face of the sun and ex- 
cessive rains and droughts. Now comes Mr. B. G. 
Jenkins, Fellow of the British Royal Astronomical 


Society, who says that cholera, the black death, and | 


other plagues, are the effect of planetary influences, 
and particularly of those of the four outer planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, 


He goes back for hundreds of years; asserts that 
all the plagues which have swept over Europe dur- 
ing that period can be accounted for by the move- 
ments and position of one or more of these planets, 
and concludes with this ominous prediction: “I 
would say that, within the next seven years, there 
will happen that which has not happened for hun- 
dreds of years; all the planets at or nenr their near- 
est point to the sun about the same time. 

“ft Is true of the earth that its magnetic intensity 
is greatest about the time when it is near the sun 
the same is probably true of all the planets; there- 
fore we may expect extraordinary magnetic phenom- 
ena during the next seven years, ap at plagues 
which will manifest themselves in all their intensity 
when Jupiter is about three years from his perihe- 
lion,—thet is, in 1883,’” 








A LEGAL DECISION. 
The following anecdote, illustrating the legal sub- 
tlety of the Hindoo, is told by Dr. Scudder, of 
Brooklyn, formerly a missionary in India: 


Four men, partners in business, bought some 
cotton bales.’ That the rate might not destroy the 
cotton, they purchased a cat. They agreed that 
each of the fonr should own a particular leg of the 
cat, and each adorned with beads and other orna- 
ments the leg thus apportioned to him. 

The cat, by an accident, injured one of its lege. 
The owner of that member wound around it a mg 
soaked in oll. The cat, going too near the hearth, 
net this rag on fire, and being in grent pain, rushed 
in among the cotton bales where she was accus- 








tomed to hunt rats. The cotton thereby took fire 
and was burned up. It was a total loss. 


‘Lhe three other partners brought a suit to recover 
the value of the cotton against the partner who 
owned this particular leg of the cat. 6 judge ex- 
amined the case, and decided thus: 

“The leg that had the oiled on it was hurt; 
the cat could not use that leg,—in fact, held up that 
leg und ran with the other three legs. ‘The three 
unhurt legs, therefore, carried the fire to the cotton, 
and alone are culpable. The injured leg is not to 
be blamed. 

“The three partners who owned the three legs 
with which the cat ran to the cotton will pay the 
whole value of the bales to the partner who was the 
proprietor of the injured leg.”” 


—_— +e+___ 


GRATITUDE. 


Gratitade is rarely found, and the man who de- 
fined it as ‘‘n lively expectation of favors to cume,” 
had in mind, no doubt, experiences like the follow- 
ing: 

“Save me, doctor, and I’ll give you a thousand 


dollars!” : 

The doctor gave him a remedy that eased him, 
and he called ont,— 

“Keep at it, doctor, and I'll give you acheck for 
five hundred dollars!"" 

In half an hour more he was able to ait up, and he 
calmly remarked,— 

“Doctor, I feel like giving you a fifty-dollar bill.” 

‘When the doctor was ly to go, the sick man 
was up and dressed. He followed the doctor to the 
door and said,— 

“Say, doctor, send in your bill the first of the 


‘When six months had been gathered to time's 
bosom, the doctor sent in a bill amounting to five 
dollars. He was pressed to cut it down to three; 
after no doing he sued to get it, got judgment, and 
the patient put in a stay of execution. 





———_+o»—___. 
AN EDITOR'S TALK. 


Dr. Holland, editor of Scribner's Magazine, ina 
talk with the boatmen at Alexander Bay, on the St. 
Lawrence, said,— 


I neither drink wine nor give it to my guests. 
Strong drink is the curse of the country and the 
age. Sixty thousand men in America every year lie 
down in the grave of thedrankard. Drink has mur- 
dered my best friends, and I hate it. It burdens me 
with taxes, and 1 denounce it as a nuisance, on 





which every honest man should put his heel. Ido 
| not ask you to put your heel on the drunkard, bat 
to make the spirit of your guild so strict and pure 
that no man of your number will dare to trifle with 


your opinion and sentiments on the subject. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MERCHANT'S DREAM. 


In his dark office on busy Broadway, 
A careworn old merchant sat Goring, one day; 
‘he clangor of bells for the noontide grew louil, 
Qn the pavement ao near surged the hurrying crowd; 
But far, far away from the dust and the glare 
Of the close stony street and its turmoil of trade, 
He felt the cool breeze lift his silvery hair 
Meath pe old homestead elm with its wide-apreading 
ade. 


‘Yes, he rat in the same morsy sent that of yore, 

On each fair Sabbath tnorn, was like haven of rest; 
The dog and the cat lay asleep by the door, 

And the gold robin xwung in her leaf-shuded nest. 
So quiet the scene, e’en the tick of the clock 

In the old keeping-room fell distinct on his ear; 
By her plants on the sill, in a dainty white frock, 

© rapture! he saw his dead sister appear! 


And even he noticed the green tendrils sway 
And clamber to tonch her white arm, where it lay, 
As she leaned from the casement; and caught the low. 


tune 
She breathed o’er the blossoms that morning in June; 
And his heart thrilled again with that magical joy 
‘That filled it in school days, as full into view, 
From the runnel! he waded 80 oft when a boy, 
He raw a trout darting at dragon-fly blue. 

‘The rashes swayed lightly, the swallows skimmed near, 
Late peach blossoms whitened the low garden wall; 
And he murmured In slumber, “How sweet to be here, 

‘Where the bees hum for gladness and bobolinks call.” 
Through the trees on the hilltop, just kissed by the sun, 
right glimmered the rim of hia dear village bell, 
As the ringer the summons for service begun, 
‘And the notes so familiar filled ev'ry green'dell. 
And lo! as of yore, leaving sweet clover nook 
At the bell’s invitation, sedately and slow, 
The old dappled horse followed up the home brook; 
Placed her neck o’er the bars as if r2ady to go! 
The scene grew so vivid the sleeper arose, 
Down elm-bordered pathway to gladly repair, 
And reaching to fondle old Dobbin‘s warm nose, 
Sank into the arms of his hard office-chair. 
——+e+____ 
For the Companion. 
“MOSES!” 


The most uncultured piety, if sincere, has a 
power in its earnestness that never fails to im- 
press even incredulous minds. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. B—, a Baltimore 
merchant, going on board a vessel at one of the 
city wharves one morning, saw a negro who 
looked the picture of mental distress. He ac- 
costed him, and learned that his name was 
“Moses,” and that he had been brought there 
to be sold. 

But it was not until after a good deal of ques- 
tioning that the negro would tell why he was to 
be sold. The poor fellow supposed Mr. B— to 
be a trader, and naturally shrank from him, for 
his master, Col. C—, was a kind man, who 
never whipped his slaves. The merchant pressed 
him, and finally the reason came ont, 

“Now, Moses, tell me. What in the world is 
it that your master is going to sell you for?” 

“Fur prayin’.”” 

“Praying: Why, surely he wouldn’t soll you 
for that.”’ 

“No, not ’zackly dat. He Inff me pray easy, 
bat I hollers.’”” 

“And what makes you halloo when you pray?’ 

“Kase de sperit come on me fore I knows it, 
and I done can’t stop,—f'git all ’bout massa’s 
awders.”” 

Mr. B— had an opinion of his own about 
praying slaves. He sought the negro’s owner, 
and fonnd that Moses was a valued “hand” on 
Col. C—'s plantation,—in fact, his field fore- 
man, strong, healthy, capable and trusty as the 
sun. 

Since he had become a praying man (the colo- 
nel said), his long and lond devotions disturbed 
the family at the houee,—for his hut was not far 
away,—and it was impossible to carry on a con- 
versation, or pay attention to anything else, while 
they lasted. . 

Moses had all the wild gift of negro eloquence, 
and often when there was company at the colo- 
nel’s house, his prayers would set them weeping, 
and his wife and children would join with them. 
He had himself sometimes lain awake for hours 
after the sounds ceased, thinking he still heard 
the slave praying for him, and his family, and 
all his relations. 

He had ordered him to stop, but the prayers 
soon grew as lond as ever. He had borne it as 
long as he could, he said. Moses must gO. 

Mr. B— parchased the praying negro. More 
than that, he purchased the negro’s wife and 
little ones, and bad them all brought to Balti- 
more, . 

Poor Moses’ monrning was turned to joy; but 
when his new master told him that he might 
pray and sing as much as he chose, and in his 
own way, his happiness was complete. 

The merchant soon found ont that he was not 
mistaken in the value of his man; nor did Col. 
C— forget his praying slave. Early the next 


spring Mr. B—— was surprised by a visit from 
him. 

He inquired for the faithful negro, and his 
meeting with him was almost like the meeting of 
Joseph and his brethren, He had come to buy 
Moses back. He and his family had been hear- 
ing the poor slave’s prayers, he said, ever since 
he went away, and they had been the means of 
leading himself, and his wife, and sons, and 
daughter, to accept Him who is Master and Lord 
alike to men of all races and conditions in life. 
Moses still lives and prays. 

a eg 
BREATH GYMNASTICS. 

The art of breathing is, in the opinion 
of Chambers’s Journal, too much overlooked. 
Though an actof natare, it can be influenced by 
the will. Persons, therefore, may be trained to 
breathe properly, that fs, to such breathing as 
will thoroughly oxygenate the blood. 


It has been suggested that there is room for 
what might be fitly termed breath gymnastics— 
to draw in long and full breaths, filling the lun 
full at every inspiration, and to acquire the hab. 
it of full breathing at all times, 

This habit of full breathing has a direct effect 
in supplying the largest possible amount of ox- 

gen to the blood, and more thoroughly consum- 
Ing the carbon, and so producing animal heat. 
It has also the very important effect of expand- 
ing the chest, and so contributing to the vigor 
of tho system. 

The breath should be inhaled by the nostrils 
as well as by the month, more especially while 
out of doors, and in cold weather. This has 

rtly the effect of a respirator in so far as warm- 
ing the air in its passage to the delicate air cells, 
and in also rendering one less liable to catch 
cold. 
This full respiration is of so much importance 
that no proper substitute is to be found for it in 
shorter though more rapid breathing. In short 
breathing a largo portion of the air cells remains 
nearly stationary, the upper portion of the lungs 
only being engaged in receiving and discharging 
a small portion of air. 

Profound thought, intense grief and other sim- 
ilar mental manifestations have a depressing ef- 
fect on respiration. The blood unduly accamn- 
lates in tho brain, and the circulation in both 
heart and Iungs becomes diminished, unless, in- 
deed, there bo feverishness present. 

An occasional long breath, or deep-drawn sigh, 
is the natural relief in such a case, nature mak- 
ing an effort to provide a remedy. 

his hint should be acted on and followed up. 
Brisk muscular exercise in the open air, even dur- 
ing inclement weather, is an excellent antidote of 
a physical kind for a “rooted sorrow.”” 

And the earnest student, instead of tying him- 

self to his desk, might imitate a friend of the 
writer of this, who wrote and studied while on 
his legs. Pacing his room, portfolio in hand with 
paper attached, he stopped as occasion required, 
to pen a sentence or a paragraph. 
,_ Breathing is the first and last act of man, and 
is of the most vital necessity all through life. 
Persons with full, broad, deep chests naturally 
breathe freely andslowly, and large nostrils gen- 
erally accompany large chests. 

Such persons rarely take cold, and when they 
do they throw it off easily. The opposite build 
of chest is more predisposed to lung disease. 

The pallid complexion and conspicuous blue 
veins show that oxygen is wanted, and that ev- 
ery means should be used to obtain it. 

p breathing also promotes perspiration, by 
increasing the circulation and the animal warmth. 
‘Waste is more rapidly repaired, and the skin is 

ut‘in requisition to remove the used materials. 
y forms of disease may be thus prevented, 
and more vigorous health enjoyed. 


eo 
ROBBERY. 

It is not often that a man sees the rapacions ea- 
gle engaged in robbing the industrious hawk of 
its hard-earned dinner. A correspondent of For- 
est and Stream had this pleasure while fishing 
in a lake in Idaho Territory, He graphical- 
ly describes the scene. 


The osprey and the white-headed eagle are 
very abundant. I had a very beantifal exhibi- 
tion of the skill of the former in fishing, and of 
the predatory habits of the latter, not long since. 

Going out fishing one day, I had hardly left 
the shore when a sudden “‘whish-at”’ sounded in 
my ears, and a shadow passed over my head. 
A moment afterward, hardly fifty yards off, an 
immense osprey rose from the water with a large 
tront in his talons. 

We had seen him before we started, but at 
such a height that we could hardly imagine it 
possible that he could have made the dash. 

As he rose with his struggling prey, and heay- 
ily beat the air with his broad wings, a sharp 
“chack! chack!’’ in the distance informed him 
that danger was near. 

Two specks that had been swaying about 
among the clouds rapidly increased in size, and 
the mighty hawk, with his finny prey, made 
frantic efforts to reach the woods across the lake. 

But he soon found that his efforts were of no 
avail, yet he would not give up his prey. Then 
he began to mount. Higher and higher he rose, 
and ‘round and ‘round him, in broad circles, 
swung his relentless pursuers, 

Suddenly the larger bird made a plunge at 
him. By a sudden swoop the hawk evaded her, 
and at the same moment the other bird, with a 
shrill scream, darted at him. 

It was of no avail to struggle further: he 








could not recover in time. It was neck or fish, 
and he wisely chose the former. 
A white streak in the air explained his action, 


and the black one, which like a ray of light 
flashed after it, was equally comprehensible. 

As the white spot neared the surface of the 
water, the black one joined it, and like a flash 
the broad wings flew out, and the course was 
averted. 

Slowly the robber bore off his ill-gotten booty. 
Meanwhile the other bird had not been idle. 

Baffled in her first attack, she returned to the 
charge, and, with an angry screech, and a rush 
of her broad pinions, she again dashed at the 
oaprey. 

he was evidently taking her revenge. A few 
scetering feathers floating through the air pro- 
claimed her victory; and, with a grand swing, 
she rejoined her mate who was bearing off the 
unlawfully gained spoils, 

The poor hawk, with tattered plumage and 
discordant cries, slowly and sadly made his way 
toward the forest, and soon all the actors in this 
grand aerial drama were lost to view. 


——+o—___ 
For the Companion. 


BABY. 


Baby. baby, on my breast, 

O my little one, sleep sonnd! 
While the red clouds warm the west, 

And the bright leaves light the ground. 
Mother's love is round yon here; 
God's love, too, ix close and near; 
Fall and happy be thy rest, 

Baby, baby, on iny breast! 
Bi nA baby, at my knee, 

Lift yonr eyes up, let them show 
All the dreams I cannot see; 

Talk and tell me, make me know 
How the world's dim puzzles seem 
To your soul’s pure waking dream. 
Bring yonr marbles all to me, 

Baby, baby, at my knee! 
Baby, baby, at my side, 

Ah. your cheek Just reaches mine, 
So, time will not be denied; 

Glossy braids are smooth and fine, 
And I read within yonr eyes 
Womanhood’s fair mysteries. 

Baby, baby, at my ride, 
Tall enough to be a bride! 


Baby, baby, far from me, 

Lines of care have crossed your brow, 
Little children climb your knee, 

Fill your heart and household now. 
“Mother” is my baby's unme, 
Yet to me, she's still the same: 
Still the child I rocked to rest 
Asa baby on my breast! 

Mary Axor DeVere. 


i 
RESCUED. 


The shameful business of buying and selling 
Italian children, to be employed for the profit of 
their crnel owners as hand-organ-grinders and 
as singing-beggars, {s as wicked as the slave- 
trade, if not more so. New York papers an- 
nounce the revent arrest of 8 man named Ro- 
magnani, who has long been engaged in this 
scoundrelly traffic, and eluded every attempt to 
capture him. The account of the affair is an 
affecting one: 


A few days ago the Italian consul at New 
York received a letter from Syracuse, signed by 
four of Romagnani’s boys, asking for his inter- 
position in their behalf. 

In the letter the little unfortunates described 
their unhappy plight, told how they had been 
purchased from their parenta by the promise of 
an annual payment of $20, and went on to de- 
scribe how their taskmaster starved them, abused 
them, and subjected them to constant drudgery 
and ill-treatment. 

“Be very careful,’ wrote the consul’s youth- 
ful correspondents, ‘‘to advise the police to come 
very quietly in the direction we will give you; 
otherwise, he has spies who will tell him, and he 
will run away, while we will have to follow him, 
as we have not a cent, and he would take our in- 
struments and leave us to starve. 

“Your Excellency will tell the police of the city, 
and will give the following name, Giovani Ro- 
magnani, with four boys; they will find in our 
room the money made ont of our labor, which 
he keeps in a trunk.” 

“We hope that your Excellency will give us 
justice, and punish this tyrant as an assassin 
and cruel man. In his trank he keeps many lit- 
tle things he makes us steal.” 

The address appended was that of a low Ital- 
ian lodging house in Syracuse. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children took im- 
mediate measures to secure the padrone’s ar- 
rest, but Romagnani had left the city before an 
official notification reached it. He was, howev- 
er, traced to Utica, and there arreated. 

He employed lawyers and made an obstinate 
fight against giving up the children, but they 
were finally ordered to be released, and each one 
to receive $50 out of the padrone’s accumulated 
wealth. 

The Italian consul took charge of the boys, 
who are to be sent back to their homes in Italy. 
A society that does such deeds as this is worthy 
of admiration and support. 

——_—_+o__—_ 
LONGFELLOW’S GENIALITY. 

It is not strange that the children of Cam- 
bridge should have given a birthday present to 
the man whose genial disposition made even a 
horse-car sunny with good feeling. A corre- 
spondent of the Providence Journal tells this 
anecdote of the venerable poet: 

I remember a little incident that occurred 
fome years ago in a street-car on the way to 
Boston. The writer of this occupied a seat op- 
posite to Mr. Longfellow, who was chatting with 
a gentleman standing in the passageway be- 
tween ua. 

When that gentleman. in his turn, found a 
seat, 8 man of respectable, rustic apperrance, 
burly and bluff, moved by I know not what in 





the conversation to which he had been undis- 


guisedly listening, suddenly, in the great voice 
acquired by life-long talking in the open air, 
said to Mr. Longfellow,— 

“Be you in the wool business, mister?” 

“No, not at present,’ answered Mr. Long- 
fellow, leaving it to be inferred that he might be 
contemplating that traffic in the near future, or 
might very recently have quitted it, and look- 
ing with a half-smile at me, the amused 
opposite, as if the reflection had crossed his roi 
and might cross mine,—that a poet was some- 
times accused of wool-gathering, 

The ‘‘No, sir, not at present,”’ in those gentle 
tones, indaced the further remark, “I’m in the 
hop business myself.”” : 

Row some gentlemen, perhaps some poets, 
would here have let the conversation drop,— 
what if you are, or what is that to me? being 
the prose version of the poetic silence. 

Not so in this instance. With the never-fail- 
ing courtesy which belongs to him, Mr. Long- 
toloe turning fully towards his neighbor, 
said,— 
“T have often been struck with the beauty of 
that plant; its way of growing, its bloseoms, and 
then the hops themselves.” 

The other, in his delight at the genial appre- 
ciation, bronght down his strong hand heavily 
on Mr. Longfellow’s knee (I think he must have 
winced), and uttered the one word, ‘‘Splendid!"” 
in a shout that might, one would think, have 
been heard from Mt. Auburn to the Revere 


House. 
—+o+—____ 
PROVING THE LIKENESS. 


There lived in Brossels a celebrated painter, 
named Wiertz, whose eccentricities were such as 
to give him the name of the crazy artist. That 
there was method in his madness, the following 
anecdote shows: 


After having finished a portrait of the old aris- 
tocratic Countess de -—, who pretended to be 
only thirty when nearly sixty, she refused to ac- 
cept the painting, sayin, at it did not look 
anything like herself, and that her moat intimate 
friends would not recognize a single feature of 
her on that piece of canvas, 

Wiertz smiled kindly at the remark, and as a 
true knight of old, gallantly reconducted the 
lady to her carriage. 

Next morning, there was a grand disturbance 
in the Rue de Madeline. A big crowd was gath- 
ered before a window, and the following words 
were whispered from ear to ear,— 

“Is the Countess de — really in jail for her 
debts?” 

Wiertz had exercised a little vengeance towards 
his noble but unfair customer. As soon as she 
had refused the portrait, he set to work and 
painted a few iron bars on the picture, with these 
words, — 

“In jail for debt!” 

He exhibited the painting ina jeweller’s win- 
dow, in the principal streets of Brussels, and the 
effect was instantaneous. 

A few hours later, the countess was back at 
Wiertz’s studio, pouring invectives on him at 
high pressure,—‘‘to have exhibited her likeness 
under such scandalous’’—ete., etc. 

“Most noble lady,"’ was the artist’s reply, 
“vou said the painting did not look anything 
ike yourself, and that your most intimate friends 
would not have recognized a single one of your 
features in the picture. I wanted to test the 
truth of your statement, that is all!’” 

The portrait was taken away, the city laughed, 
the artist charged double price, and gave the 
amount to the poor of the city. 


———o+—__. 


FUN WITH A WIG. 

The mingled terror and disgust of the first 
Indian who tried to scalp a bald-headed man, 
and found a wig in his hand, has been portrayed 
repeatedly, with all the variations. The like 
discovery affected the South Sea Islanders not 
less absurdly, though with them it was more the 
result of observation than experiment. 


Av amusing incident was told by the well- 
known missionary John Williams, the “Martyr 
of Erromanga.” A few years ago, a venerable 
and esteemed brother missionary came to Eng- 
land, and being rather bald, some kind frien 
provided him with a wig. 

Upon his return to the islands, the chiefs and 
others went on board to welcome him, and after 
the usual salutations, one of them said to the 
missionary, ‘You were bald when you left, and 
now you have a beautiful head of hair. What 
amazing people the English are! How did they 
make your hair grow again?’ ae 

“You simple people," replied the missionary, 
“chow does everything grow? Is it not by sow- 
ing seed?” 

They immediately shonted, ‘‘Oh, these Eng- 
lish people! they sow seed upon a bald man’s 
head to make the hair grow!” 

One shrewd fellow inquired whether he had 
brought any of the seed with him. 

The good missionary carried orf the joke for 
a short time, and then he raised his wig. The 
revelation of his ‘original head” of course drew 
forth a roar of laughter, which was greatly in- 
creased when some one of the natives shouted to 
some of his countrymen, who were near,— 


“Here, see Mr.—, he has come from Eng- 
land with his head thatched!”’ 
———_+e____ 


Which Is the most wonderfn! animal in the 
farmyard? A pig, because he is killed first, and 
cured afterward. 


THERE IS a curious creek in West Texas, which 
enters a rocky gorge, and rans under ground for 
40 miies. In some places natural wells 240 feet 
deep are found, through which the roaring of 





thjs subterranean creek can be heard plainly. 
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For the Companion. 
TOPSY. 

Curly-pate was crying, 

For Mary Ann, her dolly, 
Had got a broken head, 

And ’twas quite melancholy, 
8o I told a story, 

And this is what I said, 
Mending up the broken heart, 

If not the broken head: 
“Mattie was a lover 

Of dollies great and small; 
But once she had a Topsy 

She didn't love at all; 
She gave the doll to me, 

And I laid her in a drawer; 
I brought her out for company, 

And only then I saw her. 


“My little visitors 
Liked Topsy very well; 

They called her lady’s maid 
To a pretty China bello; 

Her hair was thick and woolly, 

Her face was black as night; 

But the children thought her canning 

In her little tunic white. 

“One day my little Mattie 
Upon the door-sill sat, 
Holding with her dollies 
A very happy chat; 
But she dropped poor Topsy 

On the doorstone rough; 

And when she picked her up again 

Her head was broken off. 
«Topsy doll is dying!’ 

‘Poor Topsy doll is dead!” 

“We must have afuneral!’ 

The little mourners said. 

They had laid her in a matchbox, 

‘When up came Doctor Glue, 

(He is a famous surgeon,) 
To see what he could do. 
“It proved upon the morrow 

A successful operation; 

So Mattic said ‘ "twas only 

Suspended animation.’ ” 
Curly-pate felt better 

To have Topsy well agnin; 

She said she'd send for Doctor Glue 

‘To cure her Mary Ann. RL. Ee 

—_+or—___—_. 
For the Companion. 
THE CHIMNEY-SWEBPS’ FES- 
TIVAL. 

Even those poor little sooty imps that used to 
spend their days in sweeping the dark, winding 
chimneys of smoky London, had one grand holi- 
day, and that was on the first day of May. 

How they must have looked forward to this 
one day of the year when they could dress up 
and caper,,and dance and shont in the open air, 
with the “lord and lady” of their own choosing, 
and the evergreen moving garland of their own 
making. 

I never saw but one of these May-Day merry- 
makings of the sweeps, but it was so comical 
that I thanght and talked of it for many days 
after, and I think their walking ‘green man," 
as I called their garland, is the funniest of all. 

It is n great cone six or seven feet in height, 
of holly and ivy framed upon hoops. It goes up 
smaller and smalier to the top, where it is tied 
with gay-colored ribbons, and decorated with 
bunches of flowers. 

At the very top there will be acrown made of 
flowers, or a little flag flying. 

All down the sides of this evergreen hillock 
are knots of ribbon and bunches of flowers. 

Round it as it goes from street to street, the lit- 
tle sweeps caper and dance. Their hats and 
jackets are trimmed all over with colored and 
gilt paper, and flowers stuck in wherever they 
can put one, while their black legs (for they like 
to leave them sooty for this day’s fun) are col- 
ored in figures with Dutch pink, or white chalk, 
and some fo them leave their faces black that 
they may ornament them in the same way. 

Welittle folks were puzzled to know how their 
bower of green moved along of itself, but when 
we looked down close to the ground—why, there 
we sometimes saw two feet peeping out! 

Then we knew all about it—it was ‘“Jack-in- 
the-green.” ‘Yes, there was a pretty big man in- 
side, and this was something as he looked to 
my young eyes. 

My “lord and lady,” however, are in the eves 
of the sweeps, the grandest of all grand things 
in their May-Day show. 











THE YOU 


The “‘lord’’ is generally chosen from some 
other profession than that of chimney sweepers, 
and is splendidly dressed in cocked hat, trimmed 
with red and yellow feathers; laced coat; em- 
broidered waistcoat; silk stockings; large knee 
buckles, and cane with a shining knob. 

“The “lady” is usually a boy in girl’s dress, 
which is'as gaudy and bedizened as my lord’s, 
but instead of a cane, she carries in her right 
hand a brass ladle. 

When ‘‘Jack-in-the-green” stops, they dance 
most elegantly round him, while all the little 
sootikins make sweet music by striking their 
brushes and shovels together! 

Then my lord and lady, bowing and courtesy- 
ing to each other, with cocked hat and brass 
ladle in hand, and all the sweeps with their 
sooty shovels, go round to the spectators— 
“Smallest donations thankfully received!” and 
the silver and pennies as they drop into the ladle 
and shovels make a pleasant jingle in the ears of 
the little sweepers. 

Bat, I am sorry to say, their greedy task- 
masters get the lion’s share of these May-Day 
offerings, and to-morrow his poor little over- 
worked sootikin will be climbing those dark, 
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from the tray, and began to cuta wide, thin 
slice, such as she dearly liked. But the knife 
was sharp; Sarah was very particular about the 
knives, and always kept them sharp and shining; 
it slipped, and went right into the little thumb. 

It was well for Kitty that instead of going 
straight down towards the bone, it took a slant- 
ing direction, making what she called ‘‘a trap- 
door.” 

It was something of a cut, however, and bled 
freely. Kitty was a brave child, and uot easily 
frightened. She made no sound, but dropped 
the knife, put her other hand under the cut one, 
and ran into the bath-room. 

She held the poor littie thumb under the cold- 
water faucet, till it stopped bleeding, and went 
quietly back to her play-room. She knew where 
the soft rags and such things were kept, and she 
tried to keep her thumb out of sight, and said 
not a word of her mishap to any one. 

In fact, she thought she had been rather fool- 
ish, and felt ashamed of herself, so she would 
rather do without pity and comforting, than tell 
even her mother. 

There was no tell-tale spot on the shelves or 





crooked chimneys, scraping and sweeping, and 
half stifled with soot and dust. 

Still the brave little fellow will toil up and up 
through all those winding ways until, as he sees 
daylight at last, you hear a faint shout. You 
run out to see the sooty little imp perched upon 
the top of the tall chimney, waving his brush, 
and if he has breath enough left, shouting, 
“Sweep O!”” 

Did you ever hear the true story of a little 
chimney-sweep, who was sweeping the chimneys 
at Arundel Castle, and was lost? 

It was a hot day in summer when his master 
sent him up into those tall chimneys, and when 
noontide came, and he had not appeared at the 
top, and they had called and searched, but could 
find nothing of him, they were all terribly fright- 
ened, and even his master began to think that 
he had been suffocated in some of those winding 
flues. 

Then they went from one drawing-room to an- 
other, and through all those splendid chambers, 
shouting up the chimneys, until they came to one 
of the handsomest of the ‘“‘state chambers.” 

There within the curtains of rich crimson silk 
that surrounded the bed, and under the whitest 
and finest of sheets, with the silken coverlet 
over him, lay fast asleep the lost little “Sweep O!” 

It seems that the poor little fellow had got 
completely lost in those great chimneys leading 
one into another, and had come down, fright- 
ened, and hot and tired, into this very comforta- 
ble bed-room, and then the bed looked so tempt- 
ing, and it was all so quiet, that he laid his little 
black head upon the soft pillow, and was soon 
sound asleep. 

They were all so glad to find him that I feel 
sure the kind Duke that lived in that grand old 
castle would not allow his master to punish his 


little sweep for taking a nap in a ducal bed. 


B. P. 
—_+o#—___ 


For the Companion. 
KITTY’S SLICE OF OHEESE. 

Kitty liked cheese. There was almost always 
some in the house, for grandpa was very fond of 
it, and mamma kept it for him. 

One day Kitty wanted some, and thought she 
would get it herself. She knew where it was, 
and could reach it, 

If she had waited till teatime, her mother 
would, no doubt, have given it to her; but she 
was not at home, and Kitty was impatient. 





floor, and it so happened that no one noticed 
the cut. 

Not till years afterward, when Kitty was grown 
@ young lady, did she mention it. Thenshe told 
her mother, and slowed her the scar; for there 
it stayed, a little white line. 

She has since shown it to her children, and 
told them the story. MO. J. 

—_+o+—_______ 
For the Companion. 


THE BIRDS’ PLEDGE. 

“Winter is over!’ piped the quail to the plover. 
“Glad it is gone!” quacked the duck to the swan. 
“So are we! So are we!” sang the saucy towhee. 
“Corn was planted to-day!’ screamed a garrulous 

jay. 
“I'm delighted to know!” cawed a hoarse old crow. 
“We're building a nest,” carolled robin red-breast. 
“It’s quite time, I think,” trilled a gay bobolink. 
“Your nest is too narrow,” said the wren to the 


row. 

“T sha’n't change it an inch!” twittered sparrow to 
finch. 

“What a very bad manager!” cried a proud scarlet 
tanager. 


“Speak kindly of all!” warbled voices small. 
“Let's make it a pledge!” said a thrush in the hedge. 
“And a written one, too!” whistled clear the curlew. 
“I'm sure I agree!” peeped a modest pewce. 
“I'll pledge in a minute,” said a sweet-tempered 
linnet. 

Some carolled it loud, some echoed it shrill, 
But all gave the promise, “We will, yes, we will 
Each mind our own business and never speak ill.” 

Joy ALLISON. 

————“o—___ 
KITTY. 

One day when my auntie’s sister was a little 
girl, she was sick, and was going to take some 
sugar-conted pills. She left them on the table 
while she went to get some jelly to take them in, 
and when she was gone, the kitty jumped up on 
to the table, and took two of the pills, thinking, 
I suppose, that they were all sugar. 

The next day, alas for poor kitty; she scarce- 
ly held up her head at all during the day, she 
was so sick, This story isalltrue. Mary, 

+0 

A LITTLE deaf and dumb girl was once asked 
by a lady, who wrote the question on a slate, 
“What is prayer?” The little girl took the pen- 
elland wrote the reply, ‘Prayer is the wish of 
the heart.” So it is. Fine words and beauti- 
ful verses said to God do not make prayer with- 
out the wish of the heart. 






Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 
(Chi the first letter of these words, 


drop the second 
letter and you will find words having the following defi- 
nitions, the primals of which give the name of a livel; 

fellow who was wont to make much sport by hi 
calities around the “May Pole’ in “Merrie England.") 





1, To wed. 7, A skein. 
2, A mans name. 8, Terminations, 
8, A kind of fuel. 9, Openings. 


4, A girl’s name. 10, A ceremony. 
5, Implements used in 11, Devours. 
rowing. 12, To send forth. 
6, A range of seats. 13, Name of an artist. 
“CyRIL DEANE.” 





2. 
HIDDEN ACROSTIO. 


My first is in clover, but not in tansy, 

My next is in lily, but not in pansy, 

My third is in marigold, not in lime, 

My fourth is in jonquil, but not in thyme, 
My fifth is in rose, but never in stocks, 


My last is in aster, but not in phlox. 
My whole, a f: t fragile thing, 
Is looked for at beginning of spring. 
Z.¥.X. 
3. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A wing of a house. Pertains to the side. 
A light blow. Is to be late. 
A part of a flower. Means to put. 
Is a consonant. ARO. 
4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


A ship and a synonym for cunning; knock off my 
prow and you increase my width of bottom; strike 
me amicishipe, and I become all stern; behead me 
again and there is but a foot of me left. 

A mollusk, “a slow coach” at best, and often 
crushed under foot. Behead me and I turn to iron, 
able to resist the heaviest blows; behead me again, 
and I become quite ill. CLAIRE INGELOW. 


5. 
POETICAL PUZZLE. 
(Four words pronounced alike.) 
‘Within the shop where wheels and pulleys pla: 
A busy workman. labor I each day ee 
Iam a ceremony fixed by law, 
And oo pertormed, to fill the mind with awe. 
The brilliant author seizes quick his pen, 
And me proceeds to do—eo speaks to men, 
Justice and truth, and each deed and word, 


With me are ever found in strict accord. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 

















Why should we think this boy insane? 
— W.T.0. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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Foop. 


The use of food by different persons should be 
regulated in quantity or character, or in both, ac- 
cording to their ages, their health and occupations, 
the seasons and the climate in which they live. 

Milk {s the only perfect food for infants. It is 
the best food for children and youth up to the age 
of sixteen. Old people are weaker in their digestive 
powers, partly because thelr whole systems aro 
weaker, and partly because of their diminished 
muscular activity. Their food should be lese in 
quantity than that ased by younger persons, and of 
easier digestion. 

In summer and in warm climates less food by one- 
third is needed, the tone of the system being low- 
ered, and persons thus being unable elther to digest 
or to assimilate as much as in winter and in colder 
latitades. 

So also fat, sugar and starch—the latter includes 
fine flour—being mainly heat-making elements, 
should be but little used in summer and in tropical 
regions, and largely used in winter and in cold cli- 
mates. Corn-bread, which contains a large per 
cent. of fat, is better adapted for food in winter 
than in summer. 

Shoemakers, tailors and peoplo of sedentary hab- 
its generally need less food, and food that is more 
easily digested, than the farmer and all persons who 
work hard in the open air. Still, everybody should 
have enough of active exercise to be able to digest a 
generous diet. 2 

A thinker needs a good supply of brain food, such 
as is liberally furnished in oatmeal; but he must not 
use his brain at the expense of vigorous muscles, for 
it is muscles that have to work not only the stom- 
ach, but the lungs and heart. 

The sick, of course, need food carefully adapted 
to their particular condition, and those who are not 
in full health may greatly help themselves by re- 
Jecting whatever they find injurious to them. 


ee 
ENCOURAGING BOYS TO FARM. 


Mr. Stillman B. Allen, a lawyer of Boston, has 
offered several prizes for the encouragement of 
farming among the boys of York County, Maine. 
The prizes, which will be given to the boys under 
seventeen years of age who raise the most corn on 
one-eighth of an acre of land, and the rules to be 
observed, are as follows: 

One hundred dollars for the largest quantity, 
fifty dollars for the next largest, and five third 
prizes of ten dollars each. 

Contestants must have been residents of York 
County at least two years, must be under seventeen 
yenrs of age on June 1, 1879, are to enter their names 
with the President of the York County Agricultural 
Society on or before May ist, are to do all the work 
of cultivation alone, except that naxistance may be 
had to drive oxen or horses in ploaghing or calti- 
vating, and may use as much of any kind of fer- 
tilizer as they may deem necessary. 

The corn produced is to be mensured under the 
direction of the President of the York County Soci- 
ety, whose decisions and awards are to be final. 
Each contestant will be required, at the end of the 
season, to make and sign a report giving shape, lo- 
cation, and other facts in regard to the land culti- 
vated, together with a detailed history of his opera- 
tions upon it. 

The {dea is a good one, and might profitably be 
applied in other sections. 


eS 
NOVEL WEDDING-CAKE. 

Two wedding-cakes, one for the private table and 
the other for the guests’ table, formed a prominent 
feature of the recent Engliah royal wedding. 

Each stood five feet six inches high, shaped as a 
temple, with base, columns, vaulted roofs and orna- 
mentation cast in white sugar. The superstracture 
consisted of aby atin foots; beantl ‘all: chased 
and supported miral roportion ars 
with Conathian capitals, oat P 

At the four corners of what may be called the 
lower chainber were stationed four female figures, 


ey 








as clearly cut as if they had been chiselled, emblem- 
atic of the four continents, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, while at intervals were Cupids driv- 
ing swans or doves. 

ithin the balustrade, made up of dwarf pillars 
joined by a filigree work of fine lace, were the tig- 
ures of Cupid and Psyche, while in the plaques of 
sugar, on white satin panels, were the English and 
Prussian arms. 

The various pedestals bore the interwoven mono- 
gram of bride and bridegroom, while the base was 
richly decorated with scroll brackets, from which 
were suspended festoons of orange blossoms. 

This work of art was from the hand of Mr. Pouder, 
the queen's chief confectioner at Windsor Castle, 
who also provided for table decorations some five 
handred bonbons of every conceivable design in 
form and color. 


——.4 
WHAT APPETITE WILL DO. 

The private history of the war contains a good 
many comical illustrations of the strength of a to- 
bacco appetite. Repeatedly mortal enemies from 
the opposite lines met, in defiance of sentry duty, to 
drive a secret bargain for a “chew.” The Council 
Grove (Kan.) Republican tells this story of private 
Godfrey Hardy, known in the army as “Grubby,” 
one night when he was posted as a picket on the 
bank of the Rappahannock: 


On the opposite shore, and perhaps one hundred 
feet distant, were the enemy's pickets pacing to and 
fro. There was no picket-shooting being done at 
that time, and although the opporing lines were 


only separated by the narrow river, they placed 
thelr ‘+beats” in full view of each other without 


fear. 

After “‘Grobby” had held his position some twenty 
minutes, he approached the sentinel on his right 
and asked for a chew of tobacco; but the man ac- 
costed never used the “weed,” and was unable to 
supply his wants. 

e sentinel on his left was next interviewed with 
the same ill-success. 

‘The case now began to look deaperate,—an hour 
and a half yet before the relief would come, and no 
tobacco. le slang his gun over his shoulder, and 
walked to and fro in a mechanical sort of way, the 
image of despair. 

Presently he halted, faced quickly to the opposite 
shore, and called out in a subdued tone to the Con- 
federate cent 

“Say, you feller over there, have you any to- 
backer?” 

“«Yes,” cane the quick response. 

“Will you gim'me a chaw if I'll come over?” 

“Yeu,” said Johnny. 

In a twinkling “Grubby” inverted his gun, thrust 
the bayonet in the ground, took off his clothes, and 
was in the water pulling for the other side. He got 
his tobacco, and returned to hix post just in time to 
escape detection by an officer who rode along just 
then to inspect the picket line. 

The writer of this was on picket duty at tho same 
time and place, and can vouch for the correctness 
of the story. 





eee 
A WHISTLING OYSTER. 

The author of a book entitled ‘Old and New Lon- 
don,” tells a singular story of an oyster which at- 
tracted custom to a restaurant by whistling, He 
says, “It appears that, about the year 1840, the pro- 
prietor of the house, which had then, as it has now, a 
great name for the superior excellence of its deli- 
cate little ‘natives,’ heard a strange and unusual 
sound proceeding from one of the tubsin which the 
shell-fish lay piled in layers, one over the other, 
placidly fattening upon oatmeal, and awaiting the 
inevitable advent of the remorseless knife. 


“Mr, Pearkes, the landlord, lastened, hardly at 
first believing his ears. There was, however, no 
doubt about the matter. One of the oystera was 
distinctly whistling, or, at any rate, produciug a 
sort of ‘sifflement’ with its shell! 

“It was not very difficult to detect this phenomenal 
bivalve, and in a very few minutes, he was trium- 

hantly picked out from among his fellows, and put 
By himacit in a spacious tub, with a plentiful supply 
of brine and water. 

“The news spread through the town, and for some 
days, the fortunate Mr. Pearkes found his house 
besieged by curious crowds. Douglas Jerrold’s sug. 

estion was that the «aid oyster had been crossed 
fove, and now whistled to keep up appearances, 
with an idea of showing that it did not care. 

“Thackeray used to declare that he was once actu- 
ally in the shop when an American came in to see 
the phenomenon, as everybody else was doing, and 
after hearing the talented mollusk go through his 
usual performance, strolled contempenous)y out, 
declaring it was nothing to an oyster he knew of in 
Massachusetts, which whistled ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
right through, and followed its master about the 


house like a dog.” 
pee 


“A SHOE-STRING CHAIN.” 


Old Pormp, in the following anecdote, did not 
know much about logic, but his native wit taught 
him to ase sophistry a8 effectively as if he were a 
member of Congress: 


Old Pomeroy came down to the village the other 
day, with a big brass watch-key prominently dis- 
played from a shoe-string chain. 

““Whar's your watch, Uncle Pomp?” asked a 
young negro. 

“Done got none.” 

“You aint?” 

“No, chile.” 

“Den what fo’ you kerry dat yere watch-key roun’ 
80 conspicuous?” 

Old ompey chuckled and said, “Look here, chile, 
you's aint no logician,—got no head fur de scientific 
side ef matters. Do you's s'pose dat if I comedown 
here a-totin’ of stable door, it would be a sign dat I 
owned a hoss? De two cases am prezactly parallel- 
ogram, sab.” 

ae 

DrsoRDER in a drawing-room is valgar; in an an- 
tiquary's study, not; the black battle stain on a sol- 
dier's ‘face is not vulgar; but the dirty face of a 
housemaid is.— Ruskin. 


A BRIGHT little three-year-old, living on Elm 
Street, while her mother was trying to get her to 
sleep, became interested in some outside noise. 
She was told that it was caused Wy, a cricket, when 
she sagely observed, “Mamma, J think he ought to 
be oiled.” 

Mrs. PARTINGTON AGAIN.—Poor man!” said 
the old lady; “and ao he’s realiy gone at last! Nine- 
ty-eight, was he? Dear, dear! to think how that if 
he'd lived two years more, he'd have been a centu- 
rion."—Judy. 
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That disclose white teeth is a pleasaut thing to see. The 
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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE CLIFFS. 
By Charles Egbert Oraddook. 


It was a critical moment. There was a stir 
other than that of the wind among the pine 
needles and dry leaves that carpeted the ground. 

The wary turkeys lifted their long necks with 
that peculiar cry of half-doubting surprise so 
well understood by a sportsman, and all was 
still for an instant, 

The world waa steeped in the noontide sun- 
light, the monntain air tasted like an exhilarat- 
ing dranght, the forest blazed with the red and 
gold of antumn, the distant Alleghany ranges 
were delicately blue. 

That instant’s doubt sealed the doom of one 
of the flock. As they stood in momentary sus- 
pense, the sunlight gilding their bronze feathers 
to « brighter sheen, there was a movement in 

“the dense undergrowth. The turkeys took sud- 
denly to wing,—a finsh from among the leaves, 
the sharp crack of a rifle, and one of the birds 
fell heavily over the bluff and down towards the 
valley. 

The young mountaineer'’s exclamation of tri- 
umph died in his throat. He came running to 
the verge of the crag, and looked down ruefully 
into the depths where his game had disappeared. 

“Waal, sir,”” he broke forth, pathetically, “this 
beats my time! If my luck aint enough ter 
make a horse laugh!’’ 

He did not laugh, however. Perhaps his luck 
was calculated to stir only equine risibdilities. 
The precipice was almost perpendicular; at the 
depth of twenty feet a narrow ledge projected, 
but thence there was a sheer vertical descent, 
down, down, down, to the tops of the tall trees 
in the valley far below. 

As Ethan Tynes looked wistfally slong the 
precipice, he started with n sudden surprise. 
There on the narrow ledge lay the dead turkey. 

The sight sharpened Ethan’s regrets. He had 
made a good shot, still he hated to relinquish 
his game. While he gazed in dismayed medita- 
tion, an idea began to kindle in his brain. Why 
could he not let himself down to the ledge by 
thoae long strong vines that hung over the edge 
of the cliff? 

It was risky, Ethan knew,—terribly risky. 
Bat then—if only the vines were strong, too! 

He tried them again and agnin with all his 
might, selected several of the largest, grasped 
them hard and fast, ‘and then slipped lightly off 
the crag. 

He waited motionless fora moment. His move- 
ments had dislodged clods of earth and frag- 
ments of rock from the verge of the cliff, snd 
until these had ceased to rattle abont his head 
and shoulders he did not begin his downward 
jvurney. 

Now and then as he went he heard the snap- 
ping of 8 branch, and then again a twig would 
break, bat the vines which supported him were 
tough and strong to the last. Almost before he 
knew it he stood upon the ledge, and with a 
great sigh of relief he let the vines swing loose. 

“Waal, that warn’t sech a mighty job at last. 
But law, ef it hed been Peter Birt stid of me, 
that thar wild tur-r-key would hev laid on this 
hyar ledge plumb till the Jedgmint Day!” 

He walked deftly along the ledge, picked up 
the bird, and tied it to one of the vines with a 
string which he drew from his pocket, intending 
to draw it up when he should be once more on 
the top of the crag. These preparations com- 
plete, he began to think of going back. 

He caught the vines on which he had made 
the descent, but before he had fairly left the 
ledge, he felt that they were giving way. 

He paused, let himself slip buck to a secure 
foothold, and tried their strength by pulling with 
all his force. 

Presently down came the whole mass in his 
hands. The friction against the sharp edgen of 
the rock over which they were stretched with a 
wrong tension had worn them throngh. His 















































first emotion was one of intense thankfulness 
that they had fallen while he was on the ledge 
instead of midway in his precarious ascent. 

“Ef they hed kem down whilst I war a-goin’ 
up, I'd hev been flung plumb down ter the 
bottom o’ the valley, ’kase this ledge air too 
narrter ter hev cotched me.” 

He glanced down at the sombre depths be- 
neath. “Thar wouldn’t hev been enongh left 
of me ter pick up ona shovel!’’ he exclaimed, 
with a tardy realization of hia foolish reckless- 
ness, 

The next moment a mortal terror seized him. 
What was to be his fate? To regain the top of 
the cliff by his own exertions was an impossi- 
bility. 

He cast his despairing eyes up the ascent, as 
sheer and as smooth as a wall, without a crevice 


which might afford a foothold, or a shub tu) 


which he might cling. 

His strong head was whirling as he again 
glanced downward to the unmeasured abyss 
beneath. He softly let himself sink into a sit- 
ting posture, his heels dangling over the fright- 
ful depths, and addressed himself resolutely to 





AMONG THE CLIFFS. 


the consideration of the terrible danger in which 
he was placed. 

Taken at its best, how long was it to last? 
Could he look toany human being fordeliverance? 
He reflected with growing dismay that the spot 
was far from any dwelling, and from the road 
that wonnd along the ridge. 

There was no errand that could bring a man 
to this moat unfrequented portion of the deep 
woods, unlees an accident should here direct 
some hunter’s step. 

It was quite possible, nay, probable, that 
years might elapse before the forest solitude 
would again be broken by human footsteps. 

His brotbers would search for him when he 
shonld be missed from home,—but such bound- 
less stretches of forest! They might search for 
weeks and never come npon this spot. He would 
Ua taae, hv wuald starve,—no, he would grow 
drowsy when exhausted and fall,—fall,—fall! 

He was beginning to feel that morbid fascina- 
tlon that sometimes scizes upon those who stand 
on great heights,—an overwhelming !mpuise to 
plunge downward. His only salvation was to 
look up. He would look up to the sky. 





And what were these words he was beginning 
to faintly remember? Had not the preacher in 
the school-house said not a sparrow fallx to the 
ground without God's notice? There was a cer- 
tain strength in this suggestion. He felt lesa 
lonely as he stared resolutely at the big blue 
sky. There came into his heart a sense of en- 
couragement, of hope. 

He would keep up as long and as bravely as 
he could, and if the worst came,—was he indeed 
so solitary? He would hold in remembrance 
the sparrow’s fall. 

He had so nerved himeelf to mect hia fate that 
he thought it was a fancy when he heard a din 
tant step. It did not die away,—it grew more 
and more distinct, 2 shambling step, that curi- 
ously stopped at intervals and kicked the fallen 
leaves. 

The step came nearer, It would presently 
pass. With a mighty effort Ethan sent forth a 
wild, hoarse cry. 

The rocks reverberated it, the wind carried it 
far, and certainly there was an echo of ita de- 
spair and terror in a shrill scream set np on the 
verge of the crag. Then Ethan heard the sham- 
bling step scampering off very fast indeed. 

The trath flashed upon him. It was some 
child, passing on an unimaginable errand through 
the deep woods, frightened by his sudden cry. 

“Stop, bubby!"' heshonted; “‘stopa minit! It's 
Ethan Tynes that’s callin’ of ye. Stop a minit, 
bubby! 

The step paused at a safe distance, and the 








shrill pipe of a little boy demanded, ‘‘Whar is , 


ye, Ethan Tynes?’ 

“I'm down hyar on the ledge o’ the bluff. 
Who air ye, ennyhow?” 

“George Birt,”’ promptly replied the little boy. 
“What air ye doin’ down thar? I thonght it war 
Satan a-callin’ of me, I never seen nobody.” 
“I kem down hyar on vines arter a tur-r-key I 
shot. The vines brik, an’ 
Thev got no way ter git up 
agin. I want ye ter go ter 
yer mother’s house, an’ 
tell yer brother Pete ter 
bring a rope hyar fur me 
ter climb up by.”” 

Ethan expected to hear 
the shambling step going 
away with a celerity pro- 
portionate to the import- 
ance of the errand. On 
the contrary, the step was 
approaching the crag. 

A moment of suspense, 
and there appeared among 
the jagged ends of the 
broken vines a small red 
head, a deeply - freckled 
face, and a pair of sharp, 
eager bluc eyes, George 
Birt had carefully laid himeelf down on hia 
stomach, only protruding his head beyond the 
verge of the crag, that he might not fling away 
Iifs life in his curiosity, 

“Did yo git it?” he asked, with bated breath, 

“Git what?’ demanded poor Ethan, surprised 
and impatient. 

“The tur-r-key—what ye hey done been talk- 
in’ "bont,"’ anid George Birt. 

Ethan had lost all interest in the turkey. 
“Yea, yea; bat run along, bub. I monght fall 
off'n this hyar place,—I'm gittin’ stiff sittin’ still 
so long,—or the wind monght blow me off. The 
wind is blowin’ toler’ble brief.” 

“Gobbler or hen?" asked George Birt, engerly. 

“It air hen,” xald Ethan. ‘But look a-hyar, 
George, I'm a-waitin’ on ye, an’ ef I'd fall off'n 
this hyar place, I'd be ez dead ez x door-nail in 
a minit.” 

“Waal, I'm goin’ now," said Geerge Birt, 
with gratifying alacrity. He mised himself 
from hix recumbent position, and Ethan heard 
him shambling off, kicking every now and then 
at the fallen leaves as he went. 

Presently, however, he tured and walked 
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back nearly to the edge of the precipice. Then 

he prostrated himself once more at full length, 
—for the mountain children are very careful of 
the precipices,—snaked himself dexterously to 
the verge of the crag, and protruding his red 
head cautionsly, began to parley once more, 
trading on Ethan’s necessities. 

“Ef I go on this yerrand fur ye,’’ he said, 
looking very sharp indeed, ‘‘will ye gimme one 
o’ the whings of that thar wild tur-r-key?” 

He coveted the wing-feathersa, not the joint of 
the fowl. The ‘‘whing’’ of the domestic turkey 
is used by the mountain women as a fan, and is 
considered an elegance as well as a comfort. 
George Birt aped the customs of his elders, re- 
gardless of sex,—a characteristic of very small 
boys. 

zh, go'long, bubby!’’ exclaimed poor Ethan, 
in dismay at the dilatoriness and indifference of 
his unique deliverer. ‘‘I'll give ye both o’ the 
whings."” He would have offered the turkey 
willingly if “bubby’’ had seemed to crave it. 

“Waal, I’m goin’ now.”" 

George Birt rose from the ground and started 
off briskly, exhilarated by the promise of both 
of the “‘whings.”” 

Ethan was angry indeed when he heard the 
boy once more shambling back. Of course one 
should regard a deliverer with gratitude, espe- 
cially a deliverer from mortal peril; but I doubt 
if Ethan’s gratitude would have been great 
enough to insure that small red head against a 
vigorous rap, if it had been within rapping dis- 
tance, when it was once more cautiously pro- 
truded over the verge of the cliff. 

“I kem back hyar ter tell ye,” the donghty 
deliverer began, with an air of great importance, 
and magnifying his office with an extreme rel- 
ish, ‘that I can’t go an’ tell Pete ’bout'n the 
rope till I hey done come back from the mill. 

“T hev got old Sorrel hitched out hyar a piece, 
with a bag o° corn on his back, what I hev ter 
git ground at the mill. My mother air a-settin’ 
at home now a-waitin’ fur that thar corn-meal 
ter bake dodgers with. 

‘An’ I hev got a dime ter pay at the mill; it 
war lent ter my dad las’ week. An’ I'm afeard 
ter walk about much with this hyar dime; I 
mought lose it, ye know. An’ I can’t go home 


*thout the meal; I'll ketch itef Ido. But I'll 
tell Pete arter I git back from the mill.” 
“The mill!’ echoed Ethan, aghast. ‘What 


air ye doin’ on this side o’ the mounting ef ye 
air a-goin’ ter the mill? This aint the way ter 
the mill.” 

“I kem over hyar,"’ said the little boy, still 
with much importance of manner, notwithstand- 
ing a slight suggestion of embarrassment on his 
freckled face, ‘ter see ’bout’n a trap that I hev 
sot fur squir'ls. 

“Pll see "bout my trap, an’ then I hev ter go 
ter the mill, ’kase my mother air a-settin’ in our 
house now a-waitin’ fur meal ter bake corn- 
dodgers. Then I'll tell Pete whar ye air, an’ 
what ye said bout the rope. Ye must jes’ wait 
far me hyar.’” 

Poor Ethan could do nothing else. 

As the echo of the boy’s shambling step died 
in the distance, that great sense of loneliness 
again fell upon Ethan Tynes. But he endeay- 
ored to solace himself now with the reflection 
that the important mission to the squirrel-trap, 
and the errand to the mill could not last for- 
ever, and before a great while, Peter Birt and 
his rope would be upon the crag. 

This ided buoyed him up as the hours crept 
slowly by. Now and then he lifted his head 
and listened with a painful intentness. He felt 
stiff in every muscle, and yet he had a dread of 
making an effort to change his constrained posi- 
tion. He might lose control of his rigid limbs, 
and fall into those dread depths beneath. 

His patience at last began to give way. His 
heart was sinking. His messenger had been 
even more dilatory than he was prepared to ex- 
pect. 

The sun was going down, leaving behind him 
a great glory of gold and crimson clouds and an 
opaline haze upon the purple hills, 

Why did not Pete come? Was it possible that 
George had forgotten to tell his brother of his 
danger? , 

The last rays of the setting sun fell on the 
feathers of the turkey still lying tied to the 
broken vines on the ledge. 

And now there were oniy frowning masses of 
dark clouds in the west; and there were frown- 
ing masses of clouds overhead. 

The shadow of the coming night had fallen on 
the autumnal folinge in the deep valley: in the 
place of the opaline haze was only a gray mist. 

And now came, sweeping along between the 
parallel Alleghany ranges, a sombre rain-cloud. 
The Jad could hear the heavy drops splashing 
on the tree-tops in the valley, long, long before 
he felt them on his head. 
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There was the roll of thunder among the crags. 
Then the rain came down fiercely, not in col- 
umns, but in livid sheets. The thunder pealed 
among the rocks. The lightnings rent the sky, 
showing, as it seemed to him, glimpses of the 
glorious brightness within,—too bright for hu- 
man eyes, 

He clung desperately to his precarious perch. 
Now and then a flerce rush of wind almost tore 
him from it. Strange fancies beset him. The 
air was full of that wild symphony of nature, 
the wind and the rain, the pealing thunder, 
and the thanderous echo among the cliffs, and 
yet he thought he could hear his own name ring- 
ing again and again through all the tumult, some- 
times in Pete’s voice, sometimes in George’s 
shrill tones. 

He became vaguely aware, after a time, that 
the rain had ceased, and the moon was begin- 
ning to shine through rifts in the clouds. 

The wind continued unabated, but, curiously 
enough, he could not hear it now. He conld 
hear nothing; he could think of nothing. His 
consciousness was beginning to fail, 

George Birt had indeed forgotten him,—for- 
gotten even the promised ‘“‘whings.”” Not that he 
had discovered anything so extraordinary in his 
trap, for his trap was empty, but when he 
reached the mill, he found that the miller had 
killed a bear, and captured a cub, and the or- 
phan, chained to a post, had deeply absorbed 
George Birt’s attention. 

To civilized people, the boy might have 
seemed as ludicrously uncouth as the cub. He 
wore an unbleached cotton shirt. The waist- 
band of his baggy jeans trousers encircled his 
body just beneath his armpits, reaching to his 
shonlder-blades behind, and nearly to his collar- 
bone in front. His red head was only partly 
covered by a fragment of an old white wool hat; 
and he looked at the cub with a curiosity as in- 
tense as that with which the cub looked at him. 
Each was taking first lessons in natural history. 

As long as there was daylight enough left to 
see that cub, did George Birt stand and stare at 
the little beast. Then he clattered home on old 
Sorrel in the closing darkness, looking like a very 
small pin on the top of a large pincushion. 

At home, he found the elders unreasonable,— 
as elders usually are,—at least, it seemed so to 
him. Supper had been waiting an hour or so 
for the lack of meal for dodgers. ‘He canght 
it,” as the boys say,—considerably. Not suffi- 
ciently, however, to impair his appetite for the 
dodgers. After all this, he was ready enough 
for bed when small boy’s bedtime came. But 
as he was nodding before the fire, he heard a 
word that roused him to a new excitement. 

“These hyah chips air so wet they won't 
burn,” said his mother. “I'll take my tur-r-key 
whing an’ fan the fire.’’ 

“Law!” he exclaimed. “Thar, now! Ethan 
Tynes never gimme that thar wild tur-r-key’s 
whings like he promised.” 

“Whar did ye happen ter see Ethan?” asked 
Pete, interested in his friend. 

“Seen him in the wood, an’ he promised me 
the turkey whings.”” 

“What fur?” inquired Pete, a little surprised 
by this uncalled-for generosity. 

“‘Waal,’’—there was an expression of embar- 
rassment on the important freckled face, and the 
small red head nodded forward in an explana- 
tory manner,—“‘he fell off ’n the bluffs arter the 
tur-r-key whings—I mean, he went down to the 
ledge arter the tur-r-key, and the vines bruk, 
an’ he couldn’t git up no more. An’ he tole me 
that ef I'd tell ye ter fotch him a rope ter pull 
up by, he would gimme the whings. That hap- 
pened a—little—while—arter dinner-time.”” 

“Who got him a rope ter pull up by?” de- 
manded Pete. 

There was again on the important face that 
indescribable shade of embarrassment. .‘‘Waal,”’ 
—the youngster balanced this word judicially,— 
“I forgot 'bout ’n the tur-r-key whings till this 
minute. I reckon he’s thar yit.”” 

“Mebbe this hyar wind an’ rain hev beat him 
off ’n the ledge!’’ exclaimed Pete, appalled, and 
rising hastily. “I tell ye now,” he added, turn- 
ing to his mother, ‘‘the best use ye kin make o’ 
that thar boy is ter put him on the fire fura 
back-log.”” 

Pete made his preparations in great haste. 
He took the cords that supported the bed,—slats 
are unknown in the mountains, —asked the 
crestfallen and browbeaten junior a question or 
two relative to locality, mounted old Sorrel with- 
out a saddle, and in a few minutes was gallop- 
ing at headlong need throngh the night. 

The rain was over by the time he had reached 
the sulphur spring, to which George had directed 
him, but the wind was still high, and the broken 
clonds were driving fast across the face of the 
moon. 

When he had hitched his horse to a tree, and 
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set ont on foot to find the Diuil, her light, thongh 
brilliant, was so intermittent that his progress 
was fitful and necessarily cautious. When she 
shone out full and clear, he made his way rap- 
idly enough, but when the clouds intervened, he 
stood still and waited. 

“T aint goin’ ter fall off ’n the bluff ’thout 
knowin’ it,’’ he said to himself, in one of these 
eclipses, ‘‘ef I hev ter stand hyar all night.” 

The moonlight was brilliant and steady when 
he reached the verge of the crag. He identi- 
fied the spot by the mass of broken vines, and 
more indubitably by Ethan's rifle lying upon 
the ground just at his feet. He called, but re- 
ceived no response. 

“‘Hev he fell off, sure enough?” he asked him- 
self, in great dismay and alarm. Then he 
shouted again and again, At last there came 
ananswer, as though the speaker had just awoke 
from sleep. 

“Pretty nigh beat out, I’m a-thinkin!"” com- 
mented Pete. He tied one end of the cord 
around the trunk of a tree, knotted it at inter- 
vals, and flung it over the bluff. 

At first, Ethan was almost afraid to stir. He 
slowly put forth his hand and grasped the rope. 
Then, his heart beating tumultuously, he rose 
to his feet. 

He stood still for an instant to steady himself 
and get his breath. Nerving himself for a 
strong effort, he began the ascent, hand over 
hand, up, and up, and ap, till once more he 
stood upon the crest of the crag. 

And now that all danger was over, Pete was 
disposed to scold. “I’m a-thinkin’,”’ said Pete, 
severely, “‘ez thar aint a critter on this hyar 
mounting, from a b’ar ter a copperhead, that 
could hev got in sech a fix, 'ceptin’ ye, Ethan 
Tynes.” 

And Ethan was silent. 

“What's this hyar thing at the e-end o’ the 
rope?’’ asked Pete, as he began to draw the cord 
up, and felt a weight still suspended. 

“It air the tur-r-key,”’ said Ethan, meekly. 
“I tied her ter the e-end o’ the rope afore I 
kem up.” 

“Waal, sir!’ exclaimed Pete, in indignant 
surprise. 

And George, for duty performed, was remu- 
nerated with the two ‘“whings,”’ although it still 
remains a question in the mind of Ethan whether 
he deserved them. 

pe ye 
UP HILL. 
Never you mind the crowd, lad, 
Or fancy your life won't tell; 
The work if'a work for a’ that 
To him that doeth it well. 
Fancy the world a hill, lad; 
Look where the millions stop; 
You'll find the crowd at the base, lad; 
‘There's always room at the top. 
————+r- 
For the Companion. 
FANNY THORNE’S HOSPITALITY. 

“Who can that be, ringing the door-bell at 
this time of night?” cried Fanny Thorne, start- 
ing from the embrace of the great easy-chair,. in 
which she had been taking a nap. 

The family, with several guests from the 
city, had gone to a country wedding six or eight 
miles away, leaving Fanny and a servant in 
charge of the house. 

The weary servant had fallen asleep in her 
chair in the kitchen; so Fanny, always kind, 
had sent her off to bed. It was now ten o'clock. 
While she was rubbing her eyes open, the ring- 
ing was repeated violently. 

Fanny thonght of tramps and grew timid. 
But she caught her “blue Skye’’ off the sofa, 
held him up in full view, and started very 
bravely for the hall-door to face the foe. 
Wouldn't a tramp have laughed at such an as- 
sailant? 

The bell rang again just as she opened the 
door, looking very bold and defiant, and thrust 
forward her brave defender with blue ribbons 
in his ears and round his neck. 

“Good-evening, my child,” said an old gentle- 
man, who stood before her, with a carpet-bag in 
one hand, and a cane in the other. ‘Is your 
father at home?” 

“No, sir,” replied Fanny; ‘he will not be at 
home for two hours.” 

“Then I hope you will be my hostess, my 
child,’’ said the old man, stepping into the hall 
and laying down the burden. ‘‘I took the wrong 
road from the station, and so have missed the 
hotel I was going to for the night. I stopped at 
a house above here, and asked if there was a 
hotel near, but was told there was none, thongh 
there was a parsonage where strangers were en- 
tertained, and where I would fare much better. 
Then I remembered that your father lived here, 
and I felt sure he would remember me, and shel- 
ter me after my weary walk.” 

Oh, I know he wonld!"’ replied Fanny, lay- 
ing down her brave dog, who was too sleepy 
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even to bark at the stranger, ‘Father's always 
teaching us to be hospitable, and I’m sure he’d 
welcome you,—bnt—but,—our house is packed 
full for to-night. I'd give yon my little room, 
but a lady from the city, who has gone with 
them all to the wedding, is to sharg it with me.’” 

The old gentleman, who said his name was 
Seton, suggested a lounge or a sofa,.and that 
settled matters, 

Fanny, who was both thoughtful and capable, 
made up a nice bed on the back-parlor sofa, and 
then bade him ‘“‘good-night.”” 

Feeling a little chilly, she went up to herroom 
fora shawl before curling up again in the big 
chair in the sitting-room. Her pillow looked so 
inviting that she dropped her head on it, just for 
one moment; but before that moment was gone, 
she was in the land of dreams. 

Some time after midnight, the family re- 
turned, having left the lady who had expected 
to share Fanny’s room behind them. Being all 
very weary, they soon retired. 

Silence and slumber settled on the honse, and 
the tall old clock in the hall rang out ‘‘one,”” 
“two"’ and “‘three,"’ without waking any of the 


sleepers. 

But soon after that, every one was startled by 
rapid sweeps of music, first from the deepest 
bass to the highest notes, and then followed the 
descending scale, with a rapid swiftness scarcely 
mortal. The sounds evidently proceeded from 
the piano in the parlor. 

Could either of the guests be a somnambulist, 
or had some musical maniac gained access to 
the parlors in the absence of the family? 

But the sounds stopped as suddenly ar they 
had come; and all, concluding that they had 
been dreaming of music, settled themselves to 
rest again. 

Suddenly, broken notes of melody were again 
heard, and they continued to be repeated at in- 
tervals of a moment or two. 

Soon, the gentleman of the house, armed with 
shovel and tongs, and joined by half-a-dozen 
white-robed nymphs, was garrisoning the par- 
lor doors. Mr. Thorne knocked sinartly with 
the steel head of the shovel, at the same time 
crying out,— 

“Who are you? Speak quick, before I fire!” 

“J—I-—I,” replied a trembling voice, “I am 
Rev. Mr. Seton, of Spring Hollow.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? Well, I know Mr. 
Seton, and shall give him a warm welcome!”* 

Mr. Thorne tried the parlor door, but it was 
locked from within. 

“Tarn that key at once, will you?” cried Mr. 
Thorne, a little fiercely. 

“Tean’t find the door! O dear, what shall I 
do?’ answered a piping voice. 

“Feel round till you do find it, sir! 
now, you've struck the knob!” 

The door was soon opened, and a poor trem- 
bling, half-dressed old man was confronted by 
eight pale-faced persons, half of whom held 
their candles almost into his face, as if to rend 
him through and through. 

“How did you get in here, sir, in this plight?” 
cried Mr. Thorne, but adding at once, “Why, I 
really believe you are Mr. Seton! Go away, 
ladies; I will attend to this matter myeelf.”” 

Then the old gentleman told his story, and 
the sight of the bed on the sofa confirmed it. 

“Twas dreaming,” he said, “that I was at 
home, and very thirsty. I got up to go to the 
well for a cool drink. I couldn’t find my cham- 
ber door where I thought it was; and then I got 
confused, and have been groping my way about, 
I can’t tell how long. Every way I turned, I 
struck on a piano. How many of them can yeu 
have, Mr. Thorne?” 

The ladies, who were still hanging round the 
door, heard this, and burst out laughing as they 
thought of the poor old gentleman's repeated 
gyrations, each one of which brought him into 
such intimate relations to the one piano. 

After a pleasant chat, and a warm welcome to 
his guest, Mr. Thorne did his best to restore to 
order the impromptu bed. He brought the cool 
water the old gentleman had been hunting for, 
and then bade him good-night. Fanny had 
slept through all the disturbance, and was not 
aware of what had occurred until her mother 
went to her room and found her asleep in her 
evening dress upon the bed. She was commend- 
ed for her hospitality to the bewildered clergy- 
man, but laughed at as a sentinel who had 
fallen asleep at her post of duty. 

gy 

To THE Book ITsEL¥.—Gov. Vance, of North 
Carolina, was once skeptical as to the Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures. Ata recent Bible 
meeting he told how his skepticism was re- 
moved. He asked a clergyman of his acquaint- 
ance to recommend to him some book which 
would relieve his mind. The clergyman, with 
great good sense, advised him to read the Bible 


There, 
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itself rather than any book written on its behalf. 
He did so, and foand his case met exactly. The 
book contained its own evidence, and his faith was 
established more firmly than ever. 
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“BRUNO” AND “BIMLICK.” 

‘“‘And here is the very same old shawl that Mrs. 
Atwood brought the bear cnbs home in!” 

“‘Did she really bring thom home in her shawl, 
Mr. Thorne?” said I. 

“Yes, sir. That was before the old Alpine House 
was burned, and the present one built. Mr. Hitch- 
cock was then the proprietor, and Mrs. Atwood was 
the housekeeper. Sheand my younger brother were 
going up the “glen,” from Gorham to the Glen 
House, one morning. The rond follows up Peabody 
River, most of the way through woods. 

“As they rode along, they came to where two boys, 
who had been fishing, had frightened the cubs into 
an old smutty hemlock stub. The boys had been 
throwing stones, hoping to drive t .em from their 
perch, and were just going to climb the stab after 
them. My brother urged them not to do it, for the 
cube were whimpering, and the old bear might come 
back any minute. 

“Just then another carryall, with five or six tour- 
ists from the Glen House, came along. Every man 
jumped ont and ran to the stub. By knocking on it 
with stones, they at length shook the cubs so that 
they dropped; anu Mrs, Atwood caught them in her 
shawl and tied them up in it. Of course they were 
little fellows,—big enough to climb the stub, how- 
ever. You can imagine the wrangling and whining 
there was inside that shawl as the party returned 
home.” 

“Was that one of the cubs that you used to have 
chained at the end of the hotel,—the one that hugged 
the New York lady?” I asked. 

“No. That cub, however, was one that Mrs. At- 
wood brought up. They caught the creature on Mt. 
Moriah, this high wooded mountain off to the south- 
west of the village. 

“Two hunters, named Harvey and Cunningham, 
were there, one day, with their dogs. They had 
passed up the side of the mountain, where it was 
pretty steep, and were going round to the south 
spur, when Harvey camo to the mouth of a den, 
under nn overhanging ledgo. 

“It was trodden hard round it, and had moose-flies 
buzzing out and in, as if some creature had its 
haunt there. Harvey got down on his hands and 
knees, and crooked his neck and looked in. 

“Lo and behold, there was an old she-bear just 
looking out! Their two noses came close together, 
—So close that the bear's breath, when she jumped 
back, came fall in Harvey's face. He jumped, 
too, and went, heels over head, more than ten feet 
down the steep side of the mountain, amongst 
the brush. 

“Harvey picked up hie gan and himself, and he 
ventured back again, —a little more cautiously this 
time. Standing lower down the hill-side, he could 
look into the cave. At length he caught a glimpse 
of the bear in it and fired. 

“The old beast had drawnback for a spring, it 
appears, and the instant he fired, she leaped out at 
him, all bristled up and snarling. 

“Harvey ran. But it was a dreadfally rough 
place. He tripped in an old spruce top, blundered 
down over a ledge, and went sprawling into a clamp 
of little withe-woods. The bear would certainly 
have caught him if the dogs hadn’t attacked it. 
They were not far off, and ran back when they 
heard the gun. Cunninghain now came up, and 
between them the bear was shot. 

“There were two cubs in the den; little wee things, 
that had not got their eyea open. The men didn’t 
know they were there till the dogs, running in, 
killed one. Harvey then crawled in and secured 
the other. It wasn’t bigger than a kitten. Harvey 
bronght him to the house in the pocket of hia shoot- 
ing-jacket, and gave him to Mra. Atwood. 

“There was a little puppy here nt the same time, 
and the two were put in a box together, down in the 
kitchen, and used to feed off the same platter. As 
they grew larger, they played together, just as two 
puppies would. It was race, and ran, and romp, 
throngh the basement and out in the yard, all day 
long. 

“But towards fall, the cub had ontgrown the 
puppy, and was too strong and rongh for the little 
fellow in a tussle. About that time, too, he began 
to break the kitchen windows. 

“When he happened to be shut ont of the house, 
be would cry and then scratch at the door. If he 
were not allowed to come in as xoon as he thought 
he ought to, he would go to the low window and 
pata pane of the large glass, shattering it by the 

blow, and then walk into the house that way. 

“He played that mischief three or four times, and 
then Mr. Hitchcock ordered him to be chained to a 
pole at the end of the house. That was n bitter ex- 
perience for Bruno—that was what some of the folks 
had named him. 

“When the collar and chain were put on him, and 
he was fastened to the pole, he began to cry pite- 
ously, and he kept crying, day and night, for three 
days. I never knew a creature to feel so badly as 
he aid over the loss of his liberty. Some of the 
boarders threatened to shoot him, he cried and 
begged so persistently. And even after he had 
come to accept the matter philosophically, and bear 
his captivity without moro complaint, the sight of 
the puppy running about would set him off again in 
most heartbreaking strains. 

“We dug a hole for him in the shelving ground, 
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and covered it with slabs and turf, so that, as the 
cold weather came on, he had a very comfortable 
den. Before many weeks, he had learned toclimb his 
pole, and would sit perched up on the cross-piece at 
the top for hours. 

“About this time, Bruno had to submit to another 
invasion of his natural rights, that of having his 
side-teeth—those large sharp teeth on each side of 
the jaw—pulled out. The poor fellow actually shed 
tears over that; and no wonder. It was a painful 
operation. But as he had come to reside among 
civilized folks, it was thought that Nature (intend- 
ing him for a savage) had equipped him a little too 
liberally with facilities for chewing up the public. 

“But Bruno didn’t allow these troubles to injure 
his disposition. He was always a good - natured 
bear, and enjoyed a frolic. 

“The railway passes directly in front of the hotel, 
within a few yards. At night, when the afternoon 
train from the South arrived, there would always 
be a rush to see the bear; for the cars stop here ten 
minutes, and Bruno had learned to expect the train. 
He used to get no end of cakes and sweetmeats from 
the passengers. When he heard the whistle, he 
would climb his pole, so as to be a conspicuous ob- 
ject when the cars cane along opposite him. 

“It took large amounts of candy and cake to sat- 
isfy him, too. That was why he hugged the New 
York lady,—she didn’t feed him fast enough. She 
had left the train with another lady and a gentle- 
man to seo the ‘tame bear,’ and was greatly pleased 
with him. Open came her satchel, and she began 
to give him bits of candy. Bruno didn't like his 
candy in such small quantities. He wanted a whole 
stick at a time. 

“But he took the bits, and took them very fast, 
and the lady tried to hand them quickly, breaking 
the sticks, and making the fragments quite small, in 
order to make them go a good ways. Bruno did not 
object for awhile; but when he found that the pieces 
were growing smaller and smaller, he reached out 
his paw and hauled to his embrace the lady, satchel, 
parasol, shawl and all. 

“Then there was screaming. The gentleman 
pranced round, and all the passengers were shout- 
ing and running. 

“Bruno licked the lady’s face, and mumbled the 
hand from which he had received the candy, and 
scrambled her all over, pretty roughly, too; and all 
the while kept up a constant grambling at her for 
giving him candy in such little pieces. 

“We ran from the hotel and got the lady away 
from him, but not till he had got the most of her 
dress and bonnet. She was frightened half to 
death, and wanted Bruno killed on the spot. She 
would have nothing more to do with tame bears. 

“That same summer there was an old gentleman 
boarding at the house named Clemence. He used 
to go out nearly every day, after brenkfast, for a lit- 
tle social intercourse with Bruno. One morning I 
happened to look out and saw Brnno with both paws 
round the old gentleman, trying, in a good-humored 
way, to wrestle with him. Mr. Clemence had 
dropped his cane, and had his hands clinched into 
the bear's chops. 

“No you don’t! No you don’t, sir! You can’t 
throw me down!’ he was shouting. 

“I ran to the rescue. For Bruno had grown very 
large and strong. Even his kindliest play was rough 
and overpowering. Not many of the folks at the 
hotel or the station cared to have a tussle with 
him, with the exception of one man, whom we used 
to call the bear's ‘favorite.’ 

“This was Mr. Merrill Head, a very stout man, 
who worked in the railway company’s repair shops 
here. The bear seemed to like Head. 

“Almost every day they would have a frolic to- 
gether. And if Bruno saw Head passing, or walk- 
ing anywhere at a distance, he would rise on his 
hind feet, and whine and loll out his tongue in n 
silly fashion, to invite Head to come and have a 
squabble with him. 

“But he was a rough fellow with dogs. All the 
dogs near the hotel stood in wholesome fear of 
Bruno,—all except his old friend, the puppy. Bruno 
would always share his dinner with him. 

“A man living a little ways from here had a calf 
which he let run about the streets wherever it chose 
togo. The calf became a nuisance and a bother, 
for its head was thrust into everything. It used to 
come smelling round Bruno's den, and regularly 
licked ont his ‘dinner-pan.’ 

“This latter habit disgusted the bear. He would 
sit at a distance and wrinkle his nose, and when he 
couldn't endure the sight of it any longer, he would 
turn short round and go into his den and stay there 
a long while,—till the calf had gone away. Then he 
would come out and smell of his pan, and turn up 
his nose in the most nauseated manner. I suppose 
he endured it just as long as he could. 


“The calf came to the yard one morning just be- 
fore Bruno had quite finished his breakfast, and 
stopping near the bear, remained waiting to lick out 
the pan. Bruno looked up and eyed him reflectively 
for some moments. Then, snddenly, he made a 
jump, canght that calf, clapped one paw on its nore, 
and drawing its head snddenly to one side, broke 
the poor creature's neck, killing it instantly. 

“The calf’s owner was angry. But most of the 
people about here were glad of it.”” 

“Was Bruno the bear that used to have his winter 
den in the haymow at tho stable?’’ I asked. 

“No, that was the ‘old bear,’ as we called him,— 
the first one we ever kept here. Brano passed all 
his winters in his den out at the end of the hotel. 
H> ‘Wein't take very long ‘naps’ at a time. But the 
‘old bear’ siept in the haymow all winter, 





“He was a ferocious brute, very large, considera- 





bly larger than Bruno. He was not brought up 
from a cub, like Bruno, but was caught in a trap 
when he was two years old, in the town of Shel- 
burne. Mr. Hitchcock bought him of the hunters. 

“But the brute did not take to civilized life very 
well, and was always & savage, treacherous animal. 
It was not safe to play with him. 

“Now and then, some of the lumbermen and 
river-drivers—rough fellows—would come along and 
have a fracas with him. I remember when five or 
six of them came from the logging-swamp, and 
stopped at the barn where the bear had his den. It 
was in the winter, and the bear hadn't been out for 
four or five weeks. 

“His chain was fastened ton staple that was driven 
into one of the posts of the barn, and the bear had a 
hole close to the post that ran back ten or twelve 
feet into the haymow. 

“Two or three of these lambermen began to pull 
and jerk the chain, trying to wake the bear and get 
him oat. But they could not start him a peg. 

“Pretty soon, another of the gang joined the 
group, a brawny man, six feet and two inches tall. 
Lhave forgotten his name, but it don't matter. The 
rest of the men called him ‘Bimlick.” 

“Bimlick bet that he could haul the bear ont. 
‘The bet was a quart of rum, 

“The big fellow grasped the chain and pulled sev- 
eral times, but couldn't start the bear. At length 
he braced both of his feet against the post, two or 
three feet above the floor, and began jerking vio- 
lently the chain. He kept this up, drawing back 
with the help of his weight, with all the strength he 
had, the others hooting, for they thought he could 
not start the bear. 

“All at once, something gave way. Down went 
Bimlick, flat on his back on the barn floor, with the 
bear and about a hundred weight of loose hay on 
top of him. 

“If there wasn’t a scratching under that hay! 
Out came Bimlick, and the men all left the barn in 
a hurry. They knew that bear wasn’t one of the 
playful kind. 

“But the old bear wasn't half awake. He got up, 
shivered a little, winked slowly two or three times, 
and then crept back into his den again, with a queer, 
long-drawn yawn. 

“The next fall, Mr. Hitchcock fatted the bear, in- 
tending to kill him. He was quite too savage a 
beast to keep for a pet. We intended to ‘beef” him 
the day before Thanksgiving. But before the time 
came, he broke his collar, and set off for a stroll. 

“He came back, however, in an hour or two, and 
going round to the basement door, walked into the 
kitchen. The first we knew of his retarn was from 
the screaming among the girls down stairs. After 
helping himself to what pleased his taste in the 
kitchen, he went along the passage to the porter's 
room. The porter was there blacking boots. When 
the bear walked in, the porter went out at the win- 
dow. 

“Mr. Hitchcock sent for a man named Farring- 
ton, who went into the basement and shot the ani- 
mal. We have never had one of that kind since.” 

—_—_+e+____ 


Go ON. 


O mourner, making thy piteous moan, 
“What shall I do? How can I go 

Down throngh the desolnte days alone?” 

Wait! for the righteous light {s sown; 
‘Wait, and the dawn shall grow. 


One by one come the desolate days; 

It Is only to-day that toucheth thee. 
Look straight before thee! some guiding rays. 
Shine now on thy path. Go on with praise 

In the light that thou canst see. W. GLADDEN. 


————_+or—___- 
For the Companion. 


PATRICK HENRY’S WAY OF 
SPEAKING. 

“We must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms and to the God of hosts is all that 
is left us!” 

‘These words are part of a xpeech by Patrick Henry, 
delivered in 1775, which is to be found in almost 
every school speaker. I have heard it spoken by 
boys many tines, and I used to spenk it myself at 
school; but we all utter these words in the wrong 
way. There are still old men in Virginia whose 
grandfathers heard this speech in 1775, and those 
words, they say, were not spoken in a loud, vehe- 
ment manner, as boys usually speak them, bat in a 
low tone, and with the deepest solemnity. 

St John's Church, in which the speech was spoken, 
is still standing at Richmond. I visited it not long 
ago. It is aamall church, built ata time when Rich- 
mond was only a village, and it waa intended to seat 
about two hundred persons in its oaken pews. 

If Patrick Henry had shrieked those sentences, as 
I have heard some boys shriek them, the effect 
would have been more laughable than impressive in 
so small a room. 

It was a time when every patriot in Virginia was 
most anxious for his country. The first Congress 
had sat and adjourned, and it seemed to many that 
the colonies had then done all that they could to 
bring the King of England to his senses. The feel- 
ing was general that it was impossible for the colo- 
nies to contend with Great Britain in arms. Patrick 
Henry thought otherwise, and he supported his 
opinion with a number of powerful arguments. 

But this great orator had a way of putting his 
whole speech, after he had argued the matter, into 
one electric sentence, which pierced every ear, and 
remained in the memory ever after. He did so on 
this occasion, when he said in the lowest tones of his 
wonderful voice,— 

“We mnat fight! I repent it. sir, we must fight 

He meant to give that to the Assembly as his de- 
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liberate, reluctant judgment. He did not intend to 
defy or threaten. 


Burning Sentences. 

Every speech of his which has been preserved 
contains one or two of these burning sentences. 
Soon after he entered public life, it was proposed 
in the Legislature of Virginia to establish a public 
Loan Office, where planters who had great debts 
upon their lands could borrow money from the 
colony, with which to pay off pressing mortgages 
and carry on their plantations. 

It was thought to be a good measure by many 
members, particularly those who had debts banging 
over them. Patrick Henry, a young member only 
twenty-nine years of age, made a very short speech 
against it. He rarely spoke over twenty minutes in 
a public assembly. On this occasion he killed the 
loan bill by one sentence. 

“What, sir,” said he, ‘is it proposed, then, to re- 
claim the spendthrift from his dissipation and ex- 
travagance by filling his pockets with money?” 

That was enough. The plain country members, 
who cultivated small farms, and who were cast into 
the shade by the splendid coaches and liveried ser- 
vants of the great planters, voted down the bill. 

This sentence cut so deep into the memory of the 
hearers that, although there was no record taken 
of it at the time, it was reported forty-five years 
after ite utterance. 

Another instance occurs tome. When the Revo- 
lutionary War was closed, there was a warm feeling 
among the people not to let the Tories come back to 
their native country. They were looked upon as 
traitors, who might betray their country a second 
time if they should be allowed to return. 

Patrick Henry delivered an ingenious and mas- 
terly speech agninst this timid policy of keeping out 
valuable inhabitants from a country that needed 
nothing but inhabitants. He finished his speech 
with one of his usual flashes of fire. 

“Afraid of them! What, sir, shall we who have 
laid the proud British lion at our feet now be afraid 
of his whelps?" 

The House, it is said, visibly started at the boldness 
and suddenness of the figure. The absurdity of 
fearing a small number of ruined exiles was brought 
home to every mind, and was never heard of again. 


His Greatest Speech. 

But for this habit, scarcely anything would have 
been remembered of Patrick Henry's speeches. The 
greatest moment of his life was when he first ad- 
dressed the Continental Congreas in Carpenter's 
Hall, at Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1774. 

There were about fifty gentlemen present, who 
sat allent and anxious, all wearing their cocked hats, 
according to the custom of the time. What were 
they to do against the mighty power of Britain? 
What could they do? They had no treasury, no 
army, Do navy, no government. 

‘When they were organized and ready for business, 
there might well be that long pause of which we 
read. At last a strange-looking figure took off his 
hat and rose to speak. The other members were 
dressed in the bright colors then fashionable,— 
peach-blossom coats, white silk stockings, knee 
buckles and shoe buckles of silver. 

Patrick Henry commonly wore in public very 
much such a dress. But on this occasion he was 
clad in a suit of cloth then called parson's gray, and 
those who did not know him took him for a Presby- 
terian minister. 

He always began his speeches in an awkward, 
slow, faltering manner, like a vessel getting under 
way. He did so on this occasion; but soon rising 
from his slouching attitude and gaining the use of 
bis penetrating voice, he spoke for about fifteen 
minutes with so much power and good sense com- 
bined, that fifty years after men who heard the 
speech spoke of it with enthusiasm. 

But unfortunately there was no reporter preeent, 
and all we know of it is two or three of those in- 
tense, concentrated sentences of which I have spo- 
ken,—sentences which imprinted themselves upon 
the brain of every hearer. The main, idea of the 
speech was that the colonies must stand together as 
one people, and he put this into his closing words: 

“The distinctions between Virginians, Pennsylva- 
nians, New Yorkers and New Englanders, are no 
more. Iam nota Virginian, but an American!” 

Now you must know that in the early days the 
colonies did not love one another any too well, and 
it is always very difficult for equal States to act to- 
gether. Patrick Henry darted at once to the real 
difficulty and danger, and he put into those two 
sentences the whole purpose and business of the 
Congress. All that the first Congress did was to 
expand them into half-a-dozen long and formal 
documents, which said to all the world,— 

“We are no longer Virginians, Pennsylvanians, 
New Yorkers and New Englandcrs. We are Ameri- 
cans!” 





Patrick Henry's Manner. 

But in oratory it is not enough to say great and 
wise things. The effect upon an audience depends 
almost entirely upon the manner in which they are 
anid. Every one who has ever heard a great actor 
perform must be aware that this is the caso. 

After Macbeth hus murdered Duncan, and he 
stands appalled at what he has done, looking with 
horror upon his bloody hands,a loud knocking is 
heard at the castle door. Macbeth says, as he goes 
out to wash his hands,— 

“Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou 
couldst!”" 

If I were to live a hundred years, I cgald not for- 
get the manner in which Mr. Macready used to pro- 
nounce those words. Grief, remorse, despair, were 





all expressed in a loud cry which rent the heart, 
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It was the manner in which the words were 
uttered which produced the effect, and to ac- 
quire that manner cost the great actor many 
years of labor. He used to practise eight hours 
a day in his early life. I think it probable that 
he had spoken those words ten thousand times 
before the night on which I first heard him. 

Now Patrick Henry appears to have had this 
gift direct from nature. He had a voice of sin- 
gular power and compass, and he seemed to 





know by instinct just 
how to use it so as to 
produce the effect he 
wished. Mr. Gough has 
much of this natural 
power, which appears 
to have been fully de- 
veloped when he was & 
young man. 

Patrick Henry was a great actor. He was 
much more, but he was that. When he entered 
the court-house, just before the Revolutionary 
War, to plead the cause of the imprisoned Bap- 
tists, he looked like a plain countryman, and 
being a stranger, few persons noticed his coming 
in. He rose to speak with the indictment in his 
hand, which had just been read. He assumed 
the attitude and expression of a man who was 
perfectly overcome with wonder. 

“What did I hear?’ he asked. ‘Did I hear it 
distinctly, or was it a mistake of my own? 
These men, whom Your Worships are about to 
try for misdemeanor, are charged with—with— 
what ?"" 

He delivered these words as if his mind was 
staggering under the weight of a monstrous idea, 
Then lowering his voice to its deepest bass, he 
answered his own question by saying, with the 
greatest solemnity,— 

“Preaching the Gospel of the Son of God!” 

The effect, according to the report of a xpecta- 
tor, was awful and overwhelming. The orator 
continued in the same strain and in the same 
line of acting, feign- 
ing to be entirely be- 
wildered and unable 
to comprehend whit 
such an indictment 
could mean. 

He would go on for 
a few minutes with 
great power, alluding 
to the early history of 
America, how brave 
men had crossed the 
tempestuous sen for 
freedom to worship 
according to their con- 
sciences; but every 
now and then .he 
would pause, and 
holding aloft the in- 
dictment, he would 
say,— 

“But may it please 
Your Worships, per- 
mit me to inquire 
once more, for what 
are these men about 
to be tried? This pa- 
per says, for preaching the Gospel of the Sa- 
viour to Adam's fallen race.”’ 

The emotion in the court became distressing, 
and the judge abruptly ended the scene by say- 
ing,— 

“Sheriff, discharge those men.” 

I have called this a triumph of the actor's art, 
but it was much more than that. He had on his 
side the mighty power of truth and justice. The 
art which he used was only his way of bringing 
it home to the minds of his hearers. He had 











PATRICK HENRY. 


tions, written by himself on the blank Jeaf of an 


old law-book, which began the revolutionary 
movement in Virginia. 

On the back of the paper it was found that the 
great orator had written his last message to his 
countrymen. He said it was not yet certain 


whether the liberty won at the cost of so much 
blood and anguish would bea blessing ora curse 
to the people of America. 
cluded with these words,— 


The paper con- 


PATRICK HENRBY AT CARPENTER'S HALL, 


“If they are wise, they will be great and 
happy. If they are of acontrary character, they 
will be miserable. Righteousness alone will 
exalt them as a nation. Reader, whoever thou 
art, remember this, and in thy sphere practise 
virtue thyself, and encourage it in others,”” 

JAMES PARTON. 


+o+—___ 


ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


A lady lately died in Baltimore at a very ad- 
vanced age, who was in early life married to 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte, brother of the first 
Emperor Napoleon. Yet the marriage, though 
entirely legal, was never recognized as legal by 
the Emperor, and Jerome married again. 

Madame Bonaparte, or Elizabeth Patterson, 
which Intter is the name upon her tombstone, 
tried all means to secure a recognition of her 
marriage, but failed. Yet the Emperor declared 
her son legitimate, and he was for a long time 
an officer in the French army. 

It seems from our point of view to be a very 
strange thing that a prince or a king may not 
marry whom he 
picases, provided the 
lady assents; but the 
rule exists, and is in- 
exorable in many 
countries, 

InEngland no prince 
or princess under the 
age of twenty-fivecan 
marry without the 
consent of the reign- 
ing sovereign. If over 
that age, the person 
intending marriage 
must give a year’s 
notice, and the mar- 
riage cannot be sol- 
emnized if Parliament 
passes an act disap- 
rroving of it. 

It was an old law 
governing all the 
princes of Germany, 
that they could not 
marry persons not of 
equal rank with them- 
selves. If they did 
so, the marriage, thongh binding in a moral 
sense, did not give their children the right to 
succeed them on the princely thrones, 

Such marriages were what are called morga- 
natic, There have been some such in our own 
time. The last wife of the late King of Italy, 
Victor Emanuel, was only a morganatic wife, 
and was never styled a Queen, She retained her 
own rank aud name, but she was the King's 
wife nevertheless. The father of the present 
King of Bavaria thus married the dancer Fanny 


his faults and foibles, as all men have, but his | Elssler, to the great scandal of his court, and of 
heart was right, and his judgment was generally | all Enrope as well, 


sound, 
Among his papers was found, after his death, 


It should be understood that a morganatic 
marriage ig a real one in every sense, except ax 


a sealed envelope containing the five resolu- to the rank of the wife and her children, and a 











king cannot commit bigamy any more than can 
his subjects. 

Besides the restrictions imposed by nations 
upon their own royal families, the matrimonial 
alliances of sovereigns are sometimes regarded 
with jealousy by other governments. It was no 
longer ago than 1846, that the marriage of Queen 
Isabella of Spain with her own cousin, and that 
of her sister with the Duc de Montpensier, son 
of Louis Philippe, then King of the French, dis- 
turbed the good relations between Great Britain 
and Spain. 

The day has passed, however, for such objec- 
tions, and indeed kings and princes have be- 
come more reasonable than they used to be. In 
old times a royal marriage meant a national alli- 
ance. It is notso now. There seemed, a year 
or two ago, to be a very fair chance for a war be- 
tween England and Russia, very soon after the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with a 
daughter of the Czar. 

The restraint put upon princes remains, how- 
ever, and it is a real restraint. It would not do 
for Prince Leopold, the only unmarried son of 
Queen Victoria, to fall in love with a simple 
village maiden; or for Princess Beatrice of Eng- 
land to conceive a passion for a Catholic prince. 

If anch a thing were to happen, the offender 
would very quickly discover that it was not a 
mere matter of form to obtain the Queen’s con- 
sent. 

Should either of them transgress the law, and 
marry without permission, the union would cer- 
tainly be pronounced illegal by Parliament, as 
was the marriage of the Duke of Sugsex, in 1794. 

Let us be thankful that we are neither princes 
nor princesses. The liberty to love and to marry 
according to one’s own taste, is worth more than 





all the pomp and glitter that surround the royal 
state, 





HE KNOWETH. 


There are flow’rets down in the valley low, 
And over the inountain ride, 

Which were never praised by human voice, 
Nor by human eyes described. _ 


Yet as sweet as the breath of the royal rose 
In the perfume they exhale; 

And why they bloom, and where they bloom, 
The good Lord knoweth well. 





THE CAUSES OF HARD TIMES. 


A French writer of the highest reputation in 
his own department of learning, has lately ad- 
vanced the theory that the severe depression in 
trade all over the world during the past few 
years, may be traced to one cause,—the flocking 
of people from the country to the cities, 

This writer, M. Maurice Block, has devoted 
his life to the study of politica] economy and 
the lessons of statistics, and the fact that he has 
come to the conclusion we have mentioned, is 
entitled to great weight. The reasoning by 
which he reaches it, is entitled to still more. 

He thinks that the neglect of agriculture, in 
the first place, increases the price of food. The 
farmer is thus enabled to spend more money on 
luxuries. At the same time, the people in the 
cities are devoting themselves more and more to 
the production of, and to the trade in, articles 
which are not necessaries of life, and which can 
be dispensed with in hard times. 

Now when any calamity befalls a nation, such 
as the failure of the crops, or a war, let us see 
what happens. The farmers have less money to 
spend, and they buy less. The dwellers in cities 
who make their living by producing what finds 
a ready sale in good timer, are thrown ont of 
employment. They can turn their hands to noth- 
ing else, and so they become not merely non- 
producers, but a burden upon the community. 
All trades suffer in consequence, and the state 
of trade becomes bad. 

The idea is, not that the abandonment of the 
business of tilling the soil, is itself the occasion 
of bad times, but that it unfits society to bear up 
against the blows which it now and then suffers, 
such as bad crops, wars, bad investments, and 
so forth. 

Whether this is so to the extent M. Block 
supposes, or not, is worthy of serious discus- 
sion. It is certainly true to this extent. that 
those who cultivate the soil and draw for them- 
selves their own food from Mother Earth, need 
be but slightly affected by hard times. Other 
men may lack employment; they never can. 
Other men may suffer from the failure or pov- 
erty of employers; the farmers are their own 
men. Others may find it harder to get bread 
for themselves and their little ones; the farmers’ 
source of ‘supply is the same, and with intelli- 
gent care and industry, it seldom fails to yield 
abundant rewards, 

In short, the farmer may be independent of 
good times and bad times; he can always be 
comfortable, If, when all about him are lack- 
ing for food, he sees the necessity of being more 
pradent, that is all the effect that is produced 





upon him. He can always stock his larder 
abundantly, and it is only what is superflaous 
that he need do without. 

And it is also true that cities feel most severely 
the times of distress. A very large part of their 
populations are engaged in branches of business 
that are not absolutely necessary to the life and 
well-being of society. To find occupation for 
the men who are thus thrown out of employment 
is the problem then to be solved. When it is 
solved business revives. 

Is not what we see to-day strong evidence in 
favor of the-truth of this theory? Two things 
are happening, and at the same time. Business 
is improving, and a very extensive movement 
towards the great farming districts of our country 
is going on. It seems to us this has a great deal 
of meaning. 

The years that followed the war were marked 
by anenormonsly rapid growth of our great cities. 
Then came the reverse to business, however it 
may have been cansed. The hard times last a 
long time, and show no signs of improvement 
until the current has been turned away from the 
cities,—until the unoccupied men of the land, 
become impressed with the idea that the prairies 
of the far West, are more tempting than the 
crowded streets of New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago. Then, presto! trade takes a new start. 
Let the reader who is out of employment think 
of this, and see if there is not a lesson for him 
in the facts that have here been presented. 


——+or—_. —_ 


AMERICAN GIRLS ABROAD. 


Mr. Henry James wrote a little book lately, of 
which the heroine was an American girl in Europe. 
She was well-born, educated and innocent, but her 
flippant, forward manner brought her into all kinds 
of disgrace and trouble. There are noteworthy cir- 
cumstances connected with the publication of this 
book. 

As soon as it appeared, the New York papers 
stated that the heroine was “a portrait from the 
life” of Miss —-, of New York. The Philadelphia 
papers declared her to be Miss —, of Philadelphia. 
The journals of Syracuse said that she was Miss —-, 
of Syracuse. Almost every town or city which had its 
representatives abroad recognized the indiscreet, 
“load” young lady as one of them. 

Mr. James’s portrait was proved to be “from the 
life,” but from innumerable originals. The pretty, 
well-dressed, pert, flirting Americaine is known in 
every capital of Europe, and not favorably known. 

Yet we believe that the American woman is at 
heart more rigidly virtuous than her sister of any 
nationality. It 1s confidence in this very virtue 
which has given her at home more social liberty 
than is allowed to women of other countries. 

No respectable French girl, for instance, walks 
or drives abroad without an escort, and when the 
young American persists in running about the streets 
of Paris unattended, as@he would do in Boston and 
New York, she is mistaken for one of the depraved 
class of women. 

The same mistake occurred at the Philadelphia 
Exposition, in 1876. Young girls joked and at- 
tempted flirtation with the French, Spanish, and 
even Turkish exhibitors. The department where 
two handsome young Englishmen displayed their 
manufactures, was literally besieged by pretty girls 
who introduced themselves, and invited the young 
men to picnics, parties, etc. 

Now the girls were innocont. It was only “fun 
with the foreigners” that they wanted. The verdict 
of the foreigners upon them was probably expressed 
in the remark of a Brazilian commissioner. 

“American young girls are the cleverest, prettiest, 
most immodest women in the world.” 

Our girls should understand that it is not their 
mission to reform the manners of foreign countries, 
but it certainly is their duty to reform their own. 
Virtue and innocence will not protect a woman from 
censure and disgrace unless they are expressed by 
modesty and dignity of manner. 


++ —~ — 
HIS OWN WORK. 

Among the gallant fellows who gave up their lives 
in the Civil War, none probably had a more signifi- 
cant history than Lieut. C—. 

‘As a boy he was known as “Stupid Tommy.” He 
spent years over the Latin grammar. Teacher after 
teacher tried in vain to hammer some of the rudi- 
ments of geography or history into his dull brain. 

In the meantime, Toinmy’s fingers were as nimble 
and skilful as though he had been born in Japan. 
There was not a machine in the village, of which he 
had not made a working model. 

His father, blind to this hint of future usefulness 
in the boy, and disgusted at his stupidity over books, 
found him a place as clerk on a Mississippi River 
steamboat. In a week Tom had invented a new 
kind of calliope, which made his boat famous from 
St. Paul's to New Orleans. 

Soon after this something in the engine wns out 
of order. Tom worked with it until he set it right. 
In the work he became familiar with the minntest 
detail of the machinery. 

At the end of the year the boy entered himself 
the Polytechnic School in New York, and passed 
creditably through the course, At the examination 
at the close a steam-engine in parta, waa thrown 
down before the class. Thanks to Tom's experience 
on the peat, he was the only one able to put it to- 
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gether again, and he received the highest grade in 
the class, and was appointed in consequence as first 
engineer on a gun-boat, took it into action, and was 
killed on it before Vicksburgh, leaving the record of 
a brave soldier and Christian gentleman. 

No boy should be discouraged because he falls be- 
hind his companions in any given line of excellence. 
He may be dull among scholars, homely where 
others are attractive, voiceless where all are mausi- 
cians. He may have neither wit, tact nor taste, 
yet if he plod on with zeal and sincerity, he will 
find a path, and a broad one, too, opened for him 
through the world. 

Every man has his work. If he fails, it is because 
he never gets it into his hands, or does not hold it 
when he has it. 

—_+o—___ 


A MEAN TRICK. 


Among the acquaintances whom young Ben 
Franklin gained after moving to Philadelphia was 
Gov. Keith, the Governor of the colony. The great 
man was pleased with the young lad’s enterprise 
and conversational gifts, and volunteered to help 
him in making a start in life by setting ap a print- 
ing-office. After sending him on a wild-goose chase 
to Boston, in a vain attempt to induce his father to 
furnish the needed capital, the Governor promised 
to supply the fands. He persuaded Franklin to go 
to London to purchase fonts and printing-press, 
offering to give letters of recommendation and of 
credit, by which everything necessary to equip a 
first-class office could be obtained. 

Franklin, being young and credalous, never 
doubted the good faith of the great man. He en- 
gaged his passage, and called for the letters on his 
way to the vessel. The Governor told him that they 
were not quite ready, but would be sent with the 
government despatches. After the veasel had sailed, 
Franklin inquired of the captain for the letters, and 
wus informed that they were probably in the mail- 
bag. But on reaching England, he found to his dis- 
may that the Governor had wilfully deceived him, 
—not one letter had he sent. The youth was com- 
pelled to rely on his own resources, and that, too, in 
& city where he was unknown. He learned to dis- 
trust all flattering words and complimentary offers 
of services. It was a hard lesson, but it did the boy 
good. 

——— egg 
A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

No wealth, nor position, nor courtly manners, can 
make a gentleman of one destitute of a kind heart. 
A gentleman is thoughtful for others, and careful 
to avold offence by look or tone. He is ready to 
sacrifice his own feelings and convenience that he 
may oblige. A striking illustration of these traits 
is given by an anecdote of ex-Gov. Claflin, of 
Massachusetts. A large party had gathered at the 
Boston residence of Hon. F. W. Bird, on one of 
the worst days of the season. A heavy snow had 
been followed by a driving rain. The slosh and 
mud were frightful. Among the guests was a well- 
known journalist from the country. He had 
brought dress-shoes with him to exchange for his 
muddy boots, but when they were put on, he sud- 
denly remembered that he had left his gloves at 
home. In his dismay, he exclaimed audibly,— 

“I have no gloves. How can I go down alone 
with hands undressed?”’ 

Gov. Claflin was in the dressing-room, and re- 
plied at once, ‘You need not be alone. I'll take off 
my gloves, and there'll be a pair of us, and you can 
go down with me.” 

They did go down together, ungloved, and all who 
heard the incident felt assured that the Governor 
had in him the qualities of a true gentleman. 


we 


ARE FISH DEAF? 

Most trout-fishermen would laugh at any scientist 
who should tell them that trout are deaf. Accus- 
tomed to move noiselessly along the banks of brooks, 
lest the timid fish take alarm, and their sport be 
spoiled, the mere mention of deaf trout seems ab- 
surd to them. But Seth Green, the famous breeder 
of fish, who knows more about trout than veteran 
fishermen, expresses the opinion that fish cannot 
hear. He also gives stubborn facts in support of his 
opinion. 

Ina pond a hundred feet long, well stocked with 
tront, when the fish were gathered at one end, his 
servant, lying flat on the ground, and unseen by the 
trout, could strike together heavy stones in the 
water without exciting the least disturbance among 
them. Mr. Green often fired his gun close by the 
pond, but if the trout could not see the flash, they 
never stirred. On the other hand, a slight jar of 
the ground communicated to the water would start 
themin alarm. Mr. Green is convinced by his ex- 
periments that trout cannot hear common sounds. 
They are quick-sighted to detect any moving object, 
and they may be startled by the step of a fisherman, 

if he jars the ground. But to ordinary sounds, he 
believes they are utterly deaf. 
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MOLLIFYING BY A HAPPY WORD. 

A happy retort will sometimes mollify an angry 
man when words of reason would be lost upon him. 
A warm dispute once took place at a coffee-house in 
Now York between the proprietor, a Mr. Bradford, 
and a guest, Mr. Delancey. An English officer, who 
happened to be present, stepped in between the par- 
ties and prevented them from fighting. The next 
day Bradford roundly took the officer to task for 
showing partiality to Delancey. 

“T interfered as a common friend to you both,” 
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“No, sir,” answered Bradford, tartly; “you were 
the decided champion of Delancey. You laid hands 
upon me, you kept your face to me, but your back 
was turned upon him.” 


which I owe him an apology.” 
This retort restored good humor. 
—_—_+—_—__. 
DROPPED A THOUSAND FEET. 

The Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise relates some 
curious silver-mine incidents which show forcibly 
what a really formidable thing gravitation is. “A 
crowbar,” the writer says, “was dropped down the 
main vertical shaft of the Savage Mine from the 
surface, and went directly through a cage at the bot- 
tom, piercing the bonnet and floor. 

“No one was in the cage at the time, and no one 
was hart, yet it is unpleasant to one making a trip 
into a mine to reflect that such things sometimes 
occur. As the bar fell something over tive hundred 
yards, it was travelling with the rapidity and force 
of a cannon-ball when it struck the 8. 

“A bit of gravel no larger than a filbert sings like 
a bullet towards the latter part of such a journey. 

“A dog once fell into a shaft at Gold Hill, and 
though the shaft was but three hundred feet in 
depth, two men upon whom the animal landed were 
killed? as was aleo'the clumsy cur that attempted to 
hop across the top of the shaft. 

“A rat once fell down the Consolidated Virginia 
Shaft in attempting to spring across a compartment, 
from wall-plate to wall-plate, and one thousand one 
hundred feet below landed on the bald head of a 
miner, and exploded like a bomb, causing the miner 
to think a rock had cut open the top of his skull. 

“A grain of bird-shot dropped into the top of a 
shaft one thousand five hundred feet in depth would 
probably bury itself in a plank or any piece of wood 
It might happen to strike at the bottom. This bein 
the case, we repeat that it is not pleasant to think of 
such things as crowbars going down the shaft.” 


ig 
“HERO CHEW TOBACCO!” 
A sea-captain tells a humorous story in the Boston 


Journal, of how a son was taught by his father that 
8 vessel never chews tobacco: 


There was a ship-owner on the Kennebec who 
built and sent out on trading voyages a good many 
vessels, He also kept a store, from which he pai 
off his carpenters and other hired men in “store 
pay also fitted his vessels out from it. 
is son kept the books and attended to things in 

the store generally. 
One autumn, a new vessel was launched and fitted 
ont, and among the rest of the goods put on board, 
the mate, who was a cute one, called for a supply 
of tobneco, and when the son asked him how he 
should charge it, he told him to the ship, of course. 

Now it happened that the owner was absent at the 
time, and accordingly the son did as requested. 
After the brig had sailed, and the old gentleman 
examined the books preparatory to squaring a0- 
counts with the vessel, when he came to the item, 
“Brig Hero, to ten pounds of tobacco,” he called in 
great wrath for his is 
In vain did the son remonstrate; he got a cuff on 
one ear, then upon the other, between which cuffs 
were sandwiched. 
“(Hero chew tobacco, h Ill Jet you know! 
Hero chew tobacco, hey? I'll learn you to be fooled 
by 8 mate another time! Hero chew tobacco, hey?” 
He probably beat it into his son’s head that vessels 
did not chew tobacco, although they sometimes pay 
for things out of the main hatch that are not cha 6 





TRUE. 

In one of the naval battles during the war of 1812 
an English officer was shot to pieces. He lost both 
legs and one arm, and recovered. The brave girl 
to whom he was engaged to be married received a 
letter from him cancelling their engagement on ac- 
count of his crippled body. “If you have body 
enough left to hold your soul, I will marry you,” 
was her noble reply. A similar incident, it seems, 
occurred in our civil war: 


There may. sometimes be met in the streets of 
Portland a bright-eyed, rosy little woman usual: 
accompanied by two children, one a fair little girl, 
and the other an apple-munching urchin. Nothing 
extraordinary about that, but thereby hangs a tale. 
At the time of the “late unpleasantness” this little 
lndy’s lover was 8 soldier, and was down with Phil 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah, where he lost a leg. 
Her friends notified her that of course she would 
regard the engagement as cancelled. 

“J shall do nothing of the kind,” she replied. 

«What, marry a one-legged man?” 

“Of course I’m going to! Why, bless your souls 
if they'd shot James all away and left the leg, I'd 
marry that!” 

“Thank Heaven,” says a local paper, ‘she was not 
reduced to that! James has a good cork leg, a good 
situation, and one of the truest and best little wives 
in Christendom.” 

SS es 
DIVIDING AN ESTATE. 

‘The disgraceful wranglings among heirs of estates 
over the division of property have often tempted 
thoughtful lookers-on to curse riches and say, 
“Blessed be nothing.” The needleasness of such 
quarrelling over inherited wealth is plainly seen 
where a wise and just spirit is exercised. Several 
years ago, the Lindell estate, worth six million dol- 
lars, was portioned in ten shares to the ten heirs by 
lot, to perfect understanding and satisfaction. 


On the day of the allotment (in 1854) the heirs met 
in the unfinished room in the second story at the 
southeast corner of the first Lindell Hotel. The ten 
numbers of the shares were written on the reapect- 
ive shares from one to ten by the counsellor, the ten 
numbers were written on ten square pieces of paper 
and placed in a hat. The names of the ten heirs 
were written on ten other square pieces of paper 
and placed in another hat. 

Neither of the heirs knew the contents of either 
one of the bound volumes containing the several 
shares. When all was ready, a crippled bo} r, 
passing on Washington Avenue, was called in, blind- 

folded under protest, and directed to draw one 
per from each hat, thus designating the name of 

he heir and the number of the share, and to con- 

tinue until the drawing of lots was completed: 

The blindfolded boy was relensed, and bright tears 





replied the officer, 


glistened in his eyes as ten golden half-eagles were 


“Then, sir,” said the officer, quickly, “I treated 
you politely, and Mr. Delancey with a rudeness for 
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dropped into his hand, and he was told that he had 
t Lindell estate to 
hen present.—St. 


completed the division of the great 
the satisfaction of all the heirs tl 
Louis Globe Democrat. 
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NOT COURTEOUS. 

‘Women of rank and men of eminence are some- 

times so unfortunate as to break that code of minor 

morals whose rigid observance marks the true lady 

and the thorongh gentleman. A writer in the Bos- 
ton Transcript notices two such violations: 


Queen Victoria is the first lady in the world in 
rank, but if rumor tells the truth, her manners not 
long since hardly warranted her claim to that title. 
Causeur learns on excellent authority that when 
Gen. Grant dined with her at Windsor, she and the 
members of the royal family present devoted them- 
selves entirely to conversing with one another in 
German. 

By the way, Causeur remembers a certain evening 
in Washington when a party of a dozen or more 
were having a lively conversation in one of the par- 
lors at Willard’s. Enter Charles Sumner, who 
spoke leasantly to all, and then seated himself by 
the side of one of the party, a young lady from Bos- 
ton, and entered into a long conversation with her 
in French. It may have in statesmanship,—it 
wasn't good manners. 





TRAINING FOR WIVES. 


The following paragraph exhibits the way in 
which Iowa is educating young women to become 
useful as well as attractive: 

It has a college in which every girl is trained in 
the practical duties and accomplishments of the 
skilled housewife. It is said of each girl of the ju- 
nior class of this institution that she bas learned to 
make good bread, weighing and measuring her in- 

lients, mixing, kneadin , and baking, and regu- 
fating her fire. h has also been taught to make 
yeast and bake biscuit, puddings, pies and cake 
of various kinds; how to cook a roast, broil a 
steak, and make a fragrant cup of coffee; how to 
stuff and roast a turkey, make oyster soup, prepare 
stock for other soups, steam and mash potatoes so 
that they will melt in the mouth; and in short, to 
prepare a first-class meal. 
- +e 

SHE SET HIM DOWN AGAIN. 

The discourtesy of interrupting 
puts the disturber at a disadvan: 
the “tall gentleman” 
h deserved to get the worst of it. 
Eacpress says 

Dr. Jennie Stanton, the new lecturer, was dis- 
‘ing at a lively rate in Ballston the other night, 
up rose a tall gentleman, who said he was 
rried, and he thought, for his part, that women 
y ights than they ¢ 5 
“Very true, sir!” said Dr. Jennie nd if you 
one of the rights in question, I have no doubt your 
wife has at least one that she would like to get rid of 
for nothing.” 
“Drive on!” said the tall gentleman, sententiously, 
sinking, exhausted, into his seat. 
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PATENT RUBBER TARCET CUN. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


It is adapted to Target practice in the parlor or on the 
lawn. It is powerful enough for hunting small game, as 
it shoots with accuracy and great force. Price of one 
Gun complete, with five arrows, two targets, six rubber 
bands, two extra cords and sight, delivered in any part 
of the United States, $1 60. lubs.—our 
Guns complete to one address, $5; Eight Guns complete, 
$8) Twelve Guns complete, $10." Express charges to bé 
pald by the Club, All Western orders filled from Chicago. 
‘Address all orders and correspondence to 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


COMPANION SALES DEPARTMENT. 


Archery Goods.—The coming game of the 
season. md for full Catalogue, aud Price List, and 
Instructions. Also Hints on Archery, Rules for Clubs, 
ete. Sent free. 
“GERMANTOWX, OHIO, APRIL 12, 1879. 

“Murssxs. Perry Mason & Co.—Dear Sir,—I am very 
much in love with Archery, and am getting up a club of 
six, Will you please send me terms of your second growth 
Ash Bows, aiso your two styles of ncewood =lkow 
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ery, Rules for Forming and Regulating Archery Clubs, 
ae. Yours respectfally, Dan. K. PEvGH.” 


As Archery Clubs seem to be the order of the day, 
we have made special arrangements for supplying outfits 
to clabs in any part of the country at low prices. 


A Telephone with two mouth-pieces and 200 feet of 

r wire. For business or private purposes this is in- 
valuable. Former price, $3 50: eee Price, $2 00, post- 
age paid by ns. Extra wire at 50 cts. per 100 feet. 


Portable Cookers.—For fishing and camping par- 















Pocket Tool Knif: 
Blade, a regular Saw Hlade. t 
a Cork Screw, a Gimlet and A 


Three-Jointed hing Rod with Tackle, 
Improved Set of Garden Tools. 
See full description of these twoarticles on Afth page of 
Companion, dated May Ist, 
Eemning Outfit, 
ni 


ion Web Hammock, 
Companion Binder. 
All these are useful in the home. See illustrations of 


each and full description on fifth e of Co: i 
dated May 8th. . sits oe 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass, 





tains a large Blade, small 
Fools nsed abont houses, 
ce, post-paid, $1. 
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with 1doz. No. I Arrows. Please send me Hints on Arch- | 
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THE MOST THOROUGH ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA 
for executing written orders is the Mail Depart- 
inent for samples and supplies at the Grand Depot. Tho 
GREAT DRY-GOODS AND OUTFITTING 
HOUSE of John Wanamaker. Send postal card speci- 
fying what is desired to JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Mail Dep't. Grand Defiot 13th St., Philadelphia. 





Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWSN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, althongh effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
Possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
is universally es- 
y the taste- 
ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
e name and tiade- 
mark of COLGATE & 
CO. on each package 
are a guarantee of su- 
perior and uniform 
quali 


COLGATE’ 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
SOAP. 
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Send for our new Pattern Book just issued, containing 
3% New and Elegant Patterns, for embroidering on 
vas or other fancy work , consisting of borders, fig- 
ures, letters, and an endless variety of new designs. We 
wish every lady to have this book, and in order to intro- 
duce it, we make this offer: To those sending an order we 
will, as a premium, send 5 sheets of Embossed Pictures, 
which are alone worth the price asked for the book. 
Price, 25 cts., post-paid. Stamps taken. Address F. H. 
STEARNS & CO., Put ashington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy's Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
(Gr: For Health, Comfort 

legance 0! it 
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ding 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


STAMPS | 400 ye ascorted Foreign Stamps, 25 
| + cts.; 115, all different, worth 1 to Bets, 
each, 25cts. ; 60 varieties U. 8., 20 cts. ; asplendidSTA MP 
ALBUM, gilt, flexible cover, 25 cts.; board cover, 45 cts. 
Stamps sent on approval to responsible parties who send 
references. Unused Postage Stamps taken. New Cir- 
cular free. 2 Natal, 5c; 4 Peru, l0c; 6 Russia, bc; 6 Sar- 
dinia, 5¢; 3 Chill, 5c. JOSEPH’ BEIFELD, Chicago, Ill 


A double-barrel gun, 
‘bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 
genuine twist bar- 
rels, & a good shoo- 


ter,or no sale: with 
Seed a Wad Cutter, for $15. Oan be sent 0.0.D. 
with privilege to examine befor ‘ing. Send stamp for 
SOR 


pa 
‘duced Price: snd barge, Discounts. 
& SON.Gan Dealers,233 8t..Cincinnati. 
For Cleaning and Polishing silver and Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &c. This is the 
most convenient and effective preparation for these pur- 
es ever offered to the public, It may be used even by 
inexperienced help with entire safety, as it contains 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry. 
Many of our largest Manufacturers and Importers of Sil- 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soap,and have given 
it their unqualified approval. 
CAUTION.—The original and only genuine Silver 
Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL SILVER 
SOAP, and is the only proper thing to u r cleaning 
Silver, Electro-P lated Goods, Marble, Jews Statuary, 
&e. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & Boston. 
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Beware of 


Tmnitation. 


More Thrilling than Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
NDER AROUND BAIL BOAD. UTM OTT], 
NDER Wrounp fait Moan, >Y . I 
The only book that fully explains the secret work of the 
. G. R. R. It is a record of facts, authentic narra~ 
tives and letters, giving the hardships, hair-breadth es- 
capes and death struggles of the Slaves in their efforts for 
Freedom. AGENTS WANTED. —Send for illustrated 
circular and terms. Address 
PEOPLE'S PUB’G CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ties. Consisting of Stove, 1-pint Coffee Dish, Fry Pan, if; | 

Rite, Ron and Sqoon,szpicominaie Packed ew | y,BEAGK CARDS AND WHITE INK. 
85, by Lig inches. Priee, postspaid by us, $1 Cooker No, our name elegantly flourished on 25 black visiting 
8, with S-quart’ Coffee Dishe Fry-Pam’ Dinner Place cette for tn678 for $1, Omamented with Birds, Scrolls, 
Ns I. * | Quills, &c., 10c per pack extra, cards are thew and 
Potage BO ets entca Pons sixteen plecen In all, price, $2, Vory stylish. Address Judd F. Smith, Bristol Station, tl. 





Holly Saw.—Best Saw in the world for $3. More 28 CBaNT 
than $2 worth of fale De! . Saw Blades, Drills, | CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
etc., ete., given wilh !his machine, w ‘om us, 

All Western orders shipped from Re . CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 times. Equal tp 

Improved Harmonica.—48 notes, double reed, power at Qne-tenth the 

nickel plated and concert pitch. Price, post-paid, $1. cost of other instruments, Sam- 


ple by mail, postpaid, 26 cents. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
Broadway, New York. 


‘New Illustrated Cirealar of 
Novelties free. 








THE ULTIMATUM LAMP BURNER 
A new and reliable article nnequalled by any burner in 
the market, Has special attachments for lighting, extin- 
guishing, trimming and for making a night light without 
Temoving the chimney, making it more convenient than 
gas. Active Agents can make from $3 to $10 per day. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Terms. 

GREEN, TWEED & CO., 18 Park Place, N. Y. 


E only diploma and medai given at the Cente 

1 was to Payson's Indelible Ink. Report of 
udges, “For simplicity of application and durabil- 
ity.” Bold by all druggists and stationers, 











For the Companion. 


BIRDS. 


That's the dove, my darling! 
Murmnrons, soft and tender; 
‘There! she’s nooning. crooning, 
Ona pine-braneh slender. 
And ah! it’s the dove, the dove, dove, dove, 
‘That never can coo, but she pleads of love, 
Of love, love, love, 
In the shadows fair mud tender. 


That's the wren, my fairy! 
With her wee love-pledges; 
See her playing, straying 
Underneath the hedges. 
And oh! it's the wren, the wren, wren, wren, 
That is never contented too far from men, 
But lives, lives, lives 
Secure in the fleld-side hedges. 
That’s the thrush, my beauty; 
Hark! and let us hear her, 
Yonder swinging, singing, 
Higher, bolder, clenrer. 
And oh! it's the thrush, the thrush, thrush, thrush, 
Whioge loud song wakeiis the noontide hush, 
The deep, deep hush 
Of the ineadows «nd wolds, to hear her! 


‘That's the mock-bird, sweetheart! 
‘To all tones beholden, 
Which are thrilling, fillin; 
Glades of woodlands golden, 
And ab! it’s a bird, a bird, bird, bird, 
‘The sweetest that ever a mortal heard. 
Ah! sweet, sweet, sweet, 
In the sunshine, fresh and golden! 
'AUL H. HaYneg, 
——_+o—_____ 
For the Companion. 
MOVED BY SONG. 


The simple melody of sacred song has obtained 
victories that the finest eloquence could not have 
won, for it is often the only key to hardened 
hearts. 

In one of the hospitals of Edinburgh lay a 
wounded Scottish soldier. The surgeons had 
done all they could for him. He had been 
told that he must die. He had a contempt of 
death, and prided himself on his fearlessness in 
facing it. 

A rough and wicked life, with none but evil 
associates, had blunted his sensibilities, and 
made profanity and scorn his second nature. 
To hear him speak, one would have thought he 
had no piously-purtured childhood to remember, 
and that he had never looked upon religion but 
to despise it. But it was not so. 

A noble and gentle-hearted man came to see the 
dying soldier. He addressed him with kind in- 
quiries, talked to him tenderly of the life beyond 
death, and offered spiritual counsel. But the 
sick man paid him no attention or respect. He 
bluntly told him that he did not want any relig- 
ious conversation. 

“Yon will let me pray with you, will you not?” 
said the man, at length. 

“No; I know how to die without the help of 
religion.” And he turned his face to the wall. 

Further conversation could do no good, and 
the man did not attempt it. But he was not 
discouraged. After a moment's silence, he be- 
gan to sing the old hymn, so familiar and so 
dear to every congregation in Scotland,— 


“O mother dear, Jerusalem, 
‘When shall I come to thee?” 


He had a pleasant voice, and the words and 
melody were sweet and touching as he sung 
them. Pretty soon the soldier turned his face 
again. But its hardened expression was all 
gone. 

“Who taught you that?’’ he asked, when the 
hymn was done. 

“My mother.” 

“So did mine. 
a child, and I used to sing it with her.” 
there were tears in the man’s eyes. 

The ice was thawed away. It was ensy to 
talk with him now. The words of Jesus entered 
in where the hymn had opened the door. Weep- 
ing, and with a hungry heart, he listened to the 
Christian's thoughts of death, and in his last 
moments to his mother’s God and the sinner's 
Friend. 





T learned it of her when I was 
And 


+ ERE 
RESULT OF A GOOD DEED. 

A good deed goes further than the first re- 
ceiver. The one who does it blesses his country. 
If one is seeking an illustration of the promise 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days,”’ here is one at hand: 

A Japanese boy named John Mangero was 
wrecked off the island of Niphon in 1840, He 
was rescued by Capt. Whitefield, of a New Bed- 
ford ship, and carried to Honolniu, from thence 
to the United States. Capt. Whitefield placed 
him in 2 school in Fairhaven, Mass, 

He made great proficiency in the languages 
and other branches of study. After leaving 
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he sought the aid of the seaman’s chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Damon, by which he secured a passage 
to Japan. 

After suffering various embarrassments 
through suspicions of those in authority in his 
native land, Te came to be respected for his in- 
telligence and integrity. 

He was sought for especially on account of his 
knowledge of American affairs. When Com. 
Perry visited Japan with his fleet, and made his 
famous treaty by which the ports of the country 
were opened to the world, John Mangero was 
the medium of communication. 

He translated the communications from the 
Japanese to English for the commodore, and his 
reply into Japanese for the Japanese Govern- 
ment. In various ways. by his influence in no 
small degree, Japan has emerged from a condi- 
tion of medizval stagnation to that of the mag- 
nificent enterprise she now exhibits. 

John Mangero is now a man of leading influ- 
ence in public affairs in Japan. The partiality 
the Japanese Government has manifested for the 
United States is doubtless due in no small degree 
to him. 
——_—_+o—_—__——_ 
GOOD MANNEBS. 

One of the minor vices of American society is 
exaggeration. The following words of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson show that the vice is as hostile 
to good manners as it is to sound morality: 


’Tis a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. 
A lady loses as soon as she admires too easily 
and too much. In man or woman, the face and 
the person lose power when they are on the 
strain to express admiration. 

Aman makes his inferiors his superiors by 
heat. Why need you, who are not a gossip, 
talk as a gossip, and tell eagerly what the neigh- 
bors or the journals say? State your opinion 
without apology. 
The attitude is the main point. Assure your 
companion that, come good news or come bad, 
re remain in good heart and good mind, which 
is the best news you can possibly communicate. 
Self-control is the rule. You havein you there 
a noisy, sensual savage, which you are to keep 
down, and turn all his strength to beanty. 
For example: what a seneschal and detective 
is laughter! It seems to require several genera- 
tions of education to train a squeaking or a 
shouting habit out of man. 
Sometimes, when in almost all expressions the 
Choctaw and the slave have been worked out of 
him, a coarse nature still betrays itself in his 
contemptible squeals of joy. 
The great gain is not to shine, not to conquer 
your companion—then you learn nothing but 
conceit—but to find a companion who knows 
what you do not; to tilt with him and be over- 
thrown, horse and foot, with utter destruction 
of all your logic and learning. 
There is a defeat that is useful. Then you can 
see the real and the counterfeit, and will never 
accept the counterfeit again. You will adopt the 
art of war that has defeated you. You will ride 
to battle horsed on the very logic which you 
found irresistible. You will accept the fertile 
truth, instead of the solemn, customary lie. 
When people come to see us, we foolishly 
rattle, lest we be inhospitable. But things said 
or conversation are chalk eggs. Don’t say 
things. What you are stands over you the 
while, any thunders so that I cannot hear what 
you said, to the contrary. 
A lady of my acquaintance said, “I don’t care 
80 much for what they say as I do for what 
makes them say it.”” 
The law of the table is beauty—a respect to 
the common sort of all the guests, Everything 
is unseagonable which is private to two or three 
or any portion of the company. 
Tact never violates for a moment this law; 
never intrudes the orders of the house, the vices 
of the absent, or a tariff of expenses, or profes- 
sional privacies; as we say, we never “talk 
shop” before company. 
Lovers abstain from caresses, and haters from 
insults, whilst they sit in one parlor with com- 
mon friends. 

Wonld we codify the laws that should reign in 
households, and whose daily transgression an- 
noys and mortifies us, and degrades our house- 
hold life, we must learn to adorn every day with 
sacrifices. Good manners are made up of petty 
sacrifices, 

ei egg Se 
A MOTHER’S PERSEVERANCE. 


The most solemn and sacred care should be 
taken to be sure that death actually occurs be- 
fore burial. Fearful results have come from 
neglecting this, and have left in surviving 
friends an anguish and self-reproach that knows 
no remedy. There is something thrilling in the 
case here related of rescue from living burial 
in time, by the determined persistency of a 
mother’s love. The heroine of the following 





peachable authority as perfectly true,—says 
Chambers's Journal, was a young lady of thir- 
teen or fourteen years: 


Aftera somewhat protracted illness, she, to all 
appearance, died. The mother literally refused 
to believe it, although the doctors and the other 
inmates of the house saw no reason to doubt the 
fact. The funeral was arranged, the grave 
made, and the specified three days had come to 
an end, 

The mother had never left her daughter's 
body; she had tried eve ‘ailable means to 
restore her, but to no a As the hour ap- 

ronched for the ceremony to take place, she 

ecame more and more distracted, and more 
desperate in her efforts to convince herself that 
life still lingered, 









school, his enterprising spirit led him to Ca 
fornia, thence to the Sandwich Islands, Here 


As a Inst resort, she went for some strong 
ixir, and taking out of her pocket a fruit- 





remarkable story,—but which comes on unim-; 


knife with two blades, one blade of gold, the 
other of silver, proceeded, by continoal working, 
to force the gold blade between the teeth, when 
inserted, she poured a drop of the elixir on the 
blade, then another and another, and tried to 
make it enter the mouth, but it seemed only to 
trickle back again, and down the chin. 

Still she persevered, Recoming. more desperate 
as the moments flew on to the hour, now so 
near, when her child was to be taken from her. 
At the very last, when she was beginning to 
dread the very worst, she thought she detected 
a slight spasm in the throat, and on close exam- 
ination, she became aware that the liquid was 
no longer returning, as it did at first. 

She continued the application, every moment 
feeling more excited and more joyfully bopeful. 
Presently the action of swallowing became more 
decided, she felt a feeble flutter at the heart, 
and before long, the eyes gradually opened, and 
closed again; but the breathing became quietly 
regular, and the mother was satisfied that now 
no one would dispute the fact, so she called her 
household round her, and proved to them the 
joyful fact that her child was restored to her, 
and that no funeral procession would leave the 
house that day. 

Before long, the child fully recovered. The 
fruit-knife, with its two blades, is to this day 
the most precious heirloom in the family pos- 
sessions. 

——_+o»___—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE LIGHT OF LIGHT. 


The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
‘The gracious skies are clear and bright; 

O Light of Light, we turn to thee, 
Without thy beains it still were night! 


The mid-day sun may clondiess shine, 

And all our way seem smooth and fair; 
There are no rays save only thine 

Can show the quicksand or the snare. 
But when the storms of sorrow beat, 

And darkness falls, and Joy takes flight, 
Thy preseuce is a eure retreat, 

nd in our dwelling there is light. 


O Jesus, fount of joy and grace, 
‘That light on ail our darkuess pour, 
Until beyond these nights and days, 
We dwell in light forevermore! 
Hargiet McEwex KIMBALL. 


— + -—+e__— — 
COWARDS IN THE DARK. 


A capital story, illustrating the effect of dark- 
ness on the nerves of brave men, was once told 
by General Excelmans, one of the best of Napo- 
leon’s fighting men. It was ata dinner-party, 
composed of some of the survivors of Waterloo, 
and a few of their younger relatives. 


Some questions arose about bravery, when the 
younger members of the company were electri- 
fied to hear the venerable and heroic Excelmans 
gravely and seriously declare that men were all 
cowards in the dark! 

The general smiled at their expressions of dis- 
sent, remarked that it was very like youth, and 
proceeded to tell the following anecdote in sup- 
port of his strange declaration: 

“There was 2 young hot-head in the Empe- 

ror’s service, who, burning for action, and his 

duties for the time affurding no opportunity, at 

last resolved to fight a duel, and, accordingly, 

choosing to construe some remark or other of an 

old and superior officer into an insult, challenged 
im. 

“The old soldier, waiving all considerations of 
rank, agreed to meet the young man, but on the 
following unusual terms: 

“The time should be night; the place a room, 
in opposite corners of which they were to stand; 
the seconds, having placed their men, were to 
withdraw outside the room, taking the candles 
with them; the word should be given from with- 
out, when he who had the first fire should dis- 
charge his weapon, and the seconds, bearing the 
lights, should immediately rush in. 

“These strange conditions were accepted, the 
time arrived, and the seconds placed the parties 
as agreed upon, withdrawing immediately, and 
leaving their men in the dark, 

“The word was given, the fire was heard, the 
door was re-opened, and there stood the elder of 
the two upright in the corner, his adversary’s 
ball having entered the wall so close to his head 
that escape seemed little less than miraculous, 

“It was now the old soldier's turn to fire. 
They were again left in the dark, the word was 
again given from the outside, and, inxtanta- 
neously with the discharge, the seconds rushed 
in and found the challenger prostrate upon the 
floor, not having yet recovered himself from his 
trick to avoid the ball, which on examination it 
was found must have killed him. 

“The young man was covered with confusion, 
and the seconds were overwhelming him with 
the expression of their scorn, when the veteran 
stopped them. 

““Not so fast, my young friends,’ said he; 
‘you will grow wii Where do you suppose I 
was at the first fir On my hands and knees 
in the corner; bat, ma for’ I was up quicker 
than he! Par dicit, messicurs, we are ah cow- 
ards in the dark. 

It was afterwards whispered to our friend that 
the story was an actual fact, and the elder of 
the parties was no other than the brave Excel- 
mans himself. 
















+8 - 
A LUCKY THROW. 

The following has a slight suggestion of David 
and Goliath in it,—only in this case the little 
hero had no slin 

On the 6th inst. a boy twelve years of age 
named Francisco Rios, of Monterey, Cal.. killed 
a fall-grown buck under the following circum- 


stances: He was resting under a tree when he 
twas suddenly confronted by a large buck. He 











hallooed, but with no good effect. The buck, in- 





stead of retreating, advanced furiously towards 
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his young disturber, lowering at the time his 
head in style of a Spanish toro Francisco, al 
though much frightened, picked ap 2” stone 
about the size of an egg and hurled it at his 2s 
sailant, striking him on the head between the 
horns. The missile did fatal work. The buck 
cme rolling down the hillside into a small creek 
ead. 


=e 
CUNNING OF TIGERS. 

A tiger's cunning is often exhibited by the 
method he takes to deceive the hunter. They 
will hide ina recess like a fox, or crouch low 
amid withered grass-stems, trusting to the re 
semblance between the color of the grass and 
their stripes, to escape notice. An Englishman 
tells these incidents which happened to friends: 


He was following up fast, bat coming toa 
broad nullah, full of water, he suddenly lost 
sight of his game. He looked up and down the 
bank, and on the opposite bank, but could see 
no traces of the tiger. * 

Looking down, he saw in the water what at 
first he took to be a large bull-frog. There was 
nota ripple on the placid stagnant surface of 
the pool. 

He marvelled much, and ae then his mahont 
pointed to the supposed bull-frog, and im an ex- 
cited whisper implored ‘George to fire. 

A keener'look convinced George that it really 
was the tiger. It was totally immersed all bat 
the face, and lying so still that not the faintest 
motion or ripple was perceptible. 

He fired, and inflicted a terrible wound. The 
tiger bounded madly forward, and George gave 
it ate, quietus as it tried to spring up the opposite 

nk, 


A nearly similar case occurred to old Mr. 
C—, one of the veteran sportsmen of Purneah, 

A tiger had bolted towards a small tank or 
pond, and though the line followed up in hot 
pursuit, the brute disappeared. Old C., keener 
than the others, was loth to give up the pursuit, 
and presently discerned a yellowish reflection in 
the clear water. 

Peering more intently, he could discover the 
yellowish tawny outline of the cunning animal, 
totally immersed in the water, save ite eyes, 
ears and nose. 

He shot the tiger dead, and it sank to the 
bottom like a stone. So perfectly had it con- 
cealed itself, that the other sportemen could not 
for the life of them imagine what old C—— had 
fired at, till his mahout got down and begsm to 
haul the dead animal out of the water. 

Tigers are not at all afraid of water, and are 
fast and powerful swimmers, They swim much 
after the fashion of a horse, only the head out of 
the water, and they make scarcely any ripple. 

“In other cases,’’ writes George, ‘thoug) not 
five yards from the elephant, and right under 
me, a tiger was swimming with so slight a ripple 
that I mistook it for a rat, until I saw the stripes 
emerge, when I perforated his jacket with a 
bullet.”” 

Only their head remaining out of water when 
they aro swimming, they are very hard to hit, 
as shooting at an object on water is very dec 
tive work as to judging distance, and a tiger's 
head is but a small object to aim at when sume 
little way off. 

————_+e+___ 
BRUTAL SELFISHNESS. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal, com- 
menting on the fact that the daughters of Horace 
Greeley have lately received eighty-one thon- 
sand dollars from Mr. Vanderbilt, to whom 
their father loaned money years ago, makes the 
following reflections about shrewdness which is 
hard and selfish, and the generosity which is 
kind: 

The most foolish of all Horace Greeley’s in- 

vestments has turned ont the best for his family. 
It is not a common thing to pay eighty-one thou- 
sand dollars of outlawed debts. It is uncommon, 
because few business men try such an experi- 
ment. 

The financial history of New York for the last 
fifty vears will show that unselfishness, generos- 
ity and confidence pay a larger dividend than 
stocks, bonds, real estate or merchandise. 

It is not your sharp men, your one-handred- 
cents-on-a-dollar men, men who have ever the 
half-cent on their side, men who contrive to give 
their neighbors the hot end of the poker, who 
amass fortunes, 

Some years ago, there was in New York City 
a large d ‘oods house. No house of to-day is 
better known. The head of it was a sharp, 
shrewd man, who was celebrated for: cet 
popular maxims on which he traded. Among 
them were thes 

“Look out for number one; keep your eyes 
peeled; if you buy the devil, sell him again; 
when you settle, get a hundred cents on the dol- 
lar.” Over his desk was a sign, ‘No Compro- 
mise,” 

The store was a sort of Dante's hell, into which 
mercantile hope never entered. If a man came 
in and asked,— 

“How will you settle?” the trader would point 
to his s' nd brivtly say, “One hundred cents 
























, one day, ‘That man 





A leadin: 
will fail.” 

“Will God come out in 
because he wants one 
dollar?” 

“No; but I believe there are laws that govern 
the moral and business world, as there are laws 
that govern the natural. A man who has no 
bowels of compassion, no regard for the unfor- 
tunate, who has ability to aid and will not, has 
other bad traits. These will crystallize and carry 
him under, His fall is only a question of time.” 

That honse went down with a crash, and never 
came up again. The business world breathed 
freer. Men said, that is retributive justice, 





gadement against him 
hundred cents on a& 
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For the Companion, 


TEN LITTLE CHICKENS. 
Ten little chickens were scratching in the sun, 
One found a worm and started off to run; 
Every little chicken followed here and there, 
Exch one determined to get at least a share. 


One little chicken pulled the worm away, 
‘The other nine chickens joining in the fray. 
Running hither, thither, adding to the fun; 
Nine little chickens running after one. 


In and out the garden, everywhere they go! 

Foolish, foolish chickens—hetter you should know. 

Anxious Biddy wonders if they've gone astray, 

Clucks, her neck ontstretchinz, then she looks each 
way. 


Presently these chickens gather round about, 

But the worm has vanished—swallowed, I’ve no 
doubt. 

Once again they're scratching in the garden-bed, 

Or else in the sand bank they will roll instead. 


Now the wise old mother calls them to the pen, 
Counts them; and is happy when she finds the ten. 
Tucks them very gently under her warm breast, 
‘Where they soon are sleeping quietly at rest. 


Early in the morning, ere the break of day, 
Every chick §s peeping a merry roundelns! 
‘When the sun is shining on garden, brake and fern, 
Every chick is scratching for another worm. 
AUNT CLARA. 


———_+o+—___ 


For the Companion. 
BENNY AND BUNNY. 





Benny sat looking ata land- 
scape with tigures which he had 
created with his box of toys. 
the scene, a white woollen rabbit nestled close 
to the cliffs of a pasteboard hill. 

“Now,” said Benny, ‘I wish bunny was more 
alive. He won't eat clover, and he looks at the 
same place all the time. I want real live one 
that will run round the garden, and dig 2 house 
in the ground.” 

Benny had forgotten about his wish, and was 
playing in the garden alone, when to his joy aud 
surprise, 2 “‘real live’? rabbit crept under the 
gate, and came along the edge of the garden 
path daintily nibbling the clover. 


In the midst of 





“It did not seem afraid, and Benny soon had it 
locked in a shed where wood was kept. Then he 
gathered quantities of clover and tender green 
grasses for it, carefully locking the door every 
time he left bunny alone for a moment, and re- 
turning with a new and wonderful assortment 
of dainties, 

Around bunnie’s neck was a ribbon with a 
name nicely worked upon it with siik, which 
Benny was just able to read,—CLARA. 

Benny knéw well who Clara was, and that the 








THE 


rabbit he was conceuing belonged to one of his 
little friends. 

At first he thought he would carry it straight 
to its owner, as he ought to have done, then 
that he would keep it until the tea-bell rang, 
then until the next day, and finally that he would 
| keep it forever and ever. 

He said no word to anyone about his treasnre, 
—Benny imagined it was his,—but when night 
came, he placed a great pile of turnip tops, grass 
and clover upon the shed floor, so that bunny, 
waking hungry during the night, might not suf- 


his own chamber. 


army of rabbits. 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. — 





‘thinking it too bad to keep him a prisoner, 
she one day let him out of doors, never expect- 
ing to see him again. What then was her sur- 
prise on going out and calling ‘‘Robbie!’’ to hear 
him answer from among the trees, and then come 
flying to her shoulder. 

After that, robin was let out every morning; 
and every night came to the pantry window to 
be admitted, 


| One morning she drew her little girl ont in her 


earringe along the side-walk, and the bird came 
down from a tree, lighted on baby’s shoulder, 


fer for food, made it a bed with one of his moth-| and so rode where she did, and this same thing 
er’s shawls, locked the door, and stole away to| was done day after day. 


After atime, Mrs Gray went out of town for 


Bénny saw in his dreams that night a whole|a week, shutting up her house, und leaving the 


child with its nurse at a neighbor's; and she 








The night was soon over, however, and Benny, 
waking, saw the sun greeting him at his bed- 
room window. The air was so fresh and still, 
the clustering leaves of the woodbine so rich and 
green, the quiet of the morning hour so perva- 
sive, that Benny’s heart was filled with a pure 
rest such as only a child can know, a rest in af- 
ter years looked forward to, or back upon, but 
never is, 

As he gazed from the window a newsboy 
came along the street with morning papers fresh 
from the city. 

Benny saw him reading a poster attached to 
the wall at the nearest corner, and instantly be- 
gan to wonder what wax printed on that poster. 
Perhaps there 
was going to be 
a balloon ascen- 
sion. Or a show 
might be coming 
to town with a 
great long proces- 
sion! 

As soon as he 
had finished his 
breakfast, he hur- 
ried away to read 
as much of the no- 
tice as he could, 
‘The first words he 
saw made him feel 
queer enough. 
They were these: 








And no wonder! 


LOST OR STOLEN, 
A Beautiful White Rabbit. 


“I think I'll take bunny to Clara's house, and 
put it through the gate, and then run away home 
faster’n a horse, and then nobody wili know it 
isn’t me stole the rabbit,”’ said Benny. 

Then he thought he would let bunny out, and 
it would find its way to Clara alone. But it 
might get lost, or run over, or somebody might 
steal it! 

Soall day long his conscience smote him, 
and when night came he dreamed about the 
rabbit again, which assumed mammoth 
shapes, and stalked about like the ghost of 
-Banquo at the feast. 

Benny could endure this no longer, and 
when morning came, he took bunny direct 
to little Clara. His conscience was so re- 
lieved that instead of regretting the parting 
with banny, he burst into a loud, long laugh. 

. Geo. F. BARNES. 
ees 





For the Companion. 
MY NEIGHBOR’S ROBIN. 


My neighbor, Mra Gray, had a pet robin 
last year, whose story is worth telling. 

She found the young bird on the ground, 
where he had fallen from the nest; and to 
save him from a miserable death, took him 
into the house, never thinking that he would 
live long. 

She fed him, however, with chopped meat, and 
gave him water by squeezing a wet sponge 
against his bill; and the little thing not only be- 
gan to grow, but became so tame that she could 
do anything with him. 

She named him ‘Robbie,’ and when she 
called, he would come for food, and hold up his 
head for a drink when he saw the sponge. 

His sleeping-place was in a back pantry, al- 
thongh he flew about the house at pleasure, and 
was fond of staying beside her baby girl. 








charged the nurse to feed Robbie, and let him in 
at the pantry window as usual, but she forgot it 
the very first day, 

Just at dark, however, as she was sitting in 
the neighbor's house, there camea rushing sound 
across the window, two or three times over, and 
she cried, ‘‘Why, that must be our Robbie!"’ 

Sure enough, the bird had been to his place, 
and finding no entrance, had, some way—who 
knows how?—discovered where the child was, 
and gone there. 

Robbie remained with the family until cher- 
ries were ripe, when there came a flock of rob- 
ins to the trees, and when they left, the dear 
little fellow went with them, and came back to 
his mistress and pantry no more. 

But this year a very tame robin has come 
round the house, and we all believe it is the self- 
same pet. N. B. HL 





—+e+—___ 
For the Companion, 
WHAT BABY FORGOT. 


You will think this story 
Strange, now, I expect, 

What our precious baby 
Didn't recollect! 

She had seen the Summer 
Fade into the fall, 

Watched the long cold Winter, 
Snowflakes, storms and all! 


But when bright-eyed Spring came, 
With her merry train, 

Birds, and buds, and blossoms, 
And the April rain, 

Then our little damsel 
Opened wide her eyes! 

Great was her rejoicing, 
Great was her surprise. 


O the pretty violets 
Hiding by the rills, 

Battercups, and clover blooms, 
Golden daffodils! 

Running streams and laughing breeze, 
Birds, and bees, and bliss! 

O, my baby didu’t think, 
Didn't dream, of this! 


Baby had forgotten 
All abont the Spring! 
All about the birds and buds, 
Every single thing! 
Thought the cold gray earth 
Wouldn't change her dress, 
But go shivering on and on, 
Forevermore, I guess! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


—— 
“DOG TRIP.” 


One night, when bed-time came, little curly- 
headed Sam missed his dog. f 

Inquiry was made; and it was ascertained 
that he had been absent for several hours, and 
it was feared that he was stolen. 

With a sad heart little Sam said ‘‘Good-night” 
to father and mother. 

After having on bended knee said “Our Fath- 
er” and “Now I lay me,” he still remained in 
the same posture, and soon startled the elder 
brothers by breaking out in earnestly pathetic 
voice, ‘‘O God! willest thou send my dog Trip 
home? Amen.” 

Sweet sleep came to the little play-wearied 
child; and morning found him ‘refreshed, and 
his bright eyes open early to greet the coming 
sunshine. 

Rising betimes, and opening the yard-door, 
his lost dog comes bounding in, now capers 
about him, and now fawns upon him with many 
demonstrations of joy. 

But not more happy was ‘‘dog Trip’’ than was 
his little master, who, quietly coaxing him intoa 
corner with supper and breakfast all in one, was 
heard telling him very confidentially,— 

*T thought, doggie, you would be ut home in 
the morning: because, Trip, I said my prayers 
for you last night.” 





(NUTS TO CRACK) 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CRO88-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in jew’s-harp, but not in guitar; 
My second is in tobacco, but not in cigar; 
My second is in watch, bnt not in guard; 
My fourth is in garden, but not in yard; 
My fifth is in organ, but not in drum; 
My sixth is in candy, but not in gum; 
My seventh is in scholar, but not in school; 
My eighth is in command, but not in rule; 
My ninth is in assembly, but not in communion; 
My whole was a President of the Union. 
C.F. He 
2. 
CHARADE. 
My life is in the sere and yellow leaf; 
tottering form is quite bowed down and bent; 
All Joys not past, nor present all my grief; 
Tam my first—I've hinted what is meant. 


Though gray my hairs, of life I am not tired, 
But of my accond still retain a share; 

Still I investigate what I admired, 
And pry into the curious everywhere. 


Though skilful once in a mechanic's trade, 

No more I work beneath my third’s broad roof; 
That bygone earnings lend me present aid, 

My easy life is but a further proof. 


Oft in my whole I read of an old man 
Whose life was scarcely what my own has been; 
I read how gentle Nell her race soon ran, 
And thank great Dickens for the charming scene. 
3 }O88. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 





A vegetable. An article of wearing apparel. A 








‘ight. A model. An idolater. A weight. A con- 
sonant. wW.ta. 
4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Our California company found the had gone 


off in search of the famous —- —. 








It was —— —— failure of than intentional 
neglect. 
Twatched the sun’s rays — — upon the land- 
scape, touching the with gold. 
Aunt Lois. 
5. 
ENIGMA. 


I’m an adamantine substance, 
Without feeling, without care; 
But behead me and there floats 





A varied sound upon the air. 

{ Drop the final from my last, 
‘Then remains a heavy weight; 

But behead it, and there's left 
Only one, to love or hate. 


6. 
ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. _ 





Arrange the initial letters of the names of the ob- 
jects around the inner picture so as to make what 











Lena calls the cow. OLIVER. 
7. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
LIQUORS. 
“The moss-covered bucket which hang in the well.” 
oodaiworth, 
“A little gale will soon disperse that cloud.” 
Shakespeare. 
B. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, g vOIN Jorn 
MBEL ABEL 
BVOKE CoKE 
BULAatTeE Kate 
NEARS Oars 
OsrER TIER 
FRANK Bank 
TENDS Enps 
HEaps Gars 
ELITE RITE 
Moats Bats 
ADMIT Emit 
YEAST Nast 
“Queen of the May.” “Jack o’ the green.” 
2. Violet. 
3. L 4. Craft, raft, aft, ft. 
PAT Snail,nail, ail. 
PETAL 5. Wright, rite, write, 
LATERAL right. 
TARDY 6. Because he appears to 
L * a be beside himself. 
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FRECKLES. 


Our young ladies keep themselves too much in- 
doors during the winter, and then suffer for itina 
crop of freckles during the summer, especially 
those who are favored with a fair skin. The best 
course is to avoid the cause,—to face the winter 
winds a little more freely, and thus posseas a skin 
healthy enough to prevent these deposits of coloring 
matter beneath it, 

Still, most young persons will sin and suffer, and 
then be anxious to get rid of the penalty. There 
are many complicated recipes for the removal of 
freckles; but the Boston Journal of Chemistry says 
that the old household prescription of sour milk, or 
buttermilk, may sometimes answer the purpose. 
The freckles yield to other applications, but for 
these, eome of which are unsafe in unskilled hands, 
the family physician should be applied to. 

“Moth” somewhat resembles freckles, still it is 
dependent, not on an external cause, bat an inter- 
nal,—the digestive system,—and can be removed 
only by getting the latter into a vigorous condition. 
A quickening of the action of the skin may be an 
aid In the case, but the main thing is the removal 
of the internal cause. 

Se 
FLORIDA ALLIGATORS. 

The habits of Florida alligators are thus described 
by the Savannah News- “Although alligators are 
very clumsy, their quickness in some cases is re- 
markable, as when in the water a speed of from five 
to eight miles an hour is made, and on land they are 
able to throw themselves over half a circle, using 
the fore feet for a fulcrum, striking their enemy 
with their tail with tremendous force. 

“In getting food the alligator shows a remarkable 
degree of cunning. Fish is acceptable, and to catch 
them a number of alligators form in line, driving 
the fish before them into a cove or inlet. 

“Then each alligator makes a rush, catches a fish 
in his open mouth, rises to the surface, tosses the 
fish into the air, at the same time expelling the 
water by a current of air drawn through the nose, 
and is ready to bolt the fish when it falls. 

“Owing to the formation of the teeth the alligator 
cannot masticate his food, but bolts it in small 
chunks. The gullet is not large. 

“«Prey of size is concealed until it begins to putrefy, 
when it is sought and devoured. 18 largest ani- 
tials are attacked if they get into the water, ragged 
down and drowned. 

“Last spring a large ox went into the waters of 
Lake Jackson, not far from Tallahassee, to drink. 
An alligator fastened to the fore leg of the animal, 
crushing the bone. The ox struggled on shore, 
dragging his antagonist with him, 

“At this time the shore was black with alligators, 
attracted by the smell of blood, and some crawled 


upon the bank. The ox fonght valiantly, tossing 
one of the monsters high into the alr. 
“From the effects of the fall it lay on the ground 


atunned a considerable time. But the wounded ox 
again got into the water, and a mammoth alligator 
closed on his nose and dragged him under.” 


ge 


A BOLD DEED. 
The late Mr. Bacon, who was recently shot at San 
Francisco, was noted for his horsemanship, A 
thrilling incident is related of his nerve and skill: 


Two or three years bs Mr. Bacon was riding 
through Longwood one afternoon as a tempest was 

thering, nnd he quickened his horse's it in 
Ropes of reaching home before it should break upon 
him. At a short distance from where he was, he 
observed a young lady and gentleman, also on horse- 
back, coming along at a furious pace. 

He also noticed that the lady's horse was much 
frightened, and her escort powerless to aid her, 
when a crash of thunder started the creature on the 
full run. 

Quick as the lightning that followed, Mr. Bacon 
dashed after the party, as at the same time a terrific 

ust of wind seized the lady's habit and enveloped 
Ber head in ite blinding folds; her horse rushed on, 
mad with terror, Mr. Bacon spurring his own in 
swift pursuit. 

The storm was now terrible, wind, dust, thunder 
and lightning all at once; bnt’ Mr. Bacon managed 
to guide himself through’'the darkness directly be- 
side the young lady, and while throwing his ‘arm 
firmly abont her waist, shouted for her to release 











her foot from the stirrup, snatched her from the 
saddle, and held her fast in a dead faint by his side, 
qaile the maddened horse. flew before the wind into 

e city. 

If this story should ever be told in a romance, it 
will scarcely. be credited; yet it is true, and one of 
the most miraculous escapes from certain death that 
has ever been recorded.— Gazette. 


SS pes 
A DANGEROUS PINCH. 

It is dangerous to offer a Kaffir wonian, if she is 
married, even a pinch of snuff. How a chief re- 
sented this little attention paid to one of his numer- 
ous wives is thus told: 


Unthonthlo is always accompanied by six follow- 
ers, excellent shots, and armed with’ Winchester 
Tifles, each loaded with their charges. He not un- 
frequently uses these weapons against his own sub- 
jects when they displease him. 

A few montis ago, he was informed that a youn, 
man of his tribe had been presenting snuff to one o: 
his wives. He summoned the lady, accused her of 
secepting this pinch of snuff, and added that, unieas 
she instantly gave up the name of the man, he would 
put her to death. 

His body-guard stood with loaded rifles, ready to 
put the sentence into execution. Thus frightened, 
she gave up the name of the man who had paid her 
this trifling attention. 

Unithonthlo summoned him to his presence, and 
demanded his reason for presenting anuff to his 
wife. The excuse not being satisfactory, he called 
for a Winchester, and aii ing at the chest of the 
young man, shot him, 

His sister, upbraiding him for his rashness, he 
gare this remarkable answer: “Do not blame me, 

at rather the man that told me of it. He is the 
person in faalt.” 

This circumstance happened about the time he 
accepted our protectorate. He was, therefore, in- 
formed that he was now the Queen's subject, and 
that on the repetition of such an act, he would not 
only lose his cl lefeainahip, but be tried for his life, 
which not a little astonished him. 





A POPE'S SARCASM. 
The late Pope Pius 1X. was an amiable gentle- 
man, who, however, could be very sarcastic when it 
suited him to administer a severe reproof: 


Fanny Elssler visited Rome, danced, and set the 
pablic crazy. In forty-eight hours the gilded Fouth, 
er adinirers, had subscribed twelve thousand (rancs, 
and bought a splendid crown to be presented to 
as a testi ionial. 

When the time came for presenting the danseuse 
with it, one of the subscribers, an excellent youn, 
noble, obtained an audience of the Pope, and naked 
if there would be anything wrong in the presenta- 
tion—if the Pope had any objections. - 

“I have neither objection to make nor advice to 
offer,” said His Holiness, “but it does seem to me 
that you might havo pitehed upon a more appropri- 
ate gift. In my simplicity as a priest, I have always 
fhought that crowns were made for heads and not 

‘or legs.” 

The crown was duly given to the danseuse, who, 
meanwhile, had heard of the Pope's saying, and 
promptly sent the value of the gift In money 10 the 
parish priesta for their poor. 

Pius IX. heard of this in his turn, and when next 
he met one of the subscribers to the testimonial, 
said to him,— 

“You were quite right in giving that woman that 
crown. She has just proved that there is more sense 
in her legs than you had in your heads.” 


eS 
SILENCED. 

Madame Patterson-Bonaparte, the American wife 
whom Jerome Bonaparte discarded at the command 
of his brother, the great Emperor, was noted for her 
sarcasm. The following anecdote shows how effect- 
ually she used her power of repartee: 


‘When Madame Patterson-Bonaparte was in Vi- 
enna, she was invited out to dinner by Lord Dun- 
das, the British Embassador, who had been rather 
offended in the drawing-room by the lady's chamn- 
pionship of Napoleon I. He thought to take his 
revengo at dinner, and got a reply that at the time 
went all over Europe. 

He asked the lady if she had read Mrs. Trollope's 
book on America. 

Welly ahedamy? continued he, “what d 

“Well, madam,” continu e, “Ww! lo you 
think of her pronouncing all Americans vulgari- 
ans?” 


“I am not surprised. at that,” she said. “Were 
the Americans the descendants of the Indians or 
the Eequimaux, I should be astonished; but being 
the direct descendants of the English, ie would be 
Very strange if they were not ulgarians.”” 

The subject interested the Englishman no more. 


her 





GENTRY ALIAS TRAMPS, 

The New York Graphic tells an anecdote of a dis- 
courteous Englishman, and the punishment he re- 
ceived: 

The other evening, at a little dinner-party up 
town, one of the guests, the younger brother of an 
English nobleman, expr |, with commendable 
freedom, his opinlos of America and its people. 

“I do not altogether like the country," said the 
young gentleman, “for one reason; because you 

have no gentry here,” 

“What do you mean by gentry?” asked another of 
the company. 

“Well, you know,” replied the Englishman,— 
“‘well—oh, gentry are those who never do any work 
themselves, and whose fathers before them never 

id any.” 

“ART exclaimed his interlocutor, “then we have 
plenty of gentry in America, bat we don’t call them 
gentry, we call them tramps.” 

A laugh went around the table, and the young 
Englishinan turned his conversation into another 
channel. 





“WELL, how is the spring trade?” sald a gentle- 
man toa friend the other day. “Dry goods never 
brisker,” was the reply. “My wife shops all day, 
every chair in the house is covered with bundles, 
and I think of sending my pocketbook out of town 
for a change of air,—it's so thin.” 


A POOR ragged lad came toa 
land,—a miserable little Arab of the streets, with 
scarcely a trace of the child in his face. One day, 
however, he appeared radiant in a new suit of 
clothes. “How is this, Mike?” aid teacher. “Oh, 


ged-school in Ire- 


sir,” he said, “sure, daddy's a teetotaller; and I 
never stopped till I broug! 
and he signed the pledge; 


him to the meetings, 
and look at me now, sir!” 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 





Invalid Rolling Chairs. 
We have exauiued the illustrated catalogue of Rolling 
Chairs issued free by the New Haven (Conn.) Folding 
Chair Co., which also contains testimonials of gratitude 
from many who have used their chairs, and as a knowl- 
edge of them may be of interest to the suffering public, 
we call attention thereto. The most public exhibition of 
their utility is afforded by the Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, 
M. C., who uses one not only at his private residence, but 
also in the hall of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. (Communicated. 








Hop Bitters give good digestion, active liver, good 
ciroulation and buoyant spirits. (Communtcated.} 








YON Drawing in Colors without a teacher. Sampless: 
instructions r5c. Cooke & Co. 13 Whitehall St. N.Y. 
WHITE SOUTHERN MAGNOLIA. 
Complete tilustrated directions for making in wax, post: 
paid, $1 and glamp. Address Mus. E. 8. L. THOMPSON, 
inchester, Randolph Co., Indian: 
‘ANCY WOOD, 
At the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 





For Scroll Sawing 


press or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price. Walnut, 3, 6c; 3-16, sis 8c per toot. Holly, 
8c, Sc, 10¢ per foot.’ MILLERS FALLS CO., 


74 Chambers Street, New York. 
=e NOW Forks 
Scmoor 


MlccaN "MALTA “Ttapeu 


Onowanp Laue, Micu 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 


The Leading Religious Newspaper. 
Published at three dollars per year. 
Sent on Trial to New Susscripers 
Balance ts year for $1 50. 
Address J. N. HALLOCK, Pi 
Number 216 Broadway, 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 








CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT,? Associate 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., Principals, 
A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 


tractive. Educational facilities unsurpassed. ‘Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 


THE 
AMERICAN BICYCLE, 


About 250 pages illustrated. A 
complete history of bicycling in 
Europe and America, Exceeding- 
ly valuable and interesting to any 








one intending to ride a bicycle. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents 
THE POPE M’F’G co., 
85 Summer St., Boston, Masa. 
MBOSSED P 
for BOSS other PICTURE 
sortment in the country. Catalogue and sample 
‘on receipt of stamp; or, with seven full sheets 
eri flowers, heads, leaves, birds, &c.), 30 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. Stamps taken. 
61 Court St., Boston, Mass., 
F. TRIFET, ¢1 Courtst., 

FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
New Catalogue, 116 pages, 663 Illustrations, 25 cents. Cir- 
culars on receipt of stamps. Largest Stock! Lowest 
Prices! Most Reliable! Oldest Established 

INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 












MADE. 








NEW 


_ FOLDING i 
it PIE ES MUSIC, 5 0C... 


p randmother’s old Easy-chair—Jack's Vow—Arm 
in Arm with Lizzie—Storm at Sea—she {a not fair to ont- 
ward View—I’m in it (comic). INSTRUMENTAL. 
Morning Star Waltz—Family Gathering“Paul and Vir- 

inia Galop—Summer Breezes—Sweet M jayflower Mazur- 
i Ta me fa Waltz, 12 32ct pieces, That all mny see 
the handsomest and largest musical month. published, 
we willsend it 4 months (48 pieces), for 5) cis.; or 8 
months {96 picces). for @1 (cash or stainps). 
GEO. W. RICHARDSON & ( Temple Boston. 


DEAR SIR 


If you are in want of anvthing in the way of 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, 
Pistols, Ammunition, Gun’ Material, Fishing Tackle, or 
any other Fine Sporting Goods, please write for 
my Large Illustrated Catalogue and Mrice List, whieh 1 
mail free to all. Yours tru! lv. Direct letter to GREAT 

Westrex Guy Works, PittssurcH, Pa. 


Base Ball Players’ Supplies 


CHAIR ©0., 











AND CLUB OUTFITS, 
Sample Balls by mail. 
P.& 8. Treble Ball, red 

or white, $125; P. & 8. 
Professional Ball, red 
white, $1; P. & 3. Ama- 
teur Ball, 'red or white, 75 
cents, P & 8. Trade Mark 
Ash or Willow Bats, $3 per 
dozen by Express. 

Sole Agents for America for Philip Highfield's Archery, 

and Jeiferies’s Celebrated Lawn Tennis. 

Just published, “The Modern Rules of Lawn Tennis.” 

Cloth, 2c. ‘The Modern Archer.” Cloth, 25c. 
Send 10c for our new 196-page Catalogue, containing 
700 iNlustrati SF Bporting c 


P. 0. Box 275) 
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nker $5) 9 Longer sizes Oursis the larg- 
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J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
cw Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Axcents, 
608 Was! ington street, Boston, Mas. 
QP Send for Catalogue. 


A BREAT,OFFERILL Ap oft 








SPLENDID ORGANS $35, $40; 5 Stope 
Tdo $50, 9 do ll de $65, 1 
do 870,18 do $80. ve UARE 
AND UPRIGHT PIANOS $125 de $1. 713 


do $140, not used SIX Months. Warranted5 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. Music Ic. per page. HORACE 
WATERS & SON! Manofacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th., Street, New Werk 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 


ZA 











Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
celpt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular, Perm: 
nent and profitable employment for ladies. Exclu 
territory given. CAUTION.—All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stump und Trade Mark inside. Rehable 
information of any infringements sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular address 
main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
923 Broadway, N. Y. Branch office, 3? Winter 
St., Arcade Ibuilding, Boston, Mass, Mention’ this paper. 











“Screw the Finger as Tight as you can, 
that's rheumatism; one turn more, that’s gout,” is a fa- 
miliar description of these two diseases. Though each 
may and does attack different parts of the system, the 
cause is believed to be a poisonous acid in the blood, 
Purify this by the use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It waldo ence speedil; ana thoroughly. ae soe 
great friend of the sufferer from rheumatiam an 
80) BY ALL DRUGGISTS, = 


To Consumprtives 


AND INVALIDS. 
Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE o LIME 
Cough, Asthma, Broncetigesa Sosa BIE 
ledged. Specie Hemedy, proved by 2b 








1D acknowl 
years’ experience. 


Price, $1 and $2 per bottle, Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemlet 
Bola by Drugwista $5 FOr, Chermbat 


PRETTY GIRLS AND PLAIN GIRLS 


Roth use SOZODONT, and some of the loveliest of 
their sex have been heard to declare, when asked what 
beantified their teeth, that it was SOZODONT. Na- 
ture provides women with beautiful teeth. 80Z0- 
DONT, if used regularly, keeps those pretty rows of 
pearls from decaying. This is a statement which thoee 
who use the article always corroborate. If SOZO- 
DONT were not in very truth a Preparation of sterling 
merit, the public would long since have discovered the 
fact and discarded it, 


+», 100, EMBOSSEQ PICTURES 


For 25 cents—Fl-wers, 5 &c. 25 Superb. % 
cents. DECALCOMANTE, 2060'S. all, 1 cents; 
Assorted. 10 cents; 300 for 25 cer Catalogne for stamp, 

WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


FARMS, 1:9, einware Frnitand Grain Farm chen, ¢ 
fe Catalogues free. A. P. GaiFFiTH,Smyrna,Dal, 
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For the Companion. 
TEMPTED. 

“David, d’ye think it’s comin’ on to 
blow?” 

“It looks like it up in the no’theast. 
Seems to be a-fillin’ in to leeward, too.”” 

“*Yes, it looks bad all’round. I guess 
we'd better count on bunking at the sta- 
tion to-night.” 

“*Well, I s’pose we must, if you say so. 
Sarah has been a-watching the weather 
all the afternoon. Seems as though she 
knows when I’ve got to go on station ‘fore 
Ido myself. She don’t like to have me 
leave her alone with the children; and to 
tell the truth, cap’n, I don’t really like to 
do it myself. If I was a young feller 
without a family, I wouldn't mind it,”” 

“Neither would I, David; and yet I 
don’t want any reckless young chaps in 
my crew. Boys that think it’s kind of a 
lark to spend the night at the station will 
do very well in ordinary times, but if it 
comes to going off in the boat, I'd rather 
resk my life with steady men, who know 
just what the danger is, and are willin’ to 
face it; mon who go because it’s a Chris- 
tian duty, and if there’s some one pray- 
ing for ’em at home, so much the better.” 

“Of course I’m ready to go, cap’n. Do 
you think we'd better master the whole 
crew?” 

“Better notify ’em to come down if it 
turns eat-a rough night, David. If the 
wind off shore is shifting to nor’ ward, we 
shall catch it heavy before midnight.” 

“Very well, I’ll send Steve Hendrickson 
round to tell the men.” 

“Yes; and let him come down to the 
station and get my mare. I'll go and 
saddle her for him. Tell him to come 
ready to stay all night, for we may want 
him if anything happens.” 

“Steve is too good a boy to lose,’ mused 
Capt. Wooley, as he turned back to the 
life-saving station of which he was the 
keeper. ‘‘He’s doing all he can to sup- 
port his mother, and will make a true 
man. I'll keep him in the house to-night, 
and not put him to rough service. He 
had a narrow escape in the last storm, and 
some one else can take the chances this 
time.” 

The keeper was as good as his word, and when 
Stephen returned from his round among the 
crew of the station, he found his orders were to 
take charge of the honse, keep up the fires, and 
have hot coffee ready when the men came off 
duty. This was dull music for an active, daring 
boy, accustomed to exposure and eager for ad- 
venture; but Capt. Wooley’s crew, although 
volunteers, always obeyed orders without mur- 

muring. 

The storm came down heavily during the 
night, and a watch was detailed to patrol the 
beach, about half the men going ont. Towards 
midnight a call came for help from station No. 7, 
the next station up the beach. There was a 
wreck ashore near the line between the two dis- 
tricts, and Capt. Wooley went up with the re- 
mainder of the crew. 

Stephen was left alone, with only the fire for 
company. He found the hours passed very 
slowly. He had been hurt in a previous storm, 
and laid up at home for several weeks. Money 
had run low the while, and the time was near at 
hand when the interest of a mortgage on his 

mother’s place would fall due. 

His thoughts, as he sat by the fire, were not 
Pleasant, for his mother had no one but him to 
depend on, and he puzzled over all sorts of vain 
plans for raising the needed money before 
quarter-day. 

He was only a Ind of fifteen years. This care 
weighed upon him heavily. Besides the fear of 
trouble in case the interest was not forthcoming, | 





he had an old-fashioned feeling of honor about 
paying a debt when it was due. 

With this anxiety on his mind he dropped 
into a dose, and dreamed of seeing a rainbow 
over the sea, with one end resting on the beach, 
He remembered in his dream the old couplet,— 


“Where a rainbow touches ground 
A pot of money may be found.” 


He thought, ‘Of conrse there isn’t any money 
there, but I'll just dig down a little ways for 
fon;” and he was abont starting for the spot 
when he heard voices calling,— 

“Here, Steve! Here’s the money over here!”” 

He sprang up, hardly knowing whether he 
was asleep or awake, and presently heard Dave 
Throckmorton’s voice hailing again,— 

“Here, Steve! show a light, can’t you?” 

He ran and threw open the door, and Dave 
came in with another of the crew bearing the 
lifeless form of a man on a stretcher, with a tar- 
paulin thrown over it. 

“He’s gone, I guess,” said David. ‘We 
dragged him ont of the surf, but a broken spar 
struck him, and I’m afraid he’s past help:”” 

They laid the bruised figure carefully in a 
bunk, and then hastened back to the scene of 
the wreck. But Stephen, after examining the 
injured man, came to the conclusion that life 
was not extinct, and he therefore set to work, 
applying such restoratives as the station af- 
forded. 

The limp form was that of a young man, 








whose fair skin and soft hands told that he was 
not a sailor. Brown curls were matted over the 
pallid face. The lips were drawn tight over 
clenched white teeth, but Stephen saw, with a 
new sense of pity, that the features were cast in 
a pleasant, winsome mould. 

The lad worked industriously and intelligently, 
experience having taught him what to do, and 
after a time he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
patient’s eyes slowly open. Having succeeded 
in restoring consciousness, Stephen administered 
stimulants and nourishment according to his 
best judgment. 

The night wore slowly away, and still no one 
came from the wreck. 

The “‘rescue,’’ as those are called who have 
been rescued from the sea, breathed enough to 
show that life still lingered, and no more. 

After a time the fire burned low, and Stephen 
Tose to put on more wood. 

While drawing the coals together, he was 
startled by a cry from the bunk, and turning 
towards it, he saw his ward trying to raise him- 
self from the bed. 

“Help! help!’’ called the “rescue.’’ 
me up!” 

“No, no!” cried Stephen, in alarm. 
still; it may be death for you to stir!” 

“I’m going fast. Lift me up!’ and as he 
gasped the words, the young man actually suc- 
ceeded in drawing himself up into a sitting post- 
ure, thongh the struggle to do so was evidently 
terrible. © 


‘Help 


“Lie 





“Cut open my shirt,” he said, faintly; 
and as Stephen hastened to comply, he 
added,— 

“Now unfasten my belt.’’ 

Drawing the belt from around his waist 
he handed it to Stephen, saying,— 

“Take this, and’”’—— 

The sentence was never finished. The 
words expired on the speaker's lips. His 
head eank forward, and his hands dropped 
heavily on the bed. 

Stephen hurriedly thrust the belt into 
his guernsey, caught the falling form in 
his arms, and endeavored once more to 
revive the fading spark of life. He labored 
earnestly and long, using every means he 
could think of, but in vain. 

Convinced at last that his task was 
hopeless, Stephen turned from the bunk 
worn out and sad at heart. He found his 
neglected fire had burned to ashes on the 
hearth, and while he was rebuilding it 
the crew of the station returned from the 
wreck. They brought with them several 
“rescues,” the room at station No. 7 be- 
ing overcrowded. 

Among those they brought was a wom- 
an and child, whom Capt. Wooley con- 
signed to Stephen’s care, asking him to 
take them home to his mother, who would 
provide for their wants and make them 
comfortable. 

The lad took the little one on his arm, 
and carrying a ship’s lantern, he led the 
way home. His mother was sitting up 
waiting for him fast asleep in her arm- 
chair. He gave the shipwrecked mother 
and baby into her charge, and then wea- 
rily went to his own room for a few hours’ 
rest, 

On taking off his guernsey, the belt, 
which he had forgotten, fell to the floor. 

“There,”’ he said to himself, “how stu- 
pid! That is a money-belt probably, and 
I ought to have turned it over to Capt. 
Wooley.” 

Then thinking there might be wet 
papers in the belt, he decided to open it, 
and spread the contents on the floor to 


He knelt down, unfastened the straps, 
and turned back the lappets. 

There was a paper in the wallet quite 
dry, the belt being waterproof. He picked up 
the paper, and under it lay a package of money. 

He placed the light on the floor, and regarded 
the package with curious interest. As he looked, 
he saw to his amazement on the top of the pack- 
age a thousand-dollar bank-bill. 

He had never seen so much money in hie life, 
and had not known before that there was ench a 
thing as a thonsand-dollar bill in the world. 

He stared at it as if fascinated, and pored over 
it with intense scrutiny until every line was 
stamped upon his mind. After a time the 
thought came,— 

“Whose money is this?” 

He had been cold, kneeling on the floor partly 
undressed, but now a feverish heat flashed over 
him, asa thought came of all he could accom- 
plish with this money lying before his dazzled 
eyes if it were only his own. 

And why not his own? To whom did it be- 
long if not to him? Wasn't the belt a fair prize 
cast up by the sea, with no one to claim it? 

No living soul probably had any knowledge of 
the belt or of the money, and all he had to do 
was—to do nothing. The belt had been given to 
him,—why should he give it to some one else 
who had no more claim to it than he. 

But then Capt. Wooley was very scrupulous to 
have everything of value turned over to the 
proper officials and duly accounted for. 

‘Well, perhaps the belt ought to be given up; 
but then two of those wonderful big bills would 
pay off the mortgage. 
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There were other bills in the package, and two 
of thei would hardly be missed; two out of so 
many would be no more than a fair salvage, and 
no one need ever know a word about it. 

As these suggestions whirled through his 
mind, the boy took up tke belt, put it under his 
pillow, and crawled into bed. He was sorely 
tired, but so desperately wide awake that it 
seemed as though he could never sleep again. 
He tossed from one side of the bed to the other, 
and rolled over and over, unable to lie still an 
instant, 

A thousand projects came to his mind for 
quietly buying up the mortgage without any one 
being the wiser, not even his mother. 

His thoughts seemed to run like lightning, and 
his head throbbed violently. His eyes were 
burning hot, and the lids refused to close. Ever 
before them he could see that thousand-dollar 
bill, as if in a picture of fire. 

His mouth and throat were parched, and his 
lips were dry, and at last he had to sit up in bed, 
so intense were his feelings. Then, in hia dis- 
tress, it occurred to him that he had neglected 
to say the prayer his mother had tanght him to 
repent every night on going to bed. 

Stephen was not a religious boy,—thinking 
about as much and nbout as little of religious 
matters as active, driving-headlong boys of his 
age usually do,—but he loved his mother, and 
had always obeyed her wishes as well as her 
‘commands, 

Half mechanically and by force of habit he 
now slipped out of his bed and knelt beside it, 
to render thanks and implore protection in the 
‘simple form of words he had learned at his 
mother’s knee. 

He felt strangely ancomfortable as he bowed 
his head upon his hands, His mind was in such 
ca turmoil that he hardly realized what he was 
‘saying; but when the words, ‘Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil," rose to his 
tips, a sharp sense of their mighty meaning came 
upon him. 

So strong was this that he saw the right as he 
had not felt it before, and sprang to his feet, 
harried on his clothes, seized the belt in one 
band and his boots in the other, and ran down 
stairs in his stockings. 

As he opened the door the gray light of early 
morning atole in, and through the rain that was 
still falling he could see the smoke curling over 
the tops of the neighbors’ kitchen chimneys. 
Hastening down to the station, he found Capt. 
Wooley standing in the door, in angry discussion 
with a low-browed, black-visaged man in sailor 
togs. 

““*Longshore pirates!’’ the man was saying as 
‘Stephen came np. 

“Pirates!’ shouted the captain, hot with 
wrath. ‘‘We’ve saved many a hundred thou- 
sand dollars first and last, and no one ever lost 
a dollar by us since I've been on this shore!” 

“Cap’n,’’ said Stephen, “‘here’s a belt the poor 
‘fellow in the bunk had on last night. I ought to 
have turned it in when you came back from the 
wreck, but I forgot it at the moment.” 

“There!” cried the captain; ‘what did I tell 
you? I knew the money would turn up if it was 
‘on onr shore!” 

“Yes, yes!’ said the dark-looking man; 
“that’s it. Give it here; I'll take charge of it.” 

“Not much!” answered Capt. Wooley. “You 
‘may be the young man’s brother, as you claim, 
‘but if 30, your looks belie you. I'l] put the seal 
‘of the United States Life-Saving Service on his 
‘effects, and his relatives will get possession ia 
‘due course, and if you are one, you'll then get 
your share.” 

The black-browed sailor turned away looking 
blacker than ever, and was no more seen at sta- 
tion No. 6. When he was gone, the captain 
commended Stephen for bringing back the 
money; but the boy, red with shame and con- 
trition, stopped him, and humbly confessed how 
he had been tempted and how saved. 

The captain was troubled with a little fit of 
conghing just then, and somehow he could not 
wee very well for a few minutes. Then he was 
quite grave, and for a long time silent; but he 
never seemed to think any the less of Stephen, 
after all. 

He told the story of the belt to the friends of 
the deceased when they came down from New 
York a day or two later, and for years afterward, 
unti] the mortgage was paid off, a check for the 
amount of the interest regularly came by mail to 


Mrs. Hendrickson just before quarter-day. 
J. V. 8. 


gas 
Dion’? Want so Much Money.—When Prof. 
Agassiz said, “I cannot afford time to make 
money,” he expressed the sentiment of every 
high-minded worker who aims at nobler results 
than personal gain. 
A story is told of a celebrated professor in 
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Germany whose literary works commanded & 
ready and large prices. He was absolutely 
ignorant of all details of business, and left every- 
thing in the hands of his publisher. Lately the 
latter went to pay him a large sum on account 
of copyright funds. The professor was in dis- 
tress, 

“What shall I do with all this money?” he 
asked. 

“Put it out at interest,’ responded the man of 
business, 

“No, no, that will never do, for don't you see 
there would be ever so much more of it, which 
would only make the matter worse?” 

If every man were content with just what he 
needs, and no more, and labored only for indus- 
try's sake, and to do good, no murders by “‘com- 
munists”’ (like the attempted assassination of 
Emperor William), orany similar violence, would 
be heard of again. 

eg 
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A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
in Four Cuarters.—Cuap. I 

Billy Perew sat op a shuck-bottomed chair, in 
An uncarpeted room. Ostensibly, he was study- 
ing his algebra example! but anybody who 
knew Billy would have felt morally certain that 
he was not working his algebra examples. He 
was a fat, ensy, good-natured boy, who dreamed 
at his books, and waked up at his play. In re- 
ality, he was at this moment playing ‘‘tit, tat, 
tow,’ with an imaginary boy who lost every 
game. 

Mrs. Beck appeared at the door of the room, 
She was followed by a slim, lean-faced boy, who 
had large earnest eyes, the shade of a ripe mus- 
cadine. His hair was very black, straight as a 
lead-pencil, and lay flat to his head, hanging low 
over his forehead, and creeping down the neck 
under the shirt-collar. 

“Here is a playfellow for you, Billy,’’ Mrs. 
Beck said. and with the words she drew the boy 
from behind to the front of her, and gently 
pushed him into the room. ‘Jerome Budd’s his 
name. You must be good to one another.” 

Each boy looked at the other as though he felt 
very much ashamed of being in this world, and 
was ready to apologize for the fact on the spot. 
Both laughed in an awkward way; not because 
there was anything to Inugh at, but because they ; 
did not know what else to do. 

Then Mrs. Beck went away. 

Jerome Budd, casting about him for some re- 
lef for his embarrassment, discovered, with a 
thrill of joy, that a wooden chair stood by the 
door, He could seat himself without showing 
that other boy how he did his walking. 

Into the chair he stumbled, and then the two 
boys sat without a word, eying each other. 
Not that they stared boldly into each other's 
eyes, as is the way with most boys in these dem- 
ocratic days of free intercourse. 

This writing is about events that took place 
thirty-five years ago, and about people in South- 
western Tennessee. 

Neither Billy nor Jerome had been much used 
to human society. They had not learned to gaze 
into a stranger's face without blinking. In their 
mutual investigations, they were quite accom- 
modating to each other. 

First, Billy would gaze at Jerome’s peaked 
face, with seeming intent to draw his likeness; 
and accommodating Jerome would -facilitate the 
study by staring at the wall, or the floor, or the 
window, as if unconscious that there was an- 
other boy in the room. 

When Jerome could not stand this another 
minute, he would turn his eyes on Billy, as if to 
say, ‘‘Now it’s my turn;” and Billy, as though 
assenting, would begin to gaze at the wall, or 
floor, or window, and so give Jerome a chance. 

For ten minutes, this kind of gay interchange 
went on; then Billy Perew’s fat face smiled, and 
he asked a question. 

“Are you going to come to school?” 

“Yes, I’ve come to go to school,’’ Jerome an- 
swered, his great wan eyes now looking into 
Billy's, twinkling down between cushions of fat. 

There ensued another period of silence, in 
which the boys again took turns at gazing into 
each other's faces and at each other's clothes, 
At length, Billy asked,— 

“Do you like to go to school?” 

Jerome said, ‘‘Yes.”” 

Then there was another prolonged silence. 
Jerome wondered if Billy liked to go to school. 
Then he made up his mind to ask Billy, and did 
ask him. 

“No,” said Billy. ‘I despise to go to school. 
“I despise ‘Tare and Tret.’ ‘Tare and Tret’ 
make me fret.” 

There was another silence. Then Billy added, 
“Tare and Tret’ make me do something else. 


I don’t like that ole Murray's Grammar, an’ I 
hate nachural ph'los’phy. I think them girls, 
Ca’lline an’ Emily, in ph’los'phy, ask Mts. B—— 
a heap of silly questions.” 

Billy was studying Blake’s Nataral Philoso- 
phy, in which natural laws and phenomena 
are discussed in conversations between ‘Mrs. 
B—,”’ “Emily” and “Caroline.” 

“I despise both them girls. They're the big- 
gest geese ever I did seo!"’ Billy said all this 
with a good-natured smile on his fat face, as if 
he were telling about his loves. ‘‘Do you live 
round about here, anywhere?’ he asked, chang- 
ing the subject. 

Jerome unwonnd his legs and wound them up 
again. Then he replied, “I live toler’ble near 
here; about fourteen miles on the turnpike road, 
to’a’ds Memphis. Do you live toler’ble near?” 

“Jus’ toler’ble; live nawth, sixteen miles,”’ 

Now that the ice was fairly broken, Billy pro- 
ceeded to ask the question which he had been 
wanting to ask for a half-hour,— 

“Does your pa raise cotton?’ 

“T haven't got any pa. I live with my aunt,” 
Jerome answered. ‘‘She raises cotton.” 

“How many hands does she work?” 

Jerome rearranged his lower extremities, while 
a pale flush came into his lean face. He had 
been asked a question commonly asked among 
school -children. A pupil's standing in school 
depended then largely upon the number of ne- 
groes of which his father was master. 

Billy was always quite forward in putting the 
question, probably because he felt entirely ready 
to meet the rebound question. 

Instead of replying, Jerome gazed intently at 
the red likeness of a peacock on the chimney- 
acreen, and tried to look as though he had not 
heard Billy’s question. But Billy was aching to 
tell about the number of negroes his father 
owned; so, without long waiting, he repeated 
the question. 

“How many hands does your aunt own?” 

He was suspicious, from Jerome’s manner, 
that the number was nothing to brag of; but he 
was unprepared for the answer, given in the one 
syllable, ‘‘Six;’’—so unprepared that he cried 
out, as if shocked,— 

“Why, aren’t you ashamed? My pa’s got 
four hundred.” 

Jerome was ashamed. He was not a coward. 
In the main, he was a plucky boy. He would 
risk his lean slim body any time to defend a girl 
ora weaker boy. He was always ready to ven- 
ture into ticklish places in pursuit of sport, 
while on a coon or ’possam hunt, he always 
showed grit. 

And now he would not stoop to misrepresent 
his aunt’s means. He would not even apologize 
for the number, six; but if he could have been 
spared the telling of it toa boy who hailed from 
a plantation of four hundred slaves, he would 
have been very, very glad. 

As he sat there, with a burning at his heart, 
he heard footateps and voices in the next room. 
He turned his head, hoping that it was his Cousin 
Volney, come from her lessons. 

Mrs. Beck soon reappeared at the door, accom- 
panied by a girl of perhaps fourteen, who wore 
a balzareen dress, though the time was Novem- 
ber. But November in this clime was fair of 
feature, and breathed only mildness. The bal- 
zareen was almost white, with great houquets of 
bright flowers sprinkled over it. The colors 
were rich and bright, in harmony with the girl's 
chestnut hair, brown eyes and clear cheeks, in 
which there always seemed a blush just start- 
ing. 

The skirt scarcely reached tu the knee; from 
which, to the black kid slippers, there hung 
over the white stockings large loose pantalets of 
white linen, worked in herring-bone pattern, 
and ruffled with linen cambric. 

The slippers were held to the shapely foot by 
half-inch ribbons, crossed on the instep, and 
tied in a double bow on the outside of the ankle. 

The dress-ekirt was very unlike the scant, 
pinned-back skirts of recent fashion. It was cut 
in straight widths, and was, consequently, no 
wider at the hem than at the top, where it was 
gathered to the close-fitting ‘‘body.”” 

It was worn over six or eight fall, stiffiy- 
starched petticoats, so that this girl in her teens 
looked much the shape of a full-blown peony, or 
rather, like a spread umbrella. 

And wasn’t she a sight to behold—this Volney 
Gates? you ask. 

That’s just the question Volney used to ask 
when her grandma told about the girl who wore 
gored dresses in the good old times when grand- 
ma was in her teens. 

“This is your cousin, Volney Gates,” Mrs. 
Beck said to Jerome, 

The boy rose from his chair, his face aflame, 
irresolute as to how he should meet his cousin, 





It begins with ‘s.’ Idon’t like ‘Tare and Tret;’ 





But Volney, with rendy tact and frankness, | 
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though with heightened color, went straight np 
to him, took his hand, and raised her face ty his 
for a kiss. ‘This Jerome gave, though in a 
smothering confusion. 

“I'm glad to see you,”’ she said. 

“I am, too,” stammered Jerome, and then 
amended it by saying, “I mean, I'm glad to ree 
you, too.”” 





(To be continued.) 
———_+or—__—__ 
For the Companion. 


HOW THE THIEVES WERE 
CAUGHT. 

When a boy, the narrator of the following adven- 
tare lived on a farm in the State of Maine. The 
town in which the farm was located was separatcd 
by the Androscoggin River from a larger town, 
which is the seat of the well-known B—— College. 

There were often wild boys there as students, 
and even on our side of the river we not unfre- 
quently were made to suffer from their recklew 
pranks. 

There was one class of sophomores who particn- 
larly distinguished themselves by their nocturnal 
raids into the surrounding country. Three or four 
of the members of this class, said to have been the 
sons of rich men in the South and West, during the 
autumn of one year, in the fine September nights, 
used frequently to hire one or more teams from the 
livery-stables, and start out bent upon all sorte of 
thieving. 

Thieving is a harsh word, yet thieving it was, and 
pretty mean thieving, too, even though the young 
men did it for sport. 

Hardly any household article left out doors over 
night was safe from them. They would carry off 
anything—not too big for a horse to draw. 

The family living on the farm next below us lest 
one night a wash-tub containing clothes, which had 
been left in soak on the kitchen piazza. 

Only a few nights after, my father lost an ox-yoke, 
with bows, staple and ring all in it. A week or two 
later, when the leaves had fallen,a neighbor saw 
the yoke in the top of a great maple-tree beside the 
road, half a mile from the house. 

These are specimens of their pranks. What they 
especially seemed to delight in was the stealing of 
garden sauce and other farm produce. 1t was said 
that they used to hold “barbecues” Saturdays in the 
pine woods just south of the college, and roast and 
boll in wasteful profusion the spoils thus taken from 
the farmers. 

My father had that yeara fine field of corn and 
pumpkins. After the corn had been harvested, of 
course the yellow pumpkins showed to great ad- 
vantage in the bare field. Some of them were the 
largest I have ever seen. Three or four were so ex- 
traordinary that we intended to take them to the 
County Fair which was hold in our town every year 
aboat the 10th of October. 

One night several of the largest of these pump- 
kins disappeared. By wheel tracks we knew that a 
carriage had been driven along in the road opposite 
the field, and had there been turned, as if the occu- 
pants had gone back. 

‘We heard from the pumpkins next day. The col- 
lege boys had made them into huge heads, with 
openings in each for the features of a face, and 
had set them upon gate-posts before the houses over 
at B——, with candles inside to light up the gro- 
teaque countenances. 

The next night my brother Frank and I went toa 
husking-bee at the “Bay.” We did not get home 
till nearly twelve o'clock. Just as we turned into 
the yard, Frank said to mo, “Isn't that a top-buggy 
standing up there in the road?’ 

It looked like one, for the night was not very 
dark. While we sat in the wagon endeavoring to 
aseure ourselves if our conjectures were correct, we 
saw the figare of a man get over the wall besido the 
field. 

“It’s those college chaps,” Frank exclaimed, “after 
more pumpkins! Let's go for them!” 

“Better rnn down and get Libe C—,’ I said. 

Libe worked on the farm next to ours, and had 
been to the husking with us. He was a large, mus- 
cular boy. I thought if we were going to have an 
encounter with the thieves, it would be well to have 
a strong reinforcement, so I ran for Libe while 
Frank hastily unharncssed our horse. 

Libe was just going to bed when I reached the 
house. 

“Oh, we can’t catch 'em!" he said. “They've got 
a fast horse, and they'll drive like fury.” 

“Then let's go horseback,” I said. 

“That we can do;” and out he turned and went 
to the barn for Mr. R—’s old Nance, 

Tran back. Frank had just taken the horse fron 
our wagon. There was another work-horse in the 
barn; I wasn't long bridling him. We did not stop 
for saddles. Frank caught up a gond-stick and 
monnted, and I took the heavy whip from the wagon 
and jumped upon the work-horse. By the tine we 
were ready Libe came up at a canter. 

Up the road we could still see the buggy, and rode 
for it at a gallop. Three fellows were just getting 
over the wall, each with two big pumpkins in his 
arms. They saw us, and knew our object. 

“Pile in! The Philistines are coming!" we heard 
one exclaim to the others, 

“Here, you pumpkin thieves,” Frank shouted, 
“drop those pumpkins!" 

“Not much!" one shouted back. 
you can!" 

They tossed the pumpkins into the buggy. Two of 





“Get them If 





the yonng fellows scrambled into it also. There wns 
not room for the third thief. He sprang on bebind. 
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‘The whip was then laid on the horse, and the animal 
started into a run just as we galloped up. 

«<<Come on with your old racko’bones!” shouted 
the fellow on the back of the buggy. 

Then commenced the most exciting race that I 
ever participated in. We soon were near enough to 
strike at the hind fellow. He was hanging on as 
best he could, and hooting at and chaffing us. I 
‘was determined to give him a blow with my whip; 


but he kicked out vigorously at my horse's head 
every time I came within reach, and yelled like an 
Apache. We were going at fullspring. Their horse 
The road was rough, and the 


was in a keen run. 
mud-puddles were frequent, for there had been 
heavy rains. 

‘When they went through one of the puddles, the 
mud and water would fly several feet high, and then 
they would all whoop. 

Going through those “pitch-ups,” the fellow be- 
lhind was bounced severely. He held on, however, 
though he must have been braised and smeared with 
mud. 

For three miles the race continued. Then the 
heavy lond began to weary their horse. Frank 
whipped up his horse to dart past them, and so catch 
theirs by the bridle. Just as he was opposite their 
buggy, they threw out a big pumpkin right under 
his horse’s feet. 

The horse stumbled, went partly on its knees 
out into the ditch, and Frank was nearly thrown 
over its head. 

At that the thieves set upa sbout of laughter, and 
called to us to try it again. 

In the meantime I had dashed up behind, and had 
improved an opportunity to get one good cut at the 
rear fellow's legs. 

“‘You hairy barbarian!” he screamed; “I'd like to 
get at you for a minute!” 

1 was whipping up for another blow when one of 
the fellows in front stood up and threw a pumpkin 
behind. It came within a hand’s breadth of my 
head. 

«T'Ll stop your fun!” he shouted, and in a moment 
more another came. It was not easy to dodge them 
at such short range, and the huge missiles rather 
kept us back. 

Meanwhile, we had run through one little village, 
and were rattling down towards the toll-bridge over 
the Androscoggin. The tollman heard us coming. 
He had just let a belated team through, and stood 
holding his lantern on the steps of his little house. 

Seeing us coming at such a rate, he shonted, 
“Stop!” I thonght best to pull up, for there wns 
ten dollars fine for “running toll; but those sophs 
put on the whip still harder. 

The tollman jumped to close the gate. It was 
made to swing quickly, and I think he would have 
stopped them, but one of those young scamps stood 
up, and with both hands threw s pumpkin at the 
tollman’s head. 

He dodged it, and past they went like an arrow, 
and through the long, dark bridge. The gate swung 
just in time to stop us. The tollman was very 
angry. Before we could make him understand the 
matter, the thieves had got over the bridgeand were 
nenr the college, where we did not care to follow 
them. 

However, we had forced them to throw over most 
of the pumpkins, and we heard that they had to pay 
twenty dollars to satisfy the bridge owners. 

They did not care much for that, however, for not 
more than two days after they rode past our house. 
It was evidently a reconnoitering tour; but the 
pumpkins had been gathered. 

‘They drove slowly along the road below the field. 
‘There they saw something we were quite anxious 
they should not ace. 

Ona little flat between the pumpkin field and the 
house, we had planted a late varietylof pop-corn. In 
the middle of the pop-corn patch, so as to be hidden 
by it, was a nice bed of water and musk-melons. 

‘The family had eaten several of the ripened 
metons, but there were still eighteen or twenty 
large ones on the vines. 

Frank and I had cut up and shocked the pop-corn 
only the day before; that left the melon-bed ex- 
posed. It was not more than ten or fifteen rods 
from the road. 

‘As the college boys were looking towards the 
pumpkin-fleld they evidently saw the melons, for 
they tnrned back the top of their buggy, and one of 
them stood up on the seat to get a better view of the 
field. Not content with that, he leaped to the 
ground and mounted the stone wall, and looked in 
the direction of the tempting fruit. 

It was a few minutes before tea-time. Mother and 
ny sister Nell happened to see all this from the back 
window. Nell was that fall attending school at 
Kent's Hill, but had come home for a few days to 
help mother prepare for the fair. She was a wide- 
awake girl, and had often attended social gatherings 
at B—, and knew some of the college students. 

At the supper-table Nell laughed and said, “Weil, 
Frank, our melons are ‘spoken for.’”” 

Of course after hearing from them what they had 
seen, we at once decided to get the melons in be- 
fore dark that night. 

“But I do wish we conld catch those scamps!”” 
Frank said, “Just trap ‘em, and completely get the 
letter of "em! It would do me a hundred dollars’ 
worth of good!” 

All through sapper plans were discussed as to the 
bert method by which to trap the thieves with 
their plunder. About half a mile from our farm, 
on the road to B—, there was an old hop-house, 
where hops had been cured for baling. 

For a number of seasons it had not been used. 
‘The basement, where the furnace for drying the 








hops was set, was of brick. It was here that the 
sophs had stopped the night they made the jacko’- 
lanterns. The chips and trimmings of the pumpkins 
were seen there next day scattered over the floor. 

At length Nell declared that she had a plan that 
she felt sure would be successfal. 

“Go to the fleld and get the melons that are 
there!” she exclaimed. 

After supper Frank and I gathered them. There 
were two bushel baskets full. Nell had gone to Mr. 
R—’s after Cora R—,, who wasa friend of hers. 
In the evening they both came into the house dressed 
in red hoods and thick shawls. Cora’s little brother 
Benny, a boy nine or ten years old, was with them. 

Nell told us we must take one of the baskets of 
melons and a lantern, and bring with us Libe, for 
he might be needed. 

Aiter he came to the house we all set off for the 
old hop-house. Nell would not tell us her plan at 
first. She was full of mischief; so was Cora. 

At the hop-house we ate a melon or two, and then 
waited for the moon to rise. It did not rise till 
nearly nine o'clock that night. We knew the sophs 
would not be likely to make their raid before ten. 
It was fully that hour when we heard a carriage 
coming up the road. While still twenty or thirty 
rods away, we saw that it was a top-buggy. 

“It’s the sophs,” whispered Nell. ‘Now set the 
basket of melons here in front of the door. Put the 
lantern by it. You, Benny, sit down beside the 
basket and go to cutting a melon. The rest of you 
must slip out at the little back door, and keep ont 
of sight behind the hop-house till you are wanted.” 

She and Cora sat down beside the basket and fell 
to devouring musk-melon. 

The buggy came on up the hill. It was the sophs. 
They had come round by another road, had tried the 
melon-patch and found—no melons. 

Coming to the hop-house, we heard one suddenly 
exclaim in a low voice, ‘Look there, fellows,—just 
look there!” 

“Ho, ho!” they all cried, and pulled up and 
stared,—as well they might at such a tableau! 

Then one said, “Good-evening, ye fair ones! That 
looks good. Where'd ye get em?” 

The girls made no answer. 

“I say, my dears,” exclaimed another, “you seem 
to have had better luck than we. Divide with us, 
and we'll bear you company.”* 

“No, indeed, we won't!” cried Cora, tartly. “You 
may steal your own melons.” 

“Well said!” shouted one. “But by Jove, I reck- 
on you've got the very melons we were after! Come, 
half is fair;” and out of the buggy they all three 
jumped. 

At that the girls sprang up, seized the basket be- 
tween them, and ran with it into the hop-house. 
The sophs dashed after them, crying, “Catch ‘em! 
Kiss *em! Make 'em divide!” 

In they went, and as they ran in, ont came Nell 
and Cora at the back door, and buttoned it. At the 
same instant Libe darted round the corner and shut 
the front door, hasped {t and put propa ngainst it. 
Frank and I were putting props against the little 
back door. It was all done in less than three sec- 
onds,—before they had time to even mistrust what 
we were doing. 

We had them in a pretty strong place, too. It was 
dark as midnight in there now the door was shut. 
Thoy seemed to think at first that it was Benny 
who had shut the door. ‘Here, you young cub,” one 
of them shouted, “open that door, or we will griddle 
yon!” 

Then they threw themselves against it to burst it 
open. It did not give way. Three or four times 
they threw their weight against the door, but the 
props held fast. I then went and hitched their 
horse, so he would not run away. 

When I came back they had adopted a milder 
tone. “I say, little fellow, let us out of here. We 
won't hurt you. Open the door, and you shall have 
fifty cents,” one of them said. 

Then Libe jeeringly said, “It will take more than 
fifty centa to get yon out of this little scrape. 
‘We've been after you for some time, and we've 
trapped you at last. You've stolen all the wash- 
tubs, and clothes, and ox-yokes, and pumpkins that 
you'll be likely to steal for some time to come. 
‘That may be fun for you, but to-night it is our turn. 
We've got quite a little bill against you.”” 

“O ho,” said one of them, “you're the fellows we 
fooled the other night, are you?” 

“The very boys,” said Frank. 

“Well, what do you propose to do about it?” one 
of them asked. 

“We propose to keep you here till morning, then 
send for the sheriff and give you a taste of jail life,” 
said Libe. 

“We'll sce about that!” they exclaimed. Then 
they got an old piece of joist and began to batter 
the door in earnest. Every blow made it crack. I 
thought they would break it. We planted half-n- 
dozen more props, and piled big stones against it. 
They battered the door for half an hour steadily, 
and there was some spicy and I'm afraid pretty 
wicked talk. 

Meantime, Benny and the girls had gone home. 
They sent Mr. R— to the hop-houre, and he 
brought three or foar other men living in the 
vicinity. 

The three sophs were fall of grit. They kept try- 
ing to get out, nnd threatening to thrash the whole 
crowd of us when they did get ont; and possibly 
they would, for they were desperate, and We were 
none of us fighting characters. But we had them in 
too strong a box; they couldn't burst it. 

There was some droll conversation back and forth, 
not worth the while to repeat. Several of us deter- 








for their fun. 


mined to remain on watch all night, for we meant 
they should not escape, and that they should suffer 


About four o’clock one of them hailed us, and 
asked if money would settle it, 

“Yes,” Frank told them. 

Well, how much?” asked another, 

“There are several little items in our bill against 


eight dollars. 


per dozen. 
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cording to size. Bows of lancewood, snakewood, 
yew, and other foreign woods, cost from two to 


Target arrows will range, according to their 
length, from two dollars and a half to five dollars 
Hunting arrows, with barbed piles, for 
large game, are still higher in price; while light 
birding arrows, with pewter heads, are cheaper. 


you,” said Frank. ‘For instance, one tub of clothes, 
ten dollars; two buggy-loads of pumpkins, five dol- 
lars; bother to find an ox-yoke in a tall naple-tree, 
two dollars; sundries, three dollars. Total, twenty 
dollars. 

They declared they would not pay it. 

“Very well, then, as soon as it’s light, we shall 
take your horee and buggy and go for the sheriff.”” 

“Go, if you wish to; no one cares!” 

A little after five Libe and I got into the buggy 
and tarned to go to B—. 

‘The sophs heard us, and called out to us to waita 
moment. Then they offered fifteen dollars, and 
finally said that they would pay the twenty to be 
“out of the beastly hole.” 

We told them to hand ont the money through a 
crack they had made in the door. At first they 
tucked out a suspicious-looking twenty-dollar note. 
It was no doubt a counterfeit bill. Frank pushed it 
back and told them that that bill would not answer. 
They demurred a while, and after some grumbling, 
passed out two tens in greenbacks. 

By this time five or six more men and boys had 
come up. Quite a crowd was gathering. Libe and 
Frank knocked away the props and let the thieves 
out. I did not know but they would attempt to 
retaliate when they got out. They looked as if they 
would like to do it, but after some talk and chaff 
back and forth (about the two ‘‘Delilahs,” as they 
called the girls), they got into their buggy and drove 
away just after sunrise. 





——+or____ 
For the Companion. 


ARCHERY. 

Archery is coming in fashion. It will not be long 
before the ringed targets will be seen, and the mel- 
low twang of bow-strings heard, on many a lawn 
and mead, from Maine to Texas. 

It is remarkable how popular this amusement is 
becoming. Thero seems to be a fascination about it 
that few can resist, now that attention has been di- 
rected towards it. The dealers in bows and arch- 
ery tackle can scarcely supply the demand. 
Clubs of merry boys and girls, young ladies and 
young gentlemen, and those not 80 young, are or- 
ganizing in many of our cities and large towns. 
Indeed, it appears as if archery would soon alinost 
take the place both of croquet and finger-smashing 
base-ball. 
Aclub forming for target practice should consist 
of at least four members, but a larger number than 
that will make a merrier company. 

Bown. 

If the bows are purchase, they should not be steel 
bows or metallic bows of any sort. The only how 
worthy of the name is the long bow, made of some 
good live, springy wood, such as second - growth 


Bow-strings come at twenty, twenty - five, and up 
to sixty cents each, and targets range in price from 
one dollar to six dollars. 

Quivers (with belt) made of tin, and covered with 
light leather, cost from one dollar to two dollars 
andahalf each. But for hunting excursions, quiv- 
era made of stiff harness leather, capable of holding 
two or three dozen arrows, are best. 

Bracers, or arm-guards, will cost about a dollar. 
These are to protect the left arm from the blows and 
chafing of the bow-string. 

The three-fingered shooting-glove for the right 
hand, having the finger-ends of some stiff smooth 
leather, is sold fora dollar. But an old kid or lisle- 
thread glove will answer nearly aa well. Many, 
too, will find that they do not need a “‘bracer.” 


How to Shoot. 

There is but one way to shoot well, and it is better 
to adopt that at the outset. 

First, brace the bow; that is to say, string it. For 
a bow should never be put away strung. Then put 
the arrow nock on the string with your right hand, 
while your left grasps the handle of the bow, hold- 
ing it horizontally, with the arrow on the string. 
Hook the first, second and third fingers under the 
string, taking the arrow between the jirst and second. 

Now, with the left hand, turn the bow till it 
stands perpendicularly before you, your left hand 
extended towards the target. 

Draw with your right and push firmly with your 
left hand till the arrow-head rests on the lowest 
Joint of your left forefinger. Your right hand will 
now touch your right ear. 

“Look straight and hard at the centre of the tar- 
get, but do not even glance at your arrow. Blindly 
direct your arrow by your rense of feeling. Let go.” 

The above are the directions given by Mr. Mau- 
rice Thompson, of Indiana, than whom there is no 
better living authority. 

Never try to “take aim,” nor sight along the 
arrow as if it were a gun-barrel, but shoot from your 
general sense of direction. Stick to this rule, even 
if at first your shots are very wild. 

When done shooting, even for an hour, unstring 
the bow. Give ita rest. Never put it away strung. 

After each day’s shooting, rub and polish it with 
ofl; or, better still, with a mixture of ofl and wax. 
A bow demands even more care than a rifle. It 
should always be kept in a dry chest or closet, and 
will do better service if kept wrapped in oil-skin or 
green baize. The object is to keep all moisture out 
of the grain and fibre of the wood. 


Home-Made Bows. 

Not only the bows, but the arrows and the entire 
outfit, can of conrse, be made at home, if for any 
Trexson & person does not wish to purchase them. 

It is not necessary that the bow should be made 
from any one particular kind of wood. Mulberry, 





white-ash, hickory, lancewoud, lemonwood, snake- 
wood, or English yew. 


hickory and red oak, are all suitable, and I have seen 
good bows of hazel, white maple and even of pop- 





Hitherto, English- 
made bows of yew have 
been held to be supe- 
rior to all others, and 
deservedly so; but this 
year there are manu- 
factured in America 
fine lancewood, ash and snakewood bows, that are 
every whit as good na the English bows in quality, 
and far superior in artistic finish. And the same 
may be anid of arrows. 

Bows are of various “weights.” By weight is 
meant the number of pounds in strength required to 
draw the bow,—not the weight of the bow literally. 
A thirty-pound bow is held to be about the right 
weight fora lady, ora lad of ten or twelve. One 
needs to be able to draw it without too great effort; 
in a word, steadily. 

For a youth of sixteen or twenty, a fifty-pound 
bow may prove the best weight. There are higher 
weights, running up to seventy-five, eighty, and a 
hundred pounds. 

A hundred-ponnd bow Is a powerful weapon, anf- 
ficient to bring down a deer, a bear, or even a tiger. 

The old English rule that the bow should be of the 
snme length as the person's height who nses it, isn 
very good one. This rule has its exceptions, how- 
ever. 

Arrows vary in length to suit the bow, from six- 
teen inches to three fect. The point or head of an 
arrow is called the pile; the shaft is termed the 
stele; the notch at the feathered end, the noek. All 
arrows must be feathered on two, or, better still, on 
three, sides of the stele near the nock,—either with 
the feathers of birds, or with hair-cloth,—and the 
steles of all arrows should be perfectly straight. 


The Cost of Bows, ctc. 
Good well-finished bows of sccond-growth ash and 





other American woods will this season be sold nt 
from one dollar to three dollars, or even more, ac- 


=D———___> 
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BOWS AND ARROWS. 


_————S SS 


lar. There is not s0 
much in the kind of 
wood as in having the 
piece well seasoned, 
and choosing a live, 
springy stick to start 
with. 

The writer once made a very powerful bow from 
the unwrought limb of a second-growth hemlock, 
which had been lying under cover for a year or 
more, and was as dry asa bone. And he once gota 
good bow out of the broken “tongue” of a mowing- 
machine, which was of tough white-ash; and another 
from an old sleigh-shaft, which was either of oak or 
hickory; it was so old and brown, it was hard to de- 
termine which; and this last would throw an arrow 
with amazing force. 

Mr. Thomipron says that the back of a bow should 
be made fint, and thé inside round. The fint back 
must follow the grain of the wood exactly. How 
much it should be shaved down can only be deter- 
mined by trying it, at times, as you work it. 

If horn tips are used, they can be carved from the 
ends of two cow-horns, having first soaked them 
soft in warm water. At the centre of the bow, glne 
ona hand-piece of velvet or baize. It is then ready 
for stringing. Very good bow-strings can be made 
from common shoemaker’s thread, or, ns it Is gen- 
erally called, “‘shoe-thread.” Bow-strings should 
not be very hard-twisted. 

In making arrows, the first thing to be thought of 
in to have the etole, or shaft, perfectly straight. 
Such can sometimes be obtained from astraight- 
grained pine or northern spruce. The writer once 
made some good steles from the sprouts of a clump 
of green osier. 

I recollect that I made the heads of these osier 
arrows heavy by boring out the heart of the sprout 
at that end with a gimlet, and inserting an ordinary 





ten-penny nail. 
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But if you wish to make arrows with barbed, | 


‘Aa it crashed down through the bush, I took 


or bodkin points, it is better to buy the points, | to my heels aud fled ignobly until I gained an 


or have them made bya smith. These poiuts | open space. 


The hound followed me, with the 


can then be inserted in a slit in the stele, and se- | huge cat charging at his heels. I let go another 
cured by a wrapping of twine or wire. For | shaft, but in my haste, made a clear miss. 


bird-arrows, blunt pewter heads can be ran, or 
moulded, on the ends of the shafts, 

The most delicate part of arrow-making is to 
properly feather the arrows. They should be 
featkered on three sides, near the nock end of 
the stele. 

Firat, mark the three sides each a third of the 
circumference of the stele apart. Then peel off 


“At this moment, Will came up and lodged 
an arrow in the animal's flank, while it was so 
close to me that I shot at it twice with my pistol, 
being here unable to use my bow. The hound 
gave it a yank or two; and Will got another 
arrow in about the middle of its long body. 

“This weakened it somewhat, and gave me a 
chance to send a round-pointed arrow through 





the outer skin of a goose-wing feather with the 
broad vane attached, and glue one of these vanes 
to each of the three sides, 

Feathers from the wing of a duck, or those of 
a partridge, or common barn fowl, will answer, 
but those from a goose-wing are held to be best. 
The vanes are sometimes dyed scarlet, which 
assists in finding the arrow. 

A good target can be made of pasteboard, and 
set up in a split stick, stuck inthe ground; and 
arm-guards can be gotten up from a piece of 
firm, polished leather, with elastic bands to hold 
it upon the arm. 


Shooting a Panther with a Bow. 


Now we will tell how Mr. Thompson, whom 
we have quoted, shot a panther down in Florida, 
where he was bow-shovuting with his brother 
Will. They had with them a hound, and a 
negro cook named ‘‘Cesar.’’ 

One night, while Mr. Thompson was sound 
asleep in a hammock, and his brother and Cesar 
were equally sound asleep in their tent, they 
were all suddenly startled by the hound, which 
made snch a tremendous rush after something 
that it knocked down the tent. Mr. Thompson 
jumped out of the hammock, seized his bow and 
quiver, and ran after the hound, while Will and 
Cwsar were sheuting and struggling out from 
beneath the tent. 

“T tore after the hound,’’ says Mr. Thompson, 
“through slash and brush. Will and Cesar were 
coming after me, as I could tell by their shouts. 
A run of half a mile brought me up with the 
honnd. 

“T found him barking and snapping savagely 
in the centre of a circular tuft of water-bushes, 
on the top of a clump of which I saw the pan- 
ther, in a crouching attitude, its eyes flaming, 
its hair erect, and its claws spread out, the very 
picture of fury. Iwas within forty feet of it 
before I was aware of the fact. 

“J started back before the wild glare of its 
eyes, The animal really looked twice its natu- 
tal size. My nerve came to me in a moment, 
however. Fixing a broad-headed arrow to the 
string, I centred my gaze full in the face of the 
cat, and drew steadily till I félt the barb touch 
my left knackles,—this told me that I had put on 
a weight equal to eighty pounds,—then I let go. 

“No doubt I was a little excited, but I did not 
make a bad shot. The arrow struck the ani- 
mal's ear, and cutting across its neck, passed 
throngh the point of its shoulder. 

“You have seen a flying-squirrel spread itself 
out as thin as a bit of buckskin, and sail 
slowly off from the top of a tree. Well, likea 
huge flying-squirrel, wounded, infuriate, terri- 
ble, that catamount transformed itself into a 
monster bat, and sailed right out into the air 
towards me. 

“I shall never forget the glare of the thing's 
eyes as it shot level along the tops of those 
scrubby little trees somewhat lower than my 
head. Of course it fell short of me; but for the 
second or two it remained in the air, I felt sure 
ft would strike me full in the face. 





its right shoulder. 
rushed in and closed up the fight with a few 
tremendous blows from a iong pine knot.’” 


And at this juncture, Cesar 





—$+49+——. 
VETOES. 


On the 29th of April President Hayes returned 
to the House of Representatives, with his objec- 
tions to its passage, the Army Appropriation 
Bill. That was the fourth time he had exercised 
the veto power conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution. 

On the 1st of May the question upon passing 
the bill over the veto was taken by Congress, 
and as there was not a two-thirds majority in 
favor of its passage, the bill was lost. 

The exercise of the veto power by Presidents 
has been very rare. Since the Constitution was 
adopted, the average has been barely one veto a 
year, and most of the vetoes have been sent in 
by five Presidents. 

Gen. Grant, in his eight years of service, 
vetoed twenty-six bills. Almost all of thei were 
private bills involving some principle which the 
President regarded as important. The only 
great public measure vetoed by him was that 
known as the “Inflation Bill of 1874," which 
failed to pass after the veto. Only two of the 
twenty-six were passed finally, in spite of the 
President's objections. 

President Johnson stands second in the num- 
ber of his vetoes, which were seventeen. The 
bills objected to were all public bills. Most of 
them were on subjects connected with the recon- 
struction of the Southern States. Fifteen of 
these bills were passed over the executive veto, 
and two only failed. 

Gen. Jackson vetoed twelve bills, President 
Tyler nine, and Mr. Pierce nine. Five of those 
objected to by Mr. Pierce were the only: ones 
that were passed after the veto. They all au- 
thorized internal improvements, which were 
favored by the Whigs, and opposed by the 
Democrats. 

During the eight years Washington was Presi 
dent, only two vetoes were sent to Congress. 
Neither of the Adamses returned a bill, nor did 
Jefferson, Taylor or Fillmore. Mr. Monroe, who 
was President eight years, vetoed only one bill, 
and Mr. Lincoln returned one resolution, but no 
bill. Six vetoes were written by Madison, three 
by Polk, four by Buchanan, and four thus far 
by Hayes, making the total number up to this 
time ninety-fonr. 

The practice, it will be seen, is much more 
common of late than it was formerly. In the 
first sixty-four years of the Government under 
the Constitution, there were only thirty-two 
vetoes; in the last twenty-five years, there have 
been sixty-two. It is still not common enough 
to take away the respect which should be paid 
to such messages. 

In some State governments, vetoes are as 
plenty as blackberries. The day before President 
Hayes returned the Army bill to Congress, the 
Governor of New York sent eight veto messages 
to the Leginlature of that State, 
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In almost all the Governments of the world ' 
sn absolute or limited veto power resides in the 
Chief of State, whatever may be his title,—King, 
Emperor, or President. In some countries, the 
right is freely exercised; in others, as in Great 
Britain, it is seldom or never used. 

The provision of our Constitution in this re- 
spect isa wise one. The President can check 
the hasty impulses of Congress, but he cannot 
prevent the enactment of measures upon which 
the two Houses are very strongly bent. The 
veto power thus becomes a decidedly conserva- 
tive influence upon Congress, without being 
dangerously obstructive. 

There are very few measures so imperatively 
necessary to the public welfare that it would be 
a serious injury to the country to delay the pas- 
sage of them until a new President could be 
elected. If the people have set their hearts upon 
the passing of any law, they have full power to 
accomplish their object by making choice of a 
President and a Congress who will carry out 


their wishes. 
eg 


For the Companton. 


WHERE ART THOU? 


Oh. who can stretch hinself in ease 
Before the world’s grent stirring deeds, 
Who indolently bow, 
When heroes, saints and sages all 
Do after him'uncensing call. 
“0 idler, where art thou?” 
From the German. 





BISMARCK. 

In the eyes of the multitude, Bismarck is a 
great but unscrupulous statesman, intent upon 
uniting Germany and making it the leading na- 
tion of Europe. As a man, he seems hard- 
headed, self-willed, and iron-handed. As a 
ruler, he is looked upon as the incarnation of 
the despotic spirit, a believer in force, an infidel 
as to moral suasion. 

Many persons who sympathize with his policy 
censure the means by which he executes it. 
They do not consider that so long as that policy 
ia threatened from within and without, the 
Chancellor must trust in force; nor do they read 
the lesson of the centuries, Force must rule until 
Right reigns. 

The fact is not apprehended by the unthink- 
ing multitude, that the work of grafting a states- 
man’s policy into the organic life of a nation, 
requires, like grafting a fruit-tree, excision, in- 
cision, pressure and time. 

But it is not of Bismarck’s policy we would 
write, but of that which few credit him with 
possessing,—his religious belief. Strange as it 
may seem to those who know only the Chancel- 
lor, Bismarck is not only a religious man, but 
his religion is the foundation of his policy. 

Dr. Busch, one of the statesman’s secretaries, 
in a recent book, ‘‘Bismarck in the Franco-Ger- 
man War,” narrates incidents, and reports pri- 
vate conversations which justify this assertion. 

On the eve of his leaving Berlin to join the 
army, the Chancelior partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The solemn rite was celebrated in his own 
room, that it might not appear as an exhibition 
of official piety. 

One morning, Bismarck was called suddenly 
from his bed to see a French general. Dr. 
Busch, on entering the bedroom, just after the 
chief had left it, found everything in disorder. 
On the floor was a book of devotion, ‘Daily 
Watchwords and Texts of the Moravian Breth- 
ren for 1870.”’ On the table by the bed was an- 
other, ‘Daily Refreshment for Believing Chris- 
tians.”” 

“The Chancellor reads in them every night,” 
said Bismarck’s valet to Dr. Busch, seeing his 
surprise. 

One day, while dining with his staff, several of 
whom were ‘“‘free-thinkers,”? Bismarck turned 
the conversation into a serious vein. A secre- 
tary had spoken of the feeling of duty which 
pervaded the German Army, from the private to 
the general. 

Bismarck caught the idea and tossed it still 
higher. “The feeling of duty.” he said, “ina 
man who submits to be shot dead on his post, 
alone, in the dark, is due to what is left of belief 
in our people. He knows that there is Some 
One who sees him when the lieutenant does not 
see him.” 

“Do you believe, Your Excellency,” asked a 
secretary, ‘‘that they really reflect on this?” 

“Reflect? —no; it is a feeling, 2 tone, an in- 
stinct. If they reflect, they lose it. Then they 
talk themselves out of it, 

“How,” Bismarck continued, “without faith 
in a revealed religion, in 2 God who wills what 
is good, in a Supreme Judge, and in a future 
life, men can live together harmoniously, each 
doing his duty and letting every onc else do his, 
I do not understand.” 

There was a panse in the conversation, and 





the Chancellor then gave expression to his faith, 
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“If I were no longer a Christian,” he said, ‘I 
would not remain for an hour at my post. If I 
could not count upon my God, assuredly I should 


“ not do so on earthly masters. 


“Why should I,” he continued, ‘‘distarb my- 
self and work unceasingly in this world, expos- 
ing myself to all sorts of vexations, if I had not 
the feeling that I must do my duty for God's 
sake? If I did not believe in a Divine order, 
which has destined this German nation for 
something good and great, I would at once give 
up the business of a diplomatist. Orders and 
titles have no charm for me.” 

There was another pause, for the staff were 
silent before this revelation of their chief's inner 
life. He continued to lay bare the foundations 
of his statesmanship. 

“T owe the firmness which I have shown for 
ten rears against all possible absurdities only to 
my decided faith. Take from me this faith, and 
you take from me my Fatherland. If I were 
not a believing Christian, if I had not the super- 
nataral basis of religion, you would not have 
had such a Chancellor.” 

“J delight in country life, in the woods and in 
nature,” he said, in closing the conversation. 
“Take from me my relation to God, and Iam 
the man who will pack up to-morrow and be off 
to Varzin [his farm] to grow my oats.” 

The surprise with which these revelations of a 
statesman’s inner life are read, is due to their 
singularity. Neither history nor biography are 
xo full of instances of statesmen confessing their 
faith In God, and in Christianity, at a dinner- 
table surrounded by “‘free-thinkers,”’ as to pre- 
vent the reading of these revelations from being 
both interesting and stimalating. 

“I live among heathen,” said the Chancellor, 
as he concluded this acknowledgment that his 
religion was the basis of his statesmanship. ‘‘I 
don't seek to make proselytes, but lam obliged 
to confess my faith.” 

———_+or 
WORK FOR GIBLS. 

In the public schools for girls in most of our large 
cities the positions of teachers are given to the grad- 
uates after passing a competitive examination. So 
severe is the course of study required to bear this 
examination that many weak girls sink under it. 

One very ambitious gir] who had subjected herself 
to an intense mental strain for months to prepare 
for it, last fall failed to “pass,” and was taken out of 
the examination-room a raving maniac. She is now 
in an insane asylum, a burden on her mother, in- 
stead of being her support, as she had hoped. 

Two sisters were in the upper class at the High 
School, in the same year as this poor girl. They were 
shrewd, practical, womanly girls, but dull so far as 
books were concerned, and unhappily both had in- 
herited a tendency to consumption. 

It was their intention to become teachers. They 
studied hard and faithfully, but twice the amount of 
study was necessary from them than from pupils 
with nimbler brains. At last they began to grow 
wan and thin, were troubled with cough, pain in the 
chest, etc. One day the younger laid down her pen. 

“There must be honorable ways to earn a living 
outside of books,” she said, ‘‘and I will find one.”* 

She went to a large seed-farm near the city, and 
secured a situation to sort and label packages of 
flower-seeds. Her health rapidly improved in the 
pure country air, and she is now earning a good sal- 
ary, with the prospect of a better. 

Her sister persisted in studying for the higher ex- 
amination, but is now obliged to give ap from ill- 
health. She is a confirmed invalid. 

The moral of these facts for girls is, that while 
success as a scholar is desirable, it is not always pos- 
sible, nor is it ever worth ruined health. There are 
countless ways in which a woman may earn her liv- 
ing, or make herself helpful to her family and the 
world, outside of books. 

In the Indianapolis public schools the girls are 
taught to sew, to fit and cnt dresses. This is a step 
in the right direction. For one girl who isateacher, 
twenty will be wives and mothers, and find daily 
need for skilled and trained fingers. 

—____+o+_- 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

A little time ago a young man died in Philadel- 
phia who was popularly known, from his swiftness 
in running, as “Deer.” His story was « singular 
one. 

A few years since he was a ragged, shrewd lad, 
peddling newspapers about the railway depots. One 
day he happened to be on the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad when he saw an engine rushing 
down the track without any driver or tender. By 
some chance it had been separated from the cara, 
and was driving on alone. 

The boy knew that it would meet an express train 
this side of the next station. He had about four 
minutes’ start, and darted down the track after it. 
The engine was, of course, not at full speed, yet no- 
body but Deer could have won in such a race. 

He did win; was cool enough to remember the 
signal to the station-keeper necessary to have the 
switch placed so that the engine would be turned on 
to another track. It was done just two seconds be- 
fore the express train went thundering by. 

Deer, for this service, was granted by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad corporation & monopoly of the 
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newspaper and book trade on its trunk route, and 
from this he derives a handsome income. It was to 
the boy’s coolness, as well as to his fleetness, that 
hundreds of human beings owed their lives. 

Another instance of the effect of presence of mind 
in the face of imminent peril occurred a few weeks 
ago in the city of New York, when a manufactory 
employing several handred hands was found, by a 
boy of twelve, to be in flames. 

Instead of yelling fire, as most boys would have 
done, he went to the foreman and whispered to him 
his discovery. In five minutes the men were quietly 
dismissed, and it was not until they had reached the 
street that they knew the danger they had escaped. 

A panic would have inevitably resulted in great 
loss of life. 

Now boys cannot be taught swiftness of foot, but 
they can be taught self-control, and the rare ability 
of keeping their wits about them in sudden danger, 
which is a much more useful quality. 


———_+e—____ 


RUDENESS REPROVED. 

Some men are rude in nature and rough in man- 
ners. Their moral perceptions are obtuse. They 
have no delicacy; they feel with their thambs. 
They can only be taught propriety by snubbing 
them. 

Gen. Scott once met such a “snob” ata London 
dinner-party. The General, at the conclusion of the 
war of 1812—15, being on a visit to England, was in- 
vited to dine at Lord Holland’s. Several noblemen 
were present, and also the captain of the Bellero- 
phon, the vessel on which Napoleon was received 
when he yielded himself a prisoner. 

One of the noblemen was the Ear! of Lauderdale, 
a near relative to the naval officer. This captain 
was loud and rude, and very jealous of the success 
of the American navy in the recent war,a feeling 
he shared with many English naval officers. 

Their jealousy led them to depreciate our naval 
victories. Whenever—they were in the habit of 
asserting—one of our vessels captured a British 
ship, the victory was due to the fact that the Amer- 
ican was superior in the size of the ship, and in the 
number of guns and men, to the Englishman. 
Americans, they said, built line-of-battle ships, and 
called them frigntes. English vessels, on the con- 
trary, were just what they were named. 

After the ladies had retired, this captain, turning 
to Scott, asked, in a sneering tone,— 

“Do you Americans continue to build line-of- 
battle ships, and to call them frigates?” 

“The Americans,” replied Gen. Scott, “have bor- 
rowed many excellent things from the mother coun- 
try, but they have also borrowed some that are dis- 
creditable to both parties, and among these is the 
practice in question. 

“When you took the Guerriere from the French, 
she mounted forty-nine guns. You, however, rated 
her on your naval list a thirty-six gun frigate; but 
when we captured her from you, we found on board 
her original battery of forty-nine guns.” 

“Gen. Scott,” snid the Earl of Lauderdale, “Iam 
delighted with your reply to my kinsman.” 





e+. 
AN IMPROVED “MAUD MULLER.” 

Doubtiess, a majority of the readers of Whittler’s 
“Maud Maller” have wished that the poem had end- 
ed with the marriage of the dignified judge to the 
fair hay-raker. An incident in the life of the ec- 
centric Judge Breckenridge, of Pittsburgh, would 
have justified such a pleasing finale to the touching 
ballad. 

‘The judge, who was an independent sort of man, 
much given to having his own way, rode up, one 
day, to a tavern in a mountainous district in Penn- 
sylvania. A handsome girl appeared to offer her 
services as hostler. She mounted the horse, rode 
him off ton spring, and in returning, jumped him 
over a five-barred gate. 

The jndge looked on with admiration. The girl 
pleased him, and he made inquiries about her. She 
proved to be the landlord’s daughter, and to be so 
worthy that the judge resolved that she should be 
Mrs. Breckenridge. 

He proposed and was accepted. But there was an 
obstacle to immediate marriage. The girl was a 
diamond, but a rough one, and needed polish and 
setting before she could appear in the society in 
which her intended husband moved. 

The judge took her to a lady in Philadelphia, 
the head of a fashionable school for girls. “What, 
sir, will you have her taught?” asked the lady, after 
the judge had explained who was his charge and for 
what purpose he desired her education. 

“Madam, dress and address.”* 

“Sir, it shall be done.” 

And it was; and that so effectually that Mrs. 
Breckenridge was noted as an elegant and accom- 
plished lady. 


Se 58 epee 
THE PYGMIES OF AFRICA. 

It is curious how modern discoverers confirm 
strange stories told by Herodotus, who has been the 
butt of the critics for his supposed credulity. He 
indulges in some garrulous tales of a tribe of pyg- 
mies, who carried on wars with the cranes, and with 
doubtful success. 

The critics have said, with great sagacity, that the 
historian must have been romancing on his own ac- 
count, or reporting fictions which he had been be- 
guiled into believing by crafty tongues. But mod- 
ern travellers have seen these pyginies, and confirm 
the truth of the hiatorian’s narrative. 

Rayard Taylor was permitted to see two of them 
ina visit to the Khedive of Egypt. They were both 
Jess than four feet in height, and the Jarger one 





weighed only sixty-five pounds. Schweinfurth, a 
German traveller, saw a number of them, and said 
that Herodotus' description of them would answer 
equally well to-day. 

Another traveller reports their home to be in the 
South of Abyssinia, and that their tribal name is 
the Accas. He saw a number of them, and was per- 
mitted to gratify curiosity by measuring one and 
taking a portrait. The height was just thirty-nine 
inches. The women were shy, and would not allow 
him to approach them. 
+o. -— 

USE OF METAPHOR. 

We are so accustomed to the use of metaphor that 
we do not notice how much we resort to it to express 
our ideas. An English magazine calls attention to 
the fact that custom has familiarized us with some 
curious metaphors: 


The growth of slang, or unrestrained speech, is 
constantly enriching language with rude metaphor- 
ical forms. Among such metaphorical expressions 
as “killing” time, the ‘amarch” of intellect, etc., 
the best are being continually drafted off into ac- 
septed language. 

oetry, the unconstrained expression of more 
crystalline minds, produces a larger and finer crop 
of metaphor. ‘Solidity” of intellect, mental 
“grasp,” “sound” doctrine, “sparkling” conversa- 
tion, a “flash” of thought, “scattered” wits, “shat- 
tered” hopes, “breaking” the peace, “overthrow- 
ing” a political opponent, the “narrow circle” of a 
sect, speaking with “point,” or ‘‘weight,"" the ‘in- 
fancy” of a schism, an “unquiet” fancy, a ‘‘load” of 
guilt, “seeds” of dissension, a “rooted” belief, “car- 
ying’ justice, “borrowing” light, “echoing” a 
thought, a “standing” admonition, a ‘sacrifice’ of 
honor, monetary “entanglement,” “cementing” of 
friendships, “falling” into a dispute, a “pillar” of 
commerce, “musty” morals, “rigid” rules, ‘fair’ 
fame, “stooping” to flattery, “overflowing” with 
love, “awakened” instinct, “fiery” temper,—these 
are metaphors grown so customary by use that we 
forget that they are metaphors at all. 

In “discussing” a “subject,” we forget altogether 
that the words mean radically the shaking asunder 
of something cast under or brought beneath us. 






















A STRIKING STORY. 

In the old cemetery at New Haven we used to be 
shown a tomb of enormously heavy stones,—the 
grave of a man who planned it for himself in defi- 
ance of the Angel of the Resurrection. Whether 
his impious challenge has ever been met by such a 
silent rebuke as the one here recorded, we cannot 
say: 

A young German countess who lived about a hun- 
dred years ago was a noted unbeliever, and espe- 
cially opposed to the doctrine of the resurrection. 
Sho died when about thirty years of age, and before 
her cleath gave orders that her grave should be cov- 
ered with a solid slab of granite; that around it 
should be placed square blocks of atone, and that 
the corners should be fastened to each other and to 
the granite slab by heavy fron clamps. 

Upon the covering this inscription was placed, 
“This burial-place, purchased to all eternity, must 
never be opened.” 

‘All that human power could do to prevent an: 

change in that grave was done, but a little see 

sprouted, and the tiny shoot found its way between 
the side stone and the upper slab and grew there, 
slowly but steadily forcing its way until the iron 
clamps were torn asunder, and the granite lid was 
raised, and is now resting upon the trunk of the 
tree, which is large and flour! ishing. 

The people of Hanover regard it with almost a 
kind of superstition, and speak in lowest tones of 
the wicked countess; and it is natural they should, 
for as I stood beside that grave in the old church- 
yard, it certainly impressed me more decply than I 
can express.—Standard. 
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AN OPEN SECRET. 

The little courtesies make one attractive. Those 
who are considerate are considered. The thought- 
less are seldom thought of, unless they are too an- 
noying. A gentleman of threescore and ten, whose 
married life had been unusually pleasant, said toa 
friend 

I will tell you the secret of our happy married life. 
We have been married for forty years. My bride was 
the belle of New York when I married her, and 
though I loved her for herself, still a lovely flower 
is all the lovelier poised in an cxqnialte vase. 

My wife knew this, and truc to 
ment, has never, in all these forty years, appeared 
at the table or allowed me to see her leas carefully 
dressed than during the days of our honeymoon, 
Some might call this foolish vanity; I call it real 
womanliness. % 

I presume I should not have ceased to love her 
had she followed the example of many others, and 
considering the every-day life of honie necessarily 
devoid of beauty, allowed herself to be careless of 
such small measures as dressing for her husband’s 
eye; but love is increased when we are proud of the 
object loved; and to-day Iam more proud of my 
beautiful wife, with her silver hair and gentle face, 
than of the bride whose loveliness was the theme of 
every tongue. Any young lady can win a lover; 
how few can keep them such after years of married 
life! 




















a 
CHINESE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

The love of tlowers is one of the Chinese passions, 
and is gratified by artificial imitations. In a narrow 
street of Pekin, a daily fair is held, at which, for 
half a mile, pith-paper and silk flowers are ex- 
posed for sale. 

Foreigners stand fascinated before the stands, 
watching the skill of the flower-makers. Each one 
is provided with a sort of pincers, some wire, a pot 
of glue, knives, and some with pith paper of many 
hues. 

In ashort time, while his deft fingers move with 
bewildering rapidity, he will counterfeit the dahlia, 
aster, rose, or whatever real flower lies before him 
for a model. His skill in cutting leaf, calyx and 
petals, is equalled only by his marvellous cye for 
delicate differences of tint. 

Here the pedlers get their supplies for the day, 
It is astonishing to see how fond the people are of 
those beautiful counterfeits of nature, The Chinese 
womeh wear no_bonn but do their hair 
up in elaborate fash r flowers instead, 

In xome parts of the m, you may know if a. 
woman be maid, widow from the color 
of the flowers she wears in her hair, 
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The parasol, where the women w no hats, is, 
of course indi: article fo: out-door 
excursion nil sols and 
umbrellas in China is a marvel, are generally 





made of silk or paper. 
- ser 
A FAMILY OF SUFFERERS. 

In all times there are many cul 
present the number whom misforlune has made 
poor is remarkably large. Sad scenes like these are 
not uncommon now that the coarser kinds of labor 
are less liberally paid for: 

‘The attention of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children in New York was recently i 
to the e of three little sisters, y 
seven, four and two and a half years, who were 
found to be utterly destitute and starving. They 
had begged a piece of mouldy bread, which, divide 
amo ade their supper on the preceding 
night, and on the following day, when discovere: 
had not tasted f nough the 
parents are n 

Their father, a has been unable to ob- 
tain work, and their mother is sober, but out of 
health. This family has for weeks been living by 
begging, and lying out at nights in lumber-yards 
when the weather was not so warm, and on hot 
nights on the grass wherever a convenient spot could 
be found. The poor little ones presented a pitiable 
sight, and when a meal was placed before them, ate 
ravenously. 


ably poor, but at 
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JEFFERSONIANISM. 

There is a difference between the Jeffersonian 
method of appointments to office, and that which 
has been practised for the last fifty 

An interesting letter by Jefferson has recently 
been resurrected from the files of the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington. It was written while he 
was President, and was in regard to a lighthouse- 
keeper who had grown too old for service, and who 
had asked that his son might be appointed in his 
place. Jefferson referred the appl 
Treasury, and directed that the place should be 
filled by competitive examination, as he did not 
think it proper, he wrote, that public offices should 
be inherited. 
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PURPOSE AND INDUSTRY. 
Mr. Froude, in giving an ant of the way he 
to write history, incidentally suggests that 
ion united to a definite purpose is better 
than genius which fritters itself away in ill-doing 
half-a-dozen things. He 
“J found myself obliged to settle to some definite 
ocenpation. I would have gladly gone to the 
or studied medicine, or gone into business, but as 
the law then stood, these roads were closed to me. 
I did not wish, I could not afford, to be idle, and 
zh I knew that I had but the most moderate 
city for it, literature was the only alternative 
leit open to me.” 


ARCHERY. 


‘There is no outedoor amusement which so 
al sport, It 
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deserves success as this rc 
fascinating, healthy and social pastime. 





We now offer a new line of Archery, which 
is of American invention, and is superior to that 
imported from England. The patent “Royal 
Bows” are made so that they can be taken 
apart and packed in very small comy The 
is made of metal, with a circle contain- 














ing fixed bearings through which the arrow 
p By this method a much finer shot can 
be made than with the old bows. 

yal Arrow are loaded with metal 















g two inches into the shaft. This in- 
creases their strength and tracy. ‘The 
wings are made of fine hair-cloth instead of 
feathers, and will guide the as well, and 
last much longer. The targ eof the regu- 





lation size and pattern, and made of coarse 








stands can be folded the right size 
for children or adults, The bows are made of 
second-growth ash and lancewood neatly 
varnished; have japanned and nickel-plated 
id nickel-plated tips. 








We make a liberal discount to 
Clubs, when ordered in qui 
more complete sets. 


READ 
what the Captain of the Garrett Park 


Archery Club says about the Royal 
BALTIMORE 
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GeNTLEMEN :—I take p) 
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umph in Archery, and the re- 
al skill, as I told you would be 
rs turned their 
n the Bow thre 
ds, and find t 
accurately. A8 a toxophilite, 
I predict this will be the bow of the future, 
Very truly yours. 
WILLIAM H. LOVE 

Captain of the Garrett Park Archery Club. 

The following letter is only a sample of a large corre. 
spondence that comes to us daily 
Battimors, Mp 








(Signed) 





April 25, 1879. 
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SPECIAL. 
We have red estimates of cost for Archery 
Outfits for Clubs of 6, 10 and 16 members, 
whieh we will mail free on application to ns. 


We are prepared to fill orders at once for large and 
small amounts, We will send with our extimate sheet a 
manual of 12 pages, giving “Rules and Hints on 
Archery.’ 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





We commend the excellent. system of Voeal Culture 
All who 





tanght by Dr. Chas. A. Guilmette, of Boston, 
sing, read or spexk in public shonld examine hi 
of developing the yoice, and will read his adverti 
with interest, 

















GUILMETTE 





CHOOL OF VOCAL TECH- 
NOLOGY, 
1324 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

CHAS. A. GUILMETTE, M. D., President. 
FOUNDED in New Orleans in 1845; introduced in Ri 

de Janeiro in 1850, at the Conservatoire of Music and 
Declamation, Paris and London, in 1855; in New York in 
; 1860, and subsequently in Naples, Milan 
by the great American Basso of the Royal Op- 
n, M. Jules Perkin, who became one of its 
est exponents. 
Two years ago the 






























uthor reopened the school in this 
ion that it should meet with t 
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of the Respiratory and 
Mechanisms is shown and demonstrat * 








The Physiological functioning of each organ explained 
aud ttiusomed . en 
‘The Rationale of the technical exercises discussed, and 


made to accord with the incontrovertible opinion of the 
highest authorities 

The incelligent employment of the technical 
insures a correct and rapid education of the V. 
ment, aud gives to the student a complete mastery over 
its workings. 7 

















The Guilmette School is well organized, and is in opera= 
tion daily from 9 9P.M., Sun excepted. A 
| corps of well-trained Assistant Teachers in attendance 
for the purpos ating the technical exercises in 





the presence of the dir 
A Normal Class for } 





art receive Analytical 
neert_or Church Music. 
Rehearsals accompanied by Organ, Piano and Violin 
combined. 

Instruction given to clergymen and Public Speakers in 
Respiration and Articulation, greatly strengthening the 
voice. Full information given by W. W. PACKER, 
Secretary and Assistant. : 


need students in the voe: 
tion in Opera, Oratorio, C 
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PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS. 

A mieroscopic copy of any portrait set in a finger rir 
of ordinary size at a cost of from one dollar upwa: 
Send stamp for Ilustrated Cirenlar 

Box 110. CLOSSON CROSS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MAY 22, 1879. 











For the Companion. 


THE BLOSSOMING STAFF. 
A SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND. 


The gray old father’s task was done, 
And forth he went at set of sun,— 


His task of penance, prayer and fat; 
And through the dark stone porch he passed,— 


Agiite, the priest, ansterely meek ; 
His form was bowed, his brow was bleak, 


ike February gleams, his glance 
it up his withered countenance. 


His ass he saddled and bestrode, 
And down the linden alley rode. 


The rosy. evening blushed and smiled 
From cloudy pillows heavenward piled; 


And all the lovely upland la: 
Bathed in the soft warm ight of May. 


Beauty and were everywhere; 
e scent of flowers made sleet the alr; 


fra the stern father almost felt, 
iis wintry heart within him melt. 


He muttered, ‘Pleasures are a net 
‘Which Satan for the soul hath set; 


“And love and beauty lure to win 
The heart of mau to deadly ain.” 


He crossed himself and grimly frowned, 
And in his saddle turned half round, 


His stout old oaken staff he plied, 
And thwac! the ass’s sounding hide, 


He the coppice, crossed the ledge, 
And rode unto the waiers cages ee 


All in the sunset's mellow gleam 
He wound along the winding stream, 


Under the ruddy sky it rolled, 
A glorious river red as gold. 


Ho paused beside the glimmering brink; 
‘The ass put down his head to drink, 


When lo! upon the wave, a bright, 
Strange being floated in the light. 


Her face was fair, and round her bare 
White shoulders flowed her amber hair; 


Her hand upon a harp she laid, 
‘And on the water sat and played 


A wild, low, pity-moving strain, 
Full of deep yearning and sad pain. 


Its tender cadence almost stole 
A passage to his secret soul. 


“Avaunt, thou water-witch !” cries he; 
“Try not thy wicked charm on me! 


Bhe said, “I wield no wicked charm; 
Thave no power to work thee harm. 


“Exiled from heaven, I weep and wait, 
A spirit most disconsolate.” 


“Thou evil one! TI know thy race, 
Banished forever from God’s grace.” 


She clasped her slender hands in woe; 
“O not forever! say not so! 


“Here for our sin, with sad desire, 
We pine in wood, or flood, or fire, 


“Till Christ in pity shall restore 
Our souls to bliss forevermore.”” 


“To Heaven and mercy,” said the priest, 
“Ye are no more than this poor beast.”* 


“‘Ah, woe is me! and can it be 
Christ died for thee, and not forme?” 


And Ayliffe answered cruelly, 
“Christ died for me, and not for thee.”” 


He shook his staff; “This rod I hold, 
This sapless staff, 80 dry and old, 


“With fresh young leaves shall bud and bloom 
Ere you in God's great heaven find room.” 


‘Then far away her harp she flung, 
Despairingly her hands she wrung, 


Howed low her sorrowing heart, and swept 
Mer long hair in the wave and wept. 


Ayliffe the withered staff upraised 
His beast to smite, when (God be praised!) 


A pitying angel stooped unseen, 
Auld touched the rod, that it grew green. 


Like bonghs in springtime thrilled with heat, 
It put forth blossoms fresh and sweet. 


His bosom shook with sudden fears; 
It froze with awe, it thawed to tears, 


And straightway from his withered heart 
Young buds of love began to start, 


And pity's gractons blossoming, 
As when the woods are warm Fn spring. 


And Ayliffe wept. “Behold.” herald, 
“God hath rebuked my sinful pride! 


“By this green token thon mayst see, 
Our Saviour died for thee and me.” 


Then joyfully the river maid 
Took up her golden harp and played. 


Solemn and soft its music rnng, 
‘And all night long she sweetly sung; 


Sung in her starry solitude, 
“O Chriat is dear! O God Is good !* 


I know that Ayliffe joyed to hear, 
“O God is good! O Christ is dear!” 


Tlis staff he planted by the river, 
To bloom and blossom green forever. 


Deep tn the sands it rooted stands, 
Aloft its leafy top expands, 


Now nightly those who tread that shore 
Strange music hear, and evermore 


The whiapering boughs this truth recall, 
That Heaven's great love encloses all. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


—_—91—__ 
For the Companion. 
THE SAILOR’S DEATH-GRIP. 
The words “grip,” “lay hold,” “tenacity,” 
are expressive of physical force and moral reso- 
luteness, A boy who wonld be a thorough mer 
chant is told to “lay hold” of correct buxiness 





habits and principles. He who desires to grow 
up 8 good man must “grip” certain moral ideas, 
The force of these words may be illustrated by 
an incident. 

“I was once sailing by the Island of Cuba,” 
said a sea-captain, ‘‘when I was startled by the 
cry, ‘Man overboard!’ A sailor, at work in the 
forecastle, had fallen into the ocean. Seizing a 
rope, I threw it to the drowning man just as he 
passed the ship’s stern, He caught it. 

“Making a slip-noose, I slid it down to the 
struggling sailor, directing him to pass it under 
his arms. He was drawn on board, but such 
was his death-grip on the rope, caught as the 
ship was sailing by, that it took two hours be- 
fore his grasp relaxed so that it could be re- 
leased from his hands. The strands were im- 
bedded in the flesh.” 

That sailor's death-grip illustrates Paul's 
meaning when he bade Timothy “‘lay hold on 
eternal life.” 

SS ee 
INDIAN KINDNESS. 

It is with the red man very much as it was 
with the little girl in the rhyme,— 

“When she was good she was very good indeed, 

And when she was bad she was horrid.” 
The following is, however, by no means an in- 
frequent instance of humanity and generosity in 
asavage. Many years ago Mr. Andrew Rowan 
was abandoned on the Ohio shore by a boating 
party, and tried to find his way to Vincennes, 
Ind., a distance of a hundred miles, on foot. 
Unaccustomed to travelling in the forest, he soon 
lost all reckoning of his way, and wandered 
about at venture: 


Impelled by the gnawing of hunger, he dis- 
charged his rifle at a deer that happened to pass 
near him, but missed it. The third day found 
him still wandering, whether towards Vincennes, 
or from it, he knew not, exhausted, famished 
and despairing. Several times had he lain down, 
as he thought, to die. 

Roused by the sound of a gun not far distant, 
betokening, as he well knew, the presence of the 
Indians, he proceeded towards the spot whence 
the report had come, resolved, as a last hope of 
life, to surrender himself to those whose tender 
mercies he knew to be cruel. 

Advancing a short distance, he saw an Indian 


approaching, who, on discovering him,—as the | 5! 


first impulse was on any alarm with both the 
whites and Indians on the frontiers in time of 
hostilities, drew up his rifle to his shoulder in 
readiness to fire. 

Mr. R— turned the butt of his, and the Ind- 
ian, with French politeness, turned the butt of 
his, also. They approached each other. The 
Indian, seeing his pale and emaciated Appenr- 
ance, and ‘understanding the cause, took him to 
his wigwam a few miles distant, where he 
cooked for him for several days, and treated 
him with the greatest hospitality. 

Then learning from him by signs that he 
wished to go to Vincennes, the Indian immedi- 
ately left his hunting, took his rifle and 2» small 
stock of provisions, and conducted him in safety 
to that settlement, a distance from his cabin of 
about eighty miles. 

Having arrived there, and wishing to reward 
well the generous Indian to whom he owed his 
life, Mr, R—— made arrangements with a mer- 
chant of the settlement, to whom he made him- 
self known, to give him three hundred dollars; 
but the Indian would not receive a farthing. 

When made to understand by Mr. Rowan, 
through an interpreter, that he could not be 
happy unless he would accept something, he re- 
slid pointing toa new blanket near him, that 

e would take that, and added, wrapping his 
own blanket around his shoulders, ‘‘When I 
wrap myself in it, I will think of you.” 


ee ee 
SCORCHED BY A SHOOTING-STAR. 

Millions of meteors rove about in ethereal 
space, as the astronomers tell us. When they 
fall within the sphere of the earth’s attraction 
they strike its surface, or “‘shoot’’ through the 
air and explode. Our readers may remember 
the instance of one, reported not very long since, 
that struck a house and killed a man in bed. 
Here is a case related in the New York Times of 
a boy set on fire by a meteor, in Paterson, N. J., 
the night of Washington’s birthday: 


It seems that about nine o'clock in the evening 
a boy about fifteen years old, named Edward 
Braine, living with his father, Jacob Braine, at 
No. 341 Ellison Street, was sent a few blocks 
distant to purchase groceries. 

On the way he was joined by another boy 
named Robert Duroc, about twelve years old. 
As they were proceeding across a vacant lot on 
Pearl Street, at the terminus of Summer Street, 
in order to get to a grocery store on Mechanic 
Street, the Duroc boy happened to look up as 
they went along, and saw, coming down in an 
oblique line, a small ball of fire, which strack 
the Braine boy on the left breast. passing under 
his coat, and exploded a mass of flames over the 
boy’s breast and side. 

In the boy’s left hand, which was parallel with 
his breast at the time, he held a silver quarter 
of a dollar. 

Both boys were frightened, and the night he- 
ing dark ‘and stormy, they ran through into 
Mechanic Street into the grocery store kept by 4 
man named Cox, who immediately stripped off 
young Braine’s blazing clothes, and thereby 





saved his life. 








The boy’s coat was burned off on one side, and 
his underclothing was burned down to the skin. 
His side was badly scorched and blistered, the 
end of his thumb, including the nail, was burned 
off, and his left hand badly burned, so that it 
is now swollen up to twice its usual size, and the 
twenty-five cent piece, which he held in his 
hand, partly melted. 

The boy was immediately put in the medical 
care of Dr, Garnett, who pronounces his injuries 
painful, but not dangerous. Had the fiery mass 
struck him on the head or face, it would have 
probably killed him. 

One of the most mysterious things about this 
affair is the character or composition of this 
meteor, whether it was wholly of a gaseous sub- 
stance, or partly solid. 

The Braine boy saw nothing: He only heard 
a hissing noise over his head just as he was 
struck. The other boy, a very intelligent little 
fellow, who was about fifteen feet from him, saw 
the ball of fire coming very distinctly. 

Young Braine did not feel any shock, as from 
a solid substance, but a sort of a heavy thud, 
which seemed to paralyze him for the moment. 
If any solid substance accompanied the ball of 
fire, it must have grazed his side and passed 
through his coat to the ground, the surrounding 
flame striking his body, spreading over his cloth- 
ing and igniting it. 

His coat was so badly burned that it was im- 
possible to ascertain from its appearance whether 
this was probable or not. 

A search was made for anything having the 
ppearance of a meteoric stone, but none was 
discovered. The ground was wet and soft at the 
time, and if any solid substance fell, it probably 
went into the earth out of sight. 


——_—_+e—____ 


BRYANT’S METHOD OF COMPOSI- 
TION. 


A writer in the National Repository, in the 
course of a pleasant article about the poet Bry- 
ant, tells how painstaking he was in finishing 
the verbal expressions that conveyed his poeti- 
cal thoughts. He says, ‘I once asked him if he 
had paid special attention to the art of expres- 
sion. He said he had; that he had always been 
in the habit when he met with a beantiful ex- 
pression of transcribing it, or of committing it to 
memory. 


“The examples thus collected were used only 
to make his mind familiar with beautifal forms 
of words. He never borrowed a form of expres- 


ion. 

“Throughout his works no one can find a form 
of expression that has the Sppearsncs of having 
been suggested by a form of another writer. 

“He sought first the thought, and then fash- 
joned the expression to conform to it, 

“Some years since Prof. C. M. Dodd, of Wil- 
liams College, showed me a manuscript copy of 
one of Mr. Bryant's poems, which he had re- 
ceived from the author. 

“It revealed the process by which a poem was 
constructed,—the different stages of its growth. 

“The poem was ‘The Tides,’ and there were 
five copies, written on five separate pieces of 
paper. In each successive copy there were 
changes in every stanza except the first one. 
That seems to have assumed a form satisfactory 
to the author before he committed it to paper. 

“It spoested in each copy in the same form in 
which it was printed. Every other stanza re- 
ceived many changes. 

“Sometimes a form of expression appeared in 
one copy and was discarded in the next copy, 
and restored in the third; and many of the 
stanzas were written over more than five times, 
—the last one seventeen timer before it was al- 
lowed to stand as it was printed. 

“Mr. Bryant could not have had much syin- 

thy with the writer who boasted of the num- 
ber of verses he could compose while standing 
on one foot. 

“Students of Mr. Bryant’s poetry need not be 
told that ho was not a rapid writer. The perfec- 
tion of his verse could not have becn attained 
without labor. In his poem entitled ‘The Poet,’ 
he has, in his advice to others, described the 
methods of his own procedure. 

“The care bestowed on each line impressed it 
indelibly upon his memory, so that he could re- 

eat all he had written, wing occasion to re- 
fer to a passage which I could not perfectly recall, 
he repeated it. 

“T asked him if he could repeat all the poems 
he had written. He replied, ‘Nearly all of 
them.’ I understood him to mean that he could 
repeat all the poetry he had written.” 


——+or—___ 
A LIGHTER HEART. 


A child’s heart is set forth in this pathetic 
story told by the Detroit Free Press: 


The other day, a curious old woman, having 9 
bundle in her hand, and walking with painful 
effort, sat down on a curb-step, up Woodward 
Avenue, to rest. 

She was cnrions because her garments were 
neat and clean, though threadbare, and curious 
because a smile crossed her wrinkled face as 
children passed her. 

It might have been this smile that attracted a 
group of three little ones, the oldest abont nine. 
They stood in a row in front of the old woman, 
saying never a word, but watching her face. 

The smile brightened, lingered, and then sud- 
denly faded away, and a corner of her old calico 
apron went up to wipe away atear. Then the 
eldest child stepped forward and asked,— 

“Are vou sorry because you haven't got any 
children?” 

“I—I had children once, but they are all 
d-dead!? whispered the woman, a sob in her 
throat. 





“T'm awful sorry!’ said the little girl, as hex 
own chin quivered. “I'd give you one of my 
little brothers here, but you see I haven't goe 
but two, and I don’t believe I'd like to spare 
one.”” 

“God bless you, child—bleas you forever!”” 
sobbed the old woman, and for a full minute 
her face was buried in her apron. 

“But I'll tell you what I'll do,” seriously com— 
tinued the child. ‘You may kies us all once, and 
if little Ben isn’t afraid, you may kiss him four 
times, for he’s just as sweet as candy!”’ 

Pedestrians who saw three well-dressed chil— 
dren put their arms around that strange old 
woman's neck and kiss her were greatly puzzled. 
They didn’t know the hearts of children, and 
they didn’t hear the woman’s words as she rose 
to go: 

“O children, I’m only a poor old woman, be- 

lieving I'd nothing to live for, but you've given 

me a lighter heart than I've had for ten long 
m 


years! 
———_+e+___ 


TURNED AND RAN. 


Mysterious enemies are the worst kind to deal 
with. Evena lion becomes a coward when he 
feels a little uncertain about his foe, though the 
foe may be weakerthan himself. Hood’s fanny 
couplet,— 

“The man ran off with all his might, 
‘And the lion with all his mane, 
is explained here by an encounter in real life. 
Says Chambers's Journal : 


Capt. Aylward tells a droll story about a 
meeting between a bushman and a lion. The 
narrator was acquainted with the man, and has 
no doubt of the truth of the story. The bash- 
man, while a long way from his home, was met 
by _a lion. 

The animal, assured that he had his victim 
completely in his power, began to sport and dally 
with him with a feline jocosity which the poor 
little bushman failed to appreciate. The lion 
would appear ata point in the road and leap 
back again into the jungle, to reappear a little 
further on. 

But the bushman did not lose his presence of 
mind, and presently hit upon a device by which 
he might possibly outwit his foe. This plan 
was suggested by the lion’s own conduct. 
Aware that the brute was ahead of him, he 
dodged to the right, and feeling pretty sure of 
the lion’s whereabouts, resorted to the course of 
quietly watching his movements. 

When the lion discovered that the man had 
suddenly disappeared from the path, he was a 
good deal perplexed. He roared with mortifica- 
tion when te espied the bushman peeping at him 
over the grass. 

The bushman at once changed his position, 
while the lion stood irresolute in the path, fol- 
lowing with his eye the shifting black man. In 
another moment, the little man rustled the reeds, 
vanished, and showed again at another point. 

The great brute was first confused, and then 
alarm. It evidently began to dawn upon him 
that he had mistaken the position of matters, 
and that he was the hunted party. The bush- 
man, who clearly recognized what was passing 
in his enemy's mind, did not pause to let the 
lion recover his startled wits. 

He began to steal gradually towards the foe, 
who now, in a complete state of doubt and fear, 
fairly turned tail and decamped, leaving the 
plucky and ingenious little bushman master of 
the situation. 

+e —- -— 
“HEY?” 

The vulgar habit of answering a question by 
“Hey?” is thas satirized by the humorous editor 
of the Detroit Free Press: 

Up Woodward Avenue a piece is one of those 
men who, even if he understands perfectly well 
an inquiry addressed to him, invariably replies. 
“Hey?? and the inquiry must be submitted 
ay 





in, 
The world has tens of thousands of these 
“heys?”” but until the other day this Detroiter 
was the worst of all. Along came a stranger the 
other evening who might and might not have 
known of this man’s eccentricity. Entering the 
store, he remarked,— 

“T want four pounds of sugar.” 

“Hey?’" replied the other. 

“J said I wanted a sausage-stuffer,” continued 
the man. 

“wWhat—hey?” 

“T asked if you had pickles in vinegar,” coolly 
remarked the stranger, 

“Hey?” 

“I—want—a—zgallon—of—turpentine,”’ slowly 
replied the stranger. 
- “Bless your soul! but I don’t keep it!’ sad- 
depts exelainied the citizen. 

n’t suppose you did.’” 

“Hey?” ppore y 

“T said I'd take some liver-pills in place of it.’’ 

No doubt the dealer had heard every single 
word of the entire conversation, and he didn’t 
like it very well, either: but habit prevailed, and 






again he called out, “Hey?” 
“Calico, calico!’ shouted the stranger. “I've 
asked you a dozen times over if yon had any 


good eight-cent calico!” 

“No, sir—no, sir—no, sir!” was the indignant 
answer, 

“Hey?” called the stranger, his hand to his 
ear. 

The citizen looked around for the fonr-pound 
weight, but when he found it there was nothing 
to throw at. 

— ——+o+_____ 


ScHOOLMISTREss (just beginning a nice, im- 
proving lesson upon minerals to the juniors)— 
Now, what are the principal things we get out 
of the earth? Youthful ungler, aged four (confi- 
dently )—Worms! 
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For the Companion. 
TED’S SPELLING. 


Because of his blundering work 
In spelling his own small name, 
We call him “the little man from Cork;” 
He spells it always the same, 
No matter what is said, 
T-ixl, Ted! 
‘There are other things, of course, 
That he cares much more about 
‘Than to spread his blocks upon the floor 
‘And puzzle the letters out, 
‘Though plain and broad and red, 
T-i-d, Ted! 
He can build of them a pen 
‘To prison the kitten in; 
He can make a fort for his little flag 
And his soldiers made of tin; 
But he rather grows to dread 
T--d, Ted. 
He is willing the letter “e” 
Should be in dog or cat; 
He does not care the very least 
How much we laugh at that, 
But he will not be misled 
Into T-e-d, Ted. 
Yet with all his awkward work, 
So wise and keen and bright 
Is this little blundering man from Cork, 
That we'll have to call it right, 
Not “eo,” but “i” instead, 
T-i-d, Ted! 
—_+or—_ -—_- 
For the Companion. 
POMPEY’S PRANK. 


On sunny days, the little lint by the lake 
looked as if it might be a very happy and con- 
tented spot. 

Grandfather Pete hobbled about on his wooden 
leg, Maria hung out her white washing, and 
Dinah and the other frolicsome children rolled 
and tumbled about on the sand. 

Though there was no grass in front of the 
door, yet there was always the live blue water, 
and they liked the smooth warm sand to run in 
with their bare feet. And when the wind was 
fresh, and the surf came rolling in with a fine 
swash and froth, they liked of all things to fol- 


low the waves as they ran out, and then to 
scamper back, with shouts and screams, the 
water at their heels, as if it, too, thought that 
kind of play great sport. 

One day, however, Dinah had become so 4n- 
terested in dressing up her cat fora baby that 
she would not go out to play, as Pompey wished 
her to. Of course Pompey could not play alone, 
and so he stayed in the house to tease Dinah. 

More than once, Grandfather Pete threatened 
to take a stick to him if he could not behave 
himself, but still he persisted in tickling pussy 
ears when Dinah wished her to sleep, or in turn- 
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‘ing Zeke, the baby, upon hia back on the floor, 
‘so that he could not creep, when, of course, he 
would deafen the whole house with his outcry. 
Not content with this perpetual mischief, 
Pompey, at last, had the brightest idea of all. 
In his pocket was a fire-cracker, left over from 
a holiday, and kept in reserve for some desira- 
le occasion. He slyly lighted it, put it hastily 


under pussy’s head, when Dinah was too happy 
and occupied to notice it, and then ran away 
just far enough to see what would happen, and 
yet to be out of reach of the calamity. 

It all worked to a charm. 








Puss, who was wrapped in a long apron when 
the explosion took place, gave a wild bound and 
howl, and fled into the back-yard, while Dinah 
jumped and screamed, the little curls on her 
head standing out straighter than ever with 
fright. 

At this, grandfather, having borne all of Pom- 
pey’s capers he cared to, sprang to his feet and 
caught up his crutch, fully determined, if he 
could catch Pompey, to give him a whipping. 
But then, he never could catch him, for Pompey 
was a nimble rogue, and knew very well the 
value of his heels in a contest with Grandfather 
Pete. He fled lightly away down the beach. 

Poor Dinah sobbed, and little Zeke, to comfort. 
her, crawled to her feet 
and pulled her bare toes. 

If Pompey could only 
escape the whipping for 
an hour or two, he felt 
perfectly safe, since 
grandfather's memory 
was poor, and by the 
time he should come 
sneaking back through 
the door for his dinner, 
the whole affair, he 
Knew, would be forgot- 
ten. 

Nevertheless, when he 
did come, he took care 
to be very demure, and 

~ not to go too near the 
f crutch. 

VY Pussy did not so soon 
Ww forget, but kept well out 
of the way for several 
days, when she again 
submitted to be tied up tenderly in an 
apron, and rocked in the cradle like a 
baby. 

+ 
For the Companion. 
DIGGLYBONES’ ‘LITTLE 


HORSES.” 
One bright Saturday morning Rosa went ont 
with her trowel and rake, and a bundle of hay- 


rope, and a hammer, and a paper of tacks, 

Digglybones was sitting on the front step, 
looking as thongh he was trying to solve some 
wonderful and intricate problem. His round 
cheek rested on his hand, his cap had fallen off 
and lay at his feet, and he had altogether such 
8 preoccupied air that Rosie hesitated about dis- 
turbing him. 

“Come, Mr. Digglybones,”’ she said at length, 
“will you be so kind as to remove your small 
self, so that I can come out?” 

He nroge and stepped to one side, but he did 
not take his hand from his cheek, nor look less 
wise. Rosie stooped over and stole a kiss. This 


8 aroused him. 


“Don’t tists me on the doorstep!’ he ax. 


'elaimed, stretching his neck and looking anx- 
iously around. “Some boys might be pretty 
near and sce!” 

“Well, what of it?’ said Rosie. 
care.” 

“YT would, though,” he said. “I guess Char- 
ley'd laugh at me.” 

“What were you thinking of just now?” said 
Rosie. 

“Somefin’.”” 

“What?” 

“Some time I'll tell you. 
do?” 


“I wouldn't 


What you doin’ to 


“Work in the garden.” 

“What work?” 

‘Digging, and tying up 
things, and tacking up the 
fuchsias.”” 

“Oh! said Digglybones. 
“Well, don’t hurt my little 
horses.”” 

With that he waltzed into 
the house. 

“His little horses!” thought 
Rosie, ‘What does he mean 
by little horses? When he 
comes out, I"}] ask him.” 

But he didn’t come out. His 
mother was making cookies, 
and if there was one thing in 
this world that Digglybones 
loved more than another, it 
was to bother his mother 
when she was making cook- 
jes; so he got a little tin, and 
cut out the dongh into small 
round pats, and put them on 
the top of the stove to bake 
on small pieces of brown pa- 
per, and was most successful 
in getting continually in the 
way. 

Meanwhile, Rosie tacked, 
and tied, and dug. She found one place fenced 
around with little sticks, and thought, ‘Some of 
that Digglybones’ play, I suppose.”” She was 
very carefui not to touch that, but all around 
the place she found great fat snails crawling 
slowly, after the manner of snails, and these 
she killed with her trowel, being very suspicious 
of their intentions towards the roots of her 
plants. 

She did not like the task, and went off and 
left them, saying, “By-and-by I'll come back 
and bury you, young gentlemen.”’ 

But in a few moments grandmother came out 
to help, and the two were so much interested in 
their work that she forgot the “young gentle- 
men’’ until a vision of Digglybones, holding the 
mangled remains in the palm of his hand, ap- 
peared before her. 

Tears rolled down his cheeks, and he looked 
exceedingly melancholy. 

“© Wosie, Wosie, you’ve dorn and tilled my 
little horses!”” 

“Horses!”’ said grandmother, looking mysti- 
fied. 
“And what I was sinking of zis morning was 
how to make a little tart for them todraw. O 
dear me!’’ and two more tears began to roll 
down his cheeks. 

“Were those—snails—your horses?’ cried 
Rosie. ‘How could Lever think you’d call those 
horses?” 

“Little horses,’’ corrected Digglybones; ‘‘and 
I had ‘em in a little corral. I made it myself 
out of ’ticks.”” 

“Poor dear!’’ said grandmother. 

“Come, don’t cry, dear,’’ said Rosie. “I'll 
dig a little grave for them, and plant a pansy 
over it, and yon can make a little gravestone 
and put up.” 

Digglybones wiped his tears on his jacket 
sleeve, and smiles came out, like the sun after a 
shower. 

“What fun!” he cried, gleefully; ‘and we'll 
ting a tarm like they do at fun’als.”’ 

And so they did, and Mr. Alford wrote the in- 
scription on the headstone with his pencil,— 

“HERE LIE 
SOME VERY SLOW 
LitTLe Horses.” 


+o 
WILLING SERVICE. 


Gracie’s mother had been sick for a long time, 
and needed much care. Gracie did not think it 
a trouble to wait upon her. As the warm sum- 
mer weather came, the mother became better, 
and Gracie brought her fresh flowers every day. 
Gracie was happy because she had learned that 
willing service makes a light and happy heart. 
We never think anything a burden that is done 
from love, and in making othera happy we get 





the most happiness. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
POETICAL CHARADE. 
Go away to the frozen northland, 
To the region of ice and snow, 
And there yon will surely find, floating, 
My hard-frozen first, I know. 
To the battle-field next you hasten, 
And look at the old banners there; 
As you gaze on their folds and tatters 
‘ou will see that my second fs theré; 
An olden-time soldier my third is, 
Clad in armor from head to fect; 
A queer-looking fellow you'd call iim, 
If such a one you should meet. 
My fourth is a place of lodging 
‘or hungry, wayfaring men; 
In fact, 'tis an old-fashioned tavern— 
ITcame near telling you then. 
Half the name of a talented author— 
I mean of her nom de plume— 
If {youve read her spicy productic 
ou'll find out my fifth, I preau 











And speak them jnet ax they sou 


They'll give you the name of a wo 
ho for merciful deeds is renowned. 
La. 
2. 
PUZZLE. 


CFI the following blanks with words spelled alike, but 
Pronounced differently.) 
rsonage arrived in ——. 
2A eel may —— a great while. 
8, The —— officer was —— to the ludies, 
4, The —~ sailor did not —— leng. 
5, The gorgeous —— seemed to —— the 91 tor, 

DDI 
3 


HOURGLASS PUZZLE. 
oad : 











Across—1, A weapon. 2, Substantive verb. 3, 
A vowel. 4, Sun. 5, Sounds. 
Centrals downs gonttellation. ta of 
Diagonals, to rigi lownwards—! arts ofa 
ship. Right to left—2, An tnbeliever. 
a GrorGIE May, 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
PARTS OF THE BODY. 
“Sweetness, trath and every grace.” Waller, 
“The purple morning, rising with the year, 
Saute the Spring.” TDrpden. 
“Where pinching want must curb thy warm de- 
sires.” Prior. 


“Such land as ye break up for barley to sow, 
Two earths, at the least, ere ye sow ft, bestow.”” 
Tusser. 
“A generous virtue, of a generous kind.” Dryden. 
“Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain 
matter.” Taylor. 
5. B 
POETIGAL RIDDLES. 
An old-fashioned enclosure, 
To strike with force, 
A denomination of money, 
You know it, of course. 
Always on the outside, 
And hastened, as well, 
Children’s favorite game, 
The word now tell. 


6 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in cent, but not in dollat; 
My second is in necktie, but not in collar} 
My third 1s in friend, but not in foe; 
My fourth is in bent, but not in bow; 
My fifth is in weary, but not in sad; 
‘My sixth is in angry, but not in mad; 
My seventh is in many, but not in more; 
My eighth is in blind, but not in door; 
My ninth is in apron, but not in dress; 
My tenth is in all, now try and guess. 
9 Sac HARBOR. 


HATOHET PUZZLE. 


B. 


Read across—Consumed; worn out; death; the 
white of an egg; a kind of stone; thriving; a certifi- 


cate, 
Centrals down—Occupants. 


8. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
WATER BIRD. 

I care not for land; I’m at home on the sea, 

And the wilder its billows the greater my glee; 
Tecream to the storm that will bring me my prey 

Ere the fishermun knows it is yet on the way. 
Transposed I'm a pleasure trip, easy to make, 

If by land and not water, your journey you take. 
B. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. John Adama, 4. Deserter—red trees, 
2. Old Curiosity Shop. More my— memory, 
3. P Stream in—minarets, 





A. 8. PorTEr. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the ComPANTON is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


‘New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tug Comranioy is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, znd all payment of arrearages Js made, as re- 
quired by law. 

‘T for the Companion, when sent b 

¢ made m Money orders, Bank-checks or ‘Drafts. 

WHEN NEITHEL OF THRSK CAN BE PROCURED, fend the 

money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
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RENEW ALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by ns before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Fost-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks nnless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘stows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

ra are held responsible until arrearnges are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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SMOKING BY BOYS. 

How few persons realize that the money spent on 
tobacco in this country, would feed and shelter every 
poor family in the land; that thousands of finer or- 
ganizations among men, awaken in middle life to 
the consciousness that their brains are being gravely 
affected by the use of tobacco, only to struggle in 
vain against its fetters; that, directly and indirectly, 
tobacco hastens the death of large numbers of per- 
sons every year. 

With these facts in view, parents should remem- 
ber that the habitual use of tobacco has reached 
down to mere boys, many of whom strut the streets 
with cigars in their moutha, while others think it 
manly to have their smoking-parties. 

Now, excesses of every kind during the period of 
growth, smite fearfully at the very foundations of 
future health and life. 

It is well known that Germans are inveterate 
smokers. They are often pointed at as proof of the 
harmlessness of the habit. But a correspondent of 
the London Times affirms that the authorities in 
Germany are taking measures to arrest the practice 
among the young, on the ground, as attested by the 
German physicians, that it incapacitates them for 
the defence of their country. 

“Smoking,” he adds, ‘weakens the powers of the 
stomach at that important crisis of development 
when the largest quantities of food have to be assim- 
{lated to build up the growing frame. It lowers the 
vitality of the heart. Muscle, energy, endurance, 
indeed, all that makes the man and the soldier, are 
thus at stake.” Not only parents, but boys them- 
selves, should heed this warning. 
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WORKING ONE'S PASSAGE. 
In the old days of canal-voyaging, captains of 
boats were not unfrequently asked to give a way- 
farer a lift, The man was asked if he was willing 
to work his passage. If he said “Yes,” he was put 
to driving the horses. In Europe, it seems, a simi- 
lar custom is practised on paying stage-passengers. 


In the Pyrenees, there is a stage-line between two 
villages, one on each aide of a mountain sixteen 
thousand feet high. After the coach has proceeded 
a little distance and reached the steep part of the 
ascent, the conductor begs the passengers to get 
out so a8 to ease the horses; they are even requested 
to push behind and help the poor animals to drag 
the huge vehicle up hill. C 

When at last the sammit is renched, each traveller, 
wiping from hia forehead drops of awent as big as 
kidney-beans, congratulates himself on the breezy 
ride down the steep slopes of the descent whic 
awaits him. 

‘There is where he fools himself, for the con- 
ductor, with a sweet smile, begs the gentlemen to 
be kind enough to hang on to the coach behind, and 
act the part ofa Westinghouse air-brake, or else the 
horses may be injured. 

In this manner the terminus of the line is reached, 
the passengers having pushed the coach all the way 
up one side of the mountain, and held it back all the 
way down the other. 

In spite of this, there isa rush for places on the 
stage daily, as there has been for half a century. 
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COSTLY AMUSEMENT. 
Acostly April-fool joke is described by the Worces- 
ter Spy as taking place in Boston: 


On one of the principal thoroughfares, two team- 
sters had left their teams standing with the tnil- 
boards touching. Two fun-loving clerks conceived 
the idea of chaining these teams together, which 
iden was promptly carried out. Soon the drivers 
returned, and not noticing what had been done to 
their teams, mounted the seats, and with a stinulta- 
neous “Git!” proceeded to start off. 

‘The start, of course, did not take place. One of 
the drivers, looking around and discovering the dif- 
ficulty, got down, and undoing the chain, which was 
worth eight or ten dollars, threw it into his wagon, 
and both teams immediately drove off, amid the 
frantic cafls of the clerks to return the chain. 








As hoth the teamsters are unknown to the clerks, 
itis more than probable that their salaries will be 
diminished just the value of the chain. 
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AFTER A WOLF. 


A remarkable wolf-chase took place in Kansas not 
long since, and the Memocrat, of Henry County, 
thus describes it: 


Mr. Kirtley had started out to subpana witnesses 
on Hillegras prairie, in the southeastern part of this 
county, and while riding leisurely along, he espied 
a large black wolf in a wheattield close t. 

Spurring his horse to its utmost speed he at once 
gave chase, and for miles over the prairies and 
through fields, with here and there a small skirt of 
timber, on they sped, the wolf in the lead, but the 
rider and his dauntless little horse always in sight, 
and often close upon his heels. 

It was a reckless ride over fences and through 
farms. As they passed farmhouses, the heroic rider 
shouted for help, and others joined in the chase, 
until the number of oe was a dozen or more. 
Still the brave little horse kept the lead, as one after 
another of the fresh steeds fell to the rear. 

After a race of twenty or twenty-five miles, and 
when within a quarter of a mile of Lowry City, a 
small village in St. Clair County, the race ended, 
and the question of endurance was determined in 
favor of the rider and his steed, which ran directly 
over the wolf, knocking it down. 

Kirtley was unarmed, but springing from his sad- 
dle, he grasped the vicious animal by the mouth. In 
a few minutes others came to his aid, and a strong 
cord was bound around the wolf's mouth, rendering 
it harmless. 

In their excitement, however, the parties drew the 
corda so tight that the animal died of strangulation 
and exhaustion soon after being captured. 

It proved to be a full-grown black mountain wolf, 
fully three feet high, and would weigh probably one 
hundred pounds, and even looked much larger. It 
was certainly a vicious-looking animal for a man to 
tackle unarmed. 
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WHAT HE WANTED. 


Col. Davy Crockett's original exhibitions of char- 
acter and manners at Washington have been the 
theme of many a story, and matter for many a 
hearty laugh. A Washington letter-writer describes 
asimilar genius ont of the woods, who made his first 
vixit four or five years ago to the seat of Govern- 
ment on official business from Puget Sound: 


He put up at a fashionable hotel, and at dinner 
that day, after astounding the waiters by his extraor- 
dinary appetite, having tasted of every dish on the 
menu, the Puget Sounder touched bottom on the 
dessert. 

Amongst other things there were apple dumplings, 
with a sauce of sugar and butter, and a strong infu- 
sion of cognac, a combination of ingredients not ob- 
jectionable to the frontier official. The steward, in 
doling out his dumplings, assigned to each a becom- 
ing ration of sauce. 

e Puget Sounder, by a partiality for sauce, 
caused it to fail in its distribution to dumpling, so 
that the supply of the former was soon exhausted, 
leaving but a feathery mass of bare dumpling. 

‘The frontier official in his time had swallowed 
worse things than Washington hotel dumplings, but 
after nibbling around the doughy mass, and select- 
ing from beneath the covering all the apple he could 
scrape ont, the waiter, noticing the si tustlon, stepped 
up and inquired,— 

“Governor, will you have some more dumpling?” 

The official, first looking at the waiter to see if he 
was in earnest, and then at his platefal of excavated 
dumplings, replied, “No, thank ye; but, if it’s all 
the same to you, I'll take a leetle more of that i-inte- 
ment.” 
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“WHAT DAY?” 

The following story ix told of a Methodist minis- 
ter, named T. S. Day, who received an appointment 
on a circuit in a Western State: 


On the first Sunday morning, he started from his 
domicile to the meeting-house, half a mile distant. 
The minister observed several boys playing in and 
about a pond of water, bathing, making “mud-pies,” 
and indulging in divers other things incident to the 
recklessness of youth. 

He advanced slowly towards the crowd, and ad- 
dressing an intelligent-looking boy, bright as a 
prairie flower, snid,— 

“Come here, my son.” 

The boy stepped up to him, and the others col- 
lected around. 

“Do you know,” said the minister, “what day 
this is?” 

“Oh, yes!” they all shouted, “it is Mr. Day, our 
new Methodist minister.” 
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A GIRL’S SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
A remarkable instance of self-instruction is re- 
corded at Taunton, Mass.: 


Fannie Allen, a girt of fourteen years, has never 
attended school, as her home is distant from any 
schoolhouse. The elements of education were given 
her at home, but when she came to the higher 
studies, she commenced to make her way along 
without any one’s help. 

A short time ago she graduated ont of arithmetic 
into algebra, and is now about to exchange algebra 
into peometty: Having mastered all the rules and 
problems in “Greenleaf's Elementary Algebra” on 
the 3d of last February, she took up “Greenleaf’s 
Treatise on Algebra,” and went into it so enthusi- 
astically that on March 29th she arrived at the end 
of the book. The evidence of her work and study is 
seen in two large books filled with the solutions of 
problems. 
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“IS HEAVEN LIKE THIS?” 
The Boston Transcript tells this touching story of 
the way one poor child was made happy: 


One of the kind acts of the past winter has been 
the work of a number of voane ladies from a well- 
known South-End charch, who have conducted the 
sewing-school at the Children’s Mission on Tremont 
Street. 

‘At the close of the season, after playing their 
pest music and singing their best songs to these 
poor girls, they gave them a generous treat of 
oranges, cake and candy. One little wild rose-bud 
of femininity, in clean calico dress, with sparkling 
eyes and glowing cheeks, a8 the goodies were piled 
upon her tiny lap, exclaimed, “0 teacher, is heaven 
like this?" 
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Drowsiness, biliousness, pains and aches and ague, 
Hop Bitters cure, (Communicated. 


FARMS. '° Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
Je Catalogues free. A. P. GRiFFITH,Sinyrna,Del, 


1 #tene!t Plate, Brush, Ink, & arking clothing, 
d0c. Agents wanted. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


“tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples. 
BIG PAY free. ‘Tavton isnos, & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand ig Stamps. 
Circulars free. G.A. HARPER & BRO., Cleaveland,O 
YOUNG MEN Learn Telegraphy and earn $40 to $100 


amonth, Every graduate guaranteed a paying sitn- 
ation, Address R. Valentine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. 


AGOLD WATCH Given to every agent who sells = 


certain amount of our goods. 

Samples free. Southworth M'f’g Co., Brockton, Mass, 
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MIXED STAMPS and lists for 3 ict stampa 
mixed, 15c; 500, 25c and stamp. Set Sardinia of 
unused, 0c. Mopew Stamp Co., Underhill Centre, Vt. 


Scrap Pictures, 
12 Floral Embossed Cards, We; 10 Perforat 
Mottoes. \0c; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c; 4 Fine 6x8 

Chromos, l0c; 1 Floral Surprise, 0c. Ali for's0c! Post- 

J.W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


lve; 100 Transfer Pictures. 0c; 









by Watchmakers. . By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
cular free. JOHN BIRCH & CO., 
38 Dey Street, New York. 


Hires’ Improved ROOT BEER Package makes 


5 gallons of a de- liclous’ drink, — 
healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Manufactured only by 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 
‘215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Glorious Tidings. jE¥S00 Ry Siieene Sew 


60. 
Music, Sparkling, Bright. By Perkins and BRNTLeyY, 
Samples, post-paid, 35 cts. Send 5 cts. for 18 pages 
new music, Sample Folio. WHITE, SMITH & 
CO., 516 Washington Street, Boston, Ma‘ 
ATTACH- 
anuaic, in any key, on 


MUSICAL ; -PLAYING ORGAY 
" ey-board instruments. 


—Vlays any 
any organ, melodeon, and similar 

machine, and secure 

Vista County Bank. 


Send 25c for photograph of workin, 
O'NEILL, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


agency. Reference, Buena 
‘Address F. 0° 
‘W. L. Haren, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
for Tilton Pat-Guitar,the best in wee. 
Dealer in Musical Instruments, Music, 
e. Catalogues free. 10 Tremont 8t. 
Selections from Pinafore just out, Guitar solo, 20 cts. 
Babes in Wood Medley. 30 ota, 


Something that will Amuse Everybody. 


We will send toany address (post-naid), upon the receipt 
of two 3-ct. stamps, our Diamond Wafer Barometer. 
It will foretell any change in the weather 6 to 12 hours, and 
is very fascinating to watch, the color changing 6 lifferent 
shades, froma deep pink on the approach of wet, toa deep 
Dine for dry weather, 
DIAMOND WAFER OR VOCALIZER CO. 

Hopeman & Co., Agents, Simmons B’ld’ng, Boston, Maas. 


To One and all.—Are 1g froma 
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‘ou sufferin 
Cough, Cold, Asthina, Bronchitis, or any of the various 
pulmonary troubles that so often end 1n Consnmption ? If 
80, use * Wilbor’s Pure Cod-Liver Oiland Lime,” nsafeand 
sure remedy. ‘This is no quack preparation, butis regularly 
prescribed ty the medical faculty. Manufactured only 

y A. 18, WILBoR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


THE 
AMERICAN BICYCLER, 


About 250 pages illustrated. A 
complete history of bieyeling in 
Europe and America, Exceeding- 
ly valuable and interesting to any 
one intending to ride a bicycle. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 75cents. 
THE POPE M’F’G Co. 

85 Siunmer St., Boston, 


A Valuable Discovery. 


Dr. C, W. Benson, a Practising Physician, at 106 North 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md., (who has paid much atten- 
tion to nervons disease), has discovered that extract of 
celery and chamomile combined, in a certain proportion, 
invariably cures headache, either biliour, dyspeptic, ner- 
vous or sick headache, neuralgia and netvonsness, "This 
is a triumph in medical chemistry, and sufferers ail over 
the country re ordering by inal. ‘He prepares it in pills 
at 50 cents per box. ‘The doctor is largely known and 
highly respected in’ Baltimore.— Episcopal Methodist. 
Sold by druggists. and mailed to any addres. Boston 
office, No. 6 Hamilton Place, 














|MUSICAL HOURS for May con- 
tains these beantiful pieces: Grand- 
mother's old Easy-chair—Jack’s Vow 

=Arm in Arm with Lizzie—Storm at 


—~he is not fair to outward View 
=I'm init (comic). INSTRUMEN- 
‘TAL—Morning Star Waltz—Famnily 
|Gathering—Panl and Virginia Galop 


Summer Breezes—Sweet Mayflower 
Maznrka—Dora me fa Waltz. 12 32ct 


pieces. That all may see the hand- 
somest and largest musical monthly 
g (published. we will send it 8 months 


for only BL, and give as remium 
7 of the best songs from “HH. M.S. 
|Pinafore,’’of which over 500,000 
Ihave been sold. GEO. W. RICHARD- 
ISON & CO.,37 Temple Place 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for tmmediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-oftices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your chotes, 
all labelled, for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for '@3: 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5; 75 for B10; 100 for $13. 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture—60 jages cle- 
gantly iMustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- 


Finest Sorts. Address 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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Dealers, 40 East 14th., Street, New York 


THE ULTIMATUM LAMP. BURNER. 
A new and reliable article unequalled by any burner in 
the market. Has rpecial attachments for lighting. extin- 
guishing, trimming and for making a night light wr/Aomet 
removing the chimney, making it more convenient than 
gas, Active Agents can make from $3 to $10 per day. 
Send for Iilnatrated Circular and Term: 
k Place, N. Y. 
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PRETTY GIRLS AND PLAIN GIRLS 


Hoth use SOZOVONT, and some of the loveliest of 
their sex have been heard to declare, when asked what 
beautified their teeth, that it was SOZODONT. Na- 
ture provides women with beautiful teeth. SOZO- 
DONT, if used regularly, -keeps those pretty tows of 
pearls from decaying. This is a statement which those 
who use the article always corroborate. If SOZO- 
DONT were not in very truth a preparation of sterling 
merit, the public would long since have discovered the 
fact and discarded it. 


WEATHER VANES 


FOR 


Stables and Churches, 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Also Garden Vases, Foun- 
Chairs, Settees, &c. 





is, 10 cents. 





THE OAKES M’F'G CO., 
111 Washington St., 
Boston. 










Sold by all Leading Grocers. 


WALTER BAKER & CO0.’S 


CHOCOLATES, 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Having stood the test for nearly a century, they 
are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 


Delicious Qualities. 
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For the Companton. 
HAUNTED. 

By Marion Harland, 
“Haunted!” Yes, for thirty-two y 
I was fifty my last birthday. 
eighteen and a “soph”? when we fellows 5 
Coventry. ‘John James Grey,’’—so stood his 

college catalogue. Among us he was known as 











I cannot tell you how odd it seemed to me to stand fifteen 
yenrs ago in front of a small, faded portrait of the poor little - 


ten-days’ queen, whose head was the 
football to the vaulting ambition of 
Messrs. Northumberland & Co., and to 
recognize in the sad brown eyes tlic 
same wistful appeal I saw in another 
pair when I last looked into them. It 
was a mere coincidence, of course, but 
the portrait on the wall in the 
Bodleian Gallery, Oxford, has 
John Grey’s eyes, as I noted 
before I knew whose the like- 
ness was. 

We called him ‘Lady Jane’’ 
then, partly in parody of his 
teal name, as much because of 
a certain refinement of man- 
ner and appearance, that was 
neither delicacy nor lack of 
manliness. It was a boyish 
way of acknowledging that he 
was a bit of choice porcelain cast by 
chance among coarser pottery. None of 
us even in jest called him a milksop,— 
or, as the colleginn of this generation 
would put it, a “‘maff.’’ 

He was an admirable student, a jovial com- 
rade, ready alike for work and frolic,—in short, 
“g good fellow through and through,” and a 
decided favorite with us all until what I am 
about to tell you happened. 

We were in Old Chess’s room that morning. 
“Chess"’ was short for Chesterfield. We thus 
dubbed the Professor of Greek, his name being 
Field, his body as long and stiff as the Le cal 
law, and his disposition as surly as that of a 
hyena. To hate him came to us by nature, and 
he tanght thirty-nine out of the forty in the class 
to abhor the sight and sound of a Greek word. 
The fortieth man was Lady Jane. 

His aptitude for language, ancient and mod- 
ern, was marvellous, and Old Ches: 
acteristic tact and grace, used the lad’s p 
ciency as a ferule for the rest of us,—never 
praising him, you may be sure, but with happy 
adroitness proving what dunces we were not to 
attain unto even so mean a standard as was set 
up by one of our number. 

Nevertheless, it was well understood that if 
Chess could like anybody, to Lady Jane be- 
longed the honor of his partiality. It was at 
once an evidence of the unpopularity of the pro- 
fessor, and our fondness for the pupil, that none 
of us envied the latter. In no other department. 
of the venerable institution we were to remem- 
ber as our Alma Mater, did the lord of misrule 
have such sway as in the Greek-room. 

The like law obtains in every college, I fancy. 
Your best-beloved preceptor gets, likewise, the 
credit of being the wisest disciplinarian. 

Upon the day I have named we were ina state 
of badly-suppressed revolt. A frightful ‘“‘impo- 
sition’ had been laid upon us at the last recita- 
tion; Lady Jane again excepted. The punish- 
tment was not quite undeserved, being the direct 
consequence of a boyish prank perpetrated by 
the class at large, a “‘barring-out,” or something 
of that kind. By general consent none of us 
had prepared the prescribed task. Before this 
fact could transpire, indeed, by the time Old 
Chess had given the menacing ‘‘Hem!”’ that al- 
ways preceded the recitation, a slight puff and 
flash went up from the top of the heated stove, 
and then a Tartarian odor. 

The veriest tyro in chemicals there, knew how 
it was done, Given,—a judicious mixture of 
gun-powder, brimstone and cayenne pepper. the 
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Lfound myself back in my room, Lady Jane, still pale and 
= alarmed, gazing into my face. 
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HAUNTED, 


last-named ingredient having the balance of 
power; pour it dexterously upon a red-hot plate. 
Result,—wild symptoms of suffocation on the 
part of all present, and an empty room in forty- 
five seconds. 

It was a witless joke, for college boys’ humor 
was no finer then than now; but we enjoyed it 
immensely, and the obnoxious imposition was a 
dead letter for that day. Old Chess had a 
chronic disposition to asthma, and an hour after 
the “eruption,” was reported as coughing in a 
manner that sent ecstasy to our souls, 

There must be a form of investigation into the 
occurrence, so it was no surprise to us when, as 
Lady Jane and I sat in our room that evening, 
(did I tell you that we were chums?) he was 
summoned to the President’s private apartment, 
—the ‘‘Star-Chamber,” as we called it. 

I looked up with a laugh. 

“T hope the dons won’t squeeze you unmerci- 
fully, old boy!” 

I remembered afterwards that he was pale and 
ill at ease, 

“I don’t mind the sqneeze,” he said, “but T 
wish you had not done it, Dick. These sense- 
less tricks put the class so evidently in the 
wrong as to hurt our reputation with sensible 
people.’’ 

In about an hour I was sent for. Just with- 
out the Star-Chamher I met Lady Jane, He was 





very pale, and his agitation awakened me to 
pitying curiosity, 

‘What cheer?” I hailed him gayly. 

He cast a warning glance at the “‘sub’? who 
had brought me the snmmons, shook his head 
and passed on. I threw away the stump of my 
cigar and laughed softly. 

“The dons have scared him badly,”’ remarked 
to my attendant, in entering the judgment-hall. 

They were all there, from Prex, whom we 
liked, to Old Chess, our abomination, and an 
awful silence prevailed while I walked the length 
of the room and stood before the table about 
which they were seated. 

Prex opened the ball,—not with catechisin, but 
with downright accusation. It was I, he stated, 
who had committed an offence against law and 
order so flagrant as to challenge prompt and 
severe measures on the part of the Faculty, in- 
sulted in the person of Prof. Field, and go on, 
and so on. 

I was so far stunned that I understood but two 
things clearly. No denial, or attempt at self- 
justification, would be admitted, the Faculty 
having ample proof of my guilt in the positive, 
although reluctant, testimony of one who had 
been an eye-witness of the decd, and I was to 
be publicly reprimanded in the chapel next 
morning, 

When the buzz and whirl of my senses censed, 


fraid of it,” he repeated more than once; and upon 
what was to be the form of punishment,—“I wish I 
=== could stand by you, Dick, and share it.” 


“I would rather stand in my shoes 
than in those of the informer when the 
class have hunted him down,” I re- 
turned, sore and savage. 

In less than three days they had ran 
him to earth, to the indignant aston- 
ishment of all,—to my grief and hor- 
ror. Searching inquiry revealed that 
no witness besides Lady Jane had 
been called before the tribunal which 
had condemned me, When bidden to 
speak in his own defence, he stoutly 
denied having given evidence against 
me, but refused to repeat what had 
passed between the inquisitors and 
himself, 

“They informed, you upon whom 
suspicion rested, I presume?” asked a 
sophomore. . 

“They did.” 

“And what was your reply?" 

“That I should answer no questions 
relative to the conduct of any of my 
classma 

“An honorable man would have hid 
his friend out of danger sooner than 
utter such a contemptible evasion!’ 
said the hot-headed querist. 

The chairman of the ‘Vigilance Committee” 
summed up the cnse after the accused had been 
sent out of the room. 
rhe fellow is not a malicious spy, but he 
las backbone, and dreads losing the good 
opinion of the Faculty. He was frightened into 
confession, but he must be made an example of 
all the same.” 

So said they all. Even I, whose dearest friend 
he had been, recalling his speech and behavior 
before and after my arraignment, could not re- 
sist the weight of evidence. 

So we sent him to Coventry. So far as we 
could, we carried into execution the ancient ban 
of excommunication. We cursed him, by cool 
and disdainful non-intercourse, when he lay 
down and when he arose up. Sitting, standing, 
walking, eating, he was the Pariah of his whilom 
mates. 

Youth is cruel in love or in hate, and we never 
wavered in our declared purpose, even going out 
of our way when,occasions rose not ready to our 
hand, to make him feel the full weight of our 
vengeance. And—Heaven help us! we thought 
ourselves manly and righteous throughout, wor- 
thy vindicators of the soiled honor of the class 
that had “spawned an informer.” That was 
our grandiose way of describing the offence 
which smelled so rank in our heroic nostrils, 

After one vain attempt to induce me to listen 
to his story, the culprit offered no resistance to 
his doom, bearing it with a steady mien, so far 
and 80 equally removed from sullenness, or ab- 
jectness, that we would have called him “game,” 
had we not preferred to consider him insolent. 

Thus went on two long months, in which, al- 
thongh we still roomed together, Lady Jane and 
Thad not exchanged one word. There was sn- 
perb skating that season, and we spent mort of 
our leisure time upon the river. One afternoon, 
in passing the “bend” where the stream was 
widest and most crowded, I heard shouts, and 
saw all recoil, as one man, from the middle of 
the channel. 

“Tt is a student! I saw his cap in the water!’’ 
T overheard some one gay. 

The next second I was in the open space left 
by the aghast throng. had thrown myself flat 
upon the ice, and leaning over the jagged edges 
of the hole, was watching and groping in the 
water in the frenzied hope of seeing or touching 
the vanished man. 

Idid both. A head arose—it was for the third 
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time—within reach of my grasp. I clutched and 
held it until we were pulled out together and 
dragged ashore. The crowd clesed around the 
rescued student, and he was borne off before I 
had seen his features. 

By the time I could extricate myself from offi- 
cious friends and strangers, I found 2 messenger 
awaiting me on the bank, with a request from 
the “young gentleman whose life I had saved.”” 
He wanted to see and thank me. He had been 
taken into the nearest house, and lay in bed 
wrapped in blankets. Only his face was visible. 

Wide brown eyes, with the solemn memory of 
a just-escaped death shadowing their depths, 
dark curls clinging to his forehead, lips quiver- 
ing in the effort to shape into words the grati- 
tude he would express to his deliverer, was the 
unwelcome vision that met my sight,—for eyes, 
brow and mouth were Lady Jane’s. 

I halted upon the threshold, staring as at a 
wraith. 

“Dick!” he cried, in amazement as great as 
my own. “Dear old'fellow, do I owe my life to 
you?” 

“It is nothing,” I said, coldly. ‘They said a 
stadent was drowning; I did not suspect who it 
was,” 

The boy gazed at me as loth to credit the evi- 
dence of his senses, his eyes filling with a grief 
for which Innguage had no vent. 

“You did not suspect who it was?’ he re- 
peated, slowly. “If you had suspected that it 
was J? —— 

He turned his head upon the pillow, his face to 
the wall, which was no more blank and cold 
than the visage of the man who had been for 
two years to him as a brother. 

I lingered one awkward moment, then left the 
place. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and I was glad I 
had engaged to spend the Sabbath with a friend 
out of town. I could not meet those haunting 
eyes again, for we had, by solemn pact and cov- 
enant, sent him to Coventry, and I should be the 
last of all the league to sound a recall. When I 
returned on Monday, Lady Jane’s trunk and 
other possessions had disappeared from our dor- 
mitory. He had been summoned home by news 
of his father’s sudden death. He never came 
back to our college. 

Ten years later I met ‘“Prex,” now a some- 
what garrulous old gentleman, at Saratoga. He 
came to my room one night with a newspaper in 
his hand. 

“Do you remember John Grey, of the class of 
°48?"" he began. 

“Ido,” I replied, briefly. 

“By the way, I never guessed how unjustly 
the poor fellow had been treated by you hot- 
headed boys until after he left college,”’ pursued 
the good-natured official, crossing his legs after 
the manner of one who has a story to tell. “‘He 
never gave information against you in that little 
stove-and-pepper escapade. Perhaps you have 
forgotten it?” 

Forgotten it! Nothing less likely! 

Prex prosed on. “A youth of uncommon 
ability was Grey, especially in languages. In 
Greek a prodigy, according to Prof. Field. By- 
the-by, it was Field himself whose lynx eyes saw 
yon sift the pepper and brimstone compound 
upon the stove’—here he laughed—“‘like the 
scarnamouch you were. He gave direct evidence 
to that effect before us. We sent for Grey to 
thank him formally for the consistency of his 
respectful and gentlemanly deportment towards 
Prof, Field, he being in that respect a marked 
exception to the rest of his class. He looked 
like one receiving censure, rather than praise, 
while I was talking. As I finished, Field broke 
in in his blunt way,— 

“Now tell us who spilt pepper upon the stove 
to-day?” 

“ ‘T decline answering that question, sir,’ said 
the lad, ‘or any other that may criminate my 
classmates.’ 

“Field smiled. ‘Don't trouble yourself,’ he 
said. ‘It was your Fidus Achates,—your room- 
mate! We have caught him this time!” 

“Grey did not move a muscle, ‘As I have 
said, I do not play spy, much less informer, upon 
any of my class,’ he repeated. ‘May I go now, 
sir?’ to me. 

“T assented, willing to spare his feelings, and 
secretly admiring his gallant bearing. A fine 
boy, with a heart of gold! But, as I was about 
to say, Iam truly grieved to see this.”” 

He pnased the paper to me, his thumb upon a 
paragraph. 

“On the 9th inst., in Memphis, of yellow fever, 
John James Grey, aged 28."" 

ae 

A Great Memory.—Mr. Bigelow, in his re- 
cent eulogistic address before the Century Club, 
of which Mr. Bryant was until his death the 
honored President, related the following: 


“Bryant had a marvellous memory. His fa- 
miliarity with the English poets was such that 
when at sea, where he was always too ill to read 
much, he would beguile the time by reciting page 
after page from favorite poems. Heassured me 
that, however long the voyage, he had never ex- 
hausted his resources. I once proposed to send 
for a copy of a magazine in which a new poem of 
his was announced to appear. I wanted it for 
the Evening Post. 

“‘eYou need not send for it,’ said he, ‘I can 
give it to you.” 

“«*Then you have a copy with you,’ said I. 

“ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘but I can recall it,’ and 
thereupon proceeded immediately to write it out. 
I congratulated him upon having such a faith- 
ful memory. 

“Tf allowed a little time,’ he replied, ‘I could 
recall every line of poetry I have ever written.’ 

“Yet he rarely quoted, and never in a foreign 
tongue. This is the more noticeable as he was 
scarcely less familiar with the languages and 
literatures of Germany, France and Spain, of 
ancient and modern Greece and of ancient and 
modern Rome, than with that of his own country, 
and he spoke all of those that are now classed 
among the living languages, except the modern 
Greek, with considerable facility and surprising 


correctness.” 
——_++or—___ 


For the Companion. 


A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
In Four CHarters.—Cuap. Il. 

Ritterhouse Academy was the name of the in- 
stitution which Billy Perew and Jerome Budd 
had left home to attend. It was a log building, 
standing in Prof. Stemms’ side yard, and con- 
sisted of one room, fifteen by twenty-two feet. 
Prof. Stemms was principal of the academy. 
He was also professor of Innguages, of natural 
sciences, of all the philosophies. Indeed, Prof. 
Stemms taught anything, from A, B, C’s to 
comets. 

At this academy the planters’ sons, fora ra- 
dius of nine miles, assembled for instruction; 
and as the country was sparsely settled, there 
was, when these were assembled, still room for 
other pupils. It was, therefore, common fora 
family residing near this literary ceutre to take 
a friend’s son, or other boarder, thus extending 
the benefits of the institution. 

In this way it came that Billy and Jerome 
were boarding with the Widow Beck, who was 
sister to Prof. Stemms, and lived a mile from 
the academy. With her boarded, also, Volney 
Gates, for the benefit of instruction in music and 
painting from Miss Holiday, a governess from 
the Nawth, in the family of Mr. Nesbit, planter, 
Volney was own cousin to Jerome Budd, but 
she was an heiress, and he a penniless orphan. 
She had the ease which comes from conscious 
wealth, and the sense of being well-dressed. He 
had the awkwardness which attends conscious 
poverty, and the sense of wearing inferior 
clothes. 

Jerome early had occasion to realize the differ- 
ence between six and four hundred. His room- 
mate, Billy, wore store-clothes, or ‘‘stow-close,”” 
according to the sectional vernacular. Billy took 
early opportunity to communicate the informa- 
tion that his mother had sent on ““Nawth” by 
her Memphis merchant for the cloth, and that 
he, Billy, had spent three days at the Gayosa 
House in Memphis, while the suit was made. 

And Jerome was put on the inquisitorial rack, 
and brought to acknowledge that his ill-fitting 
cout and pants had been spun and woven, cut 
and sewed, by his aunt. He had felt more than 
ee aplacent towards his suit in its freshness; he 
hau delighted in it; he had stood up straighter 
in it, and felt braver for an outgo into the world. 
But when he perceived in his first day in school 
that he only, of all the academy pupils, wore a 
homespun suit, he felt suddenly lonesome and 
homesick. 

He had been very desirous to go away to 
school; for he had an innate love of knowledge. 
He had bravely declared to his aunt that he was 
willing to dress any way, and to live any way, 
if only he could have a chance at school. But 
his heart turned sick as he glanced up and down 
the benches on which the boys were ranged ac- 
cording to size, and saw that every one wore 
store-clothes. 

Beside his own suit, there was but just one 
homespun garment in the room,—Dick Ladd’s 
pants, Jerome discovered these with something 
like a thrill of pleasure. 

When his mind had recovered somewhat from 
its first sentiment of dismay, it took a haughty 
attitude towards the school. He would not al- 
low himself to be treated as an inferior, he 
promised himself. Those boys should treat him 
as an equal, or they should not treat him at all. 
They shonld Iet him alone, and he would take 





| his revenge by beating them all at his books, 





He vehemently declared to his heart that he 
did not care if every individual one of them did 
wear store-clothes. But the hot place in his 
heart—his very vebemence, indeed—gave the lie 
to his declaration. 

At recess, the boy with the homespun pants 
came over to Jerome and tried to open a conver- 
sation, 

“He reckonz,"’ thought Jerome, with haughty 
resentment, “that he aud I are birds of a feather; 
but I'm not going to flock with him. If Tean’t 
have the best company, I won't have any.” So 
there were no unnecessary words in his replies 
to Dick Ladd’s questions. 

If Jerome had not been in homespun dreas, it 
was not in him to scorn Dick’s advances. 

“I don’t like that new boy,” said Dick, going, 
with a defeated feeling, to a group of boys in 
another corner. 

“Why?’ he was asked. 
ter?” 

“A heap’s the matter,”’ said Dick. 
know what’s the matter.” 

“He's toler’ble stuck up,’ Walt Herron sug- 
gested at a venture, trying to help Dick to an 
understanding of the new boy’s peculiarities. 

“I reckon he is, or toler’ble bashful,” said 
Dick. 

If the new boy had only known it, he was 
making for himself munch unnecessary heart- 
ache. Those boys at Ritterhouse Academy 
were as good a set of fellows as are ordinarily 
found together. It is true they had remarked 
that Jerome wore homespun, but they hadn't 
laid it up against him. They felt a degree of 
comfort in their store-clothes, but their feeling 
in the whole matter was quite superficial. 

Jerome imagined that their happiness in the 
disparity was as great as his wretchedness; but 
this was a great mistake; for the feeling grip- 
ping at his heart was very bitter. I suspect this 
is about the way things are the world over. 
There isn’t half the scorn for poor clothes that 
people who wear them imagine. 

The boys of Ritterhouse Academy were more 
ready to forgive Jerome’s homespun than he was 
to forgive their store-clothes. He showed this by 
the way in which he met the advances made by 
one and another from day to day. His room- 
mate, Billy, showed himself very good-natured. 
He seemed to be always getting boxes of good- 
ies from home and from his father’s commission 
merchant in Memphis. He was always urging 
Jerome to pitch in and eat himself sick, and 
Jerome was always declining to take anything; 
8o that Billy, after a while, concluded that Jo- 
rome was 2 phenomenal boy, who didn’t care 
for goodies, but simply ate to live. 

When Jerome had been three weeks at the 
academy, he received a box from home, and as 
it happened, Billy received one from his home 
at the same hour. 

“What did you get, Billy?” asked Volney, 
coming in where he was rummaging his box and 
unpacking. 

“Oh, a heap of things!”’ said Billy, biting into 
ared apple which his left hand held, while the 
right tore holes in the paper wrappings of the 
parcels of raisins, figs, oranges, almonds, and 
filberts, and other nuts. ‘Pitch in and help 
yourself.”” 

“Store-nuts!”” thought Jerome, bitterly. 

He sat by with a Blake’s Chemistry, in which 
figured those same inquisitive girls, ‘Caroline 
and Emily,’’ who were bothering Billy in natu- 
ral philosophy. 

“It's always store-nuts with him. He can 
have all the store-nuts he wants, and store-every- 
thing.” 

“What have you got in your box, Rome?’ 
Volney asked. 

“Why, he hasn’t opened his box yet,” said 
Billy, in a can-you-believe-it tone. 

“Why don’t you open it?’ said Volney to 
Jerome. 

“Tm not ready to,’’ srid Jerome. 

“Business before pleasure’ is Rome’s motto,” 
said Billy. ‘‘He’s waiting to learn by heart all 
that gibble-gabble-gobble that them girls, Em'ly 
an’ Ca’lline, have got to say to Mrs. B—, and 
all Mra, B——’s high-fintin’ talk. He’s goin’ to 
learn the constituent elements of raisins an’ 
things before he eats any.” 

“Well, he’s right to put his lessons first,’”’ said 
Volney. 

Jerome knew that this was not the reason why 
he delayed opening his box, and an instinct and 
habit of truthfulness forbade his allowing Vol- 
ney’s words to pass uncorrected; so he said,— 

“That is not the reason why I do not open it.” 

“What is the reason?’ asked Billy. 

Jerome went on studying without a reply. 

“He’s afraid we'll want some of his goodies,” 
said Volney, teasing. 

“And T reckon we shall.” said Billy, “when we 
get through with these, Why don't you pitch 


“What's the mat- 


“I don’t 





in, Rome? Volney will eat everything up from 
you if you don’t hurry.” 

But Jerome declined, with the old bitter feel- 
ing at his heart. ‘They think I don’t open my 
box because I’m mean and stingy, and don't 
want to divide,” he thought. 

But this was far from the reason why he did 
not rush at his box with hammer and hatchet, 
after the manner of eager school-boys. He knew 
as well as if he could see through the board cover, 
that there was not a store thing among the con- 
tents. He was sure these were all home-made, 
like his clothes. In thought, he had inventoried 
them: home-gathered nuts, home-raised bam, 
sweet-potato biscuit, pumpkin-bread, some big 
yams for roasting in the ashes, 

Jerome’s mouth watered as his thought ran up 
this list. For his own satisfaction, he would 
have preferred these familiar things to Billy's 
store goodies; but as offerings to‘his mates, he 
was ashamed of them. 

(To be continued.) 
SS gg 
For the Companion. 
A FELLOW-PASSENGER. 


“Yes,” said the old doctor, assenting toa remark 
I had just made. “I’ve had a good many strange 
experiences in my time, and I think I may call mine 
rather an eventful life. 

“Forty years ago last June,” he resumed, after a 
moment of thoughtful silence, “I graduated with 
high honors, and received a hospital appointment, 
which would furnish me with employment for the 
next five years, and enable me to obtain a practical 
knowledge of medicine before setting up for myself. 

“My duties did not begin, however, before ai 
first of August, and as I was a little worn by the 
heat and by hard study, I was glad to be able to 
spend the intervening six weeks with my mother in 
the country. 

“T left Philadelphia one day at noon, by the stage 
that was to convey me to the town where she lived. 
We were to travel until late in the evening, when 
we were to stop for the night at a little public house 
on the road, resuming our journey by the mail- 
coach at six the next morning. 

“There were two other passengers besides myself, 
a young man who had secured the box-seat which T 
had expected to get, and a Indy who sat inside 
with me. 

“We drove along merrily enough, in good hnmor 
with ourselves and each other, and had placed about 
amile between us and the town, when, as I looked 
out of the window, I saw, standing by the roud-side, 
a man with a carpet-hag in one hand, who was beck- 
oning to the driver with the other. We presently 
came up with him. 

“Inside or outside, sir?’ asked the driver, as he 
dismounted. 

«Inside; inside, of course,’ was the reply, a little 
Irascibly, I thought, as the new-comer placed his 
foot upon the step. 

“Yer pay in advance, sir, beggin’ yer pardon,’ 
reminded the driver, detaining him and touching 
his hat. 

“The old gentleman—he was elderly, and to all 
Appearance a gentleman—seemed further irritated 
by the delay. He asked the amount, however, paid 
it at once, and took his seat beside me, bestowing 
his carpet-bag under his feet, and evincing great 
satisfaction as we started again. 

“I bad feared we were to have a disagreeable ad- 
dition to our party, judging from first impressions; 
but when, after a while, the man joined in conver- 
sation with us, we found him remarkably intelligent 
and affable. 

“Before he had talked a great while, I discovered 
he had led rather a nomadic life. Europe, South 
America, East India, seemed equally familiar to 
him, Without being garrulous, he had so many 
charming incidents to relate of life in many lands, 
that he contrived to entertain us most delightfully. 

“I judged he was travelling on important business, 
he seemed so jealous of any detention. When we 
stopped to allow the “box-seat” passenger to alight, 
and again at three o'clock, when we halted for din- 
ner, I noticed he became restless and anxious. 

“At dinner, his manner was constrained and ab- 
stracted. He ate little, and talked leas, consulted 
his watch frequently, and finally excused himself 
before we had half finished the meal, and left the 
room. 

“When we resumed our seats in the stage, we 
found him there before us. He was seated in his 
old place, with hia head drawn back in an uncom- 
fortable corner, effectually shielding him from ob- 
servation. Indeed, I had handed the lady in before 
she discovered him, and she gave a little cry of eur- 
prise. 

“««T hope I haven't startled you, madam,’ he anid. 
‘Ihad no appetite for dinner, so I thought I might 
as well wait here as in the house.’ 

“These delays are rather annoying when one is 
anxious to get on,’ I remarked. 

«Yes, sir, yes,’ he replied, with a light sigh. ‘It 
is highly {mportant, too, that I should lose no time 
on the way.’ 

“He then changed the subject, with the ease of a 
man of the world, and our conversation became 
general. He wascertainly very pleasant. After five 
o'clock, when the ‘lady inside,’ as the driver called 
her, left us to ourselves, our tefe-a-tete was especially 
agreenble. 

“Just at dark, we drew up in front of the little 
inn which was to furnish us with our night's lodging. 
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“The proprietor came out to meet us, and with 
many apvlogies, regretted that he had but one spare 
room to offer us. 

“There was a wedding in the neighborhood that 
evening, and & party from town had driven down 
early in the afternoon and engaged all his apart- 
inents except this one chamber. 

«sBut if you two gentlemen don’t object to shar- 
ing the same room for a few hours,—you'll have to 
rise early to take the mail-coach,—I think I can 
make you very comfortable. There are two clean 
beds in the room, and'—— 

«<L'm sure I'll not object,’ I interrupted, turning 
to my fellow-traveller. 

“He hesitated an instant, then said, ‘Well, sir, ’m 
agreed if you are;’ then, with an almost solemn 
tone, ‘Remember, sir, the proposal came from you, 
an'l if Fate should’'—. 

“The astonishment expressed, no doubt, upon my 
face at this peculiar address, caused him to stop. 
"Then he laughed pleasantly, and resuming his usual 
manner, said, ‘Excuse me, but my mind, just now, 
is so ocenpied with affairs very important to me 
that I'm afraid my attention sometimes wanders. 
You are very kind to offer me half of your room. I 
accept with many thanks.” And we passed into the 
tavern, where a good supper was awaiting us. 

“There were no other guests at the table. ‘All 
gone to the wedding,’ the landlord said. 

“We did not regret in the least having the house 
to ourselves, and supper being concluded, we went 
to the wide front porch, where we spent the evening 
in pleasant talk. 

“I gave my companion a sketch of my life for the 
past three or four years. He reciprocated by telling 
me abont his family,—his wife, and his lovely daugh- 
terjawho was very dear to him. 

‘She is a good girl, and a very pretty girl, too; 
everybody says so. Stay,—I've her miniature in 
my carpet-bag, and my wife's, too. I’ll show them 
to you.’ 

“He rose from his seat, when a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, and he resumed his chair, say- 
ing, ‘I'd forgotten. They have taken my carpet-bag 
up stairs to the room. You can see them at bed- 
time.’ 

“About eleven, we rose to go toourroom. My 
companion preceded me. I sought the landlord to 
ask that I should be called at half-past four, so that 
I might dress and breakfast at my leisure, before 
taking the coach again. 

“I lingered, chatting, for ten minutes or so with 
‘nine host.’ When at last 1 entered the bed-chamber, 
I found ny room-mate had made good use of his time, 
and was already in bed, with the coverlet drawn up 
to his very ears, as if it had been December instead 
of June. Making no comment, however, I was soon 
occupying the second couch, which stood in a recess 
in the inner extremity of the room, on one side of 
the great fireplace. 

“} did not sleep well. I had a teasing dream, 
which recurred again and again. It seemed to me 
that some one was moving about the room with eyes 
fixed on me. Once I thought this figure approached 
iy bed, and a hand touched me. 

“I roused with a start. When my eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness, I saw the old gentle- 
ian looking out of the window by his bedside. 

«He said he had been disturbed, and he supposed 
the wedding guests were just returning. Gay voices 
outside, presently followed by footsteps ascending 
the stairs, and mutual good-nights exchanged, cor- 
roborated this conjecture. 

“Soon all became quiet, and I again fell asleep, 
and was again disturbed. This time I was sure that 
there were stealthy feet creeping around the room, 
and that a hoarse voice was muttering. I listened, 
and distinctly heard the words, ‘The will of Fate.’ 
T called ont,— 

“ «Who is there?’ 

“No answer followed. The muttering ceased. 1 
heard the feet creeping away towards the other bed. 
1conld not stand the suspense, and sprang up and 
lighted the candle in an instant. 

“There was no person in the room but the old gen- 
tleman, who was sitting up in bed, looking startled. 

«Did you hear that noise? Were you walking 
about?’ I asked. 

« «Walking about?’ he replied. ‘I am only just 
this moment awake. I heard you call out,and I 
roused to see what was the matter.’ 

«<P’'m sure I heard footsteps and voices, too, in 
this room!” 

«Voices in the room! You're surely mistaken.’ 

«<6P'm not wistaken!’ I repeated, testily. ‘Why, I 
could even distinguish words, Something was said 
about the “will of Fate.”" 

“He laughed confusedly as he replied, ‘I’m afraid 
I’ve been talking in my sleep again. My friends 
say I'm addicted to that bad habit, and I suppose I 
aay all sorts of things. I think it is very likely yon 
heard me; and as to the footsteps, perhaps our 
friends next door have been restless.’ 

“I listened, but could hear no sound. 

“This explanation did not satisfy me. T looked at 
my watch. It was just two o'clock. 

«<I is very strange, but those steps were in this 
room,’ I said. ‘I will let the candle barn for the 
rest of the night. It will be daylight, now, in an 
hour and a half, and I, for one, shall be glad to see 
it. If I believed in ghosts, I shonld think this room 
was haunted.’ I lay down again, determined, if 
possible, not to go to sleep. 

“The noises were not repeated. Silence pervaded 
the house, unbroken, except hy the deep breathing 
of the old gentleman, who, it was evident, was now 
sleeping soundly. He was not frightened, that was 
certain. 








“I mused on these things for sometime. Those 
strange words, ‘the will of Fate,’ what did they 
mean? Just then it occurred to me that my fellow- 
passenger had used such an expression the evening 
before, when I first offered to share my room with 
him. ‘He must have been talking in his sleep, after 
all, I'ma fool to think so much about it.” 

“I tossed and tumbled, and again consulted my 
watch. 

“Only twenty minutes of three! Oh that morn- 
ing would come!’ 

“I glanced across the room, and fancied for an 
instant that I saw my companion's eyes wide open, 
watching me; but when I sat up in bed to satisfy 
inyself about it, he seemed to be sound asleep. 

“By this time, I began to be ashamed of myself. 
The house was £0 quiet it seemed absurd to be keep- 
ing vigil. Nature began to assert her claims, too, 
and settling back on my pillow again, I presently 
lost consciousness, 

“When I awoke ngain, it was broad daylight. My 
fellow-traveller was already dressed, and stood with 
his back to me by the open window near the dress- 
ing-table. 1 was about to say, ‘Good-morning,’ 
when I heard him mutter to himself,— 

« «It's the will of Fate. There's no resisting it. I 
call on you all to witness’—extending one hand, as 
if appealing to an assembled company—‘I am only 
an unthinking agent in this matter. His blood be 
on Fate’s head, not mine. I've enlisted in her ser- 
vice, and I’m bound to obey orders.’ 

“Filled with a vague alarm, I started into a sitting 
posture, the better to catch the import of his words. 
At that moment he turned, glared at me an instant, 
then advanced towards me. There was a pistol in 
his hand. 

“He approached with the pistol levelled at me, 
his eyes burning like coals of fire. Otherwise, his 
manner was quiet, and his voice low and muffled. 

«“éCome, sir,’ he said, shortly, ‘prepare for death! 
Fate, whom I serve, commands me to slay you at 
the rising of the sun. You have just five minutes in 
which to make your peace with Heaven; then you 
must die!’ 

“The pistol was what was then called a ‘pepper- 
box,’ the prototype of the whole modern arsenal of 
revolving weapons. As he held it towards me, I 
could distinctly see the balls at the end of the cham- 
bers; and I realized that the man who held the 
weapon of death was a maniac. If I made the least 
movement towards the door, my young life would 
be the forfeit. 

“What should I do? 

“Like a flash of light came the thought, ‘The land- 
lord will be coming presently to rouse you. Try to 
keep your wits about you, and gain a little time.’ 

«<¢Are you praying?’ said the madman. 

«<?m thinking,’ I replied, as quietly as I could, 
fixing my eyes upon his livid countenance, ‘that is 
very harsh treatment to offer a man who has done 
nothing worse to you than to give you a share of his 
room.” , 

“Can't help it, sir; must obey orders.’ 

“Do you know,’ I said, trying to control my 
voice, ‘that you’ve deceived me? You didn’t tell 
me, yesterday, about your being an agent of Fate, 
or I should have been better prepared; but you al- 
lowed me to believe you to be a gentleman, travel- 
ling on ordinary business, or for pleasure; so I of- 
fered you a bed in my room; and in return, you take 
my life! To say the least, you have not behaved like 
a gentleman.’ 

“He looked a little troubled. 
strong word, sir,’ he began. 

«I can call it nothing else,’ I returned, still 
speaking as quietly as I could; ‘and what is more, sir, 
when a man deceives me about one thing, I’m very 
apt to distrust any other statement he may make to 
me. I doubt, now, whether you were ever in the 
Fast at all; I doubt whether you were ever married; 
I doubt if you have a daughter. Why, I remember 
how you said, last evening, you'd show me her min- 
iature; but you didn't produce it. I don't believe 
now you've such a thing in your possession.’ 

“I have! I swear I have it here in my carpet- 
bag!’ he said, letting his hand which held the re- 
volver fall to his side in his earnestness, 

««Well,’ said I, nonchalantly, ‘I'll believe you 
when I see the picture, not before.’ 

“(He laid the pistol down on the foot of my bed, 
and strode across the room. You may believe I 
lost no time in securing the weapon. 

“Just then, footsteps sounded in the passage out- 
side. The landlord was coming at last. I sprang 
to the floor, and pointed the pistol at my late would- 
be executioner, who had turned, and was looking at 
his empty hands in consternation. 

“You stir another step,’ I cried, ‘it will be your 
last step!” 

“I then opened the door and admitted the aston- 
ished host, who looked perfectly aghast as I tried to 
explain to him what had occurred. I was excited 
almost to frenzy, while my companion, well-dressed, 
bland and self-possessed, expressed the greatest 
amazement at my story, which he denied in every 
particular. 

«‘Just look at his appearance,’ he said. ‘Con- 
trast his manner with mine, and tell me which of us 
looks like the madman. You heard him outside, 
just now, landlord, threaten to shoot me. He has 
the pistol in his hand now. Is it likely that, if it 
belonged to me, I would give it into his possession? 
The man is perfectly insane,—has been acting like 
8 lunatic ever since he awakened this morning.’ 

“At this unexpected turn of affairs, I was 80 non- 
plussed that, in an excited manner, I endeavored to 
show the deceit of the fellow, moving the pistol in 


‘Deceived is a 





my excited gesticulations. 








“‘Help, help! Murder, murder!’ screamed the 
man, in apparent terror. 

“Help, help! Murder, m-u-r-der!’ echoed the 
wretched landlord, who clutched at the other's arm, 
and dragged him towards the door, vociferating, 
‘Help! There's a crazy man up stairs!" 

“I don’t know how I should have convinced the 
landlord of my sanity if unexpected help had not 
arrived soon after, in the shape of two stout, burly 
keepers from an insane asylum in Philadelphia, who 
pounced at once upon the old gentleman as their 
legitimate property, and handcuffed him in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

“They had most opportunely arrived by the mail- 
coach daring the altercation up stairs. 

“It seemed that the old gentleman had formerly 
been an actor (I could well believe it), but was pos- 
sessed with a homicidal mania, and had been pro- 
nounced incurable. As soon as his escape from the 
asylum was discovered, it at once occurred to the 
keepers to inquire for him at the different coach- 
offices in the city. 

“No such person being booked as a passenger, they 
were thrown off the track, and were searching the 
city and its environs, when they were put upon the 
right track by a countryman who had seen him 
waiting on the road-side to take the stage. 

“They had just time to send off two men by the 
mail-coach which left Philadelphia at ten, and which 
arrived at the inn just in time to rescue me froma 
distressing dilemma. 

“How the maniac obtained possession of a loaded 
revolver, they could not conjecture, and he obsti- 
nately refused to tell. 

“However, as you may imagine, I did not concern 
myself a great deal with that question. I hurried 
on with my clothes, ate what breakfast I could, and 
left the house by that blessed mail-coach at six 
o’clock, thankful enough that I was able to pursue 
iy journey uninjured.” 


———_+e—____ 
For the Companion. 


RIVALS OF THE PARROT. 

Very likely many readers of the Companion do 
not know that there are several other birds besides 
the parrot that can imitate the human voice. 

Among these is the mino,a round, plump bird, 
about as large as a common thrush. It is found in 
the jungles of India, and on the islands near that 
country. 

In color the mino {s of a deep velvet-black, with 
purple, blue and green reflections. There is a little 
white on the long wings. The bill nnd feet are yel- 
low, and there are bright yellow wattles back of the 
eyes. 

In the East Indies this bird is often kept as n pet, 
and becomes so affectionate that it will keep near 
its master when it is not confined inacage. Itis 
sometimes kept caged in Europo and in this country, 
but is so rare that as large a sui as one hundred 
dollars has been given for a single mino. 

It is wonderfully bright and engaging. It learns 
to whistle, sing, do amusing tricks, and some per- 
sons who have had experience with it, have thought 
it surpassed even the gray parrot, the king of talking 
parrots, in its capacity for speaking like a human 
being. It lives mostly on insects, fruits and berries. 

The natives of Sumatra call it Teeong, while those 
of Java call it Beo and Mencho. Bayard Taylor 
wrote some time since,— 

“I never saw a mino but once. I entered the 
vacant reading-room of a hotel early in the morning, 
took up n paper and sat down, when suddenly a voice 
anid, ‘Good-morning!’ 

“} saw nothing but what seemed to be a black bird 
in a cage, and could not have believed that the per- 
fectly human voice came from it, had it not once 
more said, in the politest tone, ‘Good- morning!” 

“I walked to the cage and looked at it. ‘Open tho 
door and let me out, please,’ anid the bird. 

««cWhy, what are you”? I involuntarily exclaimed, 

«<7’m a mino,' answered the amazing creature. 

“It waa the exact voice of a boy of twelve.” 

The starling is also a talking bird. It is very 
handsome, of purplish-green color, with some buff 
and reddish brown, and its natural song is soft and 
sweet. 

There are curions facts to note about this bird. It 
is found all over Europe, and in parts of Africa and 
Asia. Every flock of starlings, no matter what its 
size may be,—and sometimes the birds assemble in 
thousands,—seems to be under the command of one 
bird, and gives its general a united, instantaneous 
obedience. 

‘A flock of starlings high in the air will so suddenly 
and simultaneously all turn on their sides, showing 
only the edges of their wings, that the flock for an 
instant is lost to sight. 

The flock will also suddenly break up into divis- 
fons, then unite again, perform some singular evo- 
Intion, and then fly onward to a resting-place. A 
pheasant once flew across the track of a flock of 
starlings, and was instantly killed by the shock. 

Starlings make their nests very carelessly out of 
straw, roots, twigs and dry grasa, and in all sorts of 
places,—empty flower-pots, chimneys, deserted rnb- 
bit-burrows, clefts of rock, old ruins, or the holes of 
trees; and they not only allow bits of grass or straw 
to hang carelessly down from the nest, as though to 
invite robbers, but when they return to their homes 
with food for their little ones, they make a great up- 
roar abont It. 

Yet starlings are very fond of their young. In 
one instance a starling had built its nest in the 
thatch of a barn, and the building took fire. As the 
flames approached the nest, the poor parent was in 
great agony, and fiying to its domicile, caught up 





one bird and carried it to a place of safety, then re- 
turned for another, and happily saved all its little 
ones from the fearful flames. 

Starlings have an amusing habit of snatching a 
beakful of wool off a sheep's back to help about 
their nest-building. 

‘When tamed, the starling learns to speak very 
distinctly, and is a very entertaining pet. It seems 
that it was taught to utter words in Shakespeare's 
time, for the great poet, in Henry IV., makes Hot- 
spur exclaim,— 

“He said he would not ransom Mortimer; 
Forbade my tongue to speak of Mortimer; 


But I will find him when he Iles asleep, 
And in his ear I'll halloo Mortimer! 


Pitave a tarling shall be taught to spenk 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him 
‘To keep his anger still in motion.” 

And Laurence Sterne—who lived in the last cen- 
tury, and has name celebrated in English litera- 
ture—in his work called “The Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” represents a starling in a cage as repeating 
over and over, in a voice that was at first taken to be 
a child’s,— 

“I can’t get ont, I can’t get ont!” 

‘The magpie, cunning as a fox, impudent, gay, vo- . 
racious, and excessively mischievous, is another of 
the parrot’s rivals. It is an incorrigible robber, 
stealing the eggs and the young out of other birds’ 
nests, and even robbing hens’ nests; but as it con- 
sumes snails, worms, beetles and various reptiles, it 
is thonght that perhaps it does good enough in a 
garden to atone for the harm it perpetrates in the 
poultry-yard. It isa bold persecutor of animals as 
wellas birds. A gentleman has said that once in 
Norway his dog was pursued and mobbed by about 
forty magples. 

In captivity the magpie learns to speak words, 
sometimes succeeding almost as well as the parrot, 
and it also teaches itself queer tricks. 

‘There was once x magpie that conceived a great 
friendship for a sheep with long wool. 

The bird would torment the other sheep by peck- 
ing at their legs, but would nestle in the soft warm 
woo! of its friend as Im a great arin-chair, and would 
also make this long wool a hiding-place for its pil- 
ferings. 

Bright and glittering articles especiully tempt this 
bird. Once a magpie carried off an old gentleman's 
red spectacle-case, and then came back and flew off 
with his spectacles, A teaspoon was placed in the 
way of the pert little thief in order to catch him. 
He was watched and tracked, and these treasures, 
besides others, were found in a depression in the 
roof of the house. 

The plumage of the magpie is very beautiful and 
variegated, taking in the colors black, white, blue, 
purple and green. It is a common bird in England, 
very common in Ireland, and found in this country, 
although not often near the Atlantic coast. 

It makes a dome-sliaped nest, with a door at the 
side, using thorny sticks for the outside of the nest, 
earth for plastering it inside, and fibres and dry 
grass for lining it. 

The magpie likes to place its nest near the top of 
a high tree, but sometimes, when it has been kindly 
treated, it will build in a low bush. In Norway it 
is protected, and there it often builds its nest under 
the eaves of a church or other building. 

Itis quitea fond husband and father—while the 
objects of its affection are in sight, but it seems true 
of the magpie that “out of sight is out of mind.’ 

Unlike the parrot, that will have but one mate in 
its Ifetime, when the magpie loses its spouse, it con- 
soles itself by obtaining another with quite unseemly 
haste, never thinking more than two or three days 
of mourning necessary, and sometimes supplying 
the vacant place within a few hours after the death 
of its mate. 

The raven is, indeed, a curious bird,—ghastly, 
grim and ancient.” It is found almost all over the 
world, and is fond of solitude and hills, building ita 
nest in high trees, the holes of inaccessible cliffa, or 
on lofty ruins near grent cities, and using the same 
nest year after year, 

It lives mainly upon animal food, nnd devours al- 
most any species of living creature it can seize. 

A raven has been known to ally itself toa terrier 
dog as friend and comrade. The two wonld go out 
hunting in company, killing rabbits, hares and rats 
together. 

“Not long ago," says an English writer, “I saw a 
raven in one of the great London breweries, holding 
a large rausage in his beak, and flapping about the 
yard just in front of one of the draymen, to whom 
the stolen dainty had evidently belonged. 

“The bird would not trouble itself to make its es- 
cape, but in the most provoking manner hopped 
along just a yard or so before its pursuer, and from 
all appearance as likely to carry on the sane game 
for an hour or, two; for while I was sitting the rela- 
tive positions of the-parties did not alter in the least. 

“If the man stopped, the bird stopped, too, and be- 
gan to make such evident preparations for swallow- 
ing the sausage that the drayman rushed at it again, 
and again the bird would just flap a yard or two in 
advance.” 

Despite the cruelty of the raven in its wild state, 
when domesticated, it is docile and affectionate, 
and becomes attached to its master like a dog. 

It is also a good talker, having a retentive mem- 
ory, and repeating, not only words, but sentences, 
with a voice that sounds like the human voice muf- 
fled. 

‘The raven resembles the parrot, not only In talk- 
ing, but in longevity, living in captivity to the age 
of seventy or eighty years, with all its faculties 
bright. It is said that it has been known to reach 
the age of about one hundred years. 
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In color, the raven is of a uniform, glossy 
blue-black, with green reflections at times. There 
have, indeed, been instances of white ravens, 
but they have been so very rare that it is quite 
proper to sa, Diack asa raven.”” ‘The quills 
of this bird have been sometimes used in tuning 
the lower notes of a harpsichord. 





bird repeated other words, and now, for hours 
together, except during the moulting season, as- 
tonishes us by ringing the changes, according to 
its own fancy, and as plain as any human voice 
can articulate them, on the several words,— 
‘Dear, sweet Titchie [its name], kiss Minnie! 
Kiss me, then, dear Minnie! 


Sweet, pretty little 





CUNNING OF THE RAVEN. 


There is no limit to the mischievousness of 
this bird. We are told that ‘‘a single raven will 
get through more mischief in pne hour than will 
8 posse of boys in twelve.” Its natural cry is a 
harsh, disagreeable croak, and the ancient Scan- 
dinavians held the creature in great awe. They 
called it the “Bird of Odin,” their chief god, and 
believed that it watched for Odin's return every 
night, and then, perching apon his shoulder, told 
him all the incidents of the day that it had wit- 
nessed. 


“I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking 
‘What this ominous bird of yore,— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
Gaunt and ominous bird of yore. 
‘Meant in croaking ‘Nevermo: 








We will mention one more rival of the parrot, 
and that is the sweet little songater found in al- 
most all our homes, the blithe canary. 

It is true that it is a very rare accomplishment 
for a canary to be able to articulate words, but 
occasionally the winsome little creature acquires 
it. The writer well remembers hearing some 
years ago of a talking canary that was, or had 
been, in this country, and many years agoa 
canary that spoke some words was exhibited in 
Regent Street, London. 

Some time since 2 communication 
was addressed to the Vice-President 
of the Zoological Society in England 
that was printed in 
the proceedings of 
the society. It told / 
of acanary that was 








Titchie, kissie, kissic, kissie! Dear Titchie, 
Titchie, wee, gee, gee, gee, Titchie, Titchie!” 
“The usual singing notes of the bird are more 
of the character of the nightingale, mingled oc- 
casionally with the dog-whistle used about the 
house. It sometimes whistles very clearly the 
first bar of ‘God Save the Queen.’”” 


——_—_+e+—____ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

A few weeks ago a rather startling despatch 
came across the continent from the Canadian 
province of British Columbia. The Legislature 
of the province had solemnly resolved that un- 
less the Government of the Dominion would fulfil 
its engagements with the province, British Co- 
lambia would secede from the Dominion on the 
Ist of May. 

Nobody paid much attention to this threat. 
One of the Montreal papers joked about it to the 
extent of representing the province as a house- 
keeper, who had made up his mind to “move” 
at the traditional time on May Day. 

Although nothing has come of the threat, and 
althongh nothing may ever come of it, yet the 
















PLUCKING SNEED. 


the only one hatched, for some unaccountable 
reason, out of four eges, 

The parent birds, apparently thinking it was 
not worth their while to rear a single child, 
heartlessly began at once to build a new nest on 
top of it. 

Thereupon the little fledgling, almost dead, 
was rescued by a friendly hand. placed in flan- 
nel nenr the fire: finally, by tender care, it was 
restored, and afterwards brought up by hand. 
Treated in this way from the very first, it was 
always extremely tame, and hearing no other 
birds, its first notes were quite different from 
those of other canaries. 

“Constantly being talked to,”’ says the record, 
“the bird, when about three months old, aston- 
ished its mistress by repeating the endearing 
terms used in talking to it, snch as ‘kissie, 
kissie,’ with its significant sounds. 

“This went on, and from time to time the little 


case is very interesting in its way. British Co- 
Jumbia entered the Dominion some years after 
the provinces of Canada were confederated. It 
was a part of the arrangement, and was fully 
agreed to by the Dominion, that a railway should 
be built across the continent to British Columbia 
in ten years, 

Soon afterwards political troubles in Canada, 
and the universal depression in business, put an 
end for atime tothe project. It has been partly 
revived several times, but practically nothing 
has been done, and now, cizht years of the ten 
having elapsed, the road is almost as far as ever 
from being built. 

During this time British Columbia has not al- 
lowed herself to be forgotten. She has repeat- 
edly called attention to her affairs, and has more 
than once been on the point of declaring herself 
free of Canada. 

The province is of vast extent in territory, 





but population is lacking. At the last census 
there were only about fifteen thousand white 
people and thirty-five thousand Indians. The 
population is grouped upon the island of Van- 
couver, and on the fringe of mainland about the 
mouth of the Fraser River. 

The products of the province are lumber, fur, 
fish and coal. ‘The trade is mostly with Califor- 
nia and Oregon. So it will be seen that in itself 
alone British Columbia is not an important mem- 
ber of the Canadian Confederation. 

But it so happens that this province is the only 
possession of Great Britain on the North Pacific 
coast of this continent. To the south stretches 
the coast of Washington Territory, Oregon and 
California, and on the north is Alaska. Great 
Britain lost the best approach to her own const 
when the arbitration of the Emperor of Germany 
settled the dispute abont the San Juan boundary 
in our favor. 

This will explain why, in all probability, the 
secession of British Columbia would be resisted 
not only by Canada, but by Great Britain. The 
home Government would not allow the interests 
of a few thousand colonists to stand in the way 
of her retaining a strip of territory that may be 
vastly important to her hereafter. 

If British Columbia were to separate herself 
from the Dominion, she wonld undoubtedly de- 
sire to be admitted to the American Union; and 
it may be that she will claim our protection by- 
and-by in the effort to secede. Such protection 
is not likely to be given, for if it were granted 
in opposition to Great Britain, we should be at 
war in a week's time. 


++ 


WHY? 


that in near to its breaking 

Wake sweeter auules than the f 1 rose? 

Whiy does the dream on the verge ing 
Stir deeper traths th ina deepe: 








Why does the bi 
















tie broken with parting 
he fulness of pain? 
Apture of starting 

e never attain? 


Why? Fora boundless, unsatisfied longing 
Lies deepest down in the warm hu 

Ever with this are the sympathies throng 
Ever by this do the heaven-flowera start. 


does the love t! 
















Grow with onr Spring: we can follow you whully 






Only as far ag ite inatinets are sent; 
Summer's a fact that is hidden and holy; 
We have not seen it,—we are not content. 


ELAINE Goopate. 
THE RUSSIAN “NIHILISTS.” 

A real reign of terror exists in St. Petersburg, 
and in the other large cities of Russia, Six of 
these cities have been placed under martial law, 
and military governors have been put over them 
armed with absolute power. The people are 
forced to be in their houses at nine at night, and 
each night the police are engaged in entering 
and searching private dwellings. Not a day 
passes that many arrests are not made, and 
numbers of people are not thrown into Russian 
prisons, The Czar does not venture outside the 
portals of his palace unless he is attended by a 
strong guard of Cossacks, 

This state of things is due to that wide-spread 
and formidable conspiracy of Nihilists, the for- 
mation and purposes of which have already been 
described in the Companion. 

A few weeks ago a technological student 
named Solovieff fired four shots at the Czar, as 
he was taking his morning walk, and this event 
seems to have for the first time aroused the Rus- 
sian Government to a full sense of the dangers 
by which it was surrounded. 

So far the much-boasted police of Russia seem 
to have utterly failed to trace ont the leaders of 
this vast conspiracy. It is known that it extends 
throughout the Empire, and includes men and 
women of the loftiest rank, as well as students, 
tradespeople and peasants. It is known, too, 
that the Nihilists choose desperate means to 
carry out their purposes, and stop at nothing to 
attain their ends, 

In spite, however, of the strictest watching 
and the sternest measures of the governors, they 
continue to commit the most daring acts, Al- 
most under the very eyes of the soldiers and 
police revolutionary placards are pasted up every- 
where in St. Petersburg, and as soon as they 
are torn down, are replaced by others. The 
Ni # have their secret printing-presses in the 
very heart of the capital, yet the police cannot 
discover them, 

There seems to be no doubt that many of the 
police themselves, and government officials of 
even # higher rank, are accomplices of the con- 
spiracy. So well kept, however, are its secrets, 
that mp ble to find out who are and who 
are not connected with it. 

Here isa great Empire. comprising eighty-four 
millions of subjects, ruled by an autocrat with an 
iron hand, supplied with a mighty army and a 
numerous police, which yet seems paralyzed in 
presence of a mysterious, secret and omnipresent 
plot to overthrow it, No matter how many ar- 
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rests are made, the Nibilists do not seem to 
diminish in number, or slacken in audacity. 

So great, indeed, is the terror in high circles, 
that many officials, having received anonymous 
letters threatening them with death if they did 
not retire, have hastened to resign and return to 
private life. The Czar is beginning to find it 
hard to get capable men to fill places of trust, so 
great is the fear of secret assnssination. 

The way in which the Czar has met the evil 
has been to stretch his despotic power to the ut- 
most limits. The governors have the power to 
arrest men, women and children, to order any 
one to be taken out and shot at any moment, 
without notice or trial, and to transport Russian 
subjects to the desolate wastes of Siberia by the 
earful. 

Yet there is no doubt that this terrible cun- 
spiracy, that works in the dark by methods of 
murder, is the result of long years of tyranny, 
of merciless conscription, oppressive taxation, 
and of wholesale corruption, on the part of the 
rulers of Russia and their servants. 

Nor can the Czar reasonably hope to suppress 
Nihilism until he takes a very different coure 
from that which he is now pursuing. Only by 
giving more liberty, instead of taking away what 
little liberty the people had, only by reforming 
the public service, and getting rid of corryt 
officials, only by studying and supplying the real 
needs of the people, material, moral and intel- 
lectual, can he allay the discontent which ex- 
tends thronghout his dominions, and has given 
birth to and nourished this gigantic plot to over- 
throw him. 

SS ee 
A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 

No stronger example can be found of the eudden 
and gigantic growth of evil from petty beginning, 
than in a recent tragedy which occurred in Rich- 
mond, Va. A young girl went into a store to bay a 
pair of shoca, when the clerk who waited upon her, 
as she stated on the trial, complimented her, in ap 
offensive manner, upon her pretty foot. 

Now, no modest, properly-trained girl would will- 
ingly place herself the second time in the way of 
personal insult. According to her own statement, 
this young woman returned again and again to the 
same store and the same man, to be repeatedly ad- 
dressed with flattery and attempted caresses. 

Other witnesses declnred that these insults were 
wholly the product of her own giddy imngination; 
that the clerk, Curtis, was respectful and courteous 
in his inanner towards her. 

By her own story, however, she encouraged his 
familiarity by returning to the store, and then com- 
plained of it to a young man to whom she was be. 
trothed, in such a way as to enrage him to madness, 
He sought out Curtis, and beat him severely. Curtis 
followed him to take revenge, and was shot dead by 
the girl's lover, who is now sentenced to the State 
prison for manslaughter. 

If this girl had not gono back to the shop to have 
her ears tickled with praises of her pretty foot, Cur- 
tis would be alive to-~lay, and her lover would not 
fill a murderer's cell. 

There is no trait of character which American 
girls need more than the modest reserve which they 
80 often laugh at ns old-fashioned. It isa quality 
which, oddly enough, the most licentious man re- 
quires in his wife. A girl, however innocent, who 
flirts and flaunts in pnblic as in private, her eye and 
manner challenging admiration from every stranger, 
will find plenty of men ready to flirt with and fat 
ter her, possibly insult her; but not one of them will 
marry her. 





—+or—_—_—_ 
LYING IN INDIA. 


The despotism under which the people of India 
lived for centuries made them liars. When a sab- 
ject is In the presence of his despot, safety depends 
on saying what will please him. If the snbject 
wishes for justice, he must obtain it by lies and 
bribes. These facts account for mach of the Asiatic 
duplicity, and that which is not thus accounted for 
may be charged to the law of hereditary descent. 

A common saying among the Bannuchis, living in 
Northern India, teaches that a well-told lie is credi- 
table to the teller, if thereby he gains his cause. 
“Lying isan honest man’s wings,” says thin proverb. 

No Bannuchi is ashamed of himself for telling a 
lie; but he is greatly mortified if he tells it so clum- 
sily as to be found out. Even public opinion will 
then condemn him. 

‘The inhabitants of a pastoral village were once 
much perplexed. The government had ordered a 
census of all the cattle, in order to allot to the vil- 
lago a sufficient amount of grazing land. If they 
understated the number of cattle, they would get 
less land; if they overstated, their poll-tax on cattle 
would be increased. 

Having in vain sought advice from their wise men, 
they went to the English deputy-collector. Stating 
the dilemma in which they were placed, they touch- 
ingly asked hima,— 

“Now, which way shall we He?” 

When he advised them to tell tho truth, they were 
mich surprised at not having thought of that sola- 
tion. 

“Why can’t you tell a lie?’ asked a native of 
an English officer, ‘Won't your mouth become 
crooked?” 

“Either a strong man ora fool tells the trath,” 
says another proverb. The former can afford 
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‘gl nt the consequences of his statement; the Int- 
‘don't think of results. Another proverb, “To 

is to jump from a house-top,” affirms the cneer- 
nty attending a lie. It isa leap in the dark. 


—+e+—____ 


A POINT OF ETIQUETTE. 
An amusing farce, illustrating the absurdity of the 
called code of honor, was once played in the War 
Rice at Washington. The scene opened at the be- 
ining of the war of 1812, and the players were Dr. 
istis, Secretary of War, and Gen. Hampton, a dis- 
guished soldier of the Revolution, then com- 
inding the army in the South. 
An unpleasant official correspondence between 
tarelf and the secretary had irritated Gen. Hamp- 
n. Being, however, in Washington, official eti- 
tette made it his duty to call on his superior officer. 
© went to the War-Office, and as soon as his name 
as announced, the secretary came forward with 
itended hand to receive him. 
‘The general bowed, and crossed his hands behind 
m. An official conversation ensued, which soon 
xcame a friendly chat. After an hour's interview, 
se general rose to depart, and extended both hands 
vthe secretary. It was now Dr. Eustis’s turn; he 
awed, and croased his hands behind hiin. 
Men of good sense would have said, “The game of 
aits has ended.” Not so did Gen. Hampton con- 
aler it; with him it was just begun. He sent for 
istols and two friends. A challenge was conveyed 
> Dr. Eustis, who accepted and named his friends. 
‘ath of the would-be duellists were old men, but 
oth were ready to fight on a point of etiquette, 
‘hich, If moised abroad, would make them the 
inghing-stock of the town. 

The friends determined to settle the quarrel. 
hey arranged that Gen. Hampton should present 
timself at the War-Office door, and be met by Dr. 
Sustis, with both hands extended, which hands the 
eneral shoald receive in both of his. They might 
save appropriately added, “and both parties shall 
efrain from laughing, if they can.” 

= gy 
CHILDREN OF ONE FATHER. 

A touching incident occurred the other day in one 
f the great hospitals in New York. A young man 
vas brought into it seriously injured by a fall from 
shorse. He lingered for two or three days, during 
thich time the matron read from the Bible to him, 
alked to him,—in short, tried as best she could to 
ill the place of his dead mother to the dying lad. 

One day, feeling that he was fast sinking, he asked 
‘oraclergyman. One was brought quickly, a young 
man, the pastor of a neighboring Baptist Church. 
As he took the boy’s hands in his, and spoke to him 
tarnestly of Christ's love, several pale faces were 
raised from the rows of beds that lined the ward on 
either side, listening attentively, many of them with 
tyes wet with tears. 

“Lord, I believe!” whispered the dying man. 
Then the clergyman knelt, praying that God might 
receive the soul of his departing brother. At the 
belsile alao knelt the Episcopalian matron, two 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and from the beds 
of the patients came hearty Methodist Aimens! 

When the little company rose from their knees 
and looked down apon the calm dead face, they did 
not remember that they belonged to different sects. 
They were all children of one father, and He was 
very near. 

When the seven men imprisoned in a Pennsylvania 
coal-mine lately wero rescued after five days’ im- 
prisonment, they were asked If they hoped to escape. 

“We prayed for it,” was the reverent reply. “We 
prayed together. Some were Protestants, and some 
Catholics, but when denth’s ns close as that, you 
only think of God.” 

es gy 
A CAUTIOUS BOARDER. 

Charles Thompson. Secretary to the first Ameri- 
can Congress, was noted for his caution. It may be 
due in part%o this trait,—one of no mean impor- 
tance in those stormy days,—that he held the office, 
throagh successive appointments, during fifteen 
years, An anecdote exhibits his caution and pru- 
dence. 

When a young man, he boarded with n school- 
teacher and his wife, both noted for their slander- 
ous tongues. For some good cause Thompson 
wished for a new boarding-house; but he dreaded 
to leave the teacher's family, fearing lest his char- 
acter might soffer from their backbiting. He, how- 
eer, hit upon an ingenious expedient to prevent 
them from slandering him. One evening he gravely 

inquired if his conduct as a boarder had been satis- 
factory to them. “Entirely so,” replied both hus- 
land and wife. 

“Woald you be willing to give me a certificate to 
that effect?" he asked. 

“Ob, certainly!” and they wrote one then and 
there. 

The next day Thompson moved to another honse. 
Thanks to his caution, he parted in pence from his 
host, and they never disturbed it. 


——- ++ 


THE QUAKER’S COMPLIMENT. 

Our Quaker friends are, ns is well known, con- 
sistent advocates of peace and non-resistance. Now 
and then, however, one of them finds it hard to con- 
tinge true, in word as well as in decd, to his princi- 
Plea. 

Sach was the Quaker who, belng on board of an 
American vessel during the war of 1812, advised 
the captain not to fight a British cruiser that wan 
approaching. 

















The captain, however, did not take the advice, 
and in the course of the engagement, the English- 
man attempted to carry the American by boarding. 

The Quaker happened to be standing just where 
the first English sailor leaped on board. 

“Friend,” he said, catching and lifting him high 
in the air, “thee hast no business here; thee must go 
out;” and he dropped him in the sea. 

When Gen. Winfield Scott was a youth, he went 
to a boarding-school kept by James Hargrave, a 
Quaker. Mr. Hargrave labored hard to inculcate 
peace principles in the heart of his pupil. But a 
few years after, young Scott joined the army, and in 
the war of 1812, rose to the rank of major-general. 
On visiting home, at the conclusion of the war, he 
met his Quaker teacher. 

“Friend Winfield,” said the old man, extending 
his band, “I always told thee not to fight; but as 
thou wouldst fight, J am glad that thou weren't 


beaten.” 


LAUGHING AT A NATURALIST. 
Every school-boy now knows that a whale is nota 
fish, But when naturalists first announced that fact, 
they were laughed at by the ignorant. Mr. Mans- 
field, an old gentleman, tells, in the reminiscences 
of his youth, how Dr. Mitchill, a distinguished phy- 
sician of New York, was thus ridiculed: 


He was, at one time, United States Senator from 
New York, but that was the least of his distinctions. 
He was chiefly known a3 a naturalist (being a pio- 
neer in this conntry of that department of learning), 
and was, in fact, a learned man. 

He was very fond of natural history, and taught 
the public mind many things which now seem very 
simple. There was quite a controversy in the news- 
papers because Mitchill said, in some statement, that 
a whale was nota fish. 

The public took it for granted that anything which 
swam in water was a fish. A whale is no more a 
fish than a bird. The whale belongs to the class of 
mammalia, 

It was on account of some of his natural-histor’ 
peculiarities, and other what are called “notions,” 
that the wags, often very ignorant of such things, 
made fun of him. 

He insisted upon calling the United States “Fre- 
donia,” because “Columbia” waa wrong. Columbus 
did not discover the United States, and “States” did 
not mean anything; but Fredonia would signify the 
land of freedom. 

Some wit, in reference to these peculiarities, 
wrote a bagatelle, in which was thia: 


“Of all the birds and fishes rarest 
Fredonian Mitchill is the queerest.” 


Dr. Mitchill was a large portly man, full of con- 
versation, and as I remember, on that evening very 
complimentary to the ladies. 


——_+or—____ 


WHITEWASHING A TRIBE. 

‘Whitewash is too common among civilized people 
to excite remark, but among the uncivilized inhab- 
itants of a South Sea island it once provoked an ex- 
citing rivalry. A missionary thus describes the way 
in which the natives took to whitewash: 


What was their astonishment when in the morning 
they found my cottage glittering in the morning sun 
white as snow! They danced, they sang, they shout- 
ed and screamed with joy. 

The whole island was in a commotion, given up 
to wonder and curiosity, and the laughable scenes 
which ensued after they got possession of the brush 
and tub baffle description. 

‘The high-bred immediately voted it a cosmetic, 
and happy did many a swarthy coquette consider 
herself could she but enhance her charins by a daub 
of the white brush. 

‘And now party spirit ran high, as it will do in 
more civilized countries, as to who was, or who was 
not, best entitled to preference. 

One party urged their superior rank; one had tho 
brush, and was determined at all events to keep it; 
and a third tried to overturn the whole, that they 
might obtain some of the sweepings. 

ey did not even scruple to rob each other of the 
little share that some had been so happy as to secure. 

But soon new lime was prepared, and in a week 
not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war-club, or a gar- 
ment, but was as white ax snow; not an inhabitant 
but had a skin painted with the most grotesque fig- 
ures; not a pig that was not similarly whitened; and 
even mothers night be seen in every direction caper- 
ing with extravagant gestures, and velling with de- 
light at the superior beauty of thelr whitewashed 

infants. 





—_+or—— --— 


EDMUND BURKE AND THE OLD 
HOR: 


The following is not the only affecting anecdote 
that conld be told showing the apparent sympathy 
in some cases of dumb brutes with the sorrow of a 
bereaved human heart: 


The incident (saya the Pall Mall Gazette), related 
by Mrs. Burko to a friend, took place a few months 
before Mr. Burke’s death, in 1797. A feeble old 
horse, which had been a great fuvorite with the 
junior Burke, and his constant companion in all 
rural journeyings and sporta when both wero alike 
healthful and vigorous, was now in old age, and on 
the death of his master, turned ont to take run of 
the park for the remainder of his life at ense, with 
strict injunctions to the servants that he should 
neither be ridden nor molested by any one. 

While walking one day in solitary musing, Mr. 
Burke perceived thix worn-out old servant como 
close up to him, and at length, after 

nt in viewing him, followed and ately 
rested his head upon his bosom, The singularity of 
the action itself, the remembrance of his dead son, 
his Inte master, who occupied much of hia thoughts 
at all times, and the apparent attachment and al- 
most intelligence of the poor brute, as if he could 
sympathize with his inward sorrow, rushing at once 
into his mind, totally overpowered his firmness, and 
throwing his arms over his neck, he wept long and 
bitterly. 




















-—+0r— - 
A CAT-DETECTIVE. 
Mr. Chasmar, living near Norwich, Ct., has a val- 
uable cat, one which deserves honorable enrolment 
among the “Preventive Force.” 


‘The other evening, ax Mr. Chasmar ant rending in 
his home, he noticed some strange movements of » 
pet cnt, which suddenly sprang uv, pricked up bis 





ears, and pnssed into an adjoining room, then back 
in, appearing dissatisfiod with somerning: Mr. 
Chasmar spoke quite sharply to the cat, calling him 
by same; bat he still seemed to be listening, and Mr. 
asmar spoke again, when he became more quiet, 
and Sinally lay down ngain by the stove. The next 
morning, Mr. Chasmar discovered that his locks had 
been tampered with, and that a neighbor's house had 
been Fobbed; ane concludes that burglars were at- 
mpting an ent ice, but were frightened awa; 

his 8) g to the cat. vty 


————+e—____ 


OUR SCHOOLMA’AMS, 


The schoolma’ams of the United States were lately 
a subject of discussion in the House of Commons, 
The London correspondent of the Chicago Journal 
says: 


Curiously enough, the female school-teachers of 
the United States were a subject of discussion in the 
House of Comnons one night this week. Mr. Mun- 
della had referred favorably to them, when Mr. 
Mills indulged in a sneer, and doubted that the cus- 
tom was one that could be protitably followed in 
this country. 

Then up rose Mr. Plunkett, a gallant Irishman, 
who said he had been to the United States, and 
there studied the subject, and expressed the opinion 
that “it would be a great benefit to this country if 
we could import two hundred or three hundred of 
those American women teachera.”” 

Mr. Maclaren also quoted the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, who has declared, aiso from personal experi- 
ence, that their teaching is generally “much better 
than that given in the schools of this country.” 
Your lady teachers were thus eloquently and suc- 
ceasfally defended, bat it was surely an odd subject 
for discussion in the British House of Commons. 


oo 4 
A STUDENT PRINCE. 


The son of the Khedive of Egypt has been a stu- 
dent in London for two years, preparing for the ex- 
amination at the Woolwich military school. He is 
not permitted to find a royal road to learning. 


Not only was the yonng man obliged to give him- 
self up altogether to study, but every member of his 
suite was made to do the same. Masters carefally 
selected attended aatly, giving the youth and his 
attendants instruction in English literatare, science, 
classics, mathematics, etc., the whole business of 
the household from morning to night being study. 
Even on a holiday visit home the rules were not re- 
dared English tutors accompanying the party to 
Egypt. 





——_+or+—_____ 
A LACONIC BLESSING. 


Rev. G. B. Atwell, an aged Baptist minister of 
Pleasant Valley, Conn., who recently died, was 
known for his laconic speech. He once asked a 
blessing at a public dinner in this style: 

Adain sinned by eating, and Noah by drinking. 

y 


Save us, Lord, from the sin of the one and the fo! 
of the other. Amen. 
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Beautiful Bouquet Holders. 
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PLEASURE AND PROFIT! 





We have received hundreds of letters, 
in which the writers expressed their nurprise 
that we could afford to sell, and send postage- 
paid, such a splendid and valuable Bracket 
Saw Outfit for only 1. We are sure they 
will be more surprised than ever when they see 
the beautiful Junior Hand Drill, with three 

extra Points, we now give with the Outfit. With this 
splendid Outfit, almost any Boy or Girl ought to make 


fia $5 to $50 


during the long summer vacations. We know of 
some boya who have made over $100 with this Outfit, 
With this Bracket Saw and the Designs we give with it, 
you can make more than $50 worth of beautiful 
articles. Fret-Sawing is quickly and easily learned. 


Remember, we 
stil give with 
the Ontnt all 
extra = Blades, 
Designs, Im- 
pression Paper, 
Swine Clock 
Certificate, &c., 

&e,, we have offered in the post; also thenew Hand 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Ma 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY ("0 : 


Book of unusual 
beanty for Gospel Meetings, Camp Meetings, Devotional 
Meetings and Sunday Schools. 

By Rev. Samugt ALMAN and 8. H. Spreg. It contains 
a large number of new and very superior 1 and 
Tunes. The general style ts very cheerful and bright, a9 
befits a collection that has so much to sny and sing about 


“Gilad Tidings of Great Joy.” 


Both words and music are of an elevated character, 
commending themselves to persons of refined tante, and 
the “dancing measure” so jyrevalent in many recent com- 
Positions has been carefully avoided. 

Price, 35 cents, for which specimen copies will be mailed 
to any address. 


GooD NEWS! (35cta,) the genial Sunday Schowd 


mg Book, bas thonainds of 
friends, Do not fail to examine and try it, There we 
70 Songs, in the composition or selection of whiet pret 
taste and ability has been displayed. Examine stro 
“Shining River” and the “River of Life.” two standard 
books of great beauty. 
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$80 Cash 
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MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT, ED.N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
HENRY P WRIGHT, Awe” ’} Associate Principals, 


A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 
tractive, Educational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 


LASELL SEMINAR ale, 


FOR YOUNG ° 
Mass. 
Boston privileges w pe- 


Auburndale, 

h delightful suburban home. Xp 
cial care of henith, manners and morals of growing girls. 
Some reductions in prices for next year, which begins Sept. 
18, For Catalogue, address C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MAS! 
Hon. CHARLES Francis ADAMS, Chatrman of Managers. 
Fits ‘boys for onr best Colleges.” School year begins 9th 
September, 1879. Tuition, $100 a year. Koari, $350. 
Early application should be made for good rooms, tor 
catafogues and information addreaa 


William Everett, Ph. D. 
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For the Companton. 
AT THE OLD FARM. 


Yes, ‘tis true. The blinds are closed, and the front door 
streams with crape. 
Surely throngh the house last eve stole n vague and.aw- 
nl shape, 
Dimly seen by only one,—viewless, sonndleas, to the rest: 
Only one deseried ‘the arrow ere {ts death-pang pierced 
is breast, 


Why, they any he kissed his wife! She was sitting by the 
joor, 
With her patie 
was o'er, 
And the twilight wind stirred softly, tapped the Ilacs on 


the pane, 
While belated bees swung slowly homeward through the 
scented lane. 





work-worn hands folded, for the day 





“Ruth,” he sai, and touched her brow, gently asa lover 


might, 

Stooped and ‘kissed her, sitting there. She was struck 
with sudden fright. 

“ANI what Is tt, John?” sheeried. “Do you think l'm 
going to die?" 

“Nor he auswered; ‘no, dear wife. If ‘tin any one, 
"tis 1" 


Full ten years or more had passed since he’d given her a 


‘woi 

Thoughtful, feeling-like, caressing. She could scarce be- 
lieve she heard 

Rightly pow. Their talk, you see, was, most part, about 
the 


rm ,— 
Butter, eggs, the new Alderney, making hay; they meant 
‘no harm,— 


Kindly, honest, Christian folk, both the deacon and his 
re; 


Only somehow they had lost all the romance ont of life, 

And the love which they began with, like a flower o'er- 
grown wiih weeds, 

Struggled on, half-choked, alf-buried, in the strife for 
worldiy needs. 


‘Well, the night came on apace. All the nsual chores 
were done, 
And they went to bed as usnal; rising always with the 


ann, 
"Twas not worth while burning candles; and nt midnight, 
cal 


jot a 
Woke the sleepers. One was taken, one was left,—and 
that was all. 


Lucy told me of the kiss, On her way to meet the choir, 

Bhe had stopped to see Aunt Ruth, ehe and Neighbor 
Brown's Desire. 

They were not surprised this morning when they heard 
that he was dead; 

That he must have bad’a warning was what onr Lucy 
said. 


But I think the real love, the true love, that never dies. 

Once two loyal hearts have known it, wakened ‘neath 
those evening skies, 

And ‘twill be 2 vomfort sweet, in her loncly time to be, 

‘That before he went, he spoke to the ‘‘dear wife” ten- 
derly. MARGARET 








Se 
For the Companion. 
THE SCARRED FACE. 

When I was crossing one of the mountains of 
California last summer in a stage-coach, the dri- 
ver raid to me, ‘‘Pretty soon we will see ‘Moun- 
tain Charley.’ He is generally about the door 
of his cabin when the stage goes by.’ 

In a few minutes we came to a small house in 
the forest, and in the dooryard stood a rough 
frontiersman, whose eyes and face were so dis- 
figured that they presented a terrible appear- 
ance. Mountain Charley (as the people call him) 
had a fight with a grizzly bear many years ago. 
The poor man will carry the scars of that terrible 
fight to his dying day. 

As I looked at the marks of the bear's claws 
on Mountain Charley's countenauce, I thought 
how sin in the same manner leaves its scar upon 
f person’s character. For example, a boy is de- 
tected in telling a lie. He is very sorry for it, 
and begs his parents to forgive him. He asks 
God to forgive him, too, but for a good while 
there is not the same confidence in that boy’s 
word that there had been before. He still car- 
ries for some time the scar of that falsehood. 

I knew a young man who, under strong tempt- 
ation, helped himself to some of his employer's 
money. Bitterly he suffered for his sin against 
God’s commandment. Probably he has never 
touched a single dime dishonestly since he re- 
pented of that first transgression, yet he brought 
on himself great shame and suffering. His char- 
acter got an ugly scar which will require many 
years for him to outgrow. 

Rev. Dr. M—— was an excellent and neeful 
minister, but in his early life he had injured his 
health by habits of licentiousness. God's grace 
made Dr. M—— an instrument of great good to 
others, but it did not get the bad effects of early 
sin ont of his bodily constitution, He carried 
the scar until the last day of his life. 

These cases, and many more I might name, 
are warnings to the young. 
“beast of prey.”” If sin does not destroy the 
character and the soul outright, it maims the 
transgresror, and leaves a terrible scar. King 
David was once tempted to sin, and fell. The 
Bist Psalm shows the bruises of that fall. Jo- 
seph was also tempted. He stood true to con- 
science and to God, and we discover no scar of 
wrong-doing on his noble and beautiful char- 
acter. THEODORE L. Cuy er, D. D. 


Sin is a ferocious | }, 





BROWN, THE QUEEN’S BODY- 
GUARD. 

John Brown is a burly, gray-haired Scotch- 
man, who is known as Queen Victoria's body- 
guard. A gentleman seeing, from a tavern-door, 
the Queen riding by, and Brown seated at the 
back of the carriage, was thus spoken to by the 
host: 


“There he zoes to take care of her. Shonldn’t 
like to be the man as tried to touch her when he 
was by. He’s as big as a’ouse, and as strong at 
alion. He looks after her, he does, and quite 
right of him, too; he’s paid to do it.”” 

This was not bad as a rude definition of the 
position and duties of this favored servant. 

The extreme simplicity of the Queen’s life has 
long made some domestic of the sort necessary, 
In the Highlands the Queen loves to roam about. 
in perfect freedom from etiquette and ceremo- 
nial, and yet it would not do to have her roam 
quite alone. 

She is no longer young; there are dangers by 
flood and field in such a region; and ides 
there are more fools than Passanante in the 
world. 

Brown exactly supplies the want; he would 
lay down his life for her, not without requiring 
two or three in return, and, en attendant, he 
thinks nothing of carrying her in his arms, and 
perhaps a princess or two to follow her, across 
a fordable stream. 

When she rides, he takes his place at the head 
of the pony, and if the pony were too trouble- 
some, he probably would not make much difficul- 
ty about carrying him. 

Brown is not a lacquey—he wears no livery; 
on the other hand, he is not a gentleman by 
birth. He has a sort of undeterminate office as 
Strong Man. 

He is death on all intruders on the Queen’s 
privacy. Once when he met some reporters 
whom he suspected of dogging her footsteps for 
“copy,” he ordered them off the public highway 
as though he held all the Highlands in fee. 

It was grossly illegal, but they went. He has 
saved the Queen in a greater strait. 

When young mad O'Connor darted out on her 
from the shrubbery at Buckingham Palace, pis- 
tol in hand, he positively plucked the puny 
wretch up from the ground as if he had been an 
offending kitten, and held him out so, clawing 
the air with his paws, till the Queen had passed 
out of harm's way. 

He is a true clansman in the character of his 
service; he worships the Queen. He thinks there 
never was such a Queen, and there never was 
such a woman in the wide world, 

The Queen treats him with the condescending 
confidence which often subsists between the very 
freat and the very little in our older society. She 
knows there can be no mistake about their posi- 
tions; it is those who are nearer to her who are 
kept the farthest off. 

le is “‘the old servant’ who is also the old 
friend of the family. He has seen most of “‘the 
children” grow up. 

He probably knows 2 good deal more about 
family affairs than many a ininister of state. 

To do him justice he lets nothing out to his 
more distinguished colleagues of the Cabinet. 
A true Scotchman, he is as close as the grave. It 
is rather through the Queen's own frank avowal 
that we may judge of the extent of her confi- 
dences to him. 

eae Res 
HOE-HANDLE MEDICINE. 

The following story is told in the Ledger of a 
venerable physician in Damariscotta, Maine. It 
is useful reading for all who are troubled with 
“plenty of money and nothing to do,’’ 


On a bright, pleasant summer's morning, a 
young man, with a silk muffler around his 
throat, and a woebegone look in his pale face, 
plied the big knocker upon the doctor's dwelling. 
A lady answered the summons, and informed 
the applicant that Dr. C. was in his garden at 
work. To the garden the young man went, 
where he found the man of medicine engaged in 
hosing his sweet corn. 

“Well, sir,—and what is the matter?’’ the doc- 
tor asked, when the applicant had stated that he 
had_come for medical advice and assistance. 

“Well, doctor,’’ with a lngubrious face, and a 
whining, moaning tone, “I feel poorly all through. 
My head has spells of aching; my appetite is 
poor; my food does not set well; and lam very 
weak. Really, I need helps 

“Yes,—I xee. Let me look at your tongue. 
Ah! yes, Now—your puise.”’ 

The pulse was felt, and after due deliberation, 
said the doctor,— 

“Look you, young man, you do certainly need 
help. Now, see:—I must attend an important 
case at ten o’clock; and I must have this corn 
hoed before I go. So, while Iam gone to make 
up a prescription for you, do you take my hoe 
and go on with my work here. You know how 
to use a hoe?’ 

“Yes, sir, My father was a farmer; but I 
haven't worked on a farm since he died.”’ 

“Nor you haven’t worked much anywhere 
else, I take it?” the doctor threw in, pleasantly. 

“No, sir; Iam not obliged to.’” 

“Very well. I'll warrant you tho work here 
won't hurt you, ao go on with it till [come back.” 

With that the doctor trudged off, and the 
young man went at the work of hoeing. He 
joed to the end of the row, and there removed 
the light muffler from his neck. Then he went 
at it again. Half way down the second row he 
stopped and looked up, but no doctor was in 
sight. At the end of that row, as the absent one 
had not yet appeared, he pulled off his coat. 

The third row he hoed more glowly, ‘rtoppitig 
several times before the end Was reached; but 
he finished it, and after a good rest, attacked the 
fourth row. There was but one more row after 
this, and the fancy seized him to have it done 
before the old fellow got back. It would bea 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


surprise to him. The thought quickened his 
pulses, and gave him renewed vim. He had just 
completed the last hill of the last row when the 
doctor came back. 

“Well, well, my young friend, how are you 
feeling now?” 

The patient really had to consider. He had 
been looking to see what the physician hnd 
brought with him of medicine; but he had 
brought nothing. His hands were empty. 

“The work hasn’t hurt you, has it ?” 

“O, no, sir,” his face glowing with the exer- 
cise. 

“T thought not. Let me feel of your pulse 
again.” He held the young man’s wrist fora 
brief space, and then,— 

“It has worked to a charm. Now, sir,—do 
you go home, and repeat this dose twice a day— 
every morning and every afternoon,—do It faith- 
fully, and be honest with your diet. Don’t use 
tobacco, and if that doesn’t work a cure, come 
and let me know. My fee, sir, is one dollar.” 

“‘One—dollar?” gasped the astounded youth, 
_ “That is all I charge when patients call at my 

oor.”” 

“But, sir,—in mercy’s name! what is it for? 
‘Where is your prescription? What have I taken 
of yours?” 

“My prescription, my dear young friend, I gave 
you before I left you here with my hoe; the med- 
icine you have been taking in my place—a health- 
giving potion which I should have enjoyed had 
Tnot given it up to you. 

“And now, dear sir,—I will tell you, frankly, 
—you are rusting out, literally tumbling to 
pieces, for want of good healthful exercise of 

th mind and body. That is all, sir. You can 
follow my prescription, and be cured, or you can 
take your own way.” 

The young man paid the dollar, and went his 
way. ‘Not then could he be cheerful; but after- 
wards, when he had allowed reason fair play, 
and had come to prove the life-saving and new- 
life-giving virtues of the doctor's prescription, 
he came and thanked him. 


——¢— 
For the Companion. 


MAY. 


Above his swinging neat the oriole sings; 

‘The homely red-breast calls with sounding note; 
The inusic of bright rills and bubbling springs 

Up froin the distant mendow stems to float. 


Come! leave thy books, thy work, thy daily care, 
And give thy weary soul a holiday; 

Drink in the beanty, brenthe the balmy air, 
And tune thy heart to the sweet songs of May. 


Green fields invite; the lilacs are in bloom, 

And orchard-biossons on the soft breeze send 
Across to thee their delicate perfume, 

While thither the brown bee his way doth wend,— 


The bee so wise, in time to gather aweets. 
Take thou the leason, and no more delay; 
Enjoy life’s golden moment ere it ficets; 
ere is no time so precious as to-day. 
EmIuia Prerre. 





BOYS IN THE OLD MEETING- 
HOUSE. 

Boys in the old days of the New England Pil- 
grims were so troublesome in the meeting-house 
that the minister regarded them as pests, and 
the town dealt with them as nuisances. A wri- 
ter in the New York Observer anys: 


The Popular disgust of New England was well 
expressed by a vote of Duxbury, Maas., in 1760, 
to choose a committee ‘‘to take care of the 
wretched boys on the Lord’s Day.”” 

We read in the records of Farinington, Conn., 
in 1772, “‘Whereas indecencies are practised by 
the young people in time of public worship by 
frequently passing and repassing by one another 
in the galleries,”’ etc. etc., ‘Resolved, that each 
of us that are heads of families will use our ut- 
mort endeavor to suppress the aforesaid evils.” 

The ‘“‘men to look after the boys’’ were called 
Inspectors of Youths. The town paid them for 
their labor. John Pike, of Dedham, in 1723, was 
paid sixteen shillings for keeping ‘the boys in 
subjection six months.” But when he was hired 
a second time, he doubled his price. 

The annals of every town speak of “disorder 
in the meeting-house by boys and youths play- 
ing.”’ This disorder was so great that severe 
methods were used to check it. 

At Norwalk, Conn., in 1681, Thomas Barnum 
was “set over the boys,” with authority, “if he 
see any disorderly, for to keep a small stick to 
correct such with.” 

At Harwich, in 1725, John King was chosen 
“to keep the boys from playing and profaning 
the Sabbath Day;” and the town voted to stand 
by the said John King if he should find it neces- 
sary to strike a boy or youth in the exercise of 
his authority. 

But this task was, apparently, too much for 
one man alone, and the town afterwards ap- 
pointed four men “‘to take care of the boys on 

rd’s Day, and whip them if found playing.” 

At Truro, in 1760, three men were appointed 
“to whip the boys that are disorderly on Sabbath 
days at or about the meeting-houses.”’ Shortly 
after this it was ordered ‘‘that the town’s powder 
be dried,” as if a bloody contest was expected 
with the rising generation. 

————_+o—_____ 
A DOG’S AFFECTION. 

In his book, “A Walk from London to Land's 
End,” the late Elihu Burritt tells the following 
touching story ebout a dog’s affection. The dog 
lived in Truro. 

I was sitting at the breakfast-table of a friend 
who isa druggist, when he was called into the 
shop by a neighbor who had come for medical 
aid in a very remarkable and affecting case. 

He described it briefly and simply, but_ it 
would filla volume of beautiful meaning. His 
family dog had incidentally made the acquaint- 
ance of a neighbor's child on the other side of 
the street. 
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While lying on the door-stone, he had noticed 
this little thing, sometimes at the chamber win- 
dow, and sometimes on the pavement in a little 
carriage. 

During one of his walks on that side of the 
street, he met the baby, and looked over the rim 
of the basket carriage, as a loving dog can look, 
straight into a pair of baby eyes, and said 
“Good-morning,’”’ as well as he could. 

Little by little, day by day, and week br 
week, this companionship went cn, growing wit! 
the growth and strengthening with the strength 
of the little one. 

The dog, doubtless because his master had no 
young child of his own, came at last to tranefer 
frequently hia watch and ward to the door-stone 
on the other side of the street, and to follow, as 
a guard of honor to the baby’s carriage on its 
daily airings. 

ith what delight he gave himself up to all 
the pelting and little rnde rompings, and rough- 
and-tumblings, of those baby handa! 

One day, as the dog lay in watch by the door- 
stone, the child, peeping out of the window 
above, lost its balance, and fell on the stone pave- 
ment below. It was taken up quite dead. 

The red drops of the young life had bespat- 
tered the feet and face of the dog as he sprang 
to the resene. His heart died out within him in 
one long whining moan of grief. 

From that moment, he refused to eat. He re- 
fused to be comforted by his master's voice and 
by his master's home. Day by day, and night 
by night, he lay upon the spot where the child 
fell. 


This was the neighbor’s errand. He told it in 
a fewsimple words. He had come to my friend, 
the druggist, for a prescription for his dog,— 
something to bring back his appetite. 


+0 


UNCOMFORTABLE BRIDAL TRIP. 

Young and lively people will do almost any- 
thing for fun. A late Detroit paper, the Afichi- 
gan Farmer, relates the story of a curious wed- 
ding-day ‘ark’ by 

“Two souls with but n single thonght, 
‘Two hearts that beat as one.” 

They could not have been very superstitious, 
or they would have saved themselves the omen 
of beginning life by going so fast down hill. But 
here is the story: 


On Tueaday Inst, a wedding party in high life 
came off at Carpenters, this connty, Why it 
may be calleda wedding ia high life is because 
it occurred on top of a high mountain directly 
opposite the station. 

After the wedding ceremony was performed, 
the newly-married couple made a somewhat nov- 
el start in life. From the top of the steep moun- 
tain they concluded to go to the station on a 
hand-sleigh. 

The time for starting came, and their friends, 
after helping to place them and their baggage 
solidly on the sled, gave them a push and away 
they went, shooting over the ground at the rate 
of 40 miles an hour, 

Half way down they turned a sharp curve, 
when to their horror, they discovered a span of 
mules not far distant coming up the mountain. 
They saw ata glance that there was not room 
enough to pee thoee mules, and that the mules 
would not have time to get out of the way. And, 
what made matters worse, there was a high em- 
bankment to the road. 

However, they did not hesitate as to what was 
to be done, for stop they couldn't, and to strike 
in among the legs of those mules they well knew 
would be to get kicked out of this world at once. 
John, the husband, of course was pilot of the 
sled, and, bracing himself to meet the rapidly 
approaching trouble, he exclaimed,— 

‘Now, Maria, as you swore this morning to 
cling to me until death, I would advise you to 
give extra fastenings to your arms nround my 
waist, for over the bank we must go,” 

“Very well, John, I'm praying for both of us!’ 
replied the faithful wife. 

And John did let her slide, by bravely turning 
the sled to one side, and letting it shoot over the 
embankment down a distance of twAéity feet 
into the snow below, carrying with it a bride. 
groom, and carpet-bags in one promiscuous heap. 

Fortunately the snow was deep enough to 
break the force of the fall, and nothing serious, 
save the smashing of John’s new hat, followed. 

Even this would not have happened if Maria 
had not fastened her teeth on the rim of it just 
fs they were about making the plunge. 

Suffice it to say that the wedding party gath- 
ered themselves together aguin in a little while, 
and resumed their bridal trip, John occasionally 
pulling off his tile to see if any improvement 
could be made in its appearance, his only words 
of censure being, “‘If you had allowed that hat 
to fix, my dear, it would have taken care of 
itself.’ . 





WHITEFIELD’S ELOQUENCE. 
The effect which impassioned eloquence pro- 
duces is illustrated by the following anecdote: 


When Whitefield preached in New York to 
the sailors, he closed with the following bold 
apostrophe: 

“Weil, my boys, we have a clear sky, and are 
making fine headway over a smooth sea, before 
a light breeze, and we shall soon lose sight of 
land. But what means this lowering of the 
heavens, and that dark cloud arising from be- 
neath the western horizon? Hark! Don’t you 
hear distant thunder? Don’t you see those 
flashes of lightning? There isa storm gather- 
ing! Every man to his duty! How the waves 
rise and dash against the ship! The air is dark! 
The tempest rages! Our inasts are gone! The 
ship is on her beam-ends! What next?” 





The listening tars, reminded of the former 
perils of the deep, arose, and with united voices 
exclaimed, ‘Take to the long boat!”’ 
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with n brimless hat in one hand, while he held 
the other towards her imploringly. 

It was the attitude of a beggar asking for 
money, but this boy did not want money, or at 
least he did not ask for that, only for one little 
flower, and tears stood in his own eyes as he 
asked it. 

Mrs. May’s little daughter Edie was playing 
near by. And shecame running toher mother's 
side with her eyes bright and clear, and her lit- 
tle face and limbs round with health. Sucha 
contrast to the face and figure of the boy who 
stood before her so wistfully looking at the many 
floggers her lavish hand had spread over her 
dear dead. 

Mrs. May's motherly heart yearned towards 
the poor little fellow, and his frank blue eyes 
and honest face interested her. 

She put not one, but several, flowers into his 
hand, and asked him what he wanted them for. 

The tears gathered in his eyes again at the 
question, and he drew the sleeve of his ragged 
jacket quickly over them. 

“T’ve got a grave, ma'am, that I would like to 
pile up with flowers if I only could, but I can’t, 
you see, and one flower would be better than 
nothing, ma’am. Thank you very much for 
these.” Aud he was turning away, putting the 
roses carefully into his cap that the heat of his 
hand might not injure them. 

But Mrs. May stopped him, and asked,— 

“Can you not tell me something about your- 
self, my boy? Perhaps I can aid your mother 
in some way.” 

The regiments which had done honor to the 
brave dead were marching out of the cemetery 
again, and the distant sound of their music came 
back like a farewell echo to the soldiers sleeping 
so quietly in that “silent city.”’ 

Mrs. May seated herself upon a rustic seat 
near by, and the boy told her his story readily. 

“My name is Johnny, Indy,” he said; ‘and I 
haven't any mother, Bobby and me have been 
allalone for a long while. Mother was going 
back to Ireland to see her folks, and she was 
drowned, and Bobby and me was left alone. 

“I don't know what killed my father, ma’am, 
but I wasn't born till after he died, and Bobby 
said we was allers hard up.” 

“Who is Bobby?” inquired Mrs. May, and 
Jolinny replied,— 

“Him as is in the grave I've been telling you 
about, lady.’” 

Here the tears rolled down the boy’s soiled lit- 
tle face, and he turned his head away from Mrs. 
May's eyes. But presently he smelled of his 
flowers, and seemed to take heart again. 

“You see Bobby was fifteen years old, and he 
took care of me. Oh, he took such good care of 
me, lady! He used to find odd jobs to do, and 
wouldn't let me work until I was big enough to 
look ont for horses and carts, ’cause he said he 
conldy’t-afford to have me break my leg, or get 
killed, yon know; and I was only a little chap. 

“We lived in the streets in the daytimes, and 
slept in lodging-rooms at night sometimes, and 
in warm nights we slept out of doors behind 
barrels mostly. 

“Bobby used to pty a little money for us both 
when we slept in the lodging-rooms, and it cost 
too much, you see, lady. 

“I was most allers hungry, but Bobby was 
hungrier than I, ’cause he used not to eat at all, 
sometimes, so J could have enough. And then 
he'd pretend he wasn't hungry. I believed him 
at first, but when I got bigger, I didn’t, and often 
I would have to coax him to eat before he would 
touch anything. Oh, I know he was awfully hun- 
gry real often just for my sake, 

“And he was so good, Iady! He used to say 
a prayer to God every night and morning. And 
sometimes I could hear him when he thought I 
was asleep, saying, ‘Oh, who will take care of 
Johnny, if anvthing comes to me. nnlesa You 
will watch the little chap, dear Jesus! "’ 











carmea wo cents Or Holding & horse, and al 
twelve o'clock watched and waited for Bobby. 
“But oh, lady, he didn’t come at all that day, 
and the next day I found out he had been picked 
up dead in the street. A perlice said he just seen 
him drop on ter the sidewalk like a shot, and 








that, and God knew it too, lor the Kind iady said 
so. And Bobby, she’s going to give me work, 


and I—I love her !’” 


Then there was the good-by softly spoken, 
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and Johnny was presently only a little street | deeds done by 


boy again. M. D. Brine. 
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What did you think about, darlings, 
Alice and Fred and Grace, 

‘When you carried the flowers this morning 
-To the soldiers’ sleeping-place? 


“I thought,” said Alice, the eldest, 
“Of grandma and Uncle Fred; 
How ashe cries and smiles at his portrait, 
And whispers about her ‘dead.’”” 


“I wondered,” said Grace, “why soldiers 
Should ever lie down to rest, 
As the pastor said they were doing, 
‘By God and their country blest,’ ” 


“If I were a real soldier,” 
Said Freddie, “I think I’d come 
‘With a beantiful band of music, 
A flag, and a fife, and a drum, 
“Instead of these flowers,—to waken 
The soldiers that lie asleep. 
T almost know they would hear it! 
Why, mamma, what makes you weep?” 
Ah, Freddie! my baby soldier! 
The blood is the very same. 
God grant you a higher warfare, 
And victory in His name! 
Many A. LaTHBURY. 


——+or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
POLLY AND HER PRISONER. 

A few years since Sammie Hicks dressed him- 
self in blue and went to the war. 

He had but a short distance to go, for his reg- 
iment was camped so near his mother’s house 
that she could plainly hear the bugle sound that 
called him to duty. 

He had been with his company but a few 
hours, when Polly Parrot, his old friend and pet, 
flew into camp, and lighted upon his shoulders, 

“O, Polly,” said Sammie, ‘‘is it you? Well, 
tell us Polly, what are your politics.” 

“Hurrah for old Abe,” shouted Polly. 

The soldiers were greatly amused. One after 
another would step up and repeat the question, 
“Polly, what are your politics?’ and the same 
answer was invariably given, ‘Hurrah for old 
Abe.” 

It is not strange that in a short time Polly be- 
came the pet of the whole regiment. The sol- 
diers were often heard to say that her feathers 
should be blue instead of green, for she was 





loyal to the core, 
There was no soldier in the regiment more at- 
tentive to military drill than Polly. Perched up- 


on a high pole in the cenutie of the parade: 


ground, she would watch with evident delight 
the whole proceedings. 

But she soon ceased to be a silent spectator, 
and became very troublesome by taking it upon 
herself to issue orders. This amused the sol- 
diers, but often it greatly provoked the officers. 

But there came a change to the quiet camp. 
Soldiers in gray were becoming their neighbors, 
and sending out their scouts in all directions. 

Sammie was one day guarding one of the ont- 
posts, when he was surprised and wounded, and 
as the enemy thought, left upon the ground 
to die. 

Not long after this, a Confederate officer was 
dashing past the place, and Polly, who was 
perched upon the limb of a tree, screamed 
“Halt!” 

‘The officer stopped instantly, but hearing noth- 
ing more, was about to proceed, when Polly aguin 
bade him halt. 

Again he stopped, and after a moment, asked, 
“Who are you?” 

“Pretty Poll, Pretty Poll,” answered his cap- 
tor. 

The officer pul 
rode away sayil 
record. 
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10, Speak no 
11, Smooth,- 
12, Trapping 
horses. 
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CELLARS. 

Cellars under houses are generally poorly venti- 
lated, for most of them do not have at any time the 
direct rays of the sun,—the chief of all healthy 
hygienic influences. There are very few that are 
not damp enough to accumulate mould. 

In our cities many of the cellars have water-closets 
in them, which are in daily, or, what is vastly worse, 
in occasional use, and from which sewage gas es- 
capes. The cellar, both in town and country, is the 
depository both of frait and vegetables, more or less 
of which are always in process of decay. Rat-holes 
frequently connect {t with cesspools, or other sources 
of miasm. Rubbish is apt toaccamutlate in it, either 
interfering with its proper cleansing, or directly in- 
creasing the impurity of its air. 

Now what would be thought if beneath every 
house, instead of a cellar, there was an open pit 
that was constantly exhaling poisonons vapors? And 
yet practically a cellar such as we have described, 
which must generate impure air, is just this. 

Ite air comes up into the house through the cellar- 
way, or through the cracks in the floor, or through 
the air-pipe of the furnace, not only when the fur- 
nace is supplied with air from the cellar, but quite 
often throngh cracks and loose joints in the cold 
air-box. 

We may not be able to remedy the evil in full, but 
wo may reduce it to a minimum by such ventilation 
as is possible; by the use of disinfectants; by fre- 
quent cleansing; by keeping vegetables and rubbish 
out of the cellar; by abolishing the cellar water- 
closet; by having the floor thoroughly cemented, 
the walls well painted and whitewashed, and the 
benms overhead lathed and plastered. 


ene 


THE CONTRAST MAINTAINED. 

The London Hornet publishes a short statement 
about Cardinal Newman and Ear! Beaconsfield, 
which sets forth the singular contrast between the 
two men in boyhood and in life: 


On most Saturday afternoons in the last year of 
the first decade of the present century two boys, 
aged respectively nine and five, might have been 
seen playing in the grounds of Bloomsbury Square, 
Lamdon. The boys, both natives of the square, of- 
fered the most complete contrast to each other in 
Appearance. 

‘he younger, whose head was profuse with long, 
black, glossy ringlets, was a child of rare Jewish 
type of beauty, and full of life and activity. ‘The 
other was grave in demeanor, wore his hair close 
cut, and walked, and talked, and moved, in a wa! 
whieh, in young people, is called “old-fashioned.” 
He was of pure English race and Puritanical family. 

The names of the children denoted these differ- 
encea aa much as their appearance. The one was 
Benjamin D’Israeli, the other John Newman. Sixty- 
cight years have passed since then, and much has 
happened in the meantime, bat nothing more won- 
dordul than that the handsome little Jew boy should 
become a Christian and Prime Minister of Protes- 
nt England, and the Puritan lad a Catholic and a 
nal of the Holy Roman Church. 


abot eee 
“TWISTED UP.” 
An old negro's perplexity as to the coming of 


spring furnishes the following paragraph for the 
Detroit Free Press: 


An old negro named Sam Clark, who counts a 
Griswold Street lawyer among his friends, called at 
his law-shop yesterday with a very anxious look on 
his face, and said,— 

“Boas, Ize clean twisted ap dis time, an’ I want to 
ax a few queshuns, 

“Well, go ahead, Sam.” 

“Wall, all de white folks tella me dat de sezun am 
at lea’ a month ahead. T h'ars ‘ein talkin’ "bout it 
on de kyars an’ all ober.” 

“Yes, this is a very forward apring. I think we 
are at least a month ahead.” 

“Well, if dat’s de case, will de Fo'th o* July come 
on de f'oth o’ June, or whan? an’ a April Fule 
Day dun gone an’ passed by two weeks?” 

The ine yer tried to explain, but Sam was more 
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mixed than before. He scratched his head and 
went slowly out, but In half an hour he returned 
with a face longer than ever. 

; “Got that through your head yet?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“Fo’ de Lawd, but Ize been struck agin!” whis- 
pered the African. ‘If we am a month ahead now, 
dis y’ar will either have thirteen months, or only 
‘leven. ‘Splain dat now!” 

Bat the lawyer couldn't, and Sam went out, say- 


ng ,— 

“Dese white folks am a werry curus set, dey is. 
Dey go an’ git de sezun all outer gear, an’ den a 
nigger can’t tell whether to plant taters or dodge 


icicles.” 
pA ee 
OPENING AND CLOSING MEETING. 
Two amusing anecdotes of opening and closing 


meeting are told by the Ray, of New Milford, 
Conn. 


A few years ago, there lived on the line of the 
Housatonic Road in Massachusetts a little boy who 
was only five or six years old, but who was a natural 
preacher. So much talent in that direction did he 

}, that his friends often put him on a table and 
listened to hia discourses. 

One day he was “preaching” with great power, 
becoming unusually animated, and swinging his lit- 
tlearms in the manner of older ones, when some- 
thing about the platform on which he stood gave 
way, and down to the floor the little fellow went, 
head first. 

He was considerably hurt, but controlling himself 
for 2 moment, he arose, and resuming his place, with 
great gravity, he said,— 

ee tP lee meetin’s out;” and then, able to control 
himself no longer, he let forth the floods of his an- 
pulsh until the whole neighborhood heard his child- 
ish ery. 

Uncle David Wooster, of Union City, having been 
permanently lamed when he was comparatively a 
young man, had not been able to mix very much with 
society. He would, however, manage to get out to a 
political or school-district meeting seeastonally. 

One evening he was attending one of the latter 
gatherings, when some one present moved that Un- 
cle David should open the meeting. The old gentle- 
man hardly knew what it was nec to do in 
order to open the meeting, so he hesitated. 

His hesitation being taken for diffidence, there 
was a very general demand that he should perform 


0 task, 

Thinking that it would be impolite to decline such 
& general demand, he hobbled up to the desk, put 
down his cane very deliberately, put on his glasses, 
ahemmed a few times to gain time, while all the time 
he was trying to think how the thing should be 
done, and finally, as though the thought had come 
suddenly to him, he raised his head, looked at the 
audience, and in a bold tone, said, “‘Meetin’, come 


open!” 
oe ges 
THROWING STONES. 

Bad-tempered boys who cannot differ without 
blows are in danger of making a long repentance 
for themselves, or ending their lives as murderers. 
A telegram from Manchester, Ohio, 15th inst., to the 
Cincinnati Enquirer says: 


An altercation occurred here last night between 
two boys named Cooper and Wallace. Cooper is 
seventeen years old, and Wallace fifteen. The boys 
were quarrelling, but had quit when Cooper threw 
a stone, striking Wallace over the left eye. 

The blow was not heavy enough to knock the bo: 
down, however, and he walked home and told his 
mother that he had been struck with a stone, and 
that his head hurt him. He bathed it in cold water, 
and went to bed. Soon after he was heard by his 
mother bathing again, when she told him he would 
catch cold. 

He went to bed, and was soon quiet, and she thought 
that he was asleep; but he had sunk in a comatose 
state, and when the mother called him for breakfast 
this morning, she could not awaken him. A doctor 
was summoned, but nothing could arouse him. The 

hysicians have no hope of his recovery. Cooper is 
In the lock-up. 
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WOULD NOT OWN HER POVERTY. 


Self-respect is a duty, but confession of distress is 
not a violation of it. Pride that kills love of life is 
akind of suicide. The snd story of a proud young 
girl starving hersclf to death comes from La Salle, 
Il. A letter from that place to the Chicago Times 
says: 

‘The sudden death of Stella Haley, a beautifal girl 
of fourteen years of age, has caused considerable 
excitement in this city. Her mother died last sum- 
mer, of hard work and a broken heart. Not attend- 
ing school for several days, an inquiry was made, 
when the girl’s body was found lying in a corner of 
a room at home, covered with soine dirty rags. She 
was too proud to tell the neighbors that she was 
starving, and died all alone. The child was well 
known in this city, and much sympathy is felt. 


It is a pity that sympathy did not reach her during 
her life, when ways could have been found to show 
itsubstantially. A girl of fourteen staying all alone! 

“Oh, ‘twas pititu 1 


Neat a whole city full, 
Bread she had none.” 


eg 
KEEPING THE HEAD CLEAN. 
The following suggestion is worth heeding: 


A distinguished physician who had spent much 
time at quarantine said that a person whose head 
was thoroughly washed every day rarely took con- 
tagious diseases; but where the hair was allowed to 
become dirty and matted, it was hardly possible to 
escape infection. Many persons find speedy relief 
for nervous headache by washing the hair thorough- 
ly in weak soda water. 

I have known severe cases almost wholly cured in 
ten minutes by this simple remedy. A friend finds 
it the greatest relief in cases of “rare cold,” the cold 
symptoms entirely leaving the eyes‘and nose after 
one thorough washing of the hair. The head should 
be thorougl ty dried afterward, and avoid draughts 
ttle while, 


a. 


‘Tne difference between riding a horse and riding 
a hobby consists in this,—that one can get off a horse 
at any time, but once on a hobby, ® man can nover 
get off. 


“SAMBO, what do you sup) is the reason that 
the sun goes towards the South in the winter?” 
“Well, I don't know, massa, an! he no stand de 
climate ob de Norf, and so am 'bliged to go to de 
Sonf, where he ’speriences warmer longitade.”” 











Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors, Rankers and 
Ladies need Hop Bitters for nerve tore (Cum. 





For Bronchitis, Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
Complaints, and Coughs and Culds, “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches ifest remarkable curative properties. [Com. 
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STAMPS.3é2e42 Lists for3 I-c stamps. 200 
Mixed, 2 jen 25 France, 3c; 12 
Sardinia,n Se, GBM STAME CO. ; 
RIN RESTORED. (ireat invention by 
one who was deaf for 20 years. Send 

stamp for particulars. Jno, Garmore, 
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ackage makes 
clous driu! 
healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Manufactured only by 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 
215 Market Ntreet, Philadelphia, Pa, 


pis, AUTOGRAPH ALBUM , fr, 
Mlustrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern Leaves 
rds, Mottoes, cic., in Colors! 6 for fc, poat-pni 

47 Quotations tor Albums Riven away with eneh. 

47 Quotations for Gets, J. FL INGALLS, Lynn, Mase, 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 
For 25 centx— Fl-wers, Heads, Birds, &e. 25 Superb, 25 
cent. DECALCOMANTE, 200'Small. 10 cents; 10 
Assorted, 10 cents; JOU for 25 cents. Catalogne for stamp. 
ALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 































)» WOMEN Wanted ever yw her 
1a rs usiness 
by whieh $10 MONEY MAKING $2°%:er ‘ton 
may be made in almost any locality. Cireulars & sain: 
ples tree write atonce. Goods entirely new, Add: 
ILDES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FANCY Woop, 
For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by exe 
press or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price. Walnut, 3-16, 7e; 3, 8e per toot Holly, 
Be, 9c, 10c per foot. MILLERS FALLS CO. 
74 Chambers Street, New Y 


AMERICAN BICYCLER. 


Avout 250 pages illustrated. A 
complete history of bicycling 4 
Enrope and America. Exceeding: 
ly valuable and {uteresting to any 
one intending to ride a bicycle, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cent 
THE POPE M’F'G Co., 
5 Sinnmer St., Boston, Minas, 


THE ULTIMATUM LAMP BURNER. 
: 

Anew and reliable artiele unequalled by any burner in 
the market. Has special attachments for lighting, extin- 
guishing ming and for making a night light we/hout 
reinovi mney, making it more convenient than 
gus. Active Agents cun make from $3 to $10 per day. 
Send for [ustrated Cireular and Terms. 

EN, TW bD & CO., 18 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE LITTLE GIANT __ 
CANE AND CAMP STOOL, 


—————— 


A Companion for the Artist, Tourist, and 

Sportsman, at the Mountain and Seaside. 

eighing only 13¢ Ibs., and changed to 

either Stool or Canc in 30 seconds. Ob- 

talned of dealers or sent by muil on receipt 

of price, Wooden Head, 3 Metal 

Head, $2.50. Address WELLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 Sudbury Stre: ton, Mass. 
DEAR SIR: 
s 

If you ure in want of anvthing in_the way of 
G . FLES, REVOLVERS, 
Pistols, Ammunition, Gun Material, Fishing Tackle, or 























































any other Fine Sporting Goods, plense write for 
“d Catalogue and rice List, which T 


my Large Ilustrates 
mail free to all. Yours truly, 
Wastes Gux Works, P° Y 


and BEST In the West. Mlustrated Catalogue free. 


JOHN WILKINSON, Importer and Maoufactorer, 
CHICAGO, 77 Btate Street. 








FINE ARCHERY. 


BASE BALL 
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Send 10 cts, for “THE ARCHER," a complete prac- 
tical Manual of Archery, fully Illustrated 
MUSICAL HOURS for May con- 
PINAFORE: mother's old Easy-chair—Jack’s Vow 
—Arm in Arm with Lizzie—Storin at 
Sea—she is not fair to outward View 
—I'm init (comie). INSTRU: 
TAL—Morning Star Waltz—Family 
Gathering—Panl and Virginia Galop 
Summer reezes—Sweet Mayflower 
pieces, That all may see the hand- 
somert and largest musical monthly 
published, we will send it 8 months 
or only $1, and vire as a premium 


tains these beautiful pieces: Grand- 
Mazurka—Dora me fa Waltz. 12 35ct 
FREE. 














Tof the best songs from ‘Hi. M.S. 
7 PIECES, |Pinafore, of which over 560, 
Je have been sold. . W. RICHARD- 





¥ 
SON & CO..37 


Base-Ball : 
(Gams 








Players’ Supplies 
AND CLUB OUTFITS. 
Sample Balls by mall. 
P.& 8. Tretle Ball, red 
or white, $125; T. & 3. 
Professional Hall, red oF 
white, $1; I. & 3. Ama— 
teur Ball,red or white, 75 
cents. P. & S. Trade Mark 
Ash or Willow Bats, $3 per 

= dozen by Express, 
for America for Philip Highfield’s Archery, 
dedlerien's Celebrated Lawn Tennis, 
st publisted, “The Modern Rules of Lawn Tennis.” 
Cloth, 25e. “The Modern Archer.” Cloth, 25¢. 

Seni 10e for our new Is6-page Catalogue, containing 
700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, & 

SNYDER, 


PECK & 
_P. 0. Box 2751. 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 



















Labor, Ciean- 
Unequaled. 
nton, Mass. 


Por Beauty of Polish. Sa 
ness, Durability & Chea: 
MORSE 





BROS., Prop'rs, 


Direct letter to GREAT 


Engravers’, Mechanics’ and Machinists’ TOOLS, 
Scroll Saws, dc. My stock of Archery ls the largeat 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 











PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 


New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
celpt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cireula 

nent and profitable emplo: nt for ladies. ox 
territory given. CAUTION.—AU Corsets manufactured 








by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 

formation of any infringements sent to my address wll 
For Descriptive Circular palarers. 
1 an 


be suitably rewarded. 
main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 9! 
923 Broadway, N. Y. Branch office, 32 
St., Arcade Building, Boston, Mass, Mention this paper. 
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the Land, the Divine, the 
. the Judge, use dail; their own homes, and 
to all invalids erere from Dyspepsia, 
Sic adache, Sour Stomach, v leartburn, 
Indigestion, Viles, Billions Attacks, Liver Complaints, 
Gontand Rheumatic Affections, Nature's own greah and 
good Kemedy, 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
as the best and most reliable medicine ever offered to the 


people for the above class of dinenses, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


















Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating wormns, so 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 





To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak $n, 
ore icin aoa eon g 
wled rific Re "PTO! q 
years’ experience. Tey ir. : e 


Price, $1 and 82 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & 
Bold by Drugyists, 
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€0., Chemist 

36 John st., Now Yorks= 
CASHMERE ROUQUET 

COLGATE’ Is universally ea- 

4b teemed by the taste- 

CASHMERE | trost delicate and ‘re= 

4 |cherche of perfumes. 

The name and trade- 

BOUQUET | mark of corcatr & 

7 CO. on each package 

are a guarantee of su- 

SOAP. perlor and uniform 

quality. 
AE 
POROUS PLASTER. 
———_ 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Females suffering from pain and weakness will de 
rive great comfort and strength from the use of Ben- 
son's Capcine Porous Plaster. Where children are 
affected with whooping cough, ordinary conghs or 
colds, or weak lungs, it_ is the one and only treatment 
they should receive. This article contains new medi- 
inthe same form. It is far superior to common por- 
ons plasters, liniments, electrical appliances and oth- 

er external remedies. It relieves pain at once, 

strengthens and cures where other plasters will not 

even relieve. For Lame and ‘eak Back, 

Rheumatism, Kidney disease and all local aches an 

pains it 1s also the best known remedy. Ask for Ben- 

son's Capcine Plaster and take no o! + Sold by all 


ful and refined as the 
BENSON'S CAPCINE 
cinal elements such as are found in no other remedy 
Drnggiata, Price 25 cents. 
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TALLOOK. 


("Car car-mook agartook meo-bunga.”” 
What me want you do me—I do you."") 


Tallook was an Esquimau boy. We saw 
him first at Hamilton Inlet; afterwards at 
Okkak, during our voyage to Labrador in 
the schooner-yacht Kandore, in the summer 
of 1873. 

I have a story to tell of this brave young 
half-savage “Husky,” —a story of an ex- 
ploit which cost him his life, though it saved 
the lives of the crew of the Norwegian 
schooner Brunhilda, which was wrecked on 
that stormy coast. 

Tallook would have passed for a hand- 
some young fellow anywhere. He had come 
from Okkak ina small fishing-vessel, with 
the Moravian pastor, Mr. Ebersen, and ten 
or twelve more of the mission Esquimaux. 
They had salmon to sell. 

Seeing us in the roadstead, they came 
alongside, and Mr. Ebersen, a quaint but 
very pleasant man, with a noticeably pa- 
tient, mild face, came aboard the Kandore. 

It was then I espied Tallook. 

The lad was just swinging off the jetty, 
and he looked as lithe and strong as a 
young Polar bear. I asked Mr. Ebersen his 
name. 

“Hig mission name is Thomas,” he re- 
plied; “‘but his ‘wild’ name was Tallook, 
which means bearcub. I christened him 
Thomas, because It sounded something Ifke 
Tallook.”” 

“He wasn't born at Okkak, then?” said 
Barleigh. 

“No; he is from the ‘hill folks.’ He was 

brought into the mission when a mere child. 
A company of our people had gone out with 
weapons to drive off a party of ‘hill folks’ 
{wild Esquimaux living in the interior of 
Labrador], who were marauders intent on 
plunder. There was a brief fight, and our 
folks captured this little fellow.” 

“And so you have brought him up in the 
way he should go?’ said my friend. 

“We have tried to teach him what we 
could,” replied the good Moravian. 

“Does he learn readily?* I asked. 

“Does he make a tolerable Christian?” 
questioned my rather irreverent friend. 

Mr. Ebersen assured us that the boy 
learned quite too quickly in his way. That 
was the difficulty. He forgot just as quickly. 
“The only text I have been able to make him 
bear in mind,” said he, ‘is the Golden Rule, 
and that I had to first shorten and put into the 
Esquimau tongue. In Esquimau it is,— 

“Car car-mook agartook meo-bunga,’—or, 
‘What I want you do me, I do you.’” 

“Good!” said Burleigh. ‘That is doctrine 
enough for one man,—for one ‘Husky,’ at least. 
In fact, I'm not sure it isn’t quite enough for a 
white man.” 

The missionary smiled in his patient way. 

“But does the little fellow practise that rule?” 
Burleigh asked, laughing. ‘We find some diffi- 
culty in doing it in our country.” 

“As much, or more, than any convert we have 
ever made,” replied the pastor. ‘He keeps it 
in mind, and seems to act on it. I was amused 
one day. Three or four of the boys were at play 
on the flat at low water. They were throwing 
at each other a little dead seal cub, which had 
washed ashore, and at length they grew angry. 
Tallook caught it at last, and had a good chance 
to slap the face of one of the others with it; but 
he turned aside suddenly, threw the slimy thing 
away out on the flat, and walked off. When I 
asked him why he had not pelted Jan with it, 
his eyes snapped, then brightened, and he said,— 

“(Me think me no like that in my face.’ ” 

“Good boy!’” exclaimed Burleigh. ‘‘Really, 
Mr. Ebersen, if you can make savages talk and 
act like that, you’re not staying away up here 
in this desolate place for nothing, after all.’ 








TALLOOK. 


Afterwards, at Okkak, we saw more of Tal- 
look. Mr. Ebersen thought that he was then 
fifteen or sixteen years old. He lacked just an 
inch of being five feet tall, and I should think 
he might have weighed a hundred and thirty 
pounds. He was plump, thick, and his flesh as 
hard as wood. He seemed, indeed, to be nearly 
all muscle. 

Though swarthy, his akin had a rich tint, the 
tint of perfect health, and his black hair shone 
like a sable’s. 

All Esquimaux are slant-eyed, and often their 
eyes seem half-hidden behind their fat, full 
cheeks. But this boy’s eyes were well opened, 
and they sparkled like black beads. Every mo- 
tion, too, showed that he was full and boiling 
over with pure animal life and spirits. 

He went with ns on several excursions into 
the interior after birds. One day a gun slid off 
a ledge intoa deep tarn of ice-cold water. At 
least, there was ice floating in the water. With- 
out an instant’s hesitation, Tallook dove off the 
ledge and brought up the gun. Then-he dove 
twice more for the pure love of the thing, for 
he could swim like an otter. 

We took a great liking to him. Often during 
the next year or two my friend and I used to 
speak of him, and wonder how he fared. We 
even had thoughts of sending for him to visit 
Boston. Somehow he was one of those boys 
whom one cannot easily forget. At last I wrote 
to Mr. Ebersen, by way of London, and naked 
him what had become of “our Tallook.”” 





It was nearly four months before we received 
Mr. Ebersen’s reply, and learned the sad story 
of the lad’s untimely death,—which I append, 
with a few alterations, in the good Moravian’s 
English. 

Late in December, in the fall of 1875, two 
years after we were at Labrador, and when the 
coldest and severest storms of the whole year 
were sweeping that bleak peninsula, the sun 
scarcely showing itself over the southern peaks, 
there staggered into Okkak one night a sailor, 
half-dead with cold, and emaciated with famine. 

He was, in Mr. Ebersen’s queer phrase, ‘‘mug- 
gy-pated,”’ stupefied and deranged from his 
wanderings in the winter night, and it was not 
till the next day that he was able to tell who he 
was, and how he came there. 

Some six weeks before a Norse fishing-vessel, 
the Brunhilda, which had been on the coast of 
Greenland too late in the season, and was bear- 
ing southward to avoid the ice, was wrecked on 
the outstanding ledges, a little below Cape Chud- 
leigh. The master had lost his’ reckoning, and 
his vessel was driven on the reefs in the storm. 

The crew, consisting of the captain, whose 
name was Hannen, his two boys and four sailors, 
barely succeeded in landing, when having nei-, 
ther food nor shelter, they set off southward 
overland, hoping to reach some of the settle- 
ments down the roast. As the distance was not 
above two hundred miles, this would seem to 
have been no very difficult undertaking. 

But the country to be traversed wasa frightfal 





jumble of crags, and sterile, flinty moun- 
tains, while long, tortuous inlets, or fiords, 
walled by sheer and naked precipices, in- 
dent the coast, so that they were able to 
make but a few miles each day. Their 
food, too, was only what they chanced to 
kill or catch as they plodded along. 

During the second week of their wan- 
derings Capt. Hannen was utterly crippled 
by rheumatism, from exposure to the 
storms and cold of the rapidly-advancing 
season. He could now only walk with the 
assistance of two of the sailors, and another 
of the sailors was euffering in the same way. 

But they still made their way onward at 
& snail's pace till the fearful snow-gales 
began to come and fill the hollows with 
snow. After that they lived for ten days in 
asheltered place under the cliffs, at the head 
of an inlet, where a small river came in 
from the interior, and had lodged masses 
of drift-wood on the rocks. 

A little way up this river from the inlet 
they found a number of aquatic animals 
living in water-houses, — probably beaver, 
-vand by breaking up these houses, they 
captured several of the animals, and thus 
obtained a supply of food that lasted some 
days. When that was gone, one of the 
sailors named Tomsen and Drode Hannen, 
the captain’s oldest boy, set off together in 
a last effort to find the settlements, 

Then followed Mr. Ebersen’s account of 
the wanderings of these two in the storms 
and darkness, till the boy at length fell 
into a deep drift and froze to death. After 
that, in great suffering, Tomsen struggled 
on, till he at last, by mere chance, crept ex- 
hausted into Okkak. 

The Esquimaux at the mission knew the 
place where the crew of the Brunhilda 
were, by Tomsen’s description of it. It was 
Targut Inlet, where the Targut River comes 
in, and distant from the mission about sev- 
enty miles. 

“TI felt that we must do something for 
these oar poor fellow-beings,” wrote Mr. 
Ebersen; “‘but it was now December, and 
the snow-gales were unusually severe. My 
own health was insufficient. I went among 
my people and asked them each separately. 

“Tallook told me he wonld go at once, 
as I felt sure he would. I had relied on 
him, and he was the only one of the Es- 
quimaux whom I could trust with the spirite 
which I judged it necessary to send. The boy 
had never evinced any appetite for liquors,—on 
account of his well-nigh perfect health, I pre- 
sume. 

“Bat most of the others were unwilling to go, 
—partly on account of the cold and danger, and 
partly because the Yule Festival was at hand, of 
which they make great account. But at length 
Joseph Hoeder consented to go with Tallook.” 

A sledge and team of three dogs were pre- 
pared. On the sledge was packed a hundred 
and fifty pounds of bread and meat, together 
with six woollen blankets, several flasks of rum, 
and some other articles. 

Mr. Ebersen says that Tallook’s last words to 
him that morning were, “You no make worry, 
No make fuss. Me fetch’um in. You make 
um good Christmas.” 

They set off over the high snowy ridges which 
wall in the mission, Tallook leading the way, 
and Joe following after the dog-team. 

It was calm that forenoon, though very frosty; 
but the wind rose as the day advanced. Before 
they had been gone ten hours, the thermometer 
at the mission had fallen to thirty-five degrees 
below zero, and a hurricane was raging, driving 
the snow into fine dust, which nevertheless cut 
the face like burning sand. 

Next morning it was found that Joe had come 
back, It is no great wonder. No man, he as- 
sured the pastor, with tears in his eyes, could 
live in the hills, or croas the tempest-swept create 
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of the ridges over which their course lay. He 
had entreated ‘Tallook to turn back, for even the 
hardy dogs cowered and howled, and could only 
be Inshed to face the terrific force of the snow- 
laden wind. Joe’s story is that Talluok was 
willing for him to go back, and that he urged 
hin to do so. 

But Tallook had gone on himself. The gale 
continued, and before three o'clock next after- 
noon the merenry was down to forty degrees. 

The sky assumed a terrible appearance. Tn 
place of the dark, rolling clouds, a steel-gray 
haze seemed to settle over the white, livid earth. 
Out of this dun canopy bits of ice were show- 
ered and swept along by the wind. 

The floe broke up in the inlet, from the lift of 
the seas without, and the ice-cakes went crash- 
ing one against another with a noise like muffled 
thunder, while far above the gray haze the 
auroras “shuddered,” flashing, and paling, and 
darkening. 

“Never had I witnessed such a scene,”’ writes 
Mr. Ebersen. ‘Three white bears,’’ he adds, 
with a significance not so clear to us, “were 
killed next forenoon close by the mission church.”” 
The unusual severity of the weather had prob- 
ably driven them down from the hills. 

“Imagine if you can,” the pastor continues, 
“how anxious I was about him,” (Tallook). 

And I have tried to imagine, not the good pas- 
tor's natural anxiety, but Tallook going on alone 
amid the roar of the tempest, the dark air full of 
snow, and in his ears the distant thunder of the 
icy sea; winding his way, while his very life- 
blood was congealing, amongst the snowy rocks 
by the shudder-light of the pale-flashing auro- 
ras, and struggling through the ever-deepening 
drifts! 

And all for what? 

To carry relief to sailors of a different nation 
and race, whom he had never seen nor known. 

Ten days passed. New Year's had come. 

“I hardly expected that Tallook wonld come 
back in less time,” wrote Mr. Ebersen, ‘‘and I 
had ny fears, thongh the gales had abated, and 
the weather was warmer again. A 

“Two days more dragged by. 

“But on the afternoon of the thirteenth day 
the dog-team came back, and with it Capt. Han- 
nen, his second son, Clofe, and the three sailors. 
The team had been seen coming down the side 
of Whale Head, and a number of onr people had 
gone across to meet it. 

“Where is Tallook?’ was my first anxious 
question. 

“‘Tallook is dead, sir.” 

“St was the reply I had feared, yet it came to 
me with a sense of grief and loss which I can 
scarcely describe. 

“Capt. Hannen’s statement to me was in sub- 
stance this: 

‘*‘At about eleven o’clock on the third morn- 
ing of the great gale, as it was nearing sunrise, 
one of the sailors who had gone ont of the cavern 
to the drift-heaps for wood for our fire, heard a 
dog bark and howl at no very great distance up 
the river. Thinking it might be an Esquimau 
team, this sailor and one of the others, who still 
had a little strength left, went hastily up the 
river on the ice, shouting as they hobbled for- 
ward, 

‘«‘Less than half a mile above they saw the 
three dogs, emaciated and shivering in the lee 
of a crag which overhung the frozen stream. 
They had been unhitched from the sledge, which 
lay in the snow close at hand, while partially 
behind a boulder, off which he seemed to have 
slid, was the body of a young Eequimau frozen 
and dead. 

“In his rigid fingers he still clasped a knife, 
with which he seemed to have been trying to 
open a case of the meat, probably to feed the 
dogs. The hungry creatures had torn open the 
sacking, and gnawed nearly all the cnses, but 
had not been able to break them open.’ 

“Capt. H—— at once concluded that Tomsen 
had reached some settlement, and that this sledge 
wns coming to their relief. And although Tal- 
look had come so near, yet in the storm and 
darkness he had missed finding them. 

“The captain says they could not have held 
out two days longer, and it was four days be- 
fore they had so far recruited their strength 
with the supplies as to be able to set off. Then, 
asthe dogs knew the way home, they had only 
to let them go and follow them.” 

And go this young hero sacrificed his own life 
to save these men of a different race and nation. 
Surely there died that night, amid the stormy 
crags of the Targut, not merely a half-savage 
Esquiman, but a brother of us all. 

And I haye wondered whether the magic, oft- 
repeated words, “Car car-mook agartook meo- 
bunga,” solaced him at last when death drew 
henr,—wondered, too, at the marvellous power 
of those words uttered by the Lord Jesus, which, 
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| across the gulf of centuries and the breadth of 
continents, can still inspire even a savage to 
deeds of more than human heroism. 

oo 


A PARSEE FABLE. 


Viraf, whose anointed eyes 
Pierced the walla of Paradise, 
Saw a youth of spotless grace 
Pass within the holy place, 
Wandering ‘neath the Llooming trees, 
int with his first ecstaales, 
Nectarous odors sweet and rare 
Wooed him on exch vagrant air, 
And silver brooklets broke in song 
All his flowery waves along. 

At once a maiden, strangely fair, 
Beautiful beyond compare, 

From a near approaching height, 
Dawned upon his ravished sight. 





“Who art thou,” he quickly cries, 
“Sweet enchantress of my eyes? 
For never in terrestrial air 
Shone a vision half so fair.” 


Then the maiden by his side 

To his wonder thus replied: 

“°Tig the life you led below 

Went to form iny nature 80; 

1am, therefore, what thon art,— 

Jam’shapen from thy heart 

Where you faltered and fell back, 

180 inuch of beauty lack. 

For the semblance that I wear 

Is thy life serene and fair. 

Behold! thy earthly deeds agree 

With all the beauty born in me.” 
Jor, Benrox. 


———_+e-_____. 
For the Companion. 


A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
In Stx Cuaprers.—Cuap. III. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Billy was going around, very important. He 
was circulating a subscription paper for the pur- 
pose of making a Christmas present to Prof. 
Stemms. This promised to be something hand- 
some, for the boys were subscribing freely. 
Billy’s name was first on the list, and he had 
subscribed five dollars. 

Jerome knew that the paper was circulating, 
and he went about with a hunted feeling, ina 
haze of dread. He ‘“‘woved on’’ whenever he 
found Billy in his neighborhood,—dodged the 
paper as if it was plague-infected. But at 
length, one day at the afternoon recess, he was 
overtaken by it. 

“Pye got everybody’s name but yours, 
Rome,” Billy said. At the same moment, paper 
and pencil were produced. ‘How much will 
you give?” 

Jerome’s heart beat quick and hard. He had 
no money, and he knew that his aunt would not} 
send him any before Christmas. ‘He knew that 
she could not afford to send him any at any 
time to go towards a present. Yet there stood 
Billy, asking him, in the hearing of half the 
school, to subscribe. 

Jerome knew he ought not to put his name—a 
promise to pay—on that paper. He had no hope 
of being able to keep such a promise; and yet, 
with all those store-clad boys looking at him, 
how could he refuse? Every other boy had 
subscribed. It was bad enough to be marked 
by homespun clothes, but to be called mean and 
stingy,—he could never endure that. 

He took the pencil with cold fingers, and 
wrote his name. He glanced up the columns of 
figures. The subscriptions ranged from five 
dollars to one. This last amount was Dick 
Ladd’s subscription. 

A reckless impulse tore at Jerome’s tempted 
soul—an impulse to go beyond any figure on the 
the list—to write six or even ten against his 
name, and thus revenge himself on the boys who 
wore store-clothes. Buta sentiment of caution 
checked him. At least, he would pass Dick 
Ladd. He would not appear lagging behind with 
those homespun pants. So he wrote,— 


Jerome Budd.. 





and returned the paper to Billy. 

“Good for you!’’ said Billy. And then there 
were yells and clamorous questions of ‘How 
much?’ from different parts of the room, 
and cries of ‘‘Good!"’ ‘‘Good!”? when Billy had 
answered. But the object of the applause turned 
his head away with no enjoyment of the cheers. 

“They mean that it is well for a poverty- 
stricken wretch who wears homespun clothes,’’ 
thought Jerome. 

His heart was already hannted by dread, as 
thongh in the shadow of some brooding dis- 
aster. He had an undefined apprehension that 
he would be unable to meet his subscription. And 
yet he was conscious of a purpose of trying to 
meet it by every fair means of which his inge- 
nuity could conceive. It was five weeks yet till 
Christmas, and to a boy five weeks is a long, 
long time. 

For a few days, he did not allow the thought 
of pay-day to disturb him. But some of the 
subscribers, having money burning in their 
palms, began to pay in their subscriptions. By 
this, others were incited to write home eager 
letters, asking for immediate remittances. 
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“Have you written home for your money?” 


Billy said, two days after Jerome had put his 
name on the subscription paper. 

A great uneasiness swept Jerome’s heart. 
“Not yet,”’ he answered, as quietly as his throb- 
bing pulses would permit. 

“Well, you'd better write soon. All the boys 
that haven't paid in have written home, except 
you. It will take a right smart while to get the 
present from Memphis, and we want to give it 
to Prof. Stemms before any of the boys go home, 
They all want to be present at the performance. 
Why not write now, Rome? I'll get the ink and 
things, and mend up a pen for you;’’ and Billy 
brought forth a knife from his pocket, got a pen 
from the mantel-piece, and began whittling it 
much as he would have whittled at a tooth- 
pick. 

Jerome sat vacantly reading, over and over, 
the eighteenth rule in grammar, with a feeling 
that some great calamity was advancing like the 
tide upon him. He ought not to write to his 
aunt for money,—and it would be useless. She 
would not, she could not, send him money. 

He would not write to her. This purpose he 
had settled by the time that Billy, having whit- 
tled the quill to the pith, handed him the pen. 

“Tm studying my grammar lesson now;”’ and 
then Jerome’s face grew hot with the shame of 
his equivocation. 

Billy, who had a yielding, persuadable nature, 
and judged others by himself, began to tease 
Jerome to write just a line, to ask that the 
money be sent right away. Jerome refused. 

“O pshaw!”’ said Billy. ‘You could write it 
while you're sitting round, saying you can’t, and 
then it would be done. I shall want the money 
soon to send off for the present.’’ 

“What're you going to get?’ said Jerome, by 
way of respite from Billy's importunity. 

“A gold watch-chain. Come, write the letter, 
and be done with it.” 

Jerome still declined, and Billy left him to 
tell Volney that that cousin of hers was the 
hardesteheadedest mortal that ever he saw, and 
that he was delaying the whole machinery of the 
present. 

8o Volney went in to reason with Jerome. 
There was no one on earth that Jerome admired 
as he did Volney. To him she was the hand- 
somest girl that ever was; to his eye, she dressed 
like a princess. He “reckoned” that she was 
the merriest-hearted, the best girl, the most 
helpful to a bashful boy, that the world ever 
saw. ‘She isn’t bashful, nor she isn’t bold and 
forward,” he had often thought. So when Vol- 
ney snid, ‘I do wish, dear Romey, you'd write 
for the money you have subscribed,’’ Jerome 
thought that no boy was ever so wretched as he. 

“Billy wants to send off the money,” Voiney 
continued. “If he does not send off soon, the 
present will not get here in time for Prof. 
Stemms’s stocking.” . 

It seemed to Jerome that his heart must break. 
How could he refuse Volney? Yet how dared 
he write? How idle it would be for him to 
write! He would just delay the affair only to 
own at last that he could not pay the money. 
If he had said this to Volney, if he had at once 
faced the truth, he would have been saved hu- 
miliation and suffering such as few boys are 
called to bear. 

That day, when school was out, Billy said to 
Jerome,— 

“Come, let’s hurry home. 
and play hop-scotch,”’ 

“T’'m not ready to go yet,”’ said Jerome. 
be along after a while.” 

“You never are ready when there’s any play- 
ing to be done,” Billy complained, as he went 
away with sullen eyes. 

For about half the distance from Mrs. Beck’s 
to the academy, the boys’ road was the same as 
Volney's. Whenever the boys would reach “‘the 
fork” before Volney, they would wait for her, 
and vice versa, This afternoon, Volney was sit- 
ting on a log, waiting, as Billy came up. 

“‘Where’s Romey?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, he stayed at the school-house.”’ 

‘What for? Was he kept in?” 

“No,” said Billy, as they sauntered along 
home. 

“Then what did he stay for?” 

“Because he’s in love with learning, I reckon. 
You and I know a heap better than to fall in 
love with that, don’t we?” 

“Yes,” Volney assented, and then she added, 
“J don’t think it’s so foolish to study. I like to 
study, —eversthing but music. I just love 
Blair’s Rhetoric and algebra.’”” 

“I don’t,” said Billy, smiling, as though ready 
to burst out laughing. ‘I despise the whole 
caboodle, That Blair’s Rhetoric, —I can’t see 
anything sublime in the things it prates abont as 
sublime; and from the bottom of my soul I de- 
spise algebra,—all that plusring of x's and mi- 
nusing of y’s! What's the’ use of adding up 
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a, b, c’s? Who's going to buy and sell a, b, c's? 
I don’t see a speck of use in squaring x's.’” 
“Oh, I adore algebra!”’ said Volney, brightly. 





“It's a heap nicer than music. 
from the toes of my slippers. If I didn’t have 
to study music, I'd be perfectly happy. Miss 
Holiday is the crossest patch that ever lived, and 
she wears spectacles.’” 

“like music first-rate,” said Billy. ‘I love 
to beat the drum,—a-rub-a-dub-dub! a-ra b-n- 
dub-dub!”’ he shouted out, as he pounded the 
time on Volney’s back. 

“Look here,”’ said Volney, “if you don’t stop 
this, I'll beat you all to pieces at hop-scotch. 1 
do wonder what Romey is staying for. He was 
to play against you and me together. I never 
did see such a hopper as that boy is.”” 

‘When these two reached home, they marched 
straight to the closet for something to eat. 

“There isn’t a thing here but cold potatoes,” 
said Volney, ‘and they are all Bermudas.”” 

“Well, hand ’em out,” said the good-natured 
Billy. 

Each took a baked Bermuda in each hand, and 
went out tothe smoothly-worn back yard. They 
swept off the fallen leaves and berries of the 
China tree, and then they marked out a hop- 
scotch ground, 

Nothing more was needed but a bit of crock- 
ery. Volney, who had the first play, threw the 
blue-edged piece of saucer into rectangle 1. 
Then she drew up one foot under her skirts, 
and on the other hopped over the line to the 
crockery. 

Then she did, indeed, look, as to shape, much 
like a parasol, hopping about on its handle. 
Arrived at the object of her hopping, she essayed 
to kick it back across the line, when Billy 
shouted, — 

“Ont! It’s on the line!” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Volney. And to prove it, 
she broke a twig from a crape myrtle tree, and 
ran it along the line without moving the plate. 
So over she tossed this into rectangle 2, and 
hopped in after it. But this time she kicked it 
off the diagram at the side, and was ‘“‘ont."” 

Then Billy played, and Volney shouted with 
laughter at his hopping; for he was heavy and 
clumsy, and industriously ate at his Bermuda ax 
he hopped. 

“You hop just as I reckon a fat ‘possum 
would,” she said. 

But there isn’t time to tell how these ridicu- 
lous young people went on hopping, hopping, 
and kicking, kicking, at a bit of blue-edged 
crockery; laughing, laughing; disputing, disput- 
ing; having “‘n heap of fun,” as they expressed 
it, till summoned to supper. 

Jerome had not yet come, and everybody was 
in great wonderment as to what he could be 
about. 


I despise music 


+>. 
A PRINCE CHASTISED. 


Nearly twenty years ago, while Queen Victoria 
was staying at her summer residence in Balmoral, 
Scotland, her son Alfred, twelve years old, now 
Duke of Edinburgh, strayed from the castle, and 
missed his way home. Meeting a stout boy, with a 
basket of cockles (a kind of small shell-fish) on his 
head, he hailed him. ° 

The lad paid no attention to him. The young 
prince shouted again, but the sturdy fish-boy merely 
looked and walked on. Possibly he resented the 
rather peremptory tone in which he was called. 

The prince, for his part, was used to being obeyed 
by peasant boys, and the rudeness or stupidity of 
this one made him angry, and he repeated his com- 
mand in a still fiercer tone. - 

“Here, you fellow, show me the way to the castle, 
Tsay!" 

“I dinna ken't," said the boy, still walking on. 

“Tell me, or I'll knock your basket off your 
head!” screamed the prince. 

“Na, ye winna,” said the boy, coolly. 

At that, the young prince ran after him in a rage, 
and with a spiteful blow, sent the basket tumbling 
to the ground, scattering the cockles in the dirt. 

Then there was a scuffle, and the fish-boy soon pan- 
ished the prince so smartly that he was glad to break 
away and run. 

It happened that one of the royal attendants, who 
had been sent in search of the missing prince, 
caught a glimpse of the fight, and ran to the rescue. 

Of course the young peasant had committed a 
serious offence in daring to strike a member of 
the royal family. He was collared, and led to the 
castle, sobbing with fright, but stoutly pleading his 
canse. He protested that he did not know “wha 
the gentleman was," which was undoubtedly true, 
He was simply resenting the loss of his fish. 

Before they reached the castle Alfred exhibited a 
generosity worthy of his high birth. A little reflec- 
tion had showed him the right of the matter. 

“I was the one to blame,” he said. “Let the boy 
go.” 

The attendant, however, had no idea of letting the 
boy go. He should give account to the Queen, and 
she must say what was to be done with the fellow 
who had assaulted her son. 

The little Scot fairly qunked with alarm when he 
found himself slint up in an ante-room of the castle 
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awaiting his sentence. Alfred, however, had been 
the first to see the Queen, and he told her the whole 
truth about the encounter, taking the fault entirely 
to himself. 

Soon one of the Queen’s chaplains quietly entered 
the ante-room, and kindly asked the fish-boy his 
name, and residence, and occupation, and talked to 
him in such a gentle, assuring way that his fears 
were quite soothed. 

Then the chaplain made him tell the whole story 
of his difficulty with the young prince, and when 
this was done, he smiled and told him that the Queen 
had snid he was to be taken into another room to eat 
a nice supper. 

Half an hour afterwards the same clergyman came 
again, and informed the now delighted boy that Her 
Majesty regretted the damage done him, and had 
sent him five shillings to pay for his loss and delay. 

‘The happy boy scnmpered home with his money, 
not forgetting to gather up his basket of cockles on 
the way. His mother, who was a widow and poor, 
was as much pleased as himself; but the joy and 
pride of both were vastly increased when next day 
@ messenger came from the kind-hearted Queen to 
make further inquiries and offer friendly aid. The 
result was a fortune indeed to poor young Donald, 
for the royal bounty sent him to school, and finally 
apprenticed him to a profitable trade. 


gy 
For the Companion. 


JOHN DUVAL’S ESCAPE. 

No event in the history of our country was at- 
tended with more thrilling incidents, or more strik- 
ing instances of personal heroism, than the Texan 
Revolution of 1836. Yet very few of these have 
been recorded, or at least recorded in a manner to 
be much read. 

Texas, while a province of Mexico, had been 
mainly settled by immigrants from the United 
States. Outraged by bad government, the people 
rose and proclaimed Texas a free republic. Be- 
tween five and six hundred volunteers, under Col. 
Fannin, rallied in defence of this proclamation. 

Against this little band came the entire strength 
of the Mexican army, in those palmy days of Mext- 
can glory when Santa Anna was at the height of his 
power. After a number of hard-fought actions, the 
handful of volunteers were hemmed in at Victoria. 
Their stock of powder and lead was exhausted, and 
they were forced to surrender as prisoners of war. 

This occurred in March, 1836. The volunteers 
were taken to Mission Goliad, on the San Antonio 
River, and on the 27th of the month, expecting to be 
released on parole, they were marched out of the 
Mission, and without a moment's warning, shot in 
cold blood, by Santa Anna's own order it is said. 

Of the four handred and eighty or ninety young 
men who filed out of the Mission gates on that fatal 
morning, John Duval, then but a youth in years, 
was one of the few who, almost by a miracle, es- 
caped. 2 

“Early Sunday morning,” saya Duval, “four or 
five Mexican officers came into the Mission yard 
where we were confined, and bade us get ready to 
march to Copano, saying that we were there to be 
Itherated on parole and sent home. 

“We were formed in three divisions, and marched 
out separately. The division into which I was 
drafted consisted of about one hundred and fifty 
men. We believed what had been told us, and had 
not the slightest suspicion of danger. 

“As we filed out of the gates and past the houses, 
I noticed a number of Mexican girls standing in 
groups of four or five, and looking at us in a pitying 
way. We had often danced with them at the fan- 
dangos, and as we marched past, we nodded to them 
and called them by name. 

“I thought it curions that they should turn away 
their faces as they did. Some of them seemed to be 
crying. From two or three I heard the low words, 
“Pobrecitos!” (Poor fellows), and ‘Adios, pobrecito:” 
(Good-by, poor fellow). 

“But we were all in pretty good spirits, and had 
not a thought of the doom awaiting us. When we 
had marched about half a mile a halt was ordered, 
and the column of Mexican infantry that was guard- 
ing us on our right, countermarched and formed in 
line behind the column on our left. 

“Even then I thought this movement was merely 
for some change in the order of march; but a mo- 
ment after some one standing near me cried out,— 

« ‘Boys, they are going to shoot us!” 

“At the same instant I heard the clicking of their 
musket-locks, and before we had time to stir we 
were fired upon. 

“Most of the men fell dead on the spot. Theman 
standing in front of me was killed. When the ball 
struck him, he leaped convalsively backward with 
great force, knocking me to the groand. 

“I lay for a moment stanned. The smoke of the 
deadly volley drifted into our faces, and partly hid 
us from those who had fired. 

“Before I had time to scramble up, the two lines 
of Mexican soldiers had rushed over us in pursuit of 
those of our men who were unhurt and who had 
fled. 

“We were near the upper ford of the San Antonio 
River. The stream was on our right. I knew that 
my only safety lay in getting across it, but the Mex- 
icnns were between me and the river. 

“I ran after them, however, unobserved in the 
smoke and confusion, and had got within fifty or 
sixty yards of the bank when one of them turned 
and saw me. His musket was empty, but he drew 
back for a thrust with his bayonet, when another 
man ran blindly between ua and received the thrust. 

“While the Mexican was withdrawing his bayonet, 


j tered line. 





Tran on and went headlong through their now scat- 
Several of the soldiers shouted and fired 
atme. I heard the balls whizz by, but none of them 
touched me. Reaching the bank I leaped into the 
river, which at that point ran deep and very swiftly, 
though not more than sixty yards wide. ‘The cur- 
rent set towards the opposite bank, and being a good 
swimmer I soon reached it. 

“As I swam, I could hear the Mexicans loading 
their muskets on the bank behind me, shonting and 
ramming down their bullets. The bank for which 
I was swimming I found was eight or ten feet high, 
and nearly perpendicular, and when I reached it, I 
could not touch bottom with my feet. 

“The current swept me along down the bank, ex- 
posing me to the aim of the soldiers who were on 
the opposite shore. The murderous wretches began 
to fire at me, and no doubt enjoyed the sport. The 
balls struck all about me, pit, pat, in the water, as I 
floated and swam along the high bank for a hundred 
yards or wore, and it is a wonder that I was not 
killed or wounded. 

“At length I came to a grapevine, which hung 
trailing in the water from a tree that leaned over 
the bank. This I caught, and drawing myself up, 
began to climb it, I had nearly reached the top of 
the bank when a soldier who had followed down on 
the opposite side fired his escopeta (a kind of mus- 
ket) at me, and cut the vine off about six inches over 
my head! 

“Back I went into the river with a splash. 

“At that they raised a shout. They thought they 
had hit me, but Iwas unhurt. I hadsense, however, 
to float, and let them think me dead, or mortally 
wounded. The current took me down eighty ora 
hundred yards further, when coming to a shelving 
bank, I scrambled out of the water—somewhat to 
the surprise of my pursuers—and took to the woods.”” 

Young Duval’s object was now to reach the Amer- 
ican settlements on the other side of the Brazos. 
‘The intervening country was a wilderness. Where 
settlements had been made they were now deserted, 
on account of the war. He wandered for weeks 
through this wilderness, living on what he could 
find, and in danger every hour from the Indians and 
marauding bands of the Mexican cavalry. 

One afternoon, after crossing a grassy prairie, he 
came to a heavily-timbered bottom where there was 
ariver. This he knew must be the Navidad. While 
looking along the bank for a shallow place where 
the stream could be forded, he heard the barking of 
a dog. 

“At first,” he says, “I supposed that it might be 
some settler's dog, left behind in the general flight; 
but I soon perceived that it was coming nearer, al- 
though I was walking quite fast. 

“] then surmised that the dog wason my track, and 
that probably there might be some one following 
him. Coming now to shoal water, I waded into the 
river at a place where it was not much above my 
knees, and then hurried on as fast as I could. 

‘<After an hour or more, during which I must have 
gone four or five miles, I emerged from the timber 
upon the edge of another prairie. 

“All this time the yelping of the dog had con- 
tinued. The animal seemed to have fully kept pace 
with me, and was not now, I judged, more than half 
amile behind. I felt sure that this persistence in 
following me meant danger. 

“I went out on the open prairie for three or four 
hundred yards, then turned short round and re- 
traced my steps to the edge of timber. Here I made 
a leap, just as far as I could at one jump, off to the 
right of my trail; then running down along the edge 
of the timber for ten or fifteen rods, I hid myself in 
the top of a tree which had lately been blown down. 
I posted myself so that I could have a good view of 
the prairie above me, and of my recent trail. 

“The barking of the dog quickly came nearer, and 
soon a yellow and white cur appeared, followed 
by three Comanche Indians, one of whom held the 
dog back bya leash. They came out on my trail at 
the precise point where I had left it. 

“One of the savages had a gun; the other two had 
lances and bows. They were walking fast, and went 
straight out upon the prairie, following the trail I 
had made, the dog now yelping eagerly. 

“When they came to the place where I had tarned 
back, the dog stopped and began smelling about, as 
if at fault. The brute seemed to wish to turn back. 
My heart beat fast then, for I was wholly unarmed. 

“But the savages, thinking that I had gone on, 
pulled the dog forward, and continued on acroas the 
prairie. As soon as they were out of sight, I rapidly 
made tracks in another direction. But for this 
trick I am very sure they would have had my scalp. 

“For the next three or four days I wandered 
through a tract of country where there was but little 
that I could use for food. At length, late one after- 
noon, I came to a clearing, on the farther aide of 
which I saw a log-house. After watching a while, I 
became satisfied that there was no person in the 
honse, and then I ventured across the clearing to it. 

“The door stood open. I stole in and searched 
eagerly for food, for I was nearly famished, and had 
grown so weak that I could hardly walk. But I 
could find nothing save a few dried bread crumbs 
on the cupboard shelves, and some unsavory old 
beef bones. These crumbs I greedily devoured, and 
then gnawed the beef bones. There was a bed in 
one corner, which looked so inviting that I deter- 
mined to rest on it for that night at least. 

“About midnight I was startled by a noise of some 
sort. Listening, I found that it was made by hogs 
grunting benenth the cabin floor. The shanty was 
set up on blocks, two or three feet from the ground, 
to keep ont snakes. The hogs had taken shelter 
under it.” 





At another deserted cabin where our hero stopped 
to pass a night, he found a large wolf-dog, which, 
like himself, appeared to be a refugee and a wan- 
derer. The dog seemed overjoyed at meeting a hu- 
man being. The two at once joined their fortunes, 
and thenceforward travelled in company. 

Four or five days later they reached the San Be- 
nard River, which they crossed by swimming, and 
then went to an abandoned house to pass the night. 

For supper that evening they had only some dry 
corn, 30, building a fire, Duval set at work to parch 
the corn in the hot ashes. 

“While thus busily occupied,” he says, “Ben— 
which was the name I had given my dog—uttered a 
low growl, and looking up I saw the muzzle of a gun 
poked slowly through the open window. 

“In a moment it flashed to my wind that the smoke 
of my fire had attracted the attention of some strag- 
gling party of the enemy, and I saw that I was com- 
pletely entrapped, for the only door of the house 
was on the same side as the window. 

“Before I had time to think what I would do, the 
dog leaped through the window. 

“At the same instant I heard some one utter a 
smothered shout, followed by some swearing in very 
plain English, and I rushed out just in time to pre- 
vent the dog from throttling an old friend of mine 
named Hardeman, who, with Capt. Duncan and his 
company, were in pursuit of the flying Mexicans. 
For while I had been wandering in the wilderness, 
the decisive battle of San Jacinto had been fought, 
and Santa Anna himself wasa prisoner to our brave 
fellows. 

“Hardeman had seen my smoke, and thought 
there might be Mexicans in the house. Ben would 
have seized him fairly by the throat had it not been 
for a thick woollen comforter which he had maffied 
around his neck.” 

gy 


COUNSEL. 


If thon dost bid thy friend farewell, 
Rut for one night though that farewell may be, 
Press thou his palm with thine. How canst thott tell 
How far from thee 


Fate or caprice may lead his.feet 
Ere that to-morrow comes? Men have been known 
To lightly turn the corner of 3 
‘And days have grown 


To months, and months to lagging years, 
Before they looked in loving eyes again. 
Parting at best is underlaid with tears, 
With teare and pain, 


Therefore, lest sudden death shonld come between, 
Or time, or distance, clap with preasure true 
The hand of him who goeth forth; unseen 
Fate goeth too! 


Yea, find thon alway time to say 
Some earnest word between the {dle talk, 
Lest with thee henceforth, mght and day, 
Regret should walk, 
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For the Companion. 
A BIRD’S NEST. 


“What will you give to make a bird's nest?” was 
the name of a game we used to play when I was 
child, where every one would tell of something, and 
the funnier the better. You would suppose that a 
lot of children had been giving, in earnest, every- 
thing they could think of, if you should see a cat- 
bird's nest there is in our syringa-bushes. The 
birds really did it all themselves, for we saw them. 

First, they picked up some snarls of white wrap- 
ping-yarn, and tangled it all in among the branches 
in the midst of the clump. 

Then they brought some crooked pieces of grape- 
vine, with the bark dangling, and tucked them round 
in a kind of frame-work. 

On this they put dead twigs; then, spying some 
long strips of woollen rags, they added those, leav- 
ing one end hanging down about a foot. The next 
thing we saw, one of the birds was coming with a 
eprig of evergreen that had been swept out of the 
church with the Christmas trimmings, and had lain 
under the snow all winter. 

Then, as if not to be outdone, thd other bird came 
with a tail-feather, shed by the rooster at the 
barn-yard; and the two worked by turns sticking 
these things in and making them stay; and they 
seemed to think they had done something wonderful. 

‘After the neat was all completed, and four eggs 
had been laid in it, we went ont and peeped in. 

Sach a tumble-down affair, and such a ragged one, 
—for, in addition to the rest, they had woven in a 
large piece of white cloth and some yellow carpet- 
ravellings,—and there it was! All these materials, 
besides small sticks and roots, a few shavings, and a 
lining of little flower and grass-stems! 

But notwithstanding they had so much material, 
it did not look strong enough to hold a bird. But it 
was, and four bright, strong, happy young ones were 
hatched there, grew up, and departed, and the rick- 
ety house they lived in is left there yet, just as good 
as new. A. B. H. 

ee 
WOMEN ARRESTING A TORY. 

It was a man who sketched the days preceding 
the American Revolution by the significant worda, 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.” If a 
woman had written them, she would have inserted 
“and women’s.” 

The insertion would have been justified by the 
facta. Women encouraged the men to resist the 
claims of Parliament. When war resulted, and the 
men went into the army, the women worked the 
farms, run the mills, and looked after the family. 

On at least one occasion the women armed and 
equipped themselves, and did military duty. 

It was in 1775, when the men of Pepperell, having 
heard of “Lexington,” had left to join their conn- 
trymen. A rumor ran through the town that the 





“red coats” were appronching, and would cross 
Nashua bridge. 

Clothing themselves in the garments of their ab- 
sent husbands and brothers, and seizing such weap- 
ons as were at hand, the women, led by Mrs. David 
Wright, thronged to the river. “No enemy to free- 
dom should pass that bridge,” they said. 

While the women, ranged at the Pepperell end of 
the bridge, waited for the “red coats,” 2 horseman 
crossed. He was a neighbor and a notorious Tory. 

“Seize him!" ordered Mrs. Wright. 

The women surrounded the horse, and forced the 
rider to dismount. 

“Search him!” was the next order. 

Despatches from the English to some of their ad- 
herents were found in his boots. Surrounded by 
these women, the Tory was marched across the 
bridge, and handed over to the “‘Committee of Ob- 
servation” at Groton. 


——+er____ 
For the Companion. 


THE PARKS OF LONDON. 


To write letters from London and say nothing of 
the great parks, which are one of its most remarka- 
ble and beantifal features, would be an unpardona- 
ble omission. 

Indeed, during “the season,” a great part of Lon- 
don life goes on in these green breathing-places, 
where one makes a visit to Nature, walks under 
blue skies, over soft greensward, beneath the shelter 
of stateliest trees, and yet meets there the werld of 
fashion, and feels that Dame Nature hervelf is re- 
ceiving company, and is dressed for the occasion. 

Of these great parks, Hyde Park is the most fash- 
fonable, It is situated in the most aristocratic part 
of London, and through the season it is to the me- 
tropolis what the drive along the shore is to a water- 
ing-place. You are sure to see here all the world. 

Houses in the vicinity of Hyde Park bring fabu- 
lous rents. All the streets and squares in its neigh- 
borhood take its name, as a title of honor after 
their own; as, for instance, Norfolk Square, Hyde 
Park, Connaught Square, etc. You have Hyde 
Park Corner, Hyde Park Place, Park Street, and 
Park Lane; this last being the most fashionable strip 
of houses in all London. 

To Hyde Park come every morning in the season, 
between twelve and two, horsemen and horsewomen, 
mounted on the finest horses in the world, to ride— 
“What should they do but ride?”—under the plens- 
ant shade of its greenery. 

‘The place railed off for this purpose is called the 
Lady’s Mile. It is hedged outside with spectators, 
who, if they are not able to procure themselves 
grooms and horses, can at least look on, and per- 
suade themselves, by 2 little making-believe, they 
are sharing the gay delights of the London season. 

In the afternoon, from three to six, driving is at 
its height. There is plenty of riding on horseback. 
The Row is thronged with carriages, superbly ap- 
pointed, with coachmen and footmen in livery. 

In some of these carriages you see such lovely 
faces,—young girls who have just come up from the 
country for their first season, who have spirits and 
health enough to carry them on through the excite- 
ment which from the first of May to the end of June 
is at its height, and is full enough of divertisements 
to tire out the strongest. 


The People You See. 


Then you see faces somewhat older, but scarcely 
less beautiful, for whom the thing is no longer a 
novelty. There is look on these last which says, “Is 
this all?” And yet they smile, and bow, and greet 
their friends, and go on in the same round of pleas- 
ure, day after day, until enjoyment gives place to 
satiety. 

I think the saddest sight is the elderly and discon- 
tented countenances one often sees, of fat, heavy, 
disappointed -looking women, for whom life hi 
done its poor best in the way of worldly prosperit; 

Nothing could be more superb than their sur- 
roundings. They have all the distinction that rank 
can confer, all the good cheer that money can buy: 
but the shop where contentment is sold they have 
never found. 

St. James’s Park is overlooked by Buckingham 
Palace, and by the old St. James's Palace, which 
used to be the royal residence, and led to the Eng- 
lish Court being called the Court of St. James, 

Buckingham Palace is the present residence of the 
Queen when she isin London. It 1« here that she 
holds her drawing-rooms, at which huudreds of In- 
dies bow over her venerable hand, aud then retreat 
backwards, much embarrassed by the trains, three 
yards in length, which etiquette exacts that they 
shall wear. 

In this Park is Bird-Cage Walk, where King 
Charles II. used to march up and down with the 
courtiers and beauties of his reign. St. James Park 
is pervaded by a certain sweet and verdurous calm. 
It has beautiful water, in which stately trees are 
shadowed. It is fragrant, on the late spring even- 
ings, with rich incense of thorn and lilac. All day, 
the sunshine tangles itself in its green boughs, and 
the birds sing in them as if they were at home in the 
wildwood. 

The Regent's Park is the people's park. It is very 
large and very pleasant; and it isa haunt beloved 
of narsemaids and children, populous with peram- 
bulators. It connects delightful suburbs with Lon- 
don proper; and there are plenty of London business 
men whose daily path to their down-town vocations 
is through its peaceful walks, 

There is good music the re on snmmer eveninea 
and it is a pleasant sight to see the people—the ren} 
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people—promenading up and down, and enjoying 
themselves after their busy, weary day. Here 
are the famous Zoological Gardens, and their 
inhabitants demonstrate their neighborhood 
very loudly and clamorously about feeding-time. 
‘The lion roars, the bear growls, and the hyena 
chimes in with his discordant laugh, as if 
he and his savage companions were a 
huge joke. 

There are plenty of other parks,—Fins- 
bury Park, Victoria Park, and Battersea 
Park, beloved of gypsies, where you see 
strange camp-fires, and come upon men 
and women of mysterious origin, and 
claiming darkly-prophetic gifts. 

But after Hyde Park, the loveliest of all 





kindly, and the ghosts of the fair and stately 
past have it their own way. 

The palace is given up to memories, and care- 
less children sail their toy-boats all day long on 
the strip of water in front of it, or throw biscuit 
to the slow-gliding swans. 











KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


is the one called Kensington Gardens, which is, 
indeed, a direct continuation of Hyde Park, 
connecting it with Kensington, the Old Court 
Suburb. 

In the midst of Kensington Gardens stands 
Kensington Palace, where the present Queen 
was born, in 1816, now sixty years ago. 

It boasts nothing, in the way of beauty, this 
old palace, but it has numbered among its royal 
occupants William of Orange, sickly and anx- 
fous; taciturn Queen Anne; solemn and silent 
George I.; George II., short and bumptious, and 
yet beloved so much beyond his deserts by his 
good Queen Caroline! There was something 
very touching in her wifely devotion to her fussy, 
unimaginative husband. She used to accompany 
him on his hunting expeditions, at great discom- 
fort to herself, for she was a stoat old lady, and 
she came to her death at last by plunging her 
gouty limbs into cold water, that she might be 
able to go out with him. 

In Kensington Gardens met all the wits and 
courtiers of four successive reigns. Ghosts of 
the past haunt my fancy as I wander there. I 
see ladies walking under towering top-knots of 
hair, and flirting gigantic fans, with little black 
patches of court-plaster, put on to enhance the 
fairness of their pretty faces, and wearing the 
wide-spread hoops which so delighted Thomson, 
the poet, that he wrote,— 


“The hoop, the darling Justly of the fair, 
Of every generous swain deserves the care.” 


In close attendance on the stately dames came 
gallant cavaliers,—noblemen, poets, wits. 

The Kensington Garden Promenades were pop- 
ular, Leigh Hunt tells us, throughout the whole of 
the three Georges’ reigns; but flourished most, as 
far as names and fashion were concerned, during 
those of the first and second, and numbering 
among their habitues Lady Suffolk, Mary Bellen- 
den, Mary Lepell, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
Prior, Congreve, Steele, Young, Addison, Lord 
Chesterfield, Selwyn, Horace Walpole,—a list, 
indeed, of the fair and the illustrious with which 
I might fill » column and not exhaust it. 

During the long period when the Gardens were 
in their glory, fashion waxed and waned through 
almost all the vicissitudes of wigs, cocked hats, 
and hoop-petticoats. 

The gentlemen began with the full-bottomed 
pernke, in the time of George L, and went on 
froin variety to variety in ugliness of coxtume; 
and the ladies, of course, outdid them. Their 
head-dresses rose and fell in all the fluctuations 
of piled-up and flowing hair; of ringlets, plain 
and powdered; of Inppets, laces, ribbons, fenth- 
ers, hoods, bonnets and mob-caps. 

“Their colors were of the brightest and most 
blooming kind. The fan was in constant requi- 
sition, and muffs increased from small to great.”” 

They have all passed from the stage long ago, 
—these strangely-clad belles and beanx of the 
old time,—but Kensington Gardens are as fair 
as ever, and only clothe themselves, ench spring, 
with the same old-new fashion of soft verdure. 

The winds are gentle in the deep peace of those 
trees; the tempered sunshine sifts through them 








And here, among these quiet walks, full of 
peace and of memories, is the spot in all London 
where I best love to wander. 

Lovisg CHANDLER MOULTON. 


++ 
STEAMSHIP TRADE. 


The commerce of the United States with other 
countries is increasing at an amazing rate, and 
ig at the same time undergoing a change in the 
manner in which it is transacted. Its growth 
has attracted much the larger share of attention, 
but its improved methods are also worthy of 
notice. 

Not merely has steam taken the place of sails 
in carrying vessels across the ocean, which in it- 
self is a remarkable fact, but system has been 
introdaced into the business, where previously 
there was no system. By this a very great sav- 
ing in expense has been made, and a large addi- 
tion to the certain profits. 

Until stermships began running between the 
United States and Europe, there were very few 
lines of regular packets. There were lines which 
had fixed days for sailing, but as the ships were 
dependent upon wind and weather, their arrival 
at their places of destination wns uncertain. 

The use of steam has gradually reduced the 
length of the passage, and brought about ani- 
formity, so that whereas formerly adverse winds 
might make a delay of weeks in the arrival of a 
vessel, the time when a steamship will arrive can 
be predicted with a near approach to accuracy. 

It is no wonder that when the time of sailing 
was so much a matter of convenience, and when 
the term of the voyage was so uncertain, the 
shipment of goods to foreign ports should have 
been a business by itself inthe hands of mer- 
chants in our seaport cities. It was necessary 
for shippers to be on the spot, and to have deal- 
ings directly with whoever was in charge of the 
vessel, 

Then the merchant bought goods and exported 
them on his own account, or acted as agent 
either for the owners of merchandise at home, 
or for the purchasers of it in foreign lands. 

All this has been changed by degrees, until, 
while some of the exporting business is still done 
in the old way, by far the largest part is trans- 
acted on a new system. 

The owners of steamships in the trans-Atlantic 
service have their agents at the American ports, 
—at_New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. These agents contract with exporters of 
grain, cotton, petroleum, provisions and other 
articles, wherever such persons are to be found, 
and with the railroad lines for the transportation 
of goods to the seaboard. 

Under this system a merchant in Chicago can 
send grain to Europe on the most favorable 
terms. The agent of a steamship line running 
between Boston and Liverpool, for example, 
offers to the merchant to take his wheat through 
to market for a fixed price a bushel. 

It is shipped from Chicago on a “through bill 
of Inding,” as it is called, which gnarantees the 
delivery of the goods in Liverpool. It is brought 














to Boston, taken into an elevator, transferred 
directly from the elevator into the hold of the 
steamship, and in about ten days is for sale in 
England. 

There are many advantages in this system,— 
the certainty of arrival, the quickness of trans- 
portation, the cheapness that results from the 
large quantities of merchandise handled in ful- 
filling one contract, and the economy of dealing 
directly with one person forthe delivery of goods 
at the point of distribution. 

These advantages have made the exporting 
business not only larger, but more uniform, in 
amount, and of course the proportion of the for- 
eign trade that is done in iron steamships very 
much greater. 

One or two facts will illustrate this change. In 
the year 1873, when there was supposed to be 
great activity in ocean traffic, only eighty steam- 
ships sailed from Boston for foreign ports. In 
1878 the number was two hundred and five, and 
a still further increase this year is certain. 

A contract was made not long since between 
Mr. Vanderbilt, of the New York Central Rail- 
road, and a steamship agent, which is expected 
to bring about the establishment of a freight line 
from New York to Europe with daily sailings. 

There is no present danger that the business 
will be overdone. This country is fast becoming 
the world’s food storehouse, and the more we 
produce, the better is the market for it. If the 
commerce of the United States should continue 
to grow at its recent rate for a generation, we 
should become the richest people on the face of 


the earth. 
——_+or—_____ 
For the Companion. 
TO H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Shall I forget the tender day of spring, 
‘The gracious day that brought me to thy side, 
In that old honse with its ancestral pride, 
Whence rongs, like flocks of bright-winged birds, 
t e wing 
Above the land that waits to hear them sing ?— 
‘Twice-famons house, whatever may betite 
Made memorable, by sword and song allied, 
To which all coming time shall tribnte bring! 
In that fair haunt beloved of all men’s dreams, 
With light npon thy forehead, and thy mouth 
Made sweet with singing, I shall see thee atand,— 
Whenever spring sets free the woodland streams, 
And the glad birds come winging from the south, 
My thoughts, like birds, shail seek their aummer- 
land. Lovisr CHANDLER MoUutton. 


Se gee TN 
THE QUEEN’S POWER. 

Has the Queen of England any real power? 
Or is she, as we often hear it asserted, a mere 
fignre-head and ornament of the State, whose 
royal office has long ago been stripped of the 
authority that the English kings and queens of 
old were wont to sway. 

We know that things have greatly changed, 
in this repect, since Henry VIII. ruled the realm 
with an iron hand, and even since Charles 1. 
tried to reign without his Parliament. Certain- 
ly, the power of governing England has passed, 
in a very large measure, into the House of Com- 
mons, the body that represents the will of the 
people; and the ministers, who are the servants 
of the House of Commons, wield, under its dic- 
tation, most of the authority and prerogatives 
of ‘the Crown.” 

They are responsible for all its executive acta, 
the carrying out of the laws, the making of ap- 
pointments, the concluding of treaties, and the 
declaring of wars, All these acts used to be 
done, in the olden time, by the monarchs, who, 
after taking the advice of their counsellors, fol- 
lowed their own royal pleasure. 

But, although the Queen cannot make treaties, 
wars, or even appointments, independent of the 
advice of the ministers, it would be an error to 
suppose that she has no power left. 

She has certain prerogatives which, indeed, 
she never uses. For instance, she still retains 
the “‘veto’”’ power; that is, she may refuse her 
assent to any measure passed by Parliament, and 
may thus prevent it from becoming a law. But 
no English sovereign has really dared to use this 
veto power for nearly two hundred years; and 
if Queen Victoria should do so, she would prob- 
ably incite a revolution, and put her throne in 
peril. 

Another anthority she has, but never uses, is 
that of dismissing ministers. She has a right to 
do this; but if she should dismiss a minister who 
had the confidence of the House of Commons, 
she would do an act dangerous to the stability 
of her throne. Her predecessor, King William 
IV., once dismissed a ministry supported by the 
House; but he raised such a commotion by doing 
80, that he was very soon forced to retract and to 
take it back again. 

But Queen Victoria has what may be called a 
power of advice and influence. She is entitled 
to be informed by her ministers of every measure 
they propose to take, and every appointment of 
importance they intend to make, and to discuss 
these with them. 

She has a right to argue with them, and if she 





can, to influence their action. It may be easily 
seen that the ministers always listen to the gov- 
ereign with deference, and are always inclined to 
yield to her wishes, if they can do so consistently 
with their responsibility to Parliament. 

Thus, the Queen has no power to act over the 
heads of, or against, the ministers; but she has 
the moral power of persuading them and inclin- 
ing them to her views. 

Of course, this influence of the sovereign is all 
the greater if she or he has experience in public 
affairs, political talent or tact, and solidity of 
character. A weak-minded monarch would be 
listened to with respect, but the ministers would 
pay less heed to him than to a wise one. 

Aside from this, the Queen has a very great 
influence, both upon the morals of her people, 
and upon the current of public opinion, by rea- 
son of her position at the very top of society. A 
popular and revered sovereign in England finds 
the people inclined to yield to what is known to 
be that sovereign’s wish. This is a persuasive 
power, acting upon the masses. 

A pure and moral court, such as that of Queen 
Victoria, made so by her personal example, has 
a profound influence upon the tone of society 
throughout the country. Her domestic and 
homelike virtues have done a great deal to make 
British society a far more elevated one, morally, 
than it was before she ascended the throne. 

Thus we see that the Queen, thongh no longer 
a potentate wielding the great important powers 
of the State, is much more than a mere figare- 
head; and that she has her far from contempti- 
ble part to play, both in governing the country 
and in leading society to a higher plane. 

————_+e+—___ 
THE GREAT “I.” 

Some of our most popular authors are as remark- 
able for their vanity as for their ability. Victor 
Hugo is known all over Europe for his colossal 
egotism, no less than for his patriotism, and the 
English novelist Charles Reade, who has struck 
powerful blows for great reforms, is as absurdly 
vain and irritable under criticism as a achool-girl. 

Tennyson is said to have a very hearty apprecia- 
tion of his own work. He sometimes reads his 
poems alond, intoning them as English pastors do 
the church service. A select party of friends were 
invited to hear him read “The Idylls of the Kings’’ 
before they were published. The poet read, and the 
audience listened in rapt silence. 

One lady, however, annoyed him by crying out 
from time to time, “Oh, wonderful! beautiful! sub- 
lime!” He turned on her fiercely at last, 

“Of course it is sublime!” he growled, in his deep 
bass. “Who doubts it?” 

At the close of one of the finest passages he paused. 
“Go on, Mr. Tennyson,” lisped his admirer. 

“Go on!” he thundered. “Great heavens, mad- 
am, who could go on in a strain like that?” 

Benton, the statesman, possessed an inordinate 
vanity, which showed itself as simply as a child’s. 
We remember hearing him a year or two before his 
death address a large assemblage of young men. He 
closed by an urgent appeal to them to avoid the use 
of all stimulants, and to study closely the history of 
current events, 

“1 have but one argument to submit to you in 
favor of this course, but that is sufficient,” he said. 
“T have studied the progress of events from day to 
day since I was a boy. J have never used tobacco, 
nor spirituous liquors. In consequence,” stepping 
forward and drawing himself to his full height, “you 
see before you— Thomas Hart Benton!” 

If vanity, even when justified by great abilities 
and well-earned fame, makes a man a ludicrous ob- 
ject, boys and girls may judge how offensive it is in 
them when there is neither ability nor success to ex- 
cuse it. 

———_+e+____ 
VACATIONS. 

At the end of one of the college vacations last fall, 
two or three adventurous students gave us an ac- 
count of the different ways in which they had used 
their yearly chance for reat and fun. Boys may find 
some useful hints in these experiences during the 
coming summer months. 

Two of our young friends, who are inveterate fish- 
ermen, went afoot, with rod and line, down the Al- 
leghany Mountains, starting from Kane County, 
Pa., and ending at the Kanawha Salines, West Va., 
beating up every stream which promised trout. 

They tramped, probably, over a thousand miles, 
and caught hundreds of fish. The trip cost about 
88 much as a season at one of the average watering- 
places; for although their transportation cost noth- 
ing, the houses kept for sportsmen on the moun- 
tains at which they stopped are usually high in their 
charges. 

Three college boys hired an A tent in New York, 
and camped on the New Jersey beach. They found 
plenty of game among the marshes, fished for plaice 
and barb, squidded in the surf for blue mackerel), 
and caught crabs and eels in the creeks. Bread, 
butter, ete., they bought from the neighboring fish- 
ermen. When they grew tired of one place, they 
moved up or down the coast. The hire of the tent 
cost thom five dollars, railway-fares, expressage, etc., 
ten dollars, and their board they estimated at two 
dollars per week for each. 

Two other young men bought a canoe, in which 
they navigated the Susquehanna, Delaware, Alle- 
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ghany and Ohio Rivers, going in the latter as far as 
Cincinnati, where they sold the boat and returned 
by rail. Their chief expense was transportation for 
the boat from one river to the other. 

Another young student went by rail to Cumber- 
land, Md., bought 4 horse for one hundred dollars, 
and rode through the mountain counties of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, selling the 
horse in Knoxville, Tenn., for one hundred and 
twenty dollars. His meals, in mountain huts and 
farm-houses, cost from ten cents to twenty-five cents 
each. His baggage was contained in saddle-bags. 

In comparing the expenses of these methods of 
spending the holidays with the ordinary sojourn at 
boarding-houses or watering-places, it must be re- 
membered that instead of a costly outfit of new 
clothes, old coats, trousers and shoes are not only 
fitting, but necessary, in such expeditions. 


+0 - — 


PRIZE-WINNERS, LIST No. 4. 
The following are the successful competitors for 
our fourth series of prizes: 
Panel Picture in Oil. 
Warren Avenue, Boston; 
15. 


Horizontal Engine.—ALBERT C. ScHWEIN- 
FURTH, Auburn, N. Y.; “Mechunical Draft.”—Prize, 
Working Model of Engine. 


Fret-Saw Photograph-Holder.—E. 8. SMITH, 
Lebanon, Ohio.—Prize, $5. 


Table Mats.—Carriz M. Epwarps, Chester- 
field, Mass.—Prize, $5. 


Designs for Cotton Print.—CHARLES A. 
Sway, Providence, R. 1,—Prize, $5. 


Original Story.—Horace M. BALDWIN, Mon- 
mouth, Ill.—Prize, 95. 


Original Dialogue.—JAMES D. Peck, New 
Haven, Conn.—Prize, $5. 

Many of the stories sent in are well written, and 
reflect much credit on the authors. Several of the 
paintings and mechanical drawings are also very 
fine, and show that much skill and pains were be- 
stowea on them. 

Onur next list may possibly include prizes for the 
best collection of butterflies, pencil sketches of nat- 
ural scenery, and descriptions of botanical or other 
scientific excursions, The full announcement will 
shortly be made. 

gp 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 

The court and jury, as well as the spectators, gen- 
erally enjoy the scene when a lawyer, in an attempt 
to badger or browbeat a witness, comes off second 
best in the encounter. A correspondent recalls an 
amusing instance of this sort, which happened a few 
years ago in an Albany court-room. 

The plaintiff, who was a lady, was called to testify. 
She got on very weil, and made a favorable impres- 
sion on the jury under the guidance of her counsel, 
Hon. Lyman Tremaine, until the opposing counsel, 
Hon. Henry Smith, subjected her to a sharp cross- 
examination. This so confused her that she became 
faint, and fell to the floor in a swoon. 

Of course this excited general sympathy in the 
audience, and Mr. Smith saw that his case looked 
badly. 

An expedient suggested itself, by which to make 
the swooning appear like a piece of stage trickery, 
and thus destroy sympathy for her. The lady’s face 
in swooning had turned purple-red, and this fact 
snggested the new line of attack. The next witness 
was « middle-aged lady. The counsel asked,— 

“Did you see the plaintiff faint a short time ago?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“People turn pale when they faint, don’t they?” 

A great sensation in the court, and an evident 
confusion of witness. Bat in a moment she an- 
swered, “No, not always.” 

“Did you ever hear of a case of fainting where 
the party did not turn pale?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever see such a case?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When?” 

“About a year ago.” 

“Where was it?” 

“In this city.” 

“Who was it?” 

By this time the excitement was so intense that 
everybody listened anxiously for the reply. Itcame 
promptly, with a twinkle in the witness's eye, and a 
quaver on her lip, as if from suppressed humor. 

«Twas a negro, sir.” 

Pea) after peal of laughter shook the court-room, 
in which the venerable judge joined. Mr. Smith 
lost his case, not to say his temper. 

——o—__—_ 
“THIS DRAMMING, DRAMMING.” 

Old men can remember when, in New England, 
cider was the table beverage, and rum the tipple. 
Wine and brandy were, on festive occasions, drank 
by the rich. But in most towns, wine was reserved 
for the sacrament, and brandy confined to the drug 
shop. 

Everybody drank. The farm laborer had his half- 
pint of rumaday. Rich and poor thought it good 
manners to invite all visitors, the parson included, 
to take a glass of toddy. Women took their bitters, 
made of rum and tansy; infants were soothed with 
hot rum and water; and every man took his dram at 
eleven and four o'clock. 

There is a story of a preacher who, discovering 
that some members of bis parish were going beyond 
these old customs, introduced this bit of a lecture 
into his sermon: 

“I say nothing, my beloved brethren, against tak- 
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ing a little bitters before breakfast, and after break- 
fast, especially if you are used to it. What I con- 
tend against is this dramming, dramming, dramming, 
at all hours of the day. 

“There are some men who take a glass at eleven 
o'clock in forenoon, and at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. I donot purpose to contend against old 
established customs, my brethren, rendered respect- 
able by time and authority; but this dramming, 
dramming, is a crying sin in the land.” 

gy 
LONELY LIVES. 

Our eastern sea-board from the northern coast of 
Maine to Florida is now well supplied with light- 
houses. A few miles of uninhabited coast in Florida 
is not yet illuminated, but north of that State han- 
dreds of keepers faithfully watch over the lights 
which warn the mariners. The Springfield Repub- 
lican thus speaks of these faithful servants: 


So lonesome are they, keeping their nightly 
with the solemn sea for their perpetual companion, 
that it is not unusual for a keeper to take his own 
life out of desperation from his solitude. Even 
where there is a family in the lighthouse the life 
becomes oftentimes intolerable, and suicides are not 
the only tragedies enacted there. 

‘The lighthouse board has done much towards 
making keepers’ lives less irksome by introducing 
its system of libraries. A portable case, containin; 
some forty volumes, made so that it can be close 
and transported like a strong trunk any distance, 
is sent to a lighthouse, where it remains a certain 
period, say three months, and is then shipped to the 
next lighthouse, and so on in succession to every 
keever. 

There are one hundred and fifty of these portable 
libraries now in use in the lighthouse establishinent. 
A few of the books have been bought by the Gov- 
ernment, but most of them have been voluntary 
contributions from people in all parta of the country. 

Sets of old magazines, for instance, are received 
in great numbers by the board, which it causes to be 
bound, and sends them on their pleasure and in- 
struction-giving journey. : 


———_+o___- 
DR. BEECHER ON BYRON. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher was an eloquent preacher and 
good fiddler. He used his violin to compose or 
stimulate his soul. But he preached better than he 
played, though his sermons were of unequal merit. 
A writer who when a youth listened to the doctor's 
preaching, thus speaks of it: 


Dr. Beecher was remarkable for great irregularity 
in what may be called the quality of his sermons. 
There was none inferior, but there were times when 
he waa dull. 

A friend said to me once that he had heard much 
of Dr. Beecher, and went to hear him, but he never 
heard a duller sermon. I can realize that might 
have been, but Dr. Beecher was at times exceedingly 
eloquent. His spells of eloquence seemed to come 
on by fits. 

One very hot day in summer, and in the after- 
noon, I was in church, and Dr. Beecher was going 
on ina sensible but rather prosy half-sermon, when 
all at once he seemed tu recollect Hat he had just 
heard of the death of Lord Byron. He was an ad- 
mirer of Byron’s poetry, as all who admire genius 
must be. 

He raised his spectacles, and began with an ac- 
count of Byron, his genius, wonderful gifts, and 
then went on to his want of virtue, and his want of 
true religion, and finally described a lost soul, and 
the spirit of Byron going off, wandering in the black- 
ness of darkness forever! It struck me as with an 
electric shock, and left an imperishable memory. 


Sa gy 
PUT IN WRITING. 

It would do good to angry men, who indulgé in 
language that will not bear repetition to polite ears, 
if their words should be reported rerbatim, and they 
forced to read them. A proposition to write out his 
intemperate remarks once sobered the Duke of 
Cambridge. 


The authorities at the War Office and those of the 
Horse Guards are not always eager to oblige one 
another. 

On one occasion, the exalted personage who rnles 
at the latter institution, thinking his wishes unduly 
disregarded, sent for a War Office official, and after 
expressing his anger against the Secretary of War 
and at his subordinates, with all that command of 
forcible though unparliamentary language for which 
he is famous, brought his tirade to a close by in- 
quiring when his demands would be complied with. 

“Sir,” replied the astute official, in the most def- 
erential tone, “I have not yet received anv orders 
on thesubject, but if your Royal Highness will please 
to put what you have said in writing, I will lay it 
before the chief secretary, and he will no doubt 
attend to the matter immediately.” 

How what he had just said would look in writing’ 
struck the Fiesd Marshal. He hada hearty laugh, 
and ceased his complaint. 

— 
SEATING THE SUBSCRIBERS. 

The late Dr. Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield, was for- 
merly a missionary bishop in New Zealand, where 
he did much hard and beneficial work in Christian- 
izing the natives of that island. An anecdote shows 
the good sense and pleasant wit which distinguished 
him. The scene is laid at the church of St. Paul, 
Auckland: 

Before this church was consecrated, a discussion 
arose as to the allotment of seats, A man who had 
given a large sum suggested that those who had given 
most should have priority of choice. To the sur- 
prise of all, the bishop seemed to assent, but added,— 

“How are we to find that ont?” 

“No difficulty,” said the donor; “there's the sub- 
scription list. 

«Very true,” said the bishop, “bnt you know that 
we have read of a poor widow who gave only two 
inites, and the highest authority tells us that she 
gave more than they all.”” 

ES Ng 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

One of the “arts”—there are many of them—used 
by public speakers is thus set forth by the London 
Truth 

It may, perhaps, be of use to those anxious to be- 
come orators to know that for some cause or other 














almost all speakers occasionally not only lose the 
thread of their argument, but lose all knowledge of 
what they are talking about. I have seen this occur 
with many of our inmost experienced orators. 

‘When it happens, they: repeat a few vague gener- 
alizations until their thoughts come back to them, 
and then they fall back again into their speech. 
Thus their temporary wool-gathering escapes detec- 
tion, except by those who watch them very closely. 
An Jnexperienced speaker instead of doing this, 
pauses, gets con and sits down in despair. 


‘THE whole science of bad socialistic economy is 
found in these lines: 


“Well, while I am a beggar I will rail 
And say there is no sin but to be rich; 
Asecoming rich, my virtue then shall be 
‘Yo any there is'no vice but beggary.” 


200 PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN 
cribers to the Companion, 
July 1, 1879. 
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‘These presenta will be given to the two hundred and 
four subscribers who have secured the two hundred and 
four lurgeat lists of new names before July Ist, in addt- 
tion, to the premiums or cash commissions tiiey have 
received. 


$1000 In Cash! 
Henry F. Miller Piano! 
J. Estey & Co. Organ! 
200 Waltham Watches! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


1 Miller Grand Square Piano, cost.. 
1 Five Hundred Dollars in cas! 

1 Five Hundred Dollars in cash 
1 J. Estey & Co Organ, cost. 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, cost e: 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, ‘* 
3 Waltham Gold Watches. ‘* 












4 Waltham Gold Watches, ‘ . 815 
9 Waltham Gold Watches, ‘ = 860 
10 Waltham Gold Watches, ‘* - 850 
10 Waltham Gold Watches, 840 
15 Waltham Silver Watches, 0 


20 Waltham Silver Watches, 
30 Waltham Silver Watches, 
40 Waltham Silver Watches, 6 
65 Waltham Silver Watches, B12 


IMPROVE THE OPPORTUNITY 


to secure one of these valuable presents. Ten new namea 
obtained n Waltham Watch last year, and we offer this 


year 
Twice as many Watches! 








One Month Remains.—Reimember, whether you 

ta present or not, the premiums given will pay yon 
Fandsamely for ench anbseriver you may send tay and & 
little effort and perseverance will be sure to obtain in 
Addition oue of these presents. 











A CARD. 


Last November we first introduced to the public the 
Holly Scroll Saw. Since that time it has proved the 
most popular and useful Scroll Saw ever offered. More 
of them have been sold than all other kinds put together. 
Since first offering the Sav, it has been greatly im- 
proved. 

We now gice with each machine more than B2 worth of 
Sull-sized Dengns. extra Sar Blades. Drill: Points, illus- 
trated Book of Instruction, &e..&e. It 18a perfect ma- 
chine. and is really a better Scroll Saw than was sold a 
few years ago for B1Z. Larye number s of these machines 
‘are being used in workshops by practical mechanics. The 
genuine Holly Scroll Saw, ith the valuable extras, 
can only be had of PERRY MASON & CO. 


Rovxp Lakg, N. ¥., May 15, 1879. 
Peery Mason & Co.:— r 
I received the Holiv Saw on time. 
for ituow. It works like a charm, 
me yon fraternally, F.T. CONKEY. 





Would not take 








On receipt of $3 we will send to any address the 
HOLLY SCROLL SAW, with all the extras, powerful 
drill, &c., &c. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 















NEW S. S. BOOKS. 


SIX MONTHS AT MRS. PRIOR'S. 


By EmiLy ADams. Iémo. Ill. $1 25. 
“A sweet story of womanly tact combined with Christ- 
fan trust. We cun’t have too many books of this kind in 
he family or Sunday school.” — Reo. Heman Lincoin, 


YENSIE WALTON. 


By Mrs. S.R.GRaHaAM CLARE. 12mo. Il). $1 50. 

A story of great power, and of sufficient interest to hold 
the attention of the most careless reader. Yet the story 
is aubordinate to the moral aim. A valuable addition to 
s rature, 


__ Boston: D. LOTHROP & co. 











SS 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
> Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen'l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty in growing and distributin| 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for rmmediate bloom, safely by mail 
I post-oftices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your chote, 

elled, for $1; 12 for RZ; 19 for 'S3; 26 for 
84; 35 for $5; 715 for B10; 100 for $13. EFSend 
tor our New Guide to Rose Culture—60 pages, ele- 
gantly ilustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- 
dred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


A GREAT OFFERI!! kp onadns 
i ORGA 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW ices for cash. 
SPLENDID ORGANS 835, 840; 5 Stops $45, 
7 do 855 & 960, 11 do $65, 13 
do $70, 13 do $80. I Octave UARE 
D UPRIGHT PIANOS $125 do $1 T1-3 
) not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cata- 
HORACE 
WATERS & SON! Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th., Strect, New York. 


( idi w Sunday School Hook. 
Glorious Tidings. jHragen Sew hymns New 
Music, Sparkling, Bright. By PxRKkins and BENTLEY, 


Samples, post-paid, 35 cts. Send 5 cts. for 18 pages 
new music, carpe Folio. bios SMITH & 




















years. 
lognes Mailed. Music 1c. per page. 








CO., 51 gion Street, Bosto! ass. 








Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 

though effectual in destroying worms, can do no 





»le injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 





nn has been successfully used by physicians, 








nd to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 


hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 





THEY ALL DO IT! 


BUY THE CAXTON PRESS. 
















SA 
ns Self-Inking, only #13. 

4 COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-ink- 

S ‘ > the work 

| See Presses from $3 50. 

¥ LMS CURTIS & 

aS MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

>A ton, Mass, Established 1847. 


aS 
PORTRAIT FINGER RING 


A microscopi¢ copy of any portrait set in a fing 
of ordinary size at a cost of from one dollar upw 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
Box 1100, CLOSSON CROSS & CO., Boston, Mass, 
‘arra 
ne Gwist 


i RSHOT 
$15 GUN fice 


eter,orno sale: with 
Sftronehand a Wad Catter,tor 


5. Can be sent 0.0.D. 
with privilege to examine before pa Send stamp for 
Prices ar Ants. 


incinnati, 
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Noa Di 
sarge Di 
38 Main St. 
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pes and sheets of 
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perfumed French Pa 
paper, and a 52-page 4 
ferns, flowers, 
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ENTS WANTED TO SEI 


THE ULTIMATUM LAMP. BURNER. 


Ane Teliable article nnequalled by any burner in 
the market. Has special attachments for lighting, extin- 
guishing, trimming and for making a night light without 
Tetnoving the chimney, making it more convenient. than 
as, Active Agents can make from $3 to $10 per day, 
Send for {ustrated Cirewlar and Terms. ‘ 
GREEN, TWEED & CO., 18 Park Place, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 
WHO STARTS THE FLOWERS? 


Happy Sunshine amiled one day, 
Raindrops chased her light away; 
“Don't you sce the grass is brown? 
We muat patter, patter down, 

Till the earth has had its fill.” 
Sunshine answered, smiling stil],— 
“Don’t you see the ground Is bare? 
Flowers should be starting there, 
But they will not come for rain; 

I must make them bloom again.” 


Then the Breeze came hurrying past, 
With a fresh, life-giving vlast; 

“It ia T, too, help to make 

All the lovely flowers wake; 

Blowing through the leafy trees, 

What will rouse them like the breeze?” 


Baid the Night, “I, as I creep, 

Clore their leaves and bring them sleep; 
With the cloak that darkest seems, 
Shut their eyes to pleasant dreams,” 


Said the Day, ‘I, with my light, 
Change the gioomy robe of Night 
To the shining one of Day, 
Driving all the shades away.” 


Said the Earth, “I feed the flowers, 
Lavish on them all my powers; 
Close entrusted to my care, 
Planted in my bosom fair, 

When their dainty buds appear, 

I, thelr mother, hold them dear.”” 


Said the Sky, “I bend above, 
Tenderly to watch «nd lov 

‘Neath iny azure arch they 
Sun and rain are mine to give.’ 


Cried the Spring, who heard them all,— 
“Sunbeams, shine! and, Showers, fall! 
Thave broken Winter's spell. 
‘You must rear my darlings well. 
By my magic touch they start,— 
Let thei cheer each drooping heart !"" 
§. Egremont, Mass. Dona Reap Goopate. 
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For the Companion. 
CAMBRONNE’S PLEDGE. 


A difficult promise needs more than sincerity. 
It needs solemnity. For this a lively moral sense 
is required, and a will that strengthens itself in 
Almighty aid. 

None but those who have resisted and success- 
fully conquered a rooted habit can form any idea 
of the terrible battle that has to be fought,—a 
battle that needs more force of character than is 
generally evinced by the bravest of soldiers. 

A young French corporal in the garrison at 
Nantes was once placed in circumstances where 
he could not well be otherwise than sincere and 
solemn, too. He was a brave and bright youth, 
a mere boy in age, but in barrack life he had 
contracted dissipated habits, and often drank so 
deeply as to forget both duty and discretion. 

In a drunken moment he struck a superior 
officer, and martial law condemned him to die. 
His colonel loved him, and interceded earnestly 
for some mitigation of his sentence. The appeal 
was met by a stern refusal, but the colonel per- 
severed. 

At last he succeeded in obtaining a conditional 
pardon. The young corporal should be released 
if he would agree to reform. If ever again seen 
intoxicated, he should be shot. The colonel 
hastened to the prison where the culprit was 
confined awaiting death. Poor Pierre received 
him with a pale face. 

“Ah, colonel, this is what my folly has brought 
me to.” 

“Yes, your case is a sad one, my boy. You 
are too young to die so. But suppose I bring 
you a pardon, on one condition?” 

“Do yon mean it?’ exclaimed the boy, bright- 
ening. ‘And what is the condition?’ 

“It is life if you will never get drunk again. 
—death if you do.” 

“Impossible! I cannot drink and remain 
gober.”” 

“Then promise to let the wine alone. Is not 
your life worth that sacrifice, unhappy boy?” 

Pierre was silent a moment, thinking intensely 
and painfully. “Must I never drink any more, 
colonel?” 

“Never.” 

Another moment of silence. 

“But how can you be sure I shall keep my 
pledge?” 

“I will take your word of honor as a soldier.” 

That reply rallied all Pierre's manhood. He 
sprang to his feet. ‘‘See,"’ said he, lifting his 
hand reverently towards heaven, ‘God is my 
witness here and now! I promise never to my 
dying day to taste wine again!” 

The yonng soldier was released, and restored 
to his place in the army. He became Gen. Cam- 
bronne, one of the brilliant leaders who won 
historic*fame in Napoleon's wars. He com- 
mande& the Imperial Guard at the battle of 
Waterloo, and fell terribly wounded after utter- 
ing the often-quoted defiance, ‘‘The old guard! 








dies, but never surrenders."’ He lived to be 
seventy-two years old, but the pledge made in 
his boyhood he kept faithfully to the last. But 
for that pledge there never would have been any 
Gen. Cambronne. 

a 


PATHETIC SCENE ON A RAILROAD 
TRAIN, 

The word “‘stranger”’ and the phrase “among 
strangers” have a cold, unfriendly sound, and 
an unhappy association; but there are phases of 
human distress that rarely, if ever, fail to 
awaken charity in the most indifferent, and that 
call for no further acquaintance than compassion 
gives, A Kansas paper, the Atchison Champion, 
says: 

A few days ago a poor woman without money, 
Mrs. Eliza Johnson, with a babe, took the Cen- 
tral Branch train at Waterville, desiring to come 
to Atchison, where her husband, a laborer, lived 
temporarily. The rules of this road regarding 
conductors are very stringent, and the penniless 
woman was put off at Blue Rapids. 

All Thursday night she sat in the depot wait- 
ing-room, dozing restlessly, nervously, and with 
her babe folded to her bosom that the night 
damp might not reach it. During all this time 
she was without food. 

When the enstern-bound train of yesterda: 
stopped at Blue Rapids, nothing daunted, wi 
the Tittle one in her arms, she boarded it, trust- 
ing in Providence and a conductor who could be 
induced to allow her a free passage. 

The train moved on; the conductor called for 
tickets. The woman had none, but told him her 
story, of how death had reaped a harvest, taking 
four or five bright little children, leaving only 
the babe at her breast, and that she desired to 
be with her husband in Atchison. 

The conductor was unyielding. His position 
and his family’s welfare demanded that he 
shonld obey orders. 

Mr. Means, who was coming in from Clyde, 
overheard the conversation, the pitiable appeals 
of the wan, weak creature, and the determina- 
tion of the order-obeying conductor, and saw the 
tears stealing down the cheeks that had known 
go much of late sorrows and afflictions. 

His sympathies responded to a tender heart. 
The conductor was assured that he would receive 
his fare in a short time. Mr. Means took an in- 
ventory of the train, and called on each male 
and female passenger for contributions, relating 
to them individually and in groups the story as 
it fell from her lips. 

There was a unanimous response, many ladies 
emptying their purses in the collector's hands, 
while an occasional tear would show itself on the 
cheeks of mothers who, two, had little ones taken 
from them by death. 

Not a passegger failed to respond, and fruits 
and delicacies were given to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. Before reaching Atchison the fare 
had been paid, and Mr. Means handed the weep- 
ing woman a goodly sum of money, the result of 
his solicitations, She was too overcome to even 
thank him for the noble deed, and with stream- 
ing eyes sent a silent prayer to Heaven for cast- 
ing her among friends. 


eee ee 
LOCKED OUT. 

Many a comical as well as tragical experience 
has come of a perverse lock or a treacherous 
key. The mishaps of ‘‘the colonel,’’ an old citi- 
zen of Ohio, are thus related by the Cincinnati 
Saturday Night: 

Returning with his wife from an evening 
party, he found that, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, his pass-key would not turn the bolt of the 
lock. To add to his perplexity, three of his do; 
that had been locked in the house rushed to the 
hall door, and set up the most furious barking, 
under the pretence of mistaking their master 
for a burglar, 

His wife thought she could enter by a cham- 
ber window if she could get on the kitchen roof; 
whereupon, the colonel made a pile of barrels and 
boxes, and helped her up, climbing after her him- 
self. Just as she was safely landed on the roof, 


down fell the pile, and the colonel with it. The| a, 


dogs, who had found their way into the kitchen, 
redoubled their uproar, and hurled themselves 
against the kitchen door in the most reckless 
manner. 

This action on the part of the dogs made the 
colonel angrier than anything else, for once, 
when a burglar really made an attempt to break 
into the house, every dog he had hid himself in 
thacellar. This newly-developed zeal in defence 
of the castle seemed to him quite overdone. 

His wife found that she was unable to open the 
window, and wanted to get down from the roof, 
but the barrels and boxes by which she had 
mounted were crushed under the colonel’s 
weight, and were not again available, 

“Stay where you are,’’ cried the colonel, ‘‘and 
I will get a ladder.’”” 

There was an engine-house a couple of 
squares away. Going there, he borrowed a lad- 
der, when, divesting himself of coat and vest,— 
for, being a fat man, he was perspiring freely 
from his efforts,—he shouldered the ladder and 
started back. 

On the way, he met some of the people who 
had been at the party, and they, recognizing the 
colonel, wondered what strange freak had seized 
him that he should be Ingging a ladder along 
the street in that queer attire. 

Some—for there are uncharitable people al- 
ways —chuckled, and said they reckoned the 
colonel had taken too much of their host’s wine. 

But it was no time for him to stop for expla- 
nations. Arrived at the house, he planted the 
ladder at the front, and started to climb up to 
the second-story window. 

Just as he reached the window, his two daugh- 





ters arrived from the party with their escorts. 
Not recognizing the stout man in his shirt- 
sleeves, and supposing him to be a burglar, they 
sent up asimultaneous scream, while their beaux 
yelled for the police. 

The dogs turned in and did their best, too, 
and in a momentary lull, 1 woman’s voice might 
have been heard calling for help from the back 
roof. 

The colonel made himself known at ength, 
and the situation was explained. He langhs 
when he relates this singular combination of 
untoward circumstances now, but he didn’t see 
any fun in it at the time. 


gp 
For the Companion. 


GIRLS AND GEESE. 


“*Good-morning, Azella, pray where are you bound 
Tn that charming gray sult, 20 becoming to you?” 
“The day is so pleasant, I thought I'd look round 
At the new summer openings. Won't you come too?” 
“No, thank you. I do not enjoy, I confess, 
Seeing others indulging in fineries new. 
If T can’t come ont in flue feathers and dress, 
I don't want the others to have them, do you?” 


“Qh, I could not live if I had to dress plainly ! 

Mut, goodness! here comes our old playteliow, Kate. 
Did you ever see any one quite so ungainly ? 

Tthink I should dle if Thad auch a gait! 


“Her figure, besides, is so awkward and small ! 
Why will she wear feathers so perfectly vile? 
I don’t see the pleasure of living at all 
If one cannot manage to dress in the style !”” 


“She thinks she is gorgeous, I haven’t a doubt. 

But there! 1 must go to the lake for a swiin. 
I’ve got Just the nobbiest bathing-suit out; 
is awfully jaunty ang stylish and trim! 


“T'm the champion swimmer, and no one can match me; 
In racer, I've had the most wonderful luck; 

The yaclits and the sailing-boats anchor to watch me, 
And once a young fisherman called me a duck. 


“Do yon want to take lessons? _ I’m ready to teach. 
‘Just send me a word when you make up your mind.” 

Thus saying, she waddled away toward the beach, 
‘With a movement peculiar to geese of her kind. 


Yon thonght they were girls? I knew ‘twonld deceive you, 
My putting their “language that’s mute” into words; 
But now that yon know, 1 am aure ‘twill relieve you 
To find that this twaddle is only « bird's. 


And now, just a word to the dimples and curls 
‘Who some time may chance to be reading this plece: 
An you have mintaken my geese for my girls, 
Beware you are never mistaken for geese. 
Annig Drax. 


——_++—_____ 
ROSA BONHEUR’S SUCCESS. 


A writer in the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation brings forward Rosa Bonheur, the emi- 
nent female painter of France, to illustrate what 
genius, when assisted by perseverance and firm- 
ness of character, can achieve. We condense the 
article as follows: 


She was born inthe year 1822. Her father 
WASA Parisian drawing-teacher. Rosa was 
of a vigorous and resolute character from baby- 
hood, bnt during her early years did not display 
any particular genius, 

ler pleasure was in wandering in the fields, 
and making friends with the dumb animals. It 
was a severe trial when, at twelve years of age, 
she was apprenticed to a dressmaker. 

Her employment was distasteful, and the con- 
finement irksome. She became ill, and her 
father took her home again. 

By hard labor and economy, he managed to 
send her to school, and was astonished and 
delighted at the talent she displayed for drawing. 

When she returned from school, she spent her 
time in his studio, where she copied his paint- 
ings and modelled figures of animals, Then 
she went to the Louvre to copy the figures there, 
It was remarked that she was the first student 
to arrive in the morning, and the last to leave at 
night. 

When but sixteen years of age, her pictures 
began to sell. Having been fond of animals, it 
was natural that she should portray their beau- 
ties on canvas. 

She used, also, to go to the enclosures where 
the animals are kept previous to being sent to 
the slaughter-honses, and there, seated on a 
bundle of hay or a bag of grain, heedless of 
rough butchers and drovers, she would sketch 
all day. At home, she kept a pet sheep, that 
she might never be at a loss for a model, and 
frequently borrowed her neighbors’ cats, dogs 

rabbits. 

Her hard and unceasing work was at last re- 
warded. She won several bronze and silver 
medals, and at last the greatest distinction of all, 
the gold medal, was bestowed upon her, and her 
pictures sold rapidly and well. 

She has been long recognized as the best ani- 
mal painter in Europe. 

Rosa Bonheur was possessed of extraordinary 
talents; but even those of only ordinary abilities 
may, by the exercise of industry and persever- 
ance, win in any calling both success and happi- 
ness. 





ey Veet 
NO PISTOLS IN COURT. 

The habitual carrying of pocket firearms is an 
offence against the peace of society, made legally 
punishable in many States, and should be so in 
all. Among the Southern States, where the prac- 
tice is more common, Georgia has at last pro- 
hibited it; and the following looks as if her 
magistrates meant to enforce the reform: 

Tho Legislature has passed a stringent law 
against pistol carrying, the penalty being the for- 
feiture of the pistol, a fine of $50, and, at the 
discretion of the Court, imprisonment for thirty 
days. 

Judge Lester, while holding Court recently, in 
one of the North-western Counties, suddenly sus- 
pended proceedings, ordered the Sheriff to lock 
the door, and let no one ont, and then informed 
those present that he had seen a pistol on one 
man in that room, and that he felt it might be 
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him indicted, but if he would come forward and 
lay down the pistol and a fine of one dollar, the 
matter would be overlooked. 

One after another from among the lawyers, 
witnesses and jurymen, came forward, until 
there were lying on the table nineteen pistols 
and revolvers, and as muny dollar bills. 

“This is right,”’ said the judge, as exch one 
advanced, “but you are not the man.”’ 

There was a pause, and the judge resumed: 
“Gentlemen, here are nineteen persons who have 
acted like men, but the man I saw has not yet 
come forward. I will give him one minute 
longer to serene my proposition; if he does not 
in that time, 1 will point him out to the sheriff, 
and order that he be taken into custody.” 

Immediately, two men in the rear of the court- 
room arose; they looked at each other a_mo- 
ment, but it was too Inte; they had committed 
themselves, and could do no other than go for- 
pend and lay down their pistols and their dol- 

ars, 

One of these the podge designated as the 
original culprit, and the Jaw having thus been 
vindicated, the court proceeded with its regular 
business.— Toledo Blade. 

mo see 
FANATICAL ASSASSINS. 

A fanatic is governed by an overheated imagi- 
nation. His brain is so disturbed by wild po- 
tions, especially on the subject of religion, that 
his judgment pronounces an immorality to be 
moral, and a morality to be immoral. When he 
is in his senses, he sees that murder is a crime; 
but once a fanatic, and a mnrder, if religion 
seems to demand it, becomes a virtue. 

English officera, ruling among the wild tribes 
of Northern India, are liable to fall before the 
dagger of some religious fanatic. The assassin, 
when once he has made up his mind to kill, 
seems indifferent as to whether he himself dies 
or lives, 

Major Nicholson, the English ruler in Banna, 
was standing one day at noon by his garden 
gate. Two of his subordinates and several at- 
tendants were near. Suddenly a man with a 
drawn sword rushed up, and called out for the 
mxujor, whom, as he had on a long fur peliere, 
he did not recognize. One of the attendants, 
the only one who had a sword, stepped between 
the major and the assassin. 

“Get out of the way!”’ cried the infnrinted 
fanatic. ‘I am here to kill the major, not a 
common soldier.’’ 

Just then a sentry, coming to relieve the 

uard, passed near the major, who snatched his 
fonded musket and presented it at the would-be 
assassin. 

“Lay down your sword and surrender, or I 
will shoot you!” cried the major. 

“You or I must die!” shouted the man, ad- 
vancing. 

The major was thus forced to fire, and the 
man fell. The ball ed through a religious 
book, which he had tied on his chest as a charm. 

On another occasion a religious fanatic was 
tried for stabbing a Sikh soldier. The man was 
convicted, and the judge, before passing xen- 
tence, asked him if he had anything to say. 
With a defiant air, the man replied,— 

“In killing a kayir (infidel) lL obeyed the com- 
mand of God. I meant to have ‘killed a schib 
(officer), but when I got near the only one I saw, 
there wasn crowd around him, and he scemed 
thickly clad, so that I thought that my blow 
might not prove mortal. 

“Whilst standing irresolute, a voice from above 
whispered in my ear, ‘Kill the kafir next you!’ 

“T turned and snw a Sikh standing with part 
of his side exposed, so I killed him with my 
knife. Now let me die like a man! Give mea 
sword and shield, and I'll fight . hundred of 
your young men!” 

The murderer was hung in the presence of a 
multitude. When the judge and the surgeon 
appeared at the place of execution, the man up- 
braided them with having kept him waiting. 


———— 46, 
A LOVING: BIRD. 

A correspondent of Land and Water having 
seen a loving bird, owned by the wife of a gar- 
dener, Mrs. Morton, thus writes about its pecul- 
jar affection for its mistress: 


I began talking about two very handsome for- 
eign birds in cages which she had. They were 
of the parrot tribe, one of them a parrakect, the 
other a larger kind, and the former had been 
brought from Australia. 

“Ah, sir,” said the good woman,—I liked to 
hear her pleasant Scotch speech, and her honest 
countenance was 1 voucher for the truth of every 
word she said,—‘‘that is a most loving bird,” 
pointing to the smaller of them. 

She took it ont of its cage and stroked its back, 
and lnid it against her cheek, when it at once be- 
gan to caress her in the most loving manner 
sible, showing unmistakable affection for her, 
while if I had even attempted to tonch it, it wonld 
have made good use of its strong and pointed 
bill, and have given me cause to remember it for 
some time. 

Then it preened her eyebrow in the same fon- 
dlesome manner, and all but spoke to her, as 
indeed it would have done if it could. 

Mrs. Morton told me that, about five years 
ago, it had bitten her in some fit of sudden for- 
getfulness, for which she called it a naught) 
bird, and asked how it could do so, on which it 
fell down off its perch, as if lifeless, to the bot- 
tom of the cage, and it was some time before 
she could bring it round again by warming and 
soothing it. 

She further said that the very same thing oc- 
curred about a year ago,—that it bit her, and on 
her fault-finding, it did exactly as it did before, 


his duty to go before the grand jury and have | and was in the same way again revived by her. 


Se 





~ #surry, Dow, Neiie, and grow tp quick, — 


‘Two sweet lips to quivering fell; 

“Too little for what?” said dear little Nell. 
“Too little!” cried mother, “too little to bear 
Our portion in life,—a burden of care. 


“Too little a heart for trouble to weigh, 
Too little for tears a moment to stay; 

Of wrongs and rebuffs too little to know; 
From mother’s own side too little to go. 


“Let Johnny and May and Dicky anil Rell 
Go frolicking down to the Daisy Dell; 
But mother and Nell and pussy-cat-mew 
‘Will have the merriest picnic too.” 


‘The quivering broke in showers of smiles 
‘When mother went on to tell of the piles 
Of strawberry-cakes, and candies, too, 
‘With bread and milk for puasy-cat-mew. 
The four round faces visibly fell,— 
Looked sober enough at mother and Nell; 
She nestled and said, “I'd much rather stay; 
I aint too little for you, anyway.” 
Cuara G. DoLLiveR. 
+ -— 
For the Companion. 
GUSSIB’S RIDE. 


It was a mite of a boat just large enough for 
two, that belonged to Gussie’s fourteen-year-old 
brother, Robert. 


It was painted blue and white, and was named |° 


The Arrow, because it flew over the water so 
swiftly. 

It was Guasie'’s one great wish to ride in this 
pretty boat all alone. 

He wanted to make it go “‘just his own self,”’ 
he said, and his mamma had answered,— 

“Gussie is too small a boy. He must wait till 
he wears pants. Then, some time, he shall go in 
the boat.’” 

Gussie did not forget the promise, though his 
mamma did, and the first thing he did when 
the long-coveted trowsers were put on, was to 
straighten himself up to his very biggest, and 
say,— 

CNow, mamma, don’t you be at all worried 
about me! J sha’n't be a bit.” 

Of course mamma laughed at this speech, and 
then went away to her work, while Gussie, with 
Rover at his heels, went as straight as he could 
go, down through the garden path to the river. 

The Arrow was rocking lazily to and fro on the 
water. 

Gussie loosened the chain that held it. Then 
he got into the boat, Rover followed, and away 
they went, slowly at first, but faster as they 
neared the middle of the stream. 

Gussie clapped his hands in delight. 

“It’s nice to wear pants and go boating all 
alone, aint it, Rover?’’ said he, and then in the 
next breath,— 

“T hope they'll have lots of pudding for din- 
ner. S'pose I'll eat more now, course.” 

Pretty soon Gussie thought of something. 

“© Rover, I shall be nervous, I know. We 
didn’t bring no oars.” 

Rover blinked his eyes very hard, and looked 
as if he was very well satisfied as things were, 
and presently Gussie said,— 

“It's just as nice this way, after all, and nicer, 
for if I had oars, I'd have to oar the boat, and 
now I've got nothin’ to do but "joy the ride.” 

Rover was fast asleep now, and Gussie hoisted 
an umbrella which he found under the seat, 
“just for company,” as he said to himself, and 
then he fell to watching the trees and bushes go 
past with eyes that wouldn’t stay open try as he 
would. 

Once the boat bumped against a stone, and 
that brought them wide open enough, and Ro- 
ver's too. 

“I guess that was a big fish—hope ‘taint a 
whale though; we might be swallowed up, 
mightn’t we, Rover?’ 

Rover blinked, as much as to say he thought 
so, and Guasie leaned over the side of the boat to 
look for the fish. 

‘O Rover, there’s red things away down in 





Chick, chickaree! Chick, chickaree! 
Where in the world can our father-bird be? 
Here we are waiting, ’twixt chatter and squirm, 
Waiting for some one to bring us a worm! 
Chick, chick, chick! 


For the Companion, 
MARY’S LONG TURNIP BED. 


“Here, Mary!’’ called her father, “I want you 
to do an errand for me.”’ 

Mary came running as fast as her two little 
bare feet could bring her. Her father had just 
come from the store, and was pouring something 
from a paper parcel into a small cloth bag. 

“There,” he said, tying up the bag, ‘I bor- 
rowed some turnip seed at Mr. Brown’s last 
week, and now I want to return it. This is their 
bag; I’ve filled it as full as.I had it, and I want 
you to carry it over there.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Mary, her eyes sparkling 
with delight, for she dearly loved to go over to 
Mr. Brown’s and see Jenny and the guinea-pigs. 

“Be sure and tell them I’m very much obliged,” 
added her father, as she started off. 

“Yes, sir," she replied again, and away down 
the road twinkled the brown, bare feet. 

It was such a lovely June day, and Mary 
danced along, swinging the bag by the string. 

8o with dancing and singing, and swinging the 
bag, the quarter of a mile was soon passed over, 
and there was Mr. Brown’s house, and Jenny 
running to meet her. 

Mrs. Brown stood in the dooryard feeding the 
geese, and Mary gave her the bag of turnip seed. 

“Father says he’s very much obliged,’ she 
said, hurriedly, and then started off on a run 
with Jenny to see the guinea-pigs, for Jennie 
had just told her that if you took one up by the 
tail, his eyes would drop out, and Mary was very 
anxious to try it. 

Mrs. Brown looked at the bag. ‘‘Seems to me 
there isn’t near as much as he borrowed,”’ she 
said to herself. “I shouldn’t wonder if Nathan 
had to buy some more.”’ 

As she carried the bag into the house, she spied 
atiny hole in the bottom where the reeds might 
leak ont, and like a prudent woman, mended it. 

Warm rains came on soon after this, and in 








Re le en ee ee ate eT eT 


Mrs. A. E. Story. 








For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE BUG SURPRISE- 
PARTY. 


Chick, chickaree! Chick, chickaree! 

‘Three little birdies high up in a tree! 
Tucked in our cradle, so round and so soft, 
Rocked by these branches that swing up aloft, 

Chick, chiek, chick! 
Chick, chickaree! Chick, chickaree! 

Where in the world can our mother-bird be? 
Here we are waiting, so cosey and snug, 
Waiting for some one to bring us a bug! 

Chick, chick, chick! 


Chick, chickaree! Chick, chickaree! 
Here they come! Here they come! See, see, see! 
So we'll stretch up our mouths, and we'll shut up 
our eyes, 
And play we're expecting a nice bug-surprise! 


Chick, chick, chick! 
8. C. STONE, 


——+o—____ 


about a week little turnip plants began to appear 
in the road between the two houses. It wasa 
road go little travelled that there were ribands of 
green turf in it almost all the way, so the tur- 
nips had quite a chance for their life. 

Mary's father began to notice them, and #0 
did Mr. Brown. Finally it came out that Mary 
had lost almost all the turnip seed out of that 
hole in the bag, as she swung it about. 

The soil was not rich enough to make much of 
acrop of turnips, but the road was green-spotted 
with them all summer, and they all called it 
“Mary’s turnip bed.’” M. C. W. B. 

—— oi 
For the Companion. 
THE RABBIT'S NEST. 

Auntie went to Boston; and when she came 
home, she brought a nice picture-book for Linnie 
and something for mamma, that pleased her just 
as much, 

What do you think it was? 

A white porcelain rabbit in her nest. The nest 
was a little gilt-edged saucer. 

The rabbit was just as pretty and life-like as 
could be; but the fun of it was that if you lifted 
her off her nest, you found two tiny baby rab- 
bits in it. 

The mother-bunny was hollow, so that you 
could put her right over them, and hide them out 
of sight. 

The little family made a very nice ornament 
for the mantel or bureau. 

Well, the next time auntie went to Boston, 
mamma said, after she had started,— 

“There! I might have sent for that book I 
wanted so much. I wish I had thought of it.” 

Linnie opened his eyes wide. He thought 
mamma meant that she wanted auntie to gire 
her the book, and he said,— 

“Why, mamma! Auntie gave you that wab- 
bit. Is’ould tink you might be chatisfied with 
thatt” M. O. J 
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The Susscriprion Prick of the CoMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 

year, 


‘THE Compaxtox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is 1 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE® OF THESE CAN BE PROCUBED, send the 
inoney in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
ioney by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper ean be changed. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks tinless this is done. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 


The courts have decided that all aubscribers to newspa- 


pers are held responsible until arrearayes are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Tetters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 

———————————————_—_>_—_ 
NERVOUSNESS. 

Every organ and every muscle in the haman body 
depends for its action on nerve-force, elaborated by 
the brain, or spinal ganglia; and so does every 
thought and feeling,—the mnore active the thinking, 
or the more intense the feeling, the greater the ex- 
Ppenditure of nerve-force. 

The little white threads that ron in branches 
through the body from the brain and spinal cord 
are merely conductors of this force, just as the de- 
cline wires are of the electricity. 

The brain-battery, when in a vigorous condition, 
elaborates enough nervous force, not only for all 
ordinary, but for a vast deal of extraordinary use, 
directly from the raw material in the blood, for in 
such case the raw material is furnished in propor- 
tion to the expenditure. : 

But in “nervousness” of every form the balance 
is disturbed; the supply is not equal to the demand, 
hence there is a state of nervous exhaustion. 

By carefully guarding the outgo, the person may 
enjoy a tolerable degree of health; but he feels, 
often to prostration, a little extra demand, espe- 
cially if protracted. Generally self-control is weak- 
ened; one is easily startled; laughter and tears 
come at trifles; the person is touchy, perhaps hyster- 
ical; the blood is impoverished, and hence no organ 
or tissue in the body is properly fed, nor can fally 
do its work. * 

This deficiency of nerve-force may result froma 
deficient diet; the abuse of stimulants; too little 
sleep; protracted overwork of brain or muscle; long- 
continued care, anxiety or grief; sensual or emo- 
tional excess of any kind; lack of recreation. 


Se, 
THE WHIRLIGIG OF FORTUNE. 
A striking instance of the vicissitudes of business 


life is exhibited in the following story told by the 
Boston Commonwealth: 


In a large retail dry goods house in this city are 
two persons who, a few years since, occupied very 
different positions. 

One, a man over fifty years of age, is a salesman 
on a salary of less than one thousand dollars a year; 
the other, a young man of six-and-twenty years of 
age, roceives a salary of upwards of twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 

Five years ago, the salesman was a partner in a 
wholesale concern that went into insolvency and 
out of existence, each partner of which was left 
without a dollar for the support of his family. 

The young wan had occupied a humble position 
in that concern, and one cold day he allowed his 
dinner to get scorched while warming it at the fur- 
nace in the basement. 

Soon the smell of burnt meat went up into the 
counting-room, which so exasperated our salesman 
that he rushed down stairs, and seizing the offender 
by the collar, brought him ‘up and ejected him from 
the store. 

Such severe treatment made the lad feel rather 
“cut up,” as he was the principal support of an in- 
valid mother. 

Not long afterward, however, he attracted the at- 
tention of his present employer, who engaged him 
at a fair salary, which he kept increasing until his 
present handsome position. 

Thus, from the changes and depressions of trade, 
the young man is up and the elder one is down. 


eg 
HOW ROVER WAS “TREATED.” 

It is useful and handy, in many ways, to own a 
bright, wide-awake dog; but sach a dog may be too 
attentive. Here is an instance in which Rover's 
help in taking care of pieces of paper lying carelessly 
ground was more regretted than needed. 


A lady who keeps a Detroit boarding-house one 
day left a five-dollar-bill upon the parlor-table while 
temporarily absent from the room, and when she 
returned, the bill had disappeared. After a long 
and unsuccessful search, it was noticed that the dog 
had a snenking, hang-dog expression about the 
mouth, and did not seem inclined to wag his tail as 
Dumerously as usual. 

Somebody suggested that he might have swallowed 
the bill, and then it was remembered that he had 
been «nspected of that sort of thing hefore. 
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An emetic was administered, but the dog only 
howled and gagged, and stubbornly refused to “give 
up" his plander. Another emetic was sent for, and 
finally the missing bill was ejected from his stomach, 
accompanied by a small tempest of howls and peni- 
tential tears, “Mrs. X. took the money to a bank, 
and the bank was persuaded to take the bill. 

Two or three days ago, a bill was placed upon the 
floor where the dog could see it, and then everybody 
left the room, expecting when they returned to see 
the dog and bill consolidated. But lo! the bill re- 
mained untouched, and the repentant canine lay 
curled up in a corner of the room, looking as 
ashamed and miserable as any human being would 
have looked under the circumstances. — Detroit 


News. 
== Se 
THE BOY-SHEPHERDS. 

A correspondent of the American Agriculturist, 
travelling in the far West, writes of the herders of 
Laramie Plains, and of Mr. Edward Farrell and his 
boys,—and a sight that surprised him in one of the 
green Nebraska valleys: 


‘The Farrells gave us a most hospitable reception, 
‘We bade them good-by late in the afternoon, turned 
off to the right of Sheep Mountain, and entering a 
narrow plain between high ranges of hills, spurred 
forward our jaded animals, until the gathering 
shadows warned us that we could proceed no fur- 
ther with safety. 

At daybreak, we spied a large flock of sheep ina 
corral close by a rude cabin or dugout, in which 
were two boys, sons of Mr. Farrell. Here, twelve 
miles or more from home, they had been tending a 
flock of two thousand three hundred sheep during 
the entire season. 

They shot their game with an old rifle, did their 
own cooking, and lived entirely alone, with their 
dogs and two ponies, employed in herding the 
sheep. They alternated in watching the sheep, which 
were driven into the corral every night, as ‘a pro- 
tection against bears, wolves, and other wild ani- 
mals. 

An antelope which one of them had shot the day 
previons waa anapended nenr the door of the eabin 








There was a good range here, and the father bad in 
the spring-time sent the sheep and the boys to pos- 
sess it. 

You will be surprised when I tell you that these 
lads, intrusted with the care of over two thousand 
sheep, and living here in this remote 






led spot, 


were only eleven and thirte tis 












astonishing, the ne h_ these 
frontier children display, and the skill which, as 
mere urchins, th in herding sheep. 
i 
NOT OVERWORK. 

A writer in the New York Times thinks that 
“overwork” is carrying, just now, much more ths 
its shi He says: 





Numberless men, alleged to be hurt by overwork, 
do not work half enough. Their trouble comes from 
superabundance of leisure and activity. 

ey yawn through three or four hours in the of- 
fice or counting room; are too indolent to walk up 
town; eat too heavy and rich a dinner; go out after- 
Wards to see merchants, bankers and the like, and 
ign boon companions who walk around billiard ta- 
les or sit at cards, and keep very thirsty until the 
drowsy steeples toll two and three. This is over- 
work, but overwork in the wrong direction, and of 
a very different kind from that sup posed. : 

Overwork covers a multitude o! Bad habits; it is 
made a scapegoat for countless transgressions; it ia 
very often a shallow pretence, a miserable sham. 

hile there are far too many who overwork, 
there area great many that break down and kill 
themselves by laziness, self-indulgence and dissipa- 
tion. Very decidedly, overwork is overdone. 


J 
NICETIES OF FRENCH LAW." 


A Paris journal publishes the following illustra- 
tion of the niceties of French law: 


A gentleman is stopped on the street nt midnight 
bya thief. Drawing a pistol from his pocket, he 
forces the man to walk quietly before him to the 
station. Arriving there, he tells the chief what has 
occurred. 

“Very well,” said the officer, “but have You per- 
mission to carry arms?” 

“No, sir.” 

“In that case, I must put you under arrest.” 

“Bat without the arm which I happened to havo, 
I would probably have been assassinated.” 

“That Is possible, but the police ordinance exists, 
and it is necessary that it be obeyed.” 

“Is it allowable to carry arms which are not 
deadly?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then look at my pistol. It has no hammer. To 
oblige a friend, I was going to take it to a ganshop 
to have it repaired.” 

“Oh, if I had only known!” cried the thief. 


ae 
NO HAIR FRINGES AT COURT. 
The good sense of Queen Victoria leads her to 


protest against the modern idiotic habit of women 
wearing a low fringe of hair across their foreheads. 


An English exchange says that Her Majesty sent 
special instruction to the bridesmaids at the late 
wedding of her aon, the Duke of Connaught, that 
they would not be permitted to wear these hair 
fringes or high heels to their boots, nor to tie their 
dresses back in the present most uncomfortable and 
indelicate fashion. 

The same paper says: “Last year one lady appeared 
at a drawing-room with her hair over her eyes. The 
next day she received a measage from the lord cham- 
berlain informing her that until her hair had grown 
she would not be required to attend any more draw- 
ing-rooms.” 

pee oe ee 

A BRIDGEPORT cat was in the cellar one day, and, 
seeing a crab, went up to examine it. A mioment 
later the cat was helping the crab upstairs at the 
rate of a mile a minute. Toacrab auch a rate of 
speed must have appeared extremely unique.—Dan- 
bury News. 


HARPER’s DRAWER tells of a little three-year- 
old whose mother was mixing a simple cough rem- 
edy for him. 
it was “good.” He was 
claimed, “It’s awful gos 
Sor papa.” 

Lapy—You have not been out to service yet, 
therefore you have no character? Applicant—No, 
mum; but I've got three school-board certificuts. 
Lody—Ah, well, that {3 something. Are they for 
honesty, cleanliness, or—— Applicani—No, plense, 
mam, for literatoor, jograffy, and free-and drorin’. 





rinitted to taste, and ex- 





He watched the process, and asked if | 
ymamma, Let's keepitall | 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Balmy sleep, good digestion, rich blood, elastic step 
and cheerfulness in Hop Litters. (Communicated. 
FARMS, 1v0 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
Je Catalogues free. A. P. GRiFFiTH,Sinyrna,Del, 


Stencil Plate, Brush, Ink, &c., for marking clothing, 
4Uc. Agents wanted, G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


YOUNG MEN Learn Telegraphy and earn $40 to $100 
alionth, Every graduate guaranteed a paying situ- 
. Address R. Valentine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. 
GAN) Scrap Pictures, luc: 1007 fer Pictures, 10c; | 1 
100 & 


Pictures, We: 100 Tran. 
"lorat Embossed Cards, We; 10 Perforated 
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New Edition now Ready. Everything New. The Fun: 


Penmanship ever Published. 


GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM. 


The principal reason why this combination for <1. 


instruction in Penmanship has hada larger sale than say. 


thing else of the kind, is that i makes good, rapsd, e215 


writers. That is the main thing. For proof on this px: 
see back issues of the ComPamiox, giving specime:s. 


Improvement of those using it in all parts of the county 


Another reason is,—and we imagine {t is by no mears de 


Mottoes. 10c: 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c; 4 Fine ee least important,—it gives more for the money than ory 


Chromos, Wc; 1 Floral Sui 
ng Stamps taken. J. 


would onrnestly. 
Payson’s Indelible 
coimmon pen, without preparation. 


rise, We. All for 50c! 
IZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


recommend to all our readers 
Ink for marking linen with a 
Sold every- 








other Penmanship ever published. 


It is the only one, so far as we know, if we exre;ta 


small work by an Eastern Penman, now out of date, a4 
somewhat out of style in its copies, that contains rzit 


where. Sold by all druggists and stationers. INSTRUCTIOXs in Off-Hand Flourishing, a departivent of 





PATENT WORM peoe@ares HOOK. 


Sells at night. Worth 100 common Hooks. Two samples 
with agent’s descriptive price-list free for 10 cts. 8 assorted 
nizes, 25 ctx. Made only by J. E, GOODWIN, 322 Grand 
Street, New Haven, Conn, 


We give away 7 of the best songs from 

H.M. 8. Pinafore (of which 500,000 

& have been fold) to every 8 mouths” sub- 

scriber to MUSICAL HOURS. Only 1 for 103 complete 
pieces of music, vocal and instrumental, by the best com- 
posers. G. W. RICHARDSON’ & CO. 
37 Temple Pla 


THAT 
ANY WATCH 





Boston, Mass, 

AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 


N BIRCH '& CO, 
38 Dey Street, New York. 


R 0 0 T BE E R Package makes 


Helous’ drink, — 
Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents, Manufactured only by 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 
____215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
page AUTOGRAPH ALBUM , fcr, 
Hlustrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern Leave 
Rirds, Mottoes, ete. in Colors! 6 for 6c, port ja 











Hires’ Improved 
5 gallons of a de- 
healthy and strengthening. 






























47 Quotations Albums given away with each. 
47 Quotations for 6cts, J. Fy PNGALES E 
‘dopted by the National League 
for 1879. Price, mailed, $1 50; Pro- 
tesslonal Dead, $125; Amateur 
Dead, 


$1; “Spalding’s Base Ball 
Guide,” 16 cts, 

“'Spalding's Journal of American 
8 Sports,” containing interesting arti- 

clea on Base tally Archery, Lawn 
Tennis, Croquet, La Crosse, Fish- 
2, and all out-door sports, with 
Cea of the necessary implements, 
. Address 











A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
118 Randolph Street, Chicago, I. 
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BOSBED, PICTURES 


25 Superb, 25 











ECA MANTLE, 200'Sinall, 10 cents; 100 
Assorted, 10 cents; 200 for 25 cents. Catalogue for stamp. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 








Smn on their merits, as recommended by 
Simply one patient to another, Moores 
Pilules have become the most ular medicine 
of the day for Chills and ail Mialarial dis- 
eases. Sold by Druggists 60 for 50 cents (50-50). 
See pamphlet pr Oe Moore on Malaria,” sent 
free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Mention this paper. Trial box Free to sny Minister. 
COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 
Easy to learn to ride. 
An ordinary rider can 
distance the’best horse in 
@ day's run on common 
Toads. Send 3-ct. stamp 
for price-list and 24-page 
catalogue with full infor- 
mation. 
The POPE M’f'g Co. 
85 Summer St. 

















HEAP GUNS 


Pistols, Ammunition. Gun Material, Fishing Tackle, or 
any other Fine Sporting Goods. Please write for 
my Large Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List, which I 
mail free to all. Yours truly. Direct letter to GReaT 
Westrrx GuN Works, PiTTsBuRGH, Pa. 





RIFLES, 





BASE BALL 


Engravers’, Mechanics’ and Machinista’ TOOLS, 
Scroll Saws, dc. My stock of Archery le the largest 
and BEST in the West. Lllustrated Catalogue free. 
JOHN WILKINSON, Importer and Manufactarer, 
CHICAGO, 77 State Street. 
Send 10 cts. for “THE ARCHER,” a complete prac- 
tical Manual of Archery, fully til 








WRITING as used in 
ters, &c., 
also be very desirable. 


very much the want of just such a work. 
dinm is perfect; 
compared with it. I send caxh for two more. 


splendid thing surely, 
bay one. 


Potter and Hammond’s Analysis and the Spencerian 3 
tem in my schools; but for simplicity, fineness of exect- 


penmanship which gives more grace, beauty and strength 





to the penman’s work than anything else. “Jf you wish 
to make a boy a thorough master of the pen, teach him 
to flourish,” ix an old maxim. 


Not only does the COMPENDIUM give the various 


models for practice; it tells what materials and imple 
ments to use, how to hold the pen, and how to make every 
stroke, Flourishing cannot be learned without snch in- 
structions, That is the reason why other works have been 
failures. 


Among the Ornamental Designs given are: Birde, 


Swans, Dove, Lion, Quills, Handsome Seroll-Work, Cx- 
Plds, Small Lettering, and the German Text and OM 
English Alphavets. 


FOR, LADIES, the most fashionable styles of 
Notes, Invitations, Cards, Let- 


ac., &c., are given. The ornamental work will 


FOR GENTLEMEN, Business Forms, Notes Re- 


ceipts, Addresses, Commencing and Closing of Letters, 


iger Headings, Figures, [nvulces, Alphabets, &c., &c. 
Those wishing to write a Superior Buniness 


Style, a Stylish “Lady's Hand,” or to become 
Experts in Ornamental Work, will find it just 
suited to their needs. 


The hundreds of letters received from those who hare 


ordered it, show that it is fully appreciated. We givea few: 


Enclosed find post-office order for eighteen more Com- 


pendiums. I have canvassed considerably before, bit 
never saw anything that attracta people’s attention I:ke 


9 REVOLVERS, this. I shall sell a good amber here. 


orders soon. 


Look out for more 
J. C. CHasg, Foxcroft, Me. 


I have been a teacher for twenty years, and have felt 

e Compen- 

other works for self-instruction cannot be 
Mary E. Coxverse, Bridgport, ¥t. 

I have sold to nearly everybody in this place—some 


FINE ARCHERY. tke Pawiueket and ‘Provisence. Enclosed ie each for 
wwenty more. 


Please write. 
Joun McGuire, Lonsdale, K.I. 
T have received the Compendinm all right. It isa 
There are dozens already eager to 
1 send cash for ten more and agency. 
Davip McCoy, Bolenas, Cal. 


Tam a writing-teacher, and have ured for a long time 
“a 





tion, and every other good qnality, your Compendium 
Celery and Chamomile. leads them all.” Hereafter [ shall rake it iny standard of 
Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills are | °¢elence- Cuas. C. Clement, Kenduskeag, Me. 


prepared expressly to cure headaches, neuralgia and ner- 
vousness, and will cnre any case no matter how obstinate 
it may be, of either sick, nervous, or dyspeptic headache, 
or neuralgia, nervonsness and sleeplessness, Price fifty 
centa per box, sent post free to any address, or may he or- 
dered through any druggist. Office 106 ‘North Eutaw 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Boston office, No. 6 Hamilton 
Place. 


~ Base-Ball Players’ Supplies 


AND CLUB OUTFITS. 
Sample Balls by mail. 
P. & S. Treble Ball, red 

or white, $125; P. & 8. 
Professional Ball, red oF 
white, $1; P. & 3. 
teur Ball, red or white, 75 
cents. I. & S. Trade Mark 
Ash or Willow Bats, $3 per 
dozen by Express. 

Sole Agents for America for Philip Hlighfield’s Archery, 
and Jefferies's Celebrated Lawn Tenni ‘ 
Just publi . “The Modern Rules of Lawn Tennis.” 

Cloth, 25c. “The Modern Arche: Cloth, 25¢. 
Send lc for our new 196-page Catalogue, containing 


700 illustrations of Sporting (Gioods, &c.. &e. 
100 Mustrations of Sport ACK & SNYDER, 








For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. | 
MORSE BROS., mrs. Canton, Mass. 


Amaz- | in name. 
KELL's COMPENDIUM 
of the latter better than columns of description. OUR 
AGENTS will be willing to satisfy all of the genuineness 
of those they have for sale. 


Please send me one hundred more Compendinms. I 


shall want at least five hundred more the coming fearon. 


C.J. Brown, Randolph, N. 
Your Compendium is having a splendid sale here. En- 





closed yon will find money for twenty more. Please rend 
the agency as soon as possible. It pays so well that 1 
shall devote my whole time to it. 
territor 
body admires the Compendini 
want. 


I would like a large 
issothinly setiled. Every- 
It is Just what they all 
Buena Ventura, Cal. 








, because this country 





FRANK S. Hypg, 





We regret the occasion which requires us to cantion the 


public against counterfeits and imitations. Several par- 
tes, both East and West, are sending out “ComPrexpi- 
tums” and “Sgup-IxstRcctioxs,” similar, however, only 


n of them with the genuine “Gas- 
" will show the superior excellence 


A compari 








The Price of the Compendium Complete— 


Copy-Slips, Book of Instructions, Ornament- 
ul Sheet and Case—is One Dollar. 


We want AGENTS everywhere, to whom Mberal pay 
will be given, Nothing is so greatly needed by young 
people in all sections as this, and nothing else sells so rap- 


idly, Address (enclosing price, and asking for “particu- 


lars’ if you want an “agency”) 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, New Hampshire. 


Registered letters and money-orders at our risk. If you 
do not get immediate returns, write again, and we will 
look into the matter, All letters are promptly anneered. 
Gaskell’s Steel Pens, the very best obtainable in this 
country. 40 cts. per quarter-groes box. port-paid. Post 
age stamps taken (ones and twce). 
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For the Companion. 
“GOLIATH.” 
By 0. A. G. 

Despair settled on our hearts, when the faith- 
ful Frank, our factotum, and man about house, 
gave voice to his resolution to return to his 
Canadian home for a season, 

“Fine girl up there; court she leetle bit.” 

It was evident we could offer no counter argu- 
ment for him to stay; and visions of Buff, our pet 
Alderney, remaining unmilked; of fleet Brown 
Bob ungroomed; and all our fancy chickens 
straying away or stolen, took possession of our 
minds. For I must tell you that we are seven, 
and all spinsters or little girls at that, and since 
we will keep onr various pets, despite neighbor 
Slocum’s declaration that “women folks can’t 
no ways deal with animiles,”” we must have mas- 
culine care for them. 

Such care as faithful Frank's is not easy to be 
foand. He saw and interpreted the dismay on 
our faces, and added,— 

“One boy he work for you. I learn him tings. 
He stay whiles I come back.” 

Well! If Frank would provide and instruct a 
substitute, we should be content. But such a 
substitute-as he introduced next morning had 
never croased our path even in our dreams. 

At first the ‘‘one boy” seemed all pantaloons. 
Next we saw that the baggy unmentionables 
were surmounted by a shock head of black hair, 
a pair of piercing black eyes, and a torn cap. 

Somewhere from the trowsers proceeded a 
pair of boyish anns ending in diminutive brown 
fists. 

“‘Heem some small, but one smart boy for 
work,"’ suggested Frank, reading our expression. 

**What is his name?” 

“‘Daveed, one good boy,” persisted Frank. 

“David! Goliath, I should call him!” cried fr- 
repressible Floy, and the name thereafter clung 
to him—as names will when absurdly inappro- 
priate. 

He proved, as his patron had said, one good 
boy. He was ridiculously small; he never had 
milked a cow, nor groomed a horse; but after a 
week of tuition under Frank, the baggy panta- 
loons marched in proudly bearing Buff's accus- 
tomed pailful, and Brown Bob’s coat shone like 
satin. 

Goliath had to stand on the wheelbarrow to 
rub down the horse or to bridle him. 

Only by a series of violent gymnastics did he 
compass harnessing our patient steed, and had 
not Brown Bob become so accustomed to the 
feminine vagaries of seven owners and drivers, 
as to regard all extraordinary proceedings aya 
matter of course, I am sure his equine nerves 
would have been excited beyond control. 

“If we could contrive for Goliath a decent suit 
of clothes, he would be a more respectable-look- 
ing groom,”’ said Minerva, one day. 

‘A kilt suit with petticoats would be most ap- 
propriate to his size,” said Floy. 

Still his size, or want of it, had its advantages, 
for when Minerva’s thread-lace veil blew up in 
a slender elm, Goliath climbed the swaying 
trunk and brought it down in safety; and when 
the rats nade a eummer-house of the cold air- 
box to the furnace, Goliath crawled into the pipe 
and removed the obstruction, wriggling his back- 
ward way ont again with an eel's facility. 

So in a fashion we grew attached to the mite, 
whose black eyes twinkled, and white teeth 
yleamed in broad smiles, at the least friendly 
word. 

‘Don't you want to learn to read, Goliath?’ 
queried Floy, one day, 

“Non, non! the read and the write too mooch. 
Make head-ek, Mees Flo’,” said the little giant. 

Floy persisted. She had {deas about elevating 
the common people, and about compulsory edu- 
cation, and here was a victim to her hand. 

At the end of a week, Goliath presented him- 
eelf before Minerva. 

“You geeve me two dollar more one week? 








“GOLIATH.” 


Work some hard; head-ek, no pay mooch 
enough.” 

“Is the child mad? We pay more a month 
than any of the neighbors, now; and he talks of 
two dollars more a week!” exclaimed our do- 
mestic treasurer. s 

“Frank no tell me work so,” said Goliath, in 
a deeply injured tone. ‘‘Heem say meelk cow, 
rub horse, breeng wood—all tings for help mces 
in keetchen; no tell Mees Flo’ she give some 
work ver’ hard head-ek /”’ 

“It’s Floy’s lessons he wants to be paid for,” 
gasped Minerva. “Upon my word! David,'’—for 
our wise one never adopted the family sonbri- 
quet for our small groom,—‘‘David, if Miss Floy 
gives you no more work, will you want more 
wages?” 

“Non, non!’ with an emphatic head-shake. 
“Pay mooch enough for oder tings; no work 
Mees Flo’, no two dollar more.’’ 

So Floy lost her pupil, and the family purse 
was not depleted, while Goliath laid aside the 
gloom which for a week had vistbly shadowed 
him. 

When the tramp nuisance began to afflict the 
community so widely, and in our quiet town 
some rumors of it were heard, then indeed we 
wished for Frank's manly presence and protect- 
ing strength. 

With him in his room over the stable, and a 
watchman’s rattle ready at Minerva’s bedside, 
we felt moderately secure. 

But even should Goliath come at our call, of 
what avail was his diminutive appearance? As 
well oppose a kitten against a mastiff. 

“‘A mouse once helped a lion,” suggested Damn- 
osel, who was just entering the Latin reader; 
and later she plumed herself as one who had 
been proved a true prophetess. 

There came a night of wind and rain, aud 
Dlackness of utter darkness. The eerie noises of 
the storm filled the air. In the morning no Go- 
liath made the fires and milked the cow; the sta- 
ble door was open; Brown Bob’s stall was empty, 
and empty also was the room of our tiny groom. 

“He’s an ingrate, and has ran away with the 
horse!"’ 

“He's been murdered by the tramps who stole 
Bob!” 

“Little villain!” 

“Poor little martyr!” 

So the chorus varied, but ite refrain left us no 
wiser than we were before. Where was our pet- 
ted pony? Where our small servant? 

No answer came; no detective found a clue; 
no reward bought revelation, We looked mourn- 
fully at the empty stall, and for three days took 
our walks abroad instead of drivizg at onr case, 





On the morning of the fourth day, as Miner- 
va, like sister Anne, looked out from the tower 
at top of the house, she shrieked to the family 
below,— 

“Look out! look out! 
liath and Bob!” 

Tattered, dusty, begrimed, haggard and worn 
was our little giant, but his eyes twinkled mer- 
rily in his pale face, and triumphant smiles dis- 
played his shining teeth, as he rolled off the 
horse, and limped in at the door. 

“Mees no tink us come back some more, eh? 
Tief hard mans catch; pucrre Bob he go ’way 
quick, come back slow, tired some.”” 

Bit by bit the story wastold. From hischam- 
ber overhead, Goliath heard the stealthy harness- 
ing of Brown Bob, and the whispered talk of the 
thieves. He gave no alarm, because, said the 
heroic mite,— 

“T one small boy; two mans knock down me 
and run off. I go too, so breeng back horse.’” 

Under cover of the darkness, he hung himeelf 
by hands and feet to the back of the buggy, and 
go An unsuspected small Nemesis was carried 
along with the tramps. 

With the dawning daylight, the men turned 
from the highway into some thick woods where 
they lay perdu until evening. Goliath hid him- 


‘self among the underbrush, and hungry, tired, 


cramped, but faithful, bided his time and the 
risk of discovery. 7 
That day, he had no chance to rescue Brown 
Bob from the thieves, and so took another tire- 
some and dangerous night ride under the car- 
riage. Attheend of it, the thieves feeling them- 
selves safe from pursuit, stopped to refresh them- 
selves, and feed the horse at a farm-house. 
While they rested, and Bob enjoyed his oats 
in the friendly farmer’s barn, Goliath Inid his 
plans, and watching his chance, crept in, led Bob 
ont of the rear door and through the field, 
mounted, and was away in safety. Was not 
that a brave young soul in a diminutive body? 
Praise and plenty were lavished on our little 
groom by more than ourselves, but for weary 
weeks he had no pleasure in his reward, for the 
exposure and fatigue gave him rheumatic fever 
which racked the poor boyish limbs with pain. 
He was tenderly nurmed, you may be sure; and 
when with convalescent pleasure he donned the 
fine new suit that superseded the baggy panta- 
loons, he looked smaller than ever. But, “One 
small boy he cheat two mans; bigness not 
mooch!’ he gaily said, surveying his mengre 
form in the glass, 


*+In niall proportions we Juat beauties see, 
And in short inenaure life may perfect be !?” 


quoted Damosel, grandiloquently. 


It is,—yes really—Go- | 


But nobody laughed much. We were all think- 
ing what a true knight, faithful and courageous, 
our tiny groom had been. 

And now, Frank has returned; the ‘fine girl” 
smiled not on his efforts to woo. Goliath drives 
the grocer’s cart, rising in worldly honor daily, 
though not, I grieve to aay, in stature. 

We predict great things for him, for no “head- 
ek? disturbs the quickness of his calculations in 
“making change,” or the keenness of his mem- 
ory in remembering orders. 

If you will come to Applebee, you shall xee 
the hero of this true tale, and hear him say, 
with merry laugh,— 

“Bigness not mooch, non J” 
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For the Companion, 


A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
In Six Cuarters.—Cuar. IV. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Supper was finished, and more than an hour 
gone, when Jerome came in. 

“Where have you been all thix time?" said 
Billy. 

“T've been attending to my business,” 
Jerome's answer. He was evidently tryi 
evade the question, and Volney respecte 
reticence, 

“Weren't you afraid to come along that lonely 
road at night? It’s been dark over an hour,” 
she said. 

“T wasn’t afraid; it was moonlight,” said Je- 
rome.— - 

“Moon or no moon, I'm always afraid of run- 
away negroes when I’m coming through woods 
at night,” said Billy. 

“Oh, do stop!” Volney begged. “I'd a heap 
rather you'd talk of ghosts than runaways.” 

The next night, again, Jerome did not return 
from school with Billy. Again he was absent at 
supper and into the night. 

“What can he be about?’’ said Mra. Beck. 

“He stays at schvol till dark, studying, I 
reckon,”’ said Billy. ‘‘He’s an odd stick. I 
don’t see what he wants to be always studying 
tor.” 

That a boy should study when not compelled 
to was an incomprehensible phenomenon to 
ease-loving Billy. 

_ “If he’s going to keep up studying at this rate, 
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he'll break down,” said Mrs. Beck. “I shall 
spenk to brother Stemms about it,”” 
The next day was Saturday. It had been 


planned that the two boys and Volney should go 
chestnutting, and persimmoning, and sweet-gum- 
ming, and wild-graping. Volney put up tho 
lunch for the expedition, and Billy collected the 
tools, — enough saws, axex and ropes for a 
honse - raising, — with three large basketa and 
three little ones. Then they looked abont for 
Jerome, but he was nowhere to be found. 

“Taaw him going off towards the academy,” 
said Mra. Beck. 

“I met Mas’ Rome in de ‘cnd’my road,” said 
Tony. 

“What was he doing?” asked Billy. 

“Wo'n't doin’ nuffin,—wus jis’ walkin’ ‘long as 
hard’s he could.”” 

“What did he look like he was going to do?’ 
asked Volney. 

“Looked like he was goin’ fer to git seme- 
whars toler’ ble xoon,” said Tony. 

“Reckon he thonght we'd gone,” said Billy. 

“T reckon so too,”’ anid Voluey. “Let's make 
haste after him. If we hurry, maybe we can 
overtake him.” 

They snatched up the baskets and other appli- 
ances for the day's sport, and hurried off by the 
academy road, calling and shouting Jerome's 
naine, 

“Well,” said Billy, at length, “if you've a 
mind to split your throat open, you may. Fdon't 
mean to holler another time.”’ 

“T reckon he must have gone another way,” 
sald Volney. ‘He's such a curious boy!” By 
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“curious" she meant queer. ‘‘He’s so exasper- 


ating!’ 

“Well, if he’s a mind to go off meditating on 
the beauties of nature, he sha‘n't have a nut, or 
a persimmon, or a chew of sweet-gum.”’ Billy 
did not say this in a threatening way, but smil- 
ing all over, 

When he and Volney were near Mr. Stemms's, 
they left the main road and took to a bridle-path, 
which at once led along a cotton-field and skirted 
a wood. They were walking single file, and 
were quiet, as it happened,—for they had to pick 
their way,—when Billy suddenly cried out,— 

“Why, there’s Rome over in that cotton-field!”’ 

“Why, so he is,” said Volney. ‘Wonder 
what he’s over there for.” 

Then they began to shout to Jerome. But 
they received no answer, for, as suddenly as 
though he had been shot, Jerome had disap- 
peared, For some moments, they continued to 
shout his name; but beside their voice, not a 
human sound came to their strained ears. They 
looked in each other's faces. 

‘Isn't it strange?’ said Volney, in a low, half- 
awed voice. 

“He's hid,’’ said Billy. 

‘‘Let’s find him,’” Volney proposed. 

“Say we do,” said Billy. 

They climbed the fence, Volney nimbly as 
& squirrel, Billy awkwardly as a pig. Volney 
alighted as though her feet were on springs. 
With a thud, Billy struck the ground among 
the cotton -stalks, shaking their white fleece 
down about his feet. Then they saw Jerome. 
He rose up between the cotton-rows, and came 
towards them. 

“What the mischief are you doing here?” said 
Billy. 

“Waiting’’—Jerome had started to say, ‘‘Wait- 
ing for you,” but his old habit of trnth-speaking 
checked him, He must be more sorely pressed 
before he could stain his lips with a lie. 

“T'm not going to tell you what I was doing,” 
he said. ‘You'll have to guess if you find out.” 

“I guess you were stealing cotton,”’ Volney 
said, laughing. ‘I can’t think of any other rea- 
son why you should be in that old cotton-field. 
You must come along and go nutting with us,’’ 
she added. ‘We've brought two baskets along 
for you.”” 

Jerome could not refuse without subjecting 
himself to awkward questioning, so, with a re- 
Jnctant mind, he joined them. ae 2% 

One day, before this, as Jerome satalone in his 
bedroom, Tony came in with two sticks of wood 
on his shoulder,—sticks four feet long. When 
he had laid these on the andirons, and swept the 
hearth, Jerome said,— 

“Do you know how to make money, Tony?” 

“To be show I does,”’ said Tony. 

“How do you make money?” 

How eager and anxious the young face was! 

“Oh, a heap er ways,"’ said Tony. ‘‘De ’en 
my boys guvs me mos’ all thar trade; dey says 
my nats, an’ ’simmonses, an’ partridges, is heap 
better’n t’other niggerses; dat ny coons is mo’e 
fatter, an’ my "possums tas’e mo’e like young 
pigs does; an’ dat my wil’ grapes is mo’e tasty.” 

“Shucks!’’ Jerome mentally commented 
“This won’t help me. I can’t go into selling 
such truck to the boys. It would be more hn- 
miliating than wearing homespnn clothes, or 
than giving nothing towards the present.”” 

Jerome felt that it was a shame not to make 
money, but that it would be a greater shame to 
make it ina peddling way. This kind of feel- 
ing was the natural outcome of plantation life, 
in which the marketable produce was the cotton- 
bale, worth from twenty-five dollars to a hun- 


dred, 
“What other way do you have of earning 


money?’ Jerome asked. 

“Sometimes I picks cotton, moonlight nights, 
fer folks what's got b'lated cotton.” 

“Look here, Tony,” said Jerome, assuming a 
confidential tone, ‘‘if I tell you something, won’t 
you ever tell?” 

“Conse I won’t neber tell,” said Tony, with a 
half-injured air. 

“Promise solemnly,” said Jerome. 

“Wish I may lib an’ die ef eber I tells,’’ said 
Tony, with an up-rolling of his eves. Then he 
stood with an intent air, awaiting the revelation. 

“I want to make three dollars,”’ 

Jerome said this much as he would have con- 
fessed to the stealing of three dollars, 

“And I'm not going to make it by selling per- 
simmons and truck to the boys,” he added, with 
haughty contempt. “And I won’t let anybody 
know that I pick cotton like a nigger.” 

‘Don’t see how yer's gwyne ter make no 
three dollars ’thont,’’ said Tony, with a medita- 
tive air. 

“Tl tell you how I can, if you won't ever tell. 
Will you?” 

“TZ swarred at you I wusn’t gwyne ter tell,” 























COMPANION. 





T wus bawn.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Jerome; and then 
he interrupted, with a threatening air,—“If ever 
you do tell, I'll "sassinate you.” 

Wretched as he was, Jerome was ready to 
burst ont laughing at the fright which these 
words raised in Tony. 

“Well,” continued Jerome, “if I can find 
= toler’ble lonesome cotten - field —isn't Prof. 
Stem ms hiring pickers?” 

“To be show he is, He's got a mighty big 
crap, an’ I don’t reckon he kin git it picked 'fo’ 
Idunno when. I he'ps all I kin; goes inter that 
thar field j'inin’ ourn an’ picks mos’ ev'ry night, 
an’ Mas’ Stemms guys me four bits a hundred.” 
. “Well, ll tell you,” said Jerome, “I'll pick 
every day when school’s ont. [can hide in the 
cotton-stalks if I see anybody coming; then I'll 
leave the basket hid in the field, and you can 
tote it to the gin-house, and pretend it’s your 
pickin’, and we'll divide the money between us,” 

Tony’s face showed his delight at this partner- 
ship arrangement. 

“And remember,” said Jerome, warning 
again, “if you let it out that I pick cotton, I"}l 
"sassinate you!” 

It was this work which had detained Jerome 
after school, and which had taken him off that 
Saturday morning. His cotton-picking suffered 
many interruptions, bat there was no interrup- 
tion to Billy's importunate demands for the sub- 
scription money; and Jerome crowded Tony for 









3’ Fesser Stemms aint never paid me 
ayit fer my wuck,”? was Tony’s ever-ready 
reply to Jerome’s demands. 

“Well, you'd better hurry up and get paid,” 
Jerome threatened, ‘‘or you'll get ‘eassinated,”” 

Tony felt a momentary terror at this threat, 
but suddenly he retorted, — 

“Ef yer ’sassinates me, yer'll git murdered 
youse’f, show's yer bawn!”” 

In the meantime, while Jerome was spurring 
up Tony, Billy was vexingly teasing Jerome. 

“I want to know if you're going to pay your 
subscription or not. If you don't mean to, I 
wish you'd say so, and be done with it. Just 
say if you're going to.” 

“Of course I'm going to pay it,” said Jerome. 

“When?” Billy demanded. 

“When I am ready,” said Jerome, trying to 
speak coolly. 

“If you don't say when,” said Bi ly, smniling | 
all over, “I'll tell Volney and the boys that 
you're going to back ont of paying.” 

Jerome had a sudden inspiration, 
to-morrow,”’ he said. 

“All right,”” said the smiling Billy, 

Jerome's inspiration was to employ strategy. 
That day, after school, he stopped to speak with 
Prof. Stemms. 

“Mrs. Beck’s Tony, who has been picking 
cotton for you,—ahem!—he needs his pay,” said 
Jerome. “He's got a debt that—that he wants 
to pay to-night.” 

“Why, what does the black rogue mean by 
sending to me?” Prof, Stemms demanded, run- 
ning his fingers through his iron-gray roached 
hair, as he always did when annoyed. “I have 
paid him the money all along, just as fast as he 
earned it. I don’t owe hima copper.”” 

Jerome’s heart sunk as if struck dead. He 
took up his cap, and withont another word, 
staggered from the room. He had uncondition- 
ally promised the money for the next day. 

He must pay, or have the whole school, and 
Volney, know of his failure, 

How could he pay? This was the question 
which tortured him as he walked from the acad- 
emy to Mrs. Beck’s, He looked with wistful, 
asking eyes. 

The white cotton-fields seemed to mock him. 
The nut-laden trees by the way, and the far- 
climbing vines of frost-grapes, and the fig-like 
persimmon on the leafless tree, and the frisking 
squirrels, and the brown-conted partridges, dain- 
tily trippimg the fallen leaves, all seemed gs 
to his sinking soul,— 

“Too late! Too late!” 

They might have helped him but forhis pride. 








“Tl pay it 
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A SEXTON’S KINDNESS. 


Our cemeteries are beautiful landscape gar- 
dens, and their beauty is the reason why a 
stranger, visiting a city, is generally taken to 
one, as soon as he begins sight-seeing. But 
when a sexton offers to be his chaperone, theas- 
sociation, to say the least, seems a little odd. 

“They tell of a well-known Boston clergyman 
who, on his first visit to this city, years ago, 
spent the evening with the pastor of a flourish- 
ing church on Beacon Hill. Just as he was 
nhbont to go, the sexton came in to Kee his pastor 
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_THE YOUTH’S 


said the injured Tony. ‘“Neber tol’ nuffin sence | duced his guest, and, expressing regret that he 


had not been able to show him more attention, 
urged him to come again, when he would take 
pains to entertain him. ‘Yes, Mr —,’ broke 
in the kexton, ‘come again by all means, and I'll 
show you round, too. IU take you to Mt. 
Auburn,’ ” 
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WEAVE AND TRUST. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 

And to do God's will with a ready heart, 
‘And hands that are ready and willl 

‘Than to snap the delicate, minute th 
Of our curions lives asunder, 

And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve, and wonder, 
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For the Companion, 


THE EVE OF 8T. MARK. 

“Did you ever know any one who really saw those 
things?” Alice Glynn asked, drawing a long, shud- 
dering breath. “I really don't think I can try it, 
girls, I'm such a coward, you know.” 

Four of us who were classmates were sitting to 
gether in Emma Lyons’s bedroom. We had come 
to spend the vacation with her in her conntry home. 

There were Alice Glynn, Cara Hall, Adela Groves, 
and myself, all ready for any amount of fan and 
daring, Emma Lyons, as usual, taking the lead. 

When I say all, 1 must except our pretty Alice, 
who was a timid, nervous little creature, but whom 
we dragged into many of our “escapades” by sheer 
bullying. : 

«Was she very pretty?” you ask. Yes, lovely, from 
the long ringlets of her blonde hair to the arch of her 
little foot. We called her itt/e, but she was tall, 
and looked as if she had no business to be the arrant 
coward she was. 

“Well, cowardice is your normal condition, my 
dear,” answered Emma. “So ft don’t count for 
much. I never saw the ‘things,’ as yon call them, 
but then, I’ve looked at them through another per. 
son's eyes. The vigil of St. Mark is an English cus- 
tom, you know, and I'll call Mrs, White, mamma's 
housekeeper, to tell us about it. She has already 
half-curdled my blood by her awful stories. 

“Ask Mrs. White to step here for a minute,” she 
said toa servant who was in the room. 

Mrs, White came, tall, angular, with a long grave 
face, and slow, precise speech. 

“Sit down, Mra. White,” said Emma. “I’ve sent 
for you to tell the girls here what you know of the 
Eve of St. Mark, if you've no objections.” 

“No hobjections, miss, In sure,” smoothing her 
apron and gazing at us with lack-lustre eyes, 

“‘In the hold country, young leddies, in Hengland, 
you know, there's times when hevil sperits gets 
abroad. St. Mark's is one. Hif a person will go, 
ab midnight to ti church porch and watch, he will 
see a percession of the folks who are to die in the 
year, and he'll even see how they are to die. Them 
that died that year will meet ‘em, too. 

“Why, my own nephew's cousin saw his own 
brother pasa, killin’ hisself with a knife. It come 
true as Gospel, too, ’fore the year was out. He did | 
kill hisself.” 

Alice cried right ont, and hid her face in her 
hands. “You surely don't believe all that nonsense, 
Mrs. White?" I asked, sharply. 

“Seein’ is believin’, miss,” she said, grimly. I 
don’t hold to dishelievin' a respectable young man, 
my own nephew's cousin, who scorned a lie with his 
head and his heels. And when he tells me that his 
own heyes seed the gashly sight, I hint goin’ to give 
him the lie. No'm; I mayn't throw myself in the 
face of Providence by peepin’ and peerin’ at forbid- 
den things, but other folk has done it, and will do 
it when we're all dead and gone.” 

“Did your nephew's cousin tell what he saw be- 
fore his brother killed himself?” Cara asked, rather 
auperciliously. 

“In conrse, miss, he told it right off to Jim (that 
was his brother). He done his duty by him, every- 
body knows. I've hearn him say, time and agin, 
‘Jim,' says he, ‘’taint no use to make any plans for 
the future, fur you haint got none. A man. can’t fly 
from his fate when it’s fixed. All you've got to do 
is to consider your latter hend, and make up your 
mind to be cut hoff in the flower of your days.’ 
Somehow, Jim couldn’t make up his mind.” 

“Don't blame Jim,” muttered Adela, 

“Oh, yes, we all done our duty by the misfortu- 
nate man,” Mra. White went on. “The folks used to 
look mournfal-like at him, and his sweetheart quit 
him, ‘cause she said she couldn't a-bear the thought 
of him maybe killing hisself right afore her. He 
got awful grumpy, and one night, says he,— 

“I'm druy mad by all of you, and I haint goin’ to 
stand it no longer!” And then he went in his room 
and slammed and locked the doer. Next mornin’, 
findin’ he wouldn't answer, his mar bust in the door, 
and found him dead. He'd killed hisself. Yes, 
young leddies, sperits are abroad on St. Mark’s 
Eve.” 

Having reached her tragical termination, Mrs. 
White stalked ont of the room. 

“O girls, look at that goosey, Alice,” Emma ex- 
claimed, laughing. Alice was sitting upright in her 
chair, her eyes almost starting out of her head, and 
her face as white as a shect. 

“Oh, it's horrible!” she gasped. 

“Which, the story, or Mrs, White?” asked Adela, 
with asneer, “I think St. Mark’s ghost was guilt- 
less of poor Jim's death. That abominable brother, 
and Mrs, White, and the rest of ‘them that done 
their duty,’ as the poor fellow sald, ‘druv him mad.’ 























It was all n made-up ghost.” 





ona matter of business. The minister intro- 
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“Who's talking cf ghosts?” said a voice at the! 
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door; and looking up, we saw Roy, Emma’s brother, 
standing there. 

“O Roy,” cried Emina, “we've made np our minda 
to keep the vigil of St. Mark in the church porch 
to-morrow night, at midnight! But Mrs. White, with 
her terrific tales, has scared one of us," with a glance 
at Alice, “so fearfully that we'll never be able to 
drag her along. As if anybody who has common- 
sense believes in ghosts!” 

“Hush!” said Roy, pretending to look shocked; 
“you mustn't speak of such things with such irrey- 
erence. If you don’t believe in them, what are you 
going to keep vigil for at that ghostly hour?” 

“Why, for fun, of course!” cried Adela. 

“Tt’s an insult to our understandings to talk to ns 
about being afraid of ghosts,” said Carn. ‘Alice may 
be, but then Alice believes everything.” 

Roy shook his head, and tried to look grave, but I 
canght the mischievous twinkle in his eyes; and for 
A boy of eighteen, I must say I never in my life saw 
such an adept at mischidf ns he was. He had deter- 
mined upon some mischief, I was sure. 

He was silent so long, we looked at him in sur- 
prise, for it was unusual for him to stop chaffing 
and worrying na, particularly Alice, who generally 
was his victim. 

“Look here, girls,” he said, at last, and I conld 
see his eyes twinkling, though he put on a serious 
air. “Give up your foolish idea of going to the 
church. It's a full quarter of a mile from here, and 
in n lonely spot, with woods all around. You'll get 
frightened, ns sure as fate, and we'll have you flying 
back here, screeching like inane people, and s 
ing mother out of her wits. Dare say your hair will 
turn white, too, from fright, and then you'll bear 
the name of ‘venerable band,’ instead of ‘fearless 
band.’ Come, be reasonnble. Girls are natural- 
born cowards, you know, in spite of your boast- 
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ing.’” 

; We rose with a universal shout of indignation, but 
even then I suspected that he was craftily inciting 
us to carry out our undertaking by slurs upon our 
courage. We prided ourselves upon our bravery, 
and to tell us that we were afraid of doing anything 
was to determine us to do it. 

“Look here, Roy,” cried Emma, “what's the mat- 
ter with you? We are going to the church to-mor- 
row night, and just spare your insults till we get 
back, will you?” 

“Oh, don’t let us go!” cried Alice. “Roy is right. 
We ought not to go there alone at that hour. O 
Roy, can’t you come too?" 

“Impossible!” said Emma, decidedly. “We cer- 
tainly don’t want that young gentleman's escort. 
He would have reason to triumph over us if we took 
him, and to tell the truth, I'm sure he’s afraid him- 
self.”” 

Roy, instend of resenting this, only sho k his 
head solemnly. “ 

“Well, yes, I must acknowledge I'd rather be in 
bed on St. Mark’s Eve, than in the church porch 
among the graves.”” 

“Oh, I can't go!” Alice gasped. 

“Very well, my dear,” Emma answered; “only 
you'll have to go to bed alone in the great red-room, 
ag we shall all be away. If ghosts are really abroad 
to-night, or the spirits of the doomed, what's to pre- 
vent them from paying you a visit? Better see 
them in our company, child. I can't let you go on 
being such a ridiculous coward and such a laughing- 
atock as you are, You must go with us to-morrow, 
and see for yourself that there are no such things as 
apparitions. When one of your castles of terror is 
demolished, we'll make short work of the others.” 

“So you really are going?” Roy asked. 

“Yes, we really are, unless you are mean enough 
to tell mother what ‘we intend to do. She's not 
afraid of ghosts, but she’s in terror of tramps."” 

Poor Alice shivered, and whispered to me she 
wouldn't be sorry if Roy did tell Mrs, Lyons. 

Ah me! looking back through the yenrs to that 
day, I wonder at our cruelty to the girl whom we 
truly loved, and whom we would have defended 
from any real danger with our lives. We did not 
mean to be cruel, but in our ignorance and folly, we 
struck that timid, tender nature deadly blows in 
order to harden it. 

Roy did not reveal our purpose, as we feared he 
would. In fact, he seemed terribly busy in his own 
room, and had several of his young friends with 
him that night and the next day. They all kept out 
of our way, which was a comfort. 

When night came on,—and a pretty dark night it 
was at first—we were so much excited that we did 
not feel at all uneasy at the long walk before us. We 
had a lantern, and everything ready in our room, and 
waited impatiently until the clock struck the half- 
hour after eleven. 

The back-Joor was never locked, and we crept 
softly down the stairs, hardly drawing breath until 
we were outside. Emma had taken the precantion 
to give Alice a strong cup of tea before we started, 
and she did not seem more nervous than uaual. 

We laughed and jested as we went along, and 
were soon seated on a long bench within the church 
porch, The little lantern threw a very feeble light, 
but the clouds had dispersed, and the moon, just 
risen, shone full on the churchyard and every object 
in it. 

We did not expect to see anything, of course, but 
somehow the influence of the time and place sohered 
our high spirits, and we grew silent and thoughtful 
waiting for the great church clock to strike mid- 
night, the hour of our release. 

“What a relief!" whispered Alice, as the first pon- 
derous stroke almost made us start from our seats. 

We waited until twelve was rung out, and then 
Tose to depart. Suddenly, withont a sound, from 
the shadows of the church emerged n procession, ® 
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gray, weird line of figures, some of whom we recog- 
nized with a thrill of terror, 

“Look! look! It’s old Mr. Morton!” whispered 
Emma. “Look nt his long white bair! He died 
last month, And there’s John Selwyn! What's the 
meaning of it? There’s some plot here certain.” 

Halt-frightened, she felt convinced that it was a 
practical joke. 

But the other girls were more than half-fright- 
ened, and clung to each other, watching the noise- 
less line of figures glide over the graves, and circling 
the churehyard, retarn towards us on the other 
side. At the end of the line was a slender figure, 
and we caught our breath ns we recognized Alice's 
long golden curls, and even a dress of a peculiar 
pattern which she sometimes wore. The figure 
moved on, holding a hand to ita heart. ¢ 

“Oh, it’s Alice!" gasped Adela, And Alice, who, 
at the first sight of the apparitions had buried her 
face on my shoulder, looked up, recognized her 
double, and with a scream, fell senseless in my 
arms. 

Then our tense nerves gave way, and shriek after 
shriek rose on the air. The ghostly procession took 
to flight in most unghostly haste, and the one who 
personated Alice, tearing off his head-gear and en- 
cumbering skirts, rushed up to us. It was Roy. 

“For mercy’s sake, stop that screaming!” he 
cried. “The whole country will be roused. It's 
nothing but a jest. What's the matter with Alice?” 

“You've killed her, I believe!” groaned Emma. 

He seized her in his arms, and swiftly ran towards 
the house, all of us following. We were beyond 
speech then, and I shall never forget that midnight 
race with the senseless figare in front which we 
fancied was already dead. 

No, alas for her! not dead; for when after hours 
of unconsciousness, she opened her eyes, it was to 
scream and fall into convulsion after convulsion. 

“Will she live, doctor?” asked Mrs. Lyons, when 
the morning light shone in upon us. 

“Sho is in no immediate danger,” he said; “but 
unless I am mistaken, death would bea mercy to 
her.” 

We did not quite understand him then, but we 
did later, when we saw our pretty Alice a poor 
idiotic creature, whom her family were compelled 
to watch as if she wore un infant. She had epileptic 
fits constantly, but we were all middle-aged women 
when death at nat released her. 

You would like to know, I suppose, how this ter- 
rible event affected us? It spoiled Roy's life, for he 
had loved Alice better than we dreamed of at the 
time. Had she died a natural death, young as he 
was, he would have forgotten her; but remorse kept 
the scene always in his memory, and he became a 
very reckless man. 

He died young, a soldier's death, during our Civil 
War, but his last words were, “Poor Alice! ahe will 
know how I suffered when we meet over there.” 

Emma's pain was almost equal to his. She had 
forced Alice to go that night, and she felt herself 
indirectly guilty of having caused the tragedy. Per- 
haps it softened her character as nothing else would 
have done, for no one could be more tenderly sym- 
pathetic than she became, or more tolerant of the 
nid fears of others. M. B. W. 
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RATTLESNAKE OSCAR. 


We were camping near Stony Island, in the River 
St. Lawrence, upon a small and heavily-wooded 
islet known as “The Calf.” 

Our nearest neighbors were the farmers living 
upon Stony Island. There was a mile of water be- 
tween us and them,—water that glistened and dim- 
pled with golden smiles in the morning, or heaved 
and sighed with purple sobs at twilight, and hissed 
anid foamed in a white rage over the sunken reef 
that ran between the islands in a storm. 

‘The fishing, however, was excellent over this very 
reef, and black ducks hid in the marshes at the 
“tail” of “The Calf.” Altogether, the islet was a 
charming spot for a camping-party such as ours. 

There were five of us; Charlie and Will Ames, who 
were cousins, Jim McArthur, Oscar Gifford and my- 
self. We all loved out-of-door life, were able to 
handle our boats in any ordinary weather, and 
could enjoy and grow healthy upon camp fare. 

It was Friday, and nearly seven o'clock, I had 
just returned from a wandering tour of the islet, 
with a couple of quarts of Inte strawberries, which 
Iwas now engaged in preparing for supper. Jim 
was frying the fish which he had caught during the 
afternoon,—fine black bass,—and Charlie and Will 
Ames were gathering wood for the evening camp- 
fire. Oscar was away hunting. 

The soft swash of the waves upon the stones of 
the beach, the distant tinkle of a cow-bell from 
Stony Island, and the cheery frying of the fish in 
the pan were the only sounds that broke the silence, 
The sotting sun seemed to linger for a moment be- 
fore going down into the cool bine lake, casting 
golden ripples across the broad waters, even to our 
camp. The sky overhead was spotless, and its pure 
arch seemed removed to an immeasurable distance 
above us. The woods were slowly wrapping their 
shadow-cloak about them. A single white sail, far 
down the river, was the only link that bound us for- 
esters to the busy world outside our charmed circle. 

Just then a long piercing cry rang out from the 
dim thicket behind us. Startled by the cry, we all 
sprang to oar feet, and in a moment more, Oscar 
appeared, running towards the camp, hatless, breath- 
Jess, his gun held loosely in hia almost nerveless 
hand, and his face white with terror. 
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“Tam a dead man!” he cried, as he approached 
us, and dropping his gun, he fell, gasping, upon # 
pile of blankets. : 

“Du tell!” said Jim, coolly turning to his fish 
again. “If you're really dead, there’s no help for 
you. Lie still, and we'll bury you in deep water, 
after supper. But I should say you're rather a 
‘lively corpse.” 

“It's no joking matter,” moaned Oscar, his hands 
twitching nervously. “I’m done for. A rattle- 
snake has bitten me!” 

We all sprang towards him, but cold-blooded Jim 
was at his side first. 

“Quick! tell me where!” he cried. 

“Here,” said Oscar, faintly, laying his hand upon 
his leg; “just above my boot-top.” 

In an instant, Jim’s knife had cut the trousers 
that covered the wound, and he was about to draw 
off the boot, when Oscar, with a gesture of pain, 
cried,— 

“Stop! my foot has swollen!” 

Again the knife came into play, and the boot was 
quickly removed. A small red spot appeared. 

“That's the place,” said Jin). “Here, Fern, get 
me some whiskey, quick, while I suck out the poi- 
son.” And suiting the action to the word, he ap- 
plied his lips to the little puncture. 

I turned to run to the tent, but stopped with a 
sinking heart. “There is no whiskey! Charlie used 
the last yesterday, to rub on his hands, which were 
blistered.”” 

“Oh, I shall die! I shall die!” moaned Oscar. 

“Fool that I was!’ growled Charlie; and with a 
single spring, he was in the boat, making his way 
towards Stony Island, the light craft fairly leaping 
with the vigor of his strokes. 

“He's gone for whiskey,” said Will. “Keep up 
good courage, Oscar. We'll save you yet. Here, 
Jim, bind this on the wound after you have drawn 
the poison out.” 

“What is it?” whispered Oscar. 

“Tobacco,” said I, kneeling at his side with the 
soft mass in my hand. “I've heard that it’s the best 
remedy for rattlesnakes’ bites, with the exception of 
whiskey.”” 

Jim raised his head. “Give me your knife, Fern. 
Is it sharp?" 

“The point is,” said I, drawing my sheath-knife 
and handing it to him. 

He tried it with his thamb. 

“Oh, the terrible pain!” cried the sufferer, writh- 
ing. “What are you going to do with the knife?” 

“I am going to open that wound, so that I can 
draw more of the blood out. Be still now;” and 
before the patient could prevent him, the stern doc- 
tor had seized his leg firmly with one hand, while 
with the other he forced the point of the knife 
deeply into the wound. The red blvod started, and 
Oscar yelled,— 

“Quit!” 

“I mast do it, old boy,” said Jim. ‘It’s over 
now;” and again he applied his lips to the opening. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” moaned Oscar. 

At this moment, Will, who had been busy at the 
fire, came running towards us with atin cup filled 
with some smoking liquid. 

“Here, drink this!" said he, hurriedly; and rais- 
ing the boy’s head upon his arm, he pressed the cup 
to his lips. 

“Quch! It burns me! That’s a pretty drink to 
give a fellow!” cried the bitten man, with sudden 
rage, and he struck at the cup fiercely. 

“It won’t burn you,” persisted Will, “and you 
must drink it. It’s an antidote for the poison;” and 
again he pressed the steaming draught to the boy s 
mouth. 

Oscar shut his eyes and swallowed the mixture. 

“That's worse than the rattlesnake!” he gasped. 
“It’s burniag my heart out! Oh, oh, oh!” he cried, 
in great nervous excitement. “I’m all on fire! 
Water, water!” and he half arose and clutched his 
hands wildly in the air. 

I ran for the water, and Jim, who had just ban- 
daged the tobacco upon the wound, followed me. 

“It’s the poison, poor fellow! O Fern, it’s terri- 
ble to see him suffer so, to see him dying, and not 
be able to help him!” and Jim dashed his hand 
across his eyes. 

“We may save him yet,” said I, in a low tone. 
“What was that drink which Will gave him?” 

“Vinegar and pepper, boiling hot. He says it’s an 
antidote for poison, but I never heard of it before.” 

“Antidote! Nonsense! You can’t antidote a rat- 
tlesnake’s bite. I don’t believe that avything will 
do him any good except the whiskey. If that comes 
ut once, and we can make him drink enough of it, 
it will save him. That's the Indian remedy.” 

After the patient had somewhat quenched the 
fierce burning within him with the water which I 
brought, he seemed easier, and lay back upon the 
blankets with closed eyes. Fora few momen 
were all silent, and on more than one cheek glist- 
ened something likea tear. It wasa terrible thing 
to have him die, but we could only watch and wait, 
—wait for Charlie. 

At last, Jim arose and walked to the shore, strain- 
ing his eyes to catch the first glimpse of the return- 
ing boat. The night was falling, and a cool breeze 
crept whispering across the darkening water, fan- 
ning the embers of the fire into a bright, flickering 
blaze. The fish sizzled, unheeded, in the pan, and 
the coffee bubbled over again and again, but no one 
moved. A great cloud had hidden the joy of our 
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“Now—come closer—you'll never tell?” he whis- | 
pered. 

“Never!” said I, solemnly. 

“Then open that, and you will find a picture. 
me have ft.” 

I was about to obey, when a sudden moan burst 
from his lips again. “Oh, I think I am dying, dy- 
ing! My heart is on fire!” and he writhed upon the 
ground in pain. 

The tears started now, sure enough, but I dashed 
them away, and ran for more water. 

“Drink this. I’m sure it’s Will’s medicine that 
gives you the pain, not the poison. We'll save you 
yet, I've no doubt.” 

“Oh, no, it’s the poison, I think it must be!” he 
cried. “See how my leg is swollen! It seems as if 
I couldn’t lift it from the ground!" 

“Why, no,” said I; “that’s the bandage that Jim 
puton. He tied a whole blanket around it. That's 
what makes it heavy.” 

“I tell yon it’s swollen, and I’m sure I’m dying!” 
he insisted. 

I said no more, but proceeded to comply with his 
request as to the picture, What if he was right! 
What if he was dying! My heart stood still, and I 
gasped a little for breath. 

‘Have you found the picture?" he whispered. 

I drew it out. It was a photograph of my own 
sweet sister Jenn, a bonny beanty of fifteen. 

“Why, I didn’t know,”"——I began. 

“Be still!’ he said, in a sharp tone. “I don’t 
want the others to know. Jenn only gave it to me 
just before we came away.” And he took the pict- 
ure and kissed it gently, and then handed it back 
to me. 

“Put it in my hand when you bury me, Fern, for 
I—I love her.” 

His voice trembled. 

“I will, I'lido anything you wish me to do, 
does she know?” 

“Know? Why, of course not! Do you think I 
am the fool to talk of love toa little puss like her? 
But I would have waited. Oh, it is hard to die 
now!” And he moaned so piteously that Will, who 
was seated a little way off, broke down entirely, and 
springing to his feet, went into the bushes behind 
the camp. 

“And one thing more,” said Oscar, touching my 
hand. “Will you cut a lock from my hair, and take 
it to her, and tell her—you know, what I have told 
you?” ‘ 

“Yes,” said I, and the tears came to my eyes. 

He was quiet for a moment, and then he whis- 
pered,— 

“Cut it now, Oscar. It will be dearer to her.” 

Obediently, I drew my knife, gathered a lock 
from his forehead in my hand, and after considera- 
ble sawing, curing which he cried out and moaned, 
I severed it, and placed it in my pocket-book, care- 
fully tied with a bit of fish-line. 

The shadows were thickening fast now. The 
camp-fire, too, was dying. I arose and threw some 
fresh fuel on the coals, At that moment, Jim, who 
had all this time been on watch near the shore, 
shouted joyfully, and came running towards me. 

“At last Charlie is coming, and we can save him 
yet! Cheer up, old boy!” he cried to Oscar. “We'll 
fix you now!” 

An instant later, there was a rattle of oars, the 
grind of a boat upon the beach, and then there 
stalked within the circle of our firelight a tall, 
rough-bearded, half sailor like man; not Charlie, 
but old Tom Marline, from Stony Island. 

At sight of him, Oscar fell back with an expres- 
sion of disappointment. 

“Oh, it’s coming again,—that terrible pain!” and 
he cried out in his apparent agony. 

I clasped my hands over my ears. 
ble! He must surely die now! 

“Whatails ye?” growled old Tom, striding towards 
the sufferer. ‘Be ye sick?” 

“T'm dying!” moaned the boy. 

“Dying! Sho! Worse men nor you be has lived 
to be hung after their hair was gray! You aint dy- 
ing. What ails ye?” 

I drew the old man aside, and told him that Oscar 
had been bitten by a rattlesnake. 

“A rattlesnake, eh?” said my listener, with a 
queer, wrinkled smile. “So 2 snake's bit ye, eh?” 
and he turned to Oscar again. ‘Le's see the wound.” 

The boy pointed to his leg, and Tom took off the 
bandage. 

“Ye call that a snake-bite?” said he, in honest 
astonishment, gazing at the broad gash which the 
knife had made. ‘The critter must'a’ hada tongue 
like a scythe!” 

“Jim cut the wonnd so that he could suck the pol- 
son out," said Oscar, faintly. 

“Oh,” replied Tom. Then, a moment later, “Did 
the sarpent bite through your boot?” And he took 
the dilapidated article from the ground where it 
had been thrown. 

“Yes, just at the top of it,” again replied Oscar. 

The old fellow examined the boot carefully by the 
firelight; then he broke into a hearty laugh, that 
almost echoed from the distant bluffs of Stony 
Island. 

We stared at him with disgust and indignation. It 
angered Oscar, too, and he turned his face away. - 

But Tom was undisturbed, and glancing at tho 
boot again, he burst into a second peal of laughter, 
without offering any explanation of his unseasona- 
ble mirth. But at last he said,— 

“Boys, ye're good fellows, I'm sure; but if ye 
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never git no worse snake-bites nor this, ye'll never ; 





die from ’em. In the first place, thar aint no rat- 
tlers on this island, nor on no island in this river, 


nor never has been; an’ I know, for I've lived here- , 





abouts for mor’n forty years; and in the second 
place, what did bite yer friend thar was this sharp 
thorn, an’ nothin’ worse!" And he held out the 
dilapidated boot-leg, and pointed to a sharp curved 
thorn, firmly fastened in the leather! 

For a woment, there was absolute silence in the 
camp; then, with wild laughter, we jumped to our 
feet, and then followed some badgering of* each 
other und of Oscar that will not soon be forgotten. 

With the effect of Will’s medicine, the pain left 
our patient; but the lameness which resulted from 
Jim's surgery and the tobacco liniment remained 
for a day or two. 

The whiskey, which Charlie brought tow.rds mid- 
night, after rowing more than seven miles to find it, 
we poured upon the blazing logs of our camp-fire as 
a libation to the snakes of the island. 

The photograph Oscar still keeps, but his ragged 
scalp-lock I retain; and the loss of his hair, I think, 
has effectually cured the boy of his “calf-love.” 

A threat to tell Jean of how he died haa an excit- 
ing effect upon him now; and the production of the 
lock of hair, tied with a fish-line, has more influence 
than a two-hours’ argument. 

If you desire, however, to ascertain whether he 
has any stimulating remembrances of Calf Island, 
ask him how he came to be called “Rattlesnake 
Oscar.”” F, E. HAMILTON. 
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A QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY IN MID- 
OCEAN. 
By William H. Riding. 

The weather was not fair on Queen Victoria's last 
birthday in the middie of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Our ship had reached a latitude which is always 
stormy. The great gray clouds hung low, and the 
white crests of the waves flashed all around us as 
far awny as the eye could see. A drizzling rain add- 
ed to the cheerlessness of the view, and at times a 
great wave would sweep over the bow and rush like 
a mountain torrent along the deck. 

But cheerless as was the view outside, there was 
comfort and splendor within. We turn and go down 
a wide stairway, with Inxurious couches at the head, 
and enter a dining-room about forty-four feet 
square. The upholstery is purple velvet and crim- 
son damask; the walls and ceilings are finished in 
rare woods, with gold mouldings. The soft carpets 
drown all sound of footsteps, and swinging silver 
lamps shed over all a mellow light. At one end of 
the room there is piano; at the other a library, and 
overhead there is a small conservatory. 

About one hundred and fifty passengers are sitting 
down to dinner at four long tables, which sparkle 
with glass and silver ware. and are cverspread with 
the snowiest of cloths. The stewards stand ina line 
and pass the dishes from the pantry on to the tables, 
until there is not space for one more, Each dish has 
asilver cover; and the moment the chief steward 
touches a bell, the covers are simultaneously re- 
moved as if by clock-work or the trick of a conjurer. 

No neceveary of life, no luxury of the season, is 
omitted. There are soups, fish, game, poultry, joints, 
salads, pastry and fruits, All the passengers have 
become more or less familiar; and @ dinner could 
not be more cheerful than this which celebrates the 
Queen’s Birthday on the mid-Atlantic. 

If you had not recently come out of the rain and 
wind on deck, yon could not believe yourself to be 
at sea at all; it seems rather that you are at some 
fashionable banquet; and when dinner is over the 
illusion is heightened. The dining-room becomes a 
luxarions parlor; a concert is held at the piano, and 
groups form on the velvet sofas and chairs for 
games, gossip and reading. 

Looking farther you find a dainty little boudoir 
reserved for ladies, and a large smoking-room for 
gentlemen, either of which is finer and more spa- 
cious than the cabins of ordinary ships. Long cor- 
ridors open into pretty little staterooms, in some of 
which there are four beds, and in others two, with 
conches, mirrors, curtains, and toilet conveniences. 





Exploring a Steamer. 


Tucked in one of those little beds, it is surprising 
how soundly one who is not sick can sleep. The big 
Atlantic waves dash against the little round window 
of the room, and rnsh along the iron sides of the 
ship unable to find an entrance; the sailors tread 
along the deck above in heavy sea boots; the time is 
struck half-bourly on the bells, but when you become 
accustomed to it, the noise is less disturbing than 
soothing. No fear harasses your sleep; for one 
need not be a seaman to discover in Captain Brooks 
all the qualities a good seaman should have. 

Let the reader suppose that he has ingratiated 
himself with the captain, and that the captain has 
invited him on to the bridge,—the captain's post in 
times of danger,—and a reservation upon which 
none except the officer of the watch and the com- 
mander are usually allowed. 

The bridge is amidships—a narrow gallery a little 
distance in front of the smoke-stack, and from it the 
reader can see the ship from end toend. From the 
bow to the stern is a distance of four hundred and 
sixty-six feet, and from bulwark to bulwark is a dis- 
tance of forty-four feet. 

The deck immediately below is like a little town. 
It is divided by long rows of little houses built of 
walnut and iron. One of the houses is the doctor's 
shop, another the butcher's shop, another the pas- 
try-cook’s, and out of sight isn barber's shop. The 
“galleys,” as the cook-shops are called, have appli- 
ances for cooking four meals a day for two hundred. 
saloon passengers, and three meals a day for four- 
teen hundred steerage passengers. 
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There are three decks below the one visible; 
the lowest being twenty-eight feet deep; and if 
the ship were cut in halves from bow to stern, 
you would be amazed at the extent of the com- 
munity which exists on board her. It would be 
a costly experiment, however, for the ship is 
valued at seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and with her cargo the total value is 
over a million dollars. 

The officer of the watch walks t 
the bridge, with his blue eyes searching the ho- 
tizon; the merest speck is observed; and at the 
nast-head near the clouds, and on the bow, 
other men are straining their eyes to discover 
and arrest any danger ahead. In the centre of 
the bridge are two dials by 
which orders can be telegraph- 
ed to the men at the helm or 
the engineers. A brass finger 
is put over the words ‘Hard 
astarboard!"’ and instantane- 
ously the finger of the corre- 
sponding dial in the wheel- 
house flies over the same 
words, and the men who are 
steering put the wheel accord- 
ingly. 

The steering is done by 
steam, in a comfortable little 
house under the bridge. The 
wheel is not more than thirty 
inches in diameter, and by it, 
one man can modify or com- 
pletely alter the course. It 
does not even require a man; 
for a child might quickly turn 
the bow of this great steam- 
ship from east to west by 
touching the little wheel. 

Another instance of the con- 
trol obtained over the greatest mechanical forces 
may be seen in the engine-room. 

The engine has a power equal to that of four 
thousand five hundred horses, and burns about 
ninety-five tons of coal a day. The cylinders are 
one hundred and twenty inches in diameter, 
witha piston stroke of five feet, and the boilers 
are heated by thirty furnaces. From the mo- 
ment the captain gives the order, ‘Tarn ahead, 
full speed!”’ off Sandy Hook, until the English 
coast is in sight, there pistons are steadily at 
work in storm and calm, driving the ship towards 
her destination without weariness or complaint. 

The captain takes ua into the engine-room and 
down a slippery flight of polished iron steps to 
the cylinder-heads, in and out of which the pie- 
tons are smoothly gliding; then we descend an- 
other flight of steps, and reach an iron gallery 
surrounding the engine, where the noise makes 
our voices ineffectual. We are now out of day- 
light and far below the level of the sea. Bright 
wheels and shafts of steel are revolving and shoot- 
ing ont, and we are advised to be wide-awake 
that a misstep may not involve ue. 

The chief engineer, with a grimy face and 
coal-black hands, stands before a horizontal 
wheel, not much larger than a dinner plate, and 
opposite to him is a dial like one of thore on the 
bridge, its face being divided and marked ‘Full 
speed ahead,” ‘Full speed astern,” ‘‘Half- 
apeed,”’ “Slow,” “‘Stop,”” and so on, The brass 
finger is now opposite ‘Full speed ahead,” and 
should an alteration be required by the officer on 
the bridge, he would indicate it by his dial, which 
is in perfect correspondence with this in the en- 
gine-room. 

Descending some more steps and squeezing 
round some awkward corners, we reach the 
“stoke-hole,”” where the thirty furnaces are, and 
where there is no suggestion of the sea except 
in the constant rolling and pitching of the ship. 

It isdark, dusty and windy. The men are as 
black as sweeps; and from time to time they 
open the wide iron doors of the fires, and toss in 
shovelful after shovelful of coal, which is in- 
stantly consumed. Let the reader remember 
that over ninety tons of coal are burned down 
here every day; that we are only divided from 
the depths of the sea by an iron plate; that the 
noise of the engine is added to that of the waves 
—and he will appreciate how thrilling it is to be 
in the “‘stoke-hole.”” 

The coal-bunkers are out of sight, but we see 
innumerable baskets of fuel passed from them 
through a narrow aperture to appease the fierce 
hunger of the furnaces. 

Tho reader understands, of course, that while 
the engine-room is amidships, the propelling pow- 
er astern is applied by the screw or fan, being 
conducted thereto by a massive shaft of steel. 
This shaft is secured by frequent clasps or bear- 
ings, and is enclosed in a tunnel. Jets of cold 
water are thrown on the bearings constantly to 
keep them cool, and those mixing with the oil 
form a nasty slush, which makes the tunnel far 
from inviting. 
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Our clothes are soiled, and our flesh is smutty, 
already; but we are determined to go wherever 
the engineer will take us, and we follow him 
along the dark, slippery passage. The shaft is 
making about forty-seven revolutions a minute, 
and reflects the light of the engineer’s lamp; the 












THE “STOKE-HOLE.” 






throbbing of the screw as it strikes the water 
shakes the iron walls around us; our eyes be- 
come dim, and we are not sorry when our guide 
again leads ua into the fresh air on deck. 

ae gs 
THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

One day, a few weeks ago, the gay and bril- 
liant city of Vienna was alive with merry sounds 
and picturesque sights. The houses were brave- 
ly decorated with flags and festoons; the streets 
swarmed with multitudes in holiday attire; pro- 
cessions of quaint costumes passed through the 
thoroughfares; and imposing ceremonies took | 
place in the ancient churches of the Austrian 
capital, 

The occasion of all this display and festivity 
was the silver wedding of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who married the beautiful Princess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria just a quarter of a century 
ago. Nothing could have more strikingly shown 
the love and respect in which the Austrians hold 
their sovereigns than the heartiness with which 
they entered into this celebration, and the roar 
of plaudits which resounded through the old city 
when the Emperor and Empress appeared in the 
midst of their subjects. 

Since the time when, being a shy lad of eigh- 
teen, Francis Joseph succeeded to the Austrian 
crown, in place of his Uncle Ferdinand, who had 
abdicated, the career both of himself and of his 
mixed and uneasy empire has been a checkered 
one. Ruling over a State in which there are six 
or seven different races, varying in habits, and 
jealons of each other; and being forced, during 
many of the earlier years of his reign, with the 
growing might of Prussia, Francis Joseph has 
yet borne himself so well that he has retained, 
from beginning to end, the high opinion of the 
world, and the affection.of his own subjects. 

There is no European ruler more wise, more 
upright, more pure in life and morals, or more 
faithful to the great duties which rest upon him, 
than the Austrian Emperor. 

When he came to the throne, it was as a des- 
pot, armed with absolute power. In the course 
of years, however, and by reason of military 
misfortunez, he has found himself compelled to 
give up despotic authority, and to accept the po- 
sition of a constitutional monarch, governing by | 
the will of the people. He has been too wise to 
resist this great change, and has frankly and loy- 
ally welcomed it. No man is less a tyrant by 
nature than Francis Joseph. Like Victor Em- 
anuel, of Italy, too, he has known how to 
choose able and patriotic counsellors,—men who 
would be faithful, not only to him, but to his 
subjects. In Von Benst and Andreasy, he found 
statesmen able and ready to organize the Aus- 
trian Empire on the new broad and liberal basis. 

Francis Joseph, though forty-nine years of 
age, does not look more than thirty-five. A life 
of activity, temperance, and moderation, has 
well preserved him. He is tall and rather 


slight, with light hair closely cropped on his 
head, heavy bushy side-whiskers and sweeping 





mustache of tawny hue, large pleasant, genial 





gray eyes, and a round, healthy, fresh-colored 
face. His bearing is quiet, dignified and prince- 
ly; he is a modest man, not fond of display, bat 
wedded to the serene delights of family and do- 
mestic life. 

In character, the Emperor, ina period where 
many sovereigns are stained with vices and 
weaknesses, is quite above reproach. No scan- 
dals about him ever find their way to the public 
ear. He is a chivalrous and devoted husband, 
a tender and watchful father. 

There is not, probably, a harder worker in his 
dominions. He rises at five in the morning, 
and devotes the earlier part of the day to the 
affairs of his realm. These he never neglects. 

The Austrian Emperor is an enthusiastic stu- 
dent, and probably has more culture than any 
living sovereign. He is a master of the Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish and English languages, 
as well as all the tongues spoken by his subjects, 
and {s, moreover, a good musician and a skilful 
draughtsman. His favorite pastime is that of 
hunting. He follows the hounds ona hunt as 
ardently as did Victor Emanuel himself; and 
is noted for the hardy courage with which he 
pursues dangerons game through the difficult 
defiles of the Tyrol. 

In these qualities we may find the reasons why 
Francis Joseph is so much loved and honored by 
his people; even by the Hungarians, who, not 
long after he came to the throne, rose in revolt 
against him, and struggled to shake off his au- 
thority. Now he has no more loyal or more 
devoted subjects than the countrymen of Kos- 
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ARBUTULOUS. 


Pendulous swinging in the lazy breeze, 
Your crimson reins, by fairy fingers apun 
In gold that from the noon was anbtly won, 
Make sweet retreats for honey-seeking bees; 
Yonr royal colors tell of tropic reas, 
Of silent rivers that through forests run, 
Where radiant beams, sent from a noonday sun, 
With amber glories crown the ancient trees, 
Ah! centuries ago you were the Joy 
Of some bright bird, alight with opal hues, 
Where from the Andes springs the Amazon; 
Nor apace, nor years, your regal charms destroy, 
Beneath gray skies, or star-gemmed lustrous blues, 
You bloom to-day us'in the ages gone. 
08. 8. COLLIER. 
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STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 

The State of California has just adopted a 
new Constitution. The changes made by it 
were very extensive, and the propriety of adopt- 
ing it was hotly dfscussed for a long time by the 
people of that commonwealth. The reasons for 
and against the measure lie wholly outside of 
the limits of questions upon which we can prop- 
erly comment. 

It is one of our American characteristics that 
we are seldom contented to leave our institu- 
tions unchanged for any long time together. 
Oar laws are more in number, and are changed 
more frequently, than those of any other coun- 
try in the world. 

The same remark is true of our State Consti- 
tations. A Constitution is only the fundamental 
law, and simply prescribes general rules under 
which the State is to be governed. From its 
very nature, it should be permanent, or as 
nearly so as possible. Those who frame it 
should not merely consider the situation at the 
time it is drawn up, but look as far as possible 
into the contingencies and possibilities of the 
future. 

Probably those persons who are entrusted 
with this duty usually try to follow the rule, 
but their success is not assuring. Since the 
adoption of the National Constitution of 1789, 
the States of the Union have had in all exactly 
oue hundred different Constitutions,—an aver- 
age of nearly three to each State, and more than 
an average of one new State Constitution a 
year, 

The only Constitution now in force that is 
older than that of the United States is that of 
Massachusetts, adopted in 1780. The next oldest 
are those of New Hampshire, 1792; Vermont, 
1793; Connecticut, 1818, and Maine, 1820. The 
five oldest Constitations are thus those of five of 
the New England States. And the people of the 
six New England States, have since 1789, lived 
under only ten Constitutions. 

On the other hand, there have been thirteen 
new Constitutions adopted by as many different 
States since the beginning of 1870. Five of the 
States have had, during their existence, five 
Constitutions each. These are all Southern 
States, — Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

Texas has had four Constitutions since it be- 
came a member of the Union, only thirty-four 
years ago. Nebraska, which was admitted in 
1867, adopted a second Constitution in 1875. 

These are wholly independent of the amend- 
ments to Conatitntions, which are numbered by 
the hundreds. In general, there is no great 





difficulty in making amendments. The legisia- 
tures are obliged to submit them to the people, 
and in most cases a two-thirds vote of each 
branch is required before the people are allowed 
to vote. In Massachusetts there are serious 
obstacles. Amendments must be proposed or 
approved by two successive legislatures. 

Rapid changes in the system of government 
are hazardous, and should be discouraged. The 
most stable government is the safest. If the 
liberties of the people are sufficiently protected, 
it is much wiser, in ordinary cases, to continue 
under the old order of things, than to make 
changes, hastily considered, which are but exper- 
iments. The tests of a law are in its practical 
workings. Time is necessary to show results, aud. 
only by the careful consideration of these can 
the wise statesman make modifications of an old 
law, or present new forms of law, that will 
benefit the people. 
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THE FLAW IN THE BOILER. 

The late Mr. W—, one of the leading business 
men of Cincinnati, was strongly opposed to the use 
of intoxicating liquor as a beverage, and in hia gen- 
tle, quaint way preached many an effective temper- 
ance sermon. 

He received one day a visit from Judge C—— of 
St. Louis, who then held the first place among the 
learned jurists of the West, and who was besides a 
brilliant man of the world, kind-hearted, brave and 
loyal to his friendships. 

Mr. W—— showed him over his manufactory, and. 
his admiration was especially excited by the intri- 
cate machinery, much of which was of brase, finely 
polished,—a work of art as of use. 

That evening the friends dined together at Mr. 
W—’s hotel. Judge C— drank to excess. Ob- 
serving his friend’s grave, keen eyes upon him, he 
sald, gayly,— 

“You do not take brandy, W——?” 

“No.” 

“Nor wine?” 

“No.” 

“I do,” frankly. “Too much, probably. But I 
began thirty years ago. I drank asa boy at my 
father’s table. I drank asa young man, and I drink 
asanold one. It isa trifling fault, if you choose to 
call it a fault, and will hurt nobody but myself. 1f 
it has not harmed me in thirty years, I have no 
cause for fear.” 

Mr. W— bowed gravely, but made no reply. 

When dinner was over, he said, “We had an acci- 
dent in our mills an hour after you left. Will yon 
walk up with me?” 2 

They reached the mills in a few minutes. One 
side of the wall had fallen in. The exquisite, costly 
machinery was a hopeless wreck. Two or three 
workmen had been crushed in the ruin, and laborers. 
were digging to find the bodies. 

“Horrible!” cried C——. “That machinery was 
#0 fine and massive, I thought it would last an age.” 

“Yes,” said W—, slowly, “but there was a slaw 
in it. A very slight flaw, which the workmen thought 
of no importance. I have used it many years in 
safety. But the flaw was there, and has done its 
work at last.’” 

Judge C—'s face lost its color. He was silent a 
moment, and then turning, caught Mr. W—'s 
hand. 

“I understand you, old friend,” he said. 
remember.” 

How long he remembered, we do not know. A 
habit of thirty years is not easily broken. 


“I will 
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BOYS IN KANSAS. 


Some kindly soul, who chooses to be unknown, gave 
latelv one thousand dollars to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
of the New York Tribune, to use as he chose “in 
helping those who needed help,” and Mr. Reid wise- 
ly decided that the best way to render efficient help 
would be to send poor boys out of the New York 
slums to Kansas. They were collected, sent, and in 
a day after their arrival, were provided with com- 
fortable homes. They have each written back an 
account of their adventures, their new friends, 
homes, etc., which are pathetic from their very sim- 
plicity. 

Joe Jonson, “Four-fingered Jack," was a boot- 
black in Philadelphia, Many days he had not a 
penny to buy food, and in the nights slept in the 
streets; he writes, “Tell all the boys to come to 
Kansas, where you'll have a good home, and plenty 
to eat and drink, and no starving to death. Tell 
them I’m very happy here. I’m the fellow what 
had his two hands burnt.” 

Another friendless little wretch, taken from an 
orphan asylum, writes, “1 am working in a country 
store. I like my home very much. The man is very 
kind to me. He gave me a dog, a good many chick- 
ens, and two rabbits.” 

Another, twelve years old, has evidently fallen in- 
toa real home for the first time in his life. He says, 
“am just one of the family. I haven't hard work 
todo. I feed the cattle and pigs, or help about the 
house, or hold the baby. I have learned how to 
harness a horse. Mr. Risk and I go fishing. I have 
lots of fun catching cat-fish and perch.” 

Most of the boys speak of going to Sunday school, 
church, ete. In short, while, in the city they were 
parts of the dreaded “dangerons classes” trampled 
down, and uncared for, in the sparsely settled West 
they are human beings to he taken into the families 
of the kindly farmers, and brought under the whole- 
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some influences of hard work, country life and re- 
ligion. 


Would that all the wretched lads in our towns, 
tramping to-day down the broad highway to ruin, 
could find 2 chance for life, honor and ppiness 
out in the West! 
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CAN CATS REASON? 

Baron Von Gleichen, a German diplomatist, used 
to tella story of a favorite cat as a proof that the 
feline race can think and draw practical conclu- 
sions. The cat was very fond of looking in mirrors 
hung against the walls, and would gnaw at the 
frames, as if longing to know what was inside. She 
had, however, never seen the back side of a mirror. 
One day the baron placed a cheval-glass in the mid- 
dle of the room, and the cat instantly took in the 
novelty of the situation. 

Placing herself in front, and seeing a second cat, 
she begun to run round the mirror in search’ of her 
companion. After running round one way several 
times, she began to ran the other, until fully satis- 
fied that there was no cat beside herself outside of 
the glass. But where was the second cat? 

She sat down in front of the glass to meditate on 
the problem. Evidently inside, as she had often be- 
fore imagined. Suddenly a new thought occurred 
to her. 

Rising deliberately, she put her paws on the glass 
in front and then behind, walked round to the other 
side, and measured the thickness in the samo way. 
‘Then she sat down again to think. 

There might be a cavity inside, but it was not 
large enough to hold a cat. She seemed to come to 
the deliberate conclusion that there was a mystery 
here, but no cat, and it wasn’t worth while to bother 
about it. From that time the baron said she lost all 
curiosity about looking-glasses. 
Keys 

THE BERKELERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The system of mental philosophy advocated by the 
celebrated Bishop Berkeley insists that all external 
existences are ideal. What is called matter is, ac- 
cording to this philosophy, nothing but an idea 
formed in the mind. The system is again coming to 
the surface, notwithstanding the ridicule it has en- 
countered, such as Byron’a,— 

“When Bishop Berkeley raid there was no matter, 

And proved Tenttwar no matter what he said.” 
This revival may give freshnees to two old anec- 
dotes. 

‘When Dr. Witherspoon was President of Prince- 
ton College, the Berkelerian philosophy had been 
adopted by most of the students and professors. 
The doctor, however, was opposed to it, and once, 
with trne Scotch wit, threw out this argument 
against its adoption: 

“Young gentlemen, if you think there is nothing 
but ideas in the world, just go out on the campus 
and butt your head against the college walls! You 
will, at least, get an idea of matter.” 

One student of the senior class did not believe in 
the Berkelerian theory of matter. On one occasion, 
when the students were at supper, the dish being 
het mush and milk, this yonth uttered a cry of pain, 
‘The tutor who was presiding at the long table start- 
ed up in alarm, as did the other students. 

“Mr. Tutor,” exclaimed the youth, “I beg your 
pardon, but I've just swallowed a red-hot idea!” 
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WOOD INSTEAD OF LEATHER. 

We often pity those Eastern travellers and peas- 
ants who wear the old-fashioned wooden sandals, 
and congratulate ourselves that no such heavy and 
uncomfortable shoes are worn in our country. But 
the French, who lead the fashions of the world, are 
substituting wooden in place of leathern shoes. They 
think them better than the ordinary shoes for those 
accustomed to out-door labors. Their common- 
sense view of the matter is this: Leather easily 
sonks in water, and laborers who work in swampy 
lands or in wet places have wet feet all the day, and 
suffer much from colds, rheumatfsm, and other 
forms of sickness. Wood is impervious to water, 
and wooden shoes insure dry feet under all circuam- 
stances, 

The peasants who wear them are found to have 
mach better health than those who still cling to 
leather. There is a great gain, also, in cheapness 
and durability. The wooden shoes cost less than 
forty cents a pair, and will last almost for a lifetime. 
They are made light and easy to wear. A small 
cushion ts attachell to the inside of the upper part, 
to relieve the pressure, and the shoes are large 
enough to permit the use of stockings. It is posai- 
ble some bold reformer may introduce them into 
this conntry, but we are afraid they will never he 
popular. 





Sa gy 
GUTHRIE AND THACKERAY. 

The great preacher of Edinburgh and the great 
London author had a curious introduction. They 
had long known each other by reputation, but had 
never met. One Sunday, Thackeray, being in Edin- 
burgh, dropped into St. John’s Church to hear the 
eloquent divine. 

Dr. Guthrie opened his sermon by an allusion to 
avery striking picture in Punch, called “The poor 
Man’s Best Friend.” It represented a wasted old 
man lying in a wretched garret on a bed covered 
with rags. No one was near him but Death, s0 
wrapped in a winding-sheet that only a skeleton 
face was visible. The preacher paid a high compli- 
ment to the humanity and genina of the author of 
the sketch, and of the lines explaining it, but said 
the picture taught only a half-trath. To make it 


teach a perfect truth, it was necessary to know that 
the dead man was a Christian. 

Dr. Guthrie did not know that Thackeray was the 
author of the sketch. But the latter was delighted 
with the allusion to his picture, and with the just 
criticism on it, and sought an introduction after the 
sermon. This little incident led to a pleasant ac- 
quaintance between the two eminent men. 

ee ps 
OPULENT YOUNG FARMERS. 

The Newport (R. I.) correspondent of the Provi- 
dence Journal writes about the sons of some of the 
summer and wealthy residents of that watering- 
place as follows: 


They appear determined that they will not lead a 
life of idleness, and with commendable enterprise 
have started out in life for themselves. Agricultu- 
ral puranite appear to have the greatest of charms 
for them. 

Mr. John Mayer, the son of Mr. Edward Mayer, 
who owns an elegant stone villa on the Point, facing 
the harbor, has for two years been engaged in con- 
ducting the affairs of Brook Farm, upon which he 
is expending a large amount of money. 

Mr. W. R. Hunter, of Newport, a relative of the 
Assistant Secretury of State, and Mr. J. Nelson 
Howard, of New York (the latter of whom formerly 
had a sheep ranch in Virginia), have gone into the 
market-gardening and milk business, and are mak- 
ing quite n success of it. 

Mr. Melville Bull, son of Major Bull, and a recent 
graduate, with high honors, from Harvard, presides 
over the destinies of Ogden Farm, belonging to 
George F. Tyler, of Philadelphia, one of our sum- 
mer residents. Mr. Bull is raising the best of stock, 
and obtains for his butter the handsoine price of $1 
per pound. Mr. Bull is roughing it at the farm, 
and evidently prefers hard work to luxurious loating. 

Mr. Edward Boker, grandson of Mr. Elbert J. 
Anderson, a society man, has the Redwood Farm, 
where he devotes himself to raising hens for the 
warket, and finds it quite a profitable inveatment. 

Mr. Edward Larned, a wealthy young gentleman 
and college graduate, well known here, is also keep- 
ing a hen-farm in Warwick. 

Sensible people will applaud these young gentle- 
men for their evident desire to be of some use to the 
world. 
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AN AMERICAN TAR. 

Capt. Urquhart, of the ship /saac Webb, picked 
up on his last voyage the captain and crew of a sink- 
ing British ship. He also rescued two dogs, which 
fact led to a curious scene in a Liverpool court. The 
captain thus tells the incident: 


By the way, there was a curious thing happened 
in Liverpool in relation to those dogs. _ You see, it’s 

ainst the laws to have doga on board of a ship 
while she is lying in the docks, and shortly after our 
arrival, I was summoned to court for infraction of 
the dock laws. 

I went up to court, and the magistrate asked me 
what I had got to say in answer to the charge. 

Well, I told him that I had saved the captain and 
crew of a British bark, and brought them in, and 
had also taken these two dogs off the wreck. 

“That'll do,” said he; “you can go; you're dis- 
charged. If you've saved the lives of thirteen of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, you've earned the right to 
keep dogs in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions.” 

at's curious, as showing how ninch they think 

there about saving life. I don't think that there’s 
anything in it. 1’m sure it’s a pleasure to me to be 
able to rescue any one in distress, and it’s no more 
than anybody would do. 

I've heard of captains sailing by wrecks and never 
stopping, but I can hardly believe it. It don’t sound 
seamantike to do that, does it? 
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“OLD HICKORY’S” DEATH-BED. 


A writer in the Cincinnati Commercial thus de- 
scribes the death-bed of Gen. Jackson: 


Mrs. Wilcox was present at the general's death, 
one bright and beautiful Sabbath morning in the 
June of 1845, and she describes it 1s a scene never to 
be forgotten. He baie them all adieu in the tender- 
est terms, and enjoined them, old and young, white 
and black, to meet him in heaven. All were in 
tears, and when he had breathed his last, the out- 
burst of grief was irrepremible. 

The congregation at the little Presbyterian Church 
on the plantation, which the general had built to 
gratify hia deceased wife, the niorning service over, 
came flocking to the mansion as his eyes were clos 
ing, and added their bewailment to the general sor- 
row. 

Shortly after this mournful event, Mrs. W. en- 
countered an old servant in the kitchen, who was 
sobbing as though her heart would break. 

“Ole missus is gone,” she brokenly said to the 
child, “and now ole massa's gone; dey's all gone, 
and dey was our beat frien’s. An’ ole massa, not 
satisfied teachin’ us how to live, has now teached us 
how to die.” 

The poor unlettered creature did not know that 
ahe was paraphrasing one of the most beautiful pns- 
sages in Tickell's elegy upon the “Death of Addison.” 


“He tanght us how to live, and (oh, too high 
The price for knowledge!) taught us how to die.” 
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MR. LINCOLN'S JOCOSENESS. 


The following anecdote illustrates President Lin- 
coln’s fondness for a joke,—a fondness which led 
him, now and then, to put aside his dignity: 


One morning, he stepped ont into the porch of the 
White House in his dresaing-gown, and shouted to 
the Irish gardener who was at work on the grounds. 
Failing to attract his attention, and seeing a young 
man pasing in front of the poreh, Mr. Lincoln 
hailed him and asked him if he could throw a stone. 

The young man thought he could. “Well,” said 
he, “throw one at my gardener there. I can’t make 
him hear.” 

The young man, obedient, picked up a atone and 
hit the Irishman fairly in the back, whereupon the 
latter started up, and turning around, wanted to 
know what the young man meant hy hitting him, 
and began to approach him hastily in a threatening 
manner, muttering and scolding as he came, 

Meanwhile, the young man motioned with his hand 
towards the porch, meaning to have the gardener 
understand that the President wanted him, and that 
the stone had been thrown at his instance, 

But the irate [rishman paid no attention to his 
gestures, seeming indixposed to understand. their 
significanee or to be mollified. 

Surprised at the man’s threatening manner, and 

















wondering why the President did not speak in: his 





behalf, the thrower of the stone turned to look for 
Mr. Lincoln, but he was not to be seen. 

In a moment, his tall form rose from behind the 
balustrade, where he had concealed himself when 
the stone was thrown, to see the fun. 

Giving the gardener his orders, with a twinkle in 
his eyes, he i lanced at the young man, who walked 
away, realizing that he had been made the victim of 
@ practicul joke. 
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There presents willbe given to the two hundred and 
four subscribers who have secured the two hundred and 
four largest lists of new names before July Ist, in addi- 
tion to the premiums or cash commissions they havo 
received. 


$1000 in Cash! 
Henry F. Miller Piano! 
J. Estey & Co. Organ! 
200 Waltham Watches! 
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1 Miller Grand Square Piano, cost. 
1 Five Hundred Dollars in cash 
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the Binder used for several years. The Binder is the size 
of the Companion, very henvy and covered with fine 
black cloth, illuminated with gold lettering. We want 
every subscriber to the Companion to own one of these 
Binders. ‘The Winder could not be purchased elsewhere 
for less than $1.90. We charge our subseribers only 7 ets, 
Order at once if you wish to secure one. 


Union Web Hammock. 






















and has a six 
poids’ weight. Ii is Variegated in 
color, has nickel-plnted rings, and ix very handsome. If 
you wish to enjoy the wann afternoons and evenings, you 
can best do itin a Union Web Hammock, 

Price only $1. Send 24 cts. in stamps for postage There 
are parties who advertise this Hammock over a different 
name, and ata much higher price than we charge. You 
will save money and get the Genuine [Hammock by send- 
ing directly to iis. We will send an cleven-foot hammock, 








which will sustain 1000 pounds, for $2. Send 25 cts. in 
atamps for postage. 
Farmers’ Scale. 


For Putting up Fruit, and General Honsehold Purposes. 





will weigh acenrately any package from 24 92, to 25 Ibs, 
It is intended to supply the great demand for a House- 
keeper's Se If you have butter, cheese, or any article | 








oex by weight fo sell, you need not 
trust to others to weih for 
village or country, ought to hay 

Por any of the above articles address 
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MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., } Assoctate Principals, 
A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 
tractive. Educational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Il. 
LASELL SEMINARY FOR, YOts@ wok, 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Boston privileges with delightful suburban ho Spe- 
cial care of health, manners and morals of grow x 
Some reductions in prices for next year. which begins Sept, 
18, For Catalogue, address C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Hours Musical Instraction 
New England Conservatory, Music 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 
ADAMS ACAD. QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of Managers. 
Fits boys for onr bert Colleges, Rehool year beginn sth 
September, 1879. Tuition. $100 a year. Koard, $350. 
Early application should be made tor good rooms, 
catalogues and information address 
William Everett, Ph. 


MICaIGAN MILITARY “AtapeMy 
Bend for Catalogue. ‘Oncuann 
‘ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 yenrs; 
Graduate Course (for degree of D. C. L.), 2 yenrs. 
it. 2 


D. 
Fall term opens 8 2th. Address Pror. FRANCIS. 
WAYLAND, N vel 2 a 


$200 & SECTION A 200 
MILE SQUARE! 

Texas land again advanced. Orders filled at $200-—G40 acren 

—if sent immediately. The State lands will soon be 


out of the market. Title perfect from State. Little Look 
all abont Texas. &c., sent on receipt of 3-ct atamp. 


©. H. KENT, Agent Texas Lands, 
DAVENYOKT, lowa. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAILE "GRISWOLD'S 
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PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
4 


CORSETS, 





923 Broadwa 
New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail, postage pald, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular, Perma- 
nent and profitable employment for ladie Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION.— All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the stamp and Trade Mark mside. Reliable 
information of any infringements sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Cireular address 
main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 

Broadway, N. Y. h office, 32 Winter 
Arcade Building, Bost ention this paper. 
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Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Wort. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 





| yes, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
| possible injury to the most delicate child. 


This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely aure in eradicating worms, 80 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 


AND SODA. For Consumption, eak Lun 
Gonghe, Asthma, ie ee eg Seca tay 





itisan itic Remedy, proved by 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 
Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 





WINCHESTER & CO., Chem! 
Sold by Druagista. $6 Sohn Ste ew V orks 


COLGATES [enn ee REE 
4 teemed by the taste- 

CASHMERE 

BOUQUET 











The name and trade- 
nae of COLGATE & 
healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Manufactured only by 











ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
perior and uniform 
SOAP. | feagrsnrnsi 
Hires’ Improved Package makes 
5 gallons of a de- ROOT BEER facet aaik? 
JA double-barrel cu: 
SH faa°or aront action 
locks; Warranted 
GUN ees 
0 ad a Wad Ontter,for 15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
with privilege to examine before paying. Send stamp for 








PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 


are a guarantee of au- 
15 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
$ een 
: 5 Tels, & a good shoo 
TY 
pes and 
‘Dealers.238 Main St..Cincinnati 


CO. on each package 
CHARL E. WIR. 
‘owist’ bar- 
Jatalogue, “Reduced Discounts. 
SPOWELIUS BON Gas 
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For the Companion. 
WHEN LILACS COME. 


The rose may bloom a sweeter flower 
When bees their golden tenor hum, 
But nodding in the fresh May shower, 
As Nature's own, the lilacs come! 


Our hearts with their first buds unfold, 
And tender memories they bring; 

‘Thetr fnil-blown clusters seem to hold 
The perfume of life's joyous spring. 


In this great bunch I hide my face, 
And dream of childhood’s days again,— 
The pleasant garden's ample space, 
The orchard path, the winding lane. 


Remembered now that happy day 
When, hast’ning forth at mother’s call, 
She broke for me the richest spray 
That hung above the lichened wall. 


There flashed the robin's crimson breast; 
The blue-bird sped from tree to tree; 
Unscared the throstle built her nest; 
That scene, that face, comes back to me! 


The grasses, soaked with sunshine, 
As *pilgriis bold in Nature’s care, 
‘The inosses o'er the cleft rocks stray, 
And grven leaves rustle every where! 


Yea, from each lilne’s purple well 
My lips now drink the morning dew 

As then, when shower of petals fell 
‘And filed the air with odors new. 


I see the lilacs overflow 
‘The wide-:nouthed pitcher on the hearth, 

Set there as in the long ago, s 
When that great room was filled with mirth, 


I see home parlor still and cool, 
All garnished for the Sabbath morn; 

The glen throngh which I strayed to school, 
By purling brook and flowering thorn. 


‘The shining hedge, the smiling akies, 
The furrowed flelds,—all, all are there; 
But dearer far, my mother's eyes, 
Her soft lips ever sweet and fair! 
Grorcr Bancaort Grivritz. 
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For the Companion, 
GAVE HER CHOIOCEST. 


They who give only their poorer powers, and 
present only second-rate offerings, in religious 
service, sin against their better knowledge. How 
fixed in the human soul is the conviction that 
heaven does not accept such is seen in all the 
agonizing surrenders and tragic sacrifices of 
pagan faith. 

The insane deed of blood of which the Free- 
man child, in Pocasset, Mags., was the victim, 
was & like convulsion of blind obedience—as ut- 
terly uncontrolled by the religion and spirit of 
Jesus as was the act of the poor Hindoo mother 
of Kedgeree. 

This woman lived on the Ganges, near Sanger 
Island, and she had a pair of beautiful twin 
babes. But one of them wasa girl, and blind, 
and the benighted mother on that account sup- 
posed herself under ‘‘Gunga’s” curse for some 
offence she had done. 

A missionary’s wife found her lamenting, and 
heard the story of her grief. The god must be 
appeased, the woman said. He was certainly 
angry, or the children would have been both 
boys, and with good eyes, She would have to 
make a sacrifice to soothe his wrath. The Chris- 
tian lady did what she could to impress her with 
better teachings, but with little effect. She left 
her sadly, but not dreaming what the wretched 
mother meditated doing. 

A day or two later the lady called again. As 
before, the mother sat beside the little basket- 
cradle weeping—but there was but one babe in 
the cradle. It was the blind girl. The other 
had been drowned in the Ganges! 

The Christian Iady was horror-struck when 
she knew the truth. 

“Unhappy woman!” she exclaimed; then af- 
ter a silence she added with something more like 
pity, “If you were driven to do this, why did 
you destroy the one you loved, and spare the 
one you hated?’ 

The woman sobbed and beat her breast. “Oh, 
it la that that breaks my heart,” she said. “The 
god must have the best. WhenI had a perfect 
one he would not take the other. Alas, my boy, 
my boy!” 

Why should so many who live in this land of 
light be shamed—not by the deed—bnt by the 
devotion of auch cruel heathen belief? Under 
the gentle law of Christ we know that God’s de- 
mand for the best we have only bids us use it 
for Him, and devote it to Him, not destroy it. 

If we serve Him selfishly, may not even the 
Poor, dark-souled Hindoo mother of Kedgeree 
rise up and condemn us? 


+o. 


THE Greek word for ‘“Gospel,”” literally ren- 
dered “‘good news,” is the same as our English 
or rather Saxon word “God-snell:” the word 
“spell’’ meaning “‘news;” that is, the informa- 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tion that God has to tellus. Every time, there- 
fore, we hear the Gospel, we hear news which 
God makes known to us. 





VICTORIA’S BUSINESS ENGAGE- 
MENTS. 


How ‘‘uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown” may be seen from the following narra- 
tive of the occupations of Queen Victoria, con- 
densed from an English magazine: 


The Queen has special hours and special days 
for particular departments of her work. Fami- 
ly administration and imperial administration 
are the two chief heads under which these du- 
ties may be ranked. 

Her Majesty has extensive family connections 
thronghout the whole of Europe. These she 
maintains by an active correspondence, and the 
whole of one day in the week is devoted to writ- 
ing letters to absent relatives. 

There are other private affairs of royalty not 
less exacting. All accounts, all bankers” pass- 
books, all estimates of expenditure are, in some 
shape or other, personally presented to the 
Queen. 

‘The officials about the Court are besieged by 
telegrams from the outside world, and it is rare 
indeed when, even in the depth of the long va- 
cation at Balmoral, they reach « smaller daily 
total than fifty. 

Thus it is that the Queen gives three hours a 
week on alternate days to the attention of tele- 
grams alone. 

One day being deducted as above for the de- 
spatch of the private business of royalty, there 
remain five working days for the despatch of the 
business of the state. 

The Queen can only be said to hear the t- 
man’s knock metaphorically. The letter- gs 
which make-their way to the fvot of the throne 
are boxes that have been carefully packed at the 
different departments in Whitehall. 

They are conveyed from the offices to which 
they respectively belong to Windsor, or Balmo- 
ral, or Osborne by Queen's messengers, as are 
the despatches to foreign powers. 

What, we may venture to inquire, are the con- 
tents of these black and red leather cases? Some 
are the letters of Ministers, others are drafts of 
documents forwarded for Her Majesty's approval 
and subsequently to be transmitted to the capi- 
tals of Europe. Others, again, are papers for 
the royal signature. 

The relation of the Queen to her Ministers and 
to the different departments of imperial affairs 
can scarcely be better described than by saying 
that while the sovereign may not know all that 
is in progress at the Foreign Otfice, the Indian 
Office, or the Colonial Office, she demands that 
the means of knowing shall be always within 


her reach. 

Then there are private letters of Ministers to 
Her Majesty; every Parliamentary chief of every 
department in the state periodically reports him- 
self and the condition of his office tothe Queen. 

The penmanship and preparation of these pa- 
pers is a task of some ceremony. Each one com- 
mences in the same way: ‘“Lord—"’ or “Sir 
— presents his humble duty to Your Majesty.”” 

Each must, according to the laws of an inflex- 
ible etiquette, be written without erasure or cor- 
rection. None must be folded. Failure to com- 
ply with any one of these conditions would argue 
disrespect to the sovereign. 

The royal messenger and his precious freight 
of boxes has crossed the border. Balmoral is 
reached at last. It isa sweet snmmer day, and 
the Queen is seated in the tent on the lawn, 
where she frequently breakfasts in the warm 
weather, and remains for hours by herself or 
with her Indies. 

The sorting of the contents of the colossal 
mail-bag will take upwards of an hour, and then 
Her Majesty will be informed that all is ready. 
Many letters are left for the royal hands to open. 

Thus # foreign sovereign, or one of the Queen’s 
children, or it may even be one of her subjects 
whom she honors with her friendship, has ad- 
dressed an epistle to Her Majesty, in the same 
way that friends, acquaintances and connections 
write to each other in ordinary life. 

But even this communication only reaches its 

roud destination by a slightly circuitous route. 

he autograph communication of the Czar or 
Kaiser would first go to the Russian or German 
embassy in London. would then be sent to the 
Foreign Office in Whitehall, and would travel 
from the Foreign Office to Balmoral in one of 
the above-mentioned boxes. 

In the same way will be treated the letters of 
those members of the royal familv who may 
from time to time be abroad, or for the ntatter of 
that, at home. The Prince of Wales may em- 
ploy the penny-post in writing to an acquaint- 
ance. 

His Royal Highness has resort to the state box- 
e3 when he addresses his augast mother, and the 
letter is usually inclosed under cover to the 
Queen’s Secretary. 

There is not one paper in these boxes which 
the Queen will fail to examine. On many she 
will ask for more information; on some she will 
give definite opinions which cannot be confined 
within the limits of a sheet of note-paper. 

Here we have enongh business to oceupy all 
the working hours of every day inthe monarch’s 
life. Yet even thus the list of Her Majesty's 
engagements is not exhausted. She has an in- 
terview with the Secretary of State in atten- 
dance, and it is not improbable that she will dis- 
cuss a little more business with him later in the 
day at dinner. 

Nor does evening necessarily or always bring 
the toils of monarchy to a close. 

Parliament perhaps is sitting: and miles away. 
at Westminster, there is a gentleman who will 
be busily engaged till the debate is over in send- 
ing to Balmoral short telegraphic bulletins of 
| the progress of the discussion aud of the general 











feeling, if the subject be of au exceptionally im- | 
portant character, which it seems to evoke. 

The Queen thus knows what has taken place 
in either chamber of the Legisiature long before 
her subjects; and it is, indeed, only by a combi- 
nation of expedition and inethod, of indefatiga- 
ble industry, facilitated and economized by pre- 
cise, loyal and punctual service, that Her Majes- 
ty has justly achieved the reputation of being a 
model woman of business as well as a pattern 
constitutional monarch. 


+0 
For the Companion. 


A DIVIDED TRUST. 


O my child, my little child! 
‘Thine arins are ivory white, 
With dimples all bedight; 

And they touch wy ieck as goft 
Aa the wing of 2 little bird; 
And when thy voice is heard, 

1 tremble with delight. 


‘Thy tender cooing voice, 

As if the note of a Hnnet 

Or a thrush’s song throbbed in. it— 
Ob, listen to her voice! 

Th Is night press near 

‘The pretty words to hear, 
Leaving heaven for a minute. 

















L wonder all day long 
At the little dewy lips, 
Taking love at dainty sips; 









At the mystery of the eyes, 
d's soleinn space, 
At the light upon the face 


‘That yet knows no eclipse. 


child, iy little child ! 
now thou art not mine 
Save by the outward sign, 
Save by our constant love, 
Y Gud, divide my care! 
May 1 through watching and prayer 
¢ Keep her worthy to be Thine. 
Mas. M. F. Burrs. 


——+e__-_ 
TAKEN FOR A HORSE-THIEF. 


The embarrassment of grabbing the wrong 
man has another illustration in the droll story 
from the Charlottesville (Va.) Chronicle : 


It is related that while Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph was Governor of Virginia, he was once ar- 
rested within a few hundred yards of his home, 
in this county, and carried a prisoner to his own 
house. The story is to the following effect: The 
governor was on a visit to his own home, and 
finding that the fencing on his Plantation was 
pulled down and burned by wagoners passing 
along from the Valley to Richmond, he deter- 
mined to detect and punish them, One evenin: 
he observed a party go into camp on the road- 
side, and after dark fe strolled down to a point 
where he could conveniently itch them. He 
staid out all night, but the wagoners made no 
depredations on his fences. In the early morn- 
ing, however, when they were about to kindle 
the fires to prepare breakfast, they started out 
to gather up what fuel they might find for that 
purpose, when they spied a man sitting on the 
fence a short distance ahead. 

Now, it appears that a short time before, Gov- 
ernor Randolph had ixsued his proclamation, 
offering a reward for the capture of an escaped 
horse-thief, and the wWagoners, who had seen the 
description of the convict, thought they discoy- 
ered a close resemblance between the man on 
the fence and the escaped felon. 

So thoroughly satisfied were they that they 
would receive the reward for his arrest that they 
approached and announced that he was their 
prisoner. 

One of them proposed, ns he cracked his wagon 
whip, to give hina thrashing and then let him 
go, but his companion protested that it was 
proper to ascertain whether he was the uilty 
party before inflicting the punishment, ani pro- 

oxed to take him to the residence of Governor 

ndolph, which was near by, and get his advice, 

Accordingly. they marched their prisoner up to 
the house, and knocking at the front door, a ser- 
vant made his appearance, of whom they in- 
quired,— 

“Ig your master at home?” 

The servant opened his eyes in astonishment 
at the inquiry, and replied, pointing to the gov- 
ernor,— 

“That’s master!” 

It is said that the governor then promptly con- 
firmed the statement of the servant, and joined 
heartily in the laugh that followed. 


———+or—____ 
A BOX ON THE EAR. 


In one of the important commercial cities of 
North Germany there once lived a merchant 
named Muller, who, in his walks about the city, 
often encountered a bright-faced. well-dressed 
young man, who always took off his hat and 
bowed to him in the most deferential mannet. 

The young fellow was an entire stranger to 
the merchant, but the latter always returned his 
greeting with a friendly nod, supposing himself 
to be mistaken by the young man for some one 
whom he probably resembled. 

One day Mr. Muller was invited to the coun- 
try-seat of a friend, and arriving there at the 
appointed time, he noticed this young man 
walking up rnd down the shady paths of the 
garden, engaged in earnest conversation with 
the host. 

“Now I shall know who 
is,” thought Mr. Muller, 
them. 

“Allow me.” said the host, after exchanging 
greetings with his friend, ‘to introduce’ — 

“It is not necessary, I assure you,”’ interrupt- 
ed the young man eagerly; “‘we have known 
each other for many years,’” 

“You must be mistaken,” said Mr, Muller; 
“for thongh in answer to yonr greetings I have 
Tepeatedly bowed to you, still you are entirely 
unknown to me.” 








this young gentleman 
and hastily approached 
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of meeting you here, and to present my most 
heartfelt thanks for a service you once did me."’ 

“You speak in riddles,” ‘said Mr. Muller; 
“chow can you be under obligations to me when 
Ido not even know you?” 

“It does seem a little mysterious,”’ lan, hingly 
answered the young man; “but let us sit down 
here on the piazza while I throw a little light on 
the statement. 

“Seventeen years ago, when I was a lad of 
nine, I started for school one morning with my 
books under one arm and my lunch of bread 
and butter under the other. “I was a poor boy 
witha big appetite. My luncheon seemed never 
enough for my hungry stomach, and I used often 
to envy boys whose mothers could afford to give 
them choice frnit with their dinner. 

“This morning I had been especially dissatis- 
fied. ‘If I only find an fp le with my bread,” I 
thought, ‘how nice it wou! cd bel 

“My way to school was through the market- 
place, and as J arrived there it seemed to me the 
fruit had never looked half so beautiful or desir- 
able. I stood there several moments gazing at 
the abundant supply, instead of hastening away 
from the temptation as I should have done. 

“Suddenly an old market-woman, who super- 
intended large, rosy-streaked a ples, turned her 
back on her wares to gossip with a neighbor. 

“Such lots and lots!’ I thought to inyrelf. 
‘Surely one from so many would never be unissed, 
yet would do me so much good.’ 

“Quick as flash I stretched my hand out, and 
was just about to thrust an apple into my pocket, 
when a sharp box on the ear caused me to drop 
the fruit in an agony of terror. 

“Youngster!” said an earnest voice close to 
my burning ear, ‘have you forgotten the ten 
commandments? Now I hope this is the first 
time that vou have ever stretched out your hand 
after goods that are not your own; let it be the 
last time alsu.'’’ 


That sudden rebuke, the young man went on 
to say, had been a sofficient lesson to him, and 
resistance (through the memory of it) to freqnent 
temptation ever after had been the canse of his 
business success and rapid risein the world. He 
was now a rich merchant, with thousands hon- 
eatly gained in South American trade. 


ee 
A HERMIT FAMILY. 


An eccentric family of three persons lite a 
hermit life in a house of two rooms, located at 
Delaware, Ohio. Their names are Benjamin 
Vaughn, aged seventy-seven, Joshua Vaughn, 
aged seventy-five, and Sarah Vaughn, aged 
seventy-three. A correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, who visited this hermit family, 
thus describes the persons and their surround- 
ings: 

The door was opened by Joshua, in response 
to my knock, and I was invited into the dingiest 
room I ever saw inhabited by three white peo- 
ple. The emaciated faces of the three inmates 
were plainly visible by the light of a bright fire 
which was burning in the wide, old-fashioned 
fireplace. 

The room was without furniture of any kind, 
except a heap of bedding in one corner. An 
old-fashioned crane in the fire-place supported a 
tea-kettle of ancient pattern, while on the hearth- 
stone stood in old pewter tea-pot and three tea- 


cups, 

This constituted the entire housekeeping effects 
of these three strange people. Neither chairs, 
tables, stoolx, or any article of furniture what- 
ever were visible. 

Benjamin informed me that the last time he 
was away from the house, until last year, was 
forty-three years ago. when he as fifer attended 
& general muster at Delaware, 

Eighteen years ago a nephew named Robin- 
son, then quite a lad. came to live with them, and 
look after their outdoor interests. Over a year 
ago he was married. and then these hermits deed- 
ed to him their entire property, taking life lenses 
on it and its products, that they might be as- 
sured a living. 

The recording of these papers came to the 
knowledge of other nephews and kinspeople, 
some of whom began a suit to have a gnardian 
appointed for them, on the ground of imbecility. 

he sheriff served the proper summons, but 
they failed to respond, and Judge Spiague is- 
sued attachments for them, but so determined 
were they not to obey that the officers had to 
force them into the carriage. 

The judicial inquiry lasted several weeks, dur- 
ing which over three hundred witnesses were 
examined. Seven of the lending physicians of 
Delaware pronounced them of sound iuind. The 
result of the trial was that they were considered 
#o by the court. 

Sarah Vaughn had not, up to the trinl, been 
outside of the yard within sixty yeare, aud had 
in all that time never seen the land which she 
owned, and had never been in the town of Del- 
aware. though it was only eight miles aw ay. 

Neither of them had ever seen a raihoad or a 
steam-engine, though for twenty odd years a 
railroad has run within a few miles of the house. 

For years they cooked their own meals. the 
provisions being purchased by different hired 
men and neighbors, but after the nephew came 
to live with them he did all their marketing, and 
finally the cooking. 

Since the marriage of the nephew his wife has 
done the cooking for them. 

Their neighbors testify that they are unusually 
sharp in trade, and as they require all settle- 
ments to be made with them personally, they 
always know the exact state of their accounts, 

Sarah once knew how to read and write, bat 
has forgotten even the letters of the alphabet. 














“And yet I insist,” replied the young man, 
“that Ihave been acquainted with you fora long ; 
time, and am delighted to have the opportunity | 


They are extremely scciable, and take great 
Pleaxnre in the society of visitors, aud are al- 
ways liberal with their tea and pipes, 


Pa ae 


* suming and stretching his fexthers and wings; 

Gayly the bees seek their favorite red clover, 

While sunbeams are spreading the green meadows 
over; 

And sweetest of all the sweet sounds that I hear 

Is the inusical laugh of my little ones dear. 


Six little hands that are twining the roses 

‘With daisies and buttercups, nature's sweet posies, 
Making a wreath just as bright as can be 

For acertain mamma. ‘Tis a secret, you see, 

But a wee little butterfly, flying this way, 

Told mamma the secret, if truth she must say, 


O fragrant June roses! not sweeter are ye 

Than the rosebuds the Father has given to me. 

God grant they may grow ‘neath the sunshine of 
love 

Into all that is pure for the garden above; 

Their dear hearts be guarded from evil’s aad power 

Till the buds blossom out in the full, perfect flower. 


Three little sunbonnets all in a row 

Uniler the hedge where the June roses blow; 

Three little faces, all Inughing, I see, 

‘Throwing sweet kisses so gayly to me,— 

Dearly I love them, my blossoms so fair, 

My children, whose joys and whose sorrows I share! 


—+0+--—-- 
For the Companion. 








Grandma brought out a beautiful slice of bread, 
spread thick with marmalade, and gave it to the 
man in his little brown dirty hands; also a piece 
of lemon pie on a pretty china plate, with Gold- 
Locks’ own fork upon it, for one woman; and 
the “cold potato, mum,” for the other, who 
dipped a little courtesy as she took it, and—what! 
—why, all three snickered! 





THE TRAMPS. 
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One hot morning in the month of roses 
there came a strange crowd to the door of 
“Heart's Content."’ 

They were not way-worn, nor pallid, nor hun- 
gry-looking, but they were tattered and dressed 
in all kinds of cast-off garments you can imag- 
ine—two little women and one little man. 

But why did not Tony bark as usual, and go 
into spasms of fury and disgust, as he was wont 
to do when such people came to beg for a break- 
fast? Onthe contrary, if ever a dog laughed, he 
did, with every muscle of his body, while his 
little blunt tail was so agitated that you could 
scarcely see its delighted twinkle. | 

These tramps asked for something to eat. 
Grandmother iooked at them gravely and kindly 
over her glasses, while grandfather said, fiercely, 
looking up from his paper, ‘‘We shall have to 
send Tony away if he hasn’t the wit to bite such 
people as these.”’ 

Then grandma asked, ‘What would you like to 
eat?” and the man (he was so small that his long 
coat dragged at his heels) said, promptly, ‘Bread I 
and marmalade;’’ and one of the women (she was | 
small, too, and her dress was a world tuo wide, ! 
and too long in the waist) said, ‘Lemon pie.”” 

‘And what will this other poor woman have?” 
asked gentle grandma, and the other one an 








swered in good broad Irish brogue, ‘‘A cold po-! q 


tato, mom.” 

Grandma turned and went into the house, and 
disappeared iit the pantry door. ‘Then there be- 
gan a whisperiag among the beggars, and grand- 
pa detected both of the women looking over 
their shoulders with a great deal of satisfaction 
at the skirts that dragged so heavily ahont their 








feet, 


Now why did they not sit down on that ample 
door-step to eat their nice lunch, 
if they had really come a long way 
over the dusty roads? 

Or why did they not try the old 
garden chair that-stood near? 
Surely, if they had travelled far, 
they would be glad 
of the shade of the 
old elm which stood 
with its fine trunk 
so close to the well 
that its roots had no 
trouble in reaching 
down and hetping 
themselves to the 
sweet cool water be- 


low. Or, if their 
feet were sore with 
heat, as those of 


tramps must often 
be, they would be 
quick to discover the 
pleasant shade of the lattice over which the 
Virginia creeper spread such a mass of leaves. 
But no, they showed no desire to sit down, 
nor even to quench their thirst at the pump, the 
spot wayfarers were always the first to seek 
when the sun scorched the world as it did that 


There they stood, and the blushing dismay of 
the woman with the potato seemed to grow more 


He looked up at her, roguish and sheepish in 
the same breath, and she went on,— 

“I might find some scouring or cooking for 
these women, but I do not allow trailed skirts in 
my kitchen.”” 

At this grandpa spoke,— 

“I should want to take a feather-duater to all 
three before I took them in. Tony, do pray bite 
them; don't you see they are tramps?” 

At this point Tony's delight could no longer be 


barks, as he went capering round and round up- 
on the grass, as if he were bewitched. Surely 
the secret he had been trying to keep must have 
gone to his brain and made him a happy luna- 
tic, if you could jndge by his actions. 

Grandpa laughed quietly to himself at Tony's 
odd way of keeping disreputable people off the 
premises, and grandma kept on asking the kind- 
est, sweetest questions, even though she got no 
answers. The tramps seemed afraid to speak. 
They had no pitiful histories to tell, that was 
plain, or they would have told them to her; for 
who could better comfort the troubled than rhe? 

Another very strange thing in their conduct 
was, that whenever grandpa spoke or scowled, 
they turned their faces right toward him, and 
looked straight into his eyes, as if to have him 
cross was the most curious and ridiculous thing 
in the world, 





‘The little brown-handed man had made great 
crescent bites in his bread, eating as if every 
monthful relished; the woman with the pie plied 
her fork with a good deal of skill; but the cold- 
potato woman did not taste of her chosen mor- 


kept to himself, and it buret out in a series of |: 
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| sel, which fact amused the others amazingly. 
| This could not Inst long, and you can judge 
| with what astonishment grandpa and grandma 
heard these words ina conxing voice, ‘‘O, grand- 
ma, I want a piece of pie too!” 

‘Who were these saucy tramps? Why, it was 
Edith and Gold-Locks and Ted. 

Mags. Ciara Dory BATES. 


+e 
HENRY ASKING A BLESSING. 


Henry had never heard his father pray. A 
Christian friend, while visiting the house, was 
invited to conduct family prayers, and also to 
ask a blessing attable. Henry wished his father 
would do so every day. 

One evening, only Henry and his little brother 
and his aged grandmother sat at the table; the 





;| rest of the family taking tea with a neighbor. 


; ona said Henry, “may I ask a bless- 
ing?” 

“Yen,’’ she replied, her eyes filling with tears. 

“O God, bless our bread and milk! Make us 
good children. Bless pa, ma, and grandma. 
Amen,” said Henry. He thought no more about 
it; but dear grandma told his father when he 
came home. The father's:heart was touched by 
the example, and he resolved to follow it and 
have & prayerless house no longer. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN. 

A few years ngo, an eminent student of vital sta- 
tistics concluded that, without a change,—of which 
he saw no prospect,—the distinctive New England 
race wonld die out within a century, The trouble, 
as he saw it, was that, from a variety of canges, the 
nervous system of our females was so drawn on, at 
the expense of the muscular, that healthy vitality 
was lost. 

But there are immense recuperative resources in 
buman nature. A reaction against tendencies which, 
if left unchecked, would work ruin, is pretty sure 
to come, sooner or later. 

In a late number of the Congregationalist, Dr. 


George W. Beard asserts that the wiser notions now | 





Prevailing in regard to dict, exercise, sleep, rest, 
and the management of schools and households, are 
telling favorably on the health of women. 

He x A hundred women of to-day weigh more 
than the same number in the same class half a cen- 
ti igo. ‘They are leas angular, more rotund, more 
cheerful and hopeful in expression. It is clear that 
they eat better food, and digest it easier; their dress, 
with ull its errors, is in closer relation to hygienic 
law, and is yearly improving.”” 

He adds, in closing, “The American woman needs 
but to go on as she has begun to become in time 
one of the strongest, as she is already one of the 
most beautiful, of her sex.” 

Significant, in this conneetion, is the formation, 
at Washington, of a Women’s National Health As 
sociation, which already has a large number of 
members, and contemplates the general establish- 
iment of auxiliary societies. 









Cg cPs 
NOTHING LEFT FOR BY-AND-BY. 

Parablos are leas used than formerly to teach 
moral truth, 
arrest attention, and make the erring condemn 
themselves. For instance, this method was here 
wisely chosen to expose the folly of the young in 
wasting their time and means, and seeking only 
amusement, 


“I should like very much to hear a story,” said a 
youth to his teacher. “T hate serious instruction; I 
cannot bear preaching.” 

“Listen, thene” said the teacher: “A wanderer 
filled his ‘travelling pouch with savory meats and 
fruits, as his way would lead him across a wild des- 
ert. During the tirst few days be journeyed through 
the siniling, fertile fields, 

“Instead of plucking the fruits which nature here 
offered for the refreshment of the traveller, he 
found it more convenient to eat of the provisions 
which he carried with him. 

“He soon reached the desert. After journeying 
on for a few days, his whole store of food was ex- 
Imusted. He now vegan to wail and Iinent, for 
nowhere sprouted a blade of grass. After suffering 
two days with hunger and thirst, he expired.” 

“It was foolish in him,” said the youth, “to forget 
that he had to cross the desert.” 

“Do you net more wisely?” asked the teacher, in 
an earnest tone. “You are setting forth on the 
journey of life, a journey that leads to eternity. 
Now is the time wien you should seek after knowl, 
edge and collect the trea.ires of wisdom; but the 
Jabor affrights, and yo. «refer to trifle away the 
springtime of ‘your ye..rs amid useless, childish 
Pleasures. If you act thus, you willy when wisdorn 
Gnd virtue fail you, fare like that hapless wanderer.” 


ee Sees 
UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 
Peace, a notorious criminal, recently executed in 


England, unconsciously did a good deed—he warned 
aman to repent: 




















While coming down from Pentonville to Sheffield 
for trial, there was a man on the train who came 
out of his carriage at Sheffield to see Peace re- 
moved to jail by the officers, and after returning to 
his seat he was so much impressed with what he saw 
and heard of Peace that he began to think over his 
past life—which had been a very fast one—and to 
reflect upon where it was likely to end. 

He could not shake off the feeling of alarm which 








But they are often well calculated to’ 





the view of Peace excited; he began to pray and has 
since become a Christi: A short time before 
Peace’ ution he wrote an account of these 
facts to the chaplain of the jail, and the latter laid 
them before Peace. 

“Who would have thought,” repeated Peace, in 
narrating this incident, “that a bad, base man as I 
am should have been the means of the conversion 
of anybody? There is just that one good thing 1 
have done, nt any rate,and up to the hour of his 
death he seemed to take great satisfaction in the 
thought that his life could show one meritorious 
result, 
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SINGING FROM THE HEART. 

Mme. Gerster, the prima donna, is reported by a 
correspondent as saying: “My father wasn carpen- 
terin Kaschau. I used to go to school and work at 
home. I was always happy and always singing. I 
sang about my daily work, as a bird sings, because 
my heart was full of joy and music. 


Sometimes poorer people stood in f 
window. I thought that it was a great c 
and T would sing just as well as I could. 

“Well; one day when father was out to work and 
mother was away at the murket I felt very happy. 
T was just twelve years old then, was ironing, and 
singing with all uiy might, 

«When L stopped, aman at the window clapped 
his hands, and said, “An, little girl, you sing like a 
ird.” 

“And who are you? [ asked. 

«Well, Pn. Helmesberger, I'm the musical di- 
rector from Vienna. I'm going to give some con- 
certs here in the village, and when I get throagh in 
Kaschan Um going back to Vienna; and if you 
want to go with me, I'll take you,’ he addeck 

“Then,” said Madame Cerster, laughing, “TI re- 
mentber how they fixed me up. Father was’ to p: 
for my tuition, and mother was to keep me. in 
clothes. T remember how Leried and langhed and 
sang all the way to Viennu. 


eg 
QUICKENED CONSCIENCE IN A DOG. 
A correspondent of the London Spectator tells the 
following dog-story: “A young fox-terrier, about 
cight months old, took a great fancy to a small 



























) brush, of Indian workmanship, lying on the draw- 


ing-room table. 


“It had been punished more than once for jumping 
on the table and taking it. On one occasion, the 
little dog was left alone in the room accidentally. 
On iy return, it jumped to greet me as usual, and I 
said, ‘Have you been a guod little dog while you 
have been left alone?” 

“Tinmediately it put its tail between its legs, and 
slunk off into an adjoining room, and brought back 
the little brush in its mouth from where it had hid- 

en it. 

“I was much struck with what appeared to me a 
remarkable instance of a dog possessing a con- 
science, and a few months afterward, finding it 
again alone in the room, T asked the same question, 
while patting it. 

“Atonce [saw it had been up to some mischief, for 
with the same look of shame it walked slowly to one 
of the windows, where it lay down, with its nose 
pointing to a letter bitten and torn into shreds. On 
a third occasion, it showed me where it had strewn 
A nmuber of little tickets ubout the floor, for doing 
which it had been reproved previously. [cannot 
account for these facts except by supposing the dog 
must have a conscience.” 


ar 
SEIZED BY A PANTHER. 


A California paper describes a thrilling scene 
which occurred at Soda Springs, on the Sacramento 
River: 


Last Thursday evening, about dark, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Campbell and Dick Mannon were sitting on 
the porch of the Soda Springs Hotel, while Mr. 
Campbell's little boy, aged about three years, was 
across the road, about tifty or sixty fect distant, 
amusing himself by cutting bushes with a little 
hatchet. Those on the poreh were startled and hor- 
ritied by observing a panther spring upon the child, 
and at the time supposed he was dangerously in 
jured, which would have been the case, no doubt, 
had not the child screamed, and those on the porch 
shouted excitedly, which ‘prevented the panther 
making a deadly spring, as he was evidently watch- 
ing and fearing the parties on the porch, 

Aa it was, the panther seized the child by the 
chin, one of the tusks of the upper jaw cutting 
his lip, and one in the lower jaw cutting his neck, 
while the paw of the beast struck and scratched him 
in the breast. The shouting and rushing towards 
the child by those on the porch caused the panther 
to make tracks up the mountain xpeedily, and after 

icking up the child and examining the wounds in- 
RctedeMannon returned to the house, and follow- 
ing it 'up the mountain, soon despatched the pan- 
ther, a hungry, lean-looking customer, measuring 
tive feet from tip to tip. 

‘i S- 
TWO CARELESS BOY: 

They “didn’t mean to,” but see what their care- 
lessness did! Boys who are thus careless are crimi- 
nal. 

Miss Nellie Griswold, a young lady about nineteen 

ears of age, Was fatally shot at the resid 
Searle in South Norwalk, Conn., by a 16 
of Mr. Searle, who had in his hand a pistol supposed 
to be unloaded. Another similar case occurred in 
ahouse at Norwich. A little boy visitor in some 
way obtained a small revolver. In sport he pointed 
and discharged it at the boy whom he was visiting. 
The bullet struck the lad’ in the mouth and tore 
away three of his teeth. But for the teeth probably 


the ball would have entered the boy’s brain and 
made a fatal wound. 
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HUNGRY TRAVELLER—First of all, have you a 
sole? Irish Landlady—A sowl, is it! Now, do I 
look like a baste?— Fun, 


THE Chinese liken a drunkard's nose to a light- 
house, warning us of the little water that passeth 
underneath. 

pat 


GENTLEMAN (by request of lady)—Conductor, 
this lady off at the next corner. Polite New Con- 
ductor —'Xense me sir; seems as how she's a-he- 
havin’ of herself; don’t seem no occasion for pro- 
ceedin’ to ’xtremes. 


A Dernorrer cured a long and severe attack of 
neuralgia by falling down stairs, while, on the other 
hand, a resident of Rockford, DL, lost hia sense 
of smell by falling down an embankment. “What's 
one man’s ment,” etc, 
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A man of noted health was asked how it was he 
seemed to be always well. ‘Tam not particular in my 
meals; [eat what f like; and whenever [ feel under the 
weather, I resort to my 
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which I keep always in the honse.”” Wise man, and eco- 
nomical a8 well. He does not resort to violent means for 
rehef, He uses Nature's remedy, in the shape of this 
Aperient 
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For the Companion. 
AN L’8 DIFFERENCE. 

“There's the importunate widow, again.”” 

It was a clerk in Mr Farmer's grocery and 
provision store who said this to another clerk, 
"The two laughed, exchanged winks, and walked 
back among the barrels and boxes in the rear, 
leaving Mr. Farmer under fire. 

‘The grocer stood by the scales. He had a 
long order before him that he waa filling for 
Mrs. Willey, who lived in the stone mansion at 
the head of Pearl Street. Her husband was 
President of the Gas Company; and so it was 
not strange that every night through the year 
her mansion blazed like Orion. 

It was Mr. Farmer's first order from Mrs. 
Willey, and he was filling it with great care, 
giving good weight, and putting up flawless 
goods, carefully wrapped and tied. A brand- 
new basket stood beside him, in which he was 
packing the neat bundles az they were made up. 

The widow, a tall, pale woman, with a timid 
step, moved forward to the counter, and stood 
straight across from him. He lifted his eyes to 
her face, and then went on weighing ont four 
pounds of citron. 

She waited. 

He kept on weighing and measuring, and do- 
ing up bundles and packing them in the new 
basket, giving no more attention to her than to 
the empty churn by which she was standing, 
and to whose dasher she was holding. The two 
clerks, back behind the soap - boxes, peered 
around the corners of the piles, enickering. 

“Mr. Farmer,” the widow said, at length, “I 
have come to see about my husband's bill for 
plants furnished to your wife.” 

“T haven't any wife, and you haven't any 
husband,” said Mr. Farmer, with something 
like a grin. 

The coarseness of this remark caused the 
woman to catch her breath. It even sobered the 
snickering faces peering from behind the soap- 
boxes, 

The widow's voice trembled as she answered, 
“You know, Mr. Farmer, that the plants were 
sold and delivered, and because my husband is 
dead, the more your honor should bind you to 
keep faith with his helpless ones. You know 
that the plants were delivered by your wife's or- 
der, with the agreement that they were to be 
paid for in groceries.” 

“T know I didn’t make any such agreement,”” 
he said. “I wouldn’t give a pound of salt for 
all the plants you could put into this store, for 
my own use. If Mrs. Farmer made such an 
agreement, you must look to her for the grocer- 
ies. She has left my house, and taken away all 
the plants.”” 

“That's no reason why I should lose a just 
debt." 

“Well, now, look here, Mrs. Wiley, I'm very 
bnay,”’ said the grocer, sharply. “I cannot give 
any more time to you. If you can settle with 
Mr. Farmer, do it,—have it out with her,—but I 
forbid you coming to this store again to bother 
ine. I cannot and shall not listen to you.” 

Mrs. Wiley did not reply. With eyes cast 
down, but with bright spots glowing on her 
cheeks, she turned and went into the street. 
Then she pulled the veil over her face, and 
walked along towards her home, crying. 

Shortly after the plants in question had been 
delivered to Mrs. Farmer, Mr, Wiley had gone 
into the army, for it was the spring of 1861. He 
died the next fall, at Fortress Monroe, leaving 
his family poor. Small chance, therefore, had 
the woman for indulging her heartache. 

The mother cannot sit, face in hands, when 
the children arecrying for bread. So the second 
day after she got news of her husband’s death, 
the widow began trudging about with a few 
small bills for collection. Pitinbly few and 
small they were, Mra. Farmer's being the larg- 
est. And now Mrs, Farmer had parted from 
her hnsband, and he refnsed to pay the bill. 
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AN L's DIFFERENCE. 


“What am I to do about it?” This was Mrs. 
Wiley’s question, as she walked on with a feel- 
ing that all the world was moving away, and 
leaving her behind. 

“The bill is of such an inconvenient size,” she 
thought. “It isn’t large enough to go to law 
about, and the money is too much for me to let 
go of lightly,”’ 

She found herself near Cousin Hannah's. 
“T'll go in, and ask her what I shall do,”’ she 
decided. 

She put her handkerchief under her veil, 
wiped away the tears, and had her face reason- 
ably tidied, when she presented herself and sub- 
mitted the question. 

‘Do?’ said Cousin Hannah, with prompt 
sharpness; “I’d tell him he was a pretty Chris- 
tian to cheat a dead soldier's widow.” 

“But that won't get me any money,”’ the 
widow suggested, 

“Then,” said Cousin Hannah, in another 
spasm of promptness, “I'd publish him!” 

“That wouldn’t make him pay the bill.” 

“But, don’t you see, my dear, it would ease 
your mind, and that is worth a great deal to one 
in your trying circumstances.” 

“But you don’t know how I need money. 
There isn’t anything due from my boarders, and 
they are hinting that mince-pies would taste 
good; and it'll soon be Thanksgiving, and where 
are the turkeys and the cranberry jelly to come 
from?" 





Mra. Wiley gave a heavy sigh, and Cousin 
Hannah gave a heavier one. 

“And when I opened for boarderr,”’ the widow 
continued, “I opened with a scant two pounds 
of coffee and not five pounds of sugar. I’m out 
of both, and I owe Mrs. Selvage a bow! of sugar. 
She has already sent twice for it. ITowe you # 
quart of rice, and a lump of butter, and two ta- 
blespoons of vanilla, and a pint of raisins, and a 
half cup of baking-powder, and three eggs.”” 

“Excuse me, Eliza, but it’s four eggs you bor- 
rowed,” said Consin Hannah. ‘Eggs are three 
bits a dozen,” she added, by way of justifying 
herself. ‘You remember it was four, don’t 
you?” 

“I don’t remember but three,” said the wid- 
ow. ‘My pudding recipe calls for three, and it 
was a pudding I wanted them for.” 

“whether it calls for three or three hundred, 
you borrowed four eggs from me,’’ said Cousin 
Hannah; “but I'm not going to let one egg 
hatch out hard words and feelings between me | 
and my own second cousin, especially when she 
looks so bewildered and lost-like as you look in 
a widow's cap and black bombazine.”” 

“J do feel bewildered and lost,” said Mra. 
Wiley, getting to her feet. ‘I owe so many and 
so much, I must go along, and try to do some- 
thing.” 

She went out of the house, hardly hearing 
Cousin Hannah’s exhortation to look on the 
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becanse he pays an honest debt to a soldier's 
widow. He hasn't done anything but his daty, 
and it isn’t worth while to hooray for him. But 
we'll have some mince-pies, won't we?’’ 

“Yes,”’ said the widow, “but first I must pay 
my debts. I've borrowed all over the neighbor- 
hood. Call Tommy, and Press, and Julie, and 
Luey, and we'll all go to work.” 

Ah! then there was a busy time! Six people! 
with quart measures, pint measures, bowls | 
pitchers, teacups and tumblers, went hurrying! 
up street and down, and across, and around 
corners, till the last spoonful of “the borrowed” 
was returned. 

Then the six went to work at the mince-meat. 
There was the chopping of the beef toa powder; 
the chopping of the crisp apples, and of the 
sticky citron and the creamy suet; the stoning 
of raisins; the grating of lemon peel; the grind- 
ing and measuring of spices; and all the other 
etceteras. It was a tedious work; but the. 
boarders had mince-pies at dinner the next day, 
while, snugly packed in crocks, was at least 
gallon of savory mince-meat, | 

Before there was time for another strait in the 
widow's affairs, board money began to come in. 
But never for one waking hour did she forget; 
the great relief that was brought to her in that 
brand-new basket. Deep down in her heart was 
Astrong, glowing gratitude towards Mr. Far- 
mer. And one day when she and Cousin Han- 
nah were on the street, she asked Hannah to go 
with her into his store, that she might express 
her thanks to him. He was at the counter, near! 
the door, when they entered. 

“I have come to thank you, Mr. Farmer,” she 
said directly, ‘‘for the basket of nice groceries 
you sent me. It was very kind of you, and I 
have brought you the bill for the plants re- 
ceipted.” 

“Groceries I sent yon!’’ he cried. “I never 
sent you any groceries."” 

He was aghast, and so was Mrs. Wiley. 

“Well,” Cousin Hannah snapped out, “if you 
didn’t send her groceries, you had ought to.” 

“There has been a mistake; somebody has 
made a horrible blunder;’’ and he turned and 
hurried back towards the stove as though he 
was going to kill himself, or somebody else. 

“He's in a fidget and perturbation,” Cousin i 
Hannah commented. | 

He spoke to a delivery-man, who stood by the 
stove. | 

“Do let's go before he eats us,”” Cousin Han- 





nah said, plucking at Mrs. Wiley’s sleeve. Mr. 
Farmer was now coming back to them 
Mrs. Wiley refused to run away. ‘“‘I want to 


know all about the mistake,” she said. 

“[hose groceries were meant for Mrs. Willey, 
who lives at the head of Pearl Street,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘You ought to have known it The 
delivery clerk made a mistake; he'll call for 
them. When will you be at home to deliver 
them?’ 

“My ankes!’”’ said Cousin Hannah, “how long 
do you s'pose things last in a boarding-honse, 
at Thanksgiving time? How much of that bas-! 
ketful is there left, Cousin Wiley?” 

“Only a little ginger,” faintly answered the, 
frightened woman. 

“Send your delivery-wagon around for it,” 
said Cousin Hannah, getting hold of Mrs. Wi- 
ley’s arm. 

They went off like constable and prisoner. 
At the door, Cousin Hannah turned and said,— 

“I advise you to make much of Mrs. Wiley’s 
receipt of the bill, for in heaven you're not 
credited with paying it. That widow’s debt | 
stands against you up there, and will keep on 
standing against you, till you stop pouting about | 
that mistake and are glad of it from the very. 
bottom of your heart.” ! 

Then the widow added, timidly,— : 

“T'll stop at Mrs. Willey’s, and explain that 
her goods were delivered to the wrong house, 
and it may prevent the loss of her custom to 
you.” 

The grocer made no reply, but worked away 
at tidying up the counter. The coming of 
Christmas, let us hope, found him a happier 
man; his wife had returned to him; and Mrs. 
Willey, at the head of Pearl, ordered her Christ- 
mas groceries from him. And Mrs. Wiley, at 
a more humble part of Pear! Street, also gave 
him an order for Christmas groceries; and to 
these last he added, with his compliments, some 
nice bunches of celery, which were the cause of 
Cousin Hannah’s saying to him, in an aside,— 

“I shouldn’t wonder, Mr, Farmer,—I shouldn't 
wonder, at all, if that old bill is now receipted in 
heaven.” 
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“No Fixe Worps.’’ — An illiterate soldier 
was noticed as always present at church when- 
ever Archbishop Whately preached at a chapel 
on a nobleman’s estate in Ireland. Some of the 
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gentlemen playfully took him to task for it, sup- 
posing it was due to the vulgar admiration of a 
celebrity. But the man had a better reason, 
and was able to give it. ‘That isn’t it at all. 
The Archbishop is easy to understand. There 
are no fine words in him. A fellow like me, 
now, can follow along and take every bit of it 
in,” 

aa ee 

A LOST PEARL. 


T do not know shere 1 lost it, 
For it slipped from a broken string. 
And far and away from my sight to-day 
It lies, a neglected thing. 


{ never dreamed half how precious 
Was my beantiful pearl tome 

‘Tall the grief of its loss, like an aching cross, 
1 bore over land and sea. 


You marvel! You do not divine it? 
T have lost what I could not lend; 
What I'll mourn while E hve, for no art can give 
‘To my heart the lost heart of ny friend. 
Sunday Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
In Six CHAPTERS.—CuHap. V. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Jerome took the first chance to speak to Tony. 

“Look here, Tony,” he said, ‘‘you hand over 
that money. Prof. Stemms says he paid you 
the money quick as it was earned.” 

“To be sartin he did, but didn’t I subscribe it 
right back to him to git ‘im a Christmas gif??” 

Tony looked like a martyr. 

“Haven't you got any of the money he paid 
you?” Jerome asked. 

“Aint got a pic’une to my back.” 

“Well, if you don’t get the money you owe 
me, you'll have something to your Lack. Pll 
have the overseer flog you!” 

“Den de folks would foun’ out yer’s been 
pickin’ cotton unbeknownst.” 

Jerome was too sadly conscious that this would 
be the outcome, and anything seemed better 
than this It was bad enough to fail in meeting 
his subscription,—to own, tacitly, that he had no 
money,—bnt to confess that he had been work- 
ing like a negro,—working in a sneaking way 
with a negro, and that he had been victimized 
by a negro,—to the misguided lad, with his false 
pride, no humiliation could exceed this. He felt 
that he could not proceed against Tony, and it 
was evident, too, that Tony understood and ap- 
preciated his position. 

“And so my money is in Billy’s purse?” said 
Jerome. 

“Well, yon see, I wouldn't neber put it in dar 
ef Maas Billy hadn’t kep’ ’suadin’ me on,”’ said 
Tony. 

“Well, you get it out. If you don’t, I'll beat 
you black and blue!”’ snid Jerome, 

“Black an’ blue!’’ snickered Tony. ‘Yer 
couldn't do it. I’s black es charcoal a’ready.”” 

“Well, you get that money, or I'll beat you to 
marmalade:”” 

Jerome could not eat his supper that night. 
Neither could he study or sleep. But all his 
thinking and worry brought no relief. He could 
see no way of escape from his trouble. 

And the morning for payment came. 

“Well, now, Rome, where’s that money?” 
said Billy, bending over the shoes he was Incing. 

“I didn’t promise to pay it before breakfast,” 
Jerome answered, trying to speak lightly. 

“When will you pay it?” said Billy. ‘Name 
your hour.”” 

“Wait and see,” said Jerome. 

“I can promise to wait, but I don’t promise to 
see,’’ said Billy, as Jerome passed out to the 
breakfast-room. 

The days were among the shortest of the year, 
and the breakfast was late. Volney said she 
must hurry, and after eating the top half of a 


' beaten biscuit, she rose from the table, adding 


that this was the day for her music-lesson. 

She left the room, but instead of hastening 
away to take the detested lesson, and to have 
her fingers rapped by the inexorable Miss Hohi- 
day, m spectacles, Volney went into the com- 
pany-room,—the same where you first saw Je- 
rome and Billy There she secreted herself 
behind the chimney-screen, the one with the 
gorgeous spread-tail peacock on it 

The days had hardly yet been cold enough to 
make the opening of the fireplace necessary. 
Voiney had neglected to practise her music-les- 
son in playing hop-scotch with Billy, and she 
dreaded meeting her teacher; so she meant to 
shirk her lesson,—to hide behind the fire-screen 
for two hours. 

She had scarcely got the chimney-screen set- 
tled when Billy came into the room on his way 
to school. Volney saw him distinctly through a 
hole in the screen. She saw him go to a little 
looking-glass, hanging on the wall, exactly op- 
posite the fireplace. 

Under the glass was a small candle-stand. On 
this he laid his cap, and books, and a purse,—a 
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small buckskin pouch, in which rattled the coin 
for Prof. Stemms's Christmas present. He but- 
toned up his coat, made some passes at his hair, 
then he gathered up his books and other things, 
except his purse, and went his way. 

He was scarcely gone when Volney saw Je- 
rome enter the room. He, too, stopped before 
the little looking-glass, and she saw his face in 
it, looking pale, and more troubled than ever. 
He drew a little wooden comb from his pocket, 
and in an absent way, combed his straight black 
hair. He picked up his cap with a listless air, 
and then a swift change came over both face 
and manner, as in a sudden waking from a 
dream, 

He took the parse. Volney heard the clinking 
of coin,—a low, muffled clinking. She surmised 
that he would drop the purse into his pocket, 
and restore it to Billy at the academy. 

But he stood there, turning it over and over. 
He glanced around the room, and then he un- 
tied the purse; and Volney, trembling, gasping, 
behind the screen, gazing, with fascinated gaze, 
as upon some ghastly spectacle, felt that she was 
looking into the secrets of a tempted soul 

Her impulse was to cry aloud, as to one in 
mortal peril, and arrest her cousin before the 
end. But she would tlus betray herself. In- 
deed, she was so filled with horror that she could 
not think intelligently. She could only hide her 
eyes in her trembling hands, that she might not 
witness the wretched deed to which this soul 
was moving. 

No sooner did she hear Jerome pnesing out of 
the door than, ashamed of her own guilt, and 
afraid of it, Volney came with eager haste from 
her hiding-place. Ske saw the purse on the 
stand. She did not touch it. She would as 
soon have thought of putting her hand on a 
murdered body. She got on her sun-bonnet and 
hurried off to her music-lesson, cured forever of 
mean trickery,—realizing, with a new vividness, 
that a scolding, 2 beating, anything, was better | 
then a stained soul. 

Jerome had stopped at the little candle-stand, 
with a heart almost stultified with wretched- 
ness. He had the feeling of a doomed creature 
It would be but a few brief hours before all the* 
school would know that he had failed to meet 
his subscription. It seemed to his preternatu-! 
rally sensitive soul that a life-ruin was advanc- 
ing upon him. 

‘Then he saw the purse,—at once recognized it 
as the purse which had been made up for Prof. 
Stemms’s present. Swift as an avalanche, the | 
temptation bore down upon him. His own, 
money, which he had earned at cotton-picking, 
was in that purse. What would be the harm of, 
taking three dollars, —his own money, —and, 
handing it to Billy to be put straight back in the i 
purse? He would not be taking it for his own! 
benefit, and nobody would be harmed. 

As soon as he reached the school-room, Billy 
met him. 

“T've lost my purse, with all the money for 
the present Did you see anything of it on the 
way?” Billy was smiling, as though no calam- 
ity was feared. 

“I saw it on the candle-stand in the sitting- 
room,” said Jerome, flushing. 

“Why couldn't you bring it to a fellow?” said 
Billy. ‘Some of thein darkies will help them- 
selves from it. There never was one of them 
who wouldn't steal.” 

That evening, Jerome was the first of the two 
who was home from school. 

When Billy came in, he took eager possession 
of his purse. Pouring out the contents on the 
little stand, he proceeded to count the money. 
Jerome stood by watching him, with a pale face, 
but steady eye. He had braced himself to meet 
Billy’s discovery of missing money. 

Volney, too, was there. She stood a little 
apart, her eyes now on the tell-tale money, now 
fixed in curious scrutiny on her cousin’s face. 

“Twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents!” at 
length Billy announced. ‘Three dollars gone! 
That thief Tony’s got it, I know he has!’’ 

Volney shot a quick, startled glance at Je- 
rome’s face She wondered if he would not 
speak, and relieve Tony from the unjust suspi- 
cion 

“‘Are you sure you have counted right?” said 
Jerome. ‘And are you sure about the amount 
you had?” 

“To be sure I’m sure,” said Billy. “I’ve 
counted it overa hundred times; you know I 
have, You've seen me count it more’n a hun- 
dred times.”” 





“TI never paid much attention to your count- 
ing,” said Jerome, lending the way out of the 
room. 

“T'll make that black rogue pay for this,” said 
Billy, following Jerome, and wagging his fat 
head. “I'll have the overseer give him a good 


Volney sat down to the table with the boys, 
unable to cat anything, so sore was her distress. 
‘Would Jerome be so mean, such a dastard, as to 
let a poor little black boy suffer this great injus- 
tice? How could she stand by and see it? And 
yet she could make no move in the matter with- 
out betraying her own guilty attempt to deceive. 

After supper, Jerome, in the quiet manner 
which was becoming more and more habitnal to 
him, handed the amount of his subscription to 
Billy. And Volney trembled. It was exactly 
the amount missed from the purse. How could 
Billy help marking the coincidence? 
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A REMINISCENCE OF NAPOLEON. 


Despite the fearful sufferings which he inflicted 
upon their country, Napoleon is still an object uf 
strange and half-saperstitious admiration to the 
Russians. 

The few survivors of those who stood face to face 
with him daring the terrific struggle of 1812 are 
never weary of descanting upon the exploits of the 
“White Czar.” They magnify the stubborn hardi- 
hood against which his attack spent itself in vain. 

Many a white-haired invalid who creeps along the 
Kreinlin Boulevard on a summer afternoon will 
brighten up at the first mention of Borodino or 
Krasnoe, and begin to hum, in a thin, piping voice, 
the old Russian camp-song: 

“Barklai de Tolli 1 Kutouzoff 

F* dvaynaltzatom godu morozill Frantzouzoff.”" 
(Barclay de Tolli and Kutouzoff froze the French 
in the year 12). 

Avery pictaresque souvenir of this kind was given 
me by Gen. S—, the oldest survivor of the ‘Mos- 
cow year,” who, as a young subaltern of artillery, 
served in Kutouzoff's army during the whole cam- 
paign. 

“My father,” said the veteran, “commanded the 
third battery of the Great Redoubt, which covered 
our centre at Borodino; and I was beside him on 
the morning of the battle. 

“I was a mere boy then, not yet fourteen, and this 
was my first battle; so that I had no idea, till long 
afterwards, what a gigantic fight it really was. 

“I can remember, aa if it were only yesterday, how 
I pleased myself with the sight of the long blue lines 





‘of French infantry in the distance, with the glitter 


of the bayonets running along them like foam on the 
crest of a wave. 

“But when the guns began to fire, the smoke hang 
so thickly in the air (the morning being damp and 
foggy) that I could see nothing but the men who 
were close beside me. 

“I was soon too busy to have any time for think- 
ing, for more than half of our gunners were killed 
before we had been at it an hour, and I had to serve 
the powder with my own hands. 

“Backwards and forwards I went, mechanically, 
like one in a dream, for the tremendous din of the 
battle, with so many hundred cannon all tiring at 
once, the whistle and crash of the shells, the crackle 
of musketry, the countless hoofs thundering over 
the ground, the French yell mingling with the Rus- 
sian hurrah, made my head fairly reel. 

“So it went en and on, as if it would never end. 
All the men of our battery had been thrice killed 
off to the last man, and thrice replaced by fresh sol- 
diers. 

“Two-thirds of our guns were dismounted, and 
the earth was torn up by the shot till it looked like 
a ploughed field. Every now and then, a3 I went to 
and fro, I would miss a man at my elbow, and sud- 
denly see a great splash of blood just where he had 
been. 

“But my head was in such a whirl that I hadn't 
time to feel frightened; and even if I had, the sight 
of my father's face, so quiet and firm in the very 
thick of it all, would have steadied me at once. 

“It must have been towards evening (though to 
me it seemed as if days upon days had passed since 
it first began) when the cannonade ceased all at 
once, and the sudden silence after that deafening 
uproar seemed to fall upon me like a blow. 

“Then, all at once, there began a strange sound 
far away in the distance, like a heavy rain pattering 
upon dry leaves. It got louder and louder every 
moment, till suddenly there broke ont of the smoke 
just in front of us a great mass of bright points and 
moving figures. I had just time to creep undera 
gun-carriage, when over me swept the whole charge. 
of the French Cuirassiers of the Guard, fourteen 
thousand strong, pouring into the redoubt like a 
wave of the sea, 

“That charge broke our centre, and ended the 
battle. 

“When the din of the last struggle had died away, 
and all was quiet again, I crept out and began to 
look about me. Night was beginning to fall, and 
away to the west the sky was all in a blaze, where 
the shells had set fire to the village of Borodino; 
but where I was, not a sound could be heard except 
the low moaning of the wounded. 

“All around me, the dead were strewn over the 
ground like leaves, crushed and trampled out of all 
shape by the charging horsemen. 

“Within three paces of me lay my father, so disfig- 
ured that I hardly knew him; and beside him was a 
French officer whom I afterwards heard named as 
Colonel Caulaincourt, who had led the charge, and 
been shot dead in the very moment of victory. 

“Suddenly I heard voices and the trampling of 
hoofs, and up came a group of horsemen in rich 





cowhiding.”” 





uniforms. It was Napoleon and his staff, who were 
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coming to look at the buttletield; and I had heard 
most of them described so often that I knew them 
ata glance. 

“There were the grim faces of Raff and Darn, and 
Soult’s brawny chest and bread, high forehead, and 
old Nanzoatz, with the sabre-scar across his cheek, 
and Ney’s hard face and bull-dog jaw, and dandified 
Murat, with his laced jacket, and white feathers, 
nnd his long dark curls, and the little riding-whip in 
his hand, just like a circus rider. 

“Then suddenly the group parted, and there, in 
the midst, on a white horse, sat a swmall figure in 
cocked hat and gray coat; and I knew in a moment 
that this was the man himself. 

“There he was, calm and cool as ever, after all 
the butchery of the great battle—a real man of mar- 
ble, in whom human blood had never glowed, and a 
human heart never beat. There was a look in those 
cold gray eyes of his as if he saw Moscow some- 
where in the sky, and could see nothing between. 

“<Bravo!’ cried Murat, waving his hand; ‘that 
last charge trod them down like grass! We have 
beaten them to some purpose, to-day!” 

«+ We've paid dearly for it, though,’ growled Ney; 
‘at least half the army is knocked over. Would it 
not be better to fall back a little, and wait for rein- 
forcements?’ 

“Then Napoleon turned and looked at him, just 
asa statue might have done. 

““¢Thou counselling retreat, Michel? That is a 
new thing indeed! No, no falling back for me; I 
must date my balletin from Moscow. And as for 
the army, when you want an omelette, you've got to 
break a few eggs!” 

“The moment I heard ¢haé, all my sorrow at our 
defeat vanished; for I felt that the man who could 
speak so of the slaughter of a hundred thousand 
men must be forsaken by God, and on the brink of 
a terrible fall; and even so it came to pass,” 
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STEALING MELONS. 


Grant was born some time after the fall of Vicks- 
burg. His “mammy” boasts that she saw “Gineral 
Grant onct,”’ but there is an opinion current among 
those who know Hannah that she draws on her 
imagination when she tells what she has seen in her 
wanderings. 

I am inclined to think that her account of her 
meeting with that General, and his asking her to 
name her boy after him, is, to say the least, rather 
apocryphal. Grant’s great name has, Sir Peter 
Chillingly to the contrary, notwithstanding, had no 
effect on his character. He isa regular little vaga- 
bond, liar, and in a small way, a thief. 

Mr. Henry, on whose place this young hopeful 
lives, turning the corner of the house one morning, 
saw Grant a little way ahead of him, with a tin 
bucket in his hand. Grant saw him at once, darted 
under the house, and then came out without the 
bucket. 

This roused Mr. Henry’s suspicion. He called to 
mind many instances in which he had caught Grant 
pilfering. “Come here, you young rascal!’ he 
cried. 

“What has I done?” asked Grant, with an injured 
air. 

“That's just what I want to know! What was in 
that bucket?” 

“LT haint got no bucket,” sullemly. 

“Bat you had one a moment ago."* 

“*Deed, Mr. Hinry, you is ‘staken! 
no bucket.”” 

“Do yon think I’m blind? Go under that house 
at once, and bring me that bucket.” 

Very slowly, Grant crept under the house, when, 
getting behind a pillar, and as he thought, out of 
sight, he emptied the contents of the bucket on the 
ground. 

An exclamation from Mr. Henry told him this 
piece of strategy had failed, and much crestfallen, 
he “scooped” the sugar back into the bucket, and 
came out. On being taxed with his roguery, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“I ‘clar’ ’fo’ goodness, Mr. Hinry, I haint stole 
nuffin!” 

“Where did you get this sugar, then?” 

“I didn’t ’tend fer ter stole hit, Mr. Hinry. I 
wus just gwine ter borry hit till I c’u’d sell dem 
watermillions and pay yer.” 

“Perhaps you will borrow my watermelons, too!” 
exclaimed Mr. Henry, indignantly. Grant assumed 
an injured look. 

“You's sp'ilin’ my repertishun by such talk es 
that,"*he said. “You aint never kotched me a-steal- 
in’ nothin’ o” yourn, sah.” 

“Nothing except this sugar and a good many other 
things,” Mr. Henry answered, angrily, and he add- 
ed, sternly, “It won’t be good for you if I catch you 
in my melons.” 

Grant retreated to the quarter, muttering, “Mus’ 
think I's his nigger! Let ’im knows I don’t ‘long 
ter ‘im’ 'Twon't be good fer me! Umph! Wat 
kin ‘edo ter me? Jest kase 'e’s white, thinks ’e kin 
do anything! I'd jist like ter see *im lay his han’ on 
me!” 

“What yer grumblin’ "bout now?” demanded Han- 
nah, who was standing, with arms akimbo, in her 
cabin door, “Whar has you been, an’ what am de 
matter wif yer?" 

“Mr. Henry’s been busin’ me,” sald Grant, sul- 
“Talkin’ "bout my stealin’ his ole watermil- 


I didn’t hab 





“Why didn't yer talk back ter 'im? I don’t b'lieve 
yer's got de keridge of a chicken. Yer orter be 
‘shamed o° yerse’f ter stan’ an’ let a good-fer- 
nuffin white man talk ter yer dat way.”” 





At nine o’clock that night, Grant stole from his 
mammy’s door. Getting clear of the quarter, he 
crept along, following the angle of the rail-fence, 
and thus keeping himself in the shadows. 

He heard 2 noise. What was it? A man’s tread, 
or only the rustling of some animal in the grass? 
Grant crouched close against the fence and listened. 
‘The sound, whatever it was, was hushed, and reas- 
sured, he resumed his way. 

How still everything was, and the moonlight, how 
beautiful! The stars twinkled in the calm blue of 
the summer sky, and the soft night wind was heavy 
with the fragrance of honeysuckle and mimosa. 

Grant glided on, now and then muttering to him- 
self, almost inaudibly, “I’s mos’ dere now! Golly! 
won't Mr. Hinry be mad when he fin’s dem whop- 
pers gone? He'll ‘spect me, too! but kin ’e probe 
it? Le’me see! I guess I'll ’tend ter hab a chill, 
an’ mamuy’ll say I’s been dreffal sick all night. I 
kin play possum, you bet I kin!” 

And Grant almost choked with laughter over his 
plan for deceiving the rightful owner of “dem 
whoppers.”” 

He climbed the rail-fence in the dense shadows of 
® magnolia tree, and dropping softly on the other 
side, found himself among the vines. Grant stooped 
over one of the largest in the patch. 

“‘Dese yere watermillions is mons’ous temptin’,” 
he said. “Muster been a big watermillion, like dis 
yer, dat tempted Ebe! Golly! ‘nough to tempt Ga- 
ble hissif! Lemme see! I don't b’lieve I c’u’d tote 
more’n one of dese whoppers. Golly, dough, ef I 
eats one, den I kin tote two, one in my stomich, an’ 
one in my han’s!”* 

Having reached this conclusion, Grant raised the 
melon as high as he could, then threw it to the 
gm@und. The melon broke, and he proceeded to 
gorge himself. He was so absorbed that he started 
and yelled when a hand was fiercely imbedded in 
his wool. 

“Hush your yelling! Do you want to wake the 
dead?” exclaimed a hollow voice. Grant began to 
shiver. He screwed himself round until he caught 
a glimpse of his captor. The thing was tall, and 
clothed in white, but what startled Grant most was 
that it seemed to carry ite head, not on its shoul- 
ders, but under its arm. Grant was certain that it 
was a ghost. Again it demanded, “Do you want to 
wake the dead?” 

“Oh, no, sah!" Grant faltered. 

“You're stealing melons. Do you know where the 
wicked go when they are dead?” and the ghost 
clutched him by the throat. 

“O Jerusalem! lemme go! lemme go!” cried 
Grant. “I'll never take de melons agin! Lemme 
go! lemme go!” 

“Start, then!” said the ghost, in a solemn voice. 
“If I catch you here again, you'll wish you'd never 
been born!” and the ghost gave him a kick that 
knocked him down. 

When Grant scrambled to his feet, and cast a 
breathless look around, the figure was nowhere to 
be seen. This sudden disappearance was awful! 
He paused a moment, with his jaw dropped, and his 
knees trembling, and then he was tumbling head- 
long over the fence, and scudding towards the quar- 
ter. He avolded the fence corners now as much as 
he had sought them a half-hour before. In fact, he 
only felt safe in the lightest path he could find. 
From every tree and patch of shade, he expected 
that white figure to start. When he reached his 
mammy’s door, he was in a wretched condition. 

«What's der matter wif yer?” Hannah demanded, 
when she had drawn him in and shut the door. 

“Did Mr. Hinry kotch yer?” “What skeered 
yer?” «Did a dog git arter you, honey?” 


“No, ’ Grant stammered; ‘no, de g’oses got arter 
me.” 


«Well, I never!" 

“G’oses! whar wus dey?” 

“What dey do ter yer, chile?” 
all sides. 

Grant related bis adventure to several wonder- 
ing listeners, and when he had finished, an old 
woman remarked, “I allers told you dat field was 
haunted, and now you see hit is. Dar wusa battle 
fit dar in de war,” and she shook her head solemnly. 

“So yer did, sister Sally,” they all said, shaking 
their heads also. 

Was there a ghost? We can only say that Mr. 
Henry seemed very much tickled at something the 
next time he saw Grant. B. C. Berry. 

ge 

EVILS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

The Boston Advertiser, discoursing about the fri- 
volity of American society and the-raw, undisci- 
plined young girls which make it unpleasant, says: 

“The causes are several; easily detected, perhaps 
as easily remedied if the proper measures were 
taken. The very superficial method of educating 
girls among the more fortunate classes, the little 
discipline used by parents at home, and the want of 
Independence shown in managing a family, so that 
a man who has $5,000 a year hates to tell his chil- 
dren that they must not ape the possessor of $50,000 
a year, are among the causes of this evil. 

“Then, too, the great watering-places and summer 
resorts are perfect hotbeds for forcing the prema- 
ture growth of evil qualities—vanity, ambition, and 
silly emalation in finery, making women of the 
world of children who should be thinking of noth- 
ing graver than their games, their dolls and their 
little lessons. 

“Late hours, improper excitement and indigesti- 
ble food at children’s parties, have in the Inst fifty, 
years taken the bloom off the youth of America 
very much. 

“These social gatherings, which are productive of 
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much injury to young children, are an essentially 
modern feature, and it is said that they were intro- 
duced by her majesty Queen Victoria. 

“It is to be hoped that this is false, for it seems as if 
she had shown so much good sense in other ways, 
‘officially’ and socially, that it must be a bit of 
scandal. 

“At all events, they are a very doubtful and objec- 
tionable amusement for children, and it is not say- 
ing too hard a thing to lay many social shortcomings 
to this cause.” 

ig 
“GANG WI’ A SMILE.” 


They say that life's short, and they dinna say wrang, 
For the Jangest that live can ne’er ca’ it lang; 

Then, since it 1s sae, make it pleasant the while; 

If tt gang by sac soun, let it gang wi’ a smile. 


——o—___. 
For the Companion. 


BOARDED BY WRECKERS. 


"Dolph, the Belgian, was certainly the most un- 
promising “green hand” that ever shipped on board 
a Provincetown whaler. Especially was he back- 
ward in learning to steer. 

Onur captain, who was obstinate, arbitrary, and a 
bully withal, vowed that he should learn, or he 
would know the reason why. 

The Belgian, on the other hand, stolidly asserted 
that he could ‘‘nefer learn, no, not in one t’ousan’ 
year.” 

All the same, "Dolph took his regular two hours 
at the wheel under the personal supervision of Cap- 
tain Jones. We of the forecastle used to say that 
while "Dolph was writing his name in the tortuous 
wake of the schooner, the vessel made far more lee- 
way than headway, be the wind never so fair. 

A trifling deviation from the true course seems a 
small thing in itself, but when persisted in day by 
day, one inevitably comes to grief. And we always 
felt that the error in reckoning which brought about 
the result of which I shall further speak, was due in 
no small measure to the Belgian’s eccentric steering. 

We were running with a free wind one night 
through Providence Channel, expecting to make 
Harbor Island, around which we were to cruise in 
the morning. 

Suddenly there was a cry of “Breakers ahead and 
under the lee bow!” from the look-ont. 

“Hard down your wheel!” shouted Captain Jones, 
and the blundering Belgian commenced to heave the 
spokes up with all his might. 

But it did not matter much, and perhaps on the 
whole was a fortunate mistake; for the added impe- 
tus, when we struck, carried us completely over the 
firat reef into a comparatively deep space of water. 

The schooner was brought into the wind, both an- 
chors let go, and like Paul and his shipwrecked 
companions, we “wished for the day.” 

“Well, old stupid, you've done it now,” was the 
general acclamation, as after the sailx were lowered 
and furled we were sent below with injunctions to 
“stand ready for a call.” 

“He shoot not ha’f made me to shteer!"” was the 
undisturbed answer, and ’Dolph proceeded to light 
his pipe, as if running on to a reef were a matter of 
little importance. 

Daylight shew us our unpleasant situation. We 
lay in a sort of basin, of which the half submerged 
reef upon which we had struck formed the outer 
rim. On every side of us, masses of coralline forma- 
tion rose above the surface, while to leeward, a pis- 
tol shot distant, the surf broke continuously against 
the inaccessible sides of Harbor Island. 

Two hours of careful sounding discovered a nar- 
row opening in the reef, through which, if it held 
calm, and the land breeze Sontinued light, we hoped 
to warp our vessel. 

Having hove short on our two auctor: a five-inch 
hawser was bent to a light kedge, which being taken 
out ahead, was let go from the boat. Then raising 
our anchors to their cat heads, the hawser was taken 
to the windlass and we began to heave ahead. 

While thus employed two dirty white schooners 
ran down to us, and anchored just outside the reef. 
“Them wreckers,” said the mate, glancing up from 
his work, “smell out a vessel ashore like crows do 
carrion,” and then we knew who our strange visitors 
were. 

It required no stretch of imagination to see in the 
body ot dark-browed, heavily-bearded men, who 
swarmed over our side from their boats, with cries 
and strange oaths, a correct representation of a pi- 
ratical crew. 

They were for the most part Spanish, or French 
Creoles, with here and there a swarthy Spaniard. 
All were armed with long sheath-knives, and each 
proceeded speedily to make himself very much at 
home, entering cabin and forecastle with an inde- 
pendant nonchalance, which seemed to say, “Help 
yourselves if you can;—we’re the strongest.” 

“S'pose you give us two tousan’ dollar, we get 
you out of dis, eh, capitano?” demanded the leader, 
a tall, sharp-nosed man, with a restless black eye, 
which seemed to take in everything at a glance. 

But Captain Jones, who had fortified himself 
with a draught of Dutch courage from his private 
store, answered surlily, that he didn’t want any 
help. 

Just then the ever unfortnnate "Dolf, leaving his 
windlass-brake, approached Captain Jones, and 
preferred a modest request for a pound of tobacco. 
“To schmoke mit mine pipe, cap’n,” he added, in 
complacent explanation. 

T might remark in passing that he did not get it. 
What he did get may be inferred from the cool re- 
mark of the wrecking captain, who savagely ob- 
served, “S'pose J dat man and cap'n strike me like 
dat — 





Trae he did not conclude his amiable speech in 
words, but he tapped the handle of his knife with 
great emphasis. 

“So you no will give us not’ing, cap’n?” continued 
the wrecker, after a brief conference with his men. 

“Not a penny,” was the short answer, as the 
schooner slowly but surely wound her way out 
through the reefs and hummocks towards deep wa- 
ter,—“‘Heave away, lads.” 

“<All right,” returned the other, with an unpleas- 
ant smile, “then we take un poco for de trouble we 
b’en to.”” 

And reaching down the after companion-way, he 
took the case containing the captain’s binocnlar 
glasses and hung about his neck, in the coolest man- 
ner possible. In vain Captain Jones danced up and 
down in impotent fury as he ordered us, his crew, 
to protect the vessel's property. Not a man stirred. 

Why should we? Fourteen to thirty are small 
odds. And perhaps there was a secret satisfaction 
at seeing our tyrant despoiled; who shall say? 

I know that even the mate secretly grinned, as & 
tall mulatto came out of the after cabin, gravely 
wearing the captain’s go-ashore hat, closely followed 
by others, who bore various small articles, inclnd- 
ing, if I remember aright, an entire suit of his 
“best” clothes. 

But having recovered our kedge, we were obliged 
to take it out again in the boat, and as we returned 
to the veasel, our visitors took their departure, 
waving their hands politely, as we rowed by them. 

Iam inclined to think that as we heard the voico 


of Captain Jones, in mad execration, hurling | 


mingled threats and epithets after them, a solemn 
wink might have been exchanged among our bort's 
crew. 

I know that Bob Smith whispered, “Bully for the 
wreckers,” and even the phlegmatic ’Dolf chuckled, 
“Oh, dot vas goot,” seemingly regarding this pillag- 
ing operation as an act of retributive justice against 
our bullying Captain Jones. 

Mind you, this was utterly and thoroughly wrong, 
and like most other misdeeds, was punished,—very 
shortly afterwards, too. For on coming aboard our 
schooner, we found that these exponents of retrila- 
tive justice had not confined their thieving to the 
cabin. 

They had entered the forecastle and taken oil- 
skins, sea-boots and clothes. They had even dis- 
possessed us of bedding and blankets, only leaving 
such as were of an inferior class. Our sea-chests 
and clothes-bags were emptied; our tobacco had 
vanished. 

‘Ah me, what a wail arose! And Captain Jones 
consolatorily asserted that he was glad of it,— 
served us right for being such cowards. 

Such another looking crew of ragamuffins never 
landed on terra firma as we were, when, after get- 
ting clear of the coral reefs, we finished our voyage 
and arrived in Provincetown. 

And Iam convinced that the pirates which once 
infested the Caribbean Sea are not yet wholly ex- 
tinct, which is all I know about wreckers. 

F. H. ConvERSE. 


———_+o—__—_ 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ABOUT MITES AND TICKS. 


By Archer. 

Of all forms of life, none perhaps prove more 
vexatious to man and beast than the ticks and 
mites, Linnzus enumerates no leas than thirty-five 
species, to which he gave the Latin or scientific 
name of Acarus; of which some are inhabitants of 
the earth, others of water. 

Some of these first live among stones, or upon 
trees, while many exist upon the bodies of animals, 
even making their home underneath their skin. 

‘The constant improvement which the microscope 
las undergone has led to the discovery of many 
new species since the day of the ‘Great Naturalist,” 
and it is now known.that no living form, animal or 
vegetable, whether of the “heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that isin the water under 
the earth,” is without its parasite. 

Mites and ticks are distinguished by eight legs, 
two eyes—one on either side of the head—and two 
jointed tentacles, or feelers; the females are always 
oviparous; that is, they deposit eggs from which 
the young are afterwards hatched. Let us look atn 
few of the best known species. 

All my readers are doubtless familiar with the 
minute animals which live upon the outside of 
cheeses, which seem to be hardly more than parti- 
cles of dust, moved by @ current of air. Huta 
glance through the magnifying glass reveals the 
fact that they are perfect living forms, which per- 
form all the functions of life as thoroughly as 
creatures of greater bulk. 

‘We find a small head,—so small asto be altogether 
out of proportion to the body,—provided with a 
sharp snont, and a mouth like that of the common 
field-mole. Their power of vision is acute. Each 
of their feet is armed with two tiny sharp claws, 
with which they very nicely take hold of anything. 
Their strength is perfectly astonishing, being en- 
tirely out of proportion to their size. 

‘This species deposita its eggs like the spider, from 
which the young are hatched perfect in form, and 
nowise different from the adults, except in point of 
size. They undergo no afterchange, except that 
they cast their skins as often as they become too 
small for their increased bulk. Dy placing them be- 
tween two pieces of slightly concave glass, they 
may be kept alive for months, and their growth and 
the shedding of their jackets observed from time to 
time, by means of the microscope. 

In warm weather, ‘tho eggs hatch in about four- 
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teen days, but in winter are delayed a week 
longer. The minuteness of the eggs may be 
imagined when it is known that ninety million 
could be placed within a sinall pigeon’s egg. 

Several varieties of this mite are found upon 
other substances, as flour, malt dust, Indian and 
oatmeal, ete. Malt mites are by far the most 
nimble, and are covered with longer hairs, but 
their habits are the same. Another kindred 
species lives a vagabond life, ranging wherever 
food may be found, and are often seen upon old 
leather, cloth, etc., in 
the form of a white dust 
or mould, which is sel- 
dom suspected to be a 
form of animal life. 

hese are so tenacious 
of life that a celebrated 
naturalist kept one for 
eleven months on the 
point of a needle for con- 
venience in studying it 
under the microscope. 

Tropical America fur- 
nishes several species, 
among others the san- 
guinaria, or bloud-suck- 
er, which attacks the legs a 
of pedestrians, giving 
rise to sores and inflammation, and when once 
fast is removed only with great difculty. 

The itch acarus is well known to physicians, 
and is found only as the result of infection, 
or of poverty and filth, inhabiting the pustules 
of the disease which gives to it its name. It is 
pure white in color, oval in shape, with a point- 
ed head, and resembles a minute turtle. 

The ovinus, or sheep-tick, is familiar to all 
farmers’ boys, as a parasite peculiar to sheep, 
though it often attaches itself to long-haired 
dogs, and even to man; but if left to itself, it 
would not thrive upon either of the latter. In 
pastures frequented by sheep they are frequent- 
ly abundant, and are a constant cause of annoy- 
ance to boys, attaching themselves to their bare 
legs and fect, inserting their heads under the 
skin, when they are with difficulty extracted, as 
the body readily separates from the head, which 
remaining, gives rise to an irritation that fre- 
quently becomes an ugly ulcer. 

The sheep-tick has a flat, roundish body, yel- 
lowish white in color, with a single round spot 
upon the back. The head is very small and 
black, the mouth bifid, and antennz, or feelers, 
elubshaped, and of equal length with its snout. 
The legs are short and black, but the body is 
scarcely distinguishable. Its presence upon the 
flocks may be easily discovered by the green 
spots it causes on the wool; and when the fleece 
is shorn from the animal these parasites are cap- 
able of sustaining life therein for some months 
afterwards. 

Insects have numerous parasites, which are ex- 
tremely minute, being visible only by means of 
the microscope. The most common of these is a 
little red mite, which rejoices in the terrific sci- 
entific name of Astoma parusiticum, a title 
seemingly disproportionate to its size. It infests 
bees, beetles, and the common honee fly, being 
most abundant under the wings and legs, where 
they join the body. 

A beautiful little species is the scarlet tree- 
mite, which inhabits 
trees and shrubs, par- 
ticularly currant bush- 
es, where it attains its 
largest size, and is dis- 
coverable to the naked 
eye. Aclose inspection 
of the fruit will usually 
reveal great numbers ot 
these pretty mites. An- 
other species of similar 
color is found only un- 
derneath the earth, 
commonly on turnips, 
cirrots, etc. 

In South America 
and the West Indies is 
fonnd a small mite, or 
tick, known as the ‘‘jigger,”’ or “‘chigo,”’ which 
has a proboscis longer than its body. The sand, 
and walls of old mud huts, are its favorite lurk- 
ing-places, and it proves an insufferable pest. It 
is the females alone that are troublesome, as 
they seek to attach themselves to human beings 
solely for the purpose of depositing their eggs. 

‘The great toe is the most vulnerable point, 
near to, or just under, the nail. When an en- 
trance underneath the skin is gained, the hind- 
most segment of the body swells up in a won- 
derful manner, so that the fore part of the body 
and the head appear as mere appendages to a 
bladder as large as asmall pea. This bladder, 
or aac, contains the eggs, or larve, which, if 
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through the tissues and give rise to troublesome 
ulcers, which, if neglected, not unfrequently de- 
mand the removal of the member in order to 
save the safferer's life. 

The negroes, however, are very dextrous in 
removing these pests, if the sac is unbroken, 
seldom failing by the aid of a needle in secur- 
ing it uninjured. They say they love the “‘tick- 
ler,” because of the pleasurable sensation it 
causes when boring, and fora few hours after 
its entrance under the skin. 

Nearly or quite all the 
varieties enumerated are 
in turn infested by small- 
er parasites. Insects are 
often made the habita- 
tion of other insects, 
which not unfrequently 
cause the death of their 
living dwelling by their 
rapidity of growth and 
consequent demands for 
subsistence. 

All these little forms of 
animal life have their 
special use, however, 
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forms whose rapid 
growth would be in some way injurious; a wise 
provision of Nature, which thus regulates her 
own kingdom in a manner most wonderful, 
though little appreciated by mortals. 


———_+0+ 
THE DANGERS OF PROSPERITY. 


From all parts of the country comes the re- 
port that business is reviving. Indeed, the past 
form of speech should be ‘adopted. Trade has 
revived. It is not like the stirring and busy ac- 
tivity of a few years ago. Times have changed. 
Prices are low and profits are sinall, 

But the wheels have begun to move, and grad- 
ually the whole great machinery of commerce 
and industry will be in strong and rapid motion. 
It is not too much to say that never before were 
all ciasses of the community in better condition 
to take advantage of the prosperity that has be- 
gun to return to us, 

Business will take care of itself from this time 
forward until the inevitable reverse, which may 
not take place for five, or ten, or twenty years, 
again overtakes us. But can we take care of 
ourselves? The lessons of adversity are severe, 
but its teaching is wholesome. How about 
prosperity? 

In these Inst anxious and disastrous years, we 
have been taught the lesson of economy. Have 
we learned it? How long will it take to unlearn 
it? 

Mankind as a whole learns something from 
experience, but there is one thing that is never 
learned. Present comfort and pleasure have 
always been indulged in at the expense of the 
future, and probably it will always be so. One 
generation scatters the wealth which has been 
acquired through toilsome industry by the gen- 
eration that went before. 

So, too, the habit of gratifying extravagant or 
luxurious tastes, although it may be laid aside 
when dire necessity forces one to that course, 
revives again as soon as the means of indul- 
gence are once more in 
hand. What have the 
people learned by the 
terrible pressure of the 
past five years? To en- 
joy simplicity of life? 
To economize from a 





love of thrift? To save 
money for a future 
rainy day? By no 
means. 


They have merely 
done what they were 
forced to do. They 
were unable to do oth- 
erwise without violat- 
ing the laws of strict 
prudence and simple 
honesty. If they had spent more, they would 
have eaten up their capital, or made way with 
the property of others. 

Perhaps our words will fall upon deaf ears. 
Possibly before there is an opportunity to heed 
our counsel the advice itself will have been for- 
gotten. But we must not let these first months 
of returning prosperity go by without a word of 
warning. 

The time is coming when strong resolution 
will be required to withstand the tendency to 
relapse into the extravagant ways that were 
partly the cause of the great disaster from 
which we are just beginning to recover, and 
which made the evil all the harder to bear. Let 
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their envelope be broken, are at once scattered | all who can do so resist that tendency. 





Necessity has shown that there are a thousand 
things which used to seem to be essential to our 
happiness, with which we can dispense without 
much effort. Let us continue to do without 
them. Let us remember that a penny saved is 
a penny earned. We believe it to be a fact that 
Americins, as a people, live more nearly up to 
their incomes than any other civilized nation. 

That is to say, we are the least thrifty of all 
the nations, It ought not to be so. The vast 
resources of the country encourage waste, but 
if we waste, we shall want, by-and-by. 

‘The warning is ali that it is useful to utter. 
Argument is not needed. For everybody will 
be ready to admit that economy, that is, true 
economy, aud not parsimony, is a useful and 
priiseworthy trait of character. Whoever does 
not admit it on the bare statement could not be 
convinced by any amount of reasoning. 
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For the Companion, 


TO J. G. W. 


But for thy gracions words, revered of men, 
arce had I ventured on from year { 
‘To seek the great world’s uneh’ 
With the small rhythmic whispers of my pen. 
And now to silence oft withdrawing, when 
‘Thy songs ao full and sweet, so strong and clear, 
And those of others, nobly sung, I hear, 
Task, Why do {aught but fisten?” Then 
Myself makes answer, Who hath given thee 
‘This voice within that thou art fain to still? 
Though few and scarcely heard thy notes may 
Seek not, nor yet withhold. ‘Trust inakes 
nist that Wails unquestioning God's will, 
1g His words above the words of friends, 
Harniet McEWEN Kimnaty. 
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A BAKER’S ELOQUENT TALK. 

The aim of eloquence is to impress one man's 
convictions upon othermen. A hod-carrier may 
talk eloquently if he will confine himself to mor- 
tar and hods. He knows about these, and they 
interest him. 

It was Edward Everett, we believe, who said 
he had listened to a blacksmith talking elo- 
quently about welding iron. The blacksmith 
not only knew iron, but was interested in it,— 
two factors without which eloquence is the mere 
sound of words. 

We have met with several specimens of this 
homespun eloquence in the life of Robert Dick. 
He was a Scotch baker, who made both ends 
meet, and that was all, in the way of trade. 
But it was not all of the baker's life, for he was 
a first-rate geologist, made so by using his eyes 
and hands among the rocks. He knew flour and 
rocks. 

Once, he was brought face to face with com- 
mercial ruin by the shipwreck of a vessel, on 
which he had fifty pounds’ worth of flour, unin- 
sured. A friend wrote him, counselling ‘‘inde- 
pendence.” 

“It is all very good,” replied Dick, ‘'to talk to 
meabont ‘independence.’ I have labored among 
flour-bags for the last thirty-eight years, but I 
have never yet known an empty bay to stand 
upright.” 

That's a good rhetorical figure, and much 
more impressive than any with which the schools 
could have supplied the baker. 

One day, in a geological ramble, he stood on 
a hill near the North Atlantic. Beneath his feet 
were buried fossil fish, packed, by some great 
convulsion of nature, like herrings in a barrel, 
The poor baker became a poet, and standing 
upon the sepulchres of the past, wrote such 
poetry as this: 

“The present habitable world is a graveyard. 
. .. All the ploughed fields are fields of the 
dead. The living plants feed on the dead. Was 
it ever otherwise? Is death a necessity?” 

Going to aneighboring quarry, he began to dig 
\ for fossils. The passers-by smiled grimly at the 

madman, grubbing for old bones. At last, one 
j came, and planting himself opposite to Dick, 
said,— 

“Hae ye lost onything there?” 

“No.” 

“Then what are you seeking?” 

‘Auld banes.”” 

“Auld banes?”’ 

“Ay, auld fish-banes.’” 

“Oh, there’s none o’ them there. I’m the 
man that quarried the hole. There’s na fish- 
banes there.”’. 

“If ye like to believe me, gudeman, the banes 
are abundant. It’s an auld burying-ground.”” 

“Eh?” 

“Yes; look at that,” handing him a stone, cov- 
ered with fossil fish-scales. 

“That's trash,” he replied, after looking at it, 
“nothing but trash.”” 





“It’s anauld burying-ground, Lassure ye. It’s 
of great antiquity.” 

The man threw down the stone and walked 
| away, thinking Dick might be crazy, but was 
probably drunk. 

Left to himself, the baker-geologist thus med- 
itates: 
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“It is a beautiful spot where the dead fish lie 
baried. All is quiet and still. No sound of any 
kind but the wind whistling along the heather. 
In summer time, the royal eagle comes to build 
beside the waterfall, and to prey upon the muir- 
fowl. Death’s doings are still about ns, and 
who knows how long it is since they first began?”’ 

These extracts will give one who desires to 
become a good writer or speaker two points. 
The first is that Dick’s knowledge was the 
basis of his poetic feeling and thought. The 
second is that the baker used the language of 
the common people to express himself. Emer- 
son says, an orator learns from ‘‘the street”” 
when he wishes to be eloquent. 

Montgomery wrote lines which have been ad- 
mired on a theme similar to that which called 
forth Dick’s words. 


“Tell me, thon dust beneath 
Thon dust that once had 
Tell ine how many mort: 
In this small hill of dea 





feet, 
breath, — 
meet 








“Like me, thou elder-born of clay 
Enjoyed the cheerful light 
Bore'the brief burden o 
And went to rest at night. 





In our judgment, the baker's prose is as poet- 
ical as the poet’s rhyme. 


Se 
CRIMINAL EPIDEMICS. 


‘A shudder passed over the country a few weeks 
ago, when Freeman killed his baby daughter, in 
obedience, as he declared, to the express command 
of God. What added inconceivable horror to the 
crime was the fact that his wife, who had been a 
tender mother, consented to the murder, and that it 
was approved by the sect of fanatics in the town in 
which Freeman lived. 

A common comment on the matter has been that. 
it was impossible for all of these people to be insane 
on euch a subject; but the truth ix that morbid 
affections of the mind are contagious, and have fre- 
quently become epidemic to a frightful degree. 

In 1334, when the black death was ravaging the 
world, a band of frenzied men, robed in black, cov- 
ered with red crosses, began their march through 
Europe, scourging each other as they went, until the 
blood streamed, and singing maddening songs, both 
religious and licentious. 

This moral epidemic spread just as the plague had. 
done. Thousands of noble women and men, and 
multitudes of the poor, joined the mad band. 

Forty years later, the dancing mania becawe epi- 
demic in Europe, which was speedily overrun with 
hordes of delirious men and women, whirling in 
frantic dances, until they fell, exhausted, and often 
died. The most violent and cruel punishments 
failed to check their frenzied waltz. 

Epidemics of suicide have been common. In Na- 
ples, during the sixteenth century, “the patients, 
says Lecky, “thronged to the sea, and chanting a 
wild hymn, rushed with passion into the waves.” 
At another time, the women of the city of Lyons, 
without cause, drowned themselves by the hundreds, 
and were checked only by a law which disgraced 
the body of a suicide. 

Another strange delusion was that of a body of 
fanatics in Germany, who believed that God, tu pun- 
ish them, hand turned them into wolves. They ran 
upon all-fours, barked, and even tore children. 

The fanatics in Pocasset disturbed their brains by 
dwelling upon vague visions of heaven. Religion 
never taaddened any man who was content with the 
plain dally work set before him, “to do justly, love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
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SUMMERS AFOOT. 


‘Two years ago, a lad in Michigan found his health 
broken down by too constant application to his 
books. He was a clever, ambitious boy, the son of a 
poor clergyman, and was enger to fit himself to help 
the struggling family at home. 

While in this enfeebled state, he took a severe 
cold, which settled on his lungs. The physicians de- 
clared medicine to be of no use. The only chance 
of life was a change of climate, and his father could 
not send him to Colorado. It was as much as he 
could do to keep him at home. 

In this crisis an uncle, living in the mountains of 
East Tennessee, wrote for the lad to come to him. 
He found his uncle’s home a rough cabin on the top 
of a high peak, surrounded by pine forests. 

The pure air and the balsam of the pines acted as 
atonic. The young man lived roughly, slept sound- 
ly, ate with the hunger of a bear. As soon as he 
was able, his uncle started with him on short walk- 
ing excursions through the mountains. These in- 
creased in length with his strength. 

He remained a year, at the end of which time he 
was able to make his twenty-tive miles a day. He 
went home a stout healthy young fellow, with an 
amount of practical knowledge which no books 
could have taught him. 

Last summer, walking-parties started from several 
of our colleges, and we believe that the idca will 
gain in popularity during the present year. 

In Germany, almost every student spends his va- 
cation in tramping throngh some part of Enrope. 
Our American boys ought to study their own coun- 
try, face to face, by this means. 

No more delightful or useful scheme of amuse- 
ment could be found than for a couple or four in- 
telligent, clean - minded, fun-loving young men to 
atart out together to tramp through somo State nn- 
known to them. The railway would soon bring 
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them, say to New Hampshire, New York, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, or the great Southern mountains. 
Then let them say good-by to railways, and with 
their guns, rods, sketch-books, and a little money 
in their pockets, what a happy, beneficial summer 
theirs would be! 
ae = gg 
A PRAIRIE FUNERAL. 

The religious instinct asserts itself when death 
appears, One may have become indifferent to 
the pious principles inculcated in youth, but leta 
companion, or a friend, die, and straightway that 
instinct demands the rites of Christian burial. 

“Say a prayer, Dick!" said a rough miner to his 
rongher “pard,” as they laid away a companion in 
his grave, far off in the nountains of Arizona. 

“T can’t, Bill; [ never knowed one,” he replied. 

“Then I mast; but I only remember one; I s’pose 
that ‘ll do,” and he repeated the prayer of his baby- 
hood,— 

“Now [lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul.to keep; 
And if I die before I wake, 

1 pray the Lord ny soul to take.” 

As Col. Smith, of the United States army, was re- 
cently journeying in his ambulance to Fort Leaven- 
worth, he was stopped at a hastily improvised camp 
of men, on their way to the mines of Leadville. One 
of the party had died, and they had halted to bury 
his body. 

The widowed wife had been trained in the Episco- 
Pal church, and could not bear the thought of com- 
mitting her husband's body to the grave without 
repeating the burial aervice over the remains. But 
there was nota prayer-book in the company, and 
not one of them knew a sentence of the solemn ser- 
vice. 

They appealed to the United States officer. 
<<Perhaps he had a prayer-book?" “No.” “Didn't 
he remember a part of the service, and wouldn’t he 
sny it over the corpse?" 

The colonel, a kind hearted man, was willing to 
officiate as temporary chaplain and repeat as much 
of the burial service as he could recall. With bared 
head and reverent mien, he impressively uttered the 
solemn words: 

“Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in 
sure and certain hope of the Resurrection.” 

Two rude boards marked the lonely grave of the 
prairie; the camp broke up; the long line of 
wagone stretched ont towards the setting sun—but 
the widow lingered. Grasping the colonel’s hand, 
she silently pressed it, and then walked after the 
wagons. 

——_—__+or— 

ANTIPATHY TO RICE AND KITTENS. 

It is not unfrequently the case that a person hav- 
ing an antipathy to any particular thing knows when 
it is present, even though it may be concealed. We 
know a Indy who had formerly an intense antipathy 
torice. She could noteatitin any form. Her friends 
thought it a mere whim, and one of them, at whose 
house she was visiting, determined to prove to her 
that she was whimsical. 

Accordingly, the hostess had a spoonful of rice 
cooked in the soup. But before serving it at din- 
ner, every particle of rice was strained from it. The 
guest, being served, tasted the soup, and exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, there’s rice in this!” left the table. Her 
nausea was such as to alarm her friend. 

A singular fact may be stated in connection with 
this incident. The lady is a missionary in Burmah, 
and her antipathy to rice often caused her to pass 
many hungry hours. For in her missionary tours 
in the jungle, it would often happen that there was 
nothing but rice to eat. The native Christians, who 
grieved at her antipathy, and the privations it 
brought, would frequently pray,— 

“O Lord, give mamma [their pet name for their 
beloved missionary] a new stomach.” 

Several years ago, the “mamma,” finding that 
she had no sensation of repugnance when rice was 
on the table, was tempted to eat a few grains. To 
her surprise, it created no nansea. She now eata 
rice without difficulty, and can make her dinner on 
itif necessary. She hns a “new stomach.” 

Rev. Dr. Blatchford, who preached in Bridge- 
port, Conn., at the beginning of this century, had a 
horror of cats and kittens. So delicate was his 
clairvoyance that he could detect the presence of a 
cat in the room, no matter how closely concealed. 

Once, when dining with a friend, he suddenly 
dropped his knife and fork. Seeing the action, and 
the doctor pale with horror, the friend asked, in 
great excitement,— 

“What is the matter?” 

“It is a cat!” 

“Impossible! We shut up the cat and kittens as 
soon na you came in.” 

“I say,” replied the doctor, with the emphasis of 
a frightened man, “there's a cat in this room!” 

A search was made, and a kitten was found slum- 
bering in the cradle, under the clothes, and nestling 
beside the baby! 


“There are more things in heaven and earth. Horatio, 
‘Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
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CHALMERS’ SELF-RESPECT. 

Dr. Chalmers, the great preacher of Scotland, 
after graduating at the University, became a teacher 
in a private family where there were several young 
ladies, in order to replenish his empty purse. He 
had high ideas of a teacher's duty, which, with his 
enthusiasm in study, led him to aim at making his 
young pupils genuine scholars, But the young la- 
dies cared more for amusements than for study, 
and took offence at the discipline enforced by their 





tutor. They won their mother to sympathize with 
them, and she at ‘length won the father. To feed 
their grudge, they begun to treat Chalmers as an in- 
ferior. When company was present, meals were 
sent to his room, with the intimation that he was 
not expected at the table. 

Chalmers bore the slight patiently for a time, but 
at length resented {t; and when company was in the 
house, ate at the public inn, telling the servant he 
need not bring his meals to his room. The servant 
reported the fact, and the father undertook to lec- 
ture the young teacher for false pride. The father, 
however, was worsted in the encounter, for the 
young man freed his mind, and deiended himself 
with euch dignity and earnestness, that no more 
slights were offered, and the pupils were required 
to treat him with proper courtesy. 


egy 
A JUST SENTENCE. 

The law would soon become contemptible if its 
officers could venture to shield culprits for friend- 
ship's sake,—or at the demand of some secret broth- 
erhood. The following is very suggestive to those 
who think to profit by favoritism when tried for 
their ill-deserts: 


Some young men, having ‘‘cut up" one night, to 
the detriment of certain windows and bell- pulls, 
were lodged in the calnboose, and in due time next 
morning, confronted before a police magistrate, who 
fined them: five dollars each and an admonition. 
One of these foolishly remarked, “Judge, I was in 
hopes you would remember me.’ I belong to the 
same lodge!” 
The judge, 
brotherly syn) 
“Ah, ia itso? Truly, this is brother ——! Excuse 
me for my dullness. Yes, we are brother masons, 
and I should have thought of that. Mr. Clerk, fine 
our brother — ten dollars. Being a mason, he 
knows better the rules of propriety than any other 


ay ently surprised, replied, with 
hye iy PI » replied, 











men. Fine him ten dollars. You will pay the clerk, 
brother Good- morning, brother. Call the 
next case.” 

—— +0 


BLUNDERING DEACONS. 

Some blunders are criminal,—such a one, for in- 

stance, as the following, narrated in the Boston 
Transcript: 


The pastor of a church in Rhode Island died sud- 
denly, and the congregy.tion, by whom he was much 
beloved, was thrown into great grief. On the Sun- 
day following the funeral the son of the deceased, 
also a clergyman, conducted the service. 

It was a solenin scene. The pastor's family, in 
deepest black, occupied the front pews, while the 
young man stood in the place made sacred by his 
father’s ministrations, The sermon was little more 
than a eulogy on the virtues of the deceased. 

Near its close, overcome by emotion, the son's 
Foleo faltered, his arms dropped across ‘the pulpit, 
his head sank upon them, his hands worked ‘in 
strong agony, and his tears fell upon the open 

‘ible. 

Uttering a few broken words of prayer, he sank 
into a seat. Every head was bowed. Sobs were 
heard all over the church. 

Just at this solemn moment the deacons rose— 
and passed the contribution box! 


—--—+or— -—_ 


A NEGRO’S LIKES AND DISLIKES. 
Mr. Beecher, writing about Florida, tells of a ne- 
gro who had his little prejudices: 


The first year I was in Florida, on the St. Mark's, 
an opossum was caught in the night, making trouble 
in the hen-house. The next morning, a little bright- 
eyed colored boy, of eight or nine years, lay on his 
back, watching the animal, who was confined to a 
stake in the yard. 

«Well, Smart, did you ever see a *possuim before?” 

“Oh ‘es, etn.” . 

“What do you do when you find them?” 

“T's kills ‘em.”” 

“Did you ever see a coon?” 

“Oh, ‘es, em.” 

“Well, what do you do with them?” 

“T's leaves!” 

“Did you ever come across a moccasin?” 

«Bs, en.” 

“What do you do then?” 

“T's kills em,” said he, with a merry laugh. 

“Did you ever meet a rattlesnake?” 

«Es, em.” 

“What do you do then, my boy?” 

“Y's leave quick!” 


= 4. 
THE MOTHER AND THE BIBLE. 


A mother of a family was married to a skeptic. 
He made a jest of religion in the presence of his 
children. Yet she brought them all up to reverence 
God and to heed His commandments. She was 
asked how she did this against the opposition of the 
father. Her answer shows how the conscience may 
be trained to respond to the plain teachings of the 
Bible, Sho said: 


Because to the authority of a father, Ido not op- 
the authority of a mother, but that of 

rom their earliest years, my children have always 
seen the Bible on my table. This holy Book consti- 
tuted the whole of their religious instruction. I was 
silent, did they propose a question, that 1 might al- 
low it to speak. Did they commit a fanit, did they 

erform a good action, I opened tho Bible, and the 
Ribte anewered, Teproved or encouraged them. The 
constant reading of the Scriptures has wrought the 
prodigy which surprises you.—Rev. Adolphe Monod. 
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AN EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS. 
The outrageous bigotry of a Mohammedan was 

once paid directly in kind by an aristocratic Eng- 

lishman. 


When Lord Stratford was ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, one of the secretaries had an audience 
with the Sheikh ul Islam, who, at the moment of 
his visitor's entrance, was engaged in the perform- 
ance of his devotions. 

The secretary sat down while the devotee finished 
prayers, which were ended by an invocation to Al- 
lah to forgive a sappliant true believer the sin of 
holding direct intercourse with a ginour. 

His conscience thus relieved, the old mufti rose 





from his knees and smilingly welcomed his guest. 





But this guest, who was a great original, in his turn, 
begged permission to perform his devotions. 

@ gravely went through an Arabic formula, and 
ended by begging Allah to forgive a good Christian 
the crime of visiting a ‘faithless dog of an infidel.” 
The astonished old mufti was nettled, but with true 
Oriental imperturbability he bore the insult. 


——_+e+_____ 
THE “PIPING” DETECTIVE. 


Detectives resort to all sorts of devices to trap 
criminals: 


A Scotch piper, in full Highland costume, has 
been wandering through the Pennsylvania coal-re- 
gions, pa ing his bagpipe, and gathering in the pen- 
nies of the miners. e other day, he blossomed 
into a full-fledged detective, when he recognized an 
escaped murderer whom he had been hunting for 
for two years. He arrested his man and took him to 
Scotland, where the murder was committed. 


200 PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN 


To Subscribers to the Companion, 
July (, (879. 








These presents will be given to the two hundred and 
four subscribers who have secured the two hundred and. 
four largest lists of new names before July Ist, in addi- 
Hon to) the premiums or cash commissions they have 
received. 


$1000 In Cash! 
Henry F. Miller Piano! 
J. Estey & Ce. Organ! 
200 Waltham Watches! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


} Miller Grand Square Piano, cos 
1 Five Hundred Dollars in cash 
1 Five Hundred Dollars in cas 
1 J. Estey & Co. Organ, cost. 

2 Waltham Gold Watches, ¢ 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, 
3 Waltham Gold Watches, 











Waltham Silver Watches, 
Waltham Silver Watches, 
55 Waltham Silver Watches, 


IMPROVE THE OPPORTUNITY 


to secure one of these valuable presents. Ten new names 
obtained a Waltham Watch last yenr, and we offer this 
year 


Twice as many Watches! 


One Month Remains.—Remember, whether you 
fet A Present or not, the premiums given will pay you 
andsomely for each subscriver you may send us; and a 
little effort and perseverance will be sure to obtain in 
addition one of these presents, 











GOODS AT HALF PRICE. 


A RARE CHANCE. 
Each year we add to our List of Premiums several 


hundred new articles. This requires us to displace many 
articles now on our list. Most of these articles we slioulid 
retain on our list if we had room for them and the new 


Roods also, We have prepared a 
SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 


of there goods, with full description, and the market price 
atinched; also the reduced price at which we sell (1: 
i 


ge 

charge will be from 3334 to 50 per cent. less than prices 
charged elsewhere for same goods. This isa rare chance, 
and only offered to our subscribers. Special List sent on 
receipt of one three-cent stamp. Perry Mason & Co. 


1000 CARDS GIVEN AWAY 


To Every Boy Who Buys of Us a 


BONANZA PRINTING PRESS, 
With Ink, Type and Furniture. 











Vacation has come, and now 1s the time for pleasure 
and money-iwaking. This outfit, with our Present of 


ONE THOUSAND BLANK CARDS, 


boy to pay for it ina few days, 
hese thousand cards are vary 
mice,—same quality and size as ladies’ visiting cards. 
There are 20 packs of 50each. If you charge only I5 cts. 
Per pack, it is less than one-half what ordinary printers 
charge, and you will then make $3. In most cases you 
can get 25 cts. per pack. The Bonanza Press is madé of 
malleable iron, handsomely Japanned, and ornamented 
with red and gold stripes. It ia provided with Ink Table, 
Platen Bands, Screw Chase 244x4 Inches in size, We give 
with the Press, 1 Composing Pallet, 2-inch Composition 
Roller, 1 box best Card Ink, 1 set Spacing Reglet, I pack 
White Bristol Cards, and a full 2 4,3 a font of Fancy 
Type, with spaces and quads, and our large gift of 1000 
White Bristol Board Cards, The whole put up in a slid- 
Ingccover weoden box. Price, @8._ Order at once. 
RRY MASON & CO, 


OVER 1000 MILES 


OF SCROLL SAW BLADES 


have been sold by us. 
used end to end, and the line wonld reach over 1 
miles. Having such an immense trade in Seroll Saw 
Blades, we are able to give a superior quality of blades 
at prices lower than any other house in the United States 
Onr Saw Blades are the beat attainable at any price 
we eell them at prices as low as many houses chary 
inferior grades. Price of our best Scroll Saw Blade, 18 
ota. ner dozen; and with each dozen we will give free our 
latest sheet of Original Scroll Saw Designs. 
Postage stamps will be received in pay for blades, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, Ms 


makes it possible for ever 
We will tell yon how. 





















41 Temple Place, 





Place all the saw blades we have 
0 | 


‘or | 





DIAMOND WAFER 
BAROMETERS. 


In several orders, out of the immense nuniber we have 
recelved, it is Impossible to make out the address, and 
some have even left out the name of the place. Those not 
receiving, therefore, will understand why. We regret this, 
‘as we want every reader of the Youth's Companion to have 
one of these interesting weather prophets, not only for your 
own amusement, but for thatof yourfriends, Itsremarka- 
ble changes, from adeep blue for fair toa deep pink for wet 
Wwenther,with the intermnediateshadesof Violet, Lavender, 
Light Blueand Light Pink, are quite puzzling.’ It is espe- 
cially valuable for telling by ita color whether one room 18 
damper than another. Sent to any address, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 2 3-ct. stamps for small size, or 4 3-ct. siamps 
for large size. Special terms to agents. 
DIAMOND WAFER OR VOCALIZER CO. 
Hopoman & Co., Simmons Building, Boston, Mass. 





Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
Possible injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 
combination bas been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worme, 60 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS. 








Exclusively. ALL Styles anu Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement’ un- 

lied. Patentee and maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed abuut at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Iustrat- 
ed Catalogue and mention Fouth’s 
HERBERT 8. SMITH, 
32 Platt Street, New York. 


FANCY WOOD, 

For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 

press or freight to any part of the conntry on receipt of 

the price. Walnut, }¢,6e3 3:16; 1e4 24, Se per toot Holly, 
Be, 9, 10c per foot. MILLERS FALLS Co., 

74 Chambers Street, 


MAGIC 














Latest thit 
a friend, and it instantly falls in pieces. You alone can re- 
store it. A rich joke. Worth donble the price sa fan alone. 
Sent, post-paid, for 20 cta.; 2 for 35 cts.; $140 per doz. 


ont. A pretty and durable Fan. Hand it to 


Postage stamps taken. Address EUREKA TRICK & 
NOVELTY C .» 39 Ann St., New York. P.O. Box 4614. 


= MICRO-TELEPHONE, 


An instrament unequaled in the world for private 
residence and business purposes. Works any dis- 
tance, and makes all turns. The volume of sound 
is as plain and distinct at the receiving point as at 
the transmitting. Price. @10 complete. Our au- 

jorized agents are makeing #10 to 20 per day. 
WM Address, with stamp for circulars and terms, 
CINCINNATI MICR - TELEPHONE Co., 
180 Elm Street, Cincinnat!, Ohio. 


BUY THE CAXTON PRESS, 
Coe an only $13. 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-ink- 
Ing. from $25 to $56; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


UNG MEN Lear Telegraphy and earn $40 to $100 
amonth. Every graduate guaranteed a paying sitw- 
ation. Address R. Valentine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. 


PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS. 


A microscopic copy of any portrait set in a finger Ting 
of ordinary size at a cost of from one dollar upwards. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Cireula 

Box SLOSSON CROS 


1 00 ferap Pictures, We; 100 Transfe 

































"loral Embossed Cards, l0c; 10 Perforated 
Mottoes. \0e; 4 Chromo fetta; 0c; 4 ene 6x8 
‘or 50c! Post- 

Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md 


py AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
cular free. JOHN BIRCH & CO., 
38 Dey Street, New York. 


Chromos, We; 1 Fioral Surprise, ie. Ali f 
paid. 
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formed at Buffalo, N. Y., to settle a tract of 
jousand acres. Those wishing to know all about 
it, and California Colonies, can. b 


Colony, 4 W. Swan St., Buffal 
Easton, 22 


J being 
seven tl 
addressing California 
jo, N or Wendell 
Montgomery St’, San Francisco, 





' 25 cpNnT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 


‘Magnifies 60 times. cal fe 
power at th_ the 
Eouk of other mneument: ‘Same 


ple by mail, postpaid, 25 cente, 
RIDE & CO., 
297 Broadway, New York. 

Clrealar 


‘New Illustrated 
Novelties free. 


_100, EMBOSSED, PICTURES 











of 





, 100 EMBOSSE RES 
or 25 cents—Fl-wers, Heads, &e. 25 Superb, 25 
cents. DECALCOMANIK, mnll, WW cente, 10a 
Assorted, 10 cents; 300 for its or stamp, 

WA ACE PHELPS & 47, Chicago. 
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For the Companion. 


SKY-BLOOM. 
(Houstonia Cwrulea.) 


Sky bloom on the hillside, 
ky-bloom in the meadow, 
Like a white cloud softened 
Into pearly shadow, 
Ora snow-drift, with a hint 
Of the awakening violet’s tint. 
“Groups of baby-blossoms, 
‘Thronging without sound 
Into grassy pastures, 
Cover all the ground, 
Like a cherub crowd astray 
For an earthly holiday. 


Small four-cleft corollas, 
Faintly touched with blue, 
Lightly finciiled stemlets, 
uds like drops of dew, 
This is sky-bloom, blossoming 
Through the chills of earliest spring. 


Other names hath sky-bloom 
In the florist's 3 
Titles too high-sounding 
For its modest look, 
And its simple freshness, whence 
Children call it “Innocence.” 


"Tis the children’s flower; 
Let them choose its name! 
Something pure as heaven is, 
Whence the children came,— 
Something tender as the skies, 
Or their own anclouded eyes! 
Yet it in sweet sky-bloom, 
Howsoever known; 
Is a glimpse of heaven, 
Out of green earth grown. 
Where it springs, the wayside sod 
Blossoms with the thoughts of God. 
Lucr Larcom. 
———+e+_____ 


For the Companion. 


A DYING PRINCE AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. 


David sang sweetly of his late King and 
Prince,— 

“Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 
And in their death, they were not divided.” 

The same can now be said of Prince Albert and 
his daughter Alice of England. The reunion 
of the father and daughter in eternity—first of 
the royal family to pass away—recalls tenderly 
the fact that Alice was the chosen attendant of 
the Prince's last hours. 

She was the only one of his dear ones who 
could summon the fortitude to receive his part- 
ing messages, and listen to the much he had to 
aay after it became certain that he must die. 
The Queen could not be calm. She was broken- 
hearted, and her grief in his presence distressed 
him. 

Alice saw that, for her mother’s sake and for 
his, she must school herself to firmness; and she 
nobly did so, and to the end she remained his 
wise and loving nurse. 

She talked with him and let bim talk to her. 
She read to him, sang to him, and repeated the 
hymns he loved; and through it all, she did not 
Jet him see her shed a tear. 

In moments when she felt that she could not 
bear up, and her voice began to falter, she 
would rise and walk softly to the door, and as 
soon as she was outside, run to hide herself in 
her room and weep. In s few moments, she 
would return to hii calmer. 

Prince Albert was a high-minded and pure 
man, who tried honestly to do his duty to God 
as well as to man, and he was not afraid to die. 
He lay with his 


“Memory, like a cloudless air, 
‘The conscience as a sea at rest.” 





He loved to listen to hymns and prayers, and 
loved to talk of death; and Alice's faithful pres- 
ence and gentle voice were always near to an- 
swer his desires, 

The last Sunday that he spent on earth, she 
was alone with him all the afternoon. He asked 
to have his sofa drawn to the window, that he 
might see the beauty of the sky and floating 
clouds. His wish was gratified. 

‘Now play to me, darling,” he said. Alice 
played softly several of his favorite chorals, and 
then, turning round, she saw him lying back 
easily, his hands folded as if in prayer. She 
went to him, and he opened his eyes and smiled. 

“Dear papa, were you asleep?” 

“No, but my thoughts were so sweet — so 
sweet!” 

And when the family returned from church, 
they found him still smiling, and whispering of 
heaven, 

Almost to the end, the Queen refused to be- 
lieve that he must die. But he knew —and 
Alice knew. She was the one who shared his 
solemn secret, and could command herself to 
bear it. The ‘sweet thoughts’ that came to 


him, and that her tender ministry did so much 
to win, stayed with him till he passed away. 

“See in what peace a Christian can die,”’ mur- 
mured Joseph Addison to an irreligious friend 
whom he had summoned to look upon his clos- 
ing scene. The death of Prince Albert was an 
equal example of Christian peace. Seventeen 
years the remembrance of it was precious to that 
brave and loving daughter. Then, with husband 
and children of her own to mourn her, she went 
to the better land to meet her father again. 


+e —_ 
BOYS WHO ARE NATURALISTS. 


While esteeming instruction in biology, the 
London Spectator is of the opinion that it cannot 
turn a boy into a field-naturalist. The real out- 
door observer is born to observation, and no sci- 
entific training can supply the skill which comes 
instinctively to many a school-boy with tastes 
for bird’s-nesting and snake-hunting. The Spec- 
tator says: 





The boy who will pass a half-holiday crouched 
motionless in the lush herbage of a river-bank, 
that he may stealthily watch the doings of a 
family of water-rats, or the boy who will rise 
before daybreak, that he may trace the grass- 
hopper-lark to her curiously-concealed treasure, 
is already a field-naturalist. 

Such boys abound in our public schools. Asa 
rule, itis notorious that they hate Greek verbs, 
and are scarcely fonder of geometrical problems. 

They are set down as dunces, and if the assint- 
ant master, whose duty it is to administera 
hebdomadal three hours of what is called ‘‘sci- 
ence,”’ takes them in hand, he probably has not 
the slightest sympathy with their pursuits, and 
at the end of a couple of lessons succeeds in 
completely disgusting them by what he tells 
them of chemical formulm or the reflex action of 
nerves, 

Botanists get on better with their pupils,—that 
is, systematic botanists do, for we are not so 
sure of the success of physiological botanists in 
this particular. 

They tell them how such or such a plant may 
be distinguished, and where it should be looked 
for. They rejoice with their learners when the 
prize is found, and gladly listen to the whole 
story of its finding. 

So, too, with geologista, or rather palxontolo- 
ists. They congratulate the tyro on the nauti- 
us or the encrinte he brings home, or the sau- 

rian vertebra he has unearthed, and explain to 
him its bearing on the geological “‘horizon’’ to 
which it belongs. 

With roology it is otherwise. The art of 
teaching that science in schools ‘‘acceptably”’ 
(to use an old-fashioned word) is yet to be 
learned by the teacher. Hence our youthful 
zoologists are not led to follow their natural 
tastes to any advantage. 

Destruction of animal life seems to be the only 
course left open to them, and it soon becomes 
all powerful. If opportunities are allowed them, 
they grow up into lion hunters. 

these opportunities are denied, most of 
them lose their love of the study altogether; 
but a few limit their energies to pinning the 
butterflies or the beetles of their county, or per- 
haps set about forming a ‘collection’ of British 
birds, with the help of the village barber, who 
combines with his own useful calling that very 
useless (in nine cases out of ten) avocation 
called a taxidermist’s. 


———++__.._ 
THE COBBLER AND HIS WIFE. 


The sincerity of grieving love where death 
parts friends was never more touchingly evident 
than in this simple record of the sorrows of the 
lowly, as the New Orleans Picayune tells it: 


“J. Ackaman— Shoemaker.” So reads the 
sign that swings over the door of a poor shanty 
across the way, and I have looked at the picture 
of the old shoemaker and his wife, that the sun- 
set was sure to frame in the low doorway, so 
often that missing it brings a pang; for, though 
the sign still swings over the door, the doorway 
is vacant,—the picture is rubbed ont. 

I missed the old wife first. Ah, the sick poor! 
Shall I ever forget the small bare room, the close. 
hot air, or the hard hot bed on which the old 
wife lay? So ashamed of her scanty clothing, 
so patient in her pain. and go grateful, too! 

I think the kisses she left on our hands after 
we had bathed her and laid her betv-een the 
cool white sheets we had brought, will keep them 
fair so long as we live, 

“My old woman has worked very hard all her 
life, and I am_ afraid she can't get over this 
fever,’’ the old husband said to us, 

But she did not die. God had something 
harder for her to do. On the third day of her 


convalescence, we heard that the old shoemaker | h: 


had fallen a victim to the fever and had been 
taken to the hospital. 

He never came back. And this is what God 
had for the old wife to do that was harder than 
dying,—to live and hear, ‘‘He died last night. 
He will be buried in the potters’ field to-day, 
and you cannot see him, because you are too 
weak to walk,”” 

Oh, if it is hard for us to give up our dead, with 
all the comfort of the ‘ast word, the last look, 
and the last clinging kiss, and the knowledge 
that the dear form is clothed in fair garments, 
and will be laid away by reverent hands in con- 
secrated ground, what must have been the agony 
of the lonely old soul, as she sat with bowed 
head? 

“He will be buried in the poor field to-day, 
and I cannot see him. Do you think they will 
be rongh with him?’ I heard her say to a pity- 





ing neighbor. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Will they put him away decently? Oh, if 
my old knees were strong enough for me to 
crawl to his side, so that I could put my hand in 
his once more, I think I would be more recon- 
ciled to give him up. We have been married 
fifty-one years. He always slept with my hand 
in his, but last night he went to sleep with his 
poor old hands empty, empty! My poor lone- 
some old husband!’ 

Yesterday the old wife moved away. To-day 
the landlord has been fixing up the old house 
for a new tenant. There will be other pictures 
framed in the low doorway soon. I shall look 
at them from my window, and like them, per- 
haps, but never so well as I liked the picture of 
the old shoemaker and his wife that has been 
rubbed out by the passing hand of death. 


—-——+e+—____ 


For the Companion, 


BEES. 


When far above the boughs, starred pink and white 
With dainty’ blooms, the sunlit skies of May, 
In purple altitudes, with fleecy gray 
Of drifting cirrus sailing out from sight, 
Hold for the dreamer visions of delight, 
The bee's boom sounds amid each fragrant spray; 
Then when south winds with June's sweet roses play, 
He seeks their dew-filled wells with ready flight. 


And all the year the clover-blossoms know 
Ils busy visits, and the imignonette 
And honeysuckle add unto his store; 
‘Well wots hie of the buck wheat’s swaying snow; 
And lily-bells that gleam with raindrops wet 
He haunts as fairies haunt sume sunlit shore. 
‘Tuos. 8. CoLtigr. 


—————~—____ 


FLEEING FROM A CROCODILE. 

An English officer who was foolish enough to 
bathe in an Indian river (the Narbuddha), while 
on an excursion with a party of friends, met an 
adventure that nearly cost him his life. When 
about three hundred yards from the bank he 
caught sight of the snout of an enormous alliga- 
tor, and at once began toswim for his life toward 
land. At first he seemed to be undiscovered, 
but he soon knew that he was chased, and every 
time he glanced over his shoulder he saw that 
the terrible reptile was rapidly gaining on him. 
The rest he tells as follows: 


Ina quarter of a minute I looked around 
again. The alligator was very close to me then. 
I saw his eyes, for he had raised his head partly 
out of the water, and I heard the slight swash 
of the river as he forged through it. 

But another sound was in my ears too; a 
sound like the ringing of belle and the beating 
of a blacksmith on an anvil. The blazing sun 
and-the terrible exertion were doing their part, 
and I knew that in a few minutes I should be 
unable to swim any farther. 

Then came an inspiration, the recollection of 
the trinmphs I had achieved in diving in days 
gone by. I was down ina second. Of course I 
remained under as long as I could. 

When I came up I was, perhaps, fifty yards 
from the shore, and a hasty backward glance 
showed me that the alligator had stopped on los- 
ing sight of me, for I had gained considerably 
in the race. 

He saw me the moment I came to the surface, 
and was on my track again. I swam a few 
yards, but he was so close to me that, though 
terribly tired, I went under again 

I was unable to stay under this time more 
than twenty seconds, but that took me fifteen 
yards nearer the shore. When I came up he 
did not see me so quickly as he had done before, 
and I swam a little distance before I saw him 
once more in pursuit. 

I was now hardly able to swim, and neither 
had I strength to go under. The reptile was so 
close to me that I expected every second to feel 
his teeth, and in utter despair I stopped swim- 
ming and let down my feet. 

They tonched the bottom, for the bank 
shoaled, and the water was not higher than m:; 
waist, With a last effort I plunged forward, 
and at the same time, the alligator, feeling him- 
self getting into shallow water, surged around 
and swam back. 

I think that I should have then concluded the 
adventure by being drowned in a foot and a 
half of water, for 1 had not sufficient strength to 
stand on my feet, but my friend and the driver 
rushed into the river and caught me in their 
arms as I fell. 

—————_+or—_____ 


FIGHT WITH A TARANTULA. 
The St. Louis Globe Democrat gives a descrip- 
tion of this poisonous spider. The incident sub- 
joined recalls one of the accounts of the once 
famous nursery hero Tom Thumb’s last adven- 

ture—in which he received his death wound. 


The tarantula is the desperado of the spider 
family; it frequently attains the size of the 

and; and, with its great glaring black eyes 
and frightful claws, seldom fails to present an 
appearance so formidable that a sensitive lady, 
even if used to seeing the tarantula, will scream 
at the sight. 

The tarantula is, in fact, only a big spider, 
and usually makes his home in the open prairie, 
dwelling with his family in a nest concealed be- 
neath the tall grass. 

If you attack him in his retreat you will very 
soon repent your temerity, for he springs at vou 
like a tiger, jumping to an astonishing height— 
sometimes three or four feet. 

He is one of the most poisonons of the family 
of the arachna, and his bite is said to be almost 
as fatal as that of the rattlesnake. 

In ascttlement called Grapevine Prairie, near 
Fort Worth, Texas, some time ago, the son of a 
farmer named Featherstone was one day occu- 
pied gathering rocks on the roadside. 

Upon overturning a large flat rock he was sud- 
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denly confronted by a larze tarantula, the siz- 
of a man’s hand, snugly ensconced in his nest 
along with a number of young tarantaolas. 1:« 
big one was yellow and black-striped, and cis. 
played the same inimitable color that nature be 
stows on the “beautiful snake.”” 

poling & large stick, Master Featherstone at 
tacked the enemy in his stronghold, and v2s 
met with an unexpected resistance. He Fn.- 
ceeded in breaking off one leg, or rather claw, 
of the devil-fish of dry land, but the tarantula. 
enraged, sprung upon the aggressor, and, quik 
as thought, with his great black eves glittering 
with fiendish ferocity, fastened himself on tie 
boy’s hand and arm. 

fore he could be dislodged the taranto's 

had inflicted two bites on the hand and arm. 
both of which subsequently swelled to three 
times their natural size—so virulent is the poizon 
of this desperado of the prairies. The boy, how- 
ever, succeeded in killing the tarantula. 


ig 
A JUDGE IN A BORROWED COAT. 

The shrewd Chancellor Bismarck is fond cf 
making social gatherings at his house, and he 
sometimes disarms his political opponents ty 
getting them to attend hisdinner. The follow- 
ing shows his tact in relieving a guest’s embar- 
Trassinent: 


To one of his last parliamentary dinners be in- 
vited, among other Ultramontanes, M. Foresde 
de Blaix, a former Judge of a Court of Appeal, 
who had never before been thus honored by tLe 
lending statesman. 

On the arrival of this gentleman at the Chan- 
cellery he noticed, to his vexation, that he Lad 
forgotten to put on the prescribed dress-crat_ 
He was on the point of hurriedly returning home 
to repair the error when Count William Bis 
marck, the Chanceller’s youngest son. being of 
a similar stature, offered to lend him the re- 
quired garment, 

M. Forcade de Blaix, living at some distance, 
accepted the friendly proposition. The incident 
becoming known at table on account of the 
somewhat ludicrous appearance of the venerale 
Judge, whose arms protruded from the short 
sleeves, afforded much amusement, and re- 
minded Prince Bismarck of a like occurrence 
which happened to himself years ago whi:e 
Prussian Minister at St. Petersburg. 

He had then been summoned to Tsarskoe Se 
for a short interview with the Czar, who, quite 
unexpectedly, requested him to stay for dioner. 
Prince Bixmarck, obliged to remain, had. on a. 
count of his wearing a light suit, to borrow the 
necessary black apparel. 

Prince Gortchakoff helped with a pair of inex- 
iblez, while another gentleman of the conrt 

urnished him with the other lacking vestments. 

Allnding to this event, Prince Bismarck gave a 
laughatle description of his appearance, whic, 
indeed, must have been moet funny, if one re 
flects on the great difference of reversions be- 
tween him and Prince Gortchakoff. 

M. Forcade de Blaix soon regained his equa- 
nimity on hearing of this analogy. 


es epee 
INTELLECT IN BRUTES. 


Several correspondents of Nature narrate in- 
cidents which suggest the possession by brutes 
of more intellect than has been credited to them. 
Mr. A. Petrie writes: 


In my own family we hada tabby-cat who, 
when turned out, would let herself in at another 
door by climbing up some list nailed round it, 
then pushing up the click-latch, pushing the 
door, with herself hanging on it, away from the 
post, fo as to prevent the Intch falling back into 
its place, and then dropping down and walking 
back to the fire. 

I knew a Skye-terrier who, being told to carry 
a fishing-rod, carefully experimented along its 
length, to find its centre of gravity, then carried 
it on till his master came to a narrow path 
through a wood. 

Here Skye considered, dropped the rod, took 
it by the end, and dragged it under hiin length- 
wise till the upen road was gained, when he teck 
the rod by the centre of gravity again and went 

















on. 

This could not bea copy of human actions, 
but the result of original reasoning. 

Mr. Henry Cecil gives the following on the 
authority of the late Mr. Dawes, the astronomer: 

Being busy in his garden and having a large 
bunch of keys in his hand, he gave it toa re- 
triever to hold for him till he was at liberty. 
Going into the house soon after, he forgot to 
reclaim the keys. 

The remembrance of what he had done with 
them only returned to him when he required to 
use them in the evening. He then recalled that 
he had given them to the dog and forgetten to 
take them again. Calling him, and looking im- 
pressively in hix face, he said,— 

“My keys! fetch me my keys.” 

The dog looked wistful and puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then bounded off to the garden. | ir 
master following. He went straight to the rot 
of an apple-tree, scratched up the keys, ard 
brought them. May we not fairly put into 
words the dog’s train of reasoning thus: 

“My master has given me these keys to hold: 
he has forgotten them; I cannot carry them all 
day; but I must put them in safety where I can 
find them again.”’ 

Mr. R. Howson sends us the story of a terrie 
like dog of no particular breed, named U 
mug. who had a poodle for companion. 

henever Uglymug saw signs of a fami's 
meal being laid ont, he inveigled the poodle in' 
a labyrinthine shrubbery under pretence of seck- 
ing for rats; and when the latter was fairly in- 
tent on {its game, Uglymug sneaked back to 
enjoy all by himself what he could get from the 
family table. 
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For the Companion, 


ANOTHER LITTLE BO-PEEP. 
“Little Bo-Peep 
Has lost her sheep.” 

Just look at her running along through the 
hizh grass, her flaxen curls all tossed and tum- 
bled and tangled, her flapping hat hung on one 
side of her head, her berry-stained apron pressed 
hard into one eye, and big tears streaming from 
the other over her warm little nose and cheek 
and chin. 

Poor little Bo-Peep! Every beeand butterfly, 
every small meadow-flower, is aghast at the 
woez of the little maiden, so loudly proclaimed 
in the still, sunny afternoon. 

“Eve lost my sheep! sheep! I’ve lost my 
sheep, I tell you!’ shrieks ever and anon 
wretched Bo-Peep, turning her troubled little 
head nervously from side to side, turning and 
twisting, till her great blue eyes‘are nearly look- 
ing behind her, while her dusty little boot-toes 
are stubbing and tramping the other way. 

**Lost my sheep!” The hiils and woods take 





up the echoes, and soon it seems as if there were : 
a dozen Bo-Peeps scampering round after their | 


missing flocks. 
‘‘Loat my sheep!’ wails Bo-Peep, peering 
down amid the tall grass stalks, as if perchance 
the stray little woolly ones were huddling there. 
“Lost my sheep 








ing her fingers with the thorny boughs, think. 


ing. perhaps, her fleecy treasures were snuggled | 
| 


down under the leaves. 


“Lost my" — ! 


“Lost my shee —eep!"”. mocked a merry voice 
from the shrubbery the other side of the xtone- 
wall. ‘Oh, dee me!” 

A broad, torn straw hat rustled through the 
, and under it a pair of black laughing 
eyes; and then, in a twinkling, a brisk pair of 
legs clenred the fence 

“What's the matter, Bo?” 

e lost my”’— 
, yes! I know all that. 
you loge them? When?" 

“Somewheres,”’ sighed poor Bo-Peep, gazing 
vaguely round the field. ‘I was playing they 
were out in the pasture, feeding and growing 
ever so fat. And I made believe I was a shep’- 
dexs, and so I made a pipe out of a grass stem, 
and [ was doing mice music on it, when a frog 
(oh, well, you needn't make faces, Fritz, but he 
did), a frog just set up ona stone close by the 
pond, and he looked at me, he did, just the 
same as if he said, that's pretty good music 

“So I played more of it, and the frog was very 
mach pleased, I know he was; and I walked 
sideways to look at him better, but just as I got 
pretty near, he hopped nght into the water 
‘Bro-o-x!" he said, which meant he was going to 
tell the rest of the frogs how perfectly lovely I 
played"— 

“Oh, give usa rest!” screamed Fritz, who, I 
am sorry to say, when vexed, made intemperate 
use of slang expressions 

“Yes, he did,” wailed Bo-Peep, persistently, 
wiping her eyes with her apron hem, and pulling 
up her dusty striped stockings; ‘and I couldn't 
find my sheep after he was gone I guess, per 
haps, the frog wasa fairy king, and marched 
thein off with him down into the water” At 
which unhappy guess Bo-Peep burst into fresh 
tears and lamentations 

“I think I see your sheep trotting along up in 
the sky,” suggested Fritz, softly, pomting over- 
head to the little fleecy clouds whose small 
round backs were huddled together against the 
blue. 

“It really looke like ’em, Fritz, sure as any- 
thing!” gasped Bo Peep, staring up in tearful 
amazement; “‘but then, I don’t ‘zuctly see any 
tailsto’em Ithink those are somebody else's 
ones "* 

“No, now I look again,” said Fritz, blinking 
up at the sunny spaces through his fingers, 
“they don’t seem a bit like yours, but just pre- 
cisely as you say, like somebody else's We'll 
hunt your sheep up among the clovers I'll bet 
a jewsharp” (Fritz had also a bad habit of bet- 
ting) “we shall find them nibbling just where 
you left them.”” 

“How perfectly lovely you are, brother Fritz:”’ 
cried Bo-Peep, seizing Fritz’s hand, and drag- 
ging him gleefully over all the length and 











But where did 





shrills the unhappy child, | 
struzgling through a clump of bushes, and tear- ; 
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It seemed as if they never should find those 
sheep. One wise old yellow butterfly did his 
best to tell them, by hovering backwards and 
forwards over the spot where they were. 

Blackbird and bluebird and sparrow all shout- 
ed the good news as plainly as they could to 
Bo-Peep, but still the stm sank lower and lower, 
and never among all the long shadows, sheep or 
shadow of sheep could they see. 

All at once Bo-Peep gave a very high hop, as 
if she had trodden on a hot coal. 

“Oh, oh! I just almost stepped on my beanti- 
fal sheep!’ she shouted. 


For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF THE FORTY 
TLE DUCKLINGS. 
(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 
The forty little ducklings 
Who lived up at the farm, 
They said unto each other, 
lay is very warm!"" 
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For the Companion. 

TULIPS AND SWANS. 
By the time the little folks rend this, the tulip 
season will be over. But never mind. Such 
pretty flowers are always worth talking about. 
And I am sure the great tulip show we bad in 
onr beautiful “City Garden” in May wasa grand 
sight,—scores of beds of all sizes and shapes cut 
in the green velvety grass, and filled with these 
gay flowers. 
There were the purest white, double and sin- 
gle; yellows, and red from the most delicate | 
shade to the deepest; together with the striped 
of every color and shade, looking magnificent 
in the sunshine of a warm May day. 
How the little folks do enjoy our pretty “City 
Garden”! I happened to be there ona Saturday 
afternoon, and I really thought that some of the 
children were the prettiest flowers there 
Among the many baby and doll carriages that 
were rolling over the gravel walks, was a hand- 
some double one that held two rosy-cheeked 
little darlings. They were twins, and so much 
alike in features that I couldn't have told one 
from the other, only one had light hair and blue 
eyes, and the other dark hair and eyes. 
The nurse-maid lifted them out of the carriage, 
and they toddled off, and sitting down on the 
edge of the walk, were soon as busy as could be 
scooping up the gravel in an old clam-shell, and 
trying hard to make it stick together for mud- 
pies. 
After walking about amongst the tulips and 
children, I felt like having 1 sail round the beau- 








breadth of the velvety field. 


tiful pond 
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= 4 ‘The forty little ducklings, 

Wr ‘They started down the road, 

wn And waddle, waddle, waddle, 

4 Was the gait at which they ‘goed; 
‘That line is not good gram 


But one cannot stop for trifles, 


He took 
He put them in their little beds, 

And wished them 
And faste 








| “Harrah! hurrah!” cried Fritz, swinging his 


hat. 


« ¢Let ’em alone, and they'll come home, 
Wagging’"— 


‘Dragging,’ corrected Bo-Peep, with a severe 


expression. 


A happy little girl was she gathering up her 
small toy sheep in her apron, and dancing home 


with them over the meadow. 


The frog was there to see, but he sat on the 


stone, and this time he said nothing. 
Exsig GORHAM. 
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eet repose, 
“i mustard plasters 
eir little webby toes. 





Next day these little ducklings, 
‘They were very, very ill, 

Their mother sent for Dr. “Quack, 
Who gave them each a pill. 

But soon as they recovered, 
The first thing that they did 

Was to peck the Ancient Gander, 
Till be ran away and hid. 

Laura E. RIcHARDS. 


So I went to the granite bridge, xnd there I 
found lots of row-boats, and four splendid swans 
(not hving swans, but ‘‘swan-boats’’), waiting 
for passengers at their tiny wharves, and ona 
board I read, ‘Sail round the pond, 5 cents,’’ 
which certainly seemed very cheap for a water 
excursion. 

Presently I took a seat on one of the two tasty 
little cane settees that are placed in front of the 
swan's snowy breast. ‘wo little girls took sents 


on the other settee in front of ne, and I shut my | 


eyes, and ‘made believe’ I was on board a 
“Cunarder’’ on the Atlantic, going to my native 
land. 

In a moment, the captain of all the swans, I 
suppose, touched me on the shoulder and asked 
me for my fare, It seemed very rude to wake 
ine out of my dream, but I handed hima dime. 
“That's right,’ said he. ‘Why,"’ said I, “I 
thought it was five cents.” “Oh, yes, it is for 
children; but it is ten for grown people.” I 
knew that he meant to say old people, but was 
too polite. 

‘Well, we had a lovely sail all round the pretty 
pond in our swan-propeller. 

It really is a cheap and pleasant trip, and the 
city boys and girls patronize the owners of these 
boats and swans pretty liberally. 

A number of the larger school boys and ‘girls 
in the row-boats pay their fare, and learn the 
use of the oar and the management of a boat by 
rowing themselves round the pond, which is 
perfectly safe for young beginners, as they can, 
through the clear water, see the pebbles at the 
bottom of the shallow pond. BP. 








Enigmas, Charad 


1. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 

Change the head of a word signifying contempt, 
and leave the fruit of a forest tree. 

Change the head of a contemptible trait of char- 
acter, and leave a word denoting earnestness. 

Change a word expressing surprise into one de- 
noting earnest thinking. JP. BR. 


2. 
PORTICAL CHARADE. 
The day was hot and sultry, 
Our hero sleepy got, 
So, in a shady place, he took 
My first, upon a cot. 
Some angry wasps came buzzing, 
' ‘And stung our hero's face; 
He yelled my second, jumping up 
ith far more speed than grace. 
The ffain our hero suffered 
Stung sharp, like Scorpio; 
His roar was not unlike my third 
(In the zodiac, you know). 
He danced both south and east, 
‘And bounced towards the west; 
And then he ran towards my fourth 
(An initial tells it best). 
He fought his foes so tiny 
With a courage of the soul, 
Like that once mighty conqueror 
Which represents my whole. 
3 ELGIr BELL. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


» Puzzles, &c. 


Aconsonant. To place or fix anything. An ac- 
count. An animal. ‘o mark out. Before. A con- 
sonant. 


4. 
CAPITATIONS. 

Behead that which pertains to Gaul, or France, 
and leave the amount of effort I should’ use to ban- 
ish evil. 

Behead in syllables to beg, and leave to be folded, 
like a fan. 
| Behead by syllable food, and leave sight. 
| AUNT Lots. 

5. 
SQUARE REMAINDERS. 

Curtail and behead words having the following 
meanings, and leave a word-square: 

A part of a stove. Natural divisions of land. Ar- 
ticle of food. H. H. De 
6. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTRAL ENIGMA. 

A great military post in New York. The capital 
of one of our States. One of the United States. 
A city of Massachusetts. One of the grent lakes. 
A city of Pennsylvania, A large river in the south 

er ot U.S. Acity of Vermont. A city scourged 

yellow fever. One of the United States. The 
*Apital of one of our States, ‘A cape of New Jersey. 
e centrals, read downward, name one of the 
most important cities of the Union. 
E. E. DeNoy EL.Es. 











A few Bs for the boys. 





Conundrums. 

‘What is the difference between a shoemaker and 
maker, of dyer One, makes shoes and the other 
makes hues, 

When e a a alip like a railroad track?—When a 
cargo’s on it 


Answers to Puszies in Last Number. 


1. Thane top sie 
2. One is with a vell, and the other is without 
avail (a veil). 
3. Radiary, adiary. Nonesuch, one auch. Plate 
paper, late paper. Latin, atin. Platitude, latitude. 
}. Raising, raisin. im, be—am, 
5. Pa, par, para, Paran, Parana. 





6 PARIS 7. Willow, lime, date, hemlock, 
AQENT larch, tamarind, fir, oak, ash, 
RKFRR_ maple, olive, mahogany, teak, 
: NEY banyan, cocoa, pine, elin, poplar, 

STREW cedar, yew. 


8. Abe, Sam, asp, ate, fib, Eng, mad, ode, hod.— 
Rastinado, 
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VENTILATION. 

Gases not only have weight, but greatly differ 
from each other in this respect. Hydrogen is the 
lightest, and hence its universal use in balloons, 
bearing them, burdened with fixtures and passen- 
gers, to the rarer strata of the atmosphere. 

Carbonic acid gas, on the contrary, is so heavy 
that the lightest balloon, without any fixtures, filled | 
with it, and taken above the surface of the earth, | 
would plunge violently to the earth when it was de- 
tached from its support. Now, as the latter gas is 
constantly thrown off in our rooms, from the lungs 
and from burning lamps, it has been claimed that it 
is injurious to sleep in a bed near the floor, and that 
rooms should be ventilated from the bottom, and 
not from the top. 

But there is another law besides that of gravitation 
that determines the movements of gases, and that 
is the law of diffusion,—the tendency of their mole- 
cules, when not confined, to fly further and further 
from each other, the same as in the case of many 
solids, 

For instance, a lump of sugar soon diffuses itself 
through the tea in a tea-cup, or a handful of salt 
will diffuse itself through a hogshead of water. So 
freely-moving gases, when mixed, do not arrange 
themselves in strata, but diffuse themselves equally 
in every direction. 

Moreover, ns poisonous substances may thus be so 
diluted as to be harmless, 80 may it be, through ven- 
tilation, with noxious gases, 

It will be seen that, while adequate ventilation is 
exceedingly important, it is immaterial whether it 
is effected at the top or the bottom of a room. 





as aes 


AN OLD-FASHIONED ELECTION, 
Mr. J. W. Barber, of New Haven, has kept, and 
still keeps, a diary which he began Jan. 1813, 
Among the entries is the following, that shows, by 
contrast with the present, an improvement in the 
manner of observing an election: 
1814, May 14. Election. Went to Hartford. 
Election was a three-days' holiday, beginning on 
‘Thursda 


lasting through the week. The country people, for 
miles around, flocked to Hartford, ‘There were :l- 





ways gathered more or leas negroes and Indians, | 
with their squaws, melancholy remnants of a dying 
race. 


The Governor's Guards, in their British colonial 
uniform, red coats and short breeches, always parad- 
ed. During election, gambling and drunkenness 
held a high carnival. 

Gambling-tables, with dice and liquor-stands, were 
in and around the State-House Square, dancing and 
fiddling going on hard by, “double’ shuffle anc 
breakdown.” 

Men and boys moved amid the throng with glasses 
and bottles of cherry-rum; tackled everybody to sell 
them a drink, making dives, half-a-dozen at a time, 
upon the countrymen coming in on horseback, and 
thirsty from the dust of the roads. 

By noon the liquor had got well circulated, when 
more or less fights took place, with pushing crowds, 
and seizures by the constables, and conveyances to 
the jail, followed by yelling, hooting, drunken bands. 


—_+——_. 
PUSSY IN TROUBLE, 


The Bath Times tells this singular story of a 
valiant cat, and what befell her in doing her duty. 


The Knox and Lincoln Railroad shops here have 
a feline, which has been an attache of the establish- 
ment for nearly six years. During the time many 
bloody battles have been fought between her and 
the rodents, victory perching on her banners in al- 
most every instance. 

But the most brilliant and successful life, be it of 
cat, dog, or man, fenerally meets with more or less 
drawbacks; and the case of the cat has proved no 
exception to the rule, Monday afternoon a large 
wharf rat came creeping into the engine-room, 
doubtless in quest of something to eat, when the cat 
spied him, and “went for him.” 

After a somewhat protracted and sanguinary con- 
flict Tabby succeeded in gaining the mastery, but 
before she could profit by the victory two additional 
rodents appeared upon the scene, fiercely attacked 





her, and with the help of the liberated rat dragged 
her into a large hole behind the furnace chimney. 
ned along, 


Ww 
| pleas, hours long, delivered. 


when the Governor was inaugurated, anc | 


himself in behind the chimney sufficiently to reach 
the contestants, and the rats stampeded, but not un- 
til they had nearly killed poor Tabby. 





+. 
JAPANESE SHOES. 
A writer calls attention to the cheap and effective 
method adopted by the Japanese to protect their 
feet: 
One of the most striking sights that takes the at- 
tention of the traveller in Japan is that of the mooden 
sandals worn by the thirty-five millions of people. 
These sandals have a separate compartment for the 
great toe, and make a clacking noise on the street. 
Straw slippers are also worn, and a traveller, set- 
ting out on a journey, will strap a supply of them 
on his back, that he may put on a new pair when 
the old is worn out. y cost but a cent and a half 
apair. They are rights and lefts, and leave the foot 
free to the air. We never see those deformities of 
the foot in Japan which are so frequent in this 
country. 
They are never worn in the house, being left out- 
side the door; passing down a street, you see lon, 
rows of them at the doors, old and new, large an 
small. It is surprising to see how rapidly the Japs 
step out of them, and pick them up again with their 
feet, without stopping when leaving the house. 








et 
THREE WEEKS IN THREE MINUTES. 
The familiar lines of “Festus” Bailey, 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths, 
In feelings, not in fi ‘on a dial. | 
We should count tine by heart-throbs 
received a singular illustration from the dream of a 
man in Middletown, Conn., not long since: 











In a dream he passed through a trial for murder 
which seemingly lasted three weeks, in whic’ 
great many witnesses were examined and eloquent 
At last he was 2on- 
victed and sentenced. While on the scaffold, pro- 
testing his innocence to the last, the trap was 
sprung. 
But the rope broke and he ran away. He was 
pursued by the people and the police, bat he 
eluded them until nightfall, when he ventured to 
visit his home. There he found his wife attacked by 
a gang of ruffians. He killed one of them and 
drove the rest away. Then he awoke and dis- 
covered that he had been through these terrible or- 
deals, all this suffering and anguish, and the three 
weeks’ trial, while sleeping only three minutes. 
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BLOWN OVER A TKEE, 


The following seems iacredible, but we at the 
East know little of the frightful power of great tor- 
nadoes. A resident of Collinsville, Ill, writing to 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat an account of an 
April cyclone, says: 


A most extraordina freak of the storm oc- 
curred outside of the church while those inside 
were suffering from the terrible fright incident to 
the peril they were in, Among the attendants at 
the funeral was Mr. William H, McKeagh, who had 
left his horse and buggy standing outside the 
chureh. Incredible as it may seem, the cyclone 
caught up the beast and buggy, lifted them into the 
air to a height of from forty to fifty feet, and after 
whirling them about above und over the tree tops 
for a distance of over 200 feet, dashed them again to 
the earth at the southwest corner of Clinton and 
Main, where the beast was instantly converted into 
2 mass of crushed bone and jelly, while the buggy 
was torn into a thousand pieces. 
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WORSE THAN HOMEL 

Not all, possibly not half, the cases of abused chil- 
dren, like the following, find attention and relief. 
3 the New Yor! 
A bright-eyed, but pale-faced and very 
boy walked timidly into the Police Central Offic 


vening, and said to Inspector Thorne 
policeman told me to come here; I want to be put 





Sun: 



















ve you no home?” inquired the Inspector. 
got a fadder, but he bes all de time lic 





“L've 
me," replied the boy. 

“Where does he live?” 

“He lives at 26 Bleecker Street wid a woman.” 

While the little fellow was sturdily making out 
his case, another boy, older, larger, and stronger 








looking, edged his way in, and announced that he 
was his brother, and in the same fix, but had relied 
upon the little fellow to break the ice. He corrobo- 
rated the story first told, and the Inspector sent the 
boys up stairs to Matron Webb. 





<> 
A CHILD OOL COURAGE, 


A little girl of Cincinnati exhibited remarkable 
presence of mind and courage. 






‘The other day a four-years-old chiid in Cincinnati 
fell from a balcony fifty feet above a brick pave- 
ment, and went whirling toward the ground, On 
the porch of the story below stood a little girl ten 
years old, who saw the child fall, and put out her 
arms in an attempt to savehim. She did catch him, 
at the risk of being dragged over also, and though 
ahe was not strong enough to hold such a weight, 
she was able to turn the course of the boy’s fall, and 
he landed at her feet on the floor of the porch. His 
head was somewhat cut, but his life was saved, and 
the little girl's arm was lamed, but not broken. 


—— a 
Is THIS SUNDAY? 


A child's unconscious rebuke of her father is told 
in the Boston Transcript : 


Mr. D. is one of those who think Sunday was 
given for the purpose of enabling him to do little 
odd jobs about tho house. His little three-year-old 
was coming down stairs last Thursday mornin 
and, seeing her father pass through the front hall 
with his tool-box in hand, she cried out innocently, 
“Oh, papa, is this Sunday ? re 


a a 
A FRENCH journal expresses its opinion of the 
selfishness of husbands in the following style: 
Riding ina railroadcar: Husband—Youare quite 
comfortable, dear? Wife—Yes, love. Husband— 


The cushions are easy and soft, ducky? Wife—Yes, 
darling. Husband—You don’t feel any jolts, pet? 








Parents, do not use vile drugs or nostrums in your 
families, but use Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 
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YALE LAW See ourE Regular course, yen 
Graduate Course for degree of 1). C. Li), 2 years 
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Wife—No, sweetest. Hushand—And ‘there is_no 
draught on my lamb, is there, angel? Wife—No, 
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THE BELLE OF THE CANAL 


“Dad wants you to come 
down thar,” said a tall, shy, 
clay-colored lad, to a Jersey 
minister, 

“Who is your father, my 
lad?’ asked the gentleman. 

“He's ‘Uncle Jim’,”” was 
the laconic reply, made with 
downcast eyes. 

“Where shall I find him?” 

“Over thar.” 

“Where?” 

“To the boat—the canawl- 
boat Erie—on the Jersey 
side,” replied the boy, ventur- 
ing to cast a glance round 
what seemed to him a very 
fine room—the tasteful study, 
with its few pictures and arti- 
cles of bric-a-brac. 

“Do you know what your 
father wants of me, my boy?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“To marry folks."” 

“Who?” 

“Celia and Pink Joe.’’ 

“Who are they?” 

“Why, you know who Celia 
is, don’t you?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t?” . 

“No.” 

“That's queer; I thought 
everybody know'd her. All 
canawl folks does. Why, a dozen on ’em has 
wanted to marry her, but they couldn't get her!" 

“Indeed! Tell me who she is then,”’ said the 
minister, smiling. ‘ 

“‘Why, she’s boss of the Erie, though they call 
Dad—Uncle Jim —cap'n. She's my cousin. 
She does all the pen-work aboard. She scores 
the freight; hires and turns off the men; and 
she won't have one that touches liquor aboard. 
She reads the books and pictur’ papers to us, and 
spells us, and teaches us figures; and bosses 
everybody, from cap'n down to the drivers on 
the tow-path,—the horses, too, for that matter.” 

“Where is the wedding to be?’ asked the 
minister. 

“On the boat.” 

“Indeed! Where do you live when you are 
not on the boat?” 

“Nowhares, I was born aboard the Erie, and 
Thope I'll die thar. I visited to Aunt Selina's 
farm in C’ugy county onct, and I was awful 
lonesome in a big room all "lone o' nights! I 
couldn’t live in a heouse.”” 

When the appointed hour came, the minister 
made his way to the wharf, where lay a fleet of 
canal boats three deep. He saw a row of lan- 
terns leading over two of them, to the one far- 
thest ont, and was about asking for the Erie, 
when a gaunt, gray-haired man stepped up to 
him, took off his hat respectfully, and asked,— 

“Be you the Clergy?” 

“Yes.”” 

“Then I’m your man, sir! Give me your 
hand, and I'll lead you over as safe as if you 
was in your own fine parlor.’” 

The cabin was merely a long, narrow space, 
with gaily curtained shelves all round it, half of 
which were now let down for beds, and were 
filled with sleeping children who were too young 
to take any part in the coming festivities. 

From ont of the gronp of oddly dressed per- 
sons gathered there, started the clay-colored 
young fellow, who, as he had already seen the 
minister, was regarded as the proper one to ex- 
tend hospitality to him. 

“Hallo! Hallo, Clargy!’ was the primitive 
salute, ‘This way! This ’ere cheer was sot for 
you. This man with the gray beard is my fath- 
er, ‘Uncle Jim.’ This woman with the lace col- 
lar and the baby on, is my.mother, That there 
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girl with the sky-blue gownd and lots of light 
hair on, is Cel‘ -, the bride; and him next to her, 
with the pink cheeks and the blue necktie to 
match her gownd, is ‘Pink Joe,’ that’s to be her 
husbin; and all the rest on ‘em is canawl men 
and their wives and fam'lies 

Having discharged this with a startling rapid- 
ity of speech, the poor fellow sank down as if he 
were exhausted, upon the long seat that extend- 
ed round the cabin. 

After shaking hands kindly with the whole 
company, and casting a fatherly glance at the 
score of little ones on the shelves, the minister 
seated himself with the remark,— 

“You all seem very cosey and happy here. Is 
the bride to live on the boat?” 

All eyes were turned on the great buxom girl 
with light hair and gray eyes, and she replied,— 

“Yes, sir, else I'll never bea bride! I was 
born on the boat, and when father and mother 
died, Iput my Uncle Jim in captain, and staid 
here.” 

“But she’s cap’n, after all, Clargy, and we all 
have to step round ‘board o’ this boat, I tell 
you!” cried an old man, jocosely. 

“TI don’t ask anybody to do what I won't do 
myself, Simon. If we're shoit- handed, and 
there's freight to be taken on, or landed, I put 
my own hands to the work, as you may see by 
their hardness. I haint had a land bringing-up, 
but I'm not a heathen for all that. I’ve got my 
principles. I fear God as well as I know how; I 
rend my Bible and say my prayers; and nobody 
ever lacks a passage on this boat for being poor, 
if I know it. 

“I try to do as I'd be done by, and I work 
hard,—for I don’t believe anybody will get to 
heaven who won't work here. I live peaceable 
with everybody. If man on board is unruly, 
or takes liquor, all I dois just to point to the 
tow-path, without a word, and he knows what 
that means. 

“I go to charch sometimes, bnt not often. In 
summer we don’t haul up Sundays, and in win- 
ter when we're in port, Fdon't like to go because 
I don’t know anybody of land-folks, and they 
stare at me so,—I'm sure I don’t see why, for 
my clothes are as good as any shop-girl’s. and 
better too. Maybe I walk different from land- 
girls.” 





“Well, I hope your friend beside you has the 
same good principles,”’ ssid the minister. 

“He has, sir; but he can spenk for himself,” 
said the bride, glancing proudly towards ‘Pink 
Joe."” 

“Come, Joe,” cried Uncle Jim, who, like the 
other men, was in shirt-sleeves, but who hada 
gay necktie on by way of full dress, ‘‘tell the 
Clargy how it come about. I'd like-him to know 
something about canaw! life, and canaw! folks, 
—for I lay a dollar he don't!” 

Pink Joe, as he was styled in honor of his 
cheeks, rose up, and bowed to the minister. 
Both he and his bow contrasted strangely with 
all about. : 

“I belong in C., sir. My father deals in canal 
supplies, and when I was a school-boy I got be- 
witched with the boats. It seemed like playing 
baby-honse,—washing and ironing and cooking, 
all in one little boat. 

“My father let me come down to New York 
twice with boys we knew, and that fanned the 
flame. So when I was eighteen, I came abourd 
the Erie. First I only led the horses; then I got 
fn place on the boat, and next; well, the next 
thing I did was to fall dead in love with the cap- 
tain—no, no, I mean with the captain's daugh- 
ter!” , 

This little blunder “brought down the honse.”” 

“You needn’t blush, Joe!’’ cried an old man, 
“for it’s about so. Uncle Jim will admit him- 
self that’s sbe’s actual captain, though he car- 
ries the name. Yon're going to be cap’n of the 
Erie now, and she’ll look out good for him and 
his children, as her father did before her.”’ 

Uncle Jim grinned and nodded assent. He 
was evidently not very sensitive, and all was 
right with him, if he and his were only clothed 
and fed. 

“And is your father reconciled to your choice 
of a business, now?” asked the minister. 

“Yes, sir; and he would have been here to- 
day, only that my mother is very sick. My sis- 
ters were too proud to come. It’s an honest 
life; and althongh, after my boyish nonsense 
was over, I would as soon had other work, I 
couldn’t take it without losing her. 

“She would not, perhaps she could not, lead a 
lanéHfe with anybody, and I couldn't live with- 
out her, 
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His mathemat faculty never deserted him, 
even in his last years. One might read to Bid- 
der two series of fifteen figures each, and with- 
out seeing or writing down a single figure, he 
could multiply the one by the other without 
error. 

Once, while he was giving evidence before a 
parliamentary committee, council on the oppo- 
site side interrupted him with,— 

“You might as well profess to tell us how 
many gallons of water flow through Westmin- 
ster bridge in an hour,” 

“I can tell that too,’ was the reply, and he 
gave the number instantaneously. 

Other members of Bidder’s family have the 
same or similar powers. His son, a snecessful 
barrister, can play two games of chess, simulta- 
neously, without seeing the board. George Bid- 
der's elder brother, a clergyman, was not re- 
markable in mathematics, but he could quote al- 
most any text in the Bible and give chapter and 
Verse, so extraordinary was his memory. 
or 
For the Companion. 


A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
In Six Cuaprers.—Cuap. VI. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

‘That night Mrs. Beck had the chimney-screen 
moved from the very fireplace where Volney 
had hid when she meant to shirk her music- 
lesson. A great fire was roaring and crackling 
in the chimney, lighting the rude apartment in 
every recess. There was no other light needed 
than the high- mounting flames, whose taper 
ends were lost in the chimney’s broad throat. 

Idoubt if you ever saw boys and girls doing 
the kind of work which engaged the young peo- 
ple seated about the broad glowing hearth. ‘This 
had been swept clean, aud along it lay a bank 
of cotton,—unseeded cotton. 

Jerome, Billy and Volney, were sitting on the 
floor about the fire, each with a little bunch of 
cotton in his hand, from which he was picking 
the seed. 

Mrs. Beck always insisted that hand-seeded 
cotton was whiter and nicer every way than the 
ginned, and so she had set the children to seed- 
ing some for stocking-yarn. It was laid before 
the fire that it might be thoroughly dried, for 
then the seed were more readily parted from 
the lint. 

Billy had been talking about his lost money. 
Indeed, he had done little else since discovering 
its lors, 

“Of course he'll deny it,”” Billy said, alluding 
to Tony. “Anybody that would steal, would 
tell a lie about it. I’lkcall him in now for trial;”’ 
and straightway he began to call for Tony. 
After awhile Tony answered in a sleepy tone. 
He was under a bed in an adjoining room. 

“Come in here!’’ and Tony appeared. 

“Look yere, Tony,” said Billy, ‘‘I want to see 
you turn your pockets wrong-side out.” 

“Law, Mas’ Billy, I aint got no pockets,” said 
‘Tony. ‘‘Dese yere briches neber did haf none, 
*ceptin’ one, an’ now dat one is woad inter jis’ a 
hole.” 

“Well, turn the hole wrong -side out,” said 
Billy. 2 

Tony ran his hand into some kind of an aper- 
ture on hia hip, and brought up a handful of 
rags, tags, etc. 

“What have you done with that three dollars 
that you stole out of my buckskin purse this 
morning?” Billy demanded. 

“Neber stole no free dollars dia mawnin’ sence 
IT wus bawn,” said Tony. ‘‘’Clar ter goodness, I 
neber stole no free dollars outen you’ buckskin 
pus! Nober knowed you had no buckskin pus!" 

“You did steal my three dollars,” Billy insist- 
ed. “You're saving it up for Christmas, and 
you're going to buy a banjo and a heap of jews'- 
harps.’” 

“I aint gwyne-er buy a heap-er jews’-harps! 
no sich thing!’ said Tony, as though to buy ‘a 
heap-er jews'-harps” was to break all the Com- 
mandments in one. 

“Where did you get that money you sub- 
scribed to Prof. Stemms’s present?” 

Jerome looked up from his cotton-seeding with 
a quick, anxious look. 

“Tyarn’t it,” said Tony. “Don’t yer recker- 
leck I susscrib dat money to yo’ ’fo’e I stole 
dem dar free dollars?” 

“Hear him!” cried Billy, triumphantly, 
owns up that he stole the three dollars!” 

“Now, doan yo’ hooray, Mas’ Billy. I didn’t 
go ter say dat I stole dem free dollars. I went 
ter say dat I susscrib afo'e dem free dollars wus 
tack.”” 

“I know,” said Billy, wagging his large head, 
and smiling all over his fat face, “I know you 
didn’t go to say it, but you said it, and tol’ the 
truth for the first time in your life!” 

Billy was satisfied that, in an unguarded mo- 
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ment, Tony had told the truth, and betrayed 
himself. 

In the meantime, Volney was watching Je- 
rome, wondering that he could sit there and 
keep silence. She was yearning to save her 
cousin from the cowardice of suffering another 
to take punishment which he himself deserved. 

“If he knew that I knew the truth,” she 
thought, “he would confess,” And then her 
conscience urged, “You ought to let him know 
that you know. You have no right to keep si- 
lence just to save yourself.” 

“Come along!’ Billy said to Tony. ‘I'm go- 
ing to tell your manmy. She'll whip you well 
for this!” 

“Shacks!” said Tony; “my mammy aint 
gwine-er whip me fer not doin’ nuffin bad.” 

He followed Billy from the room. And the 
two consins sat in silence, picking the seed from 
the white lint, which, in the red firelight, looked 
rosy as the dawn. 

“Romey,”’ Volney at length said, with sudden 
resolve, “I’m going to tell you something. I 
did 2 mean thing to-day. I had been lazy about 
practising my music, and I knew Miss Holiday 
would be angry enough to whip me, and £0 I 
started to cheat about it. I hid in this chimney- 
place, here, behind the screen. Iwas guing to 
stay till it was time for my music-lesson to be 
over, and then I was going to come out.” 

She stopped, her heart beating violently. 

“You were going to play hooky,” said Jerome. 

“Yes.” 

Volney and Jerome had both stopped picking. 
She looked him in the eyes, and went on. 

“and there was a hole in the screen, through 
which I could see. Billy came in, and stopped 
over there at the glass to primp, and I saw him 
go off and leave his purse there on the stand. 
Then I saw you come in, and stop at the glass."” 

She paused, but looked at him steadfastly. 
Jerome’s heart was throbbing in his mouth, 
What else had she seen? Hnd she seen his 
naked soul in its terrible temptation? 

There was silence between the two for some 
moments, while higher and higher in the boy’s 
face burned the shame. The silence was stifling 
to him. When, at length, he could bear the 
suspense no longer, he spoke. : 

His tone was low, and he tried to make its 
thread even; but Volney heard the quiver in it, 
and her heart yearned towards him. 

“And didn’t you go to your music-lesson?”’ 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said Volney, “I went. I got so fright- 
ened at the looks of sin, that I made up my 
mind that I'd never, never do another mean 
thing as long as llive. But before I went, while 
I was behind the screen, I saw’’—— 

She hesitated for one moment, and then went 
on,—‘‘I saw you untie the purse, and I saw’’—— 

Jerome's eyes searched her face. 

“O Romey, I can’t goon! Won't you tell what 
else I saw?’ Her voice was shaking,—tears 
were running down her face. 

Deep called unto deep in the boy’s soul. 

“You saw me in a great temptation, Volney,”’ 
he said, slowly. “I am ashamed!” Jerome’s 
eyes were cast down. 

“IT suppose we aren’t to blame for being 
tempted,’’ Volney said. 

“T must have a mean soul, or I never could 
have been tempted to—to—to steal.’’ 

“Christ was tempted, but He resisted the 
temptation. O Romey,’’ she said, vehemently, 
“df you had only resisted!’ 

“I did, I did resist!’’ hecried, bending eagerly 
towards her. ‘‘I did not take”’—— 

The door opened, and Billy appeared, looking 
quite sheriff-like as he marched Tony along, the 
mamuny following behind. 

“Here’s a prisoner. We're going to try him 
by court-martial,—by judge and jury.”’ 

“To be show!’ said Tony's mammy. ‘‘Good- 
fer-nuffin, no-’count, unpuffessin’ mottle! Wish- 
es from de bottom uv my soul yer'd puffess, 
an’ jine de church in good an’ reg'lar standin’, 
an’ stop dis fotchin’ down yo’ mudder’s gray 
ha’rs!” 

At this point, Volney ran out of the room. 
She thought her heart was breaking. She fled 
away, and hid behind a door to cry. After all 
her efforts to bring Romey to confession, she had 
failed. He had denied his deed. He was going 
to brave it out,—was going to bea dastard, and 
let a poor friendless negro boy suffer for his sin. 
Shame, shame, shame upon him! 

While Volney was crying her bitter tears be- 
hind the door, she heard her name called. It 
was Billy’s voice. He was calling to her to come 
to the trial. The drama that was belng enacted 
had, despite its pain, a fascination for her. So 


she dried her tears, came from behind the door, 
and answered the call. 
“Look yere,’’ said Billy, ‘we're going to have 





fn grand trial, and we can’t spare you. Volney, 
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you and Tony's mammy will be jury, Vl be 
judge, and this shall be the seat of justice,”’ 
and he climbed on top the candle-stand, to its 
peril. 

“Rome,” he continued, “you'll be the lawyer 
to prosecute, and Tony’ll be the convict.” 

“After he’s convicted, he will be,” said the 
more accurate Jerome, 

“The prisoner at the bah,”’ Billy emeéhded. 
“Bat we must have witnesses, Can't get along 
without witnesses. We'll have to take Volney 
out of the jury-box, and put her on the witness- 
stand.”” 

Volney's face grew red at the flashing thought 
of the kind of witness she wonld make. Je- 
rome’s face flushed with a like thought. 

“Better let his mammy flick de cap’tul pun- 
ishin’’’ said ‘Tony’s mammy, —thinking, poor 
soul, that she conld cheat the punishment of 
some of its severity. There’s mother-feeling 
in black hearts as well as white ones, you must 
know. 

“Whose lawyer am I?” said Jerome. 
for or against the prisoner?” 

“Well, we'll see.’” 

Billy tried to look as grave as a real judge, 
but simply succeeded in looking with a smiling 
face on the company. 

“Let the crim’nal tell his story,”’ said he; 
“that'll be speech enough against him. Then 
we'll hear the witness, and then the lawyer may 
make the defence; only you mustn't make such 
a good defence that the jury bring in a verdict 
of innocent, because I'm bound to put him in 
jail, and I wouldn't like to do that if he’s inno- 
cent.” 

There was a look in Jerome’s face that Volney 
conld not understand, ns le assented to this. 

Then Judge Billy, swinging his legs under the 
eandle-stand and out, said,— 

“If the pris’ner at the bah has got anything to 
say why sentence should not be passed on him, 
let him now speak, or forever after hold his 
peace.” 

“Aint you getting things dislocated and mixed 
up?” asked Volney. 

The judge rapped for silence, and said he’d 
fine Volney a picayune for contempt of court. 
Then he ordered the “pris’ner at the bah’? to 
speak. “ 

“What yo’ wants me ter say?” Tony asked. 

“Innocent or guilty?’ shouted Judge Bill: 
still swinging his lega, and making the candl 
stand squeak. 

“Bofe,’”’ said the startled Tony. 

“What do you mean, pris’ner?’’ roared the 
judge, nearly swinging the shoes off his feet. 

A laugh came into Volney’s tear-stained ever, 
then fled, as she looked into Jerome's face and 
remembered. 

“T's sometimes one and sometimes t’other,’” 
Tony explained. 

“Pris’ner at the bah,” said Judge Billy, so- 
norously, ‘none you’ foolin’!’’ 

“Please teil what you know about this mat- 
ter,’’ Jerome said to Tony. 

“Eb’ry bit I knows?” Tony asked. 

Jerome gave him a level glance, and said, 
“Yes, all.’’ And then his face took a set look, 
like a statue's. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Tony, taking a long breath, and 
getting a good ready, “‘in de fuss place, fussly, 
Mas’ Billy, he kep’ er-’suadin’ me, an’ er-’suad- 
in’ me ter susscribe. Didn’t want-er susscribe 
no moan noffin, kase Mas’ Stemms he neber 
guved me nuffin sence he wus bawn; an’ I's 
been ’quainted wid ’im sence we could ’mem- 
ber. Keeps all his pic'yunes ferdem missbul 
black boys uv hissen. Neber did want-er sus- 
scribe; but de jedge, dar, he kep’ er-’suadin’ me, 
an’ er-'suadin’ me.” 

Judge Billy looked as though he was going to 
langh out lond in court. 

“Couldn’t git way from his ’suadin’, no how. 
I go tow de sweet-’tater pile ter git ’taters fer 
dinner,—dar’d come Mas’ Billy, an’ ’mence ter 
‘suade me. 

“I go tow de bawn tow tote de hauses ter 
water,—dar’d come Mas’ Billy, an’ ’suade me. 
I start tow de spring,—he’d g’long, an’ ’suade 
me fer’s de top er de hill. He wouldn’t neber 
go down de hill tow ‘suade me; he'd set till.I 
comed back; den he'd ’menge ter*’suade.”” 

Here Judge Billy, as he recognized the fidelity 
of Tony’s description, did burst out laughing. 

“Fine de jedge a pic’yune,” Tony suggested. 

Volney laughed, too. Then she remembered 
Jerome, and her face changed. 

“Couldn't git shet uv his ’suadin’ tell I sus- 
scribed. Den, soon's I susscribed, he ‘gun er 
new ‘suadin’ tune;—kep’ ’suadin’ me ter pay 
dem free dollars. He ’suaded, an’ he 'suaded, 
said mustn’t neber break no promus, An’ he 
kep’ ‘snadin’ me, dis way an’ dat, tell my brains 
wus all addul.”” 

“Pleadin’ insanity," said the judge. 
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“Did you pay the money?" the lawyer asked 

What an injured air fhe prisoner took ou! 

“°?Cou’se I paid it. Reckon I'd breah my 
promus fer free dollars? Shucks!’" 

“Yell where you got the money,” said Je- 
rome, in what might be called a nerry way. Hy 
will-force, he was holding his soul to am object. 
Volney vaguely discerned this, and wondered 
what the object could be. 

Tony stammered and floundered. 
got pickin’ cotton,” he said, at length. 

“Who picked the cottou?”" 

Jerome asked this with a great throb of pity 
for himself. But he sat without shrinkin, tu 
meettheanswer. ‘Tell who picked it,” he said. 

“Yo' picked it arter school an’ at night."* 

“Sakes alive!’ said Judge Billy, staring at 
Jerome, 

Volney, too, stared at him in surprise. 

‘Didn't you take three dollars ont of Billy's 
purse this morning?” the lawyer asked. 

“TI tuck it*outen de pus,” said Tony, in an ar- 
gumentative tone, “but I neber stole it.’" 

Oh, how Volney’s pulse bonnded at th 

“Kase,” defendant continued, ‘it wus Mas’ 
Rome’s money in de fuss place, fusely, an’ J 
neber had no business tow put it in dat pus in 
de fuss place; but Mas’ Billy, he kep’ er-"suadin’ 
an’ er-’suadin’; an’ ef I oughten’t a-had put it 
in, I onghter had tuck it out.” 

“An’ make a great hullabulloo,” said Judge 
Billy. 

“Yo' good-fer-nuffin, no-‘count, puffawmin™ 
monkey! J’J] stan’ yo’ on dat head uy yourn 
fer dis yere, see ef I doan,” said Tony's mam- 
my, shaking her fist at him in a feeble wa. 

“Wait for the defence,’ said the lawyer. 
“The prisoner might not have embezzled money 
if the judge hadn’t over-persuaded him, and if 
the prosecuting lawyer hadn’t shirked. I oughter 
told that my money was in the purse, and got it 
out openly; then there wouldn't have been apy 
trouble. 

“But,”’ the boy went on, pale and trembling. 
“I was ashamed to have the boys know that I 
had worked for money; so I didn’t tell. bat 
threatened Tony till he was frightened into tak- 
ing the money from the purse. I ought tu be 
prisoner at the bar instead of him.” 

He attempted to smile, but suddenly his lip 
quivered, and there was a swift dropping of the 
lids over his sad eyes. 

If there was a person on earth who could sym- 
pathize with this spirit, so falsely sensitive, in 
this moment of its humiliation, that person was 
the sweet-hearted Volney. Jerome felt this as 
he glanced up and saw her eyes swimming with 
tears, 

“Tm afraid,” said Judge Billy, regardless of 
rhetorical and Parliamentary proprieties, ‘that 
if I don’t a’journ this cou’t pretty soon, it will 
be proved that the judge and the lawyer are 
greater convicts than the pris’ner at the bah; 
therefore, it is resolved that this con’t is dis- 
missed.” 

“Hooray! I's inncent!” cried Tony, plunging 
through the door into the darkness. 

His mammy, zealous to have it appear that 
she was not upholding him in taking the money, 
followed him, crying, ‘Stop fief! I'll ’ten’ tow 
yor!” 

“You're an odd stick, Rome,” Billy said. 
“Now, don't pester yourself,—I’m not going to 
tell the boys about your picking cotton,—bat if 
I was in your place, I wouldn't care if they did 
know. Looks to me like it was toler'ble plucky 
for a boy that aint got any money to go to work 
and earn it. I’m aleepy. I'm going toturn in.” 

When Billy was gone, Volney went over to 
her cousin and kissed him. 

“I’m so glad, Romey 
didn’t take the money!’ 

“T don't understand why you didn’t see that 
I didn’t,” he said. 

“Because I hid my eyes at the last. IT could 
not bear to sit there and see yon steal. 1 
couldn’t bear to look at your face in the glase.”” 

“And I couldn’t bear to look at it myself,"’ 
said Jerome. ‘The looks of it frightened me, 
and stopped me.’” 

“But what made you tell everything out here, 
before Billy?’ 

“Because I knew that you thonght I had faken 
the money; so I made up my mind that I'd make 
Tony tell who did take it; and then I had to go 
on and tell the rest of it—all about it, so that 
things wouldn’t go too hard for Tony.”” 

“YT think it must be hard,” said Volney, after 
a little interval of silence, ‘‘to be the only boy 
in school who hasn’t any money to spend.”’ , 

Jerome's heart answered, ‘“‘Oh, it is hard!" 
But he didn’t say anything; he wouldn't whine. 
Volney wrote home to her father about it: so 
Christmas brought Jerome a present of three 
half-eagle pieces. 

He attended the Ritterhouse Academy for two 
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— Vase Sates OF ONF pasturage, SAIG ATT, 
“‘were overrun by thistlea. The thistle growth here 
ia very peculiar. During the first of the season, the 
plains are covered with clover, the thistles not ap- 
pearing for six or eight weeks. 

“Then the huge platter-formed plants make their 
unwelcome appearance. They spread and crowd 
out everything else. 

“The cattle will ent, to some extent, the early 
green leaves of the thistles; but soon the seed-stalks 
shoot up, eight, ten, and even twelve or thirteen 
feet in height, and form impenetrable, thorny jun- 
gles, through which nothing can make its way. 
These stalks grow with such wonderful rapidity 
that ‘bands’ of stock, and even travelling parties, 
have been caught in the rank thickets, nnd actually 
become ‘thistle-bound’ for days and weeks together. 

“Soon after this, the annual droughts change the 
green jungles to still more thorny and impassable 
dry ones; and it is not till the strong southern winds 
(pamperos) tear them down, that the plains become 
again passable. During all this thistle-time, the en- 
tire tract is worthless as pasturage, and the cattle 
wander off to the hills. 

“To obviate this evil, my father determined to try 
the cxperiment of ploughing large areas of the 
citancia, just when the thistles were in their plat- 
ter-form stage of growth. He turned them under, 
and sowed alfalfa (Chilian clover) in their place. 

“As the cattle of the pampas are not well adapted 
to draught (the absurd custom being to harness them 
by the horns for pulling), we imported from Eng- 
land five sets of steamt-ploughing machinery. Each 
set consisted of two locomotive-engines, between 
which —standing on opposite sides of a tract of 
ground—ran a gang-plough, drawn back and forth 
by means of a wire cable. 

“The engines resembled, somewhat, railway loco- 
motives, but were provided with wheels having 
broad fellies, for crossing the fields. On these 
broad level flats, free of stones and all obstructions, 
it was easy and not dangerous to run them at con- 
siderable speed,—ten miles an hour, and sometimes 
even faster. 

“There were lively times when we were teaching 
the guachoes and vaqueros how to run these engines. 

“At first, there was not a little superstition con- 
cerning these smoke and fire-vomiting machines, 
with their unearthly whistling; for nothing of the 
kind had ever before been seen in those regions. 
But the Argentine guacho is an easy, reckless fel- 
low, who loves excitement. 

“They soon took to the ‘English monsters,’ and 
under a competent engineer (an American named 
Thurston, whom my father had hired to come up 
from Buenos Ayres) they were soon ploughing one 
hundred and fifty hectares per day. 

“But the great difficulty was to get fuel for the 
engines. There is no coal, and the pampas are al- 
most bare of trees. Every stick of wood had to be 
brought from the ‘hills,’ to the southwest, a distance 
of more than twenty miles. 

“Bullock teains were at first employed for this 
service. Hut it was found better, at length, to use 
one of the engines, with three or four large broad- 
wheeled vans, or wood-cars, on each of which could 
be piled five or six cords of wood. A sort of ‘train’ 
was thus made up, like those farm-locomotives and 
vans now used on the large English estates. 

“A load of wood would not last more than two 
days; so that about every second morning, it was 
necessary to start off the ‘wood-train’ for the hills, 
where a number of guachoes were kept constantly 
chopping. 

“These trips became the most interesting inci- 
dents of our life here. 

“My father and my brother George and I often 
went on the wood-train. It was delightful to go 
rolling across the flats, and the view, as we drew 
near the wooded hills, was very pleasant to us, who 
lived so entirely in the plains. 

“The loading of the vans, too, with the freshly- 
chopped wood, presented a lively and pictureaque 
scene to us who watched it. 

“And then, to go puffing back, perched on the 
piled-np ‘cars’ towards the white corrals and build- 
ings of the vatancia, where the plough-engines were 
sending up their white clouds of steam in the clear 
air, and the hords of cattle came wondering round 
them, were all scenes which impressed themselves 
so deeply on my boyish imagination that they will 
never be forgotten. 

“But there were others besides the quachoes and 
the broad-horned enttle who regarded the steam- 
engines with wonder and superstition. The nnex- 
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about his neck, or, worse still, about his legs, it is 
pretty sure to throw him headlong to the ground. 

“Some of these wandering snvages are very tall, 
athletic men. Wonderful reports are curreat con- 
cerning their great stature and strength, most of 
which are no doubt grent exaggerations; as the tall- 
est Patagonian ever yet actually measured was 
scarcely seven feet in height. 


Watched by Indians. 


“TI think it must have been our new engine—some 
vague rumor of which had gone fast and far—that 
drew the Indians to us that fall. 

“The wood-choppers reported first seeing little 
squads of the ‘Zamboes'—two, or three, or four— 
watching curiously at a distance. This continued 
for a week or two. They never came near, but 
watched the wood-train at a safe distance. What 
they thought of it, particularly when moving across 
the plain at night, we could only guess. 

“But their number increased, and they began to 
commit depredations. The choppers no longer re- 
mathed in the hills, but returned with the load each 
night. 

“At length, one day,—a day which I shall never 
forget,—the train was attacked by a large band. 

“We had set off from the esfancia at a little after 
five, and had run out to the hills in about two hours. 
It required an hour or two to load the van, and 
while the men were doing this, there was an alarm 
of ‘Zamboes!” 

“The engineer, Paleo Lendez, and the fireman, 
whose name was Bambina, had gone ont to shoot 
‘saccrenas’—a kind of pheasant—while the wood 
was being put on. They came running back in hot 
baste, and jumping on the engine, called out to 
stand clear and get aboard, for a war party of Zam- 
boes was within less than half a mile of us. 

“Then there was a great scurry, the woodamen 
shouting, and the engine whistling. My father was 
not there that morning, but my brother George had 
come out with me, and we were gathering ‘met- 
sina,’ —berries which resemble mulberries, and 
which grew very plentifutly in the little open runs, 

“Three or four of the guachoes ran over where we 
were, bidding us hurry as we valued our lives. We 
ran and all climbed upon the hind van just as the 
train started off, moving ponderously over the tram- 
way which had been laid along the oft wet bottom, 
and across the log bridge, over the creek, and no out 
upon the dry, firm plain. 

“But we had not gone five hundred yarda before 
nconfused medley of wild screams and cries came 
to ‘our ears, and from the bush clumps along the 
creek above, there emerged a strange, anvage throng, 
at full gallop. 

“*Los Zamboes! 
shout. 

“Paleo gave the locomotive a full head of steam, 
and we forged ahend, the vans lurching and creak- 
ing, and we hanging on as best we contd. 

“But the Patagonians, on their unbridled horses, 
gained upon us, and wheeled ronnd us to the right. 

“Never sha)l J forget the sight of thelr black, 


Los Zamboes!" was the excited 











let fly the heavy sticks of wood with such effect that 
the rascals could not get into the cab. 

“Paleo caught hold of one of thelr spears, and 
With a quick jerk, drew both man and horse under 
the great wheels; the liorse uttering a most blood- 
curdling cry as we went over them. '. 


An Unfortunate Accident. 

“But a moment after, a stick of the four-foot 
wood, thrown at the savages around the engine, fell 
within the guard, and sliding down, in some way 
became wedged into the action, and brought us to a 
full, dead stop,—with a shock which came near tum- 
bling us all off into the midst of the enemy. 

“Luckily for us, they misunderstood the cause of 
the stoppage, and hastily dre® off. In vain Pedro 
and his fireman tried to knock ewiethe stick of wood. 
Tt was literally ground into‘ghé gear under the 
crank-axle. They soon had to climb upon the vans 
with us; for the Zamboes, nt length observing the 
cause of the delay, charged upon us again, and a 
hand-to-hand contest began. 

“From the top of the wood-cars, our men still had 
an advantage. Yet how long we could have held 
out, I don't know. For the Patagonians greatly 
outnumbered us. 

“But, providentially for us, my older sister, Xina, 
had that morning gone up into the lookout tower,— 
which had been built to watch the stock on the 
plains from,—and was looking through the glass that 
was kept there to see us come back. The distance 
was fifteen miles or more. But after observing us 
for awhile, she became satisfied that we were in 
some sort of trouble, and gave an alarm. 

“Two engines were immediately taken from the 
plonghs and despatched to our assistance. My father 
came on one of them. They were not very long 
running out to ns. While yet four or five miles off, 
we saw the steam and smoke stretching out along 
the plain. 

“The Patagonians caught sight of them, too, and 
they drew off from us and stood together, as if un- 
certain whether to retrent or attack them. 

“But the party on each locomotive was provided 
with carbines; and at the first volley from these, 
three or four horses and men went down. The oth- 
ers seemed now to have no doubt that a retreat was 
their best move. They scoured awny to the cover 
of the woods as hurriedly as they had issued from 
it, and did not venture ngnin within range of those 
fatal firelocks. They left the country without mo- 
lesting us more, and it was long before we saw an- 
other Indian.” 


+o > 
OOLS. 

Here is something for farmers and parents to 
think over: 

Said a quiet-voiced old man to me one pleasant 
summer morning, Do yon know why there is a dif- 
ference between my boys and neighbor C—'s in 
the matter of mending farm implements and keep- 
ing things tidy?” 

“The lack py possessjon of mechanical skill, 7 
suppose," 
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No sooner was the mill complete than the 
sawyers assembled in great force, and tore it to 
pieces. The government compensated the own- 
er for his loss, as was just. Some of the rioters 
also were convicted and imprisoned. 

A new mill was then built, which was allowed 
to work without molestation; and proved so 
profitable that others were soon introduced. 

In Great Britain. 

In no part of the world, probably, has the saw- 
mill been more minutely and curiously devel- 
oped than i. Great Britain, where they have 
saws go fine as to cut diamonds, and circular 
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saws nine feet in diameter and a quarter of nn 
inch thick. 

They have also veneer saws so acenrately ad- 
justed as to cut eighteen slices of veneer from a 
rosewood plank an inch thick. 

In London they will puta log of mahogany 
upon the mill and cut it into slices so thin that 
the saw-dust weighs more than the veneer, 

Yankees have beaten this performance. They 
take a piece of mahogany or Tosewood, soften it 
by steam, and cut it into vencers witha knife, 
without making a grain of saw-dust. 

‘Talking of saws and saw-pits reminds me that 
when I went to school in Westchester County, 
New York, there was a village near by, on the 
shore of Long Island Sound, which was named 
Sawpite. It was so called because there had 
been saw-pits in the place before the time of the 
steam saw-mill, and the old-fashioned people 
were well content with the name. 

But when New Yorkers began to build villas 
and cottages along that coast, the name seemed 
homely and unsuitable. Old Sawpits long ago 
disappeared from the 
map, and if you wish 
to know where it 
stood, yoa must look 
for Portchester. 

In America. 

Nowhere has the 
saw-mill been of such 
use as in America. It 
is dificult to see how 
this wooded country 
could have been peo- 
pled without its assis- 
tance. 

Everything dragged 
along slowly in a new 
settlement, until a 
saw-tmill was built; 
after which progress 
was comparatively 
easy and rapid, since 
the settlers not only 
had cheap timber, but 
could employ their 
winters profitably in 
drawing logs to the 

mmill, instead of burn- 
ing them up on the 
land. 

Usually the most 
energetic man in a 
new settlement built 
the saw-mill, to which 
he often added a store, and soon took the lead 
in all things. 

Daniel Webster tells ns that his father had a 
saw-mill after his removal to New Hampshire, 
at the source of the Merrimac River. 

Daniel, who was by no means fond of labor at 
any part of his life, liked nothing better in his 
boyhood than to attend this saw-mill, becanse, 
when he had put his log in position and started 
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the saw, he had fifteen good minutes for rest or 
reading before the business required farther at- 
tention. 

One who would see the saw-mill in all its 
glory and importance must go into the magnifi- 
cent woods of Wisconsin, where there is scarce- 
ly any business carried on but the conversion of 
superb trees into timber. 

The steam saw-mill is, as it were, the seat of 
life, the beating heart of the community, around 
which gather the stores, the bank, the insurance 
office, the church, the school, the village, the 
city, 


AW-MILL. 


There, indeed, you behold the last triumph of 
the saw, a tool invented in the dawn of clviliza- 
tion, before men began to record their history. 

James PaRTon. 
a SS 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Ere this article appears, the Duke of Argyll, 
the father of the Marquis of Lorne, and one of 
the greatest and most anciently-descended no- 
bles of Great Britain, will probably have landed 
on our shores, 

The United States has seldom received a more 
distinguished guest, or one who better deserves 
a cordial welcome among us, 

The Duke of Argyll comes from an old and il- 
lustrious family, which has not only held for 
centuries high rank, title, and wealth in Scot- 
land, but has produced a long line of heroic sol- 
diers and fainous statesmen. 

There has scarcely een a Duke of Argyll for 
two hundred years who has not been conspicu- 
ous for ability in some direction or other. As 
chieftains of the great 
Scottish Clan of 
Campbell, they have 
ruled with almost 
royal power over a 
large district and pop- 
ulation; and ‘“Mac- 
calum More,”’ as the 
Duke is always called 
by his clan, is looked 
up to with an awe 
and respect which 
the Scottish peasant 
scarcely pays even to 
the sovereign. 

The present Duke 
is no exception to the 
family trait of decid- 
ed ability, Indeed, 
he is one of the most 
talented and xcholar- 
ly men who have held 
the title. Ever since 
he was a very young 
man, he has been 
prominent in British 
politics, At an age 
when most young no- 
bles have scarcely fin- 
ished their education- 
altraining, he had be- 
come a minister; and 
he has been a mem- 
ber of the last four Liberal Cabinets. Among 
other offices, he has held those of Lord Privy 
Seal, Postmaster General, and Secretary of 
State for India, the latter a post of the highest 
importance. 

Very likely the Duke's lofty rank and descent, 
his wealth and social influence, promoted his 
ambition at first, and helped him to political 
power and place sooner than he could otherwise 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


have reached them. But if such circumstances 
aid an aspiring politician in England, they do 
not tnable him to retain political eminence long, 
unless his own abilities are equal to the trust 
confided in him. 

The Duke of Argyll has proved himself an 
able statesman, a forcible orator, and a zealous 
and persevering party leader. He is undonbted- 
ly, by reason as much of his talents as of his 
rank, one of the foremost chiefs of his party, 
and a power in it; norcould any Liberal Cabinet 
be formed from which he could be safely left out. 

He has always been an earnest reformer, and 
an ardent advocate of the rights of the people. 
He has supported every measure tending to give 
the people more political power, and has some- 
times gone beyond his fellow Liberal chiefs in 
favoring measures of reform. 

It is an especially fitting moment for us in 
America to recall that, almost alone among the 
high British nobility, the Duke of Argyll was an 
ardent friend of our Union during the Civil War. 
He was courageous and outspoken from first to 
last, in pleading the cause of the Union, and in 
urging England to give us her friendship and 
moral support. He was throughout conspicuous 
asa champion of our Government, without re- 
gard to his own political interests or prospects; 
in this separating from his two most eminent 
Liberal colleagues, Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Gladstone. 

In personal appearance, the Duke of Argyll 
has a very marked and striking countenance and 
bearing. His face is a distinctively Scotch 
tather than English one. He is short, full- 
bodied, well-shaped, with a brisk, prompt step, 
and a proud, earnest air. His forehead is high, 
and slightly receding; his nose straight and fine- 
ly-shaped; his mouth handsome, and expressive 
of pride and energy; his chin round. full, and 
smooth; his eves very light blue, quick, bright, 
and keen. His hair, rising and brushed back 
from the forehead, is plentiful and of a bright 
orange color, and is one of his most striking 
features. 

—— —+o 
' JUNE. 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, If ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten. 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

‘Thrilling back over hills and valleys. 
‘The cowslip startles in meadows green; 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 


And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To;be some happy creature’s palace.— Lowell. 


She = 
THE PEN AND THE SWORD. 
The novelist Tourgenieff, whom the Czar has 
just exiled, has probably exercised more influ- 
ence upon Russian history during the last fifty 
years than any other single individual. His 
“Memoirs of a Sportsman,” a collection of ter- 
ribly faithful sketches of life among the serfs, 

shook all Russia like a storm-wind, 

It was read by the Crown-Prince, Alexander, 
and was, as he has stated, the moving power 
which induced him, as soon as he became Czar, 
to emancipate all the serfs in the empire on one 
day. 

In spite of this, however, Tourgenieff was 
twice exiled,—once by Nicholas, and then by his 
disciple, the present Czar. 

Despotic kings are always jealous of men who, 
with that little sceptre, the pen, exercise a rule 
more powerful than their own. Charles quar- 
relled with John Milton, and Napoleon banished 
Madame de Stael; and both were worsted in 
their fight. 

Tourgenieff has made no attack upon the Gov- 
ernment, or the existing order of things in Rus- 
sia, further than by his powerful cartoons of 
social and domestic life, published absolutely 
without comment by the author. 

After he was recalled from his first banish- 
ment, he fell in with a Dr. Andreteff. The two 
young men became comrades, and travelled to- 
gether. Andreteff believed in nothing, cared for 
nothing, professed indifference to all events. 

It is snid that Tourgenieff, finding that he rep- 
resented a large class of students and radicals 
in Russia, told him that he would sketch him in 
his next book as the type of his class. 

“As you will.” replied Andreteff, indifferently. 
The book, ‘Fathers and Sons,” his most power- 
erful work, was written, and Andreteff, as a 
Nihilist (from nihil, nothing), was the hero. 
Tourgenieff thus first gave a name and identity 
to the revolutionary body which now threatens 
to dismember Russia. He has never belonged to 
them. 

Owing to the harsh criticism which his recent 
books received at home, he had vowed never to 
write another; but it is probable that the sen- 





tence of exile against him will provoke kim to 
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measure his individual strength against that of 
the Czar. There is no better example, perhaps, 
in the present day, from which boys can study 
the relative power of the pen and sword than 
that of this Russian writer. 


———+9—___ 


DIME NOVELS AGAIN. 

A week or two ago, four lads in New York, from 
fourteen to sixteen years old, resolved to start to 
the far West to seek their fortunes. After long 
saving, they managed to provide their outfit, which 
consisted of one gun, two parlor-pistols, one dagger, 
four horse-blankets (for their fiery mustangs which 
they meant to bestride) and twenty centa in cash. 

They met at midnight at one of the ferries for a 
start, when the leader of the expedition discovered 
that he had left the photograph of his lady-love at 
home, and declaring that he could not travel with- 
out it, went back for it. 

His mother heard him climbing in at the bath- 
room window, and gave the alarm; a policeman ar- 
rested him as a burglar, and he was marched off to 
a police-station, where his father recognized him 
the next morning. 

The story came out, and the boys were taken 
home, we are told, “to be taught better sense.”” 
We doubt, however, if the teaching will be success— 
ful. A lad who can reach the age of sixteen with 
no other qualification for facing and conquering the 
world than a pistol, a dagger, and the ideas gained 
from dime novels, is not likely ever to make a use- 
fal man in it. His parents are too late in beginning 
their training. 

We lave often before called attention to the 
growing ill effects of this lower class of sensational 
novels and story-papera upon our young people. 
An incident which occurred the other day enforces 
this fact as no words of ours can do. 

A young woman was convicted to imprisonment 
for life for the murder of her husband, a good hon- 
est man, who had been faithful and kind to her. 
“In her cell,” states the newspaper of the town, 
“after the trial was over, was found the unopened 
Bible, furnished to all prisoners, and heaps of the 
cheap novels which she has delighted to read for 
years.” 

If her reading had been different, so we venture 
to say, would have been her actions and her fate. 
“Figs do not bring forth thorns, nor grapes thistles.”* 


——+#___ 


MIND IN A BROKEN BODY. 

Quaint and beautiful is old Faller's description 
of Monica, the mother of Augustine, as she was 
drawing near her death and to heaven,—“Her sonal 
saw a glimpse of happiness through the chinks of 
her sickness-broken bucty.”” ‘ 

The words recall the “sickness-broken body” of 
one of the most eloquent of English-speaking preach- 
ers, Robert Hall. 

He caught few glimpses of heaven throngh “the 
chinks” of his body, broken by intense suffering, 
bat he did through it, and in spite of it, much good 
work for God and men. Those who knew that juany 
of his great sermons were composed while lying on 
the floor, where only he found brief intervals of reat 
from pain, marvelled at the power of his mind over 
the nerve-matter of his body. 

One Sunday morning Mr. Hall was found by a 
friend, who relates the incident in the Jnterior, lying 
on the floor of the room in the rear of the pulpit. 
He was enveloped in a cloud of smoke from the 
large pipe by whose use he strove to deaden his 
pain. 

A student conducted the opening services. As the 
congregation was singing the second hymn, the 
preacher was lifted from the floor; the sexton put 
on his coat for him, and opened the door. 

‘The audience saw the great preacher slowly enter. 
Grasping the railing, hand over hand, he laboriously 
ascended the pulpit stairs. With dull eyes and 
flabby cheeks, supporting himeelf by resting one 
hand on the pulpit, while the other was pressed 
against his side, he gave out his text,—The Father 
of Lights.” 

The utterance was slow and mechanical. A slight 
movement of his right hand was the only gesture, 
but the mind was struggling to master the body. 
As the thought rose in spirituality, the preacher’ 
countenance and attitude changed. His eyes blazed, 
his face became mobile, and his voice rang out like 
a trumpet’s blast. 

The people leaned forward, scarcely breathing. 
Some, unconscious of what they were doing, rose on 
their feet. Others crept stealthily down the aisles, 
as if drawn by a fascination they were powerless to 
reaixt, until they were directly in front of the pulpit. 

‘The sermon finished, the preacher's body again 
resumed its sway. With lustreless eyes and flabby 
cheeks he slowly descended the pulpit stair, and 
sought the floor and his pipe. 

Milton writes of “the unconquerable will,” Words- 
worth of “man’s uneonquerable mind,” and By- 
ron of 

“The power of Thought,—the magic of the Mind.” 

Robert Hall showed unconquerable will, the 
thought’s power, and the mind’s magic in action, 
and thus by a vivid experiment demonstrated the 
distinctness of mind from, and its power over, mat- 
ter. 








or 
CENTAL. 

That is an odd-looking word, and it is not to be 
found in ‘‘Webster’s Unabridged.” But we have 
all got to get used to it. It will be as familinr to us, 
probably, in a year or two, as bushel is now. As 
long ago as when Gen. Washington was a farmer, 
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men complained of the unfairness of selling grain 
by the bushel. The best wheat weighs sixty pounds 
to the bushel; very good wheat, fifty-eight pounds; 
inferior, fifty-four, perhaps; but all the qualities are 
sold by the same measure, just as twelve big eggs 
bring no more than twelve little ones, merely because 
a dozen is‘adozen. The British Parliament has au- 
thorized the selling of grain by the cental, or one 
hundred pounds, and the Produce Exchange of New 
York recommend the grain-merchants of the United 
States to adopt the same system next September. 
So it is probable that our next grain-harvest will be 
sold by the cental, instead of bushel. 
ng 
CONSOLING A WIDOW. 

The humorous side of clerical life is seldom seen 
by those outside of the profession, unless they hap- 
pen to number several clergymen among their 
friends. But it has a humorous as well as n serious 
side, and there are few ministers who could not re- 
late mirth-provoking incidents associated with their 
clerical experience. Sometiies, strange as it may 
seem, this humorous side turns up when the clergy- 
man is intent upon his most delicate work, the com- 
forting of the berenved. 

Many years ago, a worthy minister of Connecticut, 
while on a journey, was passing the house of a 
former parishionor. Remembering that the gentle- 
man had recently died, he thought he would stop 
and condole with the widow. 

She met him with a cheerful countenance, and 
they chatted pleasantly, until he, thinking of his 
Purpose in calling, remarked,— 

“Madam, it is a painful subject, but you have re- 
cently met with a severe loss.” 

Instantly applying her apron to her eyes, she 
sald,— 

“Oh, yes, doctor; there’s no telling how I feel.”” 

“It is Indeed a great bereavement you have snf- 
fered.” 

“Yes, doctor, very great indeed.” 

“I hope you bear it with submission?” 

“LI try to; but oh, doctor, I sometimes feel in my 
heart, ‘Goosey, goosey gander, where shall I wan- 
der?" 

Doubtless the reverend gentleman kept his face 
in becoming repose while in the widow's presence, 
bat when he resumed his journey his old horse must 
have wondered at his master’s loud laughter. 

——_ _ +e —___ 
“DAVID, WAKE UP!” 

Sixty years ago, Durham, Conn., was known as 
an old-fashioned, sleepy town of a thousand inhab- 
itants. About the only amusement of its chief men 
and women —bric-a-brac and painting on panels 
and porcelain were then unknown—was to grow 
genealogical trees, whose roots ran down to Godric 
the Saxon. Some of these precious trees rooted 
themselves—at least, such was the affirmation of an- 
cestral pride—not far from the building of Babel. 
The sleepy old town had, however, a right to amuse 
iteelf in genealogy, for it produced a number of re- 
markable men—the Chaunceys, the Wadsworths, the 
Lymans, the Austins, and the Goodriches—celebrat- 
ed in the literary, clerical, legal and official annals 
of a dozen States of the Union. 

But the town, nevertheless, was sleepy, and so were 
the people—when inchurch. One hot Sunday morn- 
ing in midsummer, as the minister, Rev. David 
Smith, paused at his “‘Seventhly, my brethren,” he 
looked around. 

Everybody seemed indifferent to “‘seventhly,” for, 
with one exception, they were all asleep. Even the 
deacons, occupying the seat of honor, were nodding 
assent to what they heard not. The only person 
who appeared to be awnke and listening was the 
minister's eldest son, David. 

Looking down upon him, the preacher shouted, 
in his loudest tone,— 

“David, wake up!” 

In an instant, every man, woman and child awoke, 
and in after-times, “David, wake up!’ became the 
irritant, more effective than fennel, with which the 
good people drove away the drowsy imp. 


tO 


WHIPPING AND THE WHOOPING- 
COUGH. 

A new use of the rod, one which Solomon never 
dreamed of, is said to be common in Austria. Some 
old-fashioned people complain that the rod has 
fallen into neglect, and that the reins of authority 
have passed from the parents to the children. For 
such grumblers Austria isa good place to immigrate 
to, for whipping is the regime even for whooping- 
cough. 

Physicians pronounced this uncomfortable dis- 
ease to be chiefly of nervous origin, and under the 
control of the will. They maintain, therefore, that 
punishment is the best medicine, for a good whip- 
ping rouses the child to a vigorous exercise of will, 
which suppresses the cough. 

It is certainly a curious theory, but held with 
tenacity by the Austrian physicians. They may be 
popular among children in their own country, but 
they would be in danger of falling victims to mob- 
law here. Children claim pity and petting when 
passing through this disease, and the thought of a 
whipping instead would lead to revolts in the nur- 
sery. The Austrian remedy may he scientitic, but 
it is not likely to gain favor on this side of the 


water. 
+o 


WE GENTLEMEN IN BLACK. 


Timely wit can do easily a great many very hard 
things. It can even disarm a haggling debtor. A 
Northumberland bishop returned home after a long 
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absence in London. A chimney-sweeper had been 
at work cleaning the chimneys of the large mansién 
and its connexions, and had just completed his work 
as the gentleman met him in the drive-way. 


“Mercy on us!” cried the bishop, as he came face 
to face with the apparent imp of darkness,—for the 
fellow had just come from the last chimney, and 
was a literal mass of soot from head to foot. “Who 
and what art thou?” 

“[, Your Grace, am your most humble and de- 
voted servant and helper,—the cleaner and amender 
of your chimneys.” 

“Oho! You have been sweeping the chimneys?" 

“] have, Your Grace; and you may now build 

our fires with solid assurance of pence and com- 
fort." 

“{ am glad of that. And now, I suppose, you 
would like for me to pay you?” 

“From yourself, my ford, either the pay, or an 
order on your treasurer.” 

“I'll pay you. How much will it be?"” 

“Indeed, sir, it was a pretty job; take ’em big and 
little, there were six-and-twenty chimneys, and I 
should surely have a shilling apiece, but we'll call it 
fonr-and-twenty shillings.” 

“Four-and-tweuty shillings!’ cried the bishop. 
“And how long have you been at it?” 

“Yesterday and y, Your Grace.” 

«Well, I declare, you manage to earn a great deal 
of money in a very short space of time.” 

“Ah, Your Grace,” retorted the sweep, with a 
comical shrug and leer, at the same time giving a 
sweeping indication of his finger towards the pre- 
late’s glossy habiliments of matchless broadcloth, 
“we that wear the black cloth must needs get good 
pay for our work.” 

he bishop laughed heartily at the humor of the 
retort, and paid the four-and-twenty shillings wil- 

lingly: 
+0 - 


PATIENT. 

Mr, Burdette, of the Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye, 
was much impressed by the sight of a man in the 
same car with himself, trying to quiet his fretful 
child, and maintaining his good nature undisturbed. 
The picture is a pleasant one, and the example 
worth many times telling: 


Near Vincennes a man got on with his wife and 
two children. One of the little ones,a boy three 
years or over, was fretful and weepful, and the fa- 
ther did his best, and in the tenderest, patientest 
manner, to quiet the child und put him to slcen 

How the little fellow did cry, and kick, and throw 
things around! He had been crying that way, the 
man said, all day long, and he couldn’t imagine 
what ailed him. He “allowed he might have the 
earache.” 

The passengers were full of sympathy, for which, 
as they strove to express it in various ways, the fa- 
ther appeared unspeakably grateful, and the boy in- 
dignantly repelled. 

ne man gave him an oranges the boy hurled it 
spitefully into the face of his sister, pleeping in the 
mother’s lap, and the terrified young lady added her 
wail of fright and pain to the general chorns. A 
lady gave him her smelling-bottle; he dashed it on 
the floor, and howled more fiercely than ever. 

T handed the poor little innocent my pocket-knife; 
away it went out of the car window, and the urchin 
wailed more indignantly than ever. All the tine 
the father never got cross or grew impatient, but 
“allowed he could hush him off to sleep after a bit.” 

And by-and-by, sure cnough, the pain and impa- 
tience yielded to the father’s patient soothing, the 
little head dropped over on the father’s shoulder, 
the broken sobs became less and less frequent, and 
finally died away, and the poor little fellow began 
to forget his troubles in sleep. 


———+0r— 


BLACK SILK GOODS. 
Ladies who wear black silk will be interested in 
the result of an analysis of French and American 
silks, lately made by an expert: 


The best silka should contain but about seventeen 
per cent. of dye in weight, and this is about the 
amount which the table shows that the American 
silks contain. 

When we come to the French silks, it is found by 
the analysis that the samples lost weight by the re- 
moval of the dye from thirty-three to fifty per cent., 
when, if the silks had been good, the loss should not 
have exceeded seventeen per cent. Some samples 
were much more “stuffed” than others, but all had 
been adulterated. 

The principal article used in weighting the silk is 
iron. It is repeatedly inserted in a solution of the 
nitrate of iron until it acquires the desired weight 
of that metal. Then it gets a blue tint from the 
prussiate of potash, followed by several baths in 
gambier, and a treatment with acetate of iron. 

At this stage the silk is lustreless, but is made 
bright by a logwood bath and the addition of large 

uantities of soap. To make the silk soft and satin- 
ke, a little oll and soda are added, while, to make 
them stiff and rustling, acid is added. 

The two cardinal defects in black silk are the 
“wearing shiny” and the cracking. The former 
comes from the natural action of the soap and alka- 
li, which together develop a sort of grease under 
friction; the cracking is simply the inability of the 
little silk to carry its great load of the other prod- 
ucts of industry that are spread upon it. 


+e 
COLOR-BLINDNESS. 
Dr. Joy Jeffries has been testing the pupils of the 


Boston schools for color-blindness. He tested 14,732 
pupils, with these results: 


I have tested the boys of the Latin School, the 
English High School, all the High Schools and four 
teen grammar achoola, 9,303 in number, 3.88 per 
cent. color blind, I found 361, or 3.88 per cent., color 
blind in greater or less degree. 

[have tested the girls of the Normal School, the 
Latin School for girla, the Girls’ High School, all 
the high schools and eleven grammar schools, 5,429 
in number, 0.036 per cent. color blind. I found only 
two, or 0.036 per cent. color blind in any degree. 

This percentage is rather larger for the boys, and 
rather smaller for the girls, than has been found in 
Europe by the best observers. 








es 
CROMWELL AND HIS SONS. 
Writing of Cromwell's portraits, several of which 
are in the Royal Academy, the London Week says: 
They present a face, too, with many traces of auf- 
fering in it, brought abont by private as well as 
public cares, for he had lost children who were dear 
to him, especially the son of whom he said his death 


“went asa dagger to my heart, indeed it did.” 
Of that other son, Richard, for whom he cared 








COMPANION. 


far less, and who did what he could to bring the 
name of Cromwell into contempt, there is also a 
Portrait. A weak and namby-pamby looking per- 
son, bearing out the short judgment which Carlyle 
pronounces on him,—“poor idle triviality.”” 

Tn less than eight months his short lease of power 
was over, but he lived, “a little and very neat old 
man,” till 1712, fifty-four years after hfs father's 
death. One day a curious incident occurred. 

It was in Queen Anne's reign, and Richard Crom- 
well, who had gone to Westminster to give evidence 
in a lawsuit, strolled into the House of Lords, A 
stranger, thinking he was from the country, asked 
him if he had ever seen such a scene as that before. 

“Never,” said the old man, “since I sat in the 
chair,” pointing to the throne. No wonder the 
stranger took him for a madman. 


——_+o___ 
DIGGING OUT A METEOR. 


A large meteor fell, recently, in Emmet County, 
Towa. As it passed by Jackson, fifteen miles in the 
rear of the place where it struck the earth, it lefta 
track of smoke, not unlike that emitted by a shell. 
The report of the explosion, and the shock when it 
struck the earth, were heard and felt at Jackson. 


It tore a hole in the ground, twelve feet across at 
the surface, and threw sods as large as a man’s body 
a distance of ten rods. A number of men set to 
work digging after the meteor, and found it buried 
fifteen feat below the surface, ten feet of which was 
hard clay. The largest piece taken out weighed 
four hundred and thirty-one pounds, and enough 
smaller pieces were found to make five hundred 
pounds in all. Those who saw it strike say it ex- 
ploded in the ground. It consists of meteoric iron, 
very denge, and thought by some to contain silver 
ore. Ithas a outside, covered with a whit- 
ish substance, which can be taken off, leaving the 
hard metal—St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 





“I WILL GO, TOO.” 

Mr. James Stuart, an aged banker of New York, 

died recently, and a few hours after his porter, who 

had served him during forty-five years, also passed 

away. The coincidence is remarkable in view of 
the following conversation: 


The old and trusted servant was as watchful of 
his employer’s interests as if they had been his own. 
He was known as “Jimmy” in the office. After 
business hours oftentimes “Jiminy” and his master 
would sit down in the back office together and talk 
about the affairs of the office. Only a little while 
ago, as they chatted in this way, Mr. Stuart snid,— 

“Jimmy, how do you feel to-day?” 

“Oh, sir,” said Jimmy, “not well, sir; I'm afraid 
T'in not long for this world.” 

“Well, Jimmy,” rejoined Mr. Stuart, ‘we'll both 

0 together soon; we have done our work in the 
Easiness, and we'll make room for others.” 
“When you go,” replied Jimmy, “I will go, too.” 
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On receipt of 25 cts. we will rend 12 Vest steel 
Bracket Saw Bindes and the following Designs: 
1 Design for a $2.50 Princess Wall Pocket 
1 Wall Pocket Slipper Holder... 
| Denign for n $5 Queen Anne € 
These Designs alone are worth twic 
charge for the Outfit. 
‘The Blades come to us put up in packages of twelve. 
We cannot send six of two different sizes. 
One dozen Blades and these elegant Designs sent on 
receipt of 25 cts. Every additional dozen of blades will 
be 15 cts. more. 





HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


We now give with each Holly Saw more than @2 worth of 
Sull-sized Designs, extra Saw Blades, Drill Points, illus- 
trated Book Instruction, &c., &c. It isa perfect ma- 
chine, and is really a better Scroll Saw than was sold a 
Sew years ago for 12. Large numbers of these machines 
‘are being used in workshops by practical mechanics. The 
genuine Holly Scroll Saw, with the valuable extras, 
can only be had of PERRY MASON & CO. 

Rounp Lak, N. Y., May 15, 1879. 
Perry Mason & Co.:— 

I received the Holly Saw on time. Would not take 

$10 for itvow. It workslikeacharm, F.T. Conger. 
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On receint of ®3 we will send to anv address the 
HOLLY SCROLL SAW, with all the extras. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S. 


Any of above goods sent by mail, post Id, on re- 
colt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular. Perma- 
nent and profitable employment for ladies. Exclusive 

CAUTION.— All Corsets manufactured 

Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Rehable 
information of any infringements sent to wny address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular addresa 
mnain office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
923 Broadway, N. ¥. Branch office, 33 Winter 
St., Arcade Building, Boston, Mass, Mention this paper. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous dist 8, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
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“pe Wot! Ssaaa = 
‘Tobe the hours oF Sleep, 
or when most convenient: BEAUTIFIES and 


BLEACHES the COMPLEXION, and removes 
all defects and impurities of the Skin. 


_ Eminent physicians and chemists recommend 
its substitution for Cosmetics and other like 
preparations. 


ADECAHINSY Weesaniss 


containing full particulars, mailed free to any address, by 
THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


OF All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have had 
ample experience in all matters pertaining to the cosmetic art. 





Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destro; 





worms, can do no 


possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists, 25 centsa box. 












CASHM: 
Is univ 
teemed Db: 
ful and re the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and trade- 
mark of COLGATE & 
CO. on each package 
are a guarantee of su- 


BOUQUET 
SOAP. pergtyent uniform 


PRINTING PRESSES == 


from 1.00 to $150. 
Book of Type, 10¢. Circulars free. 
Sample Package of Cards, 10. 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS COMPARY 
36 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORE. 


LADIES =: make #5 a day in thelr own city or town. 
Address ELLis M’F’c Co , Waltham, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF “LALLA 
ROOKH.” 


When we were farm-boys, years ago, 
I dare not tell how many, 

When, strange to say, the fairest day 
Was often dark and rainy; 


No work, no school, no weeds to pull, 
No picking up potatoes, 

No sopyipage to fill with blots, 
With little o's or great 0's; 


But jokes and stories in the baru 
Made quiet fun and frol 

Draughts, fox-and- , ancl y.unes like these, 
Quite simple and bucolic; 


Naught else to do, but fast to braid 
‘A fash, or sing and white, 

OF go, perhaps, and set our trapa, 
fit Pheld up" tile, 


On one of those fine days, for which 
We boys were always wishing, 

Too wet to sow, or plant, or hue, 
Just right to go a fishing, — 


T found, not what I went to seck, 
In the old farmhouse gable,— 

Nor line, nor hook, but Just a book 
That lay there on the table, 


Beside my sister's candlestick 
(The K burued to the socket); 

Ok to take to bed, 

'y in one's pocket. 


I tipped the dainty cover back, 

ith little thought of finding 

An: thing half so bright within 
‘The red moroceo binding; 


And let by chance my careless glance 
Range ov -r song and story ; 

When from between the migio lea 
‘There streamed a sudden glory,— 


As from a store of sunlit gems, 
Pellncid and prismatic, 

That edged with gleams the roagh old beams, 
And filled the raftered attic, 


I stopped to read; I took no heed 
Of time or place, or whether 

The window-pane’was streaked with rain, 
Or bright with clearing weather. 


Of chore-time or of supper-time 
T had no thought or feeling; 
If calves were bleating to be fed, 

Or hungry piga were squealing. 


The tangled web of tale and rhyme, 

Enraptured, I unravelled; 

By caravan, through Hindostan, 
‘foward gay Cashinere: 1 trevelled. 


Before the gate of Paradise 
T plended with the Pert; 

And even of queer old Fadiadeen 
T somehow did not weary; 


Until a voice called out below: 
“Come, boys! the rain is over! 

It's time to bring the cattle home! 
The lambe are In the clover !”” 


My dream took flight; but day or night, 
Teeame again, and lingerat 

I kept the treasure in my coat, 
And many a time I fingered 


Ita golden leaves among the sheaves 
In the long harvest nooning; 

Or in my room, till fell the gloom, 
And low bonghs let the moon in. 


About me beamed another world, 
ppetulgent. oriental; 
fe all aglow with poetry, 
Or aweetly sentimental. 




















My hands were filled with common tasks, 
tty head with rare romances; 
My old straw hat was bursting ont 
{th light locks and bright fancies, 
In field or wood, my thoughts threw off 
The old prosaic trammels; 
The sheep were grazing antelopes, - 
The cows, a train of camels. 
Under the shady apple-boughs, 
The book was my companion; 
And while I read, the orchard 
One mighty branching banyan, 
To mango-trees or almond-groves 
Were changed the plums and quinces. 
J was the poet, Feramorz, 
And had, of course, my Princess. 
The well-curb was her canopied, 
Rich palanquin; at twilight, 
"Twas her pavilion overhead, 
And not my garret skylight. 
Ah, Lalla Rookh! © charmed book! 
First love, in manhood slighted ! 
To-day we rarely turn the 
Tn which our youth delighted. 
Moore stands npon onr shelves to-day, 
T fear a trifle dusty; 
With Scott, beneath & cobweb wreath, 
And Byron, somewhat musty. 
But though his orient cloth-of-gold 
Is hardly now the fashion, 
His tender melodies will live 
While human hearts have passion. 
The centuries roll; bnt he has left, 
Beside the ceaseless river, 
Some flowers of phrme untouched by Time, 
And songs that sing forever. 
J. T. Trowsrrpor. 


——_+o—____ 
LOOK UP. 


Many of our readers have heard the story of 
the corn-thief who forgot to look one way to see 
if any one was looking,—and that way was di- 
rectly overhead. The Baptist Teacher says: 

A very little Bible truth suffices to beget in 
the degraded a sense of degradation, and every 
outcast is a hopeful subject when brought to 
know the sense of shame. 

“This school,” said a youthfnl thief, “has 
done me a great deal of harm. I'll tell you 
why. Me and some of my pals here get onr 
living how we can. ’Cause why? We've got 
no characters, and nobody won't employ ne, 
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‘We can’t starve, don’t you know; and what's a 
cove to do? Well, they’re always preaching 
about God seeing yon, and the like 0’ it, that it 
makes a cove afeard; it takes all the pluck out 
o’ me, I know, 

“T never thieve now, unless I am forced to do 
it from hunger. If I go after a hankercher, 
when the pinch comes, I begin to think about 
God Almighty.”” 
o+—___ 

YOU MUST ABSORB IT. 

Knowledge, to be of service, must be so ready 
for use as to promptly respond, when required. 
Certain persons are in the habit of jotting down 
in a memorandum book, under &ppropriate 
heads, what they learn. They encounter, how- 
ever, two annoyances: the memorandum book 
is not always at hand when an occasion arises 
for consulting it; and the mind, untrained to re- 
tain and bring forth knowledge, refuses to re- 
spond to the demand. A writer in the Boston 
Transcript gives out wise suggestions as to this 
habit: 


After all, the brain is the best and most relin- 
ble memorandum book; it is always at hand, 
use enlarges its capacity and increases its use- 
fulness and reliability, and no one can read it 
but its owner. 

Once let the brain get into a receptive and re- 
tentive way, and it will go on gathering and 
holding information without any effort on the 

rt of him who carries it about, and before he 
Rnows it he will have a stock of valuable and 
immediately available facts that will distance 
the best-kept set of memorandum books ever 
written. 

A trained hand is a good thing, but a trained 
head is a better and n scarcer. People talk 
about being “blessed” with a good memory, 
Any man who has ordinary mental capacity can 
“bless” himself with that usefal article if he 
will but try. 

Don’t rely on fictitious aids. Don't try to re- 
member a thing by remembering something to 
remember it by. That is clumsy and round- 
abont. 

Strive to remember the thing itself, and if you 
will but persevere, you'll find that it is not go 
difficult after ali. 

Some years ago a well-known Boston mer- 
chant, then a newly-fledged junior in the honse 
of which he is now a leading partner, wag sitting 
at a desk surrounded by samples, with snewly- 
bought memorandum book before him. 

He had a magnifier, and was examining the 
different samples, carefully counting the num- 
ber of threads to the inch, and duly recording 
the results of his investigations. 

“What are you up to now?” asked the senior 
Partner, taking a seat on the corner of the desk. 

“I’m examining these goods, sir,” answered 
the junior; “I want to find ont all I can about 
this business,” 

“Of course vou do,”’continued the head of the 
house, ‘‘but that’s no way to do it. Put your 

lass in your pocket. You may need it some 
lay, although it isn’t likely. 

“Burn up that memorandum book. If you 
write down all you know, some clerk will get it 
all away from you. Go among the goods, look at 
them, feel of them, learn to know them as I do, 
ask all the questions you choose, and remember 
what you hear, and before you know it you will 
be able to tell the value of a piece of goods in 
the dark. 

“You can’t learn this business by rule, young 
man. You've got to absorb it,” 


——_—+e+____ 
A SAILOR’S LIFE, 


Those boys who look upon a sailor's life as one 
of romantic adventures are, in the expressive 
words of the Bible, “imagining a vain thing.” 
“Kennebecker’”’ tells, in the Boston Journal, a 
story concerning a young friend, which may 
give boys a glimpse of what sailors, even when 
second mates, have to endnre: 


He had just been promoted, and was busy fit- 
ting the ship ont at Bath, when the news came 
to him of the los of the vessel in which his 
brother, his playmate, the pet of his family, 
sailed. 

It was under circumstances so 
tressing, that I mention it here. Inthe rush and 
whirl of getting the ship ready for sea, and 
everything being so new to him, he had no time 
for grief, or, in other words, could not believe it 
was true, thought his brother must come back 
again. 

The next morning he sailed. It was an excit- 
ing day. When, however, night had come, Se- 
guin light was ‘twinkling astern, the watches 
chosen and set, and he was left alone in charge 
of the deck, then he began to realize his logs, 

It was his first great grief, and he cried out in 
the agony of his goul,— 

“Oh, call my brother back to me!” 

He pictured the anguigh of hia mother at home 
with her little ones, alone. Overcome with dis- 
tress, he went away to the forebrace, and fold- 
ing his arms over it, wept bitterly. 

His mother, a religious woman, had taught 
him in his boyhood to Pray, and he tried to call 
upon God to help him bear this great sorrow. 

The first sentence had not been framed when 
his captain, who had come uietly up behind, 
said, in a voice that sounded like the “trumpet 
of doom,”— 

“Mr. D—, if I find yon asleep on deck again 
when it is your watch, I shall turn you forward, 
sir!” 

It was the first time he had ever been called 
by his anrname hy him. He seemed to be Jost. 





uliarly dis- 





Then his tears went back where they came from, 








his heart dried up, and he felt as though he 
wanted to jump overboard. 

This captain was his friend, had promoted hin, 
and he loved him as an angel. Fora moment 
he was dumb, but he fellowed him to the cabin, 

“O Capt. Delano,” said he, “I was not asleep, 
sir! Think anything of me but that, sir! In. 
deed, I could not sleep, sir! I had sooner die!” 

“Then what were you doing?” said the en; 
tain, sharply. (Officers often deny it if thee are 
guilty of getting asleep.) 

“You'll not think it, sir, but I was trying to 
pray; and if you only knew how bad I felt, I 
don’t think you would blame me.’ 

“A pretty place for Prayer!”’ said ho, incredu- 
lously, 

Has the reader ever felt as though he had cast 
his pearls before swine? My friend felt so then, 
although that captain was not to be put in that 
category. 

He wished he had never laid his heart bare; 
had suffered the imputation to lie where it was 
flang. It seemed as if the world WAS A grent 
Diack vault for him, 

His brother was dead. An uncle commanded 
the vessel that carried him, a cousin, and several 
friends, to their doom, 

All were swept away, and black night, dark, 
sorrowful night, settled down on the widow and 
orphan, the fatherless and the childlese, and he 
could not be with them, and now his captain 
had judged him guilty of the meanest thing he 
could do, because he had tried to call on God to 
help them. 

But before midnight, an awful storm was 
sweeping nlong the American const, High on 
the swaying vard-arin, he looked down on the 
black form of the ship struggling with the infu- 
rlated billows that swept her dec ks, fore and aft, 
and looked up to the yard for more victims, 

He hailed the flapping thunder of the canvas, 
and as the old ship plunged into the yawnin, 
trough before her, he bowed to his fate, his God? 
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A DANGEROUS OCCUPATION. 

Every year fishing vessels are lost on Georges 
Shoal, the favorite resort of halibut and cod. 
This season fourteen vessels and one hundred 
and fifty-five men were sunk on that dangerous 
shoal by one gale. The Herald thua describes 
the scene of the disaster and the probable cause 
of many wrecks: 


Georges Shoal is situated about one hundred 
and twenty miles enst-southeast of Cape Ann, on 
the edge of the Gulf Stream, which runs past it 
with so strong a tide that vessels have been 
known to be carried eastward by it in the teeth 
of a strong opposing breeze. 

In some sections of this shoal there is little 
water—in one place, it is said, not over three 
feet—and old bankers say that they have seen it 
at times above water. At other places the shoal 
has only eightfathoms of water, 

It is at the outer edges of the shoal that the 
fish are found, in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream or their vicinity, and the vessels, when 
they encounter them, drop their anchors and put 
out their lines with baites hooks, and find lively 
work in landing the fish on deck. 

When one vessel strikes a school of fish the 
others draw near and cast anchor close by. In 
this way a number of veasels are often anchored 
together, which is a dangerous situation ifa 
storm should arise and one of them should part 
her cable. 

In such an event, to avoid collision and certain 
destruction, the other vessels in her track would 
have to cnt their cables, which is always a dan- 
gerous resort ina storm, for if the vessel broach- 
es-to, with her side to the coming wave, she is 
most likely tobe crushed by its tremendous 
force. 

The cables used are made of the best hemp, 
from two to three and one-half inches in diame- 
ter, according to the size of the vessel. With 
each lifting bound of the vessel in a storm, with 
her head to the sea, these cables stretch and 

ive, and then contract again for the next simi- 
iar movement. 

The waves ina storm on Georges Banks are 
short, chopping, but sometimes irresistible. 

Ifa vessel, with flush deck and strong bul- 
warks, ships one of those seas—three of those 
heavy waves, it is said, follow one another in 
quick succession—she is weighted down £0 as to 
be almost under water, and Sefore she can dis- 
charge the body of water on 
two seas are upon her, and she sinks to rise‘no 
More, with no trace of her or her crew to be 
seen again. 

Nobody has ever seen a Georges vessel lost, 
but it is supposed that she gets in to what is 
called the wash on the shoals, and is turned over 
and tossed about till she breaks in pieces and 
her remains are covered by the sand or drawn 
into the volume of the Guif Stream and carried 
away to the unknown depths of the ocean. 


a 
IN A TIGER’S MOUTH. 

An Engligh soldier named Dacre, one of a party 
hunting tigers with elephante, in the province 
of Myhere, India, some time ago, lost his leg 
by the teeth of a “‘man-eater,”’ and very narrow- 
ly escaped with his life. His elephant ran under 
a tree to shake off the attack of a tiger which 
had been desperately wounded, and himself and 
a native rider sought to secure their lives by 
swinging into the branches overhead. The tiger 
tumbled off the elephant’s back to the ground. 
A hunter of the party relates the rest: 

The lithe active native quickly pulled himrelf 
up on the bough, and was in sa: ety, but. ir 
Dacre, after one desperate effort to follow his 
example. relinquished, the attempt, and concen- 
trated all his powers to cling where he was until 


te 
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the tiger died, or we came up. Meanwhile, we 
were hurrying our elephants along as fast as the 
awkward tes would go; but we were too far 
Away-to get up in time, and we could see that 
it was a question only whether Dacre’s strength 
or the tiger’s would hold out the longer. 

Poor Drere was not at all an adept at athletic 

exerciser, and in a few seconde his benumbed 
fingers were siipping over the bough. He cast 
a single glance below, saw that the tiger war 
waiting for him, and tried to swing himself fo 
ward a little. 
+ He succeeded in some degree, but it was not 
enough. He did not fal! directly on the animal's 
body, but about four foet from his head. 
fore he could recover from the shock of the fall, 
the tiger stretched ont his fore-paw and clutched 
his foot. 

There was no possibility of escaping from that 
desperate catlike grip. The poor fellow wax 
drawn towards the dying tiger, and as the ani- 
mal thrust the leg between hia great jaws, we 
could all hear the cranching of the bones. ‘Da- 
cre at that instant did not lose consciousness. 
He was unmarried, and the only relative he had 
on earth was his mother in England. 

He was greatly attached to her, and had in his 
pocket a letter that he had-received from her 
the previous day. Supposing that the last sec- 
onds of his life had come, and despite the hor- 
rible agony he must have been suffering, he 
drew that letter from his bosom, pressed it to 
his lips, and kissed it passionately again and 
again. But the tiger was making his last effort. 

Slowly and cruelly he crunched the leg up to 
the knee: then his glaring eyer grew dull, his 
jaws stiffened on the mutilated lim), his sinews 
quivered once, and then were still, When we 
arrived, we found an insensible man and a dend 
tiger, 

Well, Dacre didn't die, after all. His lez 
was ainputated at the knee, and he recovered 
completely, though, of course, he had to give up 
the army. He ix now a barrister with a good 
practice in London, 

He wax married some years ago, and in relat- 
ing hix adventure to his children, he tellx them 
that if he hadn’t had vrousere-straps under his 
boots, which prevented him from climbing into 
the tree with the unincumbered attendant, he 
would have been a whole man to-day. 


——_+e____ 

SINGING THE DEACON DOWN. 

In the church worship of the old New Eng- 
land times the hymns used to be “lined out’ 
piecemeal to the singers; e. g., the reader would 
repeat, 

“From all who dwell below the skies,” 
and wait for the singers to sing it. Then he 
would read the next line, 
“Let the Creator's praine arise;”” 

which the singers would take up immediately, 
and so on through the whole hymn. There was 
praise in this method, no doubt, but not much 
music, There was much opposition, however, 
when the more modern style began to be intro- 
duced. The New York Observer remarks upon 
this, and relates an incident: 





The new way of singing gradually broke ui 
the custom of employing a town reader to read 
alond the hymne, line by line, to the xingers, 
which was first introduced at Plymouth in 16¢5, 
at ate Tequest of the worshippers who could not 
rend. 

This custom, which finally attached itself to 
the deacon’s office, prevailed in all parts of New 
England for one hundred and fifty yenrs, be- 
cause it removed the ‘embarrassment resulting 
from the ignorance of those who were more 
skilfal in giving sound to notes than in decipher- 
ing letters.” (Lincoln's Worcester. ) 

cation finally rendered the custom unnec- 
essary, and the formation of choirs caused it to 
be destroyed, 

At Worcester, Mass, Ang. 5, 1779, it was 
“voted that the mode of singing be withont 
reading the Psalms line by line, to be snng.”’ 
On the next Sabbath the aged Dean Chamber- 
lain, unwilling to abandon the old custom, arose 
and read aloud the first line of the hymn, as he 
had been accustomed to do, 

The singers, whose bold array stretched along 
the front of the allery, sang line after line 
without noticing the deacon, while he, raising 
voice, read the lines as usual until the 
strength of the choir overpowered him. 

Then he took his hat and left the mecting- 
house, meeping and mortified. But the chureh, 
not satisfied with the triumph over the old man, 
publicly censured him, and deprived him of 
communion because he absented himself “from 
the public ordinances on the Lord's day”! 


CALLING FOR HER SON. 
Very sad is this romance of the Patent Office: 


Years ago a yonng man who had worked him- 
self up to a position of some prominence became 
insane from many troubles and killed himself. 

His death was a terrible shock to his aged 
mother, whose main support he wax, and she, 
too, became insane, though mildly und inoffen- 
sively so, 

She often calls at the Department and calls 
for him; those unacquainted with her hau) over 
the books in a vain search for his name, and 
those who understand her case tell her kindly 
that he is not there. ‘ 

She smiles and oer away, saying she will 
come to-morrow. and as often as she can escape 
the vigilance of her friends, she returns ina vain 
search for her son. 











_ WHY ARE yonr nose and chin constantly at va- 
Tiance? Because words are continually passing 
betweeu them. 
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MAMMA’S HELPER. 
Now, of all the little girlies 
‘That you know, 
Sure there cannot be n dearer 
‘Than our Flo! 


Hair so curly, teeth ao pearly, 
Eyes so bine; 

Cheeks the pinkest, mouth the sweetest, 
And chin, too. 


Maunma’s “darlin, 
Sister's “pel 

Baby brother's “little narste,” 
Yet, oh, yet!— 


Shall I tell you? Our sweet Flora 
Sometimes is 

Just a naughty, roguish, cunning 
Little misa. 





** papa’s “treasure,” 





Yesterday she sald, beseeching, 
“Mamma, pease, 

‘Tan't you F’orn help you house-tlean?” 
Darling tease! 


Ro I gave my cunning helper, 
With a kiss, 


sang the parrot, in the croakingest of voices, 
and stalking up and down her perch ina dig- 
nified way. 

“Something you can’t do!"’ cried the dog, 
goaded on by her diznagreenble ways, and by the 
sight, through the window, of the people around 
the lunch-table, where he knew his forbidden 
delicacy reposed; and licking his chops at the 
thought, ‘Yes, I'll steal ’em, I will!’ 

“Bless his buttons! 
repeated the parrot, lifting up one claw to her 
mouth, out of politeness, to conceal her amuse- 
ment, 

“I'll ran away with a whole box, I will!’ de- 
clared the dog, glaring up at his tormentor, ‘‘so 
there! It can't be much to open ’em if I bang 
*em on the stones; but I'lldoit anyway!’ After 
which dreadful threat, he felt better, and trotted 
off for an exhilarating run in the garden. 

That night, when all the people were abed and 
asleep, when everything was still but the clock 
and the mice, the little thief saw his chance ap- 
proaching. He knew where the sardine-box was, 
cause he'd seen the cook put it up. 

Alas! he didn’t know that ’twas empty of 


remaining. For fear of this being spilt, Dinah 





A “nico tloth,” and left her washing 
‘That and this,— | 

Sofa, table, chairs and bookcase, | 
Baby's erib. | 

“Deas ['ll shine dear baby buzzer 
Wizz my bib." ‘ 

So she sang, and I not heeding, 
Heard a cry, 

And on turning, such a picture 
Met iny eye! 

Trae enough, she'd rabbed the baby’s 
Little head, 

‘Till ‘twas shiny xa an apple I 
And as red. 

“Why, d fought,” she said, excusing 
Her sweet self, 

“If 1 washed him ¢lean, like ‘Sammy’ 
On the shelf, 

“Dod would make some wings drow on him, ! 
Just like his, 

And he'd be a nicer baby 
For to tiss.” HLM. EB. 
——_+o—__—_ 

For the Companion. 


THE DOG THAT LOVED SARDINES. 


‘There was once a little dog, and what do you 
think he loved most of all things in this world? 
Sardines! 

Yes, he did. He'd go most crazy at the sight 
of one. And oh! if you left him alone in the 
room where any of the little fixhes were, even if 
they were clear up high on the shelf in a platter, 
with juicy slices of lemon all over them,—well, 
all I've got to say is, they wouldn't be there 
when you got back, that’s all! 

Every one of the lemon slices would be poked 
off on the edge of the dish, or else sent flying, 
and the dog,—nothing waa to be seen of him, 
except on vigorous calling with a good pair of 
lungs and plenty of patience. 

At last he would creep out from some out-of- 
the-way corner, and looking at nothing in par- 
ticular, would finally be persuaded to approach 
you, smelling very sardine-y indeed, and look- 
ing decidedly oily about the nose! 

At last he got to be such a nuizance that the 
cook anid she wouldn't have him round when 
they had sardines for lunch; and grandma said 
he must stay outside on the piazza on his mat. 
But the dog, after several ineffectual whines of 
despair, calculated to draw out pity, resolved 
himself into an indignation meeting composed 
of one! 

“It’s too bad!"’ he sald to himself, dumping 
down on the mat. ‘I'm big enough to eat like 
other folks; and I’m sure I keep the rats away, 
ro I earn ’em if anybody does. I won't catch 
another horrid old rat, so there! They can 
chase ’em themselves if they think it’s fun! To 
get such raps on the nose as I’ve got, time and 
again, just from doing my duty!” 

“What'll you do about it?” said a voice close 
up over his head. 

“Oh, you there?’ said the dog, looking ap 
very coolly. ‘Well, I wish you’d keep your 
tongue in your head, Mrs. Polly, I do!’ 

“And what will you doabout it, eh?” repeated 
the parrot, in the most engaging way, cocking 
her head at him in an exasperating manner. 

“T'll do something!” said the dog, emphati- 
cally, getting up from his mat in high dudgeon. 

“And what will {t be, my love, my love?’ 





What 
But 


For the Companion. 


HOW NELL AND PATTY CHANGED 
BONNETS. 


One warm June day more than thirty years 
ago, two little girls of four and six years old 
were playing in the road in front of a little 
brown farm-house. 

Two ladies came up the road and tarned in at 
their gate. 

Oh, goody! It was Mrs. Hanson and her 
daughter from the village, and they would stay 
to tea, and there would be warm biscuit and 
cake and plum sauce. 

They followed into the house, and found that 
Mrs. Hanson had dropped her handkerchief on 
the road. ‘‘O- mother!”” begged Nell, ‘“‘mayn’t 
we go and look for it?’ 

“Yes, yon may go as far as the foot of the 
hill.” And off they ran. 

But they did not find the handkerchief before 
they reached the foot of the hill, so they con- 
cluded to go further, as they were not a great 
way from Mrs. Hanson's house. 

“We had better go right along,” sald Nell, 
“only, Patty, I really feel ashamed to have you 
go through the street with that old dirty sun- 
bonnet on.” 

It was the first time Patty had ever thought 
of being ashamed of anything she wore. 

“But see here!” continued cunning Nell, ‘just 
change with me. ‘This hond is real bright and 
pretty, and I'd just ae soon wear the sunbonnet 
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He'll steal ’em, he will!”’ | 


fishes, although there was a large supply of oil ; 





had snapped the cover down as hard as she 
could, till the morrow. 

“Capitalé’” he cried, snapping up the box by 
one end; ‘now fora fexst! Here goes for down 
stairs!’ 

Down two or three stairs he tlew. Phew! a 
stream of oil poured into one eye so smartly that 
he had to let go of the Lox to sneeze and sputter. 
Bump, bump, went the old tin box, making a 
fearful racket on every stair, and leaving a fra- 
grant train in its wake at every roll. 

“Burglars!"” “The house is on fire?"’ “Stop 
thief!"’ came from all quarters, as the fright- 
ened household scampered to the scene. 

“What—what—is it?’ they gasped, one and 
all, seeing nothing. 

“He stole—a whole—box!”’ said a sleepy voice 
in the corner. And looking up, some one spied 
Polly pointing an avenging claw first at the dog 
and then at the stream of ofl down ench stair, 
till it reached the box at the foot. 

And so the dog didn't get his sardines; but he 
did get instead a splendid big whipping! And 
after that, do you know, he never would give 
Lut one look whenever the cook took down any 
kind of a tin box, but off he’d go like an arrow. 
























Asie 
From our beautiful rose-tree’s cr 





nw not, Nobody will notice a big girl like me.” 


Wasn't it funny? MARGARET SIDNEY. 


For the Companion, 
THE QUEEN OF THE ROSE-TREE. 
FROM THE GREMAN, BY MoM. 


limbed up to gather some r 






t, 
should I find, half-hid in the boughs, 
a mother-bird on her nest? 





As proudly she sat aa a queen on her throne, 
Peeping out through the blossoms at me; 
But where in the wide world was ever a queen 

So gayly enthroned as she? 


In a palace of rose-wood she reigns with her king, 
And rosé-damask covers the walls; 

And a velvet-like curtain of petals of pink 
Over window and doorway falls. 


She dreamily broods o'er her four tiny eggs 
In silence, too happy to sing; 

While, telling his love in a tremulons trill, 

Beside her, on guard, stands her king. 


Patty was not wise enough to consider that an 
old sunbonnet looked better than a new hood in 
June, so they made the change and went on. 

And funny enough they looked as they 
trudged along to Mrs. Hanson’s door, when they 
tarned around and trudged back again. 

Little Patty’s round cheeks were as red as the 
hood that was roasting her head, and the face 
and hands of both were fully as dirty as Nell’s 
sunbonnet, for they were just as they came out 
from their play in the sand. 

“We didn’t find your handkerchief,” they 
both cried out as soon as they got home 

“Never mind, you little dears,” said good Mrs, 
Hanson. ‘You've had a warm time of it, and 
T’m juet as much obliged to you as if you had 
fonnd it.” 

“We went clear to your door,” said Patty, 
“and it wasn't nowhere.” 

“Children!” cried their mother, “you haven't 
been through the street looking as you do, have 
you?’ 

i “Why, yes,” promptly answered Patty. “We 
was nll right, mother. Nelt let me wear the 
hood.” 

“Now don’t feel so plagued about it, Mrs. 
Wilson,” said Mrs. Hanson, soothingly. ‘You 
needn’t mind it a grain. 

But Mrs. Wilson did mind, and Nell and Patty 
didn’t go to the village in their digging suits 
again. 

When Mrs. Hanson got home she found her 


handkerchief on the table after all. 
MC, WB, 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 

rn CROS8-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in monse, but not in rat; 
My second is in ball, but not in bat; 
My third is in dreas, but not in clonk; 
My fourth is in hammer, bat not in stroke; 
My fifth Is in mutton, but not in beef; 
My sixth is in grain, but hot in shenf; 
My seventh is {n duck, but not in 
My eighth is in deer, but not in f1 
My ninth is in steamer, but not 
My tenth ia in rod, but not in whi 
My whole isn tune we often hear; 
tia long since first it did appear. 


2. 
WORD REBUS. 
(A familiar story.) 

Letter of the alphabet, one who goes, which of 
many, one of the senses, sign of past tense of verbe, 
not to have, 

Conveyed, indefinite article, to disable, 
otty. pronoun, part of a chair; 

‘ompound pronoun, article, not this, to be able, 
disdain, 

Unit, uired, parts of trees, article, not the 
same, vowels; 

To scatter seed, hotel, existence's, travel, allow, 
plural pronoan, attempt: 

One and one, furnish, vowel, Qunker, article, 
part of a table, conjunction, myself. 1D. 







ancient 


3. 
CARPENTERY WORK. 
1, Join a blow toa boy's nickname, by a vowel, 
and make a river, 
Connect a meadow to a fork, by a consonant, 
make a missive. 
3, Annex a vehicle to an era, by a consonant, and 
make a vegetable. 
4, Join a bench to part of acircle, by a numeral, 
and make a change of the wings or face of a battle. 
Covsin FRANK. 





4. 
HOUR GLARS. 
Shree vecrte eee 
. 
oe 
. 
. 
see 
Beni See ates 
A hopeless state. Play. A girl's name, A vowel. 
Averb. Anentrance. Sporting. 
e centrals, read downwaris, indicate a state in 
which many people live. 
5. 


STAR PUZZLE. 
The centre forms the Inst syllable. 





N.ULP. 
6 
QUEER SPELLED RHYMES. 
(Fill the blanks with rhymes to the preceding line. 


‘The last four letters of all the words to 
precisely the sare.) 
A wandering vagrant asked to su 
His speech was niingled with —. 
Though drunk, he tried to turn It off 
By saying, “I’ve got such n —." 
The folks would not believe such stuff, 
But gave an answer rather —-. 
“I'd like a cake,” said he, “‘you know, 
Of any kind that’s made of —.” 
Then some one spoke with angry brow, 
“Since you will neither plant nor —, 
“T'll tell you what you'd better do! 
Just walk acroas yon miry —. 
“Until you reach that distant rock; 
There drown by leaping in the ——.”” 
Luctts. 


supplied are 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Scorn, Acorn. Jealous, Zealous. Wonder, 
Ponder. 

2. Napoleon. 3. 

4. Gallican, All T can. Sup- 
Plicate, Plicate. Provision, 
vision. 
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6. Philadelphia. — Key-words: West Point, Talla- 
hassee, Indiana, Salem, Ontario, Reading, i. 
Ratland, Memphis, Massachusetts, Madison, May. 
7. Be backward in naught. Boonhand, Beon 
time. Be behindland in naught. Be independent, 
| Beensy. Be benign. 
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AN INTRACTABLE DISEASE. 
Notwithstanding the incrensed attention given, 
for the past year or two, to the prevention of scarlet 
fever, it is doubtful whether anything has been dis- 
covered of real value in providing immunity against 
it. It is contagious, but the contagion disseminates 
itaelf slowly, and fastens itself only on those who 
aro predisposed to it. Still, its tenacious vitality 
often sets all preventive measures at nought. 

This dangerous disease has become fixed in our 
large cities, and in spite of the best efforts of our 
Boards of Health, readily becomes epidemic, Thus, 
Inst year, in New York, during July, August, Sep- 
tember and October, it averaged thirty-nine cases n 
month. During November, it arose to ninety. 

During December, January, February and March, 
ft averaged over one hundred and ninety-two n 
month. Says the Medical Record, our chief author- 
ity in this article, “This has occurred in spite of 
sanitary regulations, and we can only have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that it would have been worse 
without them.” 

Belladonna has been longest relied on, but confi- 
dence in its officacy is now in inverse proportion to 
a physician's experience. All the newer remedies, 
including those suggested by the germ-theory of dis- 
ease, have been equally disappointing. 

We are thus, for our main dependence, shut up to 
complete isolation of the patient, plenty of fresh 
air in the sick-room, and thorough disinfection. 
Greasing the body, and warm baths during conval- 
escence, nre a help, since they safely remove much 
of the scarf-skin, minute particles of which, inhaled 
by others, are a frequent, if not the most common, 
source of the infection. 


ofS 
TIGERS NURSED BY GOATS. 

An Englishman, hunting with a party of natives, 
found a litter of tiger kittens in a jungle, carried 
them home after shooting their dam, and installed 
a she-goat as their step-mother, He says: 


The poor Nanny screamed tremendously at first 

sight of them, and when they grew a little bigger 

she would often playfully batt at them with her 
jorns. 

The little brutes throve wonderfully, and soon 
developed such an appetite that I had to get not less 
than six goats to satisfy their constant thirst. I 
kept the cubs for over two months, and I shall not 
soon forget the excitement I caused when my boat 
stopped at Sahribgunge, and my gonts, tiger cubs 
nnd attendants formed a procession from the ghat, 
or landing-place, to the railway station. 

Soldiers, guards, engineers, travellers, and crowds 
of natives surrounded me, and at every station the 
guard's van, with my novel menagerie, was the 
centre of attraction. 

1 sold the cubs to Jamrach’s in Calcutta for a very 
antisfactory price. Two of them were very power- 
ful, finely-marked, handsome animals; the third 
had been sickly, had frequent convulsions, and died 
a few days after I sold it. 

I was afterwards told that the milk diet was a 
take, and that I should have fed them. on raw 
eat. However, I was very well satisfied on the 
whole with the result of my adventure.—Franklin 


Square Library. 
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HINTS. 


If your coal fire is low, throw on a tablespoonful 
of sait, and it will help it very much. 

A little ginger put into sausage meat improves 
the flavor. 

In boiling meat for soup, use cold water to extract 
the juices. If tho meat is wanted for itself alone, 
plunge in boiling water at once, 

You can get a bottle or barrel of ofl off any carpet 
or woollen stuff by applying dry buckwheat plenti- 
fully and faithfully. Never put water to such a 
reso spot, or liquid of any kind. 

Broil steak without salting. Salt draws the juices 
in cooking; it is desirable to keep these in if possi- 
ble. Cook’over a hot fire, turning frequently, sear- 
ing on both sides. Place ona platter; salt and pep- 
per to taste. 

Beef having a tendency to be tough can be made 
very palatable by stewing gently for two hours, with 
Pepper and anlt, taking ont about a pint of the liquor 
when half done, and letting the reat boil into the 
meat. Brown the meat in the pot. After taking 





















up, make a gravy of the pint of liquor saved. 
pot with boiling 


A small piece of charcoal in the 
cabbage removes the smell, 
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Clean oil-cloth with milk and water; a brush and 
soap will ruin them. ‘ 

‘Tumblers that inve had milk in them should never 
be put in hot water. 

‘A spoonful of stewed tomatoes in the gravy of 
either roasted or fried meats is an improvement, 

The skin of a boiled egg is the most efficacious 
remedy that can be applied to a boil, Peel it care- 
fully, wet and apply it to the part affected. It will 
draw off the matter, and relieve the soreness in a 


few hours. 
—— 
DEAR TO EVERY HEART. 
“Dear” is a relative term, and “the heart of every 
American” is not moved by the game object. There- 
fore the boy's answer was not far out of the way: 


A gentleman stepped into a schoolroom in Cincin- 
nati uring a tation in geography, and was in- 
vited by the teacher to nak the class a few ques- 
tions. ie courteously complied. 

“What ia the capital of Michigan?” 

“Lansing,” was the prompt answer. 

“What is the largest city in Michigan?” 

“Detroit.” 

“Where is the Great University of Michigan 
located?” 

“At Ann Arbor.”” 

“What is the capital of Pennsylvania?” 

“Harrisburg.” 

“What is the largest city in Pennsylvania?” 

“Philadelphia.” 

“What building is there in Philadelphia that is 
dear to the heart of every patriotic American citi- 
zen?” 

‘That was a poser; the class was troubled, but 
made no answer. The doctor repented the question. 

“I know,” said a little fellow on a back seat, as he 
stretched up his arm to its full length. 

“Tell us what it is then, my boy,” said the doctor. 

“The Mint,” was the confident answer. 


oS ged ae 
BLACK JIMMY'S ARITHMETIC. 

A Southern lady, wife of a famous Mississippian, 
recently made a confession of her inferfority to a 
negro,—only in arithmetic, However, a correspon- 
dent of the Boston Herald “interviewed” her, and 
reports as follows: 


She approves the education of the colored people, 
and is hopefu! concerning their future. She laugh- 
ingly said that she has nothing of the mathematical 
faculty, and not long ago, desiring to pay a negro 
for some wood in her husband’s abseuce, she at- 
tempted to find the value, with pen and paper, of a 
fractional purt of it. 

She covered near a sheet of paper with figures, 
but was not satisfied with the result. At last the 
negro teamster, with great hamility, remarked,— 

“Misgus, your figures are not correct. Let me do 
dat sum for you.”” 

“But do you know how to cipher, Jimmy?” 

“Yes, missus, I does,” said Jinn. 

She gave him the pen and pzper, and Jimmy fig- 
ured it out in an instant, and at once received his 
money. 

“But where did you learn to cipher?” said Mrs. 
Davis to him, 

“Oh, missus,” said Jimmy, “Ise a graduate of the 
high school!” 


- 


ATTACKED BY AN EAGLE. 

Mr. Hiram Robb, a farmer living near Rochester, 

N. Y., while walking in the woods bordering on the 
shores of Lake Ontario, was attacked by an eagle. 


It came at him so savagely, and appeared so large, 

that at first Mr. Robb attempted to run away, but it 
ursued him, and compelled hin to fight for his very 

Fite. The encounter was fierce fora few minutes, 
and Mr. Robb was thrown down. Finally, Mr. 
Robb threw himself bodily upon the eagle, and held 
him down. 

It struggled away from him, however, and Mr. 
Robb, discovering that its wings had been injured, 
made up his mind to take the bird alive. The affray 
finally resulted in a victory for. Mr. Robb, who se- 
eure’ the discomfited eagle, and took it to his home 
alive, 

There it was found to measure seven feet from tip 
totip. It is supposed that the eagle was rendered 
savage by hunger. It is a fine specimen of the 
American eagle, and supposed to be one of a family 
domiciled near the shores of the lake. 


gt ot FS 
FATAL ROPE-JUMPING. 

All contests and “matches” involving excessive 
exertion are dangerous. Children should certainly 
never be allowed in them, 

A number of little girls in this city entered into a 
skipping-rope contest to see who could make the 
greatest number of jumps without missing. One of 
them, aged about eight years, snoceeded in makin; 
two hundred and eight skips withont miss, and 
was declared the champion. An hour or so after 
her victory, however, she was taken ill, had to be 


put to bed, and the doctor was summoned. Fever 
set in, and the little girl died.—Sacramento Bee. 
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A BIRD JOKE. 


One morning, recently, an English sparrow was 
hopping about ‘at Portsmouth, N. H., industriously 





plekin ‘up his breakfast, when another sparrow flew 
own from a limb above, clasped the first sparrow 
in his claws, flew up into the tree with his captive, 
Placed him on a limb, and then flew away, quickly 
followed by the other, 

Nothing appeared to be the matter with sparrow 
number one, nor was there any fight between the 
two; and three gentlemen who saw the occurrence 
could not conceive of any reason for the act of the 
second sparrow other than a desire to play a practi- 
cal joke on the first by unceremoniously carrying 
him ‘away from his breakfast, 


4 
NOISE ABOUT AN OMELETTE. 


A foreign journal recalls the case of the French 
Catholic scholar who, determining to renounce the 
habit of not eating meat on Friday, ordered himself 
aham omelette on that day. While he was eating 
it a thunderstorm came on and made him jump. 
He took up what remained of his omelette and 
threw it out of the window, ejaculating in disgust, 
“All that noise about an omelette!” 


gS 


CovLD anything be neater than the old negro’s 
reply to a beautiful young lady whom he offered to 
lift over the gutter, and who insisted that she was 
too heavy? “Lor, missus,” said he “I's used to lift- 
ing barrels of sugar,” 





Weare reliably informed tint Madame Rowley’s 
Medicated Toilet Mask, for beautifying purposes, is creat- 
ing a furore among society ladies. This new and marvel- 
lous agent is fully described in a descriptive treatise 
which is mailed gratuitously to any address by The Toilet 
Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. (Communicated. 


That furred tongue, bad tasting mouth and miser- 
able feeling, says you need Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 
JEELY. how made from elder. Sample pail and eireu- 

lar by mail, 25e. J. A. WILS! ‘hester Depot, Vt. 
FARM: 100 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
je Catalogues free. A. ?. GRIFFITH,Smyrna,Del. | 

IG PAY :2cc!our Rabuer Printing Stamps. Samples 
B AY free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. Japanese Napk 

15 cts, per dozen. $1 per handres 
ples, 10 cts, J. W. Ri & CO. 


Six assorted san 
Medford, Mass. 
ONSUMPTION RELIEVED if taken in time. 
/ Remedies largely used in European hospitals. Send 
stamp for circular, Address Dr. M. C. WHITE, M. D., 
14] East 8th Street, New York City. 
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Festivals, Picnica, &c. 5, 2 
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HEALY’S TONIC PILLS, 
A valuable standard remeiiy. Trice $1 per box. Sold by 
druggists, or mailed. PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS, 


16 pages. Worth reading. Sent for 
H.F. THAYER, 20 Tent Ttoston, Mass, 


ROOT BEER. #30 


stomach, liver and kld- 

@ neys. home nse, 

packages to make gallons, by mail, 2 cts,, and 2 3-cent 
stamps for postage; 4 mickages $1 00, prepaid. Composed 
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of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Winter Green, Dan- 
delion, &c._ I'repared at N, E. Botanic Depot, 245 Wash- 
Ington’St., Boston. GEO. WETT, Proprietor. 














s CLOVER BLOSSOM 
has ‘relieved hundreds 


AY FEVER. from its torturer, Gro. 


OOWIN & Co., Boat. uy JOHNSTON HaLLowa 
Philedelp! ia; C. TTS & Co., Cincinnati, A; 
1. ST, WALCOTT, Baltimore, Proprietor. 


$l eetatee 

For 25 cents—F_ wers, Heads. Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 

cents. DECALCOMANTE, 206 Small, 10 cents; ‘10 

Assorted, 10 cents; 300 for 25 cent Catalogue for stamp. 

WALLACE PHELP: £& CO.. Box 47, Chicago. 

PATENTS. 

A, LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 

~ No Patent, No pay. Send for Circular. 


Heimat: ROOT BEER feat 


5 gallons of a de- 
healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it, Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Mauufactured only by 
CHARLES E, HIRES, 


215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Eaay tolearn toride. Awordinary 
rider can distance the best horse ii 
1 day's run on common roads. sent 
S-ct. stamp for price-list and 24- 
page catalogue with full informa- 


tion, 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 


‘ Q 85 Sum Boston Mase, 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A 
Boston privileges with delightful suburban hi = 
vial care of health, ivarvers aud morals of growil.¢ girls. 
Some reductions in prices for next year. which begins Sept. 
18 For Catalogue, address C BRAGDON, Principal. 


ADAMS ACADEMY. QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. Cuances Francis ADaMs, Chairman of Managers. 
Fits boys for our best Colleges. School year begins 9th 
September, 1879. Tuition, 8100 a year. Jsoard, $350. 
Early application should be made for good roomr. For 
catalogues and information address 

tt, Ph. D. 


iliam E' 
THE BILLERICA FAMIL CHOOL for 
Boys at Lillerica, Mass., on the Boston & Lowell Ry 
R., 19 miles from Keston, 6 from Lowell (formerly located 
on Martha’s Vineyard, and known as M. C. Mitchell's 
Family school for Boys), is designed to be a school of the 
firat order for boys. Send for cirenlar. 
M. C. MITCHEL 


MORGAN PARK 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, > 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, oN, '} Associate Principals, 

A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 
tractive. Educational facilities unsurpassed. ‘Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for ttalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook © 
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MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. By Pansy. 16mo, 
Paper. Ill. 50 cents. 
his admirable companion for summer travel adds 
spornee conme to the entertaining and valuable “Idle 
lour Beries.” 


ILLUSTRATE D CATALOGUES FREE.SEND FOR ONE 
ESB NMG hae ea 
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lore Thrilling than Uncle Tom's 
DER MROUND PAIL oad, TILL 
sper Qrounp Mai Roan: &y WM. STILL. 
The only book that fully explaing the secret work of the 

5 Oe R. It is a record of facts, authentic narra- 
tives and letters, giving the hardships, readth ox~ 
capes and death struggles of the Slaves in their efforts for 
Freedom, AGENTS WANTED.—Send for illustrated 
cirenlar and terms. Address 
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‘We are Sole Agents for 


PHILIP HIGHFIELD’s 
CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


And JEFFERIE’S Popular 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Complete Sets of Jefferie'’s Tennis for $15, $20, $25, $30 
$40 and $50. 
Complete Archery one Outfits from $5 to 





| JEFFERIES LAWN,.TENNIS. = 


The “Mopekn Rcies” OF Laws Texxis. Cloth, by 
mail, 2oc. ‘The “ MopuEN AKCBKR,” Ly an Expert. 
Cloth, by'mail, 25¢. 

In concluding ‘an article on bow-shooting and bow and 
grrow making, in September Scribmer, I8i7. Sir. Maurice 
‘Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., the gentlemanly and 
enthusiastic archer, who, by his writings, ling placed 
archery foremost among the popular pastimes of America, 
says: “No home-made bows or target-arrows can half- 
way equal those beautiful weapong made by Philip High- 
field, of London.” 

“The Highfleld Lemon-Wood Bows are the best for 

eneral use.” See article on “Archery,” New York 

lerald, May 12, 1879. 

We have just published a 196-page Catalogue, contain- 

Price by 


Ang 100 illustrations of sporting goods, &e.. de. "P 
inal, Ie, 

"Our New Seaside List of Archery, Tennis, &¢.,sent free. 
PECK & SNYDER, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
P. 0. Box No. 2,751. 124 Nassau St., N. ¥- 


SINCLAIR’S 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
AND ROCKERS. 


For all, from the three year old ba- 
by to the champion member of the 

















Fat Men's Club, Each chair made 
upon honor, stamped and warrant- 
ed. They are the facorite seat in 


the best homes of ‘America. Send 
stamp for Catalogue to F. A. 
CLAIR, Morrvitte, N.Y. 


VACANT PLACES 


in the dental ranks will never occur if you are partienlar 
with your teeth, aud cleanse them every day with that 
famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth to old age 
it will keep the enamel spotless and nnimpaired. The 
teeth of persons who tse SOZODUNT have a pearl-like 
whiteness, and the guia n roseate hue, while the breath 
fs purified nnd rendered sweet and fragrant. It is cum- 
posed of rare antiseptic herbs, and is entirely free from 
the objectionable and injurious ingredients of tooth- 
Paster, &c, 











An overdose of dinner often deranges the 
brings on flatulence and wind colic, and subjects 
tient to great bodily snffering. A single dose of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


will correct the acidity, relieve the pain, carry off the 
offending cause, and Rave sometimes a long spell of ill- 
ness. Its effects are gentle and thorough, and its general 
use would prevent much suffering. 


SOLD BY ALL DEUGGISTS. 


CIRCULARS 


me 


ADDRESS 
; on their merits, as recommended by. 


e im ply one patient to another, Moore’s 
Pilules have become the most ular medicime 
of the day for Chills and all Walarial dis- 
eases. Sold by Druggists 50 for 50 cents (00-00). 
See pamphlet “Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent 
free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
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Mention this paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 
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CHOCOLATES, 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Having stood the test for nearly a century, they 
are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and. 


Delicious Qualities. 


Sold by all Leading Grocers, 
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For the Companion. 

THE DOMINIE’S WATCH. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Ix Two CuApTeRs.—CHAPTER I. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Rust 
Aiken came to get Alfred Everett to go a- 
fishing. 

“Tean’t go very well,” said Alfred, re- 
gretfully, looking at the tishpole on Rust’s 
shoulder, and the box of bait in his hand, 

“TI wish I could!” \ 

“Why can’t you?” said Rust. 

“Oh, the dominie’s away, and I've got 
to stay at home and look after things.” 

By the dominie Alfred meant old Mr. | 
Whately, the minister. 

“He would let you go, I know,” Rust in- 
sisted. ‘Come, Alf! get your fishpole. 

T've dug bait enough for both. What is 
there for you to look after? The house- 
keeper’s at home, isn’t she?’ 

“Yes,"’ said Alfred. ‘But he expects 
me to hoe the garden this afternoon. He'll 
look black if he comes home and finds the 
weeds all growing!” 

Mr. Whately was a kind old man, but he 
was rather strict in his discipline of the or- 
phan, to whom he was giving a home and 
an education. He expected that the few 
duties which he imposed on Alfred would 
be faithfully done. 

Alfred was grateful; he felt that what 
was required of him was but slight return 
for the bounty he received. But he wasa 
boy, fond of fun, like other boys, and too 
easily diverted from his tusks by the pleas- 
ures of the moment. He looked ruefully 
atthe garden, and again at Rust’s fish- 
pole, while Rust said,— 

“You can hoe that little patch after you 
come back. I'll help you.” 

“Do you mean it, truly?’ cried Alfred, 
brightening. 

“Of course, Ido. Let's see. It’s about 
two hours’ work for you alone. Together 
we can do it in an hour. Now that’s fair, 
aint it?" 

It certainly seemed very fair on the part 
of Rust. 

“Well, agreed!’ said Alf, gaily. 

It did not occur to either of the boys 
that it would be better to do the work 
first, and go fishing afterwards. That is not 
boys’ style. 

“Come in while I change my clothes,”’ Alfred 
said. ‘And now, look here, Rust! You must 
promise to start for home with me by half-past 
four, so there'll be no mistake about the hoe- 
ing.” 

“Oh, the dominie isn’t such a hard master 
that you necd be so very particular,” Rust care- 
lessly replied. 

“He isn’t a hard master, at all,’ said Alf. 
“But he has his ideas of things. And I dread 
to dixplease him! I’d rather never go a-fishing, 
than see him come home again and look at that 
corn unhoed, and then look at me, and say, 
‘Your conduct, Alfred, is very discouraging! 
very discouraging!’ as he did a week ago.” 

“That wasn’t much to say!’ And Ruat 
laughed again. 

“Tt would have been very little for some men, 
but it was 2 good deal for him. I don’t think 
he would ever break out and scold, but if I 
should do anything very bad, after what he has 
done for me, he would just turn me off—and 
serve me right!”’ said Alfred. 

“That's so!’ Rust replied, more seriously. 
“He has done well by you, that’s a fact!” 

“Where would I be now, if it hadn’t been for 
him?” Alfred went on. ‘And what would be- 
come of me, ff he should send me away. I 
should have to just give up school, and the easy 
time I have, and put my back right down to 
hard work! I think of that, sometimes, when I 
get a little discontented; and it’s good for me!” 





THE DOMINIE'S WATCH. 


“It would be good for lots of us boys to think 
of such things rather more than we do!” said 
Rust. ‘We'll hoe that corn, anyway! Bathow 
are we to know when it’s half-past four o'clock? 
See here, Alf! where's that watch?” 

“Hanging up in his room,” said Alf. 

“Why not take that?” 

“Take the dominie’s watch! 
Rust!” 

Alfred looked horrified at the mere idea of 
such a thing. 

It was a valuable gold watch, which had been 
presented to the minister by his friends in the 
parish; and he prized it not only for its own 
sake, but for theirs. 

“You had it at noon,” Rust urged. 

“Yes; it was left at the jeweiler’s to be 
cleaned; and the dominie wanted me to get it, 
so that he could have it to-morrow. He was 
gone off for the day when I bronght it home; 
so I hung it up in the case over his mantelpiece.” 

“Let's see!”’ said Rust. 

Alfred, who was now dressed for the fishing, 
reluctantly consented, and they entered the min- 
ister's study. 

“Splendid, aint it?’ said Rust, taking the 
watch out of its case and looking at it. ‘And it’s 
just the thing for us, this afternoon, What are 
you afraid of?” 

“Nothing—only—if anything should happen 
to it!’ said Alfred. 

“How can anything happen to it?” Rust per 
sisted. ‘‘It’s just as safe in your pocket as it is 
in the dominie’s, Why not?” 


You're crazy, 





brought it home from 
the jeweller’s,” said 
Alfred. “He put it there himself.” 

“Of course; it’s as aafe there as it could be 
anywhere,” Rust rattled on. ‘‘Now you're a 
made man, Alf Everett! ‘What’s the time of 
day? Leays. And you hanls out your turnip,— 
‘Four o'clock, a little past; almost time to be 
starting for home,’ you say,—large as life, and 
solemn as the old dominie himself. I'll carry it, 
if you're afraid to.” 

“No, I'll carry it, if anybody does.”’ 

And after a little more opposition, Alf allowed 
himself to be persuaded. 

“We're going over to the pond; we’ll be back 
at five o’clock,”’ he called to the housekeeper, as 
they passed out through the shed, crossed the 
garden, and disappeared over the wall beyond. 

The pond, or rather Inke, wasa mile and 8 
half away. It was nearly two o'clock when the 
boys reached it. 

“We have been just twenty-three minutes and 
a half coming,” said Alf, consulting the watch, 
and returning it with an air of importance to hig 
pocket, 

“Then, if we begin to wind up at half-past 
four,’? said Rust, “we shall have plenty of time 
to get back and begin the hoeing at five. Now 
don’t you see how nice it is to have a watch?” 

“Of course, it’s nice. I haven't disputed 
that,” said Alf. ‘Now let's get to fishing as 
soon as we can, for two hours and a halt is little 
time enough.” 

The lake lay ina hollow of the wooded hills, 
with s central depth said to extend as far be- 
neath its surface as the highest peak rose above. 





It would have been a beautifully clear sheet 
of water, had the bottom been of ciear 
sand or gravel. But decaying leaves and 
fallen trunks around the shores had for 
ages contributed to form a muddy sedi- 
ment, into which a fishpole could in some 
places be thrust dowh half its length. 

The primeval forest still rose, mossy and 
shaggy and damp, from the western side. 
This was the best place for fishing, and 
there from the broad backs of two logs ex- 
tending out into the water, the boys began 
their sport. 

Yellow perch were the principal fish to 
be caught; and they began to bite at Rust’s 
hook almost as soon as he threw it in. 
But Alf had no Inck. 

“Get out farther on your log,” cried Rust, 
“You can. Go clear to the end of it.” 

Alf followed this advice, but still he got 
no bites. Perch after perch came flopping 
and plashing out of the water, ut the end of 
Rust’s line; while not one relieved the mo- 
notony of Alf's patient waiting. 

But all at once he had a bite. He pulled; 
the fish pulled; the pole bent; the tense 
line cut the water. 

Rust heard his outery, and saw the strug- 
gle. 

“Gently! gently!’ he shouted. ‘Don’t 
break your pole! It’s a bass—and 3 whop- 
per! There he goes! Now don't lose him!” 

It was the biggest fish Alf had ever hoisted. 
He was greatly excited. Once he had him com- 
pletely ont of the water, when the yielding of 
the pole let him plash back again. 

The hook and line still held, and he should 
have waited to tire the fish out; but in his agi- 
tation he gave another sharp jerk. The pole 
pent nearly double. The line slipped from the 
end, and dropped into the water. Away went 
the fish. 

Alf gave a cry of dismay, but a moment later 
he saw the line, dragged by the bass, running 
over a sunken limb a little below the surface, 
By throwing himself down upon the log and 
thrusting in his hand, he might reach it. There 
was no time to think of anything else. 

Down he went on his knees, and in went his 
hand, when suddenly, like a streak of yellow 
light, something shot out of his bosom, and with 
a splash disappeared in the lake. 

“What was that?” said Rust, 

Alf, as he stooped, rested one hand on the log. 
He now drew the other up quickly out of the 
water, and clapped it to his breast. 

“The watch!’’ he gasped ont in a faint voice, 
raising himeelf on his knees. ‘‘Oh, the watch!’’ 

In his bent position it had slipped out of his 
pocket, and watch, and chain, and seal, had gone 
to the bottom. 

The fish was forgotten in an instant. Rust 
left his log, and came around to his friend’s as- 
sistance. 

Again and again Alf felt his pockets, and then 
looked down into the water, straining his eyes 
to catch a golden glimmer below; but the sun- 
shine on the rippling surface prevented his see- 
ing anything so far down. The water, where 
the watch made its plunge, was about seven feet 
deep. 

“Tt was all your fault!” said Alf, in wild de- 
spair. ‘‘You made me bring it, when I told you 
I didn't want to!” 

“But I never thought you were going to stand 
on your head and spill things out of your pock- 
ets that way!” Rust replied. ‘We can get it 
again, so don’t be a baby about it.” 

“The watch his friends gave him,” said Alf. 
“Yd rather have fallen in myself and got 
drowned. It has gone down in the mud twenty 
feet deep.” 

While he ran on in this way Rust pat his face 
close to the water, shaded his eyes and searched 
the dark depths. In a little while he declared 
that he could “see something.” 
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Then Alf looked again. By this time the sur- 
face had become still. 

“T gee it! Tsce it!’ he exclaimed. 
can we get it?” 

“Tam going todive for it,” said Rust, “I got 
you into the scrape, aud Iam gi to help you 
out.” 

Rost was a better swimmer than Alf, but div- 
Ing was not his strong point. 

“I don't believe you can,’ said Alf, doubt- 
fully. “Wait! Who is that coming through 
the woods?" 

“Lott Hammond and Dick Thorne,” said Rust. 

“Oh, good!” said Alf. “Lott isthe best diver 
in town, I've seen him throw a pebble into the 
mill-pond, where it is fifteen feet deep, and go 
down and get 

Rust laughed gleefully. 

“We are in lack! Lott can get it if he will 
try; but he’s a queer fellow. Let me speak to 
him.” 

Lott waa, in fact, one of the most athletic, 
lazy, adroit, sagacious, foolish young chaps in 
the whole county. There seemed to be nothing 
in the range of a rural youth's powers which he 
did not know or could not do, but he hada 
strange aversion to anything useful; so at twenty 
years of age, instend of being one of the rising 
young men of the village, Lott remained a loafer, 

Rust explained to him the situation, and asked 
him to dive for the watch, 

“The dominie'x?" said Lott, with a chuckle. 
“That's a good joke!” 

Alf did not think it a good joke at all, but his 
need of Lott's assistance kept him from say- 
ing so. 

Lott came out on the log, looked down in the 
water, and saw the faint shimmer of guld at the 
bottoin. 

“Easy enough to get that,” he said. 

‘Will you?” Alf asked, with hopeful entreaty. 

“I've been walking,—I'm too warm to go into 
the water,’ replied Lott. 

“You can come right out again; it won't hurt 
you,” said Rust. “Alf and I will pay you. 

“We'll give you a dollar if you'll get it! 
Alf, eagerly. 

But Lott shook his head. Although he had 
probably not had a dollar in his pocket for six 
months, he could not be induced to risk his 
health by taking a single plunge. ‘The more the 
boys pleaded, the more stubborn he became, and 
finally he walked off with his friend, laughing 
at the funny thing that had happened to the 
dominie’s watch, 

“He was never careful of his health before,” 
said Alf, bitterly. “If it had been 2 sixpence, 
and he could have had it to get a glass of beer 
with, he’d have gone in soon enough. 

“Now Lam going in myself,’’ said Rust, be- 
ginning to undress. “I’m sorry we said any- 
thing to him, for he and Dick will tell of it all 
over town.”’ 

He got his eye on the glimmer of light at the 
bottom, and dove from the log. Alf waited with 
the utmost anxiety to see him come up again. 
In a few seconds Rust returned to the surface 
with something grasped in his right hand, 

It was nothing but mud! 

Once more Alf was in despair. ‘The bottom 
had been so stirred up that it would take a long 
time for the water to settle and become clear, 
Perhaps even then the watch would be buried 
from sight. 

“I tried to keep my eyes open,” said Rust, 
“but as soon as I struck the water I couldn't see 
a thing. I'm sure I felt it, and I thought 1 
had it.”” 

“We can't get it now, anyway 
“See how muddy the water is.’" 

“That don't make any difference,’ Rust re- 
plied. “If I can't see, I can feel, I'm going to 
dive again, and keep diving till I get it.” 

Again and again he plunged, and brought up 
nothing but mad and rotten sticks, 

At length this became so commona thing with 
him that he had ceased to expect anything else. 
He would come to the surface and let the mud 
slip out of his fingers almost before he ot his 
dripping eyes open. 

“Tt's no use!’ said Alf. 
in the mud now where nobody can find it. 
try any more,”’ 

“What sort of a story shall we tell the dom- 
inie?”’ said Rust, now quite discouraged, as he 
sat on the log to rest. 

“I don’t know. I'd rather die than meet 
him!”” said poor Alf, ruefully. 

Tell him you carried home the watch from 
the village, and as he was gone, you were afraid 
to leave it in the house, so you kept it in your 
pocket, just where the jeweller put it.” 

“No, no, I can’t lie to him!’ said Alf. “I 
shall have to tell him the truth if I tell him any- 
thing. O Rust, you've got me into an awful 
serape!"' 
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“Well, don't I know it? and aint I trying to 
get you out of it?” I've been diving for you, and 
now I'm inveuting lies for you,—dving the very 
best I can, aint 1?" 

“Lying won't help it, anyway,’ said Alf. 

“Well, then, I'll dive again.” 

And ounce more—this time with a fully-recov- 
ered breath—Rust made a journey to the bottom. 

He came to the surface, opened his fingers to 
let the mud ont, and—— 

“Oh, the watch!” shrieked Alf. 

Something yellow and bright as gold had, in 
fact, slipped out with the mud and gone again to 
the bottom. 

It happened curiously enough. When Rust 
came up from his first plunge and thought he 
had the watch, he did not have it. So now, 
when he came up from his last, and thought he 
did not have it, he had it, and it was lost again 
before he could wink the water out of his eyes. 

“(Are you sure you saw it?” he asked Alf. 

“Oh, I know it!” Alf exclaimed. ‘Why 
didn’t you hold on to it?” 

Rust was hugely chagrined. He was for div- 
ing again immediately, but Alf said,— 
it is out of the mud now, and you might 
bury it again. Wait till the water scttles.”’ 

Rust was obliged to admit that this was good 
advice, and after arguing some time against it, 
he put on his clothes, 

But with ¢o much at stake, it was distressing 
to wait there for the water slowly to become 
clear once more. Quite useless, too, it seemed, 
for after all their anxious watching, even when 
the lake had grown tranquil and clear, they 
strained their eyes in vain looking down into the 
dim depths. 

No watch was to be seen. 
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For the Companion. 
A PETROLEUSE. 


A friend of mine who was in Paris during the 
brief reign of the Commune, related to me a 
short tale counected with that period, which I 
think may interest the young readers of the Com- 
panion. 

In the Rue D’ Artois resided Mrs. D'Eresby, 
an English lady of large fortune and high social 
position, She was a widow and childless, and 
people called her very eccentric because she led 
a life apart from the fashionable circlea to whose 
entree she was entitled by birth and fortune, and 
spent her ample income in charities. Some sad 
incidents of her life had induced her to withdraw 
from general society, and being a God-fearing, 
God-serving woman, she felt that she had found 
a better use for her time and means than in 
squandering them in the frivolities of the French 
capital. 

One inorning 2 young girl of about seventeen 
presented herself to this lady in the capacity of 
a raccomodeuse,—a mender of fine laces and 
linens. Mrs. D’Eresby was strack by the girl's 
face and manner, so different from the lower 
classes to which she belonged. A refined, deli- 
cate face, resolute mouth, and steady brown 
eyes under a broad forehead, conveyed the idea 
of more thouzht and intellect than is usual 
among the French working-girls, 

“You understand the work?” said the lady, 
exing her curiously. ‘My laces are rare and 
valuable—old heir-looms, which I would be un- 
willing to trust to incompetent hands.”” 

“Madame will give me a small piece for a 
trial,” she answered, in full, rich tones. ‘She 
will then judge of my competency. I was ap- 
prenticed to the business for three years by my 
grandmother. I ought to know it.” 

The mending, when completed, was like the 
lace itself. Torn sprays were renewed, the holes 
in the fabric were renetted. When finished, no 
one could guess that the girl’s deft needle had 
supplemented the toil of the lace-makers. 

“It is a wonderful piece of work,” said Mrs. 
D'Eresby, admiringly. “I shall give you em- 
ployment for more than a month.” 

The girl's face lighted up. 

“Tam so happy,”’ she said; “only, if it is con- 
venient, I would like madame to pay me by the 
day, instead of the month.” 

So it wax arranged, and every day Adele 
Lanve, as she was called, came to the house, 
rain or shine. Mrs. D'Eresby grew deeply in- 
terested in the young girl. She was grave be- 
yond her years, and so sad and taciturn that she 
had been in the honse a long time before her 
employer even learned her name. 

“You say your grandmother had you taught 
lace-mending,” gaid Mrs. D’Eresby, one day. 
“I presume then you have no parents?” 

“Yes, madame. I live with my mother since 
my grandmother's death. My father died when 
I was an infant.” 


She volunteered no further information. By 





degrees, however, her reserve wore off as she 





became convinced of Mrs. D’Eresby’s interest 
in her, and she told a good deal of her life with 
her grandmother, but seemed to shrink from any 
mention of her present home. The pious lady 
who employed her could not be long with any 
one without striving to advance their 
welfare, and Adele’s deep, thoughtful nature 
offered a fair field for her lovi 

The poor girl’s whole heart went out to a purer 
religion than the one she had been taught, and 
she drank in with avidity the blessed promises 
of the Gospel, which, for the first time, she was 
learning. 

“Ah, madame,” she cried out, one day, drop- 
ping her work, and clasping ber hands, “read 
that over again about the many mansions in my 
Father's house, Is it not beautiful to know that, 
no matter how we may lodge here, there is such 
a beautiful and imperishable mansion waiting 
for us? My Father's house!"’ she repeated, her 
fine eyes filling with tears. 

There was a pause, and she then continued,— 

“I do not seem to mind anything now as I 
used to, My mother keeps a wine-shop, and the 
people are drinking and cursing in it all day. It 
is horrible to hear them, and [ used to ery ont 
aloud, and say evil things about God’s putting 
me in such a horrible place. Now, thongh [ 
loathe it even more than ever, somehow, I feel 
as if He was with me in my little room, and I 
do not even hear the quarrelling and the cursing 
down stairs.”’ 

“Tam grieved to hear you have such a home, 
Adele. But I presume, from your working out, 
that your mother tries to keep you from its evil 
influence. And in doing that, she is kind to 
you.”” 

The girl's face crimsoned, and she hesitated 
before answering. 

“I don’t think my mother means to be unkind 
to me,” she said. ‘You see she did not like my 
father’s mother, to whom he left me when he 
died. She thought it was all nonsense, my being 
sent to xchool, and taught a business. She says 
Iam above my station, because I refused to serve 
her customers with wine. 

“How could I obey her, madume,—how could 
I, when those drunken brates wonld insult me? 
They did it whenever I appeared in the shop, 
ufitil I said I would die before I served them 
again.” 

“You were right, my child, quite right," said 
Mrs. D’Eresby. 

“But then my mother was furious. She took 
me by the shoulders and put me out of the door. 
*Va donc,’ she said,—‘thou art playing the great 
lady,—bring me money to-night, as much money 
as thou wouldst have got by serving the custom- 
ers, or return here no more! I care not where 
the money comes from; thou mayest rob, or 
murder, or do what thou wilt to get it, but it 
must come!’ Ah, madame, God led me that day 
to you!” 

Mrs. D'Eresby was greatly shocked by this 
revelation. ‘Does your mother never ask where 
you get your money?” she cried. 

“Never. She does not care. Last night, 
when I gave her my earnings, she laughed and 
said,— 

“Aha, the princess is doing a good business! 
and she looks fat and well fed. All the same, 
my dear, you are yelling down to the wine- 
shop! But I never will! I will die first, mad- 
ame!’ 

Mrs. D'Eresby asked no more questions. Dis- 
gusted and revolted as she was by the woman's 
brutality, an idea was dawning in her mind,— 
an idea which before night took the form of a 
determination. She would rescue her protege. 
This old hag, who cared for nothing but money, 
would doubtless part with her child fora com- 
pensation, She would make it a handsome one, 
and take Adele back with her to England, where 
she conld never be annoyed by her mother. 

She said nothing of this to the girl, however, 
but only asked the street and number of ‘her 
mother’s house. 

“Orleans Alley, No. 8," she answered. ‘But, 
madame, it is a terrible place,—not fit or safe 
for a lady, even in daylight. Even Iam afraid 
to pass throngh it.”’ 

The next day Adele did not come. It was the 
first time she had missed since her employment 
by Mrs. D'Eresby. A week passed, and she did 
not make her appearance, nor did any message 
come from her. 

The siege of Paris was beginning, and Mrs. 
D'Eresby, having made up her mind to leave 
the city, determined to seek out her protege and 
take heraway with her. She ordered her coach- 
man to drive to the entrance of the alley, and 
then took her way on foot down the narrow 
passage. 

A shocking place, full of evil smells and sights, 
Pawn-shops and drinking-dens and cellars on 
every side; and the dirtiest and vilest of them 
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all was No, 8, the place of which she was in 
search, It was full of men, drinking and eure 
ing, whilst a bloated, red-faced woman was 
drawing wine from a cask on the counter. 

The woman turned and saw Mrs. D'Eresby, 
who, with a shudder of irrepressible disgust, had 
moved away from the open door. 

“Aha! what does the lady want?” she cried, 
ina hoarse voice, appronching the door, ‘Has 
she lost her way?” 

“I wished to see Adele Lauve. She has been 
working for me, and as she has been absent fo! 
more than a week, I came to see if she was sick."” 

“Aha! the great lady wishes to see my daugh- 
ter. What honor! Adele has sprained her an- 
kle; but if madame will follow me, I will take 
her to my daughter's room.” 

A little uneasy at her close proximity to the 
woman, who was evidently f-dronk, Mrs. 
D'Eresby followed her up a rickety stairway. 
She began to think she had done a foolish thing 
to enter these hannts of vice, where no help 
could reach her if they wished to rob or murder 
her. 

A great feeling of relief came to heras the 
woman threw open a door, and she saw Adele 
on a couch in the corner. A wretched little loft 
it was, but clean, and Mrs, D'Eresby drew near 
the girl, who seemed to be asleep. She opened 
her eyes at the sound of steps, and uttered a ery 
of surprise. 

“Ah, madame, why did you come to me? I 
would have sent you word when 1 sprained) my 
ankle, but I could not get a messenger. I will 
be up to-morrow; but this is no place for you." 

The woman uttered a scornful laugh, and took 
her seat on the bed. 

“Madame sees how modest Adele is. If we 
had known the honor you would have done us, 
we would have scrubbed the stairs. See how 
soiled your beautiful velvet dress is.”’ 

She touched the dress with a familiar gesture, 
which made Mrs, D'Eresby shrink back. 

“There is nothing the matter with me now,’” 
said Adele, with a terrified look, for she saw 
her mother's gloating gaze fixed upon the visitor’s 
jewels and rich dress, “I thank you for com- 
ing, madame, but you had better go." 

“She is ashamed of her home, this duchess?” 
said the woman, angrily. “She does not wish 
her great friends to see how poor her mother is." 

“Since you are so poor, madame,” said Mrs. 
D’Eresby, seizing her opportunity, “perhaps you 
would be willing to part with your daughter. I 
will recompense you for the loss of her services, 
if you will puta value on them. She shall find 
a friend in me, and have a pleasant home.” 

The drunken eyes of the woman began to 
twinkle with greed. She leaned towards Mrs, 
D'Eresby, and put her hand familiarly on her 
shoulder. 

“Madame must be enormously rich,” she said, 
her wine-tainted breath full upon the lady's 
face. 

Mrs. D'Eresby shrank back, with a look of 
disgust, which the woman, in spite of her besot- 
ted condition, instantly perceived. Her mood 
changed to fury. 

“You vile aristocrat!’ she cried. “You come 
here, offer to buy my own flesh and blood, and 
shrink back because a woman of the people 
touches you, Wait, wait!’—her voice rising to 
a shrill scream,—‘your day is over, and ours 
begins! Aha! what will those haughty eyes say 
then 2?” 

Adele had sprung from the bed, and seized 
her friend’s hand. She drew her down the stairs 
and to the door. 

“Farewell, dear madame,” she cried. “You 
have been insulted in my house; but forgive me, 
and go—go quickly!" Her voice broke into a 
sobbing ery. She bent down, kissed Mra, 
D'Erexby’s hands, and watched her until she 
turnéd out of the alley. 

It was long before the lady forgot the agonized 
face of the girl as she saw it that day. But 
events crowded upon her. She had delayed 
leaving Paris until it was too late, and she could 
not get out. The terrible days of the Commune 
were inaugurated, and day and night the work 
of desolation went on, ‘The fires in the city had 
not reached the quiet street in which she lived, 
watching and hoping for some chance to escape. 
But every day she heard of some new incendiary. 
The “‘Petrolenses,”’ so called because their busi- 
hess was to pour petroleum over the doomed 
buildings, in order to make them more inflam- 
mable, were like an army of Furies rushing from 
street to street. Mrs. D’Eresby was a cool, 
brave Englishwoman, but she was growing 
nervous under the constant and terrible excite- 
ment. 

One night, about ten o’clock, as she was pre- 
paring for bed, the bell at her front door was 
rung violently, and in a few minutes there was 
a hasty knock at her bedroom door, 
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“Open, open, madame!" cried Adele’s well- 
known voice. ‘They are coming, and you must 
lose no time!"” 

As she opened the door; the girl rushed in, 
pale and breathless, erying,— 

“They are going to burn down your house to- 
night. They are on their way here now,—the 
Petroleuses,—-and my mother is with them! 
Quick, madame! take your valuables and fly— 
to the English minister's, or to some of your 
friends.”” 

“My valuabl 











are safe,’ said Mrs. D'Eresby, 
her conrage rising in the face of danger. “I se- 
cured them some mouths ago. But I will not 
fly, Adefe, until those women set fire to the 
house. My servants are all here, and I will see 
them safe before I stir. They will do me no 
harm personally, I suppose, and I will have am- 
ple time to get out before 'm burned up.” 

A hoarse, increasing murmur came down the 
street. Adele sprang to the window and looked 


out. 
“They are not a square off!"’ she cried, throw- 


ing herself on her knees before Mrs. D'Eresby, 
and clasping her hands, 

“Dearest madame, fly!" she gasped, sobbing. 
“You say they will not harm you. Tsay yes. 
My mother has a bottle of vitriol. Lheard her 
say she was going to put out the haughty eyes 
that scorned her. Do you hear them? They 
are at the door now.” 

For the first time in her life, Mra D'Eresby 
quailed and trembled. Only a week before, she 
had seen a horrible-looking object, scathed and 
blinded by the vitriol-throwers. Adele saw her 
terror, and seizing her by the hand, dragged her 
into an inner room and to a back-etaircase. 

“You must get out that way, and over the 
back wall,’ she said; “it is your only hope. I 
will go back and try and save your house if I 
can.” 

Mrs. D'Eresby hurried down the staircase, bat 
when she reached the bottom step, she found 
the door which led iuto the yard locked. There 
was another back-stairway, but to reach it, she 
must pass through a room which adjoined her 
bedchamber, and by the trampling overhead, she 
knew the women were in there. 

She flew up. and peeped into the room before 
entering. It was empty, but a tumult of voices 
rose in the chamber she had just left. Moved 
by an irresistible impulse, she stopped to listen. 
The wainscoting which separated the apart- 
ments was so thin that she could hear distinctly 
every word. The hoarse voice she knew well 
was shrieking out,— 

‘Where is she? Where is the great lady with 
the scornful eyes? Hunt for her in every hole.” 

“Jt is useless, mamma,” answered the clear, 
steady tones of Adele. “Mrs. D'Eresby is not 
in the house. She is safe.” 

“And who told her, and what art thon doing 
here? © thou miserable wretch, it is thou, thou! 
‘Take this for thy treachery!"" 

Then arose a scream of agony so shrill and 
piercing that Mrs. D'Eresby almost fainted, and 
she clung to the wall. She heard several voices 
ery out,— 

“Seize her, seize her! She has gone mad! 
She has thrown the vitriol in her daughter's 
face! She will kill her! Take her out and se~ 
cure her, and we can come back for the girl.” 

There was a terrible confused scuffling in the 
room, and down the staircase, and then the 
sounds died away, and Mrs, D'Eresby only heard 
the cries and moans of the girl whom they had 
left. ‘The firmness which she had lost for a mo- 
ment returned to her. Even. if they should 
come back and kill her, she would go to the girl, 
—the poor girl who had sacrificed herself for her. 

She found her huddled up on the floor, writh- 
ing in agony. 

“[ have come back to you, Adele, my dear. 
Arve you mnch hurt? Your eyes are not injured, 
thank God! it is only your chin and neck.” 

She knelt beside her and examined the extent 
of her injuries. 

“OQ madame, have I done this for nothing?”’ 
cried Adele, between her groans. ‘They will 
come back and find you, and then—leave me, 
leave me!” 

“Never' 
you with me.” 

Her frightened servants, mostly women, were 
by thix time huddled together in the room 

“Help me, Randal,” xhe said to the coachman, 
“Tam going to take Adele with me to Madame 
B—'s. We must walk, for a carringe could 
not pass throngh the streets. To-morrow I will 
find a place of safet: 

Half carrying the girl, now almost insensible, 
Mrs. D'Eresby and her servants proceeded to 
the house of her friend, and a physician was in- 
stantly proenred for the injured girl. 

She recovered,—very much disfigured, it is 
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touched, and she is happy in spite of the scars, 
—‘‘sears of honor,” as Mrs. D’Eresby calls them. 

That lady found an opportunity of getting to 
England shortly after these events. Her house 
was burned the night she left it, but her losses 
were inconsiderabie. 

She adopted Adele as her daughter, educated 
her, and has no fears that she will ever be re- 
claimed by her terrible mother, who probably 
met the fate of many of her sister petroleuses, 
They live in a beautiful portion of Devonshire, 
and Lam sure my young readers will agree with 
me that Adele merits all the good fortune that 
has befallen her. M. B. Witiiams. 


= 
For the Companion. 
A BRAVE BOY. 


“Spenking of cournge,” anid my friend Tom Bar- 
ton, as we met one day after a long separation, “re- 
minds me of an incident that happened at the doc- 
tor's school the firet winter after you left. 

“It was during the Christmas holidays, and all of 
the boys had gone home except two brothers, named 
Fred and Albert Kobb, and myself. They were 
obliged to stay during the vacation because their 
parents were spending the season in Florida, and I 
—well,as you know, my home was at a distance, 
and we were poor, so I remained at school. 

“The brothers were very unlike, both in appear- 
ance and character. Fred, the elder of the two, wns 
a Inrge, muscular, ruddy-faced boy, not mach in 
love with books. He was of an overbearing dispo- 
sition, and had a great deal of conceit. 

“Albert, on the contrary, was pale and slender. 
He was very quiet and studious, and had such a love 
of honesty and truth, and such detestation of mean- 
ness and wrong, that we boys had dubbed him the 
‘Parson.’ 

“Jt was the Saturday night between Christmas 
and New Year's. We threo boys were hugging the 
stove in the little room adjoining the doctor's study. 
Doctor was in the study writing a sermon for the 
following day, as he had to preach at Milltown. 

“We could hear his pen scratching over the paper 
during the lulls in our conversation. Occasionally 
that ‘ahem!’ of bis would come through the partially- 
opened door; but somehow his ‘ahems’ seemed to 
lose their ominous character during holidays. 

“The subject of our conversation was a robbery 
that had been perpetrated at Squire Little's store 
the previous night. 

“Robberies, as you know, were unusual occur- 
rences in the little village of Acme. Of course this 
one furnished a topic for abundance of talk. 

“Wherever we had been that day we had found 
some gronps of men and boys talking about rob- 
beries in general, and this one in particular. 

“It was but natural that in the evening we boys 
should discuss the same subject, and each of us of- 
fered various speculations as to who the robber was, 
where he had gone, and whether ho would be cap- 
tured or not. 

“Then we told stories of all the daring burglaries 
of which we had ever heard or read, and finally de- 
scribed such as had happened in our own houses. 

“In the descriptions of our personal experiences 
Fred gave a glowing account of an incident that had 
oceurred in his father’s family. One night be said 
the conchinan thonght he saw a man prowling in 
the chicken-yard. He fired a pistol at him, and had 
summoned the other servants to go in pursuit of the 
robber. He told us how the brave men, armed with 
lanterns, pokers and blunderbusses, had reached the 
chicken-yard, and there found traces of blood, which 
they followed up for a few yards, and found, lying 
in the last throes of death, the victim of the coach- 
man’s prowess,--a fine black Spanish rooster! 

“At length said I, ‘What would you do if you 
should hear a burglar some night trying to enter 
your house?’ 

“Fred straightened hiinself and squared his shoul- 
ders. ‘I wouldn't hesitate a moment to shoot him,’ 
said he, valiantly. ‘I tell you, it would be a good 
burglar that could get away from me.’ 

«Al rested hischin in his hands, and gazed thought- 
fully into the glowing coals. 

«<Well,’ anid he, slowly, ‘it in hard to tell what a 
fellow might do under such circumstances. I rather 
believe, though, I would take good care to keep out 
of his way. What would you do, Tom?’ 

««¢Me?’ I exclaimed. ‘Very likely I'd cover my 
head with the bedclothes and leave him to carry off 
house and all if he could.” 

“Fred was abont to make another remark, but 
waa prevented hy the doctor, who appeared in the 
doorway, ‘Well, boys,’ said he, ‘don't you think 
we've had enough talk about robberies for one even- 
ing? It is getting late now, and your continual talk- 
ing has bothered me so that I have only written one 
page during the last half hour, and on that page I 
have written four times the word “burglary” in- 
stead of “bravery.”"" 

“Bidding him good-night we went up stairs, and 
were soon fast asleep. 

“About midnight I awoke with the consciousness 
of having been aroused by some unusual noise. 
Slightly raising my head I listened, and heard a 
scraping sound at the back hall window. 

“We three boys ocenpied the front room on the 
third floor, the same that you and Atkinson had at 
one time. It was a bright moonlight night. Glane- 
ing towards the Kobbs’ bed, I saw them both sitting 
up. The noise had aroused them also. 

«(There's some one trying to get in that hall win- 





true, but the upper part of her face was un-| dow,’ said Al, ina whisper. ‘I’m going to see.’ 





«Wait and listen awhile,’ urged Fred. 

“And give the fellow a chance to get in?’ ex- 
claimed Al. ‘No; we better stop him where he is.’ 

“<<Let's call the doctor,’ said Fred. 

“There isn't time for that. Don't you hear him 
unfastening the window-bolt? Come, hurry! I'm 
going to take the old inusket; you take the bat.’ 

“+The gun isn’t loaded,’ said Fred; and his voice 
actually trembled. Whether he was shivering from 
cold or fright, I don’t know. 

“it will scare him just the same,’ said Al; and 

taking down the rusty firearm, he hurried out into 
the hall, followed at a little distance by his brother, 
armed with the base-ball bat. 
, “Iwas never very brave, and therefore I took 
good care to keep as far behind Fred as he was be- 
hind his brother; in fact, to be more honest, I 
merely ventured as far asthe door, and there peeped 
into the hall. 

“A man's form was crawling through the window, 
but he seemed to be so occupied by keeping the sash 
up that he had not as yet noticed the two boys. As 
he threw one leg over the sill, he thrust his hand 
into his breast pocket and drew out a small, dark 
object. 

“ ‘Murder! he's drawing a pistol!’ roared Fred in 
terror; and turning hastily to fy, he ran against me 
in the doorway, and we both fell sprawling upon 
the floor. 

“Robbers! fire!’ shrieked Fred. ‘Here's another 
one!’ and darting into an opposite room, he crawled. 
under the bed there. 

“¢Move another inch and I'll fire!’ cried Al, 
pointing the musket at the man's breast. 

«‘Och!—murther! Masther Al, don't be afther 
a-shootin’ me!’ came a familiar voice in broad Hi- 
bernian accents. 

“It was Pat, the doctor’s wan. 

«¢What! ia that you, Pat?’ exclaimed Al, lower- 
ing the weapon. 

“*¢Sorra tho day for me an’ it wur,’ said the Irish- 
man, aa he carefully deposited on the floor the pistol 
Fred had seen him draw, which was simply a small, 
flat bottle. He then leisurely lifted his other pon- 
derous foot over the window-sill, shook himself, as 
if to ascertain whether he had a whole skin, and 
shut the window. Then he picked up the bottle, and 
carefully replaced it in his coat pocket. 

“Meanwhile, Al had been quietly laughing, and I 
was still on the floor langhing and rubbing tho 
bruises on my legs, which had been caused by Fred’s 
collision. 

“«What’s the meaning of this?’ whispered Al. 
‘How is it, Pat, that you come into the house in this 
way instead of by the door?’ 

“«Well, you see,’ said Pat, ‘I just wint the night 
to say me cousin, who is a-workin’ at the Smit's, an’ 
not moindin’ to disturb the docther an’ his wife, 
sure didn’t I put the long laddher forninst the win- 
der, intindin’ to tak out that new pane of glass that 
was raycintly tacked in, an’ inter in as nate an’ quiet 
as ye plaze; but tho lad was scared a bit. Where is 
he?" 

“<«Who? Fred?’ asked Al. 

“Ay, it’s Fred I mane,’ anid Pat. 

“Having by this time rubbed my bruises suffi- 
ciently and picked myself up, I led them to Fret 
place of concealment. His feet and legs were in 
plain sight, for, ostrich-like, he seemed to have im- 
agined that if his head alone were covered, he was 
perfectly safe. Pat grasped him by the ankle, and 
despite of his kicking hauled him out. 

“<Oh,' ered Fred, in abject terror, supposing it 
was tbe burglar who had caught him, ‘don’t kill me! 
don't kill me! My money is all in the trunk in the 
opposite room! 

“‘Do keep still, and don’t make such a fool of 
yourself! It's only Pat,’ said Al, with suppressed 
laughter, while Pat and I indulged in laughter that 
was far from suppressed. 

“In the midst of this racket we heard a door open 
below, and the doctor's voice called,— 

«What is the matter up there?’ 
thin’, sur,’ replied Pat, with Irish readiness, 
‘only the lads got froighted as I was comin’ to bed.’ 

«Tell them to be quiet, or I shall come up,’ snid 
doctor. 

“<D'ye hear that, b'ys?’ said Pat. ‘Get to bed 
now; yell tak’ your death rannin’ round in the 
cowld widout your clothes on.’ 

“In our excitement we had forgotten that tho 
mercury outside was nearly down to zero, and had 
not noticed the cold; but Pat's words quickened our 
sensitiveness, 80 we hastened shivering to bed, and 
the house was again quiet. 

“Monday morning the doctor summoned us all to 
his study, and there instituted one of his usual 
courts of inquiry. He was judge, jury and counsel, 
Pat was the principal witness, and we boys were 
there in order to corroborate or refute Pat's teati- 
mony, and also to sustain somewhat the respecta- 
bility of the court, I suppose. 

“<«Patrick,’ said the doctor, in opening the case, 
‘what was the cause of that noise up stairs Saturday 
night?” 

“Well, Your Riverence,’ began Pat, and his 
small gray eyes twinkled as he cast a sly glance at 
me, ‘Sathurday noight I t‘ought I'd call on me 
cousin, who has just coom from the onld counthry, 
an’ is workin’ in the village'— 

“At Smith's,’ put in Al, by way of explanation. 
The doctor was not very strict when he held court 
during holidays, otherwise he might have told Al to 
remain silent antil he was questioned. 

“*At Swnit's,’ repented Pat, ‘an’ moindin’ not to 
disturb yez by comin’ in late, sure I jnatclimbed upto 
the hall winder, an’ as T wur half t’rough, an’ wur 
takin’ somethin’ from me pocket'—— 














“6A fiat bottle,’ interposed Al. 

“*A bottle, eh? What was in it?’ asked the doc- 
tor, suspiciousiy, in an unprecedented manner be- 
ginning the cross-exauination before the direct was 
concluded. 

“<Only a wee dhrup of medicine, sur,’ said Pat. 
‘Me cousin was afeured I had the influenzys, an’ 
gave it to me for it.’ 

“Go on,’ said doctor, with a smile. 

“¢As I wur a-sayin’, xur, J dhrew forth the bottle, 
whin there came wan yell from Masther Fred in the 
back part of the hall, an‘ says he, “Och! murther! 
he’s dhrawin’ his pistol!" an‘ thin be run like— 
like’-— 

“*Ay, ay!’ exclaimed doctor, warningly. 

«Like a deer,’ said Pat; ‘an’ as I wur a-sayin’, 
sur, I looked up and saw Masther Al forninst me, 
with a gun dhrawed up to bis shoulder an’ pintin’ 
at me, an’ says I, “Don’t murther me!” 

“An! sure, sir, he did not, an’ thin we wint an’ 
pullt Fred out from under the bed, where he'd 
crawled wid his two legs stickin’ out in the moon- 
light, an’ Tam an’ mesel’ wur smilin’ quiet like, an’ 
Your Riverence towld us to shut up, an’ we wint to 
bed, sur.” 

“¢And how did Tom act?" said the doctor. ‘Eh, 
Tom, you young rogue, what are you snickering and 
giggling at behind Pat's back? Are you laughing at 
him or me?’ 

“ ‘Neither,’ I replied; ‘but the truth {s, doctor, 
that Pat told me he might be out late Saturday 
night, and that I needn’t be frightened if 1 heard 
any unusual noise. But 1 forgot to tell the boys, 
and was so startled and confused in waking from a 
sound sleep, that I at first thought it was a burglar, 
and after I did recollect that it was only Pat, I con- 
cluded not to say anything, but test their courage, 
as I supposed there was no danger in it.” 

«Well, Pat,’ said doctor, ‘when you visit your 
cousin agnin, don't climb through the window on 
your return. And, boys, the next time you hear any 
suspicious sound at midnight, come and call me the 
firat thing you do.’ 

“So having brought in a verdict of ‘not guilty of 
any evil intentions,’ the doctor adjourned the court. 

“Poor Fred was never heard to boast of his bra- 
very, or even to mention the word ‘burglar,’ after 
that. So truo it is that boasters usually prove cow- 
ards when put to the test.” C.S. SLriant. 
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For the Companion. 


SOME CURIOUS BUILDERS. 


Ruskin has written upon “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” but there are wise little architects 
that have never rend his book, and have no need of 
lamps—real or figurative—to help them in their la- 
bors. 

Some of these little workers are found in South 
America, and go by the name of oven birds, because 
they build houses or nests in the shape of a dome, 
with an entrance at the side, looking almost exactly 
like ovens. They use clay, grass and other plants, 
for material, and as they make the walls an inch 
thick, the structures, when dried in the sun, are 
very firm and strong. 

The little architects divide this house into two 
separate rooms by means of a partition reaching 
almost to the top. In the inner room they make a 
bed of fenthers and soft grasses, on which they de- 
posit their eggs, generally four in number. 

This bird takes no pains to conceal its nest, but 
builds it in open sight on the leafless branch of 2 
tree, or upon a fence, or within a barn or other 
building. The traveller in Brazil sees these nests 
on the very tops of tclegraph-posts, and at the en- 
trance to gentlemen's country-seats, looking always 
“like carved round blocks of wood,” designed for 
ornament. 

The bright and beautiful Baltimore oriole, found 
all over our own country, and to some distance both 
north and sonth of it, constructs a wonderful nest. 

It is shaped like a purse,—six or seven inches long, 
and three or four inches wide,—and is made of flax, 
hair, wool, and vegetable fibres. These are matted 
together until they have become about as thick as 
felt. 

The nest is sewed with strong stitches of horae- 
hair; single horsehairs used in this way being some- 
times two feet long. 

When the bird is near dwelling- houses, it some- 
times snatches up thread to use instead of the horse- 
hair, and seamstresses need to keep watch over their 
work-baskets when the oriole is abrond, for it will 
seize, not only thread in bunches, but skeins of silk 
and loose strings, to use In its nest-building. 

‘The female bird appears to do moat of the work 
of building the nest, the male bird collecting the 
material for her. 

Sometimes the husband brings home hair or other 
things that do not snit the little wife, and she casts 
them aside and sends him off again for something 
better, At the bottom of the nest, aquantity of soft 
things, like cow’s hair, is placed to make a warm 
soft bed. 

This curious nest is hung fearlessly upon a garden 
tree, the bird havingno dread of human neighbors; 
and indeed, the little creature should be protected 
and cherished, since, aside from its great beanty and 
pleasant song, It feeds upon caterpillars and other 
insects that. are a nuisance in farms and gardens. 

The Baltimore oriole derives its name from the 
fact that its main colors, black and orange, were the 
colors of Lord Baltimore, who founded Maryland. 
The bird is also sometimes called golden robin and 
fire-bird, ar it has scarlet on ite breast. It lays five 
eggr, whitish-pink, with spots and bars of purple, 
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The Tailor Bird of India is a small bird, with 
short wings and long tail. It is a plain-looking 
bird, of a pale brown color with some white on 
its feathers, but it is very wonderful as a nest- 
builder, 

It constructs its nest by taking two leaves at 
the end of atwig and sewing them together at 
their edges, using its bill for a needle, and 
vegetable fibres with knots to keep them from 
slipping through the leaf, 
for thread. Occasionally 
it makes its nest of one 
large leaf, by sewing the 
edges together; and it 
draws the stalk end of the 
leaf over the nest so as to 
make an awning, that pro- 
tects it from sun or rain. 

Inside, the nest is lined 
with cotton, silky grass, 
vegetable fibres, and some- 
times a few feathers; and 
it 1s made at the very end 
of a long branch, where it 
will be out of the way of 
snakes, monkeys, and other 
unfriendly intraders, 

The Satin Bower-bird of 
Australia belongs to the 
starling family. It is a 
beautiful little creature. 
The plumage of the male is 
of a glossy satin-like pur- 
ple; that of the female is 
of an olive-green color. It 
is very remarkable for the 
bowers or arbors that it 
constructs. Some one who 
has seen them calls them 
bowers, or playing-places, 
and says,— 

“They are usually placed 
under the shelter of the 
branches of some over- 
hanging tree in the most 
retired part of the forest. 
They differ considerably in 
size, some being larger, 
while othera are much 
smaller. The base consists 
of an exterior and rather 
convex platform of sticks, firmly interwoven, 
on the centre of which the bower itself is built. 

“This bower, like the platform on which it is 
placed, and with which it is interwoven, is 
formed of sticks and twigs, but of a more slen- 
der and flexible description, the tips of the twigs 
being so arranged as to curve inwards and near- 
ly meet at the top. In the interior of the bower, 
the materials are so placed that the forks of the 
twigs are always presented outwards, by which 
arrangement not the slightest obstruction is of- 
fered to the passage of the birds. 

“For what purpose these curious bowers are 
made, is not yet, perhaps, fully understood. 
They are certainly not used as nests, but as 
places of resort for many individuals of both 
sexes; who, when there assembled, run through 
and round the bower ina sportive and playful 
manner, and that so frequently that it is seldom 
deserted. 

“The interest of this curious bower is much 
enhanced by the manner in which it is decorat- 
ed, at and near the entrance, with the most gay- 
ly-colored articles that can be collected; such as 
the blue tail-feathers of the Rose Hill and Lory 
parrots, bleached bones, the shells of snails, etc. 
Some of the feathers are stuck in among the 
twigs, while others, with the bones and shells, 
are strewed about near the entrance. 

These Satin Bower-birds have a habit of pilfer- 
ing whatever they fancy, and have been known 
to carry off an old tobacco-pipe, blue cotton rags, 
and even such a formidable weapon as a stone 
tomahawk, Some of their bowers are kept in 
the British Museum, and at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, the sportive bird may be seen running 
through its bower with a loud cry, or arranging 
the twigs at the entrance. It will not breed un- 
less at liberty, bnt thrives quite well, and makes 
its bowers, even in captivity. 

The ty Martin, found in Australia, is a very 
interesting and curious architect. It makes a 
nest that is shaped like an oil-flask, with the 
mouth below, and builds it out of mud or clay, 
which it kneads in its beak at a distance. and 
brings to the nest all ready for use. Six or sev- 
en birds work on one nest, oné acting as archi- 
tect, while the others bring the material. 

Apparently, hot weather prevents them from 
kneading the clay just right; for they work only 
mornings and evenings, except on wet daya, 
when they continne their labor at mid-day. The 
exterior of the nest is rough, but the inside is 
smooth and carefully lined with feathers and 























fine grass, 


The Fairy seems to have no rule about the 
place of its nest,—following the fancy of the mo- 
ment,—but it must have fresh water near, and 
not be within twenty miles of the sea. 

Sometimes it builds its curious, bottle-like 
nest within a decayed tree; and sometimes upon 
the face of a steep rock, hundreds of its nests 
will be built ciose together, but without the 
slightest approach to order; and sometimes it 
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will make a regular row of nests under the 
eaves of a house. M. G.C. 
et ge ee 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Each nation celebrates its holidays in a differ- 
ent fashion, according to the temperament and 
tastes of the race to which it belongs, The 
Englishman takes advantage of the festival day 
to make an excursion, with sweetheart or wife, 
to the country or seashore, or to some lordly old 
palace, which royal indulgence opens for the in- 
spection of the public; or he attends or takes 
part in horse-racing and other athletic or out-of- 
door sports, 

The Frenchman celebrates by much eating 
and drinking, by going to the theatre, witness- 
ing the great fountains at Versailles, or lolling 
at the cafes and the public gardens. The Ger- 
man is apt to spend his free day in concert 
gardens, or in cosey family parties at some 
“gasthof,”” on a river-bank, or on a hill-top. 
The yet more sober Turk is content to saunter 
or repose the day long in the delicions groves of 
the Valley of the Sweet Waters, smoking his 
long pipe, and dozing luxuriously in the shade. 

The Americans, different from the others in 
very many ways, fire cannon and crackers, hold 
gay school festivals, go on many picnics, listen 
to orations and addresses, and wind up, in the 
cities, with brilliant displays of fireworks, and in 
the country, with festal parties, and the more 
modest illumination of Roman candles and sky- 
rockets, 

It is a striking fact that we are perhaps the 
only country which has a purely national, patri- 
otic anniversary, in honoring which every one of 
ug, whatever our creed or political feeling, may 
heartily and cordially join, 

The great English holiday is Guy Fawkes’ 
Day; an anniversary which celebrates simply 
the failure of an attempt made by some ruffians, 
several centuries ago, to blow up the Houses of 
Parliament. The French have no common na- 
tional holiday, In the time of the Second Em- 
pire, the birthday of the first Napoleon, Aug. 
15th, was commemorated. But this was the an- 
niversary of a party and of a dynasty, and not 
of the whole mass of the people. In like man- 








ner, the French Republicans have celebrated the 
date of the fall of the Bastile, and that of the 
formation of the third Republic; in which, of 
course, a large part of the nation could not join. 
The principal Russian festival is Easter, which, 
it is needless to say, is a religious, and not a po- 
There is no special 


litical and patriotic one. 


day in which all Germans, all Spaniards, or all 
Italians, unite to celebrate a great turning-point 
in their history. 

But the Fourth of July marks the day from 
which the American people set out upon their 
career of independence and republican liberty. 
It is a day of joy to every man, woman and 
child in the country. It represents a priceless 
boon obtained for each and every one; a boon 
felt to-day as in the past, and to be felt, we hope 
and believe, by a long succession of generations 
to come. 

As such an anniversary, it signifies our unity 
and harmony as a great people, and its lesson 
should naturally be, as we cast our eyes over 
the world and see nowhere a single nation which 
has a Fourth of July to celebrate, to teach us 
thankfulness for and contentment with our polit- 
ical good fortune, which has made and keeps us 
free. 

We do honor to the event in a way character- 
istic of a young, intellectual and pushing race, 
mingling with the noisier tributes to the virtues 
of our political fathers, the serious thought of our 
best orators, and the encouraging displays of the 
yearly progress made by the pupils of our schools. 
We make offerings of fire and flowers, and also 
of sound reflections and added knowledge. To 
each young generation, too, the Fourth of July 
is something ever fresh and new, and the older 
people, who once enjoyed its noise, and play, 
and interesting sights, derive now their pleasure 
in the day from seeing their children enjoy them- 
selves so heartily. So our national holiday has 
some pleasant emotion for all,—for the old and 
young, the rich and poor, the play-loving and 
the thoughtful. 


—+or—— — 


A BROTHER'S WELFARE. 


“Who counts his brother's welfare 
As sacred as his own, 
Ani loves, forgives and pities, 
He serveth me alone. 


“Ye bow to ghostly aymbola, 
To crosa and scourge and thorn; 
Ye seek his Syrian manger 
Who in the heart was born; 


“For the dead Christ, not the living, 

Ye watch His empty grave, 
Whose life alone within you 

Has power to bless and aave."— Whittier. 


a ee 
THE SULTAN ABDUL HAMID. 

The position of the present young Sultan of 
Turkey is anything but an enviable one for sev- 
eral reasons. Although he still rules a vast em- 
pire, including many of the most interesting his- 
torical peoples and spots in the world, and al- 
though he has at his command luxuries and 
splendors such as few European sovereigns en- 
joy, he xees his dominions dwindling before his 
eyes, and must feel as if all the great powers 
were bent on stripping him of his fairest prov- 
inces. 

On one side Russia takes Bulgaria, and or- 
ganizes it as a virtually independent State. On 
another Austria occupies the fruitful and thrifty 
districts of Bosnia. Ona third he is forced to 
submit to the dictation of strangers in appoint- 
ing a Governor of Roumelia, close by his capital. 
While ona fourth side Greece is clamoring loudly 
for a slice of his territory, which, as she claims, 
rightfully belongs to her. England, moreover, 
has taken possession of his lovely island of Cy- 
prus, and pretends to ‘“‘protect’” Armenia; while 
Egypt, long one of the chief jewels in the Otto- 
man crown, is now practically a kingdom by it- 
self. 

But perhaps these are less serious misfortunes 
| than those which the young Sultan suffers from 
his own character and bringing-up. Down to 
the time that he succeeded on the throne his in- 
sane brother Murad, he was kept, as are all heirs 
to that throne, in the strictest seclusion,—indeed, 
as a prisoner in his palace. 

He was not allowed to mingle with men, and 
caught but few glimpses of the great, stirring 
world heyond his palace When he came 
to rule, he was as ignorant of men, as utterly 
unfit to play a partin active affairs, as the veriest 
nan or cloistered monk. 

The Sultan Abdul Hamid has, indeed, many 
estimable qualities. He has always been by taste 
a student, and the temper of his mind is thought- 
ful and reflective. He spent the time of his se- 
elusion in serious pursuits, and has never been 
addicted to the gross and destroying vices which 
almost invariably disgrace and ruin the mind and 
body of Turkish princes, 

When he came to the throne he honestly and 
eagerly desired to improve the condition of his 
people, and to raise his empire from the sunken 
condition in which he found it. But the poor 
prince had been go closely shut up and hidden 
away from the affairs of the world that he knew 
not how to set to work to effect the reforms he 
wished, He found Turkey ina deplorable state, 
and conld not lift her up, and soon became, like 
the Sultans before him, the victim and dupe of 




















the corrupt and intriguing politicians who swarm 
about Stamboul. 

Abdul Hamid is now daily, almost hourly, in 
fear of his life. Very timid by nature,—whick 
is not to be wondered at when we consider his 
life-imprisonment before coming to the throne,— 
he sees an assassin or a poisoner in every one 
who approaches him. 

It has always been the custom of the Sultans 
to go every Friday in great display and pomp to 
one of the great mosques to prayers; but Abda! 
Hamid, though he goes to prayers every week, 
has chosen the little mosque nearest to his palace. 
and instead of proceeding thither in a splendid 
procession, he has the way lined with soldiers, 
and hurries from the palace to the mosque as 
fast as he can, as if he expected every moment 
to be pierced by a murderous bullet or dagger. 

The Sultan's face, though he is yet young. is 
described as already pale, haggard and wrinkled, 
with a very sad, woebegone, terrified expression. 
It is an intellectual and thoughtful, though anx- 
fons face, with none of the gross look 50 common 
to Turkish rulers, 

He very rarely appears in public, but remains 
shut up ina little villa behind the great palace 
of Dohna Batchi, which is always jealously 
guarded by a formidable body of troops. There 
he receives his ministers and foreign envoys, 
with every door guarded and every visitor 
watched. His food is tasted in his presence be- 
fore he himself partakes of ft, lest it should con- 
tain a deadly poison, 

Indeed, the poor Sultan is almost as mucha 
prisoner as he was before he became monarch of 
the Turkixh empire, and there are few of his 
subjects whose lot is not more happy than his. 


MAN A FIGHTING ANIMAL. 


Do what we will with him, man is naturally a 
fighting animal. There is a curious autobiography 
to be fonnd in Southern book-shops, written by an 
old hunter who was born about a century ago. There 
isthe same thirst for blood and fierce love of the 
chase in it as if a beast of prey or a greyhound 
was telling its story. 

The most amusing example is where the old man 
tells how he and his sons once trained some young 
dogs to hunt bears. 

“I put on the skin of an old bear," he says, “and 
crawled about on all-fours, while Elisha amd Job 
drove the pupson. They were scared at first, but 
presently the whole six attacked me furiously, bit 
my calves, tore my hair, hung on my ears. 

“I begun to shout ‘Enough!’ bat *Lisha cried, 
‘Don't, dad, don't! It's the life of the pups.’ ” 

He adds, “Of course I stayed. Ihad considera- 
tion for the dogs.” 

It takes a great dea) of training to root out this 
instinct from men who inherit it. Everybody knows 
the history of the “fighting Quakers” during the rev- 
olutionary war. Many of the staid sons of staid 
sires of the same faith, slipped out of meeting dur- 
ing the last war, to shoulder a mnsket. 

One venerable old friend in Germantown, Pa., 
found that three of his sons had gone to this con- 
flict against which his creed arrayed him. The 
youngest felt that he too must go, but feared to tell 
his family. 

He took his gun, one day, and began to clean it, 
placing himself in his father’s way. The old gentle- 
inan saw him, and paced slowly up and down, bat 
said nothing. Presently he approached the young 
man. 

“Charles,” he said, deliberately, “if the devil has 
made thee feel that thee needs one of those worldly 
instruments, spare not thy money, but get the best.” 

Alexander Campbell, most combative of Scotch 
reformers and theologians, once submitted his head 
to the fingers of a phrenologist, who had no know] - 
edge of Mr. Campbell's calling. The man finished 
his examination with the words, “From your ex- 
ecutive ability and love of fighting, sir, you are or 
ought to be a great soldier.” 

The aged clergyman heaved a sigh. “No, sir, no. 
Circumstances were agninst me. But according to 
my opportunity, I’ve done what I could—I've done 
what I could.” 

ee 
MARTYRS TO GENTILITY. 


A middle-aged woman, one of the last members of 
an influential family, died lately, in a large city in 
the Middle States. She had occupied for years 
two handsome apartments ina house situated in a 
fashionable quarter. 

There she lived in an almost absolute solitude, a 
freak which was accounted for by eccentricity. In 
fact, the poor woman was dead for days before she 
was discovered. Then it was found that her rooms 
were absolutely bare, and that she had died literally 
of starvation. 

She had felt it a disgrace for one of her family to 
either work or beg. Every penny she possessed had 
gone to pay the rent of her handsome rooms. And 
she had retained the costly lace curtains at the win- 
dows, which hid her poverty cven when she was dy- 
ing of hunger. 

It is seldom that false pride arrives at such an ex- 
tent of maniacal folly as was exhibited by this wom- 
an, but it does embitter and impoverish the lives 
of many American women, who will bear every ex- 
treme of want rather than acknowledge their pov- 





erty, and openly go to work. 
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Instances are not rare of the women in ruined 
milies retaining their splendid dwellings, the sale 
which would have enabled them to hive in com- 
rt, and eking out a miserable support by slop- 
ork which they stole out in disguise through the 
ck gate, and in the darkness of evening, to find. 

In the higher classes of the cities, honest labor is 

» disgrace, but honorable, to a woman; but in the 

cluded villages of the South and some parts of 

© Weat, it still involves loss of caste. 

By the laws of caste, a lady is a woman who 
ves nothing. Hence, in submission to this silly, 
algar prejudice, educated, intelligent, able-bodied 
vang girls, who might earn a good income in a doz- 
aways, and make their own and other lives full 
ut beautiful, starve in body and mind on a 
retched pittance, or hang helpless, dead weights 
a an old worn-out father, or upon young brothers, 
hom they cripple and handicap at the outset of 
onorable business lives. 

SS ee 
THE COUNTERFEIT BILL. 

A sharp man, who hews so close to the line which 
sparates honesty from dishonesty as not unfre- 
uently to cross it, is likely to have his own chips 
it him ia the face. Such a one met his match when 
e encountered a shrewd man. It was during the 
Nar of 1812, but the story has a moral for these days. 

In those times, the currency of New England was 
nade ap of bills of suspended banks; of bank-notes 
sathorized by the Connecticut Legislature, and re- 
leemable three years after the war. These were 
lled “facilities.” There were also specie bank- 
vills, which were the notes of the New Englund 
vanka that continued to pay specie, said notes being 
rare. Besides these there were counterfeits in cir- 
zalation. The specie-bills were at a premium, and 
the “facilities” at twenty per cent. discount. 

A traveller offered a five-dollar note ata turnpike- 
gate, and received in change a roll of greasy bills. 
Glancing at it, he remarked,— 

“Why, balf of these are counterfeit!” 

“I know it,” replied the keeper, “but they'll pass 
jast as well as any other money.” 

\t was under these circumstances that, in the city 
of Hartford, a shrewd man called, one day, on a 
greedy neighbor, with whom he had some dealings. 
‘The following dialogne took place: 

Shreved Man—Do you recollect giving me a ten- 
dollar bill in change yesterday? 

Greedy Man—No, I don’t. Why do you ask? 

5S. M.—Well, I found a specie bill of ten dollars in 
my pocket-book, and I thought I might have re- 
ceived it from you. You remember I was only en- 
titled to a “facility,” and not to a specie bill? 

G. M.—Well, I dare say you had it of me. 
me see it. 

8. M.—There it is. 

@. M.—O yes; I recollect it perfectly. I'll take 
it, and give you a “facility.” 

S. M.—Are you sure that you gave me that bill? 

G. M.—Certainly, certainly; I recollect it dis- 
tinetly. . 

S. M.—Well, I’m glad you are sure, for they tell 
me the specie bill is counterfeit. 

en Np 
KEEPING ON THE FARM. 

The census tables suggest serious thoughts to every 
true patriot In the older States the cities are grow- 
ing rapidly, while the country popalation is dimin- 
ishing. The young men leave the farms and crowd 
the stores of the city. Many farms are deserted, 
and houses are going to decay, while in the cities 
thousands of young men are vainly seeking for em- 
ployment. 

One reason for the desertion of the country is 
that young men grow weary of a monotonous life. 
Farm-houses have few papers and fewer books; no 
public libraries are within reach, and there are no 
lectures or concerts. It is all work and no play, and 
the young men long for more variety in life. 

A farmer of superior intelligence and refinement, 
who has kept all his boys at hoie, tells how he has 
done it. - 

“My eldest is near twenty-one, and the other boys 
in the neighborhood younger than he have left their 
Parents, Mine have stuck to me when I most needed 
their services, and I attribute this result to the fact 
that I have tried to make their home pleasant. 

“T have furnished them with attractive and useful 
reading, and when night comes, y 
is enled, instead of running with other boys to the 
railroad station and adjoining towns, they gathered 
around the great lamp, and became interested in 
their books and papers."” 

If farm-houses are made attractive to young peo- 
ple they will cling to them, and think little of emi- 
gration. Pleasant homes, with a little amusement 
to relieve hard toil, will hold the sons to their fa- 
ther's occupation. 

a gy 


A CHILD'S PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Victor Hugo, the French poet and novelist, has a 
little granddaughter eight years old. Jeanne i 
pet, and has been immortalized in two of the poet's 
works, She ina bright girl, fond of stories, and re- 
members what she hears, Not long since a remem- 
dered tory saved her life. 

Mounting the library ateps to wind up aclock on 
the mantelpiece, her pinafore caught fire. In a 
moment her dress was in a blaze. 

She had heard the etory of a lady who, when her 
dress caught fire, did not ran, but rolled on the 
carpet. The story flashed in her mind, and little 
Jeanne, instead of ranning out of the room, lay 
down and rolled over and over on the floor. 

Though severely burned, she saved her life through 
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a retentive memory and a cool head. Jeanne is 
likely to be known, if she lives to grow up to wom- 
anhood, outside of her grandfather's books. 





A BIT OF MOSS. 


To the eye of Him who watches over 4 sparrow’s 
fall there is nothing great, nothing small. The man 
of science trains his eye to « similar impartiality in 
looking at nature. A moss to the untrained eye 
acems insignificant. To the eye of the botanist, it is 
w little world. A friend once complained to the 
great Swedish botanist that Sweden did not afford 
scope enongh for the study of nature. Linneus 
laid his hand upon a bit of moss, on a bed of which 
they were reclining, and said,— 

“Under this palm is material for the study of a 
lifetime!” 

One day, when lost in an African desert, Mungo 
Park came across a tuft of moss. This bit of green 
growing in an arid waste was a messenger from God 
to the desponding explorer. 

“If God cares for the nioss,”’ he said to himself, 
“surely He cares for me.” And he went on his 
way, exhilarated by the sight of a bit of moss. 

Wordsworth speaks to ears that can hear,— 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


+o — 
MOVED TO PITY. 

The Chicago ‘'imes prints the following sad scene 
in the North Side Police Court of that city. An in- 
temperate mother had been arrested for being 
“drunk and disorderly,” though the ‘‘disorderly” 
meant this time principally an attempt of the 
wretched, despairing woman to drown herself. 
Four of her children came with her into court, and 
one of them, a little girl of scarcely nine, appeared 
as her pleader. 


“Please, sir, to let mamma go home with us. If 
you send her away, there'll be no one to take care 
of little Alice. She's good to all of us. We won't 
let her go away agnin and—and get drank, and she 
won't want to, we love her so. Please to let her 
0." 

“But doesn't your mother spend her money for 
drink which ought to buy you bread and butter?” 

“Only once in a while, sir. There never was a 
better mamma than ours, and we'll tuke such good 
care of her, and be so good, that she won't want any 
more whiskey, ‘cause it’s that, sir, which makes her 
bad once in a while.” 

“What have you to say, madam? You have been 
let off so many times on good promises that I am 
losing faith in you.” 

“Your Honor, I know I don't deserve any mercy 
at your hands, but for the enke of these darling 
children let me try once more to be the good mother 
they think Iam. ‘God only knows why I can’t help 
drinking, and why I should degrade inyself by get- 
ting drunk and abusing these innocent children! 

“T thought this would be the last time, and that 
they would be so much better off without me that 
I said I would drown myself, and I was angry when 
8 policeman patted me out of the lake and saved my 
miserable life. 
“I don’t do anything to feed and clothe them; why 
do they love and pity me so? I only spend their 
hard-earned money for drink. How much better 
for them if I could be dead! I have a helpless babe 
at home who was almost starved, I know, and yet 
none of them ever complained. 
“My God, what a thing I am! You don’t know 
how [despise myself. Is there any hope for me, do 
you think, sir? I wish I could deserve their kind- 
ness and love, and your mercy. If you can let me 
o again my broken promises shall be renewed, and 
11 try by the help of my Maker to keep them in the 
future.” 
“Let the fine be one hundred dollars, but I will 
suspend it and try her again. 


ee 
MR. GLADSTONE’S CHARACTERISTICS. 

Ladies should admire Mr. Gladstone, for a Lon- 
don paper says he is a devoted husband, a tender 
father, a true friend, and he never worries about 
domestic trifles. Freedom from the love of money 
is also one of his traits, and when Prime Minister, 
he refused an addition to his salary, though his ex- 
penses were so much in excess of his income that he 
left office pecuniarily crippled: 


He had to sell a goodly collection of china which 
he had amassed (for he is a connoisseur), and soon 
after his library, which was bought back for him by 
Lord Wolverton. 
His readiness to succor all who appeal to his char- 
only limited by his means, and he frequently 
returns from a country walk with his pockets cleaned 
out, thanks to his distributions of gold and silver 
among the sick or needy villagers. 

Some months ago, he went out for a walk of 
twelve miles, intending to return to Hawarden by 
train; but in the evening he found he had given 
away everything, and had not money enough left to 
pay for his ticket, so he trudged home on foot,. 

Mr. Gladstone does more than give money away, 
for he has often been known to go and read the Ri: 
ble to tenants who were bedridden; and this mission 
of charity he has always discharged in the most nat- 
ural, unostentatious fashion, even when he was 
Prime Minister, and had work enough to occupy all 
the moments of such a sturdy toiler as himself. 


























SS 
EXAGGERATIONS. 

A family while at the breakfast-table one morning 
Pledged to observe the strictest veracity for that 
day. A member of the family tells the “conse- 
quences” in a communication to the Intelligencer: 

As a first fruit of the resolve, we asked the one 
who had suggested It,— 


i “What made you so late at breakfast this morn- 
ng 





ee 
She hesitated, began with, “Becanse I conldn't™ 
—ani then, true to her compact, said,— 

“The truth is, l waa lazy and didn't hurry, or I 
might have been down long ago.” 

Presently another one remarked that she had been 
very cold, adding,— 
never was so cold in my life.” 
An inquiring look cansed the last speaker to mod- 
ify this statement instantly with,— 

“Oh, I don't mean that! Of course I've been 
much colder many times, and I don't think it was 
so cold, after all.” 

















A third remark to the effect that “Miss So-and-so 
was the homeliest girl in the city,” was recalled as 
soon as made, the speaker being compelled to own 
that Miss So-and-so was only rather plain instead of 
excessively homely. 

So it went on throughout the day, causing much 
merriment, which was good-naturedly accepted by 
the subjects, and giving rise to constant corrections 
in the interest of truth. 

One thing became more and more surprising, 
however, to each one of us, and that was the amount 
of cutting down which our most careless statements 
demanded under this new rule. 
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PHBE CARY'S WIT. 
Mr. Barnum, the showman, tells the following 
anecdote of the witty poet, Phabe Cary: 


On one occasion when Phebe Cary was at the 
museum in New York, looking about at the curiosi- 
ties, | preceded her, and had down a couple 
of steps. She, intently watching a big anaconda in 
a case at the top of the stairs, walked off (not notic- 
ing them) and fell. 

was just in time to catch her in my arms and 

save her from a dangerous fall. ‘1am more lucky 

than that first woman was who fell through the in- 

fluence of the serpent,” remarked Phabe, as she 
recovered herself. 

——— —-+e 

PRIZE LIST, No. 5. 


This list of prizes is selected with special reference 
to summer vacation, the work to be done being of 
an out-door character. The articles mast be sub- 
mitted on or before September 1, 1879, and ad- 
dressed, ‘Assistant Editor, YoUTH's COMPANION.” 


Fifteen Dollars for tho best painting of flowers 
from nature in ofl-color. 


Ten Dollars for the best pencil-drawing of land- 
scape from nature. 


Ton Dollars for the rarest and most perfect col- 
lection of butterflies. 


Ten Dollars for the best design for country res- 
idence, with plans and elevations. 


A Holly Scroll Saw for the best original de- 
sign for wall-pocket. 


Five Dollars for the best mode] of an inkstand 
carved in wood. 


Five Dollars for the best account of a scientitic 
excursion,—botanical, geological, or otherwise; or 
of a visit to some remarkable place or manufactory, 
to be not less than six or over ten pages. 


Five Dollars for the best poem on “The Ocean.” 
Every article must be strictly original, and com- 
petitors must be under twenty years of age, and | 

subscribers to the Companion. 

‘All who intend to compete must send for a copy 
of the rales, inclosing a three-cent stamp and ad- 
dressed, “Assistant Editor.” 








RAZORS 


Of the Highest Quality. | 





GET THE BEST. 


These Razors are esteemed in Europe as the Best Cutters 
made in the World. 

‘The testimony whith comes to us in regard to them is 
that “In cuttig quality there du nut exist any razors 
that compare with those made ty Johan Eugstroin.” All 
Dlades are of the same quality and workmanship. They 
are made of the best steel attainable, hardened and temn— 
yered by @ secret chemical process, which renders it 
Kmpossitte for any razor not to be of the best cutting 
quality. “They ‘will be found to shave any beards grow= 
ing on a human face.” 

Such is the high testimony that comes to us from Eu- 
rope in regard to 

ENGSTROM’S SWEDISH RAZORS, 
and their use in this country has fully confirmed these 
claims. 

The attention of all who use Razors thronghout the 
United States ts invited to these excellent blades, which 
will satisfy the most critical. 

‘These Kazors do not require grinding, seldom honing. 
They should be lightly stropped each time they are used. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 82. z: 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


Union Web Hammock. 
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It is ten feet tong and has a six-foot bed, and ix war- 
ranted to sustain 500 pounds’ weight. It is Variegated in 
color, has nickel-plated rings, and ia very handsome. If 
you wish to enjoy the warin afternoons and evenings, you 
ean best do itin a Union Web Hammock, 
Price only $1. Send 24 cts, in stamps for portage. There 
are parties who advertise this IL over a different 
Lata much higher pri 
will save money anil get the Genu! 
ing directly to us. We will sen: 
whieh will sista 
stamps for po 
















Rotsp Laxk, N. ¥., May 15, 1879, 


Prev Mason & Co. 
1 received the Holly Saw on time, Would not take 
810 for it now, It works likeacharm. F.T. Conner. 
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EB Uf there is an infant in this house, or if you 
know of a sick infant, or ga hand-sed ingant, orqran, 
insuficiently-sed nursing infant, ihen be sure and get 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


It is not farinaceous. 
It eqnires no boiling or straining. 
It requires only to Le dissolved in warm milk and water, 
and when so dissolved it forma the best substitute for 
mother's milk that has ever been duced. 
5 PAMPHLET FREE. £1 
We will send free, foany paren sending tur it, a 
phleton“INFANTS’ FOOD.” This pamphlet sho: 
1, Why so lai Proportion of the human race 








2 
y farinaceous substances are not proper food for 


2, 
infants. 
5 proper food for infants should consiat. 

4, Why MELL! FOOD ia the best food for infanta. 

5, It also contains valuable advice on the preparation 
of food for infants; on the care and feeding of infants; 
and also an account of the experience which many per- 
sons have had with MELLIN'S FOOD. 

Large bottles, 75 cts. Mention the Youth's Companion. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, General Agents. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous disexsen, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 

¥F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Av 








N.Y. 








Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, in occasioned by Worms, 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely aure in eradicating worms, 80 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 
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we SE LF 


TOILET MASK 


O be X orn = DURING Q |” 
leep, 

or when most convenient: BEAUTIFIES and 
BLEACHES the COMPLEXION, and removes 
all defects and impurities of the Skin. 

Eminent physicians and chemists recommend 
its substitution for Cosmetics and other like 
preparations. 


A DeUAgins Wesaniss 


containing full particulars, mailed free to any address, by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York, 


OF All correapondence ts in charge of ladies who have bell 
ample experience io all matters pertaining to the cosmetic art. 

















VACANT PLACES 


in the dental ranks will never occur if you are particular 
with your teeth, and cleanse them every day with that 
famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth to old age 
it will keep the enamel spotless and unimpaired. The 
teeth of persons who use SOZODONT have a pearl-like 
whiteness, and the gumaa roseate hue, while the breath 
1s purified and rendered aweet and fragrant, It ts com~ 
posed of rare antiseptic herbs, and in entirely tree from 
the objectionable and injurious ingredients of touth= 


pastes, &c. 


To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Une WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
aND BODA. For Consumption, Wenk Langs, 
Conghs, Asthma, Brench Mead General) a 

an acknow pecitic Remedy, proved by 4 
years’ experience. STR it. aoe 


Price, $1 and S2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 















_ Bold by Drugsists, "36 Jolin St, New ‘Yorks 
PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS. 
A microscopic copy of any portrait set ina finger ring 
of ordinary coat f ‘one dollar upwa 





ted Cire 
CROSS & CO., Boston 


Send sts 
Box 110 


100 | 





















On receipt of @S we will send to any addrean the 
HOLLY SCROLL SAW, with all the extras, 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. | 








For the Companion. 


DAISIES. 


Out in the meadows, so fresh and xo dewy, 
Out in the mendows at breaking of day; 
Op’ning their eyes at the first beam of sunlight, 
“We wish yout good-morrow,” the daisies say. 
Golden aud white. 
In the morning light, 
“We wish you good-morrow," the daisies say. 


Out in the flelds in the glory of noontide, 
Ont where the bees and the butterflies play; 
Throngh their white lids looking up into hea 
“We love the bright snnshine,” the daisies say. 
Golden and white, 
In the noonday light, 
“We love the bright sufishine,” the daisies say. 


Ont in the flelds when the bright sunlight fadeth, 
And gildeth the hilltop with lingering ray, 
Closing their eyes as the day's glory dieth, 
“We wish you goud-night" the daisies Ray. 
Golden and white, 
Tn the sunset light, 
“We wish you yood-night," the daisies say. 


Out in the flelds in the still sweet starlight, 
Hushed all confusion and noise of the dy, 
Fast asleep, with their golden e: 
“We wake on the morrow," tl 
Goklen and white. 
In the still starl 
“We wake on the morrow,” they seem to say. 


= +o 


For the Companion, 


AN INCIDENT. ° 

Reading the other day in the Companion the 
pleasant little story of ex-Governor Claflin's po- 
liteness, I was reminded of a similar story in 
connection with Abraham Lincoln, which was 
related to me by Senator Anthouy, an eye-wit- 
ness of the occurrence. As the story has never 
before been in print, Iam sure it will be quite 
new to the readers of the Compunion. Mr. Lin- 
coln, as we all know, wasa man bred in the sim- 
plest manner, and had lived in such a manner 
all his life. When he became President of the 
United States he was, of course, brought into 
society by his official position, which was full of 
various observances of social etiquette of which 
he knew little or nothing. But however he 
had been situated he would probably never have 
paid so much attention to such observances as 
many others, so occupied was his mind always 
with entirely different interests, One evening, 
just after one of the Union victories during the 
war, there was a grand official reception of some 
kind, at which he was obliged to be present. 
He came alone and rather late, and found the 
party of gentlemen who had expected to accom- 
pany him, and whom he had forgotten, waiting 
for him in the ante-room. After greeting them 
in his pleasant genial fashion, he drew from his 
pocket a pair of dark green gloves and proceeded 
to put them on. While occupied in this way, he 
suddenly observed that every gentleman but 
himself wore either white or very light pear] or 
lavender-tinted gloves, 

“Well,” he began in rather a questioning 
tone, and looking dubiously at his hands, “I 
don’t know as I'm right abont these gloves, I 
see you've all got on white gloves, and I haven't 
any other than these green ones with me,” 

There was not even a moment of embarrass- 
ment for anybody, for as he concluded, Lord 
Lyons, who was then the minister from England 
to the United States, quietly drew off his own 
delicately tinted gloves with the remark, 
“There's no necessity for any of us to wear 
gloves, that I kee,” 

Every other gentleman of the party followed 
this delicate hint, and in another moment every 
one of them stood gloveless. Tho face of Lin- 
coln for a few minutes reflected his appreciation 
of this exquisite tact and warm-hearted courtesy, 
for careless and untrained as he was in such so- 
cial observances, he knew perfectly well when it 
was brought before him that his omission of the 
proper etiquette on even so apparently a small 
matter as the color of the gloves upon a grand 
oceasion like this, would become a subject of 
criticism and unpleasant comment which for his 
friends’ sake, if not for his own, it would be well 
to avoid. And he also knew perfectly well that 
Lord Lyons, ont of that warm and kindly cour- 
tesy of feeling, had saved both him and his 
friends from this unkindly comment by his 
quick tact. What the elegantly gloved diplo- 
mats and the rest of the fine company thonght 
when the President and his party appeared be- 
fore them ungloved on this high dress occasion, 
did not transpire, Bat what the Presidential 
party thought of Lord Lyons it is easy to per- 
ceive, 

We hear so many stories latterly of the stiff- 
ness and coldness, the unreadiness, of English- 
men, and their rather supercilious manner with 








yes hidden, 
ey seem Lo say, 
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us, that it is specially pleasant to record this in- 
cident, which shows us what an English gentle- 
man can be—not only a gentleman in his train- 
ing, but of that fine fibre which assimilates all 
training and makes the dry form instinct with 
the life aud beauty which springs froin a gentle 
and noble nature. Nora Perry. 


+o 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


‘The Rev. Dr. Cuyler publishes in the Advance 
an account of two visits he made to the London 
recluse, Thomas Carlyle. The first visit was 
made thirty-six years ago, just after Dr. Cuyler's 
graduation, in response to the following note: 
“You will be very welcome to me to-morrow at 
two o'clock, the hour at which I become accessi- 
Ule in my garret here. Yours sincerely, T. Car- 
LYLE."’ We condense the narrative as follows: 

His “‘garret’’ was the plain, substantially- 
furnished library on the second floor, an apart- 
ment which Johnson or Goldsmith would have 
danced for joy to have owned. 

Mrs, Carlyle, a modest, gifted woman, was 
the mistress of the quiet home, and the daily 
sunshine of her husband's life. She kept him 
well appareled. 

As he came forward to welcome me, he was 
neatly dressed in a long black frock-coat, with 





scrupulously clean linen, polished boots, and the 
general air of a Scotch country parson. 

His stiff, iron-gray hair rose from his forehead 
like a lame. Ho was busied over a big German 
book, with a portrait of Oliver Cromwell behind 
him, 

Almost his first remark was,— 

“Thad a call yesterday from your Professor 
Longfellow. He is a mon skilled in the 
toongues,”” 

In broad, racy Scottish dialect he talked on 
for an hour with moat characteristic pith and 
humor. When I urged him to visit America, 
and observe for himself the prosperity of our 
working-classes, he shrewdly replied,— 

“Oh, yes, you may talk aboot your dimocracy 
or ony other ‘cracy, or ony kind o’ poleetical 
rubbish. But the true secret o’ the happiness 
in America is that ye have got a vast deal of 
land for a verra few people.” 

Carlyle talked with great gusto 
ish passion for Burns. 

‘‘When I was a lad,” said he, “I used to r<) 
into the kirk-yard at Doomfries, and find his 
grave among the poor arteesans and Inboring 
folk, and there I used to read over his name— 
‘Robert Boorns—Ronext Boorns.’”” 

He pronounced the hallowed name with deep 
guttural enthusiasm. 

Six years ago I paid another visit to the old 
philosopher of Chelsea, who had nearly reached 
his fourscore. I found the house and the library 
unchanged. 

But thirty years had wrought a wonderful 
transformation in the man. His good wife was 
dead. His ‘toilet’ showed sadly the need of a 
woman's oversight, 

Wrapped in a long blue flannel gown, the aged 
man walked very feebly into the room. His 
gray hair was unkempt; his clear blue eye still 
glowed as a live coal, and a bright spot of red 
shone on his thin, wan cheek. His hands trem- 
bled so that he told me he had almost given up 
the use of a pen. 

But what a talk he poured forth—or rather 
what a voleanic eruption of denunciation upon 
the wretched degeneracy of the age! 

“All England,” he said, ‘was gang doon into 
an abominable and damnable cesxpvol 0° lies and 
shoddies and shams.” 

Since the old “Iron Duke” of Wellington had 
died, he had but a poor opinion of Parliament. 
He pronounced the debates ‘an infinite babble. 
ment of wind—an endless grinding o' mere 
hurdy-gurdies.”” 

He gave us a most ludicrous description of a 
long argument he had with John Bright, while 
the Quaker wife sat and listened to the fray. 

“I tell ye,” said he, ‘John Bright gut as good 
as he gie.”” 

Carlyle then broke into a grand eulogy of 
Cromwell as the ‘‘man who could penetrate into 
the veritable core and heart o° the fact.”” 

Finally, he wound up by declaring that almost 
everything was ‘‘ganging down into a bottomless 
pit of everlasting damnation—whatever meaning 
ye may gie to that word.” 

This astounding harangue was delivered with 
the most Indicrous twistings of countenance, and 
an arch expression of fan, as if he were making 
sport for my entertainment. 

It was sad, and yet it was infinitely entertain- 
ing. Grand old man—the last of t giants! 

There is a wonderful Scotch grit in him yet, 
and, I hope, not a little Scotch grace in his heart, 
He was nurtured on the Westminster Catechiam 
and the Bible. 

In his old age, he iz coming back to the sweet, 
strong, savory faith of his childhood. 

firmly believe that he will pillow his dying 
head on the promises, and fix his dying eyes on 
that Divine Tord who was the joy and the 
strength of John Knox in his closing hours, 


about his boy- 














BLA ges = 
SPANISH POLITENESS. 

A correspondent of the Worcester Spy, writing 
from Spain, describes the politeness with which 
he was treated while purchasing his ticket at a 
railroad station in that country. He gays: 

You cannot imagine a more polite company 
than a crowd of Spaniards waiting at the station. 
No pressing on on other, no confusion; a 
kindly interest in strangers and deference to 


those who appear not to understand the language 
or the customs of the country 












A curions instance and illnstration of this oc- 





curred one day as I was buying the tickets at a 
city station. They weigh all the gold coin, you 
know, aud take nothing on its Apparent face 
value, as we do, without submitting it to this 
test. 

The hour for the departure of the train had 
about arrived, the crowd was large and I had 
taken my place at the head of the long line of 
people who wanted to buy tickets. 

‘The coin I handed to the ticket agent was one 
which had been clipped by some Jew, and it 
took a good while for the ticket seller to weigh 
itand estimate what deduction should be made 
from its face value. 

Do you Buppose the crowd pushed and 
pressed, and denounced the ignorance of the 
foreigner, as I fear might ssibly have been the 
case in some of our American cities? Not a bit 
of it. 

They waited, each in his turn, in the most 
considerate manner, vindicating my claim to 
have but a small deduction made, and showed, 
instead of impatience, an amount of sympathetic 
interest whieh, with us, is apt to be reserved for 
personal friends alone. 

——~er 





For the Companion. 


IN THE CRADLE. 


Sweet eves of blue, watchful and softly bright, 
ounsded in cradied light; 
Bright cheeks of cherry, lips a acanlet thread, — 
‘Art waking, sleepy-hend ? 





Dost wateh, with eyes so soft and parted lips, 
Thy chubby finger-tips, 

Or strive to grasp, with dimpled fist of rose, 
Thy curly baby-toes? 


Dost gurgling coo aud crow, and wilful toss 
Thy tiny limbs across 

The crumpled coverlid and cradle-frame? 
Fie, fle, sir! fle! for shame! 


Lie still, my baby! What within thee makes 
Such bumptious turns and shakes ? 
Thou Httle tempest of unruly bliss,— 
Say, baby, what's amiss? 


Thy coral bells, thy ring, thy rattling toys, 
With ali their jingiy noise, 

Or various things thoti’st hurled upon the floor 
For folks to stumble o er,— 


Are they not thine,—the house and all tha s in it? 
And thou, the household linnet, 

The bobolink, the—what? iny precious Joy !— 
Thon earthquake of a boy ! 


Artonastrike, sir? No? Then what’s the matter 
Thon wakest such a clatter ? 
What! mamma’ ng? Well, then, crow and kick, 
“Come, mamma!” “Coming, baby; coming quick!" 
WILLIAM M. Brices. 





- +o 
WAS THAT “SUCCESS” ? 

That ix not a successful career which pulls 
others down and climbs up on their prostrate 
bodies. Success may be a duty; but if attained 
by meanness or duplicity, it ia in God’s sight a 
failure. A writer in the Boston Transcript tells 
of a successful merchant, whose achievements 
Were £0 vitiated by unworthy devices as to place 
him among the ciass of tricksters and sharpers, 
He says: 

A chief of New York's merchant princes used 
his influence—which was very great, for he 
made princely subscriptions to campaign. funds 
=to secure the appointment in the Custom 
House of a man devoted to his interests as ap- 
praiser. 

Now and then the officer, whose business it 
was to serve two masters—the Government and 
the merchant, but chiefly the merchant—would 
appear at the latter's store with a sample of 

‘oods, ostensibly to get an expert's opinion of 
its value, i 

The merchant always took him into his pri- 
vate office, examined the sample carefully, 
Jearned the name of the importer, the price at 
which the goods were invoiced, and such other 
particulars as would serve his pu ie. 

Dismissing the official, but retaining the sam- 
ple, or a portion of it, the merchant's next move 
was to summon one of his leading salesmen, 
show him the gocds, and direct him to hunt up 
something in the stock that approached it most 
nearly, and go at once to the importer’s custom- 
ers and offer it at a price below the actual cost 
of importing the expected goods. 

Some would buy and some wonld merely 
make a note of the offer, but when the importer 
came with his samples he found his customers 
supplied ax to stock or “demoralized” as to 

rice, and was forced to sacrifice his goods or 

old them. 

This was done systematically and regularly, 
No wonder the merchant grew rich, bnt his 
riches meant bankruptcy and poverty to his 
competitors. Was that ‘success’? 


ee gg 
EMBARRASSED. 


It is rather important that a minister, before 
going into the pulpit, should be not only well 
dressed, but completely and safely dressed. 
What a nervous New York clergyman suffered 
a few Sundays ago in consequence of a little de- 
fect in his toilet is thus narrated by a corre- 
spondent of the Christian Leader: 


He had bought a new necktie and donned it 
for the first time on Sunday morning, It was 
one of the small black ties, with a villainous 
loop. During the singing of the first hymn it 
fell off, but before the choir had finished, it was 
safely back in its place. 

During the singing of the hymn preceding the 
sermon it fell into the preacher's lap. In vain 
he tried to get it in place. The button dodged 
the loop, and the rubber snapped at the button. 
The preacher's fingers trembled with nervous- 
ness: the last strains of the organ died away, 
and the audience sat down, 

To say that the preacher was nervous gives 


but a faint idea of the fecling, 





In yain he tried to screen himself behind his ° 
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narrow desk. Red and redder grew his face, his 
fingers were dancing all over his neck and throat 
trying in vain to place the elusive button within 
the elastic noose. 

The small boy’s snicker reached his ears: the 
heads of the singers began to peer over the choir 
rail to see the cause of the delay, while the 
preacher's face glowed like scarlet and his fin- 
gers searched with tremulous uncertainty for 
the evasive and treacherous button. 

The audience seemed to ewell before him inta 
a multitude; a great sea of eyes watched his 
confusion; the first pattering of the great storm 
of laughter that was surely coming began to fall 
upon his ear. 

The rubber snapped in mockery, the gold but- 
ton still led the loop in a vain chase; more and 
more the trembling fingers intertwined them- 
selves in blundering clumsiness, The contor- 
tions of the face became more and more marked, 
the scarlet hues deepened into the hot glare ofa 
conflagration; existence was becoming a burden, 
and the preacher's chair a greater instrament of 
torture than the rack of an inquisitor. 

At last the crisis came. Rising uP. holding 
the crumpled but triumphant tie in his hand, 
the preacher asked to be excused, retired to his 
private room, where before the glass the de- 
ranged toilet was adjusted. He returned to his 
pulpit a wiser man.’ He will hereafter buy his 
ties earlier in the week. 
+o 
A BABY’S ADVENTURE. 


In the year 1849 died in the town of Greene, 
Me., an old man named Thomas, who had a 
thrilling wolf-story of his own to tell, though the 
experience was too early for hia memory, he be- 
ing at the time a baby in arms. Mr. George J. 
Varney relates the adventure in tho Lewiston 
Journal. Mrs. Thomas was a fisherman’s wife 
who lived in the town of Brunswick, Me., where 
Bowdoin College now stands, Atone time when 
her husband was in port, but could not como 
home, she started on foot to Harpswell, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, to see him, carrying her 
youngest child in her arms, Returni Z, witha 
load of fish on her back ax well as the burden of 
her babe, she heard a wolf howl in the forest, 
and terror quickened her pace, though she was 
already fain to sink with fatigue. 


She was midway of the five miles of unbroken 
woods when the how! of the wolf again smote 
her ear, and this time other voices, one after an- 
other joined in. The pack had gathered on her 
trail! 

She must climb a tree, one would say; but she 
did not. She did uot even throw away her fish. 

The wolves gained upon her moment by mo- 
ment, the great gray wolves of the North, that 
stand as high aaa man when they rear. It was 
a mile and a half to the nearest house when she 
firet caught a glimpse of the approaching de- 
mons. 

She had for the last two miles walked at her 
utmost speed; it was now time to run. Yet she 
still held firmly her babe and her fish. 

A quarter of a mile more, and swiftly as she 
had passed it, the wolves were within a few 
yards. She could see their white teeth and hear 
their laboring breath above her own. She loos- 
ened and threw down a single fish, and ran on. 
The pack discovered rare gaine, and fonght to- 
gether for its possession. 

By the time it was eaten the courageons wom- 
an had got a quarter of a mile ina vance; but 
the pack was soon at her heels again. Another 
fish checked them, and their snarls and yells, as 
they again fought each other for a bite of the 
savory fresh codfish, hurried the laborious flight 
of the weary woman. 

Her babe, annoyed by the shaking it received 
from the rapid pace, at length cried lustily, call- 
ing the wolves to renewed pursuit. In vain the 
poor mother tried to goothe her infant, but an- 
other fish was followed by a fresh flight and 
precions delay of the pack, 

Again and again this action was repeated, until 
at length the barking of two huge dogs alarmed 
the wolves, while the almost exhausted mother 
ran past the friendly brutes to the door of the 
farmhonse, thrown open to receive her. 

The great dogs were trained to their duty, and 
no sooner was the fugitive in the house than they 
also retired in good order to the same safe strong- 
hold, leaving the foiled wolves to rage outside, 
and to fall before the guns that were speedily 
bronght to bear upon them. 

The weary mother found safety and rest, but 
whether she saved any of her fish tradition does 
not relate. 





+ 
THE DYING INDIAN BOY’sS BIBLE. 


The devotion of a newly-enlightened barbarian 
to the Gospel that first bronght him heavenly 
hope has often set a higher example than many 
of us are doing. A missionary among the Ind- 
jans says: 

I found an Indian boy dying of consumption. 
Observing a small Biblo under the corner of his 
blanket, I said, ‘Jack, you have a friend here.” 

He replied, “This is my dear friend. Last 
year, I went to see my sister at Lake Winnepeg 
(about two hundred miles off). ‘There I re- 
mained two months. 

“When I was half-way back throngh the lake, 
I remembered that I had left my Bible behind 
me. I directly turned round, and was nine days 
by myself, tossing to and fro, before I could 
reach the house. 

“T found my Bible, and determined I would 
not part with it ag: Thave thought at times 
that I would have it buried with me. but I have 














concluded that I had better give it to you when 
Tam gone, in order that it may do good to some 
one else.”” 
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Early Chorus of Crackers. 


‘(Continued throughout the day.) 
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ippity-pop! Fizz, bang! 
Pift, puf¥— phat! 
Snippety-snap! Whizz, whang! 
Whack, whurr — whut! 
Pip, pop! Hippity-hop! 
Skip, jump— dang! 
sizz! Crackity whizz! J 










The older folks sleepily grumble, 





And strive to return to their napping ; 





But the early birds hurry their boots on, 











sunrise the bells begin ringing, WO : = Fe 
PE etnbiee hen belsilre = F — The ranks fairly swell with importance, 
And the bunting swells proudly on high ; : J 
= - ; And their officers, heated and proud, 


~ Seem mounted on horses on purpose ‘ 
To tread on the toes of the crowd, 


When their band (that has been long preparing) 


While the guns, with great pounding and r 
Proclaim it the Fourth of July. 










Bursts forth with a crash in full play, 
Confusion prevails for an instant, 
And dogs get in every one’s way. 






Day sacred to freedom and racket, 


Yo perils, processions and powde 





When even the cents in one’s jacket 3 


Turn, somehow, to something that’s loude 
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Later on come the wagons in-streaming ; (¥/ The evening comes, bril 
: : { 


With candles, and fire 
\} Till the crowd puts its h 
——— Jf Finding everything’s o 


Heavy-laden they gayly jolt by, 


Their occupants filled with bright visions~ S 
| Of what they shall see by-and-by. '>( 






With anugly-stowed BatheterdP luncheon.” Vhen a tumult of geeing and whoaing 
A cracking of whips and a flight! \ 

ats Air A : 
Y When pop: goes one weak little cracker. 


) no And the Fourth is well ended. Good-night! - 


These country folks — fathers, and boys, 
And daughters, and babies — are hasting 


Toward fireworks, confusion and noise. 
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COMPLICATIONS OF DISEASE. 

Diseases seldom develop themselves in exactly the 
same way in any two individuals. Their develop- 
ment and manifestations vary with temperament, 
age, sex, climate and sanitary surroundings. They 
moreover find in each patient different morbid ten- 
dencies, some inherited, some acquired, which mod- 
ify, more or less, their symptoms and progress. 

‘Some persons are constitutionally inclined to 
fevers, others to affections of the liver; some to dis- 
eases of the nervous system, others to those of the 
lymphatic. Some people have inherited a slight, 
and some a strong, tendency to consumption, scrof- 
ula, rheumatism, epilepsy, apoplexy, etc. 

The susceptibility to infectious diseases varies 
greatly in different persons. One attack of small- 
pox generally destroys further susceptibility to it, 
yet some persons may have repeated attacks. A 
patient who has had diphtheria, on the contrary, 
remains just as susceptible as before, if not some- 
what more so. 

Men’s habits, whether abstemious or gluttonous, 
licentious or continent, intemperate or sober, ad- 
dicted to the use of narcotics or otherwise, furnish 
important elements of difference in each case. 

Further, as no disease leaves the system just as it 
found it, an attack of disease may be modified by 
the morbid results of all preceding attacks. Dis- 
ease, though it may have a particular seat, affects 
the body as a whole, and hence may specially affect 
—varying in different persons—remote parts or or- 
gans. Thus rheumatism affects the heart, typhoid 
fever the lungs or brain, diphtheria the kidneys, a 
bowel complaint the brain, disease of the liver 
dropsy of the abdomen. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that a 
family physician, other things being equal, will treat 
a case of sickness with the intelligence that comes 
from study and from experience, and from a knowl- 
exige of the patient, and therefore with a probability 
of success that a stranger could not have. It shows, 
too, that persons who “doctor” themselves must or- 
dinarily do so at some risk. 

S44 
REFUSED. 

‘The young men of this hirsute generation know 
nothing of the strong feelings of prejudice which a 
man encountered thirty years ago,who wore a mous- 


tache. A correspondent of the Boston Journal tells 
of an experience he had in 1847. He says: 


Iwas then x young man just entering business, 
and had the barefaced impudence to allow what 
little beard nature had blessed me with to grow, not 
excepting the upper lip. (I do not think there were 
more than two or three men in Boston who dared to 
wear a moustache, and they were foreigners.) 

One day I had applied to the Washington bank 
for a discount; the president was father of J. 
Charles Baldwin (whose residence was at or near 
the corner of Essex Street). The notes were re- 
turned with word that “nothing was done.” 

As [never had been refused before I thought it 
strange, and I immediately interviewed the cashier, 
who referred me to the president. I found him in 
his room, and, approaching him, I asked why the 
notes could not be discounted. ising his eyes and 
scanning my face, he replied: 

“We cannot discount nutes tor a person who 
wears a shoe brush on his face.” 

Argument was nseless, and rather than give up 
my moustache, which has never been shaved to this 
day, I removed my account to another bank, 














ee ay le eve 
A DREAM’S FULFILME: 


A singular dream and its fulfilment thirty years 
afterwards is related in the Fairfield (Me.) Chron- 
tcle: 


‘Two young men, reaidents of Norridgewdck, met 
one morning, and one said, “Charles, [ reamed lnat 
night that you were a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Maine, that I was a minister, and that you called 
on me to open your court with prayer.” Just thirty 











years after this Rev. Dr. Chas. F. Allen, late Presi-| Ladies who wish to procure reliable infur- 


dent of the State College, happened to step into the 
Supreme Court room in Augusta. Judge Charles 
Danforth beckoned to him, and asked him to open 
his court with prayer, and the dream of thirty years 
was verified. . Dr. Allen is now pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Fairtield. 


— 


SNAKE STORIES, 

The serpent season has begun. Three men re- 
cently saw in Lake Champlain what they took to be 
a large water-snake. The water was lashed to a 
foam, in the midst of which a dark object shot up 
ten feet. A Frenchman, however, who lived on the 
border of the lake, gives the following solution of 
the story: 


I see dat in de paper "bout a sarpint, and I knows 
somebody's been fooled. I see dat same t’ing good 
many time, Sometime he be crooked tree, old log. 
Sometime I see big sturgeon jump, and some loon, he 
try to fy, he make one big splash and dive. Big 
snake all one lie. I live more dan forty year on de 
island. 1 see all dose t’ings. De man who start dat 
story, he drink too much. He like see snake in his 
boot next time. 


Another snake story, or rather two of them, comes 
from Meriden, Conn., where the snakes are unpleas- 
antly vigorous and familiar: 


A black snake, four feet in length, was seen to 
climb up a tree and rob a robin’s nest. ‘The parent 
birds fought heroically, which attracted the atten- 
tion of the neighboring grangers, who turned out with 
weapons and killed the snake, but not until the nest 
was destroyed. Daniel B. Perkins also had a lively 
battle recently with two large black snakes whicli 
attacked him ‘as he was building a fence, and tried 
to strangle him. He fought desperately to keep 
them from his neck, and finally cut them’ to pieces 
with his axe. The encounter was the third one he 
has had with snakes in five years. 


—_+—— 
A FIVE-YEAR-OLD HERO. 


The Pittsburgh Chronicle relates an instance of 
valuable presence of mind in a tiny boy, that might 
mortify many of his elders, who lose their wits in 
danger. 


At Zanesville, Ohio, recently, as the West-bound 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad train was coming into 
the city, a little fellow, aged about five years, named 
‘Willie Schwarden, was seen standing in the middle 
of the track. 

A number of bystanders saw him, but supposed 
that he knew that the train was approaching, and at 
first said nothing. But the train came swiftly 
along, and the little fellow paid no attention to it. 

Becoming alarmed, the bystanders called out to 
him to get off the track, but still the little fellow 
stood there, heedless of danger. The train came on 
under a pretty high rate of speed, with the bell 
ringing, and the whistle screaming, to apprise the 
lad of his impending doom. 

Michael Ryan, a playmate, aged abont five years, 
seeing that his little friend would be killed in’a mo- 
ment, if he was not removed, rushed out from 
among the men who were hallooing at the imperilled 
lad, and when the locomotive was within ten feet of 
Schwarden, he leaped on the track, and with almost 
superhuman strength bore him out of danger. The 

ine steamed past, leaving Ryan there with his 
little companion in his arms, the hero of the hour. 
So daring and so prompe an act in one so extremely 
young has rarely been known, and Willie owes to 
is little playmate the debt of his life. 


pet nee Te 
A JOKE RETURNED. 
The Palmyra Enterprise, published in Jefferson 


County, Wisconsin, relates this new dog story—and 
‘a pretty good one. 


A gentleman connected with the United States 
lake survey, in this city, was engaged one day on 
the skirt of a wood in Indiana. Near him, sleeping 
lazily in the sun, lay his faithful dog, Tiger. Think- 
ing to have some fun with the dog, he gave a shout 
and a jump into the thicket as if all the game ever 
protected by game laws from marauding hunters 
was thrashing through the bushes. 

‘As he expected, Tiger came bounding and barking 
to the fray, and soon detecting the trick that was 
played upon him, eneaked back to his lair and lay 
down again. 

The surveyor resumed his duties, and was hard at 
work for two or three hours, when, all at once, the 
dog rose from his sleep, set his ears and eyes in di- 
rection of the wood, gave a bark and made a rush 
to the forest depths. 

The surveyor followed the noble brute toa tree 
up which he was sending canine congratulations to 
the prey; but when the surveyor caine and began 
anxiously to scan the boughs for the hiding game 
Tiger gave a satisfied “Ah Wook! bestowed a 

lance of contempt at the surveyor, and striking a 

ignified gait stalked back to hixcouch with the ap- 
pearance of a dog that had squared up all accounts 
with the lake survey, and had left nothing due on 
either side. 


age ee 
CAUGHT BY A CLAM, 

The shell of the giant clam of the Indian Ocean is 
not unfrequently used as fonts to contain holy water 
in Roman Catholic cathedrals. Some of them are 
four feet in diameter. The following anecdote, told 
in Land and Water, relates how one of these clains 
caught a man: 


On one occasion, a sailor belonging to H. M.S. 
Magpie jumped overboard upon a reef of coral, hav- 
ing about three fect of water over it. He put his 
foot in a large open conch shell, like a monster oys- 
ter, which closed upon the poor fellow’s foot, and 
although several men who went to his assistance 
tried their best, they could not get the monster shell 
open again, or remove it from the reef. 

As the tide began to rise, there was no time to be 
lost, xo at last they agreed to get some large crowbara 
from the ship, and by degrees the shell was broken 
into pieces, and the poor inan’s foot released, which, 
however, was so terribly injured that it had to be 
amputated by the surgeon of the ship when he was 
taken on board. 

Pee Cases 


Saip a hospitable Dutch Indy one day, “Take 
some apples and have a knife, for they have oncom- 
mon tough hides.” z 


MRS. PARTINGTON has been reading the health 
officer's weekly reports, and thinks “total” must be 
an awful malignant discase, since as many die of it 
ns of all the rest put together, 
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mation regarding the only rational means for beautifying 
and preserving the complexion, are advised to write to 
The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, for their 
descriptive treatise, which is mailed gratuitously tony 
address. (Communicated. 
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For sinking spells, fits, dizziness, palpitation and 
low spirits, rely on Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 
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“We do not believe the improvement has ever been equalled.”—Arrhur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia. 


A few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self- Teaching Penmanship), recently received. 


Present Style: . 


ja | _pllgelper 


Post-office address: Lexington C. H., South Carolina. : 

The best specimens of improvement at this time come from Mr. F, E. Lipsey, Norwalk, Ohio. 
We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 

(From the American Grocer, (Hoy. anny, Wattersox, in 

New York City. Auswere to Correspondents in 

“We ask the Louiseille Cour.-Journal. 

es ee ilicy a aes “We have recelved a number 

earn gone i of inquiries concerning this sys- 

“Rochester, N. ¥., April 1, 1879 tem of self-teaching penman- 

“Editor ‘American Groce ship, and reply here that it is 


Former Style: 





















ol- 


1 





nouce in a late tasue of your valuable. Any one who will fol- 
paper an advertisement of Gas- low the methods laid down in it, 
ell's Compendium, and among and give due application there- 


the autographs given {sone from 
me. I would like to kno: ur 
opinion of my writing. As you 


to, will consider that a most ex- 
cellent investment of a dollar 
has been made. The Compendi- 
tun vlaces a good handwriting 
within the reach of every one, 
and its success has been demion- 
strated by the sale in this coun- 
try and in England of over ser- 
enity thousand copies.” 


S [Hon. James A. Westox, £7- 
Governor of New Hampshire, 
in a note (o the Publisher.) 

* You will perinit me tesay that 
it far surpasses anything of the 
Kind that has ever come tomy 
notice, and I take pleasure in 
recommending it to the atten- 
tion of all who desire to learn to 
write rapidly and well. With 
this axa guide, and tact and ap- 
plication on the part of the learn- 
er.a beautiful handwriting may, 
be acquired at trifling expense.” 








will see, my Hand isa rapid one. 
ndium 


I purchased the Cor: 
while living at SanAntoni 
and since coming North 
made my way so far w 
pen. Ami nineteen years o 
consider Mr. Gaskell’ sys 
excellent one—the bes 
ever seen. Hoping to sew 
cism of my hand in you 
Lam, very fenpectiay 5 
“L. MADARASZ. 


“The manuscript from which 
the above fs printed is one of the 
Inost perfect specimens of pen- 
manship that we ever saw. ‘The 
writer attributes his proficiency 
to the use of Gaskell’s Compen- 
diuin, and the fact speaks for it~ 
self without further comment.” 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full 
TIONS, ORNAMENTAL FLOURISHING, . 
PENMANSHIP, &c., &c. By means of thi self-teaching syst any one can aequire a rapid and beautiful 
handwriting at odd hours withont a teacher. It is the fines s of Penmanship ever published, and put up in dur- 
able and elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepald, anywhere. 


Address 
Prof. &. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 


Gaskell’s Steel Pens, of which a thonsand gross annually are made expressly for na, will be sent, 
postpaid, to such ax may want the best pen obtainabie, for forty cents per box,—full quarter gross. Postage stamps 
taken (ones only), We endeavor to be prompt and faithful in filling orders, and shall be glad to be notified Imme= 
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A DINNER AND A KIss. 


“I have bronght vonr dinner father,” 
‘The blacksmith’s daughter said, 
Asshe took from her arm a kettle, 
Aud lifted its shining lid. 
“There's not any pie or padding, 
So I will give vou this,” 
And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left the childish kiss. 
The blacksmith took off his apron, 
Ani dined in happy mood, 
Wondering much at ihe savor 
Hid tn hig hunthle food: 
While all abont him were visions 
Full of promhetic bliss; 
But he never thonght of magic 
1a his litle daughter's kiss.— Exchange. 
+o 
For the Companion, 
LITTLE WILSY WOOLSY. 
By Garry Moss, 

“Barstow!’’ called out the condnetor. 

Jack, my companion, was snoring comfort- 
ably, but in spite of all my efforts I had not been 
able to get one wink of sleep the livelong night, 
and now it was one o'clock. I had counted up 
to a hundred a dozen times, thrown peanuts 
(imaginary) one by one out of the window, sang 
bars of music over and over, but everything 
failed me; my eyes refused to remain closed. 

It was so aggravating! All the passengers 
were comfortably settled and asleep. Here and 
there one was curled up ina seat all by himself, 
and a pretty head rested on male shoulders. 

The long stretch of the car was gloomy enough 
as seen by the swinging lamp. Ontside thero 
was no moon. Indeed, the day had been very 
disagreeable rnd rainy. We had not stopped 
anywhere for hours, and when the conductor, 
tall, stern-faced, and looking in his uniform like 
a keen policeman, called out, “Barstow!” only a 
slight stir was visible nlong the whole carriage; 
but I braced myeelf upright, and said, under my 
breath, ‘“‘Now for it!” 

Strange to say, I had been expecting some- 
thing to happen all along. Not exactly strange, 
either, for I believe I never travel on land or sea 
bat I do expect something to happen. Asan old 
aunt of mine used to express it, “it was my 
make.”” At the least, I looked for some growl- 
ing old passenger, for whom I should be obliged 
to move my travelling accoutrements in the seat 
immediately before me, which was the only one 
vacant. 

The door opened. In cnme a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed young woman with a bundle in her 
arms. She looked so thoroughly wide-awake, and 
smiling, and happy, that one would have sup- 
posed it was early morning, and that she was 
fresh from sleep anda bath. Of course I cleared 
my things away with all the gallantry of which 
I was capable, and of course she took the vacant 
seat with a cheery little nod that seemed to 
say,— 

“You wouldn’t mind if you wasn’t sleepy. 
I'm not sleepy a bit.”” 

And she was not, —that bright little woman 
with the bit of a baby, that presently, re- 
lieved of its wrappings, sat as upright and wide- 
awake as if it never meant to gotosleep. It 
had a large, fair face, with most angelic blue 
eyes. Its hair, nearly white, turned in bright, 
soft rings all over its head, with its ample fore- 
head, beautiful crimson lips and intelligence of 
expression, making one of the most striking 
faces I had ever seen. 

And now the mother began to coo to her babe, 
to pull all the little dainty folds and ruffles into 
order, to press down the head and coax sleep 
into the large bright eyes; buat baby resisted. 
Baby wanted to climb up on mother’s knee and 
look at me, and it did look till my giavity gave 
way entirely under the steady, inquiring glance. 

“QO Wilsy Woolsy!’” protested the woman, 
trying to pull herdown. But the grave bit of 
humanity resisted, and still kept its steady 
glance on me. 

“What is the little one’s name?’ I asked of 
the mother. 

“Lilly Louise, sir. She calls herself ‘Wilsy 
Woolsy,’ and so we keep up the funny dimina- 
tive.” 

Jack's head was by this time fallen on my 
shoulder. The small lady gave a sudden plunge, 
and twisted her hand in his long black hair. 
With a start and a shudder he awoke, and at his 
look of discomfiture the baby crowed and 
laughed till its big eyes shone like diamonds, 

“Oh, sir, [hope you'll excuse it, sir! It was 
enly a bit of fun. She plays that way with her 








father, sir, Nanghty, nanghty Wilsy!’ she 
added, gravely. 

“Oh, never mind, madam!” suid Jack. “I've 
got two of ’em at home.”” And he pulled his 
silk travelling-cap lower over his eyes, and find- 
ing a resting-place out of harm’s way, he was 
sound asleep in 2 moment. 

“I don't know what I should do if she wasn't 
so good,”’ said the little mother, giviug the round 
cheeks an approving pat. “It’s been such a 
long, tedious journey,—all the way from Port- 
land, Me.’’ 

“Indeed! And you are going West, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes, as far as Illinois. My husband left four 
months ago, times were so very bad, and now 
he has an appointment as a teacher, and bids 
fair to do well. We have always tanght school.” 

That accounted for her correctness of lan- 
guage, for which her appearance had not pre- 
pared me at first, and I became very much in- 
terested in the mother and child. Wilsy allowed 
herself once or twice to be tucked. under her 
mother's arm, but at last, after one or two de- 
cided efforts to have her own will, and to keep 
sleep at bay, she quictly snuggled down, and 
left us to our own reflections. 5 

Mine were principally connected with the hap- 
py little woman before me, going to join her 
husband. I pictured him to myself,—a tall, slen- 
der, grave young man, waiting impatiently for 
the time to come in which his little family should 
join him, the eager laugh and welcome of tho 
baby, the proud, happy smile of the wife,—when 
something in the air seemed to lurch before me 
dark and terrible. 

Then succeeded swift flashes of light, a heavy 
roar like thunder,—the crashing sound that one 
hears in the forest when a tree is torn from its 
foundations, I felt myself rolling, striking from 
side to side, then I lost conscjousness, 

The next thing I knew I’had a very painful 
feeling of being drawn through a place too small 
for egress, and then being handed up into the 
grasp of strong hands from one point to another 
till I was landed at last upon solid earth. 

“Not hurt much, I hope, are you?” inquired 
a kindly voice. 

“J don’t know,” I managed to answer. “I 
don’t feel as if there was a whole bone in my 
body. What has happened?” 

“Went down an embankment over twenty 
feet. Pretty serious, too. You're the last one 
out. Three poor fellows killed outright.” 

“Jack!’’ I gasped. 

“The fellow who sat by your side?—well, he’s 
pretty nearly killed, I guess, but doctor thinks 
he will pull through.”” 

“Pull through! doctor! Why, how long ago 
did it happen?” 

“Four hours.” 

“Oh! And the little Jady with her child?” 

“That's the worst part of it,’’ said the man, 
shaking his cap, which had been in the water. 
“The woman js all right except a few bruises, 
but they hnven’t found the child.’’ 

I groaned, and put my hand over my eres to 
shut out the sight of that pretty finaxen head,— 
the soft, bright eyes that had looked into mine 
80 short a time before. 

“Yes, that’s pretty bad. The woman is just 
about crazy. We had to hold her to keep her 
from going over as soon as we brought her to. 
She was going to meet her husband, and—and— 
I've got a baby of my own at home,” he added, 
huskily. “I’m sorry for her. 

“But p’r'aps you'd better go over to that house 
yonder,” he said, “if you think you can walk. 
It—it’s coming on to rain, and there won’t be an 
engine for an hour or so. ‘There’s plenty of 
men at work on the wreck, and—and p’r’aps you 
can say a word of comfort to the poor young 
woman.” 

I crawled to the place, leaning on the man’s 
arm, and found Jack there, now asleep, and 
pronounced out of danger. The poor bereaved 
mother sat in a low rocker, her hands clasped, 
her eyes strained and tearless, 

“Oh, my baby, my baby!’ she moaned, as 
she saw me, mutely holding out her clasped 
hands, which seemed as rigid asiron. “I've lost 
my little Lilly!’ Oh, what will her father say?” 

I attempted to comfort her, but her heart 
seemed broken. 

“They wouldn’t carry me down there. I 
wanted to die with my baby. Oh, what will 
her father say?” 

Tcould not bear the anguish of her look, and 
dragged myself to the window, from which I 
gazed mechanically. 

Just at that moment a group of men appeared. 
They stopped, and appeared to be consulting to- 
gether. Then one of them took something from 
their midst, and turned and walked quickly 
towards the cottage. 

My heart beat wildly. I saw from the way 


' x, recovered, and who had determined to save 





the man carried it that it was something pre- 
cious, and instinctively I thought of the baby,— 
the little dead baby! I went to the door, forget- 
ful of my own Drnises. 

“What,” I shouted, as he drew nearer, “found? 
—and alive?” for there, looking at me with the 
same serious gaze, was Wilsy Woolsy, as live a 
youngster as ever I saw. 

One glad seream, the recollection of which 
brings tears to ny eyes to this day, and the way 
that baby was hugged and cried over, the hyster- 
ical laugh of joy, the glad, wild prayers,—I never 
ean describe. 

Suffice it to sny—for this is a true story—that 
baby was found under the ruins of the car, so 
protected and hemmed in from all danger that 
it was slecping sweetly and soundly, and there 
was not even a scratch upon it, or the smell of 
fire, although tho men had had hard work in 
putting out the flames. 

I never heard from the babe or its mother 
again, but I imagine they aro safe and happy in 
their Western home. 


———_+o___ 
AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE. 


It is a grent pity that the trait of gratitude, 
which has frequently been exhibited ty the 
American gavage, has not oftener been appenled 
to and taken advantage of by white men. The 
opposite treatment has caused most of the Ind- 
ian acts of violence recorded in our history,— 
among othors the terrible Minnesota massacre of 
1862. An incident recalling that day of blood is 
thus related: 


There resides in Wichita a Indy by the name 
of Mrs. A. H. Gibson. She is of slight stature, 
and very quiet and retiring. With her daughter 
she is in the store of Huse & Charlton. During 
the late visit of the Indians to our fair, and as 
the savages were in single file passing along the 
street, a Cheyenne brave suddenly broke ranks, 
and rnshing into the nbove establishment, put 
his arms about Mrs. Gibson, patted her with his 
hand, and in broken English gave expression to 
great joy and satisfaction. 

All the ladies in the store were, of conrse, 
frightened. The blanketed savage kept reiter® 
ating, ‘Good aquaw!—heap good rquaw!”” 

The cause of this conduct is given as follows: 

Previous to the great Indian massacre of 1862, 
Mrs, Gibson, then Mrs, Southworth, lived alone 
on the Minnesota frontier. One day a equaw 
came to her house, and made her understand 
that she wanted soup. It was made and given 
her, and she carried it away in a vessel to the 
woods, For several days she came regularly on 
the same errand. 

A few days before the bloody massacre, in 
which ro many men, women and children were 
ruthlesely butchered, two or three Indians with 
two squaws came to Mrs, Gibson’s and asked for 
dinner. 

After the meal one of them told her that they 
must bind her in secrecy, to which she acqu 
esced. They then kept strict watch over her for 
two weeks, after which two squaws took her to 
within a few miles of a fort forty miles distant, 
put her down iu the road, and told her to go in 
after dark, and no harm could befall her. Of 
course she could only submit. As she was being 
carried to her destination she saw the burning 
homes, fleeing settlers, and scenes that will never 
be effaced from her memory, 

‘ From the squaw she learned that the sonp she 
daiiy made was for a sick chief, Monoway, 








her and hers, 

When she returned to her home the followin, 
spring. after several months’ absence, ehe foun 
everything just as she had left it. Nota cow 


cared for during the long winter by some Ind- 
ians, who had been detailed for that purpose, 
and who immediately relinguished everything to 
her peaceful possession. The Indfan who ind 
greeted her was one of the party, and in spite of 
the time intervening, immediately recognized 
her and expressed _his satisfaction as related.— 
Wichita (Kansas) Eagle. 


———+e—____ 
“WE NEVER DRINK.” 


The Temperance Cause relates this fine in- 
stance of generous kindness crowned by exhibi- 
tion of noble principle. 


On the stage were seven or eight soldiers from 
the Eighth Maine Regiment. While at the stage 
house in Lincoln, there came into the office a 
poor blind man, stone blind, slowly feeling his 
way with his cane. He approached thesoldiers 
and said in the gentlest tone,— 

“Boys, I hear you belong to the Eighth Regi- 
ment. I have a son in that regiment,’ 

“What is his name?” 

“John uP 

“Oh, yes; we know him well. He wasa ser- 
geant in our company. We always liked him.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“He is a lieutenant in a colored regiment, and 
& prisoner at Charleston.” 

‘or 8 moment the old man ventured not to re- 
ply, bnt at Inst, sadly and slowly, he said.— 

“I feared as much, I have not heard from 
him for a long time.” 

They did not wait for another word; but these 
soldiers took from their wallets a sum of money, 
nenrly $20, and offered it to the old man, say- 

DgZ.— 

“If our whole company were here we could 
give a hundred dollars.”’ 

The old man replied,— 


was missing, but everything had been fed in| 








mee you must put it in my wallet, forI am 
ind.’” 

But mark what now followed, Another indi- 
vidual in the room, who had looked on the scene 
as I had, with feelings of pride in our soldiers, 
immediately advanced and said,— 

“Boys, this is a handsome thing, and I want 
you to driuk with me. I stand treat for the 
company.” 

I waited with interest for the reply; it came: 

“No, sir; we thank you kindly; we appreciate 
your offer—but we never drink.” 

The scene was perfect; the first was noble and 
generous; the last was grand. 


How many soldiers under the same temptation 
would have spoiled a similar good deed in taking 
thanks for it out of a whiskey glass! 


——+e____ 


WHY HE OBJECTED. 

We may dislike to be disobliging, but it is 
hard to lend the money we hnve saved by pru- 
dence, to others who waste theirs by extrava- 
gance. What they borrow is quite likely to go 
the same way. 


A few days ago we heard a brief conversation 
between two men, neither of whom was recog- 
nized by his voice and we cou.d not see them; 
but there was something of a moral to it that is 
too good to be lost. So here it is: 

“How are ye? Just the man I was looking for. 
Got a fifty spot abont you? I'm in a hard 
place?” 

“Yer, I have fifty dollars about me. 
what do you want to do with it?” 

“T want to borrow it, of course,”’ 

“Yes, I nnderstand so far. But what use do 
you want to make of the money?” 

“Why, to pay bills with. What ¢lse could it 
be for?” 

“But what kind of bile?” 

“Living bills, I can't 1nise money enough to 
keep, even it I finda more fortunate fellow to 
borrow of, for creditors are urgent,”” 

“But wait a moment. Ought I to lend yon 
fifty dollars? Your income is.as large as mine. 
I don't smoke; you do. I walk; you ride. My 
wife docs her own work; yours keeps two girls. 
My wife makes her own dresses, all but the 
fitting; yours has a Boston dressmaker for a 
fortnight at a time, at a cost of $3. day,” 

“Stop your nonsense. Let's have the money, 
for I'm ina hurry!" . 

“Not quite so fast. I am getting along in 
years; my wife and I are trying to lay up a little 
43 we go on from year to year. Is it my duty to 
draw from these savings to aid you? If cirenm- 
stances were reversed, would you lend me fifty 
dollars?” 

“Well, perhaps I wouldn't; but I wouldn't 
breach youa moral lecture. Good day.”’—Salem 
Register. 


But 








—_-o-+—___. 


THE DINNER-HORN. 
There are several ways of expressing the same 
sentiment. For instance, Byron writes, — 


“That all-noftening, overpowering knell 
The toesin of the soul, the diunes-bell> 


But the philosopher Billings, who uses bad spell- 


ing to set forth good sense, thus speaks of the 
bell’s rival: 


The dinner-horn fz the oldest and most enkred 
horn thare iz. It iz set tew musik, and plays 
“Home, Sweet Home” about noon.’ It has bin 
listened tew with more rapturons delite than 
ever any band haz. Yu kan hear it further than 
yu kan one ov Rodman’s guns, It will arrest a 
man and bring him in quicker than a sheriff's 
warrant. It kan out-foot enny other noize. It 
kanzes the deaf tew hear, and the dum tew 
shout for joy. Glorious old instrument! long 
may yure lungs last! 


———+or—____ 
WHO OWNS THE MONEY. 
A dispute about a “find” has arisen in Ire- 
land, under the following circumstances: 


While a little boy was playing in a field near 
Limerick, Ireland, the other day, he picked out 
of the soil an old stocking containing $1.250 in 

old. He took it to his mother, who, thinking 
fier poor eabin an insecure storehonse for £0 
much wealth, took it to her landlord to keep for 
her. He, however, at once laid claim to it, 
claiming it. as his own, on the ground that his 
father used to hide money in the walls of his an- 
cestral mud cabin, which had been torn down 
and ths material used as top dreseing for the 

eld. 
——_+e____. 


A MAIL ROMANCE. 


The post-office has its romances, for instance, 
this story which comes from Preston, England: . 


In Angnst, 1867, 2 lover in Coventry wrote to 
his lady in Prescott, but the letter was never re- 
ceived, nnd a coolness sprung up in consequence 
which the young man had much difficulty in 
overcoming. Finally the pair were married, and 
in due time saw sundry olive branches about 
their table. About two weeks ago the couple 
were surprised at receiving from the hands of the 

stman an old and crumpled letter having the 

‘oventry pest-mark, and the date of August, 
1867. Investigation showed that the long-lost 
note had slipped into a crack in the mail-wagon, 
and was only discovered when the wagon be- 
came worn out in service and was broken up. 


———+o—___ 


“You onght to acquire the faculty of being at 
home in the best society,” said a fashionable 
aunt to an honest nephew. ‘I manage that 
easily enough,” rejoined the nephew, ‘hy stay- 
ing at home with my wife and children.”’ 
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For the Companion. 
SWIMMING. 

Can you swim? 

Of the many thousands of boys and girls who 
read the Companion, probably not one in a hun- 
dred can promptly answer yes to the above ques- 
tion. 

And here a surprised reader may exclaim, 
What, do you expect girls to swim?—and some 
may even think it improper for girls to learn 
how to swim. 

To such we unhesitatingly reply, that, not 
only is the art of swimming pre-eminently prop- 
er for both girls and boys, but we believe ita 
grave oversight that it is not taught to young 
people. 

In France and in Prussia, swimming schools 
are common; and few accomplishments can be 
taught at less expense either to the state or to 
parents. The average cost of teaching a child 
to swim would hardly exceed twenty-five dollars, 
And how many lives would this trifling invest- 
ment save! 

It is when we are confronted by the annual 
loss of life from drowning,—young, precious, 
happy lives,—lost for the most part from igno- 
rance of the art of swimming, that the subject 
comes home to us in its gravest aspect. As 
nearly as can be learned, at least three thousand 
young persons are drowned every year in our 
own country. 

We do not here include those who are lost at 
sea, but those who drown from falling into 
strenms and Inkes, from carelessness in bathing, 
without knowing how to swim, and from the 
capsizing of sail-boats, and similar accidents, 
where life might have been saved if the unfortu- 
nate ones had only known how to swiin. 

Swimming, furthermore, affords one of the 
very best modes of exercise. There is some- 
thing about exercise taken in the water—when 
judiciously taken — which has a wonderfully 
healthful and energizing influence upon the 
body. Swimming, too, implies cleanliness. A 
swim every day, through the warm season, is 
one of the most effectual preventives of disease, 
and a most efficient tonic to the languor of sum- 
mer and early autumn, 

Learning to Swim. 

Dr. Franklin, who was a very practical man, 
as self-made men are apt to be, used to affirm 
that anyone could teach himself to swim; and 
Dr. Franklin, it may be remarked, was an ex- 
pert swimmer himself—a self-tatight one. 

The first thing to be learned, he said, was a 
sense of the actual buoyancy of water and a 
faith and reliance in it, in order that the begin- 
ner might have confidence in its power to sup- 
port him. 

To acquire this sense and confidence, he ad- 
vised that one should take an egg in his hand 
and wade out into the stream, or pond, breast- 
deep; then turn, and facing the shore, drop the 
egg, which, being white, could readily be seen 
on the bottom. 

Drawing in the breath, the lad should next try 
to dive, or stoop down wholly beneath the water 
and pick up the egg. There would be no dan- 
ger of drowning, for the lad would be facing the 
shore and not out of his depth. 

The thing which would at once strike his at- 
tention would be the great difficulty experi- 
enced in forcing himself down beneath the water 
tothe egg. An idea of the buoyant power of 
water would thus be gained; and this ‘‘sense’’ 
once acquired, it was—in Dr. Franklin’s opinion 
—no difficult matter to swim. 

Now this may be all very well for a practical, 
strong-minded boy like Franklin in his youth, 
and for such of our readers as may readily grasp 
his idea, but the most of us can best learn to 
awim by the aid of a friend who is himself a 
good swimmer. 2 

It is easy to give directions, how to throw 
back the head, how to draw up the legs, and 
throw them out, and how to strike out with the 
arms. But once in the water, especially in deep 
water, such rules are suddenly absent from a 

* boy’s ind; or else do not seem in the least to 
apply to his particular case. 

The fact is that one can only learn to swim 
from what he actually feels in the water, from 
contact with it. It then comes to him in a man- 
ner instinctiwely. 

Very likely all beginners do not have the same 
sensations when they first try to swim. I well 
remember my own. Theattempt was made at 
the mouth of a large brook, where it emptied in- 
to a lake. Out a little from the shore was a 
sandy bar; but between the shore and the bar 
there was a channel of deep water, fifty feet 
wide, perhaps, and nine or ten feet deep. 

With another boy I had crossed over to the 
bar on an old raft. Wilts could swim, and swim 
pretty well. I wanted to learn. So he told me 








just how he did it. It seemed plain. I under- 
stood every word, or thought I did. 

“Now,” says Wilts, “you must jam down 
with yer han’s, an’ throw yer head back, an’ 
keep it back, so yer nose’ll beout. An’ ye must 
draw yer feet up; then kick out slow an’ stendy. 
An’ all the time be sure an’ keep yer han’s an’ 
arms down under ye, an’ aw with 'em as ye 
kick. Don’t never let yer han’s come out er 
water, an’ never stick ’em up—if ye do, down'll 
db yer head. An’ if a little water does slop over 





finger, to hold my chin above water, when I 
made that first attempt. 

A still better plan is to have a stiff polo, ten or 
twelve feet in length, with a rope at the end, 
five or six feet long, and terminating in a strap 
for the swimmer’s chest. The teacher can then 
stand on shore, or in a boat, and support the 
learner—until he has reached the point where he 
can take care of himself. Or the beginner can 


take the cord between his teeth, as is sometimes 
done. 


LEARNING HOW TO 5WIN. ‘. 


yer nose, it’s uo matter. Don’t catch yer 
breath, Breathe when yer nose is out,” 

Here Wilts illustrated by swimming across to 
the shore, then back to the bar. 

“Don’t yer see?”’ anys he. 

Isaw. Ihad paddled about in shoal water, 
time and again, and I thought I could swim, or 
almost swim, in shallow water, only my toes 
‘would touch bottom once ina while. But row I 
thought I would venture across to shore. 

“Now mind,” says Wilts, ‘an’ keep yer head 
back an’ yer feet an’ han’s down under water. 
An’ don't go to jumpin’, but jest take it easy, 
an’ kick and paw slow.” 

Of all the rules for swimming which I have 
ever seen in print, I have never found anything 
mach more expjicit than Wilts’s practical though 
ungrammatical code, 

I struck off for the shore under Wilts’s eye. 
For the first few strokes I went swimmingly; but 
at the third or fourth, I somehow missed it, and 
went under, but remembered Wilts’s injunction, 
and held iny breath. When I came up, I forgot 
to ‘jam down” with my hands, and in conse- 
quence, went under again. 

At that, I caught my breath, and took in a 
whole noseful of water. That noseful of water 
completely washed all rules for swimming out 
of my head. I should have drowned, had Wilts 
not hauled me out by the hair. 

This good and prompt friend drew me ashore, 
and rapped me smartly on the back to get the 








The use of cork asa float, placed loosely on 
the back, just at the armpits, is often practised. 
The cork supports the upper part of he body 
until the right movement of legs and arms is 
learned, and confidence is secured. 

One will naturally learn to swim first on the 
breast; afterwards, to float on the back; then to 
swim on the back; keeping the head thrown well 
back, and the arms and hands down a little 
deeper in the water than the body. The move- 
ment of the feet is much the same as in breast- 
swimming. 

Side-swimming should next be learned. It 
has this advantage over breast or back swim- 
ming: when tired, the swimmer can turn upon 
the other side and rest the arm and leg which 
he has been using. For when swimming upon 
one side, as for example, the left side, the left 
arm and leg have to do most of the work. The 
right hand, indeed, has nothing to do, and lies 
folded upon the breast, or rests on the thigh. 

Nearly all good swimmers, and professional 
swimmers, prefer the side stroke, both for rapid 
swimming and for # long course. 


How to Save Drowning Persons. 


Far more practical are the directions given in 
‘books and papers for saving the lives of drown- 
ing persons. Yet such directions may be made 
very brief. 

When going to the assistance of a drowning 
person, the object should be to get a good grip 


SWIMMING. 


water out of my head and thruat,—for I could 
neither hear, nor see, nor stand. Wilts was 
disgusted, 

“Didn't I tell ye, last thing, to keep yer han’s 
down under ye, an’ yer head throwed back, in- 
stead er doublin’ yerself up like a peanut? 
You’re a great man! You'd. get drownded! 
Now jest ye do as I tell ye!” 

I had had enough for that day, however; 
though I learned to swim within the few weeks 
that followed. It would have been better if 


upon him, and avoid his getting hold of you. 
Generally, drowning persons pay little or no at- 
tention to what is said or shouted to them, but 
will tenaciously grasp what comes within their 
reach. 

Nothing should be trusted to the reason of a 
drowning man. Always approach from behind, 
and if the person hason clothes, grasp him by 
the collar; if naked, seize him by the hair. 

Do not try to lift more than his face out of 
water. Then, economizing your own strength 


Wilts had given me his hand—even his fore-|and breath, swim moderately for shore. 





If a drowning person succeeds in getting a 
strong embarrassing grip on you, the only way 
istodive. On feeling himself going down, the 
drowning person will commonly let go his hold. 

You-will then have to come behind him again, 
and renew your grip. 

All this requires coolness and presence of 
mind, and a saving of one’s strength for the task 
of towing the person ashore. It is a common 
saying that a drowning man will sink and rise 
three times. But there is no certainty of this. 
Persons have been known never to rise at all 
after once sinking. "i 

It is good practice for two swimmers to play 
the parts of drowning man and rescuer in the 
water; one imitating the struggles and frantic 
clutchings of a drowning man, the other evading 
his grasp and towing him to shore. 

This should be practised both with and with- 
out clothing; and in connection with such prac- 
tice, the fent of throwing off the coat and boots 
in the water can be tried. 

It is well to acquire the habit of swimming in 
an ordinary suit of clothes, since in case of & 
wreck, or the capsizing of a boat, this is the con- 
dition in which one will suddenly find himself. 


Cramp. 

When a swimmer gets drowned, it is almost 
always attributed to‘‘cramp.” In fact, cramp is 
to swimmers what “heart disease” is to ignorant 
physicians and coroners—a convenient bugbear 
to lay all mysterious deaths to, The writer never 
had cramp himself, and perhaps does not know 
how to sympathize so well on that account, 

Yet it is true that some do have violent and 
dangerous cramp while in the water. Often it 
catches one in the calf of the leg, sometimes in 
the arms, sometimes in the chest. It is proba- 
bly occasioned by the unusual exercise and the 
chill of the water. 

If attacked by cramp while bathing with oth- 
ers, the best thing todo is to keep afloat with 
the arm, orthe arm and leg not cramped, and 
call for help. If swimming alone, the sufferer 
must either straighten out the kinking muscles 
by anusual movements, or else bear it as best he 

. 
can, and paddle for the shore. 


Diving, Treading Water, Floating, etc. 

In summer, after the heat and sweat of the 
day, what so delicious as to go to rome shady 
river-bank, or Inke shore, with half-a-dozen 
lively friends, for a good “swim”! It quite 
makes one up new! 

Well does the writer remember a certain 
wave-washed rock, jutting out into the lake, 
from which, one after another, we nsed to dive 
in the cool clear water, with its yellow pebbly 
bed; then rise and ‘‘tread water’ a minute be- 
fore starting off fora good strong swim across 
to a little islet twenty or thirty rods distant, 

What a sense of enjoyment, too, after swim- 
ming till one’s arms and legs ache, to lie per- 
fectly still, with just the nose and face ont of 
water—floating—on.a softer and more yielding 
bed than was ever devised for king or princess! 
Indeed, no-one has ever yet adequately described 
the pleasure there is in swimming, after one has 
learned to swim well. 

In “treading water,’’ the arms should either 
be folded on the breast, or held close to the sides. 
There are two ways,—the first with both feet 
together, a8 in ordinary swimming, the second, 
with first one foot and then the other, as in run- 
ning up stairs. The latter is the least tiresome. 

To dive safely and agreeably, the arms should 
be extended and the palms of the hands placed 
together, so that in plunging, these will first 
cleave the water, the head and body following 
them in as nearly a parallel line as possible. 

The height from which one may safely dive, 
and the depth of water into which it is safe to 
plunge, depend much on the diver's skill. A 
very expert diver will dive into three feet of 
water from a height of eight or ten feet. But it 
is hardly safe to dive from such a height into 
leas than ten feet of water. 

When once oue has learned to swim well upon 
the breast and back, and can float easily, the 
fancy feats, such as “running headers,” ‘‘som- 
ersaults,"’ “‘leap-frog’’ aud wrestling, are not 
very difficult to perform. 

Some wonderful feats in diving, and other fa- 
mous swimming exploits, we have to reserve for 
another paper, and close this with a single cau- 
tion to all swimmers: 

Do not remain in the water too long. From 
ten to twenty minutes is long enough; then out 
and dress. By remaining in even one minute too 
long, the good effect of the bath is entirely lost, 
and one feels half-ill all the rest of the day. 
The cold pools of brooks, where there is much 
shade, should generally be avoided, particularly 
on very hot days, And finally, it is always bet- 
ter to go in swimming with one or more friends 
than alone 
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NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 
& OFFERED FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 





WE OFFER the following new and very attractive 
Premiums, —in addition to those offered in our April 
List, —s fresh inducements to our readers to obtain 
New Subscribers to the Companion. These articles 
are as good, or better, and of more value than we claim 
for them, and can be purchased at the prices given. 





CONDITIONS. 

No new name will be received unless payment of 81 75 in 
fall is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name asa subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it, 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price,can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 


&@™ Send fora full Premium List, if you have not received one. 





Premiums. 


A Great Offer. Four Books for one new name. 

His Own Master. 
Bound in Honor. 
Just His Luck. 
Good Old Times. 
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Four of the most 
popular and fasci- 
nating books for 
boye. Given for one 
new name. 

His Own Mastes 
Bound in Honor. 
Both these books are by J. T. Trow- 

BRiDoE. fe has written nothing better. 
*~They are fall of life and humor. Most excellent books for boys, and of in- 
tense interest to any one who will read them. 633 pages in these two books, 

Just His Luck.—First volume, by a famous writer for the young. A 
good story, full of adventure, with an excellent moral. The hero is 4 coun- 
try boy who goes to seek his fortune in New York City. He learns wisdom 
by experience. 835 pages. 

Good Old Times.—By Rey. Euisan Keitoca, the famous author for 
boys. This book gives 8 vivid account of » struggle for a home in the early 
days in New England, when savage beasts and savage men made perilous the 
life of the pioneer 289 pages. 

These four books, comprising 1248 pages, bound in handsomely illustrated 
paper covers, given for only one new name. This is the most liberal pre- 
mium we have ever offered. Everybody should possess this delightful set of 
books. Postage and packing, 21 cts. We offer the four for sale for 
$125; or any one singly for 50 cta. Postage paid by ur. 





Six to Sixteen. Given for one new name. 

A popular written book for girls, giving views of refined Bnglish society. 
The subject of the story is the daughter of an English officer in India. She 
{s left an orphan, and Is sent to her friends in England, and in the society of 
her story-telling grandparents and kind relatives and friends, among whom 
are some very odd characters, her life is passed until womanhood. The nar- 
rative is both highly entertaining and hasa fine touch and finish. It charms, 





jan Art Decorations. Given for one new name. 


“This isa new ornamental art 
recently introduced from Paria. 
By means of it beautiful sprays 
of flowers, butterflies, and hun- 
dreds of attractive objects can 
be reproduced on silk, cloth, 
&c., equal in appearance to 
hand paintings. We have seen tin 
ns, glass bottles, ®e., converted into 
beautiful ornaments for the dressing table. 
A piece of light blue silk was cut to mako a covering for the can or bottle, 
and upon the silk was reproduced tho picture of 3 gorgeous humming-bird 
with border of tiny flowers. Any girl can make many beaut:ful articles in 
this way. -A silk ribbon can be beautifully decorated for a necktie or bow. 
Articles of dress can be handsomely an richly ornamented. This premium 
consists cf more than 160 choice Flowers, Ferns, Birds of all countries, Bou- 
quets, Groups of Insects of rare beauy, Animals Sc. Full instructions 
given. The set given for onc new name. Postage and packing, 8 cts. 

We offer this outfit for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Base Ball, A Cap and Belt. 


We give in this premium a complete outfit for 








en for one new name, 








the exciting and 
healthful game of 
Base Dall. The Ball 
is regulation size and 
quality. The Cap is 
made of flannel 
trimmed with red or 
blue, or we can send 
Red or Blue Caps trimmed with white. The Belts are well made with leather 
straps and buckl2s. All given for oue uew name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts. We o%er this outfit for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. Tite 
usual price for these azticles wen sold separately is $1 60; our price is only 
$1. In clubs of 1 at one order $19 per dozen. 








This Chain iselectro-plated on white metal. Each link is very handsomely 
chased, and looks as bright and nice as solid silver. Itis thirteen inches 
long, and hasalink and ring from which to suspend acharm. Given for 
onenew name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cents. 


Patent Target Gun. Given for one new name. 

This Patent Target 
Gun is powerful 
enough for hunting 
small game in the 
woods, a3 it shoots 
very accurately and 
with greatpower. The 
gun is 31-4 feet long, and weighs when ready for use, 20 ounces. It is made 
on new principles, and is tho best Target Gun of the kind yet in- 
vented. With each gun we give 5 arrows, 2 targets, 4 cords, und a globe 
sight. Given for only onenew name. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 
Wo now offer It for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 





Toilet Stand and Case. Given for one new name. 
Size of case 111%4x8 inches. Mado in imitation 
of rosewood. Gilt ornaments on top, sides, ends 
and edges. Tho drawer is 9% inches long, 6! 

inches wide, and 2% inches deep. The st 
for mirror are 64 inches hig, neatly orn: 
in gilt. The mirror is 4%4x7%4 inside, and is ad- 
Justable, and can be used in a sitting or standing 
posture. This case is new, very strong” 
ly made, handsome and useful. It 
helps furnish any room, and can be 
carried in o small trunk. Given for 
one new name. If the distance is only 
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delights, refines. It is a book a girl will read twice, and always be glad that 
she realit. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


American Plant and Leaf Book. Given for one new name. 

pq ‘Ladies and Children from the city 
and country love to collect beautiful 
forest leaves. Some because of the 
rich coloring, and some because of 
the infinite variety of shape. 
this book these gathered leaves can 
be preserved and described. Every 
alternate page is devoted to printed 
questions and blank spaces to be filled out in writing, which will give minute 
descriptions of cach leaf. In the back of the book are several sheets of 
gummed paper which can be cut in strips, and fasten the leaves ia place. No 
paste or mucilage is required. This is a choice premium, Given for one 
newname. Postage and packing, 12 cents. 

We offer it for sale, postpaid, for $1. 







Butterfly Net. Given for one new name. 








Making collections of Butterflies, Insects, &c., isa 
pleasing pastime. Frequently such collections made 
with caro are very valuable. In order to catch Butter- 
flies without injuring their beautiful wings, it is necessary 
to use a net such as we here offer. Wedo not send the 
long handle. With each Net we give Hints on collect- 
ing insects, preparing them, &c. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 18 ots. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1. 


Fishing Net. Given for onc new name. 


The frame of this net is brass, and has an opening 89 
inehes in circumference and 13 inches wide. The net is 
finely woven and very strong. We do not send the long 
wood handle, as any boy can make it and insert it into the 
brass ferrule which goes with each net frame. Boys hare 
Tare sport with this net. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 20 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 
$125 
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& few hundred miles, it can be sent J 
cheaper by express, and charges paid by purchaser, or we will send by mail 
on receipt of 50 cts, for postage and packing. 

We offer it for sale for only $1, and shipped as described above. 


| Family Grindstone. Given for only three new names. 

This Grindstone is for family use. It is a pertect 
machine, and fully guaranteed by us. It is the first 
Foot-Power Machine which has been fully adapted to 
the wants of families and of mechanies for grinding smal! 
The stono i3 of the best quality, and runs per. 
fee true. It is 8 inches in diameter, 1 1-2 inches 
thick. The emery wheel is the same size as the 

Stone, and double coated on the side and rim with 
Wellington Mi When not in use it 
ig taken oF and laid aside. A sponge is fastened 

















mery. 


throwing water when running ata high speed. 
For grinding Carving Knives and all light tools, 
and for polishing Cutlery, this Machine is per- 
fect. The legs will fold up for shipping, 0 a8 to 
) occupy a small space. Weight, 26 pounds. It 
must be sent either by freight or express. Itis 
packed in @ strong box. Given for only three 
new names. We offer it for sale for $3, freight 
| or express charges to be paid by purchaser. 


| Beautiful Flower-Vases. Five given for one new name. 
Now is the time to make home beau- 
tiful with Bowers, leaves, grass, etc., 
etc. There vases are just what every 
girland boy and mother needs to help 
beautify home. We cannot give any 
idea of their beauty; they must be 
seen to be appreciated. They are 
turned out of wood, enamelled, and 
elegantly painted by hand with sprays 
and wreaths of flowers. They look as z 
well as costly and delicate porcelain, 
with this advantage, that they are 
unbreakable, and therefore will lasta life time. Five given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer them for sale for 25 cents each, or 6 for $1. Postage paid by us. 
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Pearl Studs. Given for two new names. 


© ® 


This is a set of three gold bosom studs, each stud being mounted with 
6 Genuine Half Pearls. Thisisa rare bargain. Given for two new pames. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We olfer the set for sale for $1 50, postage paid by us. 


Real Coral Set. Rustic pattern. Given for one new name. 





} This set is made from branches of genuine Coral mounted with the best 
| quality rolled gold plate. It consists of a pin and pair of earxlrops, Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 


We offer it for vale, postage paid by us, for $1. 
| 


| Gentleman’s Set of Jewelry. No. 320. For one new name. 


This set consists ot a pair of 
Sleeve Buttons, a ret of Bosom 
Studs, anda Collar Button. The 
set is made from first quality solid gold plate, and is very neat and appropri- 
ate for persons of good taste. The set is given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





| 
| 


Two New Silver-Plated Napkin Rings. Given for one new name. 
This is a pretty style. These 
Napkin Rings are made from the 
best material, and are double 
plated with fine silver, and are 
handsomely engrave wita a neat 
design Given for one new name. 
. Postage and packing, 6 
cts. We offer them for sale, 
postage paid, at 60 cts. each, or both for $1. 





| Thread, Needle, and Thimble Case. Given for one new name. 
| We wish every 
reader could see this 

beautiful piece of fur 
niture The first cut 
shows the case open 
It contains two 
shelves and one 
drawer. The top shelf 
has ten neat wires, on 

B which ten spools of 
thread can be placed. 
The second shelf has 
six wires for thread, one emery cushion for needles, and two supports for 











thimbles. When you wish to use or replace the thread, you draw the shelves 
forward. The drawer in the case is for various Httle things that are conven- 
ient to have when sewing. The case is strongly made from light wood, and 
finished with dark trimmings, and is very handsome. Cut No. 2 shows the 
case closed The cover is so made as to slide back over the top inside, and is 


who Given for one new name aud twelve cents extra. Post- 
age and packing, 40 cts. 
We offer it for sale for $1, and 40 cts. postage, or by express, and charges 


paid by purchaser. 


ly concealed. 


Field Croquet, Set No. 9. Given for one new name and 16 cts. extra. 
9 consists of six hard wood balls, six mallets, cop- 
rches, plain painted stakes, &., enclosed in a 
With each set we give a 24-page 
It isa good set for the price. Given for one new 

Price $1. Set No, 2 is illustrated in this cut. 
Itis a superior set, and consista of 8 balls, mallets, 
made from Mountain Rock Maple. It is 
vntly painted, striped and polished. The 
set is made in the English 
style, with extra long mallet 
heads, handles, and large fan- 
cy stakes Manual given with 
set, Given for ouly six new 
* names. We offer it for sale 
for $4 





Set No. 
pered ste 




















strong hinged wood box. 
| manual 
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Mark Twain Scrap-Book and Companion Autograph 
Album, No. 2. Given for one new name. 


Boys and girls should: begin 
when young to collect and pre- 
serve interesting incidents, im- 
portant items of information, 
and choice selections of prose 
and poetry. Ina few years they 
will Bive n collection that would 
be invaluable. Mark Twain's 
Scrap-Book is the most conven 
ient form for preserving these 
items. You need no mucilage 
and no paste. The pages are all 
gummed, and a little moisture 
makes the cuttings fast for- 
ever. The one we offer is 74x10 
inches. The Companion Auto- 
graph Album is already known 
50 well.that we necd say very little about it, except that it contains fs0- 
similo autographs of many distinguished people, and is the most desirable 
autograph album made, Size, 33,x5%. Given for one new name. Post= 
age and packing, 24 cts. e 

We offer both for sale, postage paid by us, for $125 Scrap-Book alone, 

$1. Autograph Album alone, 50 cts. 
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Lady’s Tortoise Shell Initial Sleeve Buttons. Given for one 
new name. 

3 These buttons are genuine Tortoise Shell. The 

initials are heavy gold plate, handsomely chased, 


Md many imitations of these buttons, of which we 
caution our readers, When ordering, state what 
initial is wanted, ‘The size of button ia just right for any lady, Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
We offer them for sale, postage paid, for 90 cents. 





Gentleman's Tortoise Shell Initial Sleeve Buttons and 
Two Gold-Plated Collar Buttons. Given for one new name. 







The initials are made from heary Nh 
gold plate, neatly chased, and inlaid 
into the shell. We can send any ini- 
tial desired. The Collar Buttons are 
from the best quality gold plate. Given 
forone new name. Postage and packing, Gcts. We offer these for 
sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Solid Gold Archery Pin, No. 170. Given for two new names. 
Archery is now so much used that we 


=> > think « Gold Cuffor Bosom Pin like this 


will be wanted by thousands of ladies and gentlemen in all ‘parts of the 
country, We have three sizes. No 170 is shown at full size in the cut. 
Given for two new names. No. 7518 one balf larger then 17v. Given for five 
new names. No. 74istwice as large as No. 170. Given for six new names. 
Postaze and packing, 15 cents. 

Weoffer them for sale, postage paid by us, as follows: No 170, $1.50; No. 
15, $3 50; No. 74, $5 60. 


Holly Moulding Machine. Given for eight new names. 


This machine was invented amd man- 
ufactured for our subscribers. It is 
designed for moulding the edges of 
bracket work, &c. “No machine of the 
kind has ever been made #0 well for less than $15. 
With it all kinds of bracket work, &c., can be made 
to look £0 per cent. more attractive by having the 
edges moulicd. This machine is made to fit the 
Wolly Seri] S2w The revolting cutting knives make 
over 2000 turns a minute. Complete instructions go 
with each machine. Given for eight new names. 

We offer it for sale for $5. 






Whito Mountain Ice Cream Freezer. For four new names. 


Ice Cream is refreshing and healthfal We like it 
so much we want all our subscribers to have it, 
When we gointothe country we find it diMenlt to 
get it. We havo searched the entire market and 
find no Freezer equal to this one. We will not at- 
tempt a fu:l description, If you desire to know 
more about it before ordering, write us and we will 
send a descriptive circular. Our word for it, it is 
the best Freezer for the family in the world. A two-quart Freezer given for 
four new names. It must be sent by express. 

We offer it for sale for §3. A threc-quart Freezer for $4, A four-quart 
Freezer for $5. This is loss than regular price, 1¢ must be sent by express. 





Tilton’s Transparent Embroidery Patterns for “art Needle. 
work."? Threo Sets given for one new name. 


These patterns, drawn full size, upon prepared muslin, com- 
prise designs for the cowslip, maiden-hair, primrose, flax, myrtle, 
corn, morning-glory, poppies, daisy, battereup, ete.,ete. The 
use of them does away with all tracing materials and impression 
paper, They can be fastened by basting directly to the material 
and worked over, and when the work is completed, the thread 
can beeasily drawn out. This insures entire accuracy, and the 
muslin serves also as a protection In working any delicate mate- 
rial, Webavea cries of twenty-four of these art flower designs, 
arranged for working the following articles: Mantel Border, 
Chair Back, Danner Screen, Chair, Tea Cloth, Tea Cosey, Blot- 


Smoking Coat, Parasol, Tablecloth Border, Evening Dress, Panel, 
Chair Seat, Apron Pocket and Border, Toilet Cover, etc., ete. 
‘These vary in size, but are a!l made full size. For instance, tue 
eurtain is 8x3) inches; chair back, 1ix19. Full instructions accompany 
each pattern, also suggestions as to color of worateds, sik, ete., to be used. 
Any three given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for 30 cents each 








Children’s Swing. Given for one new name. 

All children like to swing. It is 
adelightful sport. This invention 
makes it convenient and safe to 
swing in the sitting-room, parir, 
kitchen, and without deficing the 
case of doors. It can be attached 
to an arbor or tree, and can be 
used the same in the country or 
city, in the summer or winter. It 
can be put up in a minute and 
more quickly removed. It is dur- 
able, safe, neat and cheap, The 
hooks are cast iron, held in place 
with springs, and covered at place 
of contact with rubber. Two ropes, 
6 feet long, go with each outfit. 
Given for one new name. It 
must bo sent by express, or 
will bo sent by mail on receipt of 
50 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1. 
as indicated above. 


Sent 





ting Book, Carriage Blanket, Cushion, Curtain, Croquet Dress, | 
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Magic Cage Microscope. Given for one new name, 

This is w splendid Cago Microscope of the very best French 
manufacture. 1t is made from polished brass, and is 31-2 inches 
high, and 114 in diameter. 1t has an adjustable focus, and a 
glass cage, or enclosure, in which live insects, bugs, etc.,can be 
examined while in motion. It is a fine microscope for general 
purposes. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cents. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 90 cents. 


’ 


Boy’s Own Knife and Fruit-Can Holder. For one new name. 





This Knife we bave imported specially for the boys of the Companton. It 
has one large blade, one small blade, one hoof-cleaner, one cork-serew, one 
punch snd one screw-driver. These are all made of good steel. The 
handle is white bone 

The Fruit-Can Holder is 4 device for holding fruit caus when sealing 
or opening them No more burned fingers. Every home that has canned 
fruit should have this holder, There are turce sizes of holders—ono for pint, 
quart and two-quart cans. We will give this Knife and Frait-Can Molders 
(one each for pint and quart can) for onc new name, or the Knife and 
Fruit-Can Iolder for two quart cans for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. Every boy should make his mother a present of a 
can-holder. 

We offer the Knife for sale, Postage paid by us, for 75c. The Fruit-Can 
Holders for 25 cents each, postage paid by us. 





French Fishing or Picnic Basket, with Strap. Given for two 
new names. 


This Basket is woven by hand. It is carried 
by astrap around the shoulders, and holds all 
the fish eny one woul. be proud in catching. A 
fino strap gocs with each basket. Itcan also be 
used as Picnic Lunch Dacket. Given for two 
new names. Postage and packing, 18 
cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid, for §1 75. 





Size 12x7 1-2 inches. 


oe collar with Look and Key. Given for one new name. 


Thts Dog Collar is 
nickel-plated, very 
handsome, and has a 
lock and key. It also 
has a strong ring at- 
tached, anda plate on which the 
name ean be engraved. When 
you order, state the number cf 
inches as the size of the Collar wanted. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. We will engrave any 
name on the collar for 3 cts for each letter. 





Tower’s Log Cabin. Given for one new name. 


A real log cabin, connected rail fence, a 
miniature well with sweep, and an 
“old oaken bucket." 
In building this log 
cabin the most at- 









tractive, healthful and in- 
structive amusement is furnished for ‘old and young, girls and boys, in coors, 
or on the grass, in the shade, in the sun, everywhere, This cabin is built 
with 131 logs. In each log there is one or more holes. The logs are kept in 
position by wires—one in each corner, one each to form the door and win- 
dcws, and three to form the roof. The cut shows the cabin complete—size, 
914 inches long, 6 inches wide, 9 inches high. When finished it stands very 
secure, Full instructions accompany eachcabin. The fenceis 71% feet long, 
andis very handsome. This cabin is new, and too much cannot be sald in 
its praise. Given for only one new name. It will be sent by express, and 
will cost from £5 to LO cents. If west of the Mississippi we will send by mail 
on receipt of 60 cents for postage. 

We offcr it forsale for only $1. It must be shipped as indicated 
above, and charges paid by purchaser. 


Grace Hoops. Given for one new name. . 

This Isa very old 
game, yet it is one 
which Is always 
pleasing to the 
young people. No 
more harmlers and 
healthful amuse- 
ment can be found than Grace Hoops. Givenforonenew name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer the set for sale, postage pald by us, for $1. 





Champion Breech-Loading Shot Gun. 


gun business in all its departments nearly 60 years, and has 
been experimenting several years and spent thousands of dol- 
lars to produce a perfect Gun, The 
Cuaapron is the result, It combines all 
the good qualities of the high cost English 
Fire-Arms. In elegance of finish, style, 
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Every Child’s Package. Given for one new name. : 





This premium consists of seven selectec toy for the children. 

Ist, Pistol Top. Shape like a genuine Pistol made of iron bronaed. 
You load it with a pretty gilt and red top and then cock it, pull the trigger, 
and this makes the top spin at a furfous rato 2d, A Chromoscopic 
Whirligig. A most charming toy for young and old. By adjusting the 
colored card furnished with this toy, all varieties of shade can be produced- 
81, A Windmill Toy. Very pleasing t the children. 4th, Red, 
White and Blue Pop Gun. Furnished with corks and strings. A 
greatamusement. 6th, Little Gem Bow Gun. Will shootan arrow 
with Httlo or much force, as you uso a light or heavy rubber band. Will 
send an arrow 10 fect or 100 fect. 6th, 1 Genuine Rubber Ball. 7th, 
1 New Style Return Ball. All these articles packed in a box, and 
given for one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer this package for sale, postage paid by us. for $1. 


Paint Box. 24 Colors, 2 Brushes, 5 Dishes. 
new name. 

These are very choice 
Paints. They embrace the 
colors most used. We know 
they will give pleasure and 
satisfaction to all who earn 
or purchase them. They 
are contained in a neat ma- 
hogany case. Given for one new name Postage and packing, 9 
cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Givea for one 





Lawn Sprinkler. Given for two new names. 





This{s a household luxury, useful alike for the city and country homes. 
Tt is made of seamless bras, has two nozzles, one for throwing a solid stream, 
and one for spray. A great coxvenience for sprinkling flower beds and 
lawns, and washing windows and carriages. Given for only two new names. 
Postage, 33 cents. 

We offer it for sale for $1 25 and 85 cents postage. 


Family Scales. Given for four new names. 


Welghs from 14 os. 
to25 lbs. It is made 
with Steel Bearings 
and a Brass Beam, and 
will weigh accurately 
any package from 1-4 
oa. to 25 Ibs. It is in- 
tended to supply the 
great demand for a 
Housekeeper’s Scale. 
With one of these 
Scales you need not complain to your butcher or grocer of short weights 
without cause, and if you have butter, cheose, or any article that goes by 
weight to sell, you need not guess at it, or trust to others to weigh for you. 
Every family in city, village or country. ougt to havoone. It 4s especially 
adapted to those whocan fruits, It is warranted as perfect as any Letter 
Balance. Given for four new names. 
We offer it for sale for €3. It must be sent by express. 


Fan, Shawl-Strap, and Dress Elevator, 


This premium consists of a 
splendid imitation Russia leather 
Fan, which can be closed into 
the frame; one fine Shawl-Strap, 
with nickel-plated handle and 
buckle; and the latest patent 
and standard Dress Elevator. 
Given for onenew name. Post- 
age and packing, 12 cts. 
. We offer the package for sale, 
postage paid by us, for $1. 


French Artist’s Companion. For onc new name. 

Taiz was formerly sold at double 
the price we now ask for it. It 
consists of a fine japanned tin 
case with hinged cover. The care 
contains 12 cakes of standard 
French Water Color Paintsof 
the best make, also an as- 
sortment of brushes, with 
directions for mixing to pro- 
duce various shades. The 
cover is 80 constructed that when opened there are six apartments for hold- 
ing water. This splendid outfit given for one new uarie. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





For one new name. 















Given for twenty new names. 

So faras we know, this is the first and only reliable low-priced Breech-Loading Shot Gun made 
in this country. Those heretofore sold aro old army rifles made over, and are 
heavy, unreliable and unsafe, The manufacturer of the CuamPron has been in the 


parts except the barrel are nickel plated, which, with the highly polished 

walnut stock, makes a very handsome and rich appearance, 

English made, and most thoroughly finished. The loading action is remarkable for its simplicity, convenience and speedy adjustment. 

For nearly every kind of shooting the CHaMPIon will take the place of a double-barrel gun. We can furnish a 10 or 12 tore, with a barrel 80 or 82 inches in 

length, With each Gun we will give a powder flask and half a dosen brass shells. We will give the Gun for twenty new names, Wo offer it for sale for $15. 
It must be sent by express, and the charges paid by the one receiving the Gun. 


This gun is warranted to be made of the best stock, with genuine 
English barrels, and as safe as 
any gun can be 
made. 












and quality of stock, it cannot be excelled 
by the $25 English Guns. All the metal 


The barrels are 





THE DOMINIE’S 
WATCH. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two Caaprers.—Cnap. II. 


Still the boys remained on 
the log, unwilling to give up 
and go away. 

“What time do you sup- 
pose it is?’’ Rust inquired. 

“I don’t know,” muttered 
Alf, despairingly. “We 
brought the watch; now what 
good does it do us?” 

“Of course it doesn’t do us 
any good, in the mud down 
there!”’ said Rust. 

“That garden won’t get 
hoed!”” again Alf muttered. 
“It must be five o'clock al 
ready!” a 

“Who cares for the garden, 
if we can only get the watch?” 
said Rust, taking another long 
look down into the water. 

“Get it!’ Alf exclaimed, 
with bitter irony. ‘The sha- 
dow of those trees will be here 
in a few minutes; that will 
darken the water so we can't 
see anything.” 

Slowly the cool shade of the 
mossy woods was creeping 
towards them. The deeper 
shades of night would soon 
be coming on. It was a dis- 
mal prospect to the two boys. 
Suddenly Rust exclaimed,—* 

“T've an idea!” 

“What is it?’ Alf asked, 
with « faint renewal of hope. 

“Uncle Soper’s scoop-net! 
It has got a handle ten feet 
long. We can reach down 
with it, and scoop up that watch without half 
trying.” 

“Yes!’’ cried Alf, catching eagerly at the idea. 
“Why didn’t we think of the scoop-net? We 
can dip up any quantity,of mud, and sift and 
wash it, till we find the watch.” 

“Let's go for it!’ said Rust, already on his 
feet. 

“Bat it won't do for us both to go away,” Alf 
objected. 

“Why not?” 

“T'm afraid of Lott Hammond. He wouldn't 
dive and get the watch for us; and I know the 
reason. After we give it up, he means to come 
back and get it for himself.” 

“I don't believe that,” said Rost. ‘But if 
you're afraid, I'll stay, while you go forthe net.”” 

“I won't be gone long!” cried Alf; and off he 
ran in high hope. 

He was, however, gone much longer than he 
expected. When he reached Uncle Soper’s 
house, the old man was absent, and the women 
folks knew nothing about the net. 

Then Alf remembered that Sam Crookes had 
one. But he lived a mile away. The boy was 
in great perplexity for a minute; then off he 
started to find Sam Crookes. 

Sam was at home. Bunt the net was in much 
the same condition as everything elseabout him. 
He wasa shiftless fellow; and it was provoking 
to see him hitch up his trousers, turn his quid, 
and scratch his rough red head, before he an- 
swered the boy's question. 

“That air net!” said he, nt last. “Lemme 
see! Either the net part got tore out, or the 
hoop got lost, or the handle broke—or all three 
—or else I lent it to somebody. Oh! Iremem- 
ber! it’s tucked up over the woodshed there 
now; but taint good for nothing.” 

After a good deal of delay, which proved a se- 
vere trial to the boy’s patience, Sam brought 
down the ruins of the ancient net; for only 
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ruins were left of it, and they were past re- 
pair. 

“Uncle Soper has got a first-rate net; why 
don't you borrow his'n?”’ said Sam. 

Alf told how he had tried to, and failed. 

““Wa'n't to home? Of course, he wa'n't to 
home, now I think on’t,” said Sam. “Uncle 
Soper's down to the mill; or he was, half an 
hour ago.”” 

Then Alf started off ona chase after Uncle 
Soper. At last he tracked him toa grocery in 
the village. 

“My net?” said the old man, who was uncle 
to everybody. ‘Lott Hammond has got it; I 
lent it to him a month ago.” 

Alf was sorry to hear that. He had already 
lost so much time that he could not well afford 
to lose more by hunting up Lott. He explained 
the situation to the old man, who rendily offered 
to go with him. 

“TI guess we can find the net, and get the 
watch with it,’’ said Uncle Soper. ‘I'd heard 
abont your losing it.’’ 

How kind he seemed! How the poor boy's 
hopes clung to him, as they walked along! 

But the old man was rheumatic, and it seemed 
to the impatient Alf that he trudged ata snail's 
pace. Evening wasapproaching. The shadows 
of the forest must have stretched far ont over 
the lake by that time; and the boy was afraid 
Rust would get tired of waiting for him, and go 
away. 

As he walked with the old man through the 
village, he had to run the gauntlet of questions 
from a score of people. 
men stopped and turned; and shopkeepers stood 
in their doors to hear what he had to say on the 
exciting topic. For Lott Hammond and Dick 
Thorne had reported the news of his misfortune, 
and it had spread over half the town by this 
time 


“Did ye find the watch?” “How did ye lose 


Boys ran after him, 


it?” “Why didn’t ye dive for it?” “Where's 
the dominie?” ‘‘Was it his best watch—the one 
the parish gave him?” 

Heated with running, still more flushed with 
excitement, anxious, angry, ashamed, Alf had to 
face these people and answer their terrible in- 
quiries. He was glad enough when he was once 
more out of the village, with nobody to talk to 
him but the slow-jogging old man. 

Lott Hammond was not at home. But the 
net was found, to Alf's great joy. And now, 
feeling certain that the watch could be recovered 
before dark, he once more started for the lake, 
with the old man at his side. 

This long delay, however, proved the cause of 
disappointment and trouble. When Alf, run- 
ning on ahead, reached the woods and the log 
where he had left Rust keeping guard, Rust was 
not there. Alf shouted his name, but no Rust 
replied. 

“He has gone off!”’ Alf exclaimed, resentfally. 

“Gone to supper, may be,” said the old man, 
coming up. ‘Can't blame him. Show me the 
spot where ye lost the watch, and I'm bound 
to— What's this?” 

Something flopped on the moss at the old 
man’s feet. It was a fish. 

“A bass! and about the biggest one I ever see 
took out of this pond!’ said Uncle Soper. ‘‘Who 
ketched him?” 

“It must be the one I hooked.” replied Alf. 
“Yes, there’s the line he dragged off from my 
pole, with the hook still in his mouth. But how 
did he ever get out of the water?” 

It was a puzzling mystery; but a trifle, com- 
| pared with the more important business in hand. 

‘We'll ketch a goldfish fer ye that'll bent 
that!’ chuckled the old man. 

Alf pointed ont the spot where the watch had 
gouedown. Still nothing of it was to be seen. 
The old man put down the scoop carefully, and 
brought it up half-filled with mud and eticks. 
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was always expected uf iim at such times, He 
went and opened the gate. 

‘The dominie spoke to lrim kindly as he drove 
through, dismounted at the door, and left the 
boy to take care of the horse. 

Alf was a long time about that trifling task, 
and he might have remained half the night in 
the barn, or tucked somewhere else out of sight, 
if the honsekeeper had not called him. ‘Mr, 
Whately wants you to come in!” she cried out 
from the door. 

“He has heard!’ thought Alf. 
going to call me to an account, 
dead!” But he went in. 

To his surprise, the dominie again spoke to 
him kindly, asked him why he had not already 
eaten his supper, and desired him to sit down 
and eat with him. 

“I hope you haven't been so hard at work in 
the garden that you've forgotten your appetite," 
said Mr. Whately, drawing up his chair to the 
well-lighted, cheerful table. “I never want you 
to work hard; you know that, Alfred?” 

He paused and looked at the boy, who stood 
before him, haggard and trembling. 

“Why, what's the matter, Alfred?” 

“J—haven’t—worked—in the garden," Alf 
confessed, chokingly. 

“Yon've left those weeds another week?" said 
the dominie, sternly, “I trust you have some 
good reason for it, Alfred?"’ 

“No, sir,’ said Alf, struggling to keep up. 
“I've no renson,—only—a bad one. Osir!"" + 

And ont came the whole story, amid bursting 
sobs and teurs. 

‘The old gentleman, who had begun his supper, 
dropped his knife with a look of consternation. 

“You've lost my watch, and can't find it!” he 
exclaimed, with more anger than the boy had 
ever seen him betray before. ‘What business 
had you with my watch?” 

“I had no business with it,” Alfred humbly 
admitted. ‘I ought not to have taken it. I’ve 
tried my best to find it, and I'm going to try 
again. I hope I can get it.” 

“No, you don’t hope anything of the sort,” 
said the dominie. “I see by your looks that 
you've no idea it can be found. The watch my 
friends gave me! O Alfred, what shall I'’"—— 

He checked himself. His features were con- 
tracted with pain, and there was a long inward 
struggle, more terrible than words to poor Al- 
fred. 

“Yon will send me away, of course,” said the 
boy. “Ideserve it. Ihave repaid your kind- 
ness in a bad, ungrateful way, but say you for- 
give me, and I will go off somewhere and work 
till [ have paid for that watch, or bought a new 
one, if it takes all my life!” 

The struggle in the good man’s breast was 
over by this time. 

“Alfred,” he said, with kindly emotion, “come 
here.”” 

But at that moment Rust Aiken burst into the 
room. 

“Alf, come out! he whispered, drawing back 
at sight of the minister. ‘‘It’s all right!’ 

“What's all right?” Alfred wonderingly in- 
quired. 

“The watch!"’ said Rust, with joyfully-gleam- 
ing eyes. 

“The watch?” Alf exclaimed, springing wildly 
towards him. 

“Yes, I’ve been hunting everywhere for you; 
I've been here once before.” 

“Have you indeed got my watch?’ Mr. 
Whately demanded, making Rust come into the 
room. 

“Yes, sir,—no, sir,—I mean,” Rust stammered, 
in his excitement. ‘I'll tell you about it.” 

“Tell me, then, and be brief,” said the dom- 
inte. 

“Alf left me to stand guard while he went for 
the net,” began Rust, ‘and I thought he never 
would come back; but,” turning to Alf, “if 
you'll believe it, the shadow of the trees we were 
afraid of had just the opposite effect from what 
we expected. The glimmer was gone from the 
surface; the little floating particles down in the 
water no longer had the sun to light them up, 
and I conld sce’’-—— 

“The watch!’’ broke in Alfred, trembling now 
in a perfect ague-fit of joy. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Rust, “only just one 
little link of the chain, and that was partly hid- 
den by atoms of mud that had settled on it.” 

“Aud you dove for it?” 

“No, sir; I'd had fun enough diving.” 

“Then how did you get it?” 

“1 took your fish-pole, bound a hook fast to 
the end of it with a piece of my line, and” 
“And hooked up the watch!” said Alf. 

“Not exactly,” said Rust. “It wasn’t so easy 
a thing as vou imagine. Yon see, sir,"’—Rust 
addressed himself to the minister, who was lis- 
tening with deep interest,—“after I got the pole 


“Now he is 
I wish I was 





into the water, with the hook on it, I couldn’t 
see it, for it was dark-colored, and didn't shine 
like the gold chain.” 

“You couldn’t tell when the hook approached 
the link?” said Mr, Whately. 

“No, sir; and of course there was danger of 
stirring up the mud while I was reaching for it. 
So what did I do but wrap my handkerchiet 
around the end of the pole close to the hook. I 
could see that. Then I put the hook down,— 
down,—and touched something. 

“The water was muddied in a moment,” Rust 
wenton. “I couldn't see any more gold, but I 
had hooked something. And oh, didn’t I lift 
carefully? and wasn't my heart in my throat? 
and didn’t I tremble for fear the hook would 
pull out, or the thing I had canght would some- 
how get off again? But at last I could see it, 
watch-chain, seal and all, hanging by a single 
link! The next minute I had it in my hands, 
and—didn't you hear me shout? You might 
have heard me a mile!” 


“And where is the watch now?’ Mr. Whately 
asked. 


“When I took it ont and opened it,—the hun- | 


ter's cnse, you nnderstand,"’—said Rust, “it was 
going, but it must have been about two hours 
slow, so I knew some-water had got into the 
works. That, of course, was to be attended to 
the first thing. I carried my fish home, hoping 
I should meet Alf on the way, and then went to 
the jewellers as fast as I could with the watch. 
There it is now, and he says it won't be hurt 
at all.”” 

“You have done well, Rust,’’ snid the minis- 
ter; “you have fully atoned for the share you 
had in causing the accident.” 

“And I hope you forgive Alfred, too,” said 
Rust. “It was really my fault that he took the 
watch to the lake.” 

“I had already forgiven him in my heart,” 
said the old gentleman, ‘before you came in and 
said the watch was found. When I saw how 
trnly humble and penitent he was, I must have 
forgiven him, even if the logs had been ten times 
as great.’” 

“O Mr. Whately!" Alfred sobbed out, as he 
hid his face on the kind old man’s shoulder. 

“I see now why you didn't hoe the garden,” 
Mr. Whately continued, putting his arm affec- 
tionately around Alfred, ‘‘And I forgive that, 
too. Yer, and I am thankful that you did not 
try to shirk the respon ity for your conduct 
by any falsehood or evasion."” 

Rust looked down. The dominie proceeded, 
still caressing Alfred with his hand, 

“And now let this be a lesson to you both,— 
not to postpone your duties for self-gratification, 
but to attend cheerfully and faithfully to your 
duties first, and don’t take liberties with other 
people’s property. Borrowing in that reckless 
way is often a sure and straight road to ruin, 
Even this little thing might have proved your 
tuin, Alfred. Let us be thankful it is no worse.”” 

“Tam thankful,” said Alf, looking up. “I 
believe I was never so happy in my life!” 

“There's another thing for you to be proud 
of,” said Rust. ‘You've got the biggest bass 
over there at the lake that was ever canght out 
of it. He was so heavy I wouldn’t lug him 
away.” 

“I gave him to Uncle Soper,” said Alf. 
how did you get him?” 

“Why, you see,” said Rast, “when I grabbed 
the watch, I just threw the pole off, and the end 
went down into the water. Then, after I had 
been crazy over my luck for a minute or two, I 
thought of my handkerchief; but when I took 
up the pole, I found the hook in the end had 
caught something down by the tops of the fallen 
tree, It was your line; and when I got hold of 
that, I found your big fish at the other end of 


“Tf that wasn't luck!’ exclaimed Alf. ‘Well, 
I'm glad Uncle Soper has got pay for his trouble; 
but, as he said, our best fish is the goldfish. Oh, 
to think how we scooped up mud there to find 
it, and you had it all the time!” 

“Well, boys,” said Mr. Whately, smiling be- 
nignly, “vou have had a rather Incky day, after 
all, and [think neither of you will ever forget 
your adventure with the dominie’s watch.”’ 
e+ 

A NOBLE WOMAN'S WORK. 

A daughter of the great Dr. Chalmers, in the 
true greatness of bravely and perseveringly do- 
ing good, ix proving herself her father’s equal. 
Rev. Mr. Talmage states the following: 

“Tn one of the alleys ronning off from Fonn- 
tain Bridge, Edinburgh, a street crowded with 
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' drunkenness and pollution, is the low-roofed 
| building in whieh this good woman is spending 
her life to help men and women ont of their 
miseries, ‘ 

“Her chief work is with drunkards, their 





wives and danghters. 
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“In the winter, when the nights are long and 
cold, you may see Helen Chalmers, with her lan- 
tern, going through the lanes of the city, hunt- 
ing up the depraved and bringing them to her 
reform meetings. 

“Insult her, do they? Never! They would 
as soon think of pelting anangel of God. Fear- 
less and strong in the righteousness of her work, 
she goes up to a group of intoxicated men, 
shakes hands with them, aud takes them along 
to hear the Thursday night speech on temper- 


ance.” 
~~ 


A SHOT. 


Qvoth a wise man to a youth one day, 

“Tell me your aim in life, I pray.” 

“A mighty general I'd be,” 

Replied the youth, ambitiously, 

Then quoth the atripling of the sage, 

“Tell me your aim in your old age.” 

Then said the sage, a little tired, 

“Aim! Oh! Lhave no aim; I've fired.” 
—Harvard Crimson. 
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For the Companion. 
SWISS MUSLIN. 


If any girls ever were “‘loafing,” those four 
A. B.’s were that 14th of January. 

A. B. stood for academy boarders. The acad- 
emy was 4 girls’ institution, ina rural city. It 
had no boarding department proper, though 
every year, some half-dozen girls were received 
into the beautiful stone cottage occupied by the 
principal's family. 

There were five “‘cottage-girls,”” or A. B.'s, 
this year, and four of them were gathered in 
Lue Bower’s room. Two were tumbled on the 
bed, one was stretched out in a rocking-chair, 
and another was coiled up in another rocking- 
chair. Not one was doing anything better than 
yawning, or commenting lazily on the stupidity 
of boarding-school life, and the ‘‘hateful’’ char- 
acter of Latin and mathematics. 

In the midst of their lazy talk, an eager step 
was heard on the stairs. 

“There’s Jenn,” said Lue Bower, with new 
animation, ‘I hope she has a letter for me.”” 

“I hope she has one for me,”’ said each of the 
other girls. 

The two who were lying on the bed satup; the 
girl stretched in the rocker contracted ; the coiled- 
up one uncoiled, and placed her feet to the floor. 
All of them were expectant as Jenny Dole came 
into the room. 

“O girls,” she cried, ‘‘we're all five invited to 
Mrs. Bemnett’s party! Here are our cards,"’ 

“Goody, goody, goody!’ ‘Isn't that perfectly 
splendid?” ‘It’s just lovely!’ were the excla- 
mations that followed, each girl reaching out 
eager hands for the cards, 

“I don’t want to go,”’ said Kate Dryden. 

“Oh, Ido!” said Jenny Dole. “I'm just crazy 
to go!” 

“I'm worse than crazy; I'm dying to go!” 
said Lue Bower. 

“They say it’s to be the grandest affair that 
this city has ever known. Senator H— and 
Miss H—— are to be there, and Miss Kellogg, 
and a cousin of Gen. Grant’s.”” 

“I don't care so much about seeing them as 
the Cuban heiress with her diamonds,” said 
Alice Dean. 

“I want to see that youth from New York 
that’s heir to a million dollars,’'said Lue Bower. 

“I wouldn’t give a finger-snap to see him,” 
said Jenny. ‘‘He’s only seventeen years old, 
and dresses just like other boys. That's the 
trouble with boys; they all dress alike, A mil- 
lionnaire girl could give a hiut of her wealth in 
her dress, Mary Hopkins has been introduced 
to the millionnaire boy, and she says he isn’t a 
bit interesting,—that he’s positively flat.” 

“I should like to see Miss Kellogg, and hear 
her sing,’’ Kate Dryden said, ‘but I'm not go- 
ing to the party.” 

“But you must, my young friend,” said Jenny 
“Mra. Morton says she wants us all to go. It is 
snch an unnsual thing, you see, for boarding- 
school girls to be invited out toa grand party 
like this. Mrs. Morton says it’s such a compli- 
ment, she wants us all to go, and to look as well 
as we can." 

“We're invited just because Judge Bennett 
happens to be President of the academy trus- 
tees,"’ said Kate. ‘‘It's a compliment to the 
academy, and not tous. When I’m invited toa 
party, I prefer it should be on my own merits.’” 

“Well,” said Jenny, “I’m glad to be invited 
for any reason, We've been cooped up here since 
September, and I’m glad to get out and have one 
more look at the world before I kill myself 
studying. I'm going to the party.” 

Three other girls said in succession, “80am I?" 

“Of course,” said Kate Dryden, “I shall go if 
Mrs. Morton insists, but not otherwise.” 

These A. B.'s were all from wealthy families, 
Four of them had handsome and elaborate ward- 
robes. Kate Dryden's wardrobe was modest. 











It contained no velvets or satins, no heavy silks, 
or superb laces, or diamonds. It was abundant 
and tasteful, but so simple and subdited that she 
was nicknamed the ‘“‘little Quaker.” It had 
dresses of cashmere, muslin and linen; hate of 
soft felt and fine straw; good-fitting, unsoiied, 
modest-colored gloves; fresh ribbons; fine, sheer 
handkerchiefs,—all the essentials in abundance, 
and every garment well-fitting, well made; but 
there was not a showy thing or a pretentious one 
among them. 

In the main, Kate was satisfied with her ward- 
robe. She knew it was entirely respectable, and 
that it contained nothing that any girl need be 
ashamed of. But when it came toa toilet for 
Mrs. Judge Bennett's party, she decided at once 
that she would rather be left at home by the 
girls than to appear on that grand occasion as 
an exponent of her mother's theory on girls’ 
dressing. 

But Mrs. Morton insisted that Kate should 
accept Mrs. Bennett's invitation. Soa telegram 
was sent to the mother, asking what dress should 
be worn for the occasion. ‘‘Might she,’’ Kate 
telegraphed, ‘‘ordera blue satin, with trimmings 
of pink moss-rose buds?” 

The mother answered the telegram in person. 
After visiting the shops and dressmakers, a white 
Swiss muslin was selected. Jt was a marvel of 
fineness and smoothness, was made beautifully 
but simply, trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 
Hyacinths of a pale pink, for the throat aud 
brown hair, were to be the only ornaments. 

Kate's was the first of the girls’ dresses 
brought home. When she unwrapped it, and 
spread it upon the bed, Jenny Dole gave a shriek 
of admiration, while the other A. B.'s eagerly 
crowded forward with fervid exclamations. 

“Ian't ita beauty?” cried Lue Bower. 

“It's perfectly sweet!’ was Jenny Dole’s an- 
swering cry. 

“So pure!” said Fanny Patchin. 

“And innocent-looking,’’ said Alice Dean. 

“It's just too sweet,” Jenny added. ‘‘And too 
pure,” said Fanny. ‘‘And too lovely.” 

Kate began to feel complacent towards the 
dress; indeed, there was a glow of pleasure at 
her heart. 

But the feeling had a short life. Jenny Doles 
dress was brought home, —a rose satin, with 
crepe lisse overdress, and I.ue Bower's light blue 
silk, with white lace drapings, and Fanny Patch- 
in’s,—a sea-green silk, trimmed with white vel- 
vet; and Alice Dean’s,—she was a brunette, and 
promised to look superb in orange satin and 
black lace. 

Kate's spirits fell below zero, as one after an- 
other of these elegant dresses were displayed. 
How poor her Swiss muslin looked! How 
cheap! 

“J wish IT didn’t have to go! I wish I didn’t 
have to go!’ she kept saying, over and over, 
with a deep sinking of her heart. When she 
went down to tea on the evening of the party, 
she wished that something would happen; any- 
thing to furnish an excuse for her staying at 
home. 

“If I could have a splitting headache,” she 
thought, ‘ora hard toothache, or tumble down 
stairs and dislocate something or other, I would 
not have to go. T almost wish the dress would 
catch fire and burn up,—the mean, cheap thing! 
It will make me look like a milkmaid. 

“I do wish mamma would give up her theories 
about school-girl simplicity. People think sim- 
plicity the argument and the disguise for pover- 
ty,—a ruse to excuse cheapness, Girls wore 
Swiss muslin when she was young, and her 
mind has never got beyond it. There's no good 
reason why I should not have as handsome 
dresses as any of these girls, and I ought to have 
them,”” 

The hour for dressing was an hour of excite- 
ment with the A. B.’s. There were four such 
eager talkers that Kate Dryden's quiet was 
scarcely observed. But with all their eager talk, 
the four other girls did not neglect to speak re- 
assuring words about the Swiss muslin, Kate 
was over and again reminded that it was pretty, 
and sweet, and pure, and simple, lovely, and 
dainty, and unpretending, and poetical, and fall 
of sentiment. 

“IT see through their talk,” Kate said to her 
heavy heart. “They think they must talk that 
way to reconcile me to the horrid cress.” 

When Jenny fastened the pale hyacinths in 
Kate’s brown hair, she made some rapturous ex- 
clamations about their exquisite tint, and that 
of the gloves, 

Kate did not reply. She was too unhappy. 
She went and stood by the door leading into 
Alice Dean’s room. She meant to stand there 
while she waited for the carriage and the hour 
for leaving. She would not sit down unnecessa- 
for fear of mussing her dress. The deor 











ightly ajar, and she heard Lue Bower say, 
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“Her dress is pretty, but for such an occasion, 
I don't think it's dressy enough.” 

“{ don’t either,” Alice answered. 
doubtful if even mine is.” 

“Oh, yours is just gorgeous! Kate's would 
be nice for a lawn festival, or a little summer 
tea-party, but fof Judge Bennett’s——and she 
isn’t going to wear a single piece of jewelry. 
She'll look so plain.” 

Kate suddenly sat down. ‘What difference 
will it make if I do muss my dress?’ she 
thought. 

When the girls had arrived at Judge Bennett's, 
and had been presented to the hostess, Kate got 
away as quickly as she could into a corner be- 
hind a group of elegantly-dressed ladies. There 
was a table in the corner, with a pyramid of 
flowers on it, and a chair beside it. 

Kate slipped into the chair, wishing she could 
get under the table. As it was, she crowded 
the chair as close up as possible, got as well 
under the table as she could, leaned back be- 
hind the flowers, and felt somewhat better. 

She sat watching the movement and the! 
brightness of the large company of guests, until 
it was announced that Miss Kellogg was to sing 
‘Then she came out from her hiding-place, and! 
joined the crowd that pressed towards the mu- 
sit-room. For some brief happy moments, she 
forgot her Swiss muslin dress in following the 
enchanting song. When the singing was over/ 
and she was making again for her shelter, she 
felt a touch, and turning, saw Mrs. Morton and 
the young millionnaire from New York. 

“Mr. Forbes wishes to be presented to you, 
Miss Dryden,” said Mrs, Morton. 

Though he was a millionnaire, he looked as 
boyish as any other boy of seventeen, and seemed 
rather awkward. He offered his arm, and Kate 
put her hand through the bow, looking as if she 
had rather die: realizing that, as the million- 
naire’s partner, she would become one of the 
Most conspicuous among the guests, 

“All the other ladies are so old," said the 
millionnaire boy in explanation of his having 
asked an introduction. ‘I guess you're the only 
girl here in the teens."’ 

“Oh, no,” said Kate, “there are four other 
girls here from our school that are as young a8 
Tam” 

“I haven’t seen them. Where are they?! 
asked the lad, looking about. : 

“There they are,’ said Kate, nodding to the 
left, where the four A. B.'s were grouped to- 
gether. All the evening, they had been shying} 
away from Kate's Swiss muslin. 

“Why, are they schoul-girls?’”’ said the boy, 
staring. ‘They look like dowagers. They 
aren't dressed like girls. That's not the way! 
for girls to dress.”’ 2 

Kate was amused at this boyish frankness. 

“Young girls ought to dress simply, as you 
are dressed. My mother would never let my 
sister dress like that. It isn't good taste.”” 

“Perhaps your sister is younger than we girls, 
are,” said Kate. | 

“She's my age; she's my twin sister. And! 
you say they are school-girls?” he continued, ! 
naively, returning to his subject. ‘Such dresses 
for school-girls! Pshaw!" Z 

“I think those dresses are pretty,’’ Kate said, ; 
feeling a little dash of generous resentment at | 
this criticism of her friends, while pleased with) 
the approval of her Swiss muslin, and amused 
at the millionnaire’s boyishness. 

“Yes,” he said, “they're pretty enough, but; 
they aren't suitable, don’t you sec? That's} 
what's the matter.”” 

Kate's heart had risen to a very comfortable | 
state of feeling abont her Swiss muslin, when 
she suddenly thought, ‘Oh, but he's just a boy; | 
he's a stupid! he is flat, as Mary Hopkins said 
He doesn’t know anything about girls’ dresses.” 

Later in the evening, when many of the guests ; 
had left the gathering, Judge Bennett, sitting in 
the spacious library, with a few dozen of the 
company, said that, in his opinion, dancing was 
not as good sport as the games of forfeit which 
the young people played when he was a boy. 

“You're right, judge,” said Mrs. Gen. S—. 
“What fun I have had, playing those games! I 
should enjoy a game of kitchen furniture, even 
uow.”” 

“Then let’s have a game,” said the judge, 
with enthusiasm, 

The proposition was received with applause, 
and speedily the fine ladies and dignified gentle- 
men had named themselves, ‘‘Stove,” ‘‘Grid- 
iron,” “Pothooks,” ‘‘Shovel,”’ “Poker,” “‘Skil- 
let,” “Quart-Cup,”’ ‘Flat-Iron,”’ etc., and were 
heartily engaged in a vociferous game of “kitchen 
furniture.” 

Kate and her Swiss muslin figured in the 
game, and after a while there came for hera sn- 
preme moment. A certain forfeit was to be re- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to that lady in the room who was moat tastefully 
dressed. As Kate heard this sentence, she col- 
ored a little at thought that her Swiss muslin 
would be brought under inspection- before a de- 
cision would be reached. 

“I'm a conscientious man, even when I'm at 
at play,” said Senator H—, getting to his feet, 
for he was the owner of the forfeit. 

“There are two toilets here which I have 
specially remarked this evening for their fault- 
less taste. One has artistic magnificence,"’— 
here he bowed to a regally-dressed lady,—‘“‘the 
other has the beauty of simplicity and of fit 
ness;”’ and here he turned, and to Kate's intense 
surprise, made her a low salutation 

And from dozens of assenting voices there 
came cries of “Right!” ‘Hea “Good!” 

The other four A. B’s heard and saw, and all 
five learned a lesson that night better than many 
that are found in their school-books. 


a oo 
A DONATION PARTY. 


They carried pie to the parson’s house, 
Aiud scattered the floor with crumbs, 

Ans marked the leaves of his choicest books 
With the prints of their greasy thumbs, 


They piled hie dishes high and thick 

ith a lot of unhenl hy cake, 

While they gobbled the buttered toast and rolls 
Which the parson’s wife did make. 


Next day the parson went down on his knees, 
With his wife,--but not to pray, 

Ob, no. ‘twas t) scrape the grease and dirt 
From the carpet and stairs away. 


—_+e—___ 
For the Companion. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

In the year 1790, when Western New York was 
first colonized by white settlers, three brothers, 
named Clark, from Vermont, settled on a small 
farm in Erie County. As sawed lumber was then 
very scarce, they built a saw-mill on the Cayuga 
Creek, which ran through a portion of their land, 
and in addition to farm labor they sawed out planks 
in their mill, These they floated down streaw, and 
sold to parties who could afford the luxury of a 
boarded house, in piace of ‘the usaal log hut with 
clay-Alled chinks 

Their nearest white neighbor resided three miles 
west, down the creek, while two miles south was an 
encampment of ten or twelve so-called friendly 
Indians, who lived on the plunder they stole impar- 
tially from the settlers within a radius of twenty 
wiles. 

One Sunday in September the brothers who usu- 
ally kept the Sabbath by remaining in doors, were 











« startled by the barking of their dog. On going out 


to the door, they saw, half way to the creek, an Ind- 
ian and two squaws. The latter were carrying be- 
tween them a heavy sack of corn, which they bad 
evidently just stolen from the corn crib near the 
cabin. 

The two younger brothers, George and Dantel. ac. 
companied by thetr dog, started at once in pursuit, 
while Ebenezer, the oldest, who was aiso the moat 
reckless, ran back to the house for hia gun. 

The two white men overtook the Indians on the 
bank of the creek, which there sloped down almost 
perpendicularly for eight or ten feet. The squawa 
were on the point of throwing their burden over 
the bank when the onslaught of the dog caused them 
to drop it and spring behind their companion for 
safety. a 

The dog—a fierce mastiff—rushed at him and re- 


ceived a death-blow from his tomahawk. Filled , 


with rage, George sprang upon the Indian, and both 
rolled over the bank together, while the tomahawk 
flew from the hand of the savage a distance of sev- 
eral feet. 

When they reached the creek-bed, which was 
nearly dry, the white man was on top, but he had 
hardly recovered his breath wlien the two squaws 
fell upon him tooth and nail, and but for the inter- 
ference of Daniel, would have scratched all the skin 
from his face. 

Daniel, having drawn the fury of the dusky ladies 
upon himself, was having his hands fall in defend- 
ing himself, when the hot-blooded Ebenezer, an 
gered by the sight of the dead dog, leaped over the 


bank with a double-barreled shot-gun. At sight of , 


him the squaws walked hastily away, but quickened 
their speed to a run when he fired a charge over 
their heads. 

George’s captive was then let up, and after re- 
ceiving a severe admonition (of which he did not 
understand a word), was allowed to depart, which 
he did very hurriedly. The brothers then dragged 
the corn back to their crib, and supposed they had 
heard the last of the matter. 

In this they were mistaken. The same afternoon, 
towards evening, two Indians appeared and de- 
manded the blanket which the squaws had used to 
carry the corn in. This was refused them, and they 
wrathfully departed. 

‘The next evening, Monday. when the cattle came 
up from the pasture, where they roamed during the 
day, the “bell-ox” was not with them, and Danicl, 
thinking he might have become wired, started into 
the woods to look for the animal. 

He had not gone far when he heard the tinkling 
of the bell. He followed the sound for a quarter of 
amile. All the time it seemed to keep about the 
same distance in front of him, though he increased 
his speed to a run. 

It was becoming dark, and he was on the point of 
giving up the chase, as he thought no harm would 








deemed by the owner’s bowii 


in his best style | come to the beast, for it certainly was not wired, 


when he heard a stick crack behind him. Turning 
quickly, he saw a dusky figure dart behind a tree. 

In a moment bis situation flashed upon him. ‘The 
Indians had driven the ox before bim to draw hin 
into ambush, and the savage had crept up behind to 
cut off bis escape in case of his turning back. 

Unused to scenes of danger, his peril paralyzed 
him, but for an instant only. Then he turned to 
the right and made for the creek at his best speed, 
while two or three arrows whistled near him. 

It was now quite dark, and the Indians were 
obliged to follow him by sound only till he reached 
the clearing. He looked back but once, and esti- 
mated his pursuers to be eight or ten in number. 

Giving up his hopes of reaching the house, he 
turned towards the saw-mull. This, as well og the 
house, had been titted to withstand hostile attacks, 
and in it there was kept a gan. He reached the 
mill ahead of the savages, threw open the door, shut 
it and slammed the bar down as the foremost Indian 
ran against it. 

With his courage revived by comparative safety, 
Daniel took down the gan, which was ready loaded, 
and fired it in the direction of the Indians, in order 
to let them know he was armed 

He then felt for the ammunition in its usual place 
when, to his horror, he found it had been removed, 
and remembered he had carried it away but a few 
days before. 

He then groped about for an axe, which he finally 
found, and sat down in the darkness to await devel- 
opments 

Suddenly. a bright glare lit up the gloom, and he i 
knew the savages had tired the pile of debris which ; 
lay close to the mill. The will itself, though firmly 
built, was dry, and would burn like tinder. 

It was but a few minutes before the fire reached 
the building. 

The young man in the meantime had been lying 
thinking of some way of escape, though his chance 
of escaping seemed almost hopeless, for the place 
could be easily surrounded by the savages 

Nevertheless, a plan occurred to him. He wasa 
good swimmer, and if he could only open the big 
gate from the flume, the water wouid fill up the 
creek-bed below in a few seconds, and he stood a 
good chance of being able to swim through his ene- 
mies in the confusion and darkness. 

‘The gate was held in place by a “tail,” which was 
kept in position by a pin driven through it. To let 
the water escape, it was only necessary to drive this 
pin out, when the gate woukt fall, and be carried 
down by the water. | 

The fire made it so light outside that he could not 
hope to drive the pin out without being seen, and 
his onty other resource was to saw the “tail” off be- 
low the cross-bar to which he was confined. 

He took a smal! hand-saw, which was used in the 
nui! to even off the log butts, and leaped into the 
saw-pit. Here he took his superfluous clothing, 
and silently let himself into the water, still holding 
the saw, and swam towards the gate. ‘ 

He had not accomplished half the distance when 
he was discovered, and three or four of the savages 
plunged into the water after him. There was no 
time for thought, and the young man turned, gained 
the saw pit, and dove from it into the fume and un- 
der the axle of the unll-wheel. 

He came up under the burning buiiding, entirely 
baffling his pursuers, and ran down the creek-ted 
till he came opposite his brother's hut. | 

Between him and the hut was a stump-lot, and he 
carefully crawled intc it, keeping on the shadowy 
side of the stuwps for the burning mill made it 
almost as bright as day). In this manner, he en- 
deavored to reach the hut. 1 

He had accomplished haif the distance when he | 
heard the sharp report of a rifie, and cautiously 
‘ifted his head to reconnoitre. The sight filled him 
with dismay, for between him and the house were 
five or s1x savages, and while he looked, a puff of 
smoke came from the window, followed by another 
rifle-crack, which did not seem to have any effect. 
Thongh the Indians retreated, a few rode back. 

Daniel was determined to go for help to their 
Neighbor Bower. down the creek, who, with his two 
sons, he thought, would be able to vanquish the few 
savages who surrounded the hut, after which it 
would be an easy matter to dispose of the rest. 

He silently wade bis way to the Indian path along 
the Cayuga, and as soon as he got out of hearing, 
started on arun, which he kept up till his neighbor's 
farm was reached. 

He found them at home, and they immediately 
prepared to accompany him back, and furnished 
him with a shot-gun, their only extra fire-arm. 

The four men soon traversed the three miles be- 
tween the two farms, but when they reached the 
place, the savages had left, and the smouldering ru- 
ins of the mill were the only evidence of their visit. 

Daniel found his brothers just starting to look for 
him. The Indians bad surrounded their hut soon 
after setting fire to the mill, and had made several 
unsuccessful attempts to fire it. 

The following morning, the six men made a raid 
on the Indian camp, but found it deserted by the say- 
ages, and only occupied by a couple of half-starved 
dogs. Later, they received news that the same body 
of savages had gone through the Cayuga Valley, 
enstward, plundering and depredating as they went. 

The Clarks did not rebuild their mill, and the re- 
moval of the ruina, but a few years since, brought 
to light this account of its destruction. 
eo 


An ANMMAL-Lovina Krina.—The old King of 











Oude lives in Calentta on an allowance of six hun 
dred thousand dollars from the English Government. 
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chair, and spends a good part of hisincome in buying 
animals. He has a collection of snakes, and is fond 
of a peculiar kind of pigeon—one with a blue eye— 
which he is assured will bring him good luck, and 
which he will buy, even at au extravagant pric 
He recently paid tive thousand dollars for such a 
bird on the advice of a holy Bramin, who is said 
to have had an interest in the sale. Not long 
since, the King made a purchase of tigers, and was 
about to buy a new and choice lot, when the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor interfered, and said that His Maj- 
esty had tigers enough. , 


For the Companion. 
KITCHEN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden is an outgrowth of the Kin- 
dergarten, and is a very practical branch. It isa 
school for teaching young girls all the duties of 
housemaids except cooking. It remains for the 
cooking-schools to give the finishing touches to this 
eminently practical education, and when the girls 
are graduated from both schools, they will be fit to 
enter any family, and to command comfortable 
wages. . 

So successful has Miss Huntington's experimental 
school at New York proved, that a wealthy lady of 
Boston bas been moved to try the same experiment 
in her own city, and she has already established two 
schools, which she maintains entirely at her own 
expense, providing the apparatus, hiring the teachers 
and paying the pianist. 

One of these Boston schools is at the Children’s 
Mission, for the children of the destitute,on Tremont 
Street; the other at the North End Mission, on 
North Street, one of the worst localities in the city, 
and where the children have no opportunities to 
learn anything that is not vicious; and where, too, 





the work promises to be doubly successful, by teach- _ 


ing these children a way of making honest livings, 
and growing into a self-respecting womanhood. 

It is very interesting to witness one of the lessons, 
and see the eagerness of the children, and the quick- 
ness with which they learn. As may be imagined, 
there are many things among their tiny utensils 
which they have never seen, nor even heard of be- 
fore, but they seldom require to be told their nan 
or use more than once. 

The first lesson which I attended was the one in 
which the girls are tuught to set and clear away 
table and wash dishes. 

There stood before the teacher twenty-four little 
girls, from eight to twelve years of age, neatly 
dressed in print dresses, large white aprons, and 
white mustin caps. I was told by the teacher that 
the contrast between their appearance that day and 
the first day they came was marvellous. 

Then they were in every degree of filth and rags; 
but she insisted on clean hands and faces, and 
smooth hair, and when at the second lesson they 
came as she had requested, they were taken up 
stairs into the mission rooms and dressed in the 
neat print dresses which the teacher ad brought. 
‘When they came down again, the aprons and caps 
were given them to put on.* 

Please remember that I am speaking now of the 
North End. The girls at the Children’s Mission 
were cleanly and much better taught, and the only 
needs to be supplied to them were the aprons and 
caps. 

The Table Drill. 

At one side of the room, a few feet apart, stoad 
two Kindergarten tables, and around each one stood 
twelve low arm-chairs, ready for the little workers 
to sit in. 

Ata signal frow the teacher the pianist strikes a 
single chord, and the girls stand quietly with hands 
at their sides, and their eyes on the teacher. 

Another signal, and the pianist strikes up a merry 
march, the children go through some pretty march- 
ing figures, and take their places ut the tables, 

Atachord from the piano they seat themselves. 
Each child is given an oval table-board and two 
boxes, one containing dishes, the other tablecloth, 
napkins, knives and forks. ‘Tbe dish-box is placed 
upside down with the cover started. 

‘At the first chord from the piano each one moves 
her small box to the left of her board; at the second 
she places her large box at the right; at the third 
chord each draws off the cover of her small box, and. 
places it in the centre of the table; at the fourth she 
places the large box-cover on the top of the small 
one; at the fifth all lift the large boxes carefully, 
and place them under their table-boards, and there 
they are a series of miniature dining-tables waiting 
to be laid. 

At the seventh chord the table-covers are put on. 
It would surprise you to see how few can adjust the 
cloth properly the first time trying. The teacher 
generally finds it necessary to explain that the long 
seam should always run lengthwise through the 
centre of the table. 

The children are then taught the name of each 
article and its use, and as they lay the table, they 
repeat in concert: 

“These represent little breakfast-tables. This is 
the coffee-pot; it should always be scalded before 
the coffee is put in.” (I wish there had been train- 
ing-schools when the ordinary servant-girls were 
young). 

“This is the sugar-bowl; it should always be filled 
when taken from the table. This is the milk-pitcher. 

“This is the water-pitcher. These are the tea- 
spoons, These are the cups and saucers. These are 
the knives; they should be placed at the right hand 
with the sharp edge turned towards the plater. 

“This is the glass, This is the fork; we eat with 





He is so fut that he cannot move about except in a 


the fork. - 
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“These are the napkins,” etc., ending with, 


“These are the breakfast-plates; they should | and make the house tidy. 


always be hot.’’ 


Won’t some master of the future thank the| singing and piano-playing, for this helps not 


Kitchen Garden for this last suggestion? 

The girls go to work in the most business-like 
manner, each one trying to make her table look 
the best, and the precision with which they ar- 








THE GIRLS AT THE TABLE. 


range everything ix really wonderful. They re- 
member what is told them, and when they are 
asked to repeat what they have learned, they do 
it with the utmost accuracy. 

Having got the tables nicely lnid, the next 
thing is to clear them away and wash the dishes. 

They are taught to first put away all articles 
that belong in the closet and sideboard, such as 
the castor, sugar-bowl, and the like; then to col- 
lect the soiled silver,.forks and spoons, in a 
pitcher of hot water, and then to arrange the 
dishes for washing, piling plates nently by them- 
selves, and the cups and saucers by themselves, 
also. 

The tablecloths are then folded; five little 
girls arise, distribute the dish-pans, and take 
their seats. The order in which they wash the 
dishes is given in the following rhyme, which 
they sing before they commence the work: 


“First the glasses,—wash them well; 
If you do them nicely, all can tell. 
Then the silver must be bright; 

Work away with all your wight. 

Now the pitchers come the next; 
Cleanest things first,—that's your text. 
Cups and saucers follow now; 

You need to rinse them; you know how. 
Last the dish-pans scald and dry, 

Hang towels on the clothes-line high.” 


After the dishes are washed, a chord is struck 
on the piano, and the small boxes are covered; 


the dish-pan is placed on the small box, the large | 


box is taken from under the board on it, the 
dishes are packed into it, and it is covered. The 
small box with the dish-pan on top is placed on 
the board beside the large one. 

The children rise, each holding her own board 
and boxes, march to the closet with the articles, 
put them in place, then march back to their 
seats. Each movement is made at a signal from 
the piano, and the same lively march which con- 
ducted them at first to their seats is played while 
they are going to and from the closet. 

Now that the work is done, the play begins. 
The girls form into a square, and under the 
direction of the teacher perform some calisthenic 
exercises. 

They then form in two circles, one within the 
other, leaving a path between the two. One 
little girl, who has been chosen from her mates, 
walks in and out round the path, singing,— 


“Go round and ronnd the valley, 
Tam gathering flowers to-day; 
Go iu and out the bushes, 

Go back and face your sister, 
You are gathering flowers to-day. 
I wish iny flowers to show you, 
Iam gathering tlowers to-day.” 

As she finishes her song, she stops in front of 
companion, shakes hands with her and takes 
her place, while she in turn goes “through the 
bushes.”” 

After this there is another calisthenic exercise, 
and then the children are sent home, having had 
a lovely time. 

‘This is only one lesson. They are tanght to 
make beds,—having for this purpose dolls’ bed- 
steads of black walnut, with all the clothing, 
even to pillow and xheet-spreads, 

In connection with sweeping floors, they have 
some very pretty exercises with the brooms. 


They wash and iron, dust, wait at table and on 
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the door, lay fires, select meats, scrub, and clean, 


All are taught in the same pleasant way, with 


only to make the lessons pleasant, but to fix 
them in their minds. 

The school at the Children’s Mission can be 
visited any Saturday morning at ten, and the 
North Street school the saine day of the week at 
three in the afternoon. The teacher at either 
would make you weleome, and you could judge 
for yourselves whether this teaching was really 
“worth while.” 





Tam sure you will agree with me that it is one 
of the most useful charities ever inaugurated, 


for it helps, by teaching, those it benefits to help 
themselves, and that, it seems to me, is charity 
in its truest sense. SaLiie Joy WHITE. 
tO 
CUTTING THE ISTHMUS OF 
DARIEN. 

It seems hardly possible that a large sailing 
ship, going from New York to San Francisco, 
could pay 4 t-llof four thousand dollars to cross 
the Isthmus of Darien by a canal, and yet save 
® good deal of money by doing so. 

By going through such a canal, the ship would 
avoid a sail round South America, say nine thou- 
sand miles, equai to three voyages across the 
Atlantic, As this usually requires three or four 
months, the ship would save the wages and 
board of a crew of twenty persons for that time, 
besides a large sum in sails and paint, and gen- 
eral wear and tear. 

A suit of sails fora large ship costs three or 
four thousind dollars, and they wear ont with 
surprising rapidity. Away goes a mainsail in « 
gust of wind, ‘Eight hundred dollars gone!’’ 
says the captain. 

The canal would save one-half the insurance 
upon vessel and cargo, and a great sum in in- 
terest. A big ship may have half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of cargo on board, all of which lies 
dead and useless while it is battened down under 
hatches. Now, four per cent. of half a million 
is a large sun of money. 

When such a canal is finished, a Yankee 
schooner can slip out of the Merrimac with a 
load of apples, boots and wash-tubs, and in 
thirty days its captain can be selling them in 
Peru. 

Cannot we afford, then, to dig this canal? It 
could be done for the sum that used to be spent 
in the late war in forty days, One hundred j 
and twenty millions is a liberal estimate. Pi- 
zarro saw the need of sucha canal three hundred 
and forty years ago, when he lived upon the 
isthmus; and who can look upon the map and 
not feel what a boon it would be to the whole 
family of man, to have that thirty-mile obstruc- 
tion taken out of one of the world’s great high- 
ways? 

Giant Difficulty interposes. The Siamese twins 
were connected only by an isthmus not much 
thicker than a baby’s arm; but you see it held 
them together all their lives. The isthmns that 
joins these two continents like a ligament, is an 
extremely rough, tough and unmanageable piece 
of ground, full of creeks and rivers, with a chain | 
of mountains running through it, part of the 
atupendons mountain system that extends from 
Alaska to Patagonia. 

Its climate is tropical. 
streams run low or dry up. In winter, they are 
rushing torrents. In some places, the mountains 
rise to the height of twelve thousand feet, twice; 
as highas Mt. Washington: in others, their height 
for many miles averages below a thousand feet, 
and occasionally falls to three hundred. The 
isthmus varies in width from two hundred miles 
to twenty-eight miles. 

Nine different routes were under considera- | 
tion by a convention of engineers and naval 
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officers that recently sat in Paris; but they may 
be divided into two sets or systems. 

One set was baxed on the idea of making use 
of the rivers and lakes of the isthmus; connect- 
ing them by the propused canal, and raising ves- 
sels to the different levels by locks. Thexe were 
rejected. ‘Tropical rivers are as untamable as 
tropical wild beasts; besides it would have taken 
a ship from two to six days to get from ocean to 
ocean in that way. 

The other set of schemes proposed a cut across 
the isthmus at or near the place where it is nar- 
towest. Mr. Kelly, of New York, a gentleman 
of fortune, who has spent many years in inves- 
tigating the practicability of digging this canal, 
was in favor of taking the bull by the horns, and 
cutting the isthmus at the precise spot where it 
ig narrowest. His plan required the excavation 
of a tunnel seven miles long, through the moun- 
tains, and high enongh to admit the passage 
through it of the tallest ship. 

“The winter torrents,"’ said Admiral Selfridge, 
U. S.N., *‘will fill your tunnel full of water."” 

That plan was rejected, and the convention, 
after two weeks’ debate, recommended an open 
canal, running nearly parallel to the present rail- 
road from Aspinwall to Panama. This canal 
would be about forty-five miles long, and it was 
said would not probably detain a vessel more 
than one day, 

The public will soon hear more of this matter 
from M. Lesseps, a French gentleman who car- 
ried through the Suez Canal, and who has now 
turned his attention to the Darien project. 





—+o+—- 
INVISIBLE BATTLES, 


Oh, not upon fortified hill or fletd, 

Where foemen ineet with anbre and shield, 
Are mightiest battles fought! 

Not amid. warfare's wild alarms, 

In the roar of cannon, the clash of arma, 
‘Are grandest victories wrought! 


Look abroad into the earth's and homes, 
Where fierce temptation stealthily comes, 
Followed by wan despair; 
Where soils are assailed by some merciless foe, 
By sin, by hollow-eyed want or woe, 
‘And inark the conflicts there! 


Only God aud His angels pure 
Ever can know what they endure 
Who cope with these imseen foes; 
Only heaven, with its infinite rest 
Can aymbol the pence of the victor’s breast 
When these perilous conflicts close. 








a ee 
“THE COUNTRY WEEK.” 
This country may, as our reformers sometimes 
‘, be given up to fraud and corruption, but 
assuredly nothing takes root and grows in it as 
certainly and swiftly as a pure, good idea. For 
example: 

“The Country Week,” as it is called, had, we 
believe, its inception in Boston, in 1875. It was 
started by a well-known Unitarian minister and 
his sister. 

For two years they did all the work them- 
selves, making glad the hearts of scores of poor 
little city waifs, by securing the means of their 
conveyance to suburban farms and woods for a 
week or more, and bringing them back to the 
city with a fresh supply of health and happiness. 

About the same time a Quaker lady,—whose 
poems and stories should make all children and 
childlike people her friends,—while passing 
through a wretched quarter of Philadelphia, on 
a hot summer's day, was shocked by the wretch- 
edness of the poor little children, cooped up dur- 
ing the sultry days in the cellars and the courts 
that she passed. 

All the wonder and magic of the great bounti- 
ful summer was outside, but they saw nothing 
of it but the sun glaring remorselessly on baking 
bricks and stagnant pools. She took two of the 
wan little wretches home to her own beautiful 
country-place, and for a fortnight they ran wild 
through hills and woods, orchards and gardens. 

Then she brought a mother with a teething 
baby: then two tired, worn-out shop-girls. The 
neighbors followed her example. 

The next summer so many of the good farmers 
near Philadelphia were anxious to help, that she 
made weekly visits to the city to bring out the 
children whom her friends had collected at the 
depot, and to return those whose visit was over. 

But mere individual effort is apt to be uncer- 
tain and limited, hence the value of regular or- 
ganization. Consequently, in 1877, the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Union commenced the 
work through an efficient committee of ladies, 
and eight hundred and sixty-one guests were 
given the privilege of the “Week,” many, in- 
deed, making a much longer visit. Last year 
the number was one thousand and forty-six, 
including many poor, hard-working women. 
Efforts are being made in Boxton this season to 
greatly augment these figures. 

The railroads centring in Philadelphia and 
New York have offered to transport into the 
country, children from the slums of those cities 
free of charge. Committees of good women are 


formed to gather them up, distribute them, col- 
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lect money for their board when necessary, ari 
return them safely. 

-It is probable that before fall thousands <: 
these little ones whom the world has used « 
hardly will taste the pure air, and have their fr: 
glimpse of the beauty which God has given the 
world. Many of them make life-long frierd- 
ships among the kind country people, and in the 
case of teething children, many lives have been 
saved by this simple charity. 

“So ahines a good deed in n naughty world.” 








—_——+9r- 
THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Some racy stories are yet extant in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania of the old Methodist and Presbyterian 
clergymen, who, when the country was first settled. 
used to wander up and down the wilderness, lik+ 
Elijab, preaching and warning the ungodly. 

One of the most noted was Lorenzo Dow, whv. it 
is said, once followed a robber into the forest, ar- 
rested him single-handed, brought him into “meet- 
ing,” set him in front of the pulpit, and preached 
the terrors of the Judgment to him until the peor 
wretch fell on his knees and confessed where he had 
hidden the booty. 

On another occasion, Dow had a public argument 
with a man who professed infidelity. The good v1 
preacher's righteous rage waxed hotter and thotter, 
until, exclaiming, “Vengeance is the Lord's, bot 
He chooses his instruments,” he leaped from the 
pulpit, and then and there gave the astonished scoff. 
er a sound threshing. 

Another godly old man was troubled with a most 
vicious, scurrilous wife. He bore her revilings 
meekly for years, until, one day, finding the cow 
dead in the barn-yard, a way of escape sugge-ted 
itself to him. He brought her out, placed her at 
the head of the cow, and he stood at its feet. 

“I promised to bear with you, Peggy, till death us 
did part,” he said. ‘Now I'm free!” and he walked 
away, never to return, 

A diary kept by one of these primitive pastors is 
still extant, and isa curious record of humble, un- 
flinching faith in God in petty trials. “Cannot go 
to Synod without a hat,” is one entry. “Have no 
hat at all. Mentioned it in my prayer to-night. So 
did wife.” 

‘A week later, he writes, “Have no hut yet. al- 
though I have spoken to the Lord about it evers day. 
Must go bareheaded, and humble my vanity." How- 
ever, the next day he writes, “Rec'd $2 from Joseph 
Wight. Boughta hat. Lam thankful to Him who 
sent it.” 

‘These men were ignorant, probably, but they made 
up in sincerity and zeal what they lacked in educa- 
tion, They had, too, shrewdness, experience and 
virtue, and were usually the advisera, the *ense- 
carriers,” to use a homely term, for large districta of 
country. “The minister” settled many a dispnte, 
quieted many a domestic feud which now would end 
in a law-suit or a divorce. 


fa ge 


FOLLY AND ITS BITTERNESS. 


A pretty, gentle-looking girl of sixteen found her 
way one day lately, just as night was falling, toa 
police-station in New York, and asked for shelter. 
She was exbausted with long weeping and hunger. 

One of the officers took her home to the protection 
of his wife, and she told her story to the good wom- 
an. She was a school-girl, the child of a respectable 
family in Connecticut, and had fallen in love with a 
young lad in the academy who was scarcely older 
than herself. 

When her parents reasonably urged that she 
should attend for two or three years to her books 
and her home duties, prepare herself, in short, for 
the work of her life before thinking uf marriage, 
she rebelled against them as hard-hearted and cruel. 
“Nature,” she said, “drove her into the arms of 
Albert,” and to Albert she went. 

‘The young lovers maddened themselves by writing 
bad verses, gazing at the moon, and by tragic denan- 
clations of their parents and teachers, and finally 
resolved to elope. They went to New York with 
precisely thirty dollars between them, and no trade, 
knowledge of business, or any possible means of 
earning a living. 

‘They both at first intended to be married, but the 
boy grew frightened as the thirty dollars melted 
away, and refused to send for a clergyman. The 
silly, romantic girl, who had turned her back on 
father and mother to put her fate in the hands of a 
cowardly scoundrel, was left by him after a week, 
penniless and friendless in the streets of New York. 
She was rescued from utter ruin by the police, and 
sent back, sfill a mere child, to drag out a long, 
binsted life in the home which she had made 
wretched. 

Love is the purest and noblest feeling in our nat- 
ure, and any woman’s life is incomplete without it; 
but a woman's love is a very different thing from 
the sickly, romantic passions which lead school-girls 
to trample on common-sense, the affection and obe- 
dience due to their parents, and at last virtue. Such 
a course invariably ends in tragedies like that of 
this ruined girl. 

og 
AWED BY AN EMPRESS. 


A loyal citizen of the United States can hardly 
appreciate the reverence with which the loyal sab- 
Ject of a monarch regards his sovereign. The re 
publican believes that all men shonld be politically 
free and equal, while in the eyes of the monarchist 
“such divinity doth hedge a king” as not only to 
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awe those whom he rales, but to justify him in rul- 
ing them. An amusing incident once occurred at 
the Court of St. Petersburg, which illustrates a mon- 
archist’s reverence for a sovereign. 

‘The Empress Elizabeth was fond of calling incog- 
nita at the houses of her noble ladies when some 
fainous person was visiting them, She delighted to 
reinain hidden behind one of her maids of honor, 
and see and hear the famous lion. 

On one occasion, during the wars of Napoleon, a 
handsome Tyrolese, Franz Jubile, who had acquired 
fame as n leader of his people, was visiting the house 
of the Duchess of Wurtemberg. The Empress, hav- 
ing heard of the songs which the handsome Tyrolese 
sung, and of his adventures, was present, hidden, 
as usual, behind her ladies. 

Jubile was in excellent spirits, and told stories, 
chatted and sung with vivacity. Jast before the 
party broke up, the Empress came out of her hiding- 
place and began a conversation with the Tyrolese. 

He, not knowing who she was, talked in the short, 
brusque way natural to a mountaineer, and made 
some harsh remarks nbout the Grand Duke of 
Baden, the Empreas’s brother. She listened with a 
gracious smile, but one of the guests said, “Do you 
know, Jubile, to whom you are speaking? It is the 
Empress.” 

‘The man turned pale, and stammered out, “Your 
Imperial Majesty, pardon me. It was your own do- 
ing. Idid not know who yon were; I thought you 
were only a maid of honor.” 

The Empress tried in vain to reassure him. He 
went home, took to his bed, and for several days 
was under the doctor's hands. 

“It was worse than @ cannon-ball,” he replied to 
® friend's inquiry. “The Empress has shot me 
through the heart.” 
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A HASTY MARRIAGE. 

A correspondent, writing from Jefferson, Greene 
County, Lowa, sends us an anecdote of her great- 
uncle, as illustrative of the promptness with which 
the men of the Revolution responded to the call of 
their country. : 

At the beginning of our War of Independence 
Major Samuel Lawrence, the father of Boston's 
two great merchants, Amos and Abbott Lawrence, 
lived in Groton, Mass, He was the commander of 
a company of “minute men,” who held themselves 
realy to march agains} the enemy at a moment's 
notie . 

The major was engaged to be married to Miss 
Susanna Parker, The lady's mother suggested that 
in view of the uncertain fortunes of war, the mar- 
riage should take place forthwith. 

“Susie had better be Sam's widow,” she said, 
“than his forlorn damsel.” 

Susie and the major being willing, the parson was 
called in. While he was tying the nuptial knot, a 
mounted orderly interrupted the ceremony by hand- 
ing sealed orders to Major Lawrence. They di- 
rected him to march his men immediately to the 
headquarters of the American army. 

The major delayed obedience long enough to com- 
plete the ceremony, and then, giving the bridal and 
the farewell kiss, assembled his men and marched. 

On reporting himself to his commanding officer 
he was complimented apon his promptness. Learn- 
ing of the circumstances under which the major 
had marched, the officer procured him a furlongh. 
For a few days the major enjoyed a honeymoon, and 
then returned to duty. 

The major lived to see fifty yenrs of American in- 
dependence, and to raise an honored family. 
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QUIET CHILDREN. 

It is natural for children to be noisy when they 
are having a good time, and they come to associate 
noise with jollity. One of the traditions of the nur- 
sery is that men who do much in the world, and 
show great energy and power of work, were boister- 
ous and hard to mannge in their boyhood. But it 
may bring hope to mothers of quiet children, and 
suggest to those who have rough, rude boys the ex- 
pediency of curbing them, to know that such tradi- 
tions can’t be trusted. 

John and Charles Wesley founded the great Meth- 
odist denomination in England, and had enough 
energy in them to supply a half-dozen common men. 
But their boyhood was noted for quietness, Mrs. 
Wesley, their mother, wasa remarkable woman, and 
resolute in her purpose to allow no noise in the fam- 
ily. She was often both nurserymaid and teacher, 
and though she had nineteen children, and they 
were educated at home, the mother so ruled as to 
keep them quiet and in order. They were not al- 
lowed to cry in infancy, nor to be noisy in later 
years. Her neighbors used to gay, in wonder, “No- 
body would know that there was a child in the 
house. How does she do it?” 
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JOHN ADAMS AT COURT. 

The presentation of John Adams and his wife to 
George III and his queen was not without a humor- 
ous side, which a writer in Forney’s Progress thus 
sketches: 


On both occasions of Mr. Adams's first meeting 
with the king and queen he was armed with a 
lengthy and preconceived address for which the 
roval couple were unprepared. 

"The king readily collected his scattered sensesand 
made rather an able reply, but his equally eloquent 
burst of oratory to Queen Charlotte quite over- 
powered the little woman—for though a queen, nti 
only a woman and not nearly so finished in mannes 
nor possessing the aplomb of the republican ambas- 
sador’s wife—and her only answer to his lofty rhet- 
orical explosion was: “I thank you, sir, fur your 








civilities to me and my family, and am glad to see 
you in this country.” 

‘Then the queen relapsed into a friendly conversa- 
tion with the American official in which all the 
royal family could take part. 

hen Mrs. Adams and her daughter attended 
their first “drawing-room,” at St. James’s Palace, 
she was quite as nonplussed by the initial address of 
the king as his royal consort had been some time 
previous by the exalted speech of Mr. Adams. 

“Have you taken a walk this morning?” he said. 
Now the entire forenoon had been occupied in don- 
ning the court costumes, upon the construction of 
which so many days had been spent, and the lady 
was inclined to teil the truth, but upon reflection 
merely answered in the negative; upon this the ob- 
tuse sovereign drove her to the wall by asking if she 
“did not enjoy walking?” and now the poor, perse- 
cuted female was obliged to offer the base fabrica- 
tion “that she was rather indolent in that respect."” 

‘The queen was always embarrassed in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Adams, while the latter remained per- 
fectly undazzled by’ the foreign court. She was a 

lain-spoken, democratic American with considera- 

le cultivation and uncommon good sense, and 
therefore never a favorite ut the shrine of arrogant, 
pedantic, vulgar title-worship. 
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FIRST LOOK IN A MIRROR. 


The effect which the sudden seeing of themselves 
as others see them had upon several Siamese 
wowen, is narrated by a lady: 


‘A few weeks ago a company of Siamese women 
came to see me and to look at iny house. ‘They con- 
sider it a great treat if I invite them through my 
rooms, and let them look at my bed, my tabies, my 
chairs, my pictures and nick-nacks, and especially if 
they can get a look at themselves in the mirror on 
my bureau. 

One or two of those who came had been here be- 
fore, and they were telling of how they looked in 
the glass, till the others were all anxious to see too, 
xo they gathered in a crowd and stood before the 
irre 

One quick look, and then a surprised, startled 
cry, and some of them hid their faces, others jumped 
away, and some looked about to see who was really 
there. 

They had never seen themselves before, and did 
not know how miserably they looked, with their 
black teeth and naked bodies. They drew their 
scarf over their breasts, and tried to hide from the 
sight of themselves. 

One turned and said to me, ‘We are very hateful 
looking; don't you think 0?” 

I did not tell them I had always thought so, but I 
aaid,— 

“Now, since you know how you look, is it any 
wonder that we always tell you to wear more 
clothes, and to quit chewing betel?”" 

Some of them would not be induced to look the 
second time, while others stood and stared. 
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AN ELEPHANT’'S GRATITUDE. 
“Lizzie” is the name of a female elephant. She 
has a tenacious memory for kindnesses shown her, 
and the following incident shows her gratitude to 
be unlike that of which Wordsworth writes: 


“I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


The Birmingham Gazette says thatamong the ani- 
mals belonging to a menagerie that visited Tenbury 
recently, is a fine female elephant named “Lizzie.” 
Nearly five years ago this animal, after a hard walk, 
was allowed to drink a quantity of cold water, the 
result being that she was seized with severe illness, 
and her life was all but despaired of. A chemist of 
Tenbury being called in, by his vigorous efforts and 
skilful treatment she ultimately recovered. 

Lizzie had not forgotten her preserver; and when 
she was walking in procession through Tenbury, 
recognizing the chemist at the door of his shop, she 
left the other animals, and going to him affection- 
ately placed her trunk in his hand. In the evening 
the chemist visited the exhibition, when Lizzie gave 
him a warm and most gratifying reception. Gently 
encircling him with her trunk, she held him for 
some time captive, to the anxiety of the spectators, 
and was with difficulty induced to let him go. 











—+ 
BITTER ALMONDS. 


The way children are sometimes poisoned is shown 
by the Materia Medica Journal. It says: 


We read in a daily paper of a child suddenly at- 
tacked by severe vomiting, which the usual reme- 
dies failing to check, ends in exhaustion and death, 
and the cause is laid anywhere but at the confec- 
tioner’s counter where the boy bought his candies 
and cakes flavored with bitter almond, 

“The bitter almond isa powerful poison.” A sin- 
gle drop of the essential oil on a cat's tongue made 
a dead pussy of a living one in just five minutes, by 
experiment. 

Some delicate organizations, especially among 
children, can bear but little of this essence, the 
smallest quantity producing an eruption like nettle- 
rash, if nothing worse, and yet macaroons are eaten 
and given to children to ent with impunity, while 
confectioners are often now-a-days using, not the 
bitter almond, but the essential oil, for their flavor- 








ing. 

There ix a “family connection” between the bitter 
and sweet almond, how close is not easily defined, 
but sufficient to show that on some persons the sweet 
nut on our tables, if eaten, produces an effect sim- 
ilar to that caused by the Ditter almond. 


- +o. t 
FOUND IT AGAIN. 

We have all read of the ardent sarant who went 
into raptures over a new kind of flea. So science 
rejoices, for its own sake, in studying plagues and 
distress. The following is told of a distinguished 
French doctor: 


Pan! Emile Chanffard, who was a professor at the 
y of Medicine in’ Paris, and whose death was 
«ln short time ago, carried the love of his 
art to its furthest limits. On being consulted two 
or three months ago by a man who was evidently 
suffering from some acute form of skin disease, he 
looked at him attentively, and then, as a strange 
light sparkled in his eye, he exclaimed,— 

“Extraordinary! Unparalleled! Inconceivable!” 

The startled patient eagerly inquired if it was a 
“pad case.” 

“I rather think it is,” replied the doctor. 
suffering froin the Jewish leprosy—that 
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“Don’t distress yourself," continued the profess- 
or; “it was simply a form of disease that we had lost 
sight of. It had entirely disappeared, but now we 
have found it again, thanks to you. You're really 
doing us a great service, and | am delighted!" 

It is only fair to add that Chanifard effected a 
cure. 

Oy --- 
LUCK AND LABOR. 

If the boy who exclaims, “Just my luck!” was 
truthful, he would say, “Just my laziness!” or “Just 
my inattention!” Mr. Cobden wrote proverbs about 
“Luck and Labor.” It would be well for boys to 
memorize them: 

Luck is waiting for something to turn up. 

Labor, with keen eyes and strong will, will turn 
up something. 

Luck lies in bed and wishes the postman would 
bring him news of a legacy. 

Labor turns ont at six o'clock, snd with busy pen 
or ringing hammer lays the foundation of a compe- 
tence. 

Lack whines. 

Labor whistles. 

Luck relies on chances. 

Labor, on character. 

Luck slips down to indigence. 

Labor strides upward to independence.— Watch- 


man. 
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PRIZE LIST, No. 5. 

This list of prizes is selected with special reference 
to summer vacation, the work to be done being of 
an out-door character. The articles must be sub- 
mitted on or before September 1, 1879, and ad. 
dressed, “Assistant Editor, YoUTH'’s COMPANION.” 


Fifteen Dollars for the best painting of flowers 
from nature in oil-color. 


Ten Dollars for the best pencil-drawing of land- 
scape from nature. 


Ten Dollars for the rarest and most perfect col- 
lection of butterflies. 


Ten Dollars for the best design for country res- 
idence, with pians and eletations. 


A Holly Scroll Saw for the best original de- 
sign for wall-pocket. 


Five Dollars for the best model of an inkstand 
carved in wood. 


Five Dollars for the best account of a scientitic 
excursion,—botanical, geological, or otherwise; or 
of a visit to some remarkable place or manufactory, 
to be not less than six or over ten pages. 


Five Dollars for the best poem on ‘‘The Ocean.” 

Every article must be strictly original, and com- 
petitors must be under twenty years of age, and 
subscribers to the Companion. 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy 
of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and ad- 
dressed, ‘Assistant Editor.” 
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LASELL SEMINARY FO®,YOtss wove: 
Auburndale, Mai 

Boston privileges with delightful suburban home, 

cial care of health, manners and morals of 

Some reductions in prices for next yeur. which begiue Sept. 

18, For Catalogue, address C. C. BRAGDON 


Roaupino Scwoot von Bore, Ze 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Bend for Catalogue. Oncuann Lace, Micu 
ALE LAW SCHOOL. — Regular course, 2 years; 
















Graduate Course (for degree of D.C. L.), 2 years: 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address Prog. FR. Ss 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn, 








Hours Musical Instraction, 
New England Conservatory, Music 
rector. 


125 ee eee S15 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. | 
FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 


The Seventy-Seventh Year commences September 9 
1879. For circulars apply to 
MI NNIE E. JOHNSON, Bradford, Mass. 











ADAMS ACADEMY. QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. Cuanies FRaxcis ADaMs, Chatrman of Managers. 
Fits ‘boys for our beat Colleges. School year begins 9th 
September. 1879. Tuition. 8100 a year. Konti. $350. 
Early application should be made tor good rooms. For 
catafognes and information address ~ 


fee jam Evere 














N PARK 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED... KIRK TALCOTT, ; 
HENRY T. WHIGHD, AoHa Associate Principals. 


A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 
trative. Educational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable, For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Il. 


THE INEANT (LAGS ”, An inustrated monthly 

THE INFANT GLASS.” 4itie"Gness i3eher 
year. Vols. land 2 complete for 2hc._ Large type and nice 
stories. Address L OREHOUSE. Milwaukee, Wis, 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervousdisenser, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For anle by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 

¥F. CROSBY, Chemist, 


666 Sixth A’ N.Y. 
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MOTHERS AND FATHERS, 


Look at this pleasant home scene. See what beautiful ar- 
ucles the children are making with their Bracket Saw. 





On the walt hangs a Wall-Pocket; on the table stands a 
pretty Easel, and on the floor you will notice some neat 
Frames for Photozraphs. 


THE BRACKET SAW 


Makes the Children Love Home. 
Maker the Children Love Work. 
Helps the Children Earn Money. 
Helps the Children Beautify Home. 


OVER 250,000 


Boys and Girls have learned to use the Bracket Saw, and 
with it have been amused, instructed and benefited. 


FRET WORK MOTTOES. 





We have this week published two beautiful Fret Saw 
Designs for Wall Mottoer,-God Bless Our Home, 
and Welcome. We shall give both of these beautiful 
full-sized Designs with cur Bracket Saw Outfit. 





Remember that we still give with the Outfit 
Extra Blades, Designs for over $50 worth of 
Brackets and fancy articles, Impression Paper, 
Manual of Inetrnetion, 1 Junior Hand Drill, 
&ec., &c. Make a beginning in Bracket 
Sawing now. If on trial vou are not per- 
feetly aatiafied, yon can return the Outfit, and 

the money will beeeturned to you. The Outfit sent free 

to any address for @1. 


PERRY 





ASON & CO., 








“Mon Dieu!” gasped the poor patient, 


41 Templo Place, Boston, Mass, 
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TOILET MAS 


A Natural Beautifier for bl 














in form, 


DURING SLEEP 


or at any time, as the wearer may elect. It proves at once 
Harmless, Cleanly, Comfortable, Easy to Apply, and Is In- 
dispensable to Ladies who value a Beautiful Complexton. 

he MASK is sold at a moderate price—is designed to sup- 
plant the use of injurious Cosmeticx—and with ordinary care 
will last for years, Descriptive Treatise, giving full par- 
ticulars and testimonials, mailed FREE, Address, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


("All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have had 
ample experience Jn all matters relating to the subject. 








Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


PRINTING PRESSES=™ 
from $1.00 to 150. 
Book of Type, 10c. Circulars free. 
Sample Package of Cards, 10. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS COMPANY 
36 MURBAY ST: 











BEET, NEW TORK, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
COLGATE’S [irra yer gee 


ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
erche of perfume 
The name and tade- 
mark of COLGATE & 
CO. on each package 
area guarantee of Bt 


BOUQUET 
SOAP. Perigreand uniform 


THE LATEST NOVELTY, | Japanese Napkins. 
I5 cts, per dozen. $1 per hundred. 1X ASKOI Ram-= 
ples, 10cts. J. W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford. Mass, 
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For the Companion. 
THE CRICKET’S LAY. 


It was said in olden time that as soon as the sheep 
were sheared, which occurred in June, the fiekl 
crickets began their song, “3 spin!’ toadmonish 
the goodwife to prepare her household garments for 
the coming winter. 


Spin, pin, spint 

Falls upon the evening atr, 

Here, and there, and everywhere, 
Spin, spin! 

Underneail the dewy leaves, 

Where the roving spider weaves, 

By the old well’s airy sweep, 

Down in mosses hidden deep, 
“Spin, spin !”” 


Drones the cricket's endless 1a: 

‘Through the drowsy summer day, 
“Spin, spin !"" 

In the vanished olden time, 

When began this warning chime, 
Btores of wool were gathered in, 
And the busy wheels began to spin, 

Spin, apin. 








In the garret low and wide, 

Where the creeping shadows glide, 
Spin, spin, 

Ready fingers wrought with care 

In the soft wool gathered there, 

TiN the rolls upon the frame 

Firm and glossy threads became, 
Spin, spin. 


For the huge and ponderous loom, 
Towering in the dim old room, 
Spin, spin, 
Warp and woof were duly bound, 
Bright with household colors crowned 
Boon these labors to repay, 
Finished webs were Inld away, 
Spin, spin. 


Cunning hands and tireless feet, 
Bridal rove and winding-sheet, 
Spin, spin, 
Dinty fabrics clear and fine, 
Counterpanes of qnaint design, 
Satinet and flannel too, 
Mother's gown of “homespun blue,” 
Spin, spin, 
Gone those days forever more; 
In the garrets hun no more, 
Spin, spin. 
Wheel and loom beneath the eaves 
Silent rest; the spider weaves 
Misty manties over all, 
‘And mpon the vacant wall 
Spins, spins, 
Cricket, waiting by our door, 
Now repeating o'er and o'er, 
“Spin, spin?” 
Ina fairy land art thou, 
Chirping from thy covert now; 
But thy note hath lost its spell: 
Heedless now its warnings swell, 
“Spin, spin!" Annig E. Cou. 


For the Companion. 
THE POWER OF SONG. 


When we speak of ‘angel voices,” we mean 
all of melody that is sweet and exalting to the 
soul. But there are angels of light, and angels 
of darkness—and the latter as well as the for- 
mer have the gift of song. 

A student of one of our colleges was retarning 
alone from a two-mile walk. It was a winter 
evening, and an errand of importance and his 
own mental condition were his reasons for ab- 
senting himself so long from the comfort of his 
room, and for going without company. 

During his life at college he had contracted 
dissipated tastes and habits, but lately remorse 
and shame had driven him to reform. It was 
six weeks now since he had tasted liquor, and 
the terrors of evil appetite beset him sorely. 

The clouds had long been threatening, and be- 
fore he was half way to his lodgings they began 
to hurl down their burden of snow, Weary and 
chilled, with the storm beating in his face, he 
entered the lighted streets. 

As he walked rapidly on he caught the sound 
of bacchanalian singing. He knew the chorus 
too well, for he had often joined in it himself. 
It came to him now with cruel power, and added 
to the urging of his guilty thirst. 

Accompany of gay students were “having a 
time’’ together, The place wasa popular saloon 
where he had often been with his convivial 
classmates. He was nerving himself to pass the 
door when the wild strain of a German air 
brought him to a stand—a German drinking- 
song, with Latin wor 

“Euite, bibate, collegiates,” 
then another, 





“Ubi sunt O pocnia, 
Dulciora melle?” 


‘The songs were new then, and their music fas- 
cinated him. He looked through the window 
into the brilliantly lighted saloon. The singers 
were members of an older class. No one would 
notice him if he went in and listened to the sing- 
ing—possibly just ordered a glass of ale. He 
was hungry, too. 

Poor Tom Sturgis! His evil angel conquered. 
A moment more and he was inside the drinking- 
house, a victim of temptation. Iu less than a 
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year he was sent away from the college in dis- 
grace, 

A ragged drunkard, a man, or wreck of a 
man, in middle life, was shuffling along the 
pavement in one of the streets of a New England 
city, when the voices of a group of little children 
arrested his attention. They were singing, 

“There is. a happy land, 
Far, far away. 

He leaned against the fence to listen. When 
they had finished their hymn he looked over the 
gate and said, ‘Sing again, little girls.” 

The children were frightened at first, but 
finally begnn again, 

“Jesus loves me, this I know; 
For the Bible tells me 80.” 

Tears trickled down the man’s cheeks as he 
heard. They went on singing pretty Sunday 
school songs, one after another, ending with, 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 


their prattling voices hardly speaking the words 
plain. With the echoof that noble hymn linger- 
ing in his ears and in his heart, the poor drunk- 
ard went away, 

It was the first time he had listened to the 
voice of his good angel in many a year. The 
blessed messenger led him to seek religious 
counsel and religious friendship. Patiently he 
Jed him, till his trembling faith accepted Christ 
—Rock of Ages—as his Master. The poor 
drunkard was Tom Sturgis. The music of 
death had lured him to ruin. The songs cf 
heaven had saved him. 
+o 
PRESIDENT MADISON AND WIFE. 

Writing from President Madison's old home 
in Virginia, a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press gives the following reminiscences of Mr. 
and Mrs. Madison: 


The character of Madison's wife for social 
ability, warmth of disposition and what is called 
spirit will probably give her precedency over 
any mistress of the White Honse. Her husband 
was cold, snarlish, expert, capable for public 
business, tractable to his superiors; but he made 
no impression on the public. 

A portrait of Mrs. Madison reveals the secret 
of her strength. She has large, brilliant eyes. 
with a trace of mischief in them; her arms are 
bare and show full health; there is an Oriental 
turn to her nose, which otherwise is rather v 

ar, she wears a lace turban and her hair falls 
fi ringlets around her forehead. 

She was a native of North Carolina, and was 
brought up a strict Quaker in Philadelphia, 

She was christened plain Dolly Payne. While 
quite young she married Mr. Todd, a Philadcl- 

hia lawyer. He kept her rather ont of socicty, 
at she was known before his death to be strik- 
ingly handsome. 
le died while she was almost a girl, leaving 
her with one son; her father was also dead, and 
it is the tradition that she and her mother kept 
8 boarding-house in Philadelphia, to which came 
several members of Congress seeking board. 

Madison was one of the richest. His disposi- 
tion was too cold for matrimony, and he mar- 
ried, uo doubt, because the widow Todd sn- 

remely fascinated him. He was at the time 
Jorty-three years old. Our Constitution hid 
then been in existence about five years, aud 
Madison was regarded as one of the most useful 
men under it. 

At the time he married, Madison already had 
one of the most distinguished reputations to 
country. She stepped at once out of a plain 
Quaker family into the control of a great Vir- 
ginia mansion. 

When the capital was removed to Washinzton 
City, which was a mere wilderness filled with 
brambles and alders, Mrs. Madison at once «le- 
monstrated her capacity to take hold of suciety 
and give it form. 

Her husband went regularly to his office and 
took very little interest in social things, but he 
gave her the fullest freedom. 

———_+o+______ 
EAST INDIA ICE TRADE. 

Fifty years ago the only ice which could be 
obtained in Calcutta was manufactured. Shal- 
low troughs were dug in the ground, pans of 
porous earthernware were placed therein, a lay- 
er of straw being interposed between the bottorh 
of the pan and the ground, anda little water 
was poured into each pan. Ifthe wind blew from 
the northwest during the night, the water in 
the pans would be frozen before the morning. 
This ice fetched a high price in the market. In 
1833 the enterprise of a Boston merchant de- 
stroyed that native ice factory. Mr. Tudor sent 
a ship loaded with ice to Calcutta, where it was 
sold at six cents 2 pound. An exchange says: 

Since that day the export of ice from Boston 
has become a regular and most profitable branch 
of trade, In the warehouses there are as many 
as 300,000 tons of congealed water stored away 
atatime. Many thousand persons are engaged 
in the ice traffic throughout the United States. 
The capital invested amounts to $6,000,000. 

It was shortly after the beginning of this cen- 
tury that Mr. Tudor began to export ice from 
Boston. For several years the quantity shipped 
was small. A quarter of a century after the 
trade had commenced the number of tons of ice 
exported was 4,352; at the close of the first half 


contury the quantity had risen to nearly 160,000 
ns. 

















The commercial success which attended this 
operation inspired an ingenions Yankee with a 
more ambitious notion. He proposed to go in 
quest of an icebery, to grapple it, and tow it toa 
convenient place for distribution, The scheme, 
though a plausible one, has not yet been carried 
out. 

—— 


MY LIFE. 


Oh, who would fight, and march and countermarch, 
Ke’ shot for sixpence ona battle-fleld, 
And shovelled up into a bloody trench 
Where no one knows? 
But let me live my life. 


Ah, who would cast and balance at a desk, 
Perched like a crow upon a thice-legged Bi00) 
TiN all tus juice i dried, aud all his joints 
Are ful of chalk ? 

But let me live my life. 
e? for if Learv 
Hiny native lain, 
ved it an the Rands, 





Who serve the 
Upon the cliffs th 
Thught as well hi 
‘Lhe sea wastes all. 





name 








Dut let me live my life. 
—Teamnyson. 
a ee 
STEALING A GOOSE. 

One of the traditional judges whose wit sup- 
plies the lack of legal learning lives in Arvos- 
took County, Maine. The following account of 
the way he decided a complaint against one 
Filchum, charged with stealing geese, is 
amusing: 


Mr. Filchum langhed the poor complainants 
to scorn. He had hundreds of geese of his own, 
but never a goose on his place belonging to any- 
body else. ie would like to see them prove 
their property. 

Aye,—there was therub. Ina flock of four to 
five hundred geese it would be very difficult for 
the unfortunate men to select their own, even 
allowing them to be there. 

The case was brought before the judge, and 
when he had heard the stories of the losers, and 
had questioned them sufficiently, he was in- 
clined to the belief that they told the truth. He 
reflected upon the subject, and finally laid down 
the course he would pursue. 

He ordered that the man in charge of Mr. 
Filchum’s geese should gather togetlicr all the 
geese upon the place, and repair with them to 
an open piece of cleared pasture land, on rising 
ground, at a point about half way between the 
two localities—the farm of Mr. F. and the farms 
of the complainants. 

The thing was done, and the whole flock was 
there fed with a quantity of prepared dough; 
but only food enough given to Keep them quict. 
As might be expected. a large concourse of peo- 
ple had assembled to see what wonderful thing 
the judge would do; for he had declared that he 
would at that place give his decision. 

Well, evening drew on very shortly after the 

eese had eaten the last of their meal, and the 
judge then directed that every person, saving 
alone the four parties in the suit, should with- 
draw behind a thick copse of birches and ma- 
les, and when they had gone, the farmers were 
call out to the geese, ns was their wont when 
gathering them for the evening meal, and then 
ench was to turn towards his home,—and we 
will say that from the elevated position where 
the gathering had been held the farm buildings 
of all were in sight,—those of the three com- 
lainants being in one direction, and those of 
rr. Filchum in a direction nearly opposite. 

The thing was done just as the judge had di- 
rected, and the result was magical little old 
Kanuck, named Tobit, was the first to call to 
his brood: “Hi! hi! Allons! Allons! venez avec 
moi.”’ and thus calling he waved his hand 
towards a patriarch which he had quickly recog- 
nized, and which had as quickly recognized him. 

The keeper of Mr. Filchum yelled with all his 
might, and gesticulated furiously; but in spite 
of all he could do the geese separated them- 
selves into four tribes; about twenty of them 
waddled off after old Tobit; fifteen more fol- 
lowed his neighbor Bunkum, while another fil- 
teen, or thereabouts, took to the heels of Pierre 


Sabot. 

The beholders saw and understood. The 
cause was decided before their very eyes, and 
when the judge rendered in sentence that Mr. 
Filchum should pay over to the complainants 
one young, healthy goose for each and every 
one he had certainly purloined from them, the 
multitude applauded; and the discomfited hus- 
bandman — the goose-lifting Filchum — could 
only bow in shame, and submit.—Ledger. 


=. 
A YOUNG HERO. 


Young persons often wish they had the 
chance to show themselves heroes. The Sun- 
day School Visitor tells a story which suggests 
how the young may not unfrequently become 
heroes, if they will: 


“Three! four! five! How funny!” cried the 
girls. ‘Hurrah!’ shouted the boys. What 
were they counting? Yes; the patches on poor 
little Constance’s dress. She heard every word 
and the boys’ loud laugh. Poor little heart! At 
first she looked down, then the tears came with 
a great rush, and she tried to run home. 

“Cry-baby!’ said the boys. 

« “Don’t want her to sit next to me,”’ said Ella 
ray. 

“What right has she to come to our school?” 
whispered proud Lily Gross, 

“There! don't mind a word they ex- 
claimed Douglas Stewart, leaving the group of 
tude boys and trying to comfort Constance. 
“Let me carry your books,’ he continued. 
“Cheer up! It is only a little way to your home, 
is it?” 

Constance looked up through | 


the bravest boy in school at h 








¥ tears to see 





le. 
“L live in the little house under the hill,” said 
“Tt isn’t like your grand house,”” 


Constance. 
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“No matter for that. It has pretty vines, and 
climbing roses, and it’s a very nice house to iive 
in,’ said Douglas. “I dare say you are happy 
there?” 

“Yes; I don’t want to come to this schou! 
again,” said Constance, softly. 

“Oh, things will be all right in a day or two.” 
said the boy, kindly. ‘‘Never mind them just 
now.” 
hey had been talking of heroes a little while 
before; they had been wishing to be like Alex- 
ander and Cwsar and Napoleon. There was not 
a hero among them except this same Douglas 
Stewart, who dared to stand out before all his 
schoolmates and befriend this poor, forlorn lit- 
tle girl. 





—_+o—___ 
A BRAZILIAN POST-OFFICE. 


‘The post-office in Para, the principal seaport 
of Brazil, is located in an immense room; a ves- 
tibule is railed off, within which are several 
tables covered with papers and letters. How 
letters are assorted is described by a correspond- 
ent of the Boston Journal : 


There are no boxes alphabetically arranged, 
nor is there any mail delivery as with us. 

Everything comes by water, and as the com- 
munication from the South is but once in two 
weeks, and from up the river once in nine days, 
it follows that the post-office is for the grea 
part of the time dexerted except by a few clerks, 
who scem to have little to do except to receive 
and deliver the few letters transiently coming in 

But when, as sometimes happens, the steamer 
from the South arrives the same day as the 
one from the North, a European steamer a day 
or two before, or just railing, and the river ni 
down about the same time, then the old port- 
office wakes up into life and activity. 

Its gloomy halls are thronged with merchants 
and clerks, strangers and citizens, rushing about, 
secking and carrying off their letters, 

Then follow hours of hard work, for as the 
American steamer only remains six hours in 
port, a world of writing has to be done in this 
short time to answer at the correspondence, and 
there is uo rest for the merchants or their 
clerks, until after the steamer is gone. 

When the mail arrives at the post-office it is 
not sorted in an orderly manner, as with us, but 
the bags are taken into a large inner room, dim- 
ly lighted, and emptied out upon a long table— 
letters and papers all together—and here the 
clerical work ceases, and the public rush in and 
make their own seJection. 

Now ensues a scene of confusion which you 
must witness to fully appreciate. 

As the table has but four sides, and these are 
lined by perhaps fifty or sixty people, while 
three or four times as many more are waiting 
for a chance behind, and the table is filled so 
full that often the letters and papers slip off on 
to the iloor, and as every letter and package 
must go through every man’s hands before he is 
satisfied that he has got all that belongs to him. 
you may imagine that it isa work of time and 
uncertainty to get one’s letters. 

In a day or two the large table is pretty well 
cleared, and what is left ia removed toa smaller 
one near the main entrance, the papers placed 
on top, and the letters in the drawer. Here any 
one goes, at any hour the office is open, and 
searches for letters and papers without let or 
hindrance, 
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IT WASN’T HER HAIR. 

People whose ears are too wide open may be 
too hasty in making a personal application of 
what they hear. The other day a couple of gen- 
tlemen were walking down the principal street 
of one of our cities, and a lady with one of the 
pitch-forward hats was walking a few feet in ad- 
yance of them, Said one of the gents, ‘Did you 
ever see hair put up in that way before?” 


“Upon my word I never did. It's enough to 
spoil the best hair in the trade.” 

“And then the color—why, it is entirely off 
style.” 

“Went out of fashion two years ago.’” 

The lady ahead looked mad enongh to eat a 
fire-plug. 

“And just think of charging $7 fora lot of 
hair like that.” 

“If Lhad it in my store I wouldn't get rid of 
it in five years unless some lunatic came along.”” 

“It can’t cost less than three hours’ work each 
day to keep the miserable tousle in order. The 
woman’s husband that—’’ 

And then that lady in front turned around 
with fire and fury in her eyes: 

“You miserable puppies, I'd just thank vou 
to let my hair alone. If you dare to say another 
word I'll scream ‘Police,’ and have you ar. 
rested.” 

As soon as the gentlemen recovered breath, 
the Pittston man exclaimed,— 

“Your hair, madam! your hair!” 

“Yes, my hair. You just keep yourimpudent 
tongue off it.”” 

“T positively declare neither of us saw you or 
your hair, 
“Then what were you talking about it for?” 

“Talking about it! We were not even think- 
ing about it.” 

“Then what were you talking about in that 
contemptible style?” 

“Why, madam, I do business in this town, 
and this gentleman deals in hair in Scranton, 
and we were conversing about a lot of hair we 
saw together in Philadelphia yesterday, and on 
which the dealer tried to cheat him.”” 

“And is that all?” 

“Upon my honor that is all.” 











The lady looked a little mollified, but re- 
marked with a rather scornful accent,— 
It may be so, but I don't believe one word of 
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For the Companion. 
BERTHA AND THE OCEAN. 







































When Bertha looked from 
the windows of her home she 
could see the ocean shining, and darkening, and 
moving restlessly under the sun, the clouds and 
the wind. 

Bertha little knew of the sorrow the ocean had 
created. To her it was a joyful mystery. Who 
put the great water there? Why did it whirl 
and dance and frown and smile along the beach 
and never go to sleep like little girls? These 
were questions Bertha asked herself and could 
not answer. 

It brought her fine gifts, too, of pearly shells 
and trailing sen-weed, and traced rare curves 
and delicate markings along the sand. 

Bertha’s mother used to sit by the window 
sewing, and once in a long while her hands 
would rest idly in her lap and her eyes look far 
away over the rolling waves. 

Then Bertha would 
leave her play and 
nestle close by her 
mother’s side, and 
ask her many ques- 
tions, and chief 
among them where 
her father could be, 
and why he never 
came home; but her 
mother only an- 
swered, still looking at the wa 
that father had gone away into 
country, she thought, and so it was 
not long before Bertha noticed, or 
rather felt, that her mother never 
smiled at the sea. 

It was a lonely shore where Bertha lived, and 
she used to play about a great deal, talking 
sweetly to herself all the time. 

Bertha was a queer iittie girl. Often she sat 
down in a sheltered nook, secure among the 
rocks, and wished there was some one to play 
with her. But there was noone. Often in the 
quiet afternoons she had long dreams about her 
father, who went away in a great ship, and 
whose face she could just remember. 

From her place among the rocks, she conld 
see, far away along the sand, a little village 
where thore were white houses and a port, and 
once in » while a sail would grow slowly ont 
from the silent horizon, and glide gently toward 
that village haven. 

“All the ships go in 
there,"’ said Bertha, 
one day. ‘Perhaps 
my papa will come 
that way. I must go 





and see if he don’t, 
right away this 
minnte.”’ 

Without think- 


ing how frightened her mother would be, or 


how long it would take her to reach the village, 


she ran swiftly away over the hot and shining 


sand, 
For a long time she walked, and her fect he- 
gan toache and her heart to sink within her, 











and the village seemed further away than ever 
before. 

The sun went behind a cloud, and the waves 
instead of dancing joyfully, as when she started, 
now seemed to shout, as they rolled in upon the 
shore, “Go back,—return!"’ over and over again. 
But when she looked back her home was not to 
be seen. 

She was lost, and in her mind’s eye she saw 
her mother running about among the rocks, 
very white and frightened, calling, ‘Bertha, 
Bertha, where are you?” The village, too, was 
now hidden by a wall 
of rock, and Bertha sat 
down despondent and 
weeping. 

As she sat there won- 
dering what she should 
do, she saw a bearded 
man approaching her. 
As soon as he reached 
her he put his great 
brown hand gently up- 
on her shoulder, and 
said, very kindly, — 

“My little lass, what 
is the trouble?” 

“Tam loosed,’’ said 
Bertha. 

“Lost, you mean,’’ 
said the stranger, smiling. ‘And how came 
you so? What is your name?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” she said. ‘I be Ber- 
tha. I was going to find my papa, because I 
and mamma be all alone, and papa has been 
away, oh, a dreadful long time, such a long time 
I think he never will know the way back if I 
don’t find him and show him where we live— 
oh, look at that big white bird ont there! But I 
be ‘frnid I can’t find my papa now. Do you 
know where” — 

Bertha stopped talking suddenly. The stran- 
ger was pressing her in his arms 80 close she 
could not speak, and there were tears in his 
eyes. 

“] will take you home, little one,” he said, 
huskily. 








“Has you got a cold?” said Bertha, ‘’cause 
you don’t talk right and plain, like I do.” 

When Bertha and the stranger entered the 
cottage her mother gave a great cry. 

That night the waves upon the beach had 
hushed Bertha to sleep before she could believe 
she had really found her father at last. 

Gro. F, BARNES. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE PUFF-BALL. 


- One summer morn- 
¥ ing, when Mrs. Waring 
t opened her chamber- 
door, she saw a queer 
little object on the 
threshold, —a roll of 
grayish white; but at 
the sound of the door it 
rose up, the dirtiest, 
most forlorn kitten. 

“O dear!” cried Mrs. 
Waring, ‘four already! 
What can I do with this 
wretched-looking thing?” 

Glancing out of the window, 
she saw her coachman passing 
by. She called him, and giving 
him some money, told him to 
be sure that she never saw this 
creature again. 

The man departed with the kitten; but he was 
very busy just then, and shat it up in the coach- 
honse until he could attend to it. 

After brenkfast, Mrs. Waring stepped out npon 
the piazza, and almost stumbled over a little soft 
something crawling feebly along. Z 














“O you dirty little creature! here again?’ she 
said. 

The “‘dirty little creature” stopped. It looked 
up into her face with beseeching eyes, and ut- 
tered an appealing cry. 

Mrs. Waring’s face changed from disgust to 
pity. 

“Poor kitty!’ she said, softly, and took up the 
kitten; and because it was so miserable, stroked 
it with her dainty fingers, although it was so 
dirty, 

Mr. Waring, sitting by, smiled quietly. He 
had known that his wife could not harden her 
heart against that cry. 

“Dear little hungry kitty! it should have some 
warm milk.” 

And the lady and her new pet disappeared 
within the doorway. 

That morning there was a very funny scene on 
this same piazza. 

After kitty had breakfasted, Mrs. Waring 
rubbed her entirely over with butter; then put- 
ting her down, she brought the other kittens 
around her. 

At first they looked askance at the new-comer, 
and came close, all ready to pick a quarrel; but, 
through using their noses before their claws, 
they discovered that there was something nice 
about her, and their little tongues went ont to 
the sweet June butter. 

And they, like all who fawn upon others, 
swallowed a good deal beside the pleasant thing 
they were seeking; for all the dust and soil was 
lapped away from the little stranger, who grew 
whiter every moment. 

She triumphed in the attentions of these beau- 
tiful creatures who were making her toilet for 
her, and eat a proud and happy kitten, with 
head very erect, looking now over her shoulder 
at one busy upon her little arching back, now at 
another earnestly lapping her paws. Topsy, the 
black sprite, was upon one side, and little striped 
Tige tenderly nibbling at the tip of her tail. 

“Look at her now, little white beauty!’ cried 
Mrs. Waring. ‘She is a perfect puff-ball!” 

“She must have a blue badge for courage,” 
said Mr. Waring. “If she had not dared coming 

back to you, she would have been lost. 
Puff-Ball, your merry purr says,— 
“¢Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.’"” 
Frances C, SPaARHAWK, 


te - 
For the Companton, 


OUR LITTLE RAMBLER.) 


- Have you seen our rambler, sportive as a 
midge, 
» Chasing spotted kitty under wayside bridge? 
In one hand an album, snatched from sister's 
drawer, s 
From raised apron peeping Fido’s snow- 
white paw; 
Little white hood dangling by its blue strings 
down, 
To the tall ripe clover-tops, crimson as her 
gown. 


“Have you seen our rambler?” question we 
repeat 

‘To the passing pedier, on his high perched seat. 

“Yea, I saw her ranning up by turkey-coop, 

Serenading gobbler with an Indian whoop!” 

Straightway up the hillside start we in pursuit, 

Calling, “‘Pearlette! Pearlette!” But the elf is mute. 


All around the red barn anxiously we stray, 

‘Till we meet her elders by the rond at play. 

“Have you seen our rambler?” “Yes,” respond the 
group; 

“Saw her with new milk-pan dash from kitchen 
stoop, 

And with scream of laughter, she 2 moment since 

Placed it o’er the shaggy head of old sleepy Prince!” 


“FIave you seen our rambler, madam, if you please?” 
Say we to her grandma, out-loor shelling peas. 
“Yes, I’ve seen Miss Mischief, in the garden-plot, 
Pouring from her hood to lap gunner’s bug of shot; 
And because I captured open powder-flask, 
Wouldn't let her paint her face with a horrid mask,— 


“Up spoke little ‘two-year-old,’ pouting with dis- 
dain, 

«Pll run away to Ros’on by the early train!"” 

Cautiously we sought her down the garden path, 

Picking up her wrinkled shoe more with joy than 
wrath; 

Little eyes were riveted, all attention drawn 

To a dainty humming-bird, brilliant as the dawn. 


There we aprang upon her, climbing with her knees 
Up an arbor-trellis, coolly ns you please! 
Speckled calves stared at her from their open pens; 
On the paling cackled all the frightened hens; 
There we seized our birdie, from the home-nest 

flown, 
Naughty little rambler, but our very own! 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Or -- 
“Warne ts Jesus Christ?” was once asked of 


achild. “He lives in our alley now.” was the 
reply; for the hoy hed learned that Christ ix 








where He has friends to serve Him. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 














1. 
THIRTY KINDS OF BERRIES. 
PLANATION.—To each word defined add the word 
nd consult “Gray’s Botany.” There are two kinds 
of berries defined by each line. 
In lemonade put it; then through this you suck 
A month of the summer; cold season, tries pluck; 
To fasten, shut out; means to cut off your breath; 
Will kill if you eat it; can hug you to « 
The tool of a tailor; a tool used in sewin; 
Is poured from an urn; trom pens oft is thc 
A wild, savage brute; and tame ones who 





Is cold, white and pure; cleans all that comes near 


it; 















Is precious as mon value 
Runs wild on the f gives milk ; 
The color of midnight; the hue of he 





Is done with 
A bird of the do 
Is used k 
Sails hig 


; What a roc 













WORD-SQUARE. 
1, Wearing apparel. 2, Pertaining to man. 3, The 


last. 4, With zest. 5, A trap. 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


J.B. De 





4. 


: 
DIAMOND REMAINDER. 
Behead and curtail words having the following 
significntions, and get a complete diamond: 
Consumed. A great poet. Divisions of water. 
A bird. A small inclosure. CoRAL VANE. 


5. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Sixty letters will show to you 
A proverb that is very true. 
4, 2, 1, 3 will rhyme with clam. 
Yon should not give the door a —. 
5, 6, 7, 12 will rhyme with live. 
A pleasure surely ‘tis to —. 
10, 8, 9 will rhyme with sin. 
Touch not, taste not, the loathsome —. 
11, 14, 13, 19, 15 will rhyme with sever. 
When asked to steal, then answer, “——!” 
16, 17, 18 will rhyme with sad. 
"Twill make me so to see you ——. 
23, 20, 21 will rhyme with fan. 
How Johnny would like to be a —! 
26, 24, 25 will rhyme with spate 
The cook most always needs a —. 
43, 27, 30, 28, 29 will rhyme with Connor. 
To be your friend is quite an —. 
35, 31, 34, 32 will rhyme with poor. 
A inan should never be a + 
36, 37, 38, 33, 39 will rhyme with cherry. 
I know you've eaten many a ——. 

2, 45, 40, 44 will rhyme with horn. 
A beautiful sight is the ripening —. 
46, 41, 47 will rhyme with slip. 
And to slip down your clothes may —. 
59, 58, 53 will rhyme with fir. 
‘Always address a man as —. 
48, 49, 50, 60 will rhyme with nose, 
With which to acent the fragrant —. 
51, 54, 55, 56 will rhyme with city. 
For all the poor I feel a —. 
22, 52, 57 will rhyme with Jew. 
A foreign tree is called the —. 


The blanks are to be filled with the words of the 
figures of the same couplet. F. 8. F. 








Answers to Puzzles in June 26th. 


1. Old Hundred. 

2. A traveller who sight did lack 
Carried a cripple on his back: 
Neither the other could despise,— 
One needed limbs, the other eyes. 
So in life’s journey let us try 
To lend a friend f leg or eye. 


3.1, Rap-idan. 2, Vale-n-tine. 3, Cab-b-nge. 
4, Counter-m-arch. 
4. DES PAI R— Poverty. 
BPOOL 5. Man-age, dot-age, 
EVA cribybinge, —atop(p)age, 
E line-nge, post-age. 
ARE Hiccough, cough, 
ENTRY rongh, dough, plough, 
PLAYING © slough, lough, 
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ELIMINATION. 


Our bodies are in a stute of incessant waste and 
repair. At countless millions of points, old material 
is being used up, and instantly replaced by new 
material that is as instantly cast aside. 

For this reason it is true not only that one's body 
is wholly changed every year, but that it is not the 
same at two successive moments. Hence the impor- 
tance of eliminating organs, to drain off this dead 
matter. 

Arterial blood furnishes all the new material, 
while the old is brought away in the veins, from 
which, it having been eliminated, the residue re- 
turns to the heart, purified for further use. 

‘The eliminating organs are the lungs, liver, kid- 
neys and skin. The lungs eliminate carbonic acid, 
—the most abundant of all the waste; the liver, 
cholesterine,—waste of the brain and nerves; the 
kidneys, the waste of the muscles; the skin, more 
or less of carbon, but especially the salts of the 
system. 

If any eliminating organ is inactive or diseased, 
80 as to be unable to perform its office properly, the 
effete matter is left in the blood, to accumulate in 
the circulation, except that some one or more of the 
other eliminating organs come to the help of the 
former. 

‘The skin often does so much of this vicarious work, 
that a single glance at the diseased man’s face will 
sometimes enable the physician to kn8w what elim- 
inating organ is diseased or torpid. This waste mat- 
ter left in the system results in various diseases,— 
sometimes in blindness, sometimes in ulcers and 
various eruptions, and often in death, the system be- 
coming at length fatally poisoned with it. 


— 


COULDN'T DO IT. 

A professor of legerdemain was exhibiting in 
Conway, N.H. He had a goodly audience. Those 
far-couutry villages are the places for real enjoy- 
ment of such things. The people are not satiated 
with amusement, and when occasionally a show 
enters the town, they turn out en masse. 


On the present occasion the professor was going 
to perform the wonderfal trick of causing a piece 
of money to pass, by the simple effort of his will, 
from a securely-locked box upon the table, or from 
a gentleman's hand, into the pocket of one of the 
boys in the audience. Of course he must call up a 
boy to help him, and he chanced to fix his eye upon 
a tow-headed urchin near the front, who promised, 
in appearance, to answer his purpose. He called, 
and the boy came up. 

“Now, niy man,” said the professor, in his grand- 
jose way, at the same time laying his hand upon the 
boy's head, “I am going to cause that piece of money 
—you see it? itis n solid piece of metal—to pass from 
that box, in which you shall see me put it, into your 
pocket. You don't think I can do it, do you?” 

“No, sir, [ don't!” answered the lad, with decided 



















lo you stand uP. here, and we shall see.” 
"persisted the boy, “ther aint no use'r 
‘cause I know you can’t do it.” 








't? Don’t be too sure. Wait 
and see, Just you stand right here,—there! Now 
hold up your head and look steadily at ine, to see 
that I do not cheat you.” 


“Oh, well,” muttered the persistent urchin, with 
a comical twist of the freckled face, “I'll stand any- 
Where you want, only ‘f'a git any money inter my 
pocket, I reckon you'll hev ter find the pocket, for 
aint had sich a thing this two months. I tored ’em 
ont.’ 
The pocketless hero was applauded vociferously.— 
Ledger. 

eg 
WHITENESS OF THE SEA. 

A curious phenomenon is related by Col. Leathes, 

an Englishman lately returned from India: 


He mentions that not far from the Island of Soco- 
tra the ship steamed for nearly an hour through a 
white looking sea, something like a large Inke of 
wilk, and then resumed its usual beautiful blue 
color. The captain of the steamer said this was a 


very rare sight, and he had only seen it once for 
many years. He thought it was owing to myriads 
of animalculz in the water. The doctors of the shij 
could, not give a satisfactory opinion about it, al- 
though they analyzed some of the water. 


Pons 
NARROW ESCAPE. 

We recently read of a brutal “big boy,” who tied 
achild toa huge dog, and set the animal running, 
bruising the child so that he died. A like result was 
narrowly escaped in the following case, though it is 
a relief to know that no one’s cruelty was to blame. 
A Wisconsin paper says: 


A queer occurrence took place in the township of 
Harmony, near Milton, last Saturday. Little Clar- 
ence Waish, a three-year old son of Mr. Henry Walsh, 
was playing with his dog in the yard when’ he con- 
ceived the idea of fastening the dog's chain about 
his own body, and letting the dog run and pull him. 

In their play, the chain became twisted around 
the little fellow until boy and dog were in auch a 
tangle that neither could be extricated. The dog 
was thus tied up closely to the boy, and in his at- 
tempts to break free, became irritated, and began to 
acratch and bite the little fellow. 

The boy, unable to get away from the dog, cried 
lustily for help, and his mother, running to his as- 
sistance, held the dog until the father reached them. 

All attempts to loose the chain seemed in vain, 80 
badly was it tangled and finally the father took a 
cold chisel, and thus broke the Inks, and separated 
the boy and the dog. Had it not been for the fortu- 
nate nearness of the parents, there is no doubt but 
that the boy would have been killed.— Daily Gazette. 
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DELICACY OF MINT SCALES, 
The advance towards mechanical perfection is in- 
dicated by the following statement of the delicacy 
of the mint scales in use at New Orleans: 


The fine gold weighing scales made in Philadelphia 
for the New Orleans Mint, and placed in position 
yesterday, are marvels of mechanical invention and 
accurate workmanship. The larger of the two has 
a capacity of ten thousand ounces troy, or about six 
hundred and eighty-six pounds avoirdupois, and 
when loaded to its full weight, will indicate a varia- 
tion of one thousandth t of an ounce, or the mil- 
lionth part of its weighing capacity. 

Another pair of scales is the one intended for 
weighing gold only. It has bearings composed of 
the finest agates, which have been ground with won- 
derful precision. So delicate is this machine that it 
will give the precise weight of a human hair, and is 
susceptible to the slightest atmospheric ch: gee, 
Millions of dollars’ worth of precious metals will be 
yelghed annually upon these scales.—New Orleans 

‘imes. 
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“A BIGGER BOAT.” 

Some men, like the priest and the Levite, in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, turn away from 
an opportunity to do good. There are, however, 
those ‘who, like the heroic boatman of the following 
anecdote, long for ‘‘a bigger boat;”’ that is, fora larg- 
er opportunity to do good: 


That was a grand and heroic speech of the Becton 
boatman, who was the first to launch forth on the 
darkening waters of the Thames, at the cry of hun- 
dreds of drowning victims of the Princess Alice 
steamboat. 

This good man found a copious harvest of human 
lives, easily gathered in a moment, to the full of the 
small capacity of the boat. 

And seeing how soon he had gathered all he could 
accommodate, and hundreds still struggling—and 
the vast majority of them struggling in vain—with 
the waters, he exclaimed, “Oh, that 1 had a bigger 
bout! I could save so many more!” 


eS caer, 


BUTTING A MIRROR. 
The commotion and damage caused in a farmer’s 
house, at Rome, N. Y., by a belligerent sheep are 
thas described by the Utica Observer: 


They were cleaning house, and left open doors 
leading to all parts of the house. In one of the 
rooms was a large mirror, reaching to the floor. On 
the premises is a sheep, whose head is graced with 
horns, and which is very tame, entering the house 
whenever an opportunity is presented. This woolly 
animal got into the house unnoticed. 

When first discovered, it was standing face to face 
with the mirror, shaking its head fiercely. Before 
it could be reached, it jumped back fora good start, 
and then plunged its head into the mirror. Instead 
of coming in contact with some other animal, as it 
expected, it demolished a fifty-dollar mirror. The 
crash so frightened the animal that in its endeavors 
to escape from the screams and attacks of the women 
of the house, it found a place of exit through a 
French window. 

ge 


REMEDY FOR THE POTATO-BUG. 
The Troy Times says: 


A farmer who has had ten years’ experience in 
Colorado claims to have found a sure remedy for 
the potato-bug scourge. His plan is simply to plant 
one or two flax-seeis in each hill of potatoes. He 
says that the bugs will shun it every time, and for 
ten years he has thus been successful in raising pota- 
toes while others have failed. The proposed remedy 
is simple, and costs almost nothing to try it. 
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A Litre Scroo.-Girz's Fairi.—A little five- 
year-old Id of this city, who had just lost her 
father, received a ticket of reward from her teacher 
afew days ago. As soon as school was out, she ran 
home to show the ticket to her mother, and when she 
showed it, the child said, ‘Mother, I have held the 
ticket up to the sky all the way home, so that my 
father could see how good I have been.”—New Ha- 
ven Palladium, 


AN apothecary, in decorating for Washington's 
Birthday, placed a jar of ealamma root in the show- 
windows, labelled, ¢ 
no one saw the point. 


A LITTLE girl was visiting the country, and for 
the first time witnessed the operation of milking. 
Watching the proceeding intently for a while, she 
inspected the cow minutely, and then launched the 
poser, “Where do they put it in?” 


‘Is there any danger of the boa constrictor biting 











weet-flag of my country,” but 





me?” asked a {ady visitor at the Zoological Gardens. 
“Not the least, marm,” replied the showman. “He 
never bites; he swallows his wittles whole.” 


Read of, procure and use Hop Bitters, and you will 
ve strong, healthy and happy. (Communicated. 


Ladies who desire a faultless complexion, free from 
impurities, should have recourse to Madame Rowley’s 
Medicated Tollet Mask. Many leading society ladies have 
paid tribute to its marvellous virtues asa beautifier. For 
descriptive treatise, containing full particulars, address 
The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. (Com. 
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DAY  tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps, Samples 
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J.B, CHAPMAN adison, Indiana 
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~~ PATENTS. 


Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
Send for Circular, 
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HEALY’S TONIC PILLS. 

A valuable standard remedy. Price $1 per box, Sold by 
druggists, or mailed. PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS, 
16 pages. Worth reading. Sent for 3-cent stamp. Address 
H. e ‘enuyson Street, Boston, ss, 
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Seatonsof nce ROOT BEER iccut ine 


healthy andstrengthentng. Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents, Manufactured only by 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 
215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


=MICRO-TELEPHONE, 





An Instrument uneqnaled in the world for private | 


residence and business pur} Works any dis- 
tance,and makes all turns. The volume of sound 
is as plain and distinct at the receiving point as at 
the transmitting. Price, $10 complete. Our au- 


thorized ts are making $10 to (20 per day. 
4- Address, With stamp for circulars and terms, 
CINCINNATI MICRO- TELEPHONE C€O., 
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JULY 10, 1879. 


‘We are Sole Agents for 
PHILIP HIGHFIELD’s 
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ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


And JEFFERIE'S Popular 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Complete Sets of Jefferie's Tennis for $15, $20, $25, $30 
40 und $50. 


Complete Archery gee. Outfits from $5 to 
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Herald. May 12, 1879. 
We have just’ published a 196: 
ing 700 iMustrations of sport 
mail, 10¢ 
Our New Seaside List of Archery, Tennis, &e.,sent free. 
PECK & SNYDER, 
Mannfacturers and Importers, 
P.O. Bor 1, 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








Ss 
Diseases, like rivers, spring from smaii causes, The 
rouring river’ may not be ensily diverted from ita course, 
nor the neglected disease from its destructive work, 
Tuken in time, disease, which is merely an interrupted 
function, may be averted by the use of Nature’s remedy, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It combines the medicinal properties of the best mineral 
‘waters in the world. 


















180 Elm Street, Cincinnatl, Ohio. 
It acts mildly on the 
stomach, liver and kid- 
@ neys, For home use, 
packuges to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts., and 2 3-cent 
fiainps for poriage; 4 yuckages $100, prepaid, Composed 
of Satsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Winter Green, Dan- 
delion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Wash- 
ington’St., Boston, GEO. W.SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
Easy to learn toride. An ordinary 
an (listance the best horse in 
uy’srun on common roads, Sei 
t. stamp for price-list and 2 
catalogue with full informa- 
tie 
THE POP + CO. 
85 Summer Street, Boston, M 












WE CAN’T TALK 


without showing the condition of onr teeth, Every langh 
exposes them. In order not to beashamed of them, ict us 
use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, which is sure 
to keep them white and spotless. No tartar can encrust 
them, no canker affect the enamel, no species of decay 
infest the dental bone, if SOZODONT is regularly used. 
It is a botanical preparation, and {ts beneficial effects on 
the teeth and gums are marvellous, as it removes all dis 
colorations, and renders the gums hard and rosy. 


PSPER AROUND pall gpoxD roms Cabin. 
User RouND Pai Poap. °y WM. STILL. 
he only book that fully explains the secret work of the 
. G. R.R. It is a record of facts, authentic narra- 
tives and letters, giving the hardships, halr-breadth es- 
capes and death struggles of the Slaves in thelr efforts for 
Freedom. AGENTS WANTED. —Send for illustrated 
cireular and terms. Address 
PEOPLE'S PUB’G CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Nf on their merits, as recumun UTE 
Simply one patient to another, Moore’s 
Pilules have become the most ular medicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis- 
eases, Sold by Druggists 50 for 50 cents (50-50). 
See pamphlet br C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent 


free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Mention this paper. Trial box Free to anv Minister. 








J). ESTEY & CO, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
> Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


HUNT BROS,, New England Gen'l A ents, 
608 Washington St., Bosion, Mass, 
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Fifty-Second Year. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston St., Boston. 






Parents a e from Bos- 
ton who w ns or daugh- 
ters to be prepared by teachers of 
long experience for the course at 
Harvard or Boston Universities, or 
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find the building 
well worth their inspection on ac- 
count of its sanitary arrangements. 
It is in the most elegant part of the 
city, in the immediate vicinity of 
| the most noted churches, the Ins 

tute of Technology, th 
um, the Natural History Rooms, 

Hotel Brunswick, ete. 
It can be examined at almost any 
hour of the day, but on Wednes- 
me teacher 

to 
Every year classes are sent from 
» Classical Department to Har- 
1, and from the Scientitic De- 
nt to the Institute. 

traduates of High Schools often 
spend one or two years here for 
further study before entering on 

the active duties of life, 





TWO MOTHERS AND 
TWO SONS. 

The last war in which our 
country was engaged, and 
which happened before some 
of the Companion readers were 
born, was a civil war; and 
civil wars have ever been the 
most dreadful of any in the 
world’s history. 

For civil war never arises 
except from a bitterness of 
feeling between members of 
one great family, as it were, 
and in it father is arrayed 
against son, brother against 
brother. Such wars are a 
thousand times more intense 
and full of fierce resentments 
than are wars between differ- 
ent nations. 

In some respects, ours was 
the saddest and most dreadful 
of all civil wars; bat of these 
sad and dreadful things it Is 
better not to speak. They are 
past. Let us bury forever 
everything that would call up 
a shadow of the old feelings 
that wrought such disaster and 
sorrow in so many communi- 
ties and homes. 

One spring day, when soft 
winds came sighing up from 
the desolated South, and our 
war in the North was at its 
gloomiest period, a skirmish 
took place between two recon- 
noitring parties of Northern 
and Southern soldiers, on the 
banks of a Southern river. 
But hardly had they met, and 
exchanged a few volleys, when 
the troops retreated, — very 
willing, I suspect, to let each other alone, un- 
prepared as they were for an encounter, 

They left the green grass all trampled to 
death,—the poor little buttercups that had lifted 
such bright, laughing faces by the roadside, 
beaten beneath horses’ hoofs and drowned in 
blood; while the sweet white daisies, that had 
danced in the wind ever since winter, as simple, 
as happy, and as sweet in the time of waras in 
the time of peace, would never again lift their 
pale faces from their sodden gravos. 

After the skirmish, each party carried away 
its wounded; not without jeering cries to each 
other as they departed,—rather swiftly, it may 
be said,—such as,— 

“Good-bye, Yank!’’ 

“Come again, Johnny Reb!” 

Some quarter of a mile away, perched upon a 
green knoll, and surrounded with blossoming 
pexch trees, whose fragrance drew bee and bird 
from afar, was a ruined home. 

Once, this home had been a charming coun- 
try-house. Up and down the road that led to it 
many guests had ridden, in laughing, singing 
cavalcades. On its wide verandas daintily- 
robed figures had flitted toand fro, and the 
wide-open doors and windows had given 
glimpses of the generous and stately hospitality 
that was a household custom in the South. 

But now it was glassless, with shattered chim- 
neys, unhinged doors and broken verandas,—si- 
lent, ruined, although not wholly deserted. 

The din, the danger, the wrong of war had 
raged about it many a time, and had robbed it 
not only of its beloved only son, but of {ts sweet 
content, its merry gnests, its servants, its cnt- 
tle, its horses—everything except the careworn 
mistress and two frightened little girls, who only 
stayed until it became impossible for them to 
get away, becanse they could not make up their 
minds to desert their home, endeared to them 
by auch associations, 





TWO MOTHERS AND TWO SONS. 


“Oh, mamma! they are fighting again in the 
rond!’’ cried Annie, running into the once beau- 
tiful parlor, where, over a few burning sticks, 
the mother was trying to reduce the fibrous te- 
nacity of ‘‘Old Ben.” 

This was the second day that she and her 
small fire had struggled thus with Old Ben's 
post mortem stubbornness, and the end was evi- 
dently not yet. 

Old Ben, the venerable patriarch of the barn- 
yard, had cackled and crowed around the house 
before the troops occupied this part of the coun- 
try. He had survived all his family, for the 
simple reasons that he had more discretion than 
valor, and was too wise an old cock to fly shriek- 
ing into the peach-trees when pursued by uni- 
forms, blue or gray, as his flock always did. 

No; Old Ben knew a secret worth two of that, 
and always hid himself silently under his mis- 
tress’s bed, thus reserving himself for a better 
fate than that of feeding roaring soldiers, brag- 
ging of hen-roost prowess over the camp-fire. 

The noise of the skirmish filled the air as the 
mother went to the window. Across the fields, 
where the river usually shone like a silver and 
azure ribbon, there wasa great cloud of dust 
and smoke, that shut the horrid desecration of 
a familiar scene from her sight. 

“Poor creatures! Ah me, poor boys!’ she 
sighed. ‘How many hearts of those who can 
only watch and pray at home will bleed for 
this!” 

Then she added, more londly, ‘We will put 
the ‘chicken’ away, children, till we see if any- 
body will need it more than we do,” 

It was long since the little girls had tasted 
meat, and their vigorous young appetites had 
been singing happy little songs of anticipation 
about Old Ben for two days. 

They looked wistfully from the cloud of bat- 
tle across the fields to the stewpan, and then 
Jeanette said, hopefully, — 





“P'raps they'll bring 
somebody here who isn’t 
quite killed, but too 
much killed to care for 
Old Ben.” 

dust at twilight, when 


been stilled for some 
hours, and only the south 
wind sung and cried 
among the fiagrant peach 
blossoms, there came 
crawling to the house a 
pale creature in a nni- 
form so dusty and blood- 
stained that one could 
not tell if it had been 
blue or gray. 

His white lips could only move enough to say, 
that having been wounded by the first volley of 
the skirmish, he had crawled away from the 
tumult and hidden behind a large rock in a 
neighboring field, where he had lost conscions- 
ness till ‘“‘Impo” had brought him water and 
revived him. 

“Impo”’ was a dwarfed and crippled negro, 
whose infirmities had kept him from escaping to 
freedom as well as from serving in war. 

It could be no worse to die by the hand of a 
vengeful rebel householder, the wounded man 
had thought, than alone amid the chill dews and 
under the unpitying stars: so he had crept to 
their door, and they“could do with him what 
they would. He was a Union soldier, he said, 
and he would rather die than disown that he bad 
fallen while fighting under the ‘‘old flag!” 

Late the next night Jeanette and Annie were 
gnawing, for perhaps the fiftieth time, two 
highly-polished drumsticks. There could have 
been little of the original finvor left to these 
drumsticks, and even Old Ben’s ghost would 
never have recognized them by the sense of 
smell as a portion of his earthly habitation. 
Nevertheless, they were of value to those under- 
ted children, as magic wands with which to 
summon up unlimited, entrancing visions of 
stewed rooster and delicious gravy, that needed 
only salt to make it fit for a king or President 
Davis. 

Tt was evident that these little girls were very 
patriotic, and that, above the lofty charity to all 
men which their mother’s example taught them, 
towered the love of their “Cause,” for Annie 
flourished her rooster-bone skyward, with the 
air of ‘millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute,” as she heard voices in the chamber 
above, and said,— 

“He ate only a spoonfal of the gravy. I'd go 
up stairs this minute and give him this, if he'd 
only harrah for the beautiful Stars and Bars.”” 
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THE YOUTH'S 





Only a moan answered him. 

“What can I do?’ demanded Will Law, ex- 
citedly, of his fellow-ofticers, nx he bent over the 
wounded boy. “I caunot leave him here to die. 
He was my friend and school-fellow once."’ 

Later two men kuocked at a farm-house on a 
neighboring hill. They bore between them a 
burden wrapped in « United States army cloak, 
but with uo uniform beneath. 

“Lieut. Law sent us here with this boy and this 
note,”’ they said to the lady who admitted them. 
The,sad-faced woman read,— 


“DEAR MADAM,—This man was a school-friend 
of mine whom I loved. Will you care for him as 
you would for me, and not ask whether he is with 
or against us? Wa. Law.” 

For days and nights in that modest farm-house 
the wounded rebel was nursed and tended as if 
he had been the son of the woman who dwelt 
there. 

“T have given one brave boy,—my only one,— 
to this dreadful war,” she said to him, as she 
gently nursed him, “and every sorrowing moth- 
er's son is my own for his sake. Only how could 
you raise your hand against the dear old flag?” 

One day an orderly knocked at the farm-house 
door. The invalid boy, not vet nineteen, slowly 
recovering, was sitting wrapped in a woman’s 
peignoir (for nothing in the world, not even grat- 
itudo to his nurse, could entrap him into wearing 
the blue) in a large arm-chair, where through 
the open window he could see the “boy in blue’ 
as he approached. 

He turned even paler than usual, and his blue 
eyes were troubled, for the thought came into 
his mind that the truth of his being a rebel, had 
somehow been discovered, and that his guardian 
angel, as he called her who had nursed him back 
to life, might in some way suffer for her loyalty 
to her heart, notwithstanding her loyalty to her 
country, 

But the orderly only brought a letter. “It 
came from headquarters,” he said, “and had 
been months in getting through.” 

How the poor mother wailed as she read that 
letter! 

The sympathizing rebel held her hands in his, 
and sought with tender words to soften the bit- 
terness of a grief he did not yet understand. 

“It is the last letter from my boy,” she sobbed, 
—‘‘my poor boy, dead in the South, and buried 
by rebel hands! God bless and preserve the sun 
of the mother who wrote it!” and she gave the 
letter into the boy’s thin hand. 

As his eye ran over it, he uttered an exclama- 
tion. “O Mrs. Lee,” he cried, as he, too, 
wept over the letter, “‘my mother buried your 
boy with tears under the peach-trees in our gar- 
den. You brought my mother’s boy out from 
the jaws of death!"’ and they mingled their tears 
together. 

And yet these two sons of these two mothers 
would have rejoiced to kill each other in battle, 
had war’s fatal chance brought them face to 
face. 

And alas! like to these sons of these two 
gentle, brave-hearted mothers, were thousands 
and tens of thousands of others—brave, true- 
hearted men, who killed each other on dreadful 
battle-fields of the South. 

MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 
oe i 
For the Companion. 


POMP’S FOURTH OF JULY. 

“Mammy! mammy! me, and Aunt Mary’s 
Pete, and big Jake, and Jim Sands, and a heap 
more boys is gwine to parade wid a drum to- 
morrer, ‘case it’s de Fourth, you know, And 
I'm to beat de drum, and Jim, he holds de flag, 
and Charley Winn, he plays de bones! 

“We's gwine to hab an out-and-out percession, 
and, mamimy, is my new white shirt washed? 
and whar's my blue pants Mas’ Ned Grove gin 
me?" 

Aunt Myra took her arms out of the wash-tub, 
and resting her hands on its edge, gazed contem- 
platively at the interruption, which had come in 
the shape of a small boy, very black, very dirty, 
and very much excited, 

He was her only child, and had been chris- 
tenened Numa Pompilius; a name given to him 
by a young country schoolmaster, for whom 
Aunt Myra washed, and who, when Numa was 
born, was reading a history of Rome for the 
first time. 

Like most of her class, Myra delighted in 
high-sounding names, though she could not pro- 
nounce them. In the privacy of domestic life, 
she abbreviated her son's name to ‘‘Nummer;’”’ 
but in public, she made ap for this by adding 
another word, and calling him ‘Nummer Pom- 
pilisius.”” 

She was a slow, deliberate woman, and took a 
long time to collect her thoughts; so Nummer 
waited, chafing with impatience, standing op 
one foot and then on the other. 








“You're gwine to purade like sojers, is you?’ 
she said at last, with a broad grin on her good- 
natured black fave. ‘Well, well! ef it don’t ob- 
fusticate my intellecks to t'ink ob my Nummer 
Pompilisius, jest turned eleben year old last 
March, a-drummin’ and a-marchin’ like a real 
sojer. In course your shirt and yer pants is 
gwine to be ready, ef I sets up all night to 
do ’em!”” 

“And I want white stripes sewed down my 
pants, and a fedder fur my cap, mammy., Whar 
I gwine to git a fedder?"’ and Pomp, asked the 
question aa if his life depended on his having a 
feather. 

His mother ruminated gravely for a few min- 
utes. ‘De big red rooster's tail is monstrous 
shackly sence he was cotched in de fence,”’ she 
said, at last, ‘I reckon you bin slip out two or 
t’ree fedders, an’ he not know it. Dere aint any 
fight in a rooster ef you meddles wid hia tail, 
and pulls out de fedders. 

“But look here, ef you is gwine to be a so- 
jer, you aint gwine to meddle wid no gun,—dat's 
sartain. Guns is ticklish t'ings, anyhow, and 
T've knowed ‘em to go off when you wasn't eben 
a-lookin’ at’em. Ef you goes, it aint to no guns, 
nor pistils, nor swords. Is dey gwine to hab 
any?” . 

Numa hesitated. Not that he had heard that 
any deadly weapons were to be in possession of 
the company, and as they were all litt!e col- 
ored vagabonds like himself, it was not likely 
they would be trusted with them. But he de- 
lighted in scaring his mammy out of her slow 
wits. 

“Wot's a Fourth widout guns and pistils?”’ he 
asked, loftily. ‘I reckon ef we parade like so- 
jers, we's bound to hab sojer fixin’: 

But seeing an ominous scowl on his mother's 
brow, he hastened to add,— 

“T guess it'll be firecrackers, and maybe we’ll 
blow up a dead tree or two, jest for de noise. 
Polks in Grassville will t'ink we've got a real 
sure-enough canuon.”” 

Aunt Myra set her arms akimbo, and glared 
sternly at the embryo soldier. 

“A sojer you may be, Nummer Pompilisius, 
but as fur blowin’ up de trees, and sich-like 
powder-traps, dat aint in de project ef I has my 
say. You t'ink I’ve bringed you up, a sick, no- 
acconnt baby, anyhow, till you turned eleben, 
to hab you blowed up like you was a steamboat- 
man? No, sir!” 

She turned vigorously to her work at the 
wash-tub, and Numa, feeling that he had im- 
prudently divulged one secret of the company, 
sat on a chest, kicking his heels together, and 
imitating the sound of the drum he had been 
Veating that morning. 

“Barnum! Barum, barum, barum, baree! 
Mammy, wot’s Fourth of July? Wot people 
holler, and fire cannons and crackers, and git 
drunk fur, dat day?” 

Myra cleared her throat and said, loftily, 
“Case it’s "Pendence Day, chile, dat’s wot 
it is."” 

“Wot's ’Pendence Day? 
pen Pendennis?” 

“Go ‘long, you goosey! 
was gi'n to folks dat day 
“Wot's ’Pendence?” 

Myra’s stock of patience was nearly exhaust- 
ed. ‘You axes too many questions, so jest stop 
your noise. I reckon 'Pendence was a mighty 
good t'ing, or folks wouldn’t make sich a fuse 
*beut it. My young mistress, she used to ’splain 
to me, but I disremeinber, ’cept dat it was some- 
t'ing wot cut us a-loose from a great big islan’, 
wot was a-swallerin’ us up like de whale did 
Jonah.” - 

“But islan’s aint got moufs, is dey?” persisted 
Numa. 

“Dis one had, sure."". Then, to turn the sub- 
ject, the old woman said, ‘Little Cora Ray- 
mond, she bin arter you to-day. She runned 
away from home, and she cried w’en I tuck her 
back. De jedge and madam, dey say dey is 
bound to gib you work on de place, Cora is 80 
sot on follerin’ you ’bout,’’ 

“De way dat chile does foller me!’ said Numa, 
with a smile of affection lighting his biack face; 
“an' jest ‘case I gits her bird's eggs, and plums, 
and t'ings. Ponty little baby. She calls me 
‘My Nummer,’ She t’inks a heap ob me, sure.” 

Numa’s sleep that night was disturbed b: 
ions of islands, with alligators’ months, trying 
to swallow him, and making way with little 
Cora Raymond. Bunt at the dawn of day, he 
was up and dressed, his mother superintending 
his toilet with pride and delight. He looked 
quite grand, she thought, with his striped pants 
and rooster-feathers, and a red shawl bound 
around his waist, 

Grassville was a very small village. indeed, 
and Mrra’s cabin on its outskirts near the 
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o'clock, to see the procession form, and if she 
liad been proud of Numa before, she was ten 
timey more go then, as she met him marching at 
the head of the company, drumming with 
dignified importance. 

The boys marched down the street, stopping 
for a few minutes before Judge Raymond's 
house, where Cora, from the balcony, uttered 
shrill criex of delight. 

“LT wants to go wiz, my Nummer!” she cried, 
struggling down from her mother's lap. “I wants 
to hear ze big drum, and wide on Nummer's 
shoulder.” 

“It's impossible, Cora,”’ said her mother, hold- 
ing her tight. ‘Numa can't carry you, and it's 
no place for my little girl.” 

‘The three-years-old baby raised her voice and 
wept. Numa could not stand her grief. 

“Let her come, Miss Raymond,” he called out. 
“I'll take good care of her. Nothin’ sha’n’t 
harm her, and we’s only gwine a little piece in 
de woods.”’ 

Mrs. Raymond could not resist the little one’s 
pleading bine eyes, and her ‘pease, mamma.” 
She knew the boy was trustworthy, and he had 
often taken charge of the child. So, tying on 
her hat, and giving her a parting kiss, she smiled 
to see her toddling along by the side of her sable 
friend, imitating his martial step ax well as her 
short fat legs would allow. 

With a loud drumming, an occasional blast of 
a cracked trumpet, and a violent rattle of bones, 
the company marched into the woods, and halt- 
ed a short distance from the village. 

“Dar's de tree,"’ cried Capt. Jake, a tall black 
youth of about seventeen, pointing with his tin 
sword to 2 large dead oak which stood in front 
of them. 

“Whar de powder?” cried one of the company. 
“Who brunged it? I aint seed it nowhar.”” 

“No, I reckon you haint,” severely, from the 
captain. “You tink we aint got better sense 
dan to pack it along, and hab all de ooman folks 
a-aquallin’ and cavortin’ round, and bustin’ up de 
whole ting? It’s in de holler ob dat tree. Git 
it out, Numa, so we kin lay de trail.” 

Numa obeyed. From the powder which was 
hidden in a hollow of the roots of the tree, a long 
train of it was laid, which would give the com- 
pany time to light it at the farthest end, and 
escape to a safe place before the explosion. 

“Now, Numa,” continued Capt Jake, “here's 
de fire. When I says, ‘One. two, tree,—run! 
you light de train, and de whole company must 
ron for dere lives.”” 

Numa took the light, and in his excitement, 
forgot everything but the work in hand. The 
company were ranged with their backs to the 
tree, ench with his right foot advanced for flight, 
and the captain took his stand near Numa. 

“You ready? One, two, tree—run!”” 

Like a flash, the boys fled. Numa had start- 
ed,—when, to his horror, little Cora, whom he 
had entirely furgotten, clapped her hands, and 
erying ‘Pitty fire, pitty fire.”’ ran along the trail. 

Life was very sweet to the boy, and death the 
horrible thing he had never dared to contem- 
plate, but there was no pause now. He sprang 
forward, snatched up the child. and covering her 
with his own body, hastened back. But ina 
moment came the explosion, shaking the ground 
like an earthquake. 

The terrified boys, who had seen the whole 
occurrence from a distance, rushed from their 
covert to the motionless heap which lay covered 
with boughs and fragments of the fallen tree. 

A faint groan escaped Numa’s lips. The child, 
strange to say, was uninjured. In a few min- 
utes, she was perfectly restored, and began to 
cry. 

Some of the villagers, who heard the explo- 
sion, ran to the scene of havoc, and Judge Ray- 
mond was soon in possession of the facts, He 
knew that to the boy’s heroism, he owed his 
darling’s life. 

“He is not seriously injured,’ he said to the 
boy’s mother, who was wailing over her Num- 
mer. ‘The shock has stunned him, and his leg 
is fractured by this fallen limb. With care, 
he'll do well, and I'm going to see that he has 
it. Carry him to my house, boys. Make a lit- 
ter of these houghs, and move him slowly and 
gently. I'll go and havea room ready for him.” 

In a nice little cottage on Judge Raymond's 
place, Numa awoke to consciousness, with his 
mother and Mrs, Raymond bending over him. 

It was very nice to be sick, he thought, and 
have such attention bestowed upon him, and to 
see Cora every hour of the day. 

“T doesn’t know how we'll stan’ de ole cabin 
Any more, mammy,”’ he said, one day, when he 
was able to sit up and look around, “Dis i: 
beantifullest place, aint it? and everyt 
nice, and de people so good. Gwine to be mighty 
hard leahin’ ’em.”” 

* We isn't got to leabe 'em,”’ said his mother, 
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putting her arms round hix neck. “‘dedge Ray- 
mond he sez we's bound to stay right herewhile 
he and madam Jibs, and he reckons Cora wont 
turn us out, arter you saved her life. 

“An’ de jedge, he’s gwine to send you to 
school, Nummer, and then he's gw to have 
you larn some trade. De Lord hab been marci- 
ful to ns, my son. To t’ink, too, you brunzed 
all dis good luck,—wid His help,’’ she added. 
reverently, 

‘The boy closed his eyes, and tears trickled 
down his face. 

“T never tought ob nuffin but savin’ de babr, 
mammy,"’ he said, after a pause. ‘I couldn't 
help it, and I didn’t want to be paid fur it. But 
it’s most tov good to be true. I did want to go 
to school, eber so much; but I t'ought ‘twa‘p’t 
no use wantin’ to. ‘Pendence Day did bring a 
heap ob luck, didn't it? But de islan’ come 
pretty nigh awallerin’ me up.”” 

Aunt Myra had never got over Pomp's dixo- 
bedience in using gunpowder, though his long 
illness had kept her silent. But now she could 
not resixt giving vent to her indignation. 

“Ef disobedience could swaller anybody, you'd 
‘hab been clean out ob sight ’Pendence Day! 
You blowed your own self up, and you mought 
jest as well hab been a steamboatman, fur de 
way you looked, wid your ha’rand your eye 
brows all scorched off, and your clothes tored to 
strips! Don't let me hear nothin’ more "bout 
*Pendence Day, fur I kin hardly keep my hands 
off you when I tink ob it!” 

Numa was sent to school, and proved an intel- 
ligent scholar. He has learned to disentangle 
his mother’s legend of the island, and Jaughs 
heartily over it, and at his own implicit faith in 
“de island wid mouf ready to swaller us up.” 

M. B, WILLIAMS. 
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For the Companion. 


“LONG-KNIFE PAPPOOSE.’’ 


It was one of the lust days of March. 1777. 
early settlers of Western Virginin enlled th 
year of the three sevens,” and sometimes the “Lloody 
year,” from the number of Indian outrages which 
it witnessed. It was in March of that year that Mr. 
Asa Morrow, who had made a clearing and built a 
cabin on “Catlin Run,” near the river,—the Ohie,— 
sent his boy Silas, twelve or fourteen years old, into 
a newly-burned field to sow tlax-xeed. A little girl 
who lived in the family, named Jenny MeQuire, went 
with him, to help drop the seeds, which were to be 
strown in drills, and covered with a hoe. 

After the children had been at work for an hour 
or two, they went into the woods to look after some 
pigeon-“beds,” or traps, which Silas had set along the 
bank of a creek about half a mile distant, to which 
the pigeons were in the habit of resorting by thou- 
sanda in those early days, 

By setting a “trap,"—a kind of large crate made 
of withes,—over a bed of chaff witlr which corn wa> 
mixed, it often happened that as many as a dozen 
would be caught at a time. 

On their way to the pigeon-beds, a bee darted sti 
denly at the little girl andestung her on the wrist 
While looking for three kinds of leaves to chew op 
and put on the wound (a common backwoods anti- 
dote), Silas found a large cottonwood, in which 1 
swarm of bees had their nest. 

Probably it was from this swarm that the bee had 
come which had stung the child. It was a hollow 
tree, with a hole near the root; and up forty or fifty 
feet, Silas could see the bees going in and coming 
out at holes made throngh the outer shell of the tree- 
trunk by the “flickera;"—n flicker is a kind of wood- 
pecker. 

Calling to Jenny, the boy told her to collect dry 
bark, slivers and punk, from the old logs, and make 
a fire in the hole near the root, to smother the bees. 
He started for his pigeon-beds, That was the last 
that was seen or heard of Silas for more than a year. 

Jenny worked away at gathering the dry stuff till. 
wondering why Silas did not come back, she went 
out towards the “roost” to look for him. Not tind- 
ing him there, she went home, saying that she be- 
lieved the booger-mans had got Siley. All she could 
tell about it was that she had not seen nor heard 
anything of him, Search was at once made; but it 
proved fruitless. 

What had befallen Silas? 

He had gone to his pigeon-beda, and was sitting 
on a log, making a new spindle for one of his crate- 
traps. Just then, he saw two men coming across the 
open meadow on the other side of the creek. He sup- 
posed they were a Mr. Grigley and Mr. McCane, two 
neighbors who lived about a mile from the creek, be: 
cause both of them had pigeon-traps at the “roost,” 
not far from his own. 

So busy was Silas, whittling out his spindle, that 
he did not discover his mistake till the men were 
within fifty yards of him; when, glancing up to 
speuk to them, he saw, to his horror, that they were 
Indians. 

It was too late to run, and the tawny faces of the 
Indians were drawn into hideous grins at sight of 
the boy's sudden terror. One of them was old, and 
the other young. 

The old Indian wore three silver half moons on 
his deer-skin shirt, and had his ears ornamented 
with silver crimps. They both had on white men'a 
| hats, stolen wt McCane’s eabin, which they hae sast 
| Plundered, after murdering MeCane’s wife nJ lit 
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tle girl, both of whose scalps Silas saw hanging at 
the belt of the old Indian. 

“How do, broder?”’ said the younger Indian; and 
then they “poked” Silas, and laughed to hear him 
beg for his life. Svou they ceased from their mirth, 
drew their knives, and seemed to be consulting 
whether to kill him or not, while they strapped the 
blades on the legs of their buckskin breeches. 

‘The lad, meanwhile, begged and plead for his life, 
saying everything he could think of to please them. 
He told them he would go with them, and make a 
grent hnoter, and fetch them plenty of game. 

At length the old Indian tied a thong to Silas's 
wrist, and gave him a suck full of tin-ware and 
clothes, which they had stolen at McCane’s house, 
to carry on his back. They then set off down the 
river, the old Indian leading Silas by the thong. 

They travelled the most of that night, crossed the 
river in a canoe, and before noon next day, reached 
one of the Wyandott towns, where there were about 
a dozen wigwams, made of elk-skins, poles and bark, 
atunding amidst a grove of very large, lofty syca- 
mores. 

A felling mob of young savages greeted the boy, 
and beat and punched him most unmercifully with 
sticks, The old Indinn at first tied him to a tree, 
near which there was a large pile of dry wood; 
and fora number of hours, the lad was in deadly 
fear lest they meant to burn him. And that was! 
what his little redskin tormentors told him they 
were going to do. 

But towards night, his old captor came agnin, and 
led him to his wigwam, where his squaw, a mon- 
strously fat old creature, sat graining a deer’s hide. 

To the keeping of this gnomelike old ogre the Ind- 
ian entrusted the lad, bidding him, in his broken 
English, “Fetchum wood. Fetchum water. Feteh- 
um moskey (sap). No run, No walkee woods;” at 
the same time pointing to the fire and to his scalp, 
with the most horrible scowls and grimaces, the 
meaning of which poor Silas was not slow to under- | 
stand. 

In this way Silas’s life as the old fat squaw’s serv- 
ant-boy began. 

This Indian princess had red blear eyes, with an 
ugly squint, and a temper to correspond, as Silas 
began immediately to learn. He soon found out what 
“fetchum water” and ‘fetchum moskey" meant. 
These Indians obtained all their salt by either boil- 
ing or evaporating the water of a spring at a “salt- | 
lek,” about a quarter of a mile distant, 

Early next day, a brass kettle, which had been 
stolen from some pioneer's cabin, was put in Silas’s 
hands, and he was ordered to fill a large trough, 
fashioned from the trunk of a tree. 

Each wigwam had one of these big troughs, in 
which the water was kept evaporating, and if these 
did not suffice, a kettleful was boiled down, each 
kettleful affording several great spoonfuls of salt, 
Nearly every lodge had a brass kettle that had been 
taken from the settlers. 

The old squaw’s salt-trongh was twelve or fifteen 
feet long; and to bring water enough to fill it from 
the spring, a quarter of a mile away, was no light 
task. 

Moskey was maple sap. At this season of the 
year, these Indians boiled in this sap all their game, 
particularly wild turkeys, the flesh of which was 
thus rendered very sweet. The sap was also some- 
times boiled down to get molasses and sugar; of 
which, however, the Indians did not appear to be 
very fond, not even the children evincing much lik- 
ing for it. 

On a rocky hill-side at some little distance, they 
had many sugar-maples tapped. It became a part 
of Silas's duties to fetch down the sap; and when he 
was gone longer for a kettlefal than the old squaw 
thought he need be, she would come waddling after 
him, screaming, “Warra-ti-bu naka-marcecce ?"— 
Where are you, you young white dog!—and soundly 
“baste” him with the smutty fire-pgle. 

The “tire-pole” was the poker with which they 
tended the fire in front of the wigwam; and so fre-{ 
quently did the old squaw bent the boy, that she kept 
his back smutty from one week's end to the other. 

When the salt-trough was full, and there was no! 
more moskey to be brought from the sap-troughs, the | 
boy had then to get wood; and as the Indians had | 
been encamped here for some months, wood had to; 
be brought from a considerable distance. For ; 
breaking and cutting up the dry limbs, logs and 
stumps, Silas had an old dull tomahawk. 

‘The old squaw kept a rousing fire, and burned at 
good deal of wood. Often the tired lad fancied that { 
she burned up the wood on purpose to make him, 
work the harder. “Fetchum wood, you white dog!” 

And as to the lad's food, it was the scraps and 
leavings which the squaw and her “sanhop” (the 
silver-eared old Indian) did not want. Often they | 
ate all that was cooked, and then Silas had to wait 
till next time. 

An Indian girl, however, at one of the other wig- 
—i strapping copper lass of sixteen or seven- 
teen—used often to share her dinner with Silas, 
whom she jestingly enlled her “little white sanhop” 
(husband), 

‘The chief himself used rarely to ask Silas to do 
anything, except once a fortnight to pluck out his 
beard. ‘The old fellow had no such thing asa razor, 
and when his beard had grown out long and strag- 
gling, and he wished to be rid of it, he knew no bet- 
ter way than to have it pulled out, bair by hair. 

For this purpose, he would prepare a nunnber of 
blunt sticks, split at one end, to serve as tweezers, 
Then, sitting down ona log, he would summon Si- 
Jas and bid him begin. 

The lad drended it, but dared not refuse. Trem- 
Dlingly he would draw near, and commence to 
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It was a tedious business for both of them. Soon 
the old chief would begin to wake horrible grimaces, 
and grow! menacingly, and sometimes, losing all 
patience, he would draw up one big foot and kick 
Silas end over end. It was always a lively bour for 
Silas when he was acting as barber for the old sav- 
a 





e. 
"fie often laid plans to run away; but his fear of 
being recaptured and burned alive as constantly 
restrained him. 

Close by their wigwam stood an enormous syca- 
more, at least tive feet in diameter, and holluw at 
the butt. In this the old Indian had his storehouse 
of articles that he had stolen or purchased from the 
whites.. He lad cut through the outer part of the 
tree with his tomahawk, making a hole us large as 
an oven-mouth, aud in front of this hole he had 
hung an otter-skin to keep out the wet. Inside the 
tree was his hoard of treasures, — butcher-knives, 
hats, coats, tin dippers, in short, a great variety of 
plunder. 

In the tree he also kept his guns, of which he had 
three,—with his powder-horns, lead, and spare tom- 
ahawks. The tree stood within almost a hand's 
reach of the wigwam. 

Silas was often sent to get some article housed in 
this rude closet, and in hope of a good chance to run 
away, he took one of the old Indian’s guns early one 
morning before he was awake, and hid it, with some 
powder and a few bullets, in a hollow log, off at 
some distance in the woods. 

‘The old savage missed his gun not long after, but 
charged the theft of it to another Indian, whom he 
was all the time watching and threatening to kill. 
Every day, for a month or two, Silas was constantly 
watching for an opportunity to slip away and get a 
good start from the Indian village before he should 
be missed. But a scuffle with the old squaw precip- 
itated his flight. 

It happened one morning, while the lad was try- 
ing in vain to kindle the fire. All his wood was wet, 
and the last coals and sparks had gone out. Twice 
he had been to another wigwam for a brand, but 
still the wet wood and drenched slivers, which he 
hacked up with his dull tomahawk, would not burn. 

The old squaw came out in a more than usually 
bad humor, and seeing no fire, seized the “tfire- 
pole," and began to chase and beat Silas, screaming 
out abuse at the top of her voice. 

The boy dodged and doubled (he dared not run) 
this way and that, to avoid the “‘fire-pole.” But the 
blows fell thick and heavy; and at last, stung beyond 
endurance, he turned on his tormentor with a cry 
of rage, and flung the old tomahawk at her head. It 
struck her in the face, and she fell partly down. 

Frightened at what he had done, Silas ran for the 
woods. Then, bethinking himself of the gun, be 
ran to the log, and taking it out, continued his fight 
towards the river, as he thought. 

The morning was very foggy and wet. This cir- 
cumstance, and the fact that it immediately began 
to rain, probably aided his escape. 

He wandered two days without food, afraid to 
fire the gun lest the report should be heard, though 
he often saw wild turkeys, and once sawa deer. To 
satisfy his hunger, he chewed sprouts and ate 
ground-nuts, and at one time fount some shrivelled 
paw-paws. 

At length he came out into a path, which he fan- 
cled led to the river, and followed it for a number 
of hours. Suddenly, at one of its many turns, he 
found himself face to face with an Indian on horse- 
back, having a white woman and her child bound 
behind him. The Indian saw him at the same time, 
and shouted for him to stop. 

The Indian's gun, however, was strapped across 
his back. Determined not to be retaken, Silas took 
aim with his own gan and tired. The Indian's horse | 
threw up its nose with a snort, and received the | 
bullet in its head. 

The animal reared and fell, throwing the Indian 
and his captives headlong. Without waiting to see; 
the issue of the accident, Silas ran into the woods 
and made off as fast as he could. 

In about an hour he came out unexpectedly upon | 
the river. Overjoyed at this, the lad now made his; 
way along the left bank as rapidly as possible, hop- 
ing before very long to come opposite his father's 
clearing. There were high, steep bluffs, overgrown | 
with vines and bushes, bordering the river, with 
just a path along the water's edge. 

But the Indian whom Silas had unhorsed had a 
comrade on foot only a little ways behind, and he 
was now upon the boy's trail, following him through 
the woods. When the lad had been going along the 
river-bank for about an hour, in glancing behind 
hin, he caught sight of this Indian stealing up, not 
more than a hundred yards away. 

On Silas’s raising his gun, the Indian jumped be- 
hind a tree; but when the boy started on, the Indian 
came after him again, and ench time getting nearer. 
‘The savage had nothing but a tomahawk, and as 
often as Silas pointed his gun, he would leap behind 
atree ora rock. In this way they went on for some 
distance. At last, turning quickly, Silas fired and 
missed his aim. 

‘The Indian now sprang after him with an exultant 
whoop, and Silas, throwing away his gun, ran for 
his life; but finding that the Indian would soon 
overtake him, he stopped short and began to climb 
up the steep bluff among the vines and bushes, 

The hoy was expert at climbing, and he hoped in 
this way to get the advantage of the savage, for the 
bluff was so steep that he had to draw himself up by 
the vines and rocks. But when he had got up forty 
or fifty feet, he came to an overhanging crag which 
he could neither get round nor climb over. 
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and at the other end extends a 





The Indian was not more than twenty feet below 





twitch—twitch—twitch them out. 


him. In his desperation Silas turned and jumped 


down plump upon him! One of the boy's knees 
struck the savage squarely in the forehead, and they 
voth went headlong down together and fell splash 
into the river. 

The water was not very deep, and Silas, though 
not a little shaken, scrambled out and ran again. 
He saw nothing more of the redskin, whom hé left 
tumbling about, probably half-stunned, in the river. 

Some time that afternoon he came opposite his fa- 
ther's clearing. His shouts soon attracted the atten- 
tion of little Jenny, who was sowing poppy-seeds in 
the garden, and she ran in and told her mother that 
Silas was calling from over the river. 

She was hardly believed at first, but it was soon 
found that it was indeed Silas,—come back as one 
from the dead. Mr. Morrow at once crossed over 
after him, and when Silas was once more safe under 
his father's roof, it was a joyful hour for them all. 

About two years after this, at a time when there 
was peace fr a little while with the savages, the 
same old Indian with whom Silas had lived so long 
came to Mr. Morrow's house one evening. After x 
while Silas, now grown to be quite a tall youth, 
came in from the field. The old Indian stared tix- 
edly at him a moment, and exclaimed,— 

“Ugh! oogh! him ‘long-knife’ pappoose. 
break my squaw’s teeth!"* 

His eyes began to roll,and if Mr. Morrow had 
not been at hand, he would probably have tried to 
kill Silas. They turned him out of doors, and he 
went off shaking his head, and muttering about the 
“long-knife pappoose.”” 

The “long knives” was the common name for the 
whites among the Wyandotts and other Western 
tribes. 
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TO MAKE A BLOW-GUN. 

There are several ways of making a blow-gun, at 
lenst, they inay be made of several materials. The 
following directions will be found useful to the 
would-be gun-maker: 

To make them of the natural wood I would advise 


you to use “fishing-rod cane” if you can get it, but; 


aa this is sometimes not conven- 
iently at hand, I would suggest 
that you use alder. 

It is light and ensy to handle, 
and if you can not find it long 
enough in one piece, you can 
join two or three pieces. 

If you could find a growth of 
alder five or six feet in length 
and abgut an inch and a half 
through it, you would have the 
best natural blow-gun; but al- 
der of this length is difficult to 
obtain. 

As soon as your alder is se- 
cured, place it in water until 
the pith is soaked through, 
which you can find ont by press- 
ing it hard at one end; as soon 
as it is thoroughly soaked you 
can with a thin iron bar or rod. 
push the pith all out. 

Of course as the bark was 
soaked too, you can readily 
strip that off—and then you can 
polish or varnish the outside to 
suit your taste. 

If the alder branch was an 
inch and a half in diameter, the 
bore (or hole) will be about 
three-fourths of an inch. You 
must fashion a mouthpiece and 
fit it into this. You can cut 
this out of any light wood. 

A sort of circular cup that 
will tit ap close to the mouth, 


little way like a narrow tube 
and fits tightly over the barrel of your gun. Be 
sure to fit it on the outside, and not on the inside of 


| the barrel. 


If unable to get one length of alder, you can suc- 
ceed equally well, but with more trouble, of course, 
with two or three pieces of equal thickness. 

Even if they are equal outside, the bore of each is 
not likely to be the same when the pith is pushed 
ont, but the difference will be slight, and can be 
remedied. 

The smaller ones must of course be made as large 
as the largest, and to do this you must take the iron 
nail rod, and glue on all around it a piece of sand- 
paper This is easier done by winding it with a nar- 
row strip (lamp-lighter fashion), and securing each 
end. 

If the bore of the smaller pieces has to be much 
enlarged, use corse sandpaper; but if not. use fine. 
Be careful not to make the smaller bores too large 
st; you can equalize them after joining. 

To join them, see that the face of each piece is cut 
perfectly square. Join them, and place aatrip of 
bark (beech iv best) three inches long, and broad 
enough to meet withont lapping, around each joint, 
and fasten firmly by binding with waxed silk or 
linen thread. 

To remove any inequalities, cover your rod with 
the finest emery paper, and after using this, polish 
down with crape, and then strips of an old. silk 
handkerchief wound around the rod, for unless the 
harrel is perfectly smooth you can not be sure of 
your aim, 

Blow-guns may be made of tin tubes, or hollow 
brass curtain rods, but the alder ones are bes 

Arrows are easily made. A very snitable one isa 
long knitting-needle with a cork ball at one end, 
throngh the centre of which the needle passes, 

It shonld exactly tit the barrel, to prevent what 
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riflemen would call “wiudage.”” Vellets of clay or 
plaster-of-Paris, if made to tit the bore rather tight- 
ly, will carry a long way, but they must be perfectly 
circular, 

Now, children, boys and girls, don't get me into 
trouble by being careless with this little weapon. 
Never shoot when there is the slightest danger of 
hurting any one in the slightest way. 

——+ 


AN UMPIRE, 
Is, but one 





Be nmupite for two frie 
Wilt i 
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For the Companion. 
GOING TO CHURCH IN PARIS. 


There are more churches in American cities in 
proportion to the number of their populations thin 
in any cities of Europe, perhaps more than in sume 
of the sacred cities of the East, famous for their 
temples. Ordinarily, when you approach a Euro- 
pean city, you may see the great towers of a cathe- 
dral rising far above the house-tops. There will be 
a few other towers and spires, but nowhere can you 
find such a collection of churches as may be seen 
along Fifth Avenue, New York, or from the Com- 
mon in Boston. 

While we have a large number of small churches, 
the Parisians have several great churches, and one 
famous cathedral. Our churches seat a few hun- 
dreds. A cathedral will hold thousands of people. 

It would be worth the while to visit many of the 
churches of Parix, both on account of their age and 
their great beauty. We have time for only one, 
however, and must take the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, as it gives us a good idea of church-going at 
one of these splendid buildings. Besides this, what 
may be said of Notre Dame is more or less true of 
all cathedrals, 

It stands on an island in the river, facing an open 
square, and its two gray towers rise two hundred 
and twenty feet above the side- 
walk. As we draw near, we 
see the curious carvings over 
the doors, representing the last 
Judgment, the saints and Vir- 
gin. How unlike our churches 
this enormous structure rising 
in such impressive grandeur 
above our heads! We can't 
help thinking of the thousands 
of men and women who have 
gone in and out at these ancient 
doors since the foundations 
were laid, more than seven hun- 
dred years ago. Before Colum- 
bus waa born, these stones were 
worn down by the footsteps of 
worshippers. 

We push open the heavy lea- 
ther-covered door, and step into 
a dark vestibule. Another lea- 
thern door, Open it, and cool 
breeze blows upon us, and we 
find ourselves walking on a 
stone floor in darkness. 

In a moment, we get accus- 
tomed to the gloom, and look 
about. The air, though it ix 
summer outside, is cool, damp, 
and full of a strange scent-- 
dead perfume. We make out 
a huge column, gray with age. 
There isa stone vase at the base 
of the column, filled with wa- 
\ ter, and women passing by stop 
and dip their fingers in the wa- 
ter and cross themselves rever- 
ently. 

Ah, this is the cathedral. You come out under 
the vast roof, springing in stony arches so high over- 
head. The columns stand in stately rows on either 
side like an aisle in a forest. Beyond is the grand 
altar, splendid in gilding and marble, while high 
overhead are the great windows, burning like fire in 
every color. 

Here are some low cane sents, with high backs. 
Let us sitawhile. There are men and women seated 
here and there, but there is no service going on, and 
we may sit and watch all that passes. There ia not 
asound inall the vast, dim place. The doors move 
noiselessly, and the people walking about in the 
aisles tread quietly, as if not to disturb us. The 
sunlight streaming in at the lofty windows falls in 
dusky-colored bars across the building, and makes 
brilliant spots on the stone floor. 

High in the gallery are the white pipes of the si- 
lent organ. On either side are little chapels, each 
with its altar and pictures, In some of these chapels 
are people quietly reading. or gazing at the pict- 
ures. There is a woman in deep black, with her 
head reeting on her breast, silent and unheeding all 
about her. Beside her is a fashionably-dressed lady 
kneeling in one of the low chairs, and looking up at 
the great gilded altar with a far-away look in her 
eyes, as if ahe saw things not of thia world. 

The deep silence, the gloom, the faint odor of in- 
cence, the vast spaces abont us stretching away 
the darkness, give a sense of repose, a release from 
worldly care and perplexity. 

The cathedral door is never locked, There are 
services, with or without a sermon, every da 
These vou can attend if you wish, or if not, you 
re where only the sound of the organ and the 
voices of the choir come faintly through the aisles 
to the quiet corner where 

Or, if there is no service, 
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and down through the dim church, pause here 
and there to look at the pictures, or at the glori- 
ous windows, or stop before the monuments of 
priests and bishops, centuries dead. ‘This is the 
A church should be beautiful, and its 
What better 


true idea. 
doors should never be locked. 





place to sitawhile and think of something elee 
besides work, and worry, and the burdens of 
ife? 

ie A Marriage Procession. 

There is a slight stir behind us, and we turn 
to see what is going on. : 

Here he comes, a stately old fellow in mag- 
nificent uniform, and bearing a halberd such as 
soldiers used two hundred years ago. Behind 
him follows a little procession. The gentlemen 
are in dress suits, with white gloves, and the 
Indies in full dress. It’s a wedding. The party 
move on through the aisle till they come to one 
of the chapels, or to the grand altar at the east 
end of the church. ‘The priests appear in their 
robes, and ina moment the ceremony begins. 
We ean stand at a distance and witness the wed- 
ding, if we wish, but, as it does not differ from 
other weddings, let us move on. 

As we walk around the cathedral, we find one 
of the chapels draped in black. The wedding 
over, the party prepare to go out to their car- 
riage at the door, and drive away. The stately 
beadle then heads another procession. At the 
door ix a heavy black hearse, with drivers and 
servants in uniform. These people have also 
come to the church, because they think the two 
great events of human life connected with its 
joys and sorrows, should be held within its 
walls. The mourners follow their dead into the 
dark, cold cathedral just as the wedding com- 
pany pass out. It seems strange, but the 
Frenchman wisely says, 
“Tt is so everywhere; 
joy and grief are always 
side by side. Why 
should they not meet at 
the church door?” 

When the service is 
over, the procession 
moves slowly up the 
street to the cemetery. 
As it moves on, every 
one along the way raises 
his hat, and remains un- 
covered till it has passed. 
All the people recognize 
the sad sight, and thus 
show their respect for 
sorrow, even though they 
are total strangers to the 
mourners, and though 
the hearse may be only 
followed by one lonely 
old man on foot. 

At another time, the 
beadle escorts a happy 
coupie to the church to 
have their babe chris- 
tened, or he heads a pro- 
cession of young girls 
who are dressed in white, 
and come to attend their 
first communion service. 

At the regular services 
on Sundays and week 


days, the beadle stands in the aisles, sees that 
all visitors keep order, and accompanies the 
young priest who takes up the collection from 


the congregation. 


Sometimes there is an extra service in the 


ehureh, An orchestra, violins, trumpets and all, 


meets before the choirand unites with the organ 
and voices, to give the splendid and solemn 
Thousands come to 
witness the service, and hear the music and ser- 
Americans are always ready to attend, 
also, for it is well worth the while to see the 


music of the high mass. 
mon. 


church in all its splendor, and to see the vas! 
multitudes at their best. 





THE COCOA MERCHANT. 


Where choir-boys, priests, beadle and funeral 
coachmen meet every day at the church, they 
naturally make it a kind of home. Pass the 
church at any hour, and you will see them. The 
grand beadle sits on the steps and chats with the 
coachmen, and the solemn chaps themselves are 





FUNERAL COACH DRIVERS. 


frequently seen to take a friendly pipe together 
by the church porch. 

The choir-boys come out after service and 
play on the sidewalk very like other boys. The 
eecon merchant comes along with his tin can 
strapped on his back, and sells a tiny drink of 
cocoa to the altos and sopranos. The boy in the 
picture must have sung a long anthem to-day, 
for he is buying a drink. 

This curious mingling of every-day things and 
things sacred seems strange to an American. It 
has its evils and its excellencies, and who are we 
that we should captiously comment upon them. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 


—— +0 


PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 


Much less has been heard in this country than 
in England of a proposed reform in spelling our 
language. It has been forcibly urged that the 
spelling does not agree with the pronunciation, 
that there are many silent letters, and that much 
time is wasted in learning to spell. 

As with most proposals of reform, there are 
two views taken of this subject. There are 
those who would introduce a few new letters 
into the alphabet, and then spell every word ac- 
cording to its sound, cutting ont all double and 
silent letters. Others less radical would make 
sone changes, but would not introduce a rigidly 
phonetic system,—that is, a system of spelling 
entirely by sound. 





Neither of these 
changes is likely to be 
made. The fact that dif- 
ferent communities pro- 
nounce English different- 
ly is a great obstacle. 
There is really no stand- 
ard of pronunciation. In 
some parts of the United 
States, for instance, the 
letter r is rarely pro- 
nounced in such words 
as barn, or at the end of 
words when the next 
word does not begin with 
a vowel, Elsewhere it is 
strongly emphasized. 

This is only an exam- 
ple of a very wide diver- 
sity in pronunciation. 
If, therefore, there were 
to be a reform in spel- 
ling, and each man wrote 
as he spoke, he would 
write English that would 
be barely understood in 
another part even of his 
own country. 

Another change which 
ake has been proposed is to 
roe make the pronunciation 
conform to the spelling. 
There would by this 
plan, also, be few or no 
silent letters, and the same combination of let- 
ters would always be sounded in the same way. 

For example, it would be agreed that the let- 
ters ough should always have the same sound. 
Suppose the sound were to be that heard in the 
, | word tough; then cough, dough, bough, and all 
similar words would rhyme with it. The long 
sound would no doubt be given to the a in hare, 
to correspond with the sound in save. Now if 
you pronounce the sentence ‘I have a bad 
cough” in the way we have indicated, you will 
soon see how English might be changed in 
t | sound. 


COMPANION. 


of this kind had been started, it would quickly 
become a test of education whether one pro- 
nounced in the new or the old way. But no 
doubt it would take a long time before n new 
style of speech would come into the ordinary 
use of ignorant people. 

Some persons may suppose that were educated 
men to use « new pronunciation, they would not 
be understood by suchas had not learned it. Of 
course that is trne; but the answer is that one 
would not forget the old way in learning the 
new. There are plenty of examples to show 
this. There are Scotchmen who talk pure Eng- 
lish in London, but who use their old Highland 
dialect with perfect ease in Scotland. 

These proposals to change pronunciation or 
spelling have not as yet made much headway. 
Such changes must, if they make any progress 
atall, be very slow. Still, it is well todo what 
we can to improve our mother tongue, and to 
save future generations from the task of learn- 
ing to spell by a pure effort of memory, by giv- 
ing them a better and more reasonable pronun- 
ciation. 





MUTATION. 


Storm after storm, and sunshine after sunshine, 
Lost in the line of varying days nist range: 

On 2a:th ihe appointed hour its course maintaineth, 
And ever ‘inidst its circling comes a change, 

Heart after heart, and lifetime after lifetime; 
Deep in the dust their days of being cease; 

In heaven the all-constant Christ His courts upbuildeth, 
And ever in eternity is peace. Wu. Hices 


ss 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
Early in June an event occurred on a remote 
spot in Southern Africa which created a deep 
sensation in Europe, and was a fatal blow to 
many hopes. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, the only child of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugenie, 
who had gone to South Africa to fight in the 
English army against the savage Zulus, there 
met his death suddenly at the hands of the 
dusky enemy. 

It appears that the young prince had gone out 
of camp with a small body of officers on a recon- 
noitering expedition; that after going some dis- 
tance the party dismounted in a lonely field, and 
that a number of Zulus suddenly sprang out 
from ambush and attacked them. The prince 
seems to have been the only one of the party 
killed, the English officers escaping. 

This brave and amiable young man was but 
twenty-three years old when he thus met his 
death in a distant and savage land. There are 
many yet living who have not forgotten the re- 
joicings which attended his birth, in 1856, at the 
Palace of the Tuileries. His father, Napoleon 
IIL, had been on the throne four years, and his 
most anxious desire had been that an heir to his 
name and crown should be born to him, that the 
empire might be perpetuated in the house of the 
Napoleons. 

The young prince’s coming was, therefore, 
hailed with intense delight both by his father 
and by all Frenchmen who desired the continn- 
ance of the empire. He was in his childhood 
delicate in health, and was most carefully reared. 
The emperor himself gave much of his time to 
the little prince’s education, and was his almost 
constant companion, and as Louis grew up, his 
high destiny and lofty future were very sedu- 
lously impressed on his mind. 

It was when the prince was fourteen years of 
uge that the war between France and Prussia 
broke out, and he accompanied his Imperial fa- 
ther to the scene of conflict, to receive, as the 
emperor said, “‘his baptism of fire.” He was 
to become a soldier, and Napoleon desired that 
his experience should begin as soon as possible. 

But the disasters of that mighty struggle soon 
made the emperor a prisoner, and the empress 
and young prince fugitives. After ita close the 
ex-Imperial family, now exiled from France, 
took up their residence at Chiselhurst, a beauti- 
ful retreat not far from London, in England, 
where the emperor, worn with years, disease 
and misfortune, died two years after. 

The young prince now became the heir of the 
Napoleonic cause. He entered the English mil- 
itary academy at Woolwich, to fit himself fora 
soldier’s career, and proved himselfa very quick 
and apt scholar, graduating with honor. 

He went to South Africa to enter actively, for 
the first time, into military duties. He deemed 
it only right to fight for England, which had 
harbored his family and given him his educa- 
tion; but beyond this he desired to revive the 
love for the Napoleons in France, by proving 
that the bravery and soldierly qualities of the 
founder of the family existed in his heir. 

It seemed strange, indeed, to see the grand- 
nephew of the great Napoleon fighting under the 
flag of that England which had beaten the Em- 
peror at Waterloo, and had kept him a prison- 


almost exactly like that of the first. 
Napoleon seized the supreme power, gained 
great victories, but was defeated at Waterloo, 
and died in exile. 
Duke de Reichstadt, who was his and his party's 
hope, and this child died a few years after his 
father, at twenty-one. 
rose, won victories, was overwhelmed at Sedan, 
and died, he, too, in exile. 
the Duke de Reichstadt, has survived but a few 
years, and dies, leaving no successor. 








It is said, perhaps truly, that when a reform 





er for life at St. Helena, 
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With the death of Prince Lonis Napoleon a 


the hands of the Zulns, the last direct heir of 
the Napoleonic Empire passes away- 
plenty of other Bonapartes, bat they are none 
of them immediate descendants either of the 
founder of the first or the founder of the third 
empire. It seems as if the prince’s death would 
put an end to the party which has struggled to 
restore the Imperial throne, and would thas 
strengthen the new Republic by ridding it of 
what has hitherto been one of its most serious 
perils. 


There are 


Thus the fate of the second empire has been 
The first 


He had an only child, the 


Then the third Napoleon 


His only child, like 
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THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSBE. 
Oar readers will have observed that the corner- 


stone of this new building was recently laid by the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. There is probably no more 
significant illustration of the humanity of man to 
man, or the success which waits on obstinate, pa- 
tient endeavor, than this light-house. 


For centuries the sunken rocks on which it stands 


were fatal to thousands of navigators; but it oc- 
curred in 1695 to Henry Winstanley, a country gen- 
tleman in Essex, that it was possible to raise a 
beacon on these sanken reefs. 


For four years he 


labored, spending all of his princely fortune. The 


tower was completed, and Winstanley and his work- 


men were in it when a terrific gale swept it away. 
Three years later Rudyeed erected the second 


light-house, which he took eight years to perfect. 
It lasted fifty years, when it was burned down. 
three keepers were driven to the edge of the rocks 
by the flames before they were found. One of them 
was so maddened by terror that he fled on reaching 
the main land, and never was discovered; another 


The 


was ill, and declared that on looking upwards he 


had swallowed some of the melted lead, which was 


ridiculed by the faculty. After his death, however, 
his physician made a post-mortem examination, and 


found a solid lump of lead in his stomach. 


Itisacurious example of the prejudices of the 


times that this physician, on publishing the fact, was 
threatened by his fellow-doctors with “imprison- 


ment for false scientific statements.” To justify 
himself he tried the experiment on a dog, and 
actually was tried and convicted of “the crime of 
vivisection.”” 

The third and last building was erected by John 
Smeaton, in 1756, “a born machinist.” He had been 
intended for a learned profession, but at six years of 
age he had invented a windmill and made a pump. 
At fourteen he had his forge, his shop, his engines 
and tools. His parents wisely left him to his own 
path, and he accomplished before middle age this 
great triumph of engineering skill which has snved 
myriads of human lives. 

Smeaton’s whole course is pregnant with usezul 
less3ns to boys, especially the pious humility with 
which he gave the honor of all the successes of 
science to God. Upon the first stone laid he carved 
with his own band, “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” 


—_——_+#--— — 
THE GOOD OLD DEACON. 


The squibs uttered against New England dencona 
have little or no justification. If a tub of butter or 
a barrel of*apples is made up of alternate lnyers of 
good and bad, it is said to be “«deaconed.” The 
epithet does not refer to the character of deacons, 
but to an old practice of ‘deaconing” a hymn. 

Fifty or sixty years ago hymn-books were not so 
common as they now are. Some churches owned 
only two books. It was then the custom for one of 
the deacons to read two lines of a hymn, which the 
congregation sung. Other lines were read and 
sung in the same way, until the hymn was sung 
through. 

As a class deacons have been the most trusted and 
influential men of New England villages. If aman 
died leaving property and a family, the deacon was 
made one of the executors, and the guardian of the 
widow and the fatherless. If the neighbors had a 
diapate about property, they “left it out" to the 
deacon. Wasa son wayward, the good deacon wax 
as frequently as the good pastor asked to “tulk"* 
with him. 

In the “Recollections” of an old gentleman, an 
anecdete in told which illustrates the character of 
at least one of the New England deacons of the olden 
time. 

Elisha Hawley, of Ridgefield, Conn., was a solidicr 
of the Revolution, and a deacon. He was a good 
man of business, but he never charged a purchaser 
one cent more than the article was worth. The 
Golden Rule was his rule of life. 

One day he learned that a widow had been re- 
duced from a competency to poverty. With the 
deacon an opportunity created a duty. He visited 
her. Fearing lest he might wound her feelings if 
he should offer money or charity, he said,— 

“Madam, I think I owed your late husband fifty 


eee 
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dollars, and I've come to pay it to you as his legal 
representative.” 

««How was that?’’ asked the lady, somewhat star- 

tled. 
“<I will tell you. About twenty-five years ago, 
soon after you were married, I made furniture for 
your husband to the amount of two hundred dollars. 
I hrave been looking over the account, and find that 
I rather overcharged him in the price of some chairs, 
—thnat is, [could have afforded them at somewhat 
leas. Ihave added up the interest, and here, inad- 
am, is the money.” 

The tears came in the widow's eyes; she half-sus- 
pected the deacon had constructed the debt by will- 
ing that he had made an overcharge. What was she 
to do?—the money was on the table, and the deacon 
had left the house. 





to 
A DUAL ROBBERY. 


A physician, living at Cambridge, Dorchester 
County, Md., who signs himself, “A Constant Renad- 
er,’’ sends us a graphic description of the dual rob- 
bery of a fish-hawk by a bald-headed engle. He 
writes: 

“L had just left the dinner-table, to walk across 
the lawn with my children, when my attention was 
attracted by farious screams in the upper air. A 
dark shadow flitted across the grounds. Looking 
up, I saw a fish-hawk flying low in a straight line, 
and pursued at a hundred yards’ distance by a bald- 
headed eagle. 

“The hawk was moving leisurely, so much so that 
I was struck by the little dread of capture which his 
flight exhibited, and the fear that his startling cries 
betokened. The intentions of the eagle were soon 
seen. A few strokes of his powerful wings brought 
him in close neighborhood to the hawk. The 
screaming fisherman relinquished his prey, which 
quivered and gleamed in the sunlight like a disc of 
silver as it clove the nir in its descent towards the 
earth. It was small fish, apparently a perch. 

“We were a little surprised that the rapacious 
bandit should have devoted his powers to the cap- 
ture of such small game. The fish had not fallen 
fifty feet before the eagle, by a peculiar dip, rather 
than by the use of his wings, sank below it, and 
turning almost upon his back, clutched and bore it 
away. He flew In an opposite direction to that the 
hawk was going. 

“The hawk seemed satisfied to have escaped with 
the loss of his property, and kept the even tenor of 
his way. But our attention was again arrested by 
renewed screams. Looking at the hawk, we noticed 
that he was a changed bird as to conduct. Visibly 
agitated, he was urging his flight with surprising 
energy. 

“‘A glance at the robber revealed the cause of the 
change. The engle had turned, and again was in 
pursuit. The hawk seemed almost frantic in ita 
struggles to escape. A torrent of cries, screams, 
maledictions, imprecations, poured from his throat. 
He vainly beat the air, flying now higher, now lower, 
now straight forward. 

“The eagle came down upon him in swifter flight, 
causing us to wonder as to the cause of the pursuit. 

“In a few inoments, he came almost in contact 
with his tleeing victim, with outstretched talons, 
and poising himself above the hawk, as if to tear 
him in pieces, he uttered a loud shrill scream. In- 
stantly we saw, leaving the claws of the hawk, a sec- 
ond fish, much larger than the first. The eagle did 
not see it until it-had fallen a hundred feet. De- 
sisting at once from his threatened attack, and half- 
closing his wings, he plunged swiftly downward be- 
low the fish, turned on his back, and clutching it, 
bore it off in triumph. 

“The hawk, with a wail of vexation and resent- 
ment, sullenly continued its flight. 

“The fact saggests a curious speculation. Did 
the hawk part deaignedly with the smaller fish? If 
80, it exhibited an intelligence which we have been 
accustomed to observe only in beings of a much 
higher order.” 

= or - 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Summer tourists in the Alps are charmed with the 
beauty of the Swiss cottages, and the simple habits 
of the mountaineers. They imagine these happy 
peasants lead a kind of idyllic life; bat a winter 
visit would change such romantic notions, and re- 
veal the hardships of a mountain life. The terrible 
snows, by blocking the roads and making communi- 
cation impossible, sometimes reduce the inmates 
nearly to starvation. 

Fuel is scarce in these lofty regions, and American 
families would be frozen by the cold atmosphere of 
the rooms in which the monntaineers pass the long 
winter months. The goats and cattle are made com- 
panions in their homes, partly for warmth as well 
as for convenience. Even in summer life is at- 
tended with many perils. In Moos, a village of the 
Tyrol, with a population of eight hundred, more 
than three hundred men and women have been 
killed since 1758, by slipping from the steep slopes 
of the pasturages on which they depend for grass 
and hay. Only the goats can be trusted to graze, 
and the larger cattle have to be fed by grass cut and 
gathered by human hands. 
——+0 

A TURNING-POINT. 

The turning-point in the life of an individual— 
falsely called by the unreflecting “his luck"—is sim- 
ply the oceasion which brings to a result his previ- 
ous training. An incident which proved the turn- 
ing-point in the life of Barry, the eminent Irish 
painter, illustrates this remark. 

When a mere boy he walked from Cork to Dub- 
In, carrying with him his first picture,—“The Con- 


version of the Pagans by St. Patrick.” It was exhib- 
ited at the annual exhibition of Irish artists, but in 
auch a remote corner that few persons noticed it. 

The great Irish orator, Edmund Burke, happened, 
however, to see it. He was so much pleased that he 
asked the secretary the name of the artist. 

“I don’t know,” answered the secretary; “but it 
was bronght here by that little boy,” pointing to 
Barry, who stood near. 

“Where did you get this picture, my boy?" said 
Burke. “Who painted it?” 

“It is mine,” replied the boy; “I painted it.”” 

“Oh, that is impossible!"’ said Burke, looking with 
an incredulous smile at the poorly-clad youth. 

“But I did, sir,” said the youth, stoutly. He con- 
vinced the orator that he spoke the truth. Burke 
became his friend, and Barry through the orator’s 
kindness was lifted into fame. = 

The meeting of the boy with the great man was 
the turning-point of the artist's life. That is, it 
turned from obscurity and poverty to fame and 
fortune, because genius, training and work had pre- 
pared something to be turned. 

Lack seldom happens save to those who have 
trained themselves to take advantage of it. 

———+or-- 
DEAD AT HIS POST. 

‘A brave engineer died at his post of duty. His 
name was S.F. Pritchard, and he was running a 
train on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He saw 
just ahead a large piece of rock that had rolled down. 
the side of the mountain on the track. Quick as 
thonght he sprang from his seat without relaxing 
his hold on the throttle, jammed it shut and put on 
the air-brakes. 

The next instant the engine went crashing and 
grinding over the rock, was thrown from the track 
and turned over and over, stripping it of machinery 
and crushing everything that would break. 

The nae of the engineer of the ill-fated locomo- 
tive deserves to be embalmed in verse and story. 


When the horror-stricken trainmen and passen- 
ers reached the battered wreck, the inanly form of 





the brave engineer was found standing erect as if |. 


his engine was running smoothly over the rails. 
One hand grasped the throttle, and the other the 
handle of the air-brake valve, with a clutch that 
could not be loosed. 

His lips were pressed closely together, and his face 
wore & determined but anxious look, that, alas! was 
never to change, for penetrating his side was the 
cold, cruel, polished iron handle of the “reverse 
bar.” 


‘The engine, in turning over, had pressed him 
against the bar, and he had died instantly and 
peacefally,—died at his post of duty,—died that 
men might live! 


or 
THACKERAY’S GENEROSITY. 

Mr. Trollope, in his volume on Thackeray, charac- 
terizes the novelist as “one of the most soft-hearted 
of human beings, sweet as charity itself, who went 
about the world dropping pearls, doing good, and 
never willingly inflicting a wound.” Mr. Trollope 
tells this story of Thackeray’s kindness and willing- 
ness to help: 


He chanced once to hear of a friend of his and of 
Thackeray's who was in immediate need of a large 
sum of money, two thousand pounds, who had no- 
where to look for it, and must go utterly to the wall 
without it. He met Thackeray and told him the 


story. 

“Do you mean to say that I am to find two thou- 
sand pounds?” he said, angrily. I explained that I 
had not even suggested the doing of anything, only 
that we might discuss the matter. Then there came 
across his face a peculiar smile, and a wink in his 
eye, and he whispered his suggestion, as though 
half-ashamed of his manners. “I'll go half,” he 
said, “if anybody will do the rest.” And he did go 
half, at a day or two's notice, thongh the gentleman 
was no more than simply a friend. 


Sg 
THIRTY THOUSAND MILES A SECOND. 

‘The idea of motion must help us conceive the idea 
of space. In no other way can we get an impression 
of the awful spans of the sky, and the monstrous 
distances between the stars. A scientific lecturer 
suggests the following: 


To give an idea of relative distances, suppose a 
voyager throngh the celestial spaces cond travel 
from the sun to the utmost planet of our system in 
twenty-four hours. So enormous would be his ve- 
locity that it would carry him across the Atlantic 
Ocean, from New York to Liverpool, in less than a 
tenth of a second of the clock. 

Starting from the sun with this velocity, he would 
cross the orbits of the inner planets in rapid succes- 
sion, and the outer ones more slowly, until, at the 
end of 8 single day, he would reach the contines of 
our system, crossing the orbit of Neptune. 

But though he passed eight. planets the first day, 
he would none the next; for he would have to 
journey eighteen or twenty years, without diminu- 
tion of speed, before he could reach the nearest star, 
and would then have to journey as far again before 
he could reach another. 


oe! < 
“DRAWING OUT THE FEAR.” 

I witnessed a beautiful and touching incident, says 
Owen in his “Here and There in Portugal,” illus- 
trative of the early lessons which make the peril of 
the future occupation familiar to a child from his 








cradle, in a little scene on the banks of the Donro: 


A fisherman and his wife stood at the water-side, 
opposite to a deep and dangerous spot. Their child, 
a boy of about a year old, was already habited in 
the costume of his future life, that of a sailor, the 
trousers tucked up above the child’s knees. Lead- 
ing him towards the river’s brink, the mother pur- 
posely wet his tiny feet. He was alarmed, and clung 
to her. 

With soft and affectionate caresses again and again 
she led him to the water, until the little imp, em- 
boldened by her encouragement, ventured down 
alone, and only just able to walk, tottered unsteadily 
to the stream. I trembled at the risk. 

Just a few feet further and the water deepened 
dangerously. But there was no cause for fear. 
Guided by ‘a watchful eye, the mother’s hand was 
ever ready to catch the little scrap of infant human- 
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ity just in time to save it, and to render my half- 
esta fazen- 


uttered exclamation unnecessary. “ 
do?”—(What is she doing?) Esta lhe tirandb omedo” 
(She is drawing out his fear), was the reply. 


————+r—-— —. 
A COURTEOUS FAMILY. 
The family referred to in the following anecdote 


teous circles: 


cated in an Illinois town, has long been in the habit 
of having each member of the family repeat a verse 
of Scripture at the breakfast-table. ‘A friend stayed 
over night with him, and the next morning, as the 
verses were repeated around the table, when his 
turn came, he gave them this for his verse: 

“The rolling stone gathers no moss.” And such 
was the Christian courtesy of that family that, al- 
though there was not one of the ten children but 
knew the mistake, not one even smiled, and the 
stranger went his’ way without ever knowing the 
blunder he had made. 

- +. 
“TWO FOR A CENT.” 

The Chicago Advance tells the following incident 
of honesty in the good old times, when men paid 
their money and took their chvice,— but always 
paid: 

The earlier students and citizens of Oberlin were 
for years accustomed to see a cart of peaches in the 
street, or a basket of apples in the college hall, with 
this placard, “Two for a cent. Put the money in 
the box!” To nobody did it seem to occur that it 
was a tribute to the honesty of that community. 


+9 
PRIZE LIST, No. 5. 


‘This list of prizes is selected with special reference 
to summer vacation, the work to be done being of 
an outdoor character. The articles must be sub- 
mitted on or before September 1, 1879, and ad- 
dressed, “Assistant Editor, YouTH’s COMPANION.” 

Fifteen Dollars for the best painting of flowers 
from nature in oil-color. 


Ten Dollars for the best pencil-drawing of land- 
scape from nature. 


Ten Dollars for the rarest and most perfect col- 
lection of buttertlies. 


Ten Dollars for the best design for country res- 
idence, with plans and elevations, 


A Holly Scroll Saw for the best original de- 
sign for wall-pocket. 


Five Dollars for the best model of an inkstand 
carved in wood. 


Five Dollars for the best account of a scientitic 
excursion,—botanical, geological, or otherwise; or 
of a visit to some remarkable place or manufactory, 
to be not less than six or over ten pages. 


Five Dollars for the best poem on “The Ocean.” 

Every article must be strictly original, and com- 
petitors must be under twenty years of age, and 
subscribers to the Companion. 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy 
of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and ad- 
dressed, “Assistant Editor.” 








1000 CARDS GIVEN AWAY 


To Every Boy Who Buys of Usa 
BONANZA PRINTING PRESS, 


With Ink, Type and Furniture. 








Vacation has come, and now {8 the time for pleasure 

and money-making. ' This outfit, with our Present of . 
ONE THOUSAND BLANK CARDS, 

makes it possible for every boy to pay for it in a few days. 
We will tell you how. ‘Theee thousand cards nre very 
nice,—same quallty and size as ladies’ visiting cards. 
‘There are 20 packs of 50 each. If you charge only 15 cts. 
per pack, it is less than one-half what ordinary printers 
charge, and you will then make $3. In most cases you 
can get 25 cts. per pack. The Bonanza Press is made of 
malleable tron. handsomely japanned, and ornamented 
with red and gold stripes. It is provided with Ink Table. 
Platen Bands, Screw Chase 234x4 inches in size. We give 
with the Press, 1 Composing Pallet, 2-inch Composition 
Roller, 1 box best Card Ink, 1 set Spacing Reglet, 1 pack 
White’ Bristol Cards, and a full 24,38 font of Fancy 
Type, with spaces and quads, and our large gift of 1000 
White Bristol Board Cards, ‘The whole put up in a slid- 
ing-cover wooden box. Price, 83. 


GOODS AT HALF PRICE. 


year we add to our List of Premiums several 
hundred new articles. ‘This requires us to displace many 
articles now on our list. We have prepared a 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 


of these goods, with full description, and the market price 
attached; also the reduced price at which we sell these 
goods to our subscribers only. ‘the price we shall 
charge will be from 334, to 50 per cent. less than prices 
charged elsewhere for same goods. This isa rare chance, 
and only offered to our subscribers. Special List. sent on 

Perry Mason & Co. 





Order at once, 











receipt of one three-cent stamp. 


HEALTH, REST» HAPPINESS 


CAN BE FOUND IN 


OUR UNION WEB HAMMOCK. 











te happy. 
mock, price $2.00, portage, £9 ota- 


; PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass, 





showed a politeness rarely found in the most cour- 


Dr. P—, an elder in a Hresbyterian Chureh, lo- | 
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POOR PAPA. 


Voucme I., IDLE HOUR SERIES. 
By MARY W. PORTER, of New Onieans. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Pronounced the most Brilliant and 
Entertaining Summer Book 
issued for Years. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers: 
D: LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
A FINISHED THE NEW ENGLAND 
75 Eminent Professors, 
Has a reputation unequalled for 
EDUCATION, Jaosicks uptcarios’ 
ith RAR i os. KF 4 ‘ 
Mddress ‘Re Foutien, Musle Hall Boston aoe ee 
HEEL CHAIRS. 
Exclusively, ALL styies ane Sices for, 
Invalids’ an: les’ 











M Conservatory, Boston,employing 
USICAL furnishi a 
MUSICAL. EDUCATION at 
World’s ONLY Manufacturer of _ 
w 











r 
Salf-propulsion by ineans of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement un- 
equaled. Patentee and maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Iiustrat- 
ed Catalogues and. mention Youth's 

HERBERT 8. SMITH, 

32 Platt Street, New York. 
usical 
Youth's 





Companion. 





$5 WORTH | Worrdtoevery seater ore 
OF MUSIC 
and best musical monthly. Only $1 50 


Companion, we will send sample copies, 
containing over $5 worth of music, on 

FOR 256, |iryenr’ Sinsto copies: 15 ct 

number contains 50 





receipt of 25 cts, The largest, oldest 












estin reading matter. ps of music sent free, 
Address S. BRAI RD’sS NS, 
| 158 State Street, Chicago, 11. 
LADIES  cIRCULARS 





ADDRESS 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


INVALID RECHINING # 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
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Send for__ 
Circular to 








LE LAW SCHO egular course, 
aduate Course (for degree of D.C. L.). 23 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address Prov. FIANCIS 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


“THE INFANT CLAS: » An illustrated monthly 


a for Iittle ones. 15e per 
year. Vols, Land 2 complete for Zhe, | Latye ty pe and nice 
stories, Address L, H, MOREHOUSE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER'’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 














gk RHODA. For Consumption, Wenk Langs, 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General Debilit 
¢ is an acknowledied Specie Remedy, proved by 2 


iGo 
years’ experience. TRY It. 
Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Ch 
_ ola by Bruguiita, $6 Seba Bee Row York. 








Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, Is occasioned by Worms, 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, althongh effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physi 
and found to be absolutely aure in eradicating worms, so 
hurtfalto children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 








28 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 5 Equal in 
Power at one-tenth 
Cost of other instruments. Sam= 
Ple by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Broadway, New York. 


Now Illustrated Circular of 
Novelties free. 


“PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS. 


A microscopic copy of any portrait set in a finger 
rdinary size at a cost of from one dollar upy 
Send stamp for Illustrated Cirenlar, 

Box 1100. CLOSSON CROSS & CC 


























For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ability & press, Un 
BBOS., Prop’rs, Canton, 
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For the Companion. 
SWEDISH NATIONAL SONG. 


BY OSCAR FREDRIK, KING OF NORWAY AND BWEDEN, 


Raise the ril-honored banner! 
Raise her on the highest top! 
Droop your sword. each lanreled hero! 
Golden memory. glowing hope, 
Go with Sweden's banner up! 








See the cross on her b 











Every hour b 
Who In God alone stands. 





Dragon tongues xo fearless waving, 
Like a Viking’s lance of flame, 


Down your high stuf tireless gazing, 
Over all the sea's blue hall, 

Wave to all your fadeless fame! 
What a grand, illwatrions story, 









Writes upon our flag, our braves; 
When to some far countries go they, 
And o'er war-fiels won with glory, 

Still their deathiess valor waves. 





Hail thee! guardinn of our glory! 
Hail thee! tears’ and triumphs friend! 

Be thy past thy future story; 

Sul, through death and dangers gory, 
‘Thou our fathers’ faith forfend. 


Wave on high, thon faithful banner! 
Guard our glory as of old! 


Where the bine waves rock forever, 

Wide unfurl thy bine and gold,” 

Until Time’s jast tide hath rolled! 
Translated from the Swedish by Lypia M. MILLARD 


——_+ 
For the Companion, 


“MY MOTHER’S BEEN PRAYING.” 


In February, 1861, a terrible gale raged along 
the coast of England. In one bay, Hartlepool, 
it wrecked eighty-one vessels. While the storm 
was at its height, the Rising Sun, a stout brig, 
struck on Longrear Rock, a reef extending a 
mile from one side of the bay. She sunk, leav- 
ing only her two topmasts above the foaming 
waves. 

The lifeboats were away, rescuing wrecked 
crews. The only means of saving the men, 
clinging to the swaying masts, was the rocket 
Apparatus. Before it could be adjusted, one 
mast fell. Just as the rocket, bearing the life- 
line, went booming ont of the mortar, the other 
mast toppled over. 

Sadly the rocket-men began to draw in their 
line, when, suddenly, they felt that something 
was attached to it, and in a few minutes hauled 
on to the beach the apparently lifeless body of a 
sailor-boy. Trained and tender hands worked, 
and in a short time he became conscious. The 
Sunday Magazine may describe the final scene: 


With wild amazement, he gazed around on 
the crowd of kind and sympathizing friends. 
‘They raised him to his feet. 'e looked up into 
the weatherbenten face of the old fisherman 
near him, and asked,— 

“Where am I?” 

“Thou art here, my lad.” 

“Where's the cap’n?” 

“Drowned, my lad."” 

“The mate, then?” 

“He’s drowned, too.”’ 

“The crew?” 

“They are all lost, my lad; thou art the only 
one saved.” 

The boy stood, overwhelmed, for a few mo- 
ments; then he raised both his hands, and cried 
in a loud voice,— 

“My mother’s been praying for me! My moth- 
er’s been praying for me!" 

And then he dropped on his knees on the wet. 
sand, and hid his sobbing face in his hands, 

Hundreds heard that day this tribute to a 
mother’s love, and to God's faithfulness in lis- 
tening to a mother’s prayers. 

The little fellow was taken to a house near by, 
and in a few days he was sent home to his moth- 
er’s cottage in Northumberland. 


2 Ee 
HUNTING FOR A WORD. 


An anecdote of Moore, the Irish poet, shows 
how much pains a writer who does good work 
will take to put the right word in the right place. 
Moore was on a visit to a literary friend in 
France, and while there, wrote a short poem: 


One day, while the guest was engaged in his 
literary labor, the two took a stroll into an ad- 
jacent wood, and his host soon perceived that 

is companion was given up to his own thoughts; 
he was silent aud abstracted, noticing neither 
his friend and entertainer, nor the surrounding 
beauties of the landscape. 

By-and-by, he began to gnaw the finge 
of his glove, palling and twitching spasmodically, 
and when this had gone on for 2 long time, his 
friend ventured to ask him what was the trouble. 

“I'M tell you,” said Moore. “I have left at 
home, upon iny table, a poem in which is a word 
Tdo not like. The line is perfect save that one 
word; and that word is perfect save its inflection. 
Thus it is;’’ and he repeated the line, and asked 
his friend if he could help him. 

It was a delicate point. The friend saw the 
need, saw where and how the present word 
jarred just the slightest possible bit upon the 











exquisite harmony of the cadence; but he could 
uot supply the want. 

The twain cudgelled their brains until they 
reached the house on their return. without avail. 

‘The rest of the day was spent as usual, as was 
the evening, save that ever and anon Movre 
would sink into silent fits in pursuit of the ab- 
sent word. And so came on the night, and the 
poet went to bed in a deep study. 

The following morning was bright and beauti- 
ful, and Moore came down from his chamber 
with a bounding step, with a scrap of paper in 
his hand, and a glorions light in his genial coun- 
tenance. 

The word had come to him! He had awoke | 
during the night, and the kind genius of inspira- 
tion had visited his pillow, and he had got up, 


window, by the light of the moon, had made the: 
thought secure. 


word, a word as common as a, b, ¢, and yet it 
cost me twelve hours of unflagging lubor to find 
it and put it where it is; who could believe it?’ 


MAKING A TOWN WITH TREES. 


Some writer has noticed the “thousands of 
appie-trees’’ which have sprung up from the 
seeds planted by the ‘‘apple-seed man,” a sin- 
gular tramp who travelled through the country 
many years, with the habit of munching apples 
and then sowing the seeds by the wayside. 
There is something beautiful and benevolent in 
this passion for starting trees fur other genera-, 
tions to enjoy. What comes of it when indulged 
with intelligence and system, the St. Paul Pioneer | 
Press tells as follows: ‘i 


| About tw years ago a gentleman engaged 

in business in New York City purchased a farm 
‘in the interior of that State, and set about im- 
proving it in accordance with his own tastes and 
notions. The farmers about him at first laughed 
‘in their sleeves at his attempts at “book farm- 
ing.”’ and predicted certain failure as the result 
of hia experiments. 

Being an admirer of the beautiful, his first 
move was to surround his place with shade-trees, 
and to give orders for their careful attention and 
culture. He next employed the columns of the 
local Paper to prove to his neighbors the advan- 
tages of trees, not only for shade and shelter, 
but also as a means of protection against storms. 

A circular was printed and distributed, setting 
forth the matter more fully, and giving direc- 
tions as to what varieties to plant, and how to 
care for them after being set. Meetings were 
called, and the subject discussed, until at last 
the neighborhood caught the spirit of progress, i 
and a tree-planting mania setin. The highways 
were adorned for miles, and yards theretofore , 
bare of shade were now adorned with a bounti- 
fal supply. 

And the good influence of that man’s example 
spread, until the leading roads in the whole town 
were converted into avenues of shade, and an 
unattractive village transformed at length into 
one of the most lovely towns in Central New 
York. 

A short time since the place was visited by a 
gentleman from the city, a son of the party who 
first led the way in tree-planting, and it was 
with difficulty that he recognized the spot. The 
old farm, and the neighbors’ farms, and the vil- 
lage streets, were adorned with graceful elms 
and maples from twenty to thirty feet in height. 

Strangers had heard of the place, and attracted 
by its beauty had chosen it for their home, and 
fine residences now graced the shady avenues. 
The old farm which his father had purchased 
for eleven thousand dollars has been since re- 
sold for twenty thousand dollars, and a like ad- 
vance in property had taken place throughout 
the town. 

Now this gentleman ‘“‘builded better than he 
knew.” We doubt whether with all his far- 
sightedness he ever expected such results as have 
followed from his efforts. 





—-—+0+— 
TIGER’S METHOD OF ATTACK. 


The cunning of a tiger is seen in his mode of 
attack. When he sees a herd of cattle, he 
crouches or crawls silently. Behind a bush he 
dodges, or sneaks under the shadowing border 
of a bit of forest. 


For a short distance he is possessed of great 
speed, and with a few short agile bounds he 
generally manages to overtake his prey. If baf- 
fled in his first attack, he retires growling to lie 
in wait for a less fortunate victim. 

His onset being so fierce and sudden, the ani- 
mal he selects for his prey is generally taken at 
a great disadvantage, and is seldom ina position 
to make any strenuous or availing resistance. 

Delivering the numbing blow with his mighty 
fore paw, he fastens on the throat of the animal 
he has felled, and invariably tries to tear open 
the jugular vein. 

This is his practice in nearly every case, and 
it shows a wonderful instinct for selecting the | 
most deadly spot in the whole body of his luck- 
less prey. 

When he has got hold of his victim by the j 
throat, he lies down, holding on to the bleeding 
carcass, snarling and growling, and fastening 
and withdrawing his claws, much as a cat does 
with a rat or mouse. 

Some writers say he then proeeeds to drink 
the blood, but this is just one of those broad, 
general assertions which require proof. 

In some cases he may quench his thirst and 
gratify his appetite for blood drinking it 
from the gushing veins of his quivering victim, 
but in many cases I know from observation that 
the blood is not drunk. 

If the tiger is very hungry he then begins his 
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feast, tearing huge fragments of flesh from the 
dead body, and not unusually swallowing them 
whole. a 

If he is not particularly hungry he drags the 
carcass away, and hides it in some well-known 
spot. This is to preserve it from the hungry 
talons and teeth of vultures and jackals. 

He commonly remains on guard near his cache 
until he has acquired an appetite. 

If he cannot conveniently carry away his 
quarry, because of its bulk, or the nature of the 
ground, or from being disturbed, he returns to 
the place at night and satisfies his appetite. 

Tigers can sneak crouchingly along as fast as 
they can trot, and it is wonderful how silently 
they cin steal on their prey. 

‘They seem to have some stray provident fits, 





wants, 


There are instances on record of a tiger drag- iS : 
“There,” said he, when he had incorporated ; ging a Aillafter him for miles, over water, and! baby in her arms, my wife oftentimes with 2 
it into the text, ‘‘there it is, only a simple, single through slush and weeds, and feasting on the. black eye. Somehow or other, I 


carcass days after he has killed it. 
40> 


for the Companion 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


The lonely churchyard shadows. 
Lay on the churchyard grass; 

And there, in sober converse, 
‘Two wandering strangers pas. 

The first xpoke, with a tearful eye, 
Of one laid here to rest, 

“Of all my early friends, 
“He was the truest, bet 

He took me when a wayward boy, 
And all he did, God knows. 

He died; and now beneath this sod 
He finds a soft repose.” 


“Well,” said the second, “nll are not 
So noble as your friend; 

Not every one a helping hand 
To some poor boy will lend. 

There’s one old fellow buried here 
Ruined a friend uf mine, 

The boy had really but one fault 
A little taste for wine. 

This nan employed him; but he was 
Too hard on little fanits; 

Discharged hin; and the boy went wrong; 
He died in prison vaults, 


“I've heard since that the old man’s dead; 
Good riddance if he be; 

For—Really, this is wonderful! 
This tombstone,—do you see? 

A marble shaft! and raised for Aum! 
Will folly never end?” 

The other answered, speaking low, 
“Traised that o'er my friend!” 








a. 
- +o 
A CHIP THAT TALKED. 


John Williams, the martyr missionary of the 
South Sea Islands, once told the following anec- 
dote: He was engaged one day hewing timber 
for a chapel, surrounded by many wondering 
natives. 

As I had come to the work one morning with- 
out my square, I took up a chip, and with a 

iece of charcoal, wrote upon ita request that 

Mrs Williams would send me that article. I 
eailed a chief, and said to him,— 

“Friend, tuke this; go to our house, and give 
it to Mrs, Williams. 

He was a singular-looking man, remarkably 
quick in his movements, and had been a great 










warrior: but in one of his battles he had lost an | 


eve. Giving me an inexpressible look with the 
other, he said,— 

“Take that! She will call me a fool and scold 
me if I carry a chip to her.” 

“No,’’ I replied. ‘‘she will not. 
go immediately. Iam in haste.” 

He took it from me and asked, ‘‘What must I 
say?” 

I replied, ‘You have 
chip will say all I wish.” 
ishment and contempt, 
wood, and said,— 

“How can this spenk? 
desired him to take it 
spend so much time in talking about. it. 

On arriving at the house, he gave the chip to 
Mrs. Williams, who read it, threw it away, and 
went to the tool-chest, whither the chief, resolv- 
ing to see the end of this mysterious business, 
followed her closely. On receiving the square 
from her, he said,— 

“Stay, daughter; how do you know that this 
is what Mr. Wiiliams wants?’’ 

“Why,” she replied, ‘did you not bring mea 
chip just now?" 

“Yes,” said the astonished warrior; ‘but I 
did not hear it say anything.” 

“If you did not, I did,” was the reply, “for it 
told me what he wanted. And all you have to 
do is to return with it as quickly as possible.”” 

With this, the chief leaped out of the house, 
and catching up the mysterious piece of wood. 
he ran through the settlement with the chip in 
one hand and the square in the other, holding 
them up as high as his arms would reach, and 
shouted as he went, ‘See the wisdom of those 
English people! They can make chips talk! 
They can make chips talk!’ 

On giving me the square, he wished to know 
how it was possible thus to converse with per- 
sons at a distance. I gave him all the explana- 
tion I could, bnt it was to him such a mystery 
that he actually tied a string to the chip, hung 
it round his neck, and wore it for some time. 

For several days after, we frequently saw him 
surrounded by a crowd, who were listening with 
intense interest while he told them of the won- 
ders which this chip had performed. 


a 
-GRATITUDE. 
Mr. Gough, the temperance lecturer, tells, with 
much effect, this incident from his experience: 
I remember riding once in Scotland to a place 
—I cannot pronounce it; I pronounced it once. 
and they laughed at me; I can spell it,—A-u-e. 
te-r-m-t-c-h-t-y, A man came to me at the 


Tadybank Junction, and took me six miles ina 
fly—a one-horse ci As we sat together, 1 no- 


Take it and 


nothing to say. The 
With a look of aston- 
he held the piece of 


Has it a mouth?” I 











immediately and not 
| 
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ticed the man was leaning forward very stranz- 
ly; I saw him take a handkerchief, that was th 
beginning of it, and tie it round his face. 

‘hen he would sit a little, and shake it oc 
and then tie it another way, still leaning his beat 
formant; Said I, ‘‘Have you the toothache”’ 

0." 

“Then will you be good enough to tell me wh: 
you lean forward with the handkerchief?’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘the window of the fly 5 
broken, and the wind is pretty cold this morning 
and I am trying to keep it from you.”” 

“Why,” I said, “you don't mean to tell m 
you are sticking your head in that hole to ke; 
| the wind off me?’ 





es, Tam. : 
T said, ‘Well, I thank you, my dear fellow. 


and torn a scrap from his note-book, and at the; and on occasions make provision for fature never saw you before.” 


“No, I saw you; I was a ballad singer. ata 
used to go around with a half-starved wife ani 


‘ot to hear si 
‘in Edinburgh in 1853, and you told me I “was 4 
, MAN’; and I went out of the place, and said. ‘Br 
the help of God, whatever it costs, Iii lk a 
man !’ and now I have a happy home, and sif: 
and children gathered around me. God bles 
you, sir. I would stick my head in any bel 
| under heaven if I could do you any good. Gri 
' bless you!” 





i - SS 
| A FIERCE WHALE. 
| Some one writing from Nantucket. which fer- 


merly had hundreds of vesselx engaged in te 
whate-fishery, and now has not one, says: 


The o'd men well enough remember the firs: 
sight they had of the whales on the cruising 
grounds They fancy they can hear the bat 

| Steerer’s speech: 
“Now, boys, give it to her; lay back hard’ 
Spring hard, Itell you! There she blows! Break 
your backs, your duff-eaters! Put me righteo 
top of that whale, boys! There she ig, boy 
beauty: One more lift, and hurrah for Nap 
tucket bar.’” 

| “When I first went whaling,” quoth he. “ror, 
might wake up of a morning in the sea of Jajar 
with fifty sail of whalemen in sight. I have 
gone on deck off the Cape of Good Hope whet 
we hadn’t a bar’! of ile in the ship, and we teck 
rs tweive hundred bar'}s afore we put ont tle 

ires.”” 

Whales with harpoons sticking in them having 
the names of vessels that had entered the Arcti: 

, by way of Behring’s Straits have been taken ty 
3 on the Atlantic side of the continent. 

The tremendous power of the whale when er- 
raged is illustrated by the tale of a collision with 
one that resulted in the loss of the ship Essez. of 
Nantucket. 

In November, 1820, this ship was among 
whales, and three boats were lowered. A young 
whale wastaken. Shortly after another of great 
size, supposed to have been the dam of the one 
jest killed, came against the ship with such viv 
lence as to tear away part of the false keel. 

It then remained some time alongside. ex- 
deavoring to grip the ship in its jaws, but failing 
to make any impression, swam off about a quar- 
ter of a mile, when, suddenly turning aboot. it 
came with tremendous velocity towards the 
Essex. 

The concussion not only stopped the vessel's 
| way, but actually forced her astern. Every man 
on deck was knocked down; the bows were com 
; pletely stove in. In a few minutes the sese. 
filled and went on her beam ends. 
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OFFICERS IN AN INDIAN WAR. 


| A-writer in the Pennsylvania Monthly tells an 
incident which shows that an Indian campaign 
is not a full-dress parade: 


Riding alone into camp early in the afternoon. 
; I directed my horse’s steps to a group of men 
whom J supposed to be officers, quite as inch 
from their general bearing as from any display 
of uniform by them. 

Standing a few feet apart from the rest was 
an individual dressed in a soft felt hat. that 
looked as if it had gone through several cam- 
paigns and got the worst of every one of them 
a gray flannel shirt, a pair of dirty, reddish 
pants stuck into a rough pair of boots. a 
tridge-belt suspended around his wai: 
with his beard divided and tied with two pieces 
of cord. 

Altogether he was a pretty hard-looking char- 
acter, who I supposed might be an indifferent 
sort of ateamster. Dismounting in front of this 
group, I inquired for Gen. Crook. My team 
friend stepped forward. He was no less distin- 
guished a personage than Brig.-Gen. George 
Crook, United States Army, commanding the 
Department of the Platte. 


—-—+9 


INTELLECTUAL PEOPLE. 
Physical beauty rarely associates itself with 
great mental ability; but still there have been 
many notable exceptions. 


Miss Lander was rather pretty and feminine 
in the face, but Miss Sedgwick, Misa Parque. 
Miss Leslie, and the late Anna Maria and Jane 
Porter, the contrary. One of the Missex Porter 
had a forehead as high as that of an intellectual 
man. 

We never knew of any very talented man whe 
was admired for his personal beauty. Pope was 
very homely; Dr, Johnson was no better: Mim- 
bean was the ugliest man in France, and yet he 
was the greatest favorite with the ladies, 

Women more frequently prize men for their 
sterling qualities of the mind than men do wom- 
en, Dr. Johnson chose & woman who had 
scarcely an idea above an oyster. He thought 
her the loveliest creature in existence, if we may 
judge by the inscription he left on her tomb. 
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A PUSSY-CAT’S PICNIC. 


A pussy-cat’s picnic! did ever you hear 

Of anything yet that was half so queer? 

But the birdies began it, and this was the way 
It happened. One beautiful morning last May 
Wee Susie came running: “Oh, look, mamma, pease, 
At the drate lot of birdies out under the trees!” 








So mamma looked quickly, and one seldom sees 
Such a party of blackbirds, and “chick-a-dee-dcer,”” 
And robins, too, strutting so proudly about, 

As much as to say, ‘Master Blackbirds, J'm out. 
Your black coats are well, in their way, I suppose, 
But then I'm more stylish, as every one knows."” 


(Of course Robin thonght this, but said not a word, 

For he knew that if Blackbird such dreadful things 
heard, 

He would hunt up that nest in the tall elder tree, 

And kill the dear little birds, quick as could be.) 


But all at once, Susie, in childish surprise 

At the new thought just flashing throngh merry 
blue eyes, 

Said, “Mamina, they're having a pitnit, I fink, 

‘Wiz nuffin to eat, und nuffin to drink, 

*Cept worms and fings. Mamma, say, tan’t I, pease, 

Just frow a few sudar-plums uniler the trees ?”” 


But all in a moment she gave such a cry! 

For pussy, our pussy, so naughty and sly, 

Had crept through the hedge, and before we could 
see 

How to stop her, had caught a poor chick-a«lee-dee. 


Then quicker than wink, she was over the wall; 
So ‘twas “‘pussy-cat’s picnic,” you see, after all. 


——+or 





For the Companion. 
“CURDS AND WHEY.” 


I had a letter from a friend in London the 
other day, and he says,— 

“Don’t yon remember how nice the curds and 
whey tasted that we children used to eat more 
than sixty years ago in St. James’ Park?” 

Oh, don't I remember all abont it! 

I couldn’t have been more than four years old 
then, but I thought myself quite a young lady, 
becanse I wore “‘tippet, and sleeves, and beaver 
gloves,’ and ate my lunch in St. James’ Park,— 
that fashionable place where kings, and queens, 
and earls, and dukes, and all the great folks, 
ride and drive every day. 

But I don't think they any of them enjoyed 
that grand old park more than we girls and boys 
did our ‘Spring Garden"’ corner of it. 

There the herd of sleek, beantiful cows stood 
in the shade of those fine old trees patiently 
chewing the cud, while the neat, rosy-cheeked 
milk-maids in nice clean gowns, and white aprons 
and caps, drew the foaming milk into large white 
wooden pails. 

The wide, polished brass hoops glittered in the 
sunshine as they carried the milk to the long 
tables placed under the trees. 

There it was poured into large, white, shallow 
bowls or pans, just warm enough to be turned 
by “‘rennet’’ into delicious ‘‘curds and whey.”” 

The maids at the tables with large spoons 
carefully dipped out the quivering curd into 
dainty little bowls, pouring new milk over it, 
and handing it to their eager little customers, 
who for one penny had a splendid lunch ‘‘fresh 
from the cow.”” 

Then Nancy, our girl, would take us to havea 
nearer look at the gentle cows, and we would 
stroke their soft, velvety noses, and thank them 
for the nice curds and whey they had given us. 

Why, it seemed almost like being in the coun- 
try to us little “‘cockneys.”’ 

Arace over the broad, smooth gravel avenues 
and walks of the park, and a look at the splendid 
carriages, with their prancing horses, that rolled 

by, and the ladies and gentlemen on their bean- 
tiful, high-spirited horses, with their richly- 
dressed footmen riding just so many feet behind 
them, finished our morning ramble on those 
lovely summer days in St. James’ Park. 

In this letter, which has brought to my mind 
the nice times we used to have in the old Park 
so many years ago, this friend says, “Our old 
‘Spring Garden’ corner is still there, and a few 
cows,—in the course of nature not the same. 

“And what was then a field with trees is now 
acharming labyrinth of lawns, clumps of rare 
plants, and the choicest specimens of woodlawn 
beanty from every clime. 

“Towering above all are still some of the an- 
clent monarchs of the park: but they are going, 
and their shortened trunks tell in their enormons 
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size of the many hundred years they have stood 
there." 

Dear old trees! I often think of you, and of 
the nice “curds and whey” we used to ent under 
the shadow of your great branches. 

Aunt Do.ty. 
aoa eg 


For the Companion. 
A NOVEL BATH. 


It had been an intensely hot day; one of the 
kind when one feels a longing for sea-breezes 
and hard cool sands: or, failing in that desire, at 
least a toneh-of cold water on head and feet. 

Ihad been detained in New York until five 
o'clock, and hurrying at last through one of the 
brond upper avennes, I beheld a sight which 
made me not only langh heartily, but cansed—I 
will boldly confess it—a mild longing in my 
heart that J, too, could ‘tbe in it,’’ as the chil- 
dren say. 

One of those large street sprinkling-carts came 
slowly down the avenue, generously wetting and 
the dusty stones far and near. 

The driver, a large good-natured fellow, who 
had not forgotten that he had been a boy him- 





“O Jack! I think it’s the meanest thing! 

What do you think has happened to-day? 
Some one has broken my beautiful eggs, 

And stolen my dear little hen away! 

Wont you come down from the hayloft, Jack? 
What are yon lnughing about up there? 

If any one ever had stolen your hen, 

T wouldn't nct aa if / didn't care! 


“I wish I knete who had done such a thing 

As to break my eggs! Did you say you knew? 
Then, Jack, you're juat the awfullest boy 

If you don’t tell me! Ah! who, Jack, who? 
You say you xarr them breaking my eggs? i 
To think you wonld stay there and let them do it! 
Well, one thing’s certnin, I'll tell papa, 

And the guilty people shall surely rue it! 


For the Companion. 
COONIE. 


brother. entering the house, and laying a “baby 
raccoon,”’ as he called it, in my lap. 

Ishrank from the ugly-looking creature, but 
when my brother told me that our dogs, Trip 
and Tige, had killed the mother coon and left | 
the little orphan coon unprotected, I was moved | 
to compassion. 
We prepared a soft nest in a box for it, and | 
from that time did the best for onr pet that we | 
could with onr limited knowledge of raccoon life ' 
and its requirements, 

We learned to love Coonie, as we called him, 
and he was apparently fond of us, but woe to 
the chicken that went too near its kennel! 

The squawking would soon ceaze when Coonie 
settled himself upon his hind legs and took the 
chicken in his fore paws to his mouth. 

Coonie was with us two years, and during that 
time we spent one summer on the sea-coast. 
While there he had no opportunity to capture 
chickens, and we thought he wonld have to con- 








ate 


For the Companion. 


“WHO BROKE THE EGGS?” 





self, long ago, drove on, with a broad grin on 
his face, and an evident relish of the fact that 
he was ‘“‘giving the boys a good time.” 

And the boys—ragged little street-urching— 
who had followed the cart nobody knew how 
long, and who numbered over a half-dozen, 
were indeed having a good time. 

With pants (what little of that article they 
possessed) rolled above their knees, and heads 
and shoulders as bare as their tired little feet, 
they placed themselves near enough to catch 
the sparkling water, and indeed lifted up their 
feet to get the full force of the shower. 

On they went, laughing, shouting, dripping 
wet, and ‘“‘cool as cucumbers.” 

Some of them would dodge completely under 
the waterfall. and emerge like a half-drowned 
rat; others filled their brimless caps with the 
cool liquid, and then covered their hands with 
the same. 

AL were having a merry, jolly time, and hot, 
tired, dusty and panting as I was, the sight re- 
freshed me in no little degree. 

To be sure, I enjoyed the luxury ofa bath as 
soon as I reached home, but after all, the street- 
boys had the most fun out of theirs. 


\ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
POETICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


An ornamental shelf am I, 

Which often on the wall you spy. 

A very popular game is this, 

Which children never think amiss. 
A land am I that’s quite well known; 
In North Ainerica ‘tix shown. 

When you're asleep you think of me, 
And I’m the vision that you see. 
And I'm a kind of forest tree, 

With aromatic bark on me. 


To the picnic go the wagons, 
Down the long and dusty iane; 
Hitched before them are my finals, 
Tugging hard, with might and main. 


' In the wagons, my initials 
: Play, with many a varied strain, 
i Till the woods with music ringing, 
Echo back the glad refrain. 
ELGIe SCHELL. 


2. 
SUBTRACTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Remove to atudy from fickle, and leave a moment. 
Remove a part of your body from dwelt, and 


leave a color. 
Reniore an animal from a clergyman, and leave a 


Remove the name of a tragedy from medicinal 
| washes, and leave fields. 

Now add all these words you have subtracted, and 
make prudence. F. 8. F. 


3. 
DIAMOND, IN A REVERSED RHOMBOID. 





RaHomMBoID—Reading from left to right. 


Down, Across. 
1, A consonant. 1, Form. 
2, In like manner. 2, A niusical drama, 
3, A watering place. 3, A fish. 
4, Uncovers. 4, A weapon. 
5, A fish. 5, To slide. 
' 6, To attend. 
| 7, Cunning. Diamonn. 
8, A parent. land 5, Consonants. 
9, A vowel. 2, To uncover, 


3, A fish. 
4, Part of the head. 
“CYRIL DEANE.” 


4. 
PUZZLE QUOTATION. 


1 (word), A preposition with n sense of connection. 
2, A supreme vice of disposition. 





“I’m going to fix such a nice new nest, 


Wont you come down, just a moment, please, 


And Greyling will lay some more eggs in it. 


And show me a little how to begin it?” 


Hark! who is that saying a “cluck-cluck-cluck!"" 


As sober old Greyling comes out to sight? 


And what does our “Pussie" so speedily see 


That is making her small hands clap in delight? 


Lo! there are the “guilty people” at last. 


“Who broke the eggs and rifled the nest?” 


| Only a dozen little wee chicks, 


Yellow and white on wings and on breast. 


Break the eggs? why shouldn’t they, pray, 


So Pussie thinks, as she feeds each pet, 


——- +o 


tent himself with such fuod as we chose to give 
him. 


“Here’s a new pet for you, Mary,"’ said my | dainty bits independently of us, and he did so. 
him to walk on the shore with us. 
by Coonie, we 


steps, found him sitting on a small rock with his 
tail hanging over into the water. 


brother: “let's watch him.” 
few moments when there wasa jerk and a spring, 
and Coonie was upon the dry land with a crab 
clinging to his tail. 


When their hills and bodies grew strong and stout? 


“T am so glad that the thieves came ont!” 
Mary D. BRINE. 


But we were mistaken. Coonie could get his 
We unfastened him every day, and allowed 


One day when we were walking there followed 
sed him, and retracing our 





“Coonie is up to some new game.” said my 
We waited but a 


The crab was eaten with evident relish, and 


3, A preposition, and suggests direction. 

4, An adjective, and relates to nobody. 

5, The same as my first. 

6, A supreme virtue. 

7, A preposition. 

8, An adjective, and relates to everybody. 

My whole is extracted from a famous State paper. 
R.L. Be 


5. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


1, To strike an attitude; that which puzzles. 2, 
Long part of a tool; a kind of sore. 3, Covere 
with spots: an apparition. 4, Bent piece of iron; a 
general's name. 5, Flesh for food; verse or meas- 
ure. 6, An evangelist; profit or gain. 7, Discov- 
ered; an insect. 8, A title; a chemical substance, 
9, Inordinate desire; brightness. 10, A romance; 
An ex-president. 11, A border; to roll or wallow. 





12, Committed wrong; small coals. Lucrvs. 
6. 
TRANSPORITIONS. 
— — — the editions would have been 
I feared the vessel could —-—— in so 











storm. 
The children were so 
they conld not : 
Long have elapsed since 


7. 
OMNIBUS WORD. 


Ina word of four letters denoting a fruit, find a 
plant, a part of the body, a knock, an animal, a veg- 
etable, a prefix, an important time, and verbs mean- 
ing to gather, to diminish, the plural of verb to be, 
and a state of equality. 


for the same toys that 











was built. 
B. 





Conundrum. 


Why may every tenant consider his landlord as a 
son? “Because he bears toward him a parental (pay- 
rental) relation. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Sugar, straw, June. winter, bar, choke, bane, 
bear, goose, thimble, tea, ink, wolf, sheep, sno 
soap, eliver, coral. buffalo, cow, black, bine, hac 








every day after this Coonie hung his tail in the 
water for a bait, and usually secured his crab, 
and after eating it would follow us home in the 
best of moods, a perfect model of a coon. 

But when the crabs refured the bait, as they 
sometimes did, he was ill-tempered, and we 
would be compelled to force him back to his 
, kennel, where he would spend the remainder of 
the day in sullen silence, Mary MontTRRAw. 





crow, pigeon, partridge, box, rasp, cloud, bay. 








2 SHOES 4A T E 
HUMAN BURN 8 
OMEGA STRAITS 
RAGER 8 NIP E 
BNARE 8 T ¥ 

3. B-e above op-pressing those heneath vou (TN), 

5. Almagiving never made any man poor. ner robe 

hery rich, nor prosperity wise, Key-words* Slam, 
give, gin, never, mad, man, pan, honor, hoor, berry, 


corn, rip, sir, rose, pity, yew. 
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money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
inust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paver is sent. Your name eannot be found on our 

ks unless this is done. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
‘shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

Letters to Publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





EXCESSIVE EATING. 

“T live to eat,” was said to an old Grecian sage. 
“I eat to live,” was his reply. Now it is a well- 
known law that pleasure fails us in proportion as it 
is sought as an end. Socrates was right when he 
told the luxurious Athenians that, after all, he got 
more real pleasure from his plain food than they did 
from their richer viands. 

But there is another fact in the case,—that people 
who live to eat, eat to die; while those who eat to 
live, live on long after apoplexy, heart-complaint, 
or pulmonary congestion, has suddenly ended the 
lives of the former. 

Most great eaters die in their prime. Few pase 
threescore years and ten. The long livers are the 
small eaters. Even in families remarkable for lon- 
gevity, it is mainly those who are temperate in eat- 
ing who inherit their birthright. 

Says a medical writer in the Herald of Health, “In 
1872, I spent some months in the British Museum 
Library, reading up the subject of longevity, in the 
literature of which that library is surprisingly rich. 
I was struck with the testimony on this very point. 
‘Where anything was known of the habits of a per- 
gon remarkable for longevity, it came ont almost 
uniformly that he was a very small eater.” 

He adds, “It is a constant drain on the vitality to 
digest more food than is necessary to ran the ma- 
chine. Where one dies of too much drink, ten die 
of too much food.” 

——_+—__ 
COWS AND CHILDREN AT SEA. 

Coops of live chickens have always been a ship 
appurtenance. The stable with a live cow init isa 
later effort in the way of land luxury at sea. Good 
Words describes how the nautical mooley serves to 
amuse as well as feed the little passengers: 


‘The youngsters who happen to be on board have 
their own amusements in the games and sports of 
children. To these juveniles, the cow is an object 
of much interest. The poor animal, which is re- 
quired for the sake of its milk, occupies (as we have 
seen it) a booth at the corner of one of the paddle- 
boxes. 

There, well-bedded, and tied up, cow-fashion, it 
is observed munching its food with the most perfezt 
placidity; although a thousand miles from home, and 
the sea all around with long sweeping waves, might 
be supposed to disturb its equanimity. For air, it 
has a door with the upper part left open. 

Stretching over the lower half-door, the children 
look in and make their comments on the comforta- 
able quarters, speak of the nice smell of the hay, 
and wonder if the cow is ever seasick. We have sel- 
dom seen a fractious child in arms who has not been 
soothed by being treated to a look at the cow. 

This practice of taking cows to sea is one of the 
luxaries of modern travelling. A concern such as 
the Cunard has an establishment of cows at Liver- 
pool and New York, and there is a change of ani- 
inala each voyage. A curious life is that of a cow. 

‘Twelve days browsing in a field and stretching its 
legs, and the next twelve crossing the Atlantic. If 
one of these cows could write the story of its life, it 
might tell of having crossed the Atlantic a hundred 
and fifty times, and seen a good deal of the world. 


eeeey Coes 
A KNIGHTLY EXPLOIT. 

‘The ability and skill to manage a horse almost as 
if the animal were a part of one’s self may often be 
a great advantage, especially if joined to unusual 
quickness and coolness. One stirring example is 
related by the Los Angeles (Cal.) Evening Express: 


San Diego possesses n genuine heroine in a young 
lady named Miss Mary Lawrence. Last Tuesday & 
Wand of wild cattle were being driven through the 
streeta, when one of them singled out a child at play 
and started for it, The vaquero, who was drunk, 

led from his horse as he attempted to turn the 
as animal. At this moment Miss Lawrence 
came along, and taking in the situation at a glance, 
sprang into the vacant saddle, ran down the wild 
atecr, threw her shawl over its head just as it was 
about to gore the child, and taking advantage of the 
confusion of the beast, rode up to the child, and 
without leaving her aaddle, reached to it and lifted 
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it into her lap, and then carried it off in safety. 
‘This was not only a genuine act of heroism, but an 
exhibition of horsemanship such as few, if any, in 
this section could equal. That young lady deserves 
a medal, both as the most expert equestrienne in 
these parts, and as a lady whose courage and prea- 
ence of mind are only equalled by her skill as a 
er. 





WHAT ENERGY ACCOMPLISHED. 


‘The following narrative of a two years’ work by 
Mrs. E. 8. Sargent shows what a woman with brains 
and energy may do: 


She and her husband, a barber, left Bangor for 
Colorado about two years ago, and when the t 
rush for Leadville began, they left Denver and fol- 
lowed the tide. Arriving at Leadville, the prices 
for shelter were so great that they constructed a 
cabin out of sheeting, and in front put out signs 
inviting customers to each of their occupations. 

In the rear portion Mrs. Sargent carried on the 
dressmaking business, and in the front her husband 
plied his trade. ‘They prospered fairly, and in their 
spare time, with their own hands, chopped trees 
and prepared logs for a new residence. 

Before their joint work began to bear them a liv- 
ing and a Somfortable income, the husband, a con- 
sumptive, died, leaving the wife to fight the battle 
of life alone, and how well fitted she fortunately 
was for the work is attested to-day by her posses- 
sions. 

She invested her earnings in the purchase of lots, 
then very cheap, and in erecting thereon small 
houses, which were in demand, and at high rates of 
rent. 

By this means her invested capital soon came back 
to her, doubled and quadrupled, and to-day she is 
the owner of seven houses and lots in various parts 
of the city. 

The rent coming to her from these establishments 
aggregates a very handsome sum, and places the 
plucky little woman on the highway to wealth. In 
addition to this property she owns & controlling in- 
terest in a mining claim, which is liable any day to 
make her a bonanza queen. 

She is still carrying on the dressmaking business, 
which has become large and profitable, besides hav- 
ing a handsome income for her superintendence of 
Frankle & Butler’s Palace of Fashion, her skill and 
taste in this line making her services very valuable. 


Ee ea 
FIGHT WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 

An Alabama paper reports a combat between two 

colored men and a huge alligator. The men were 


fishing on Lake Jackson, when the alligator made 
his appearance about ten feet from the boat. 


His gatorahip, nothing daunted by the presence 
the boat and the use of the paddles, made a. «\c 
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ate attack upon them, succeeding in getting lis lead | 


over the gunwale of the boat; but the furlous blows 
dealt him drove him off, only to return and repeat 
the attack the second and third time before they 
reached the shore. 

Determined, however, to have fresh meat, it con- 
tinued the pursuit. Following the party’ to the 
shore, it got alongside and remained quiet. One of 
the men ran up to a house near by and obtained an 
axe. 

The first blow dealt the monster enraged him, and 
with one flirt of his tail threw the boat bt upon 
the land. The men succeeded in killing him, and 
his hide is now in the city being. tanned, and meas- 
ured sixteen feet in length. Upon pang opened 
there were found four live terrapins, three light wood 
knots, a lot of moss and mud. 


“WHEN IT RAINS?” 

‘That class who excuse their neglect of church ser- 

vices by alleging their fondness for worshipping 
God in nature may read with profit the following: 


A new student had come to the university, and 
some time after his arrival he called to sce Prof. 
‘Tholuck. After a while the professor asked him 
where he went to church. 

“Oh,” said he, “I do not attend preaching! In- 
stead of confining myself to the four walls of a 
building, I go out into the green fields and under 
the lofty arches of the forest trees. I listen to the 
singing of the birds, and the countless melodies of 
God's creatures, where everything that has breath 
praises the Lord.” 

The professor allowed him to go on in this strain 
for a while, and when he had finished he quietly 
asked him, “But what do you do when it rains?” 


—__+_—. 


AN HONEST MAN. 
One of those incidents on which Diogenes would 
have delighted to turn his lighted lantern happened 
recently at Milford, Mass.: 


Mr. Hiram A. Goodrich, a leading grocer who is 
selling out his stock preparatory to feaving town, in 
looking over his old accounts found that when he 
bought his stand of Mr. Samuel Rockwood a mistake 
of some forty-six dollars had been made in his favor 
in carrying out the price of some flour. The mis- 
take was made fifteen years ago by the man who 
made an inventory of the stock, but Mr. Goodrich 
figured up the interest, and found that with the orig- 
inal amount he owed Mr. Rockwood over one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. This was tendered him, but 
Mr. Rockwood would accept only the principal. 
Such a case of honesty should be put on Pocord bi 
people who are continually crying about the deteri- 
oration of morals. 
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A PERFECT PUN. 


Sydney Smith, the English wit, characterized the 
following as the most perfect pun he knew: 


In Mrs. Hamilton’s “Lectures on Education,” 
story is told of a school-girl who, during her exam- 
ination, insisted on miscalling the word patriarchs— 
partridges. “Oh,” was the comment of an auditor, 
“she makes game of the patriarchs.” 
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A COUNTRYMAN saw, for the first time, a school- 
girl going through some of her gymnastic exercises 
for the amusement of the little ones at home. After 
gazing at her with looks of interest and commisera- 
tion for a while, he asked a boy near by “if that gal 

ad fits.” “No,” replied the Ind, contemptuonsly, 
“that's gymnastics.” “Oh, ’tis, hey?" said the ver- 
dant. ‘How long has she had ’em’? 





Friend to sctentific authority—Doctor, how is a 
man to tell a mushroom from a toadstool? Scien- 





fife authority —By enting It, If you live, tt in a 
mushroom; {f you die, it faa toadstool, 





Ladies, do you want to be strong, healthy and beau- 
tiful? ‘Then use Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 





Upon investigation, we find that Madame Row- 
ley’s Medicated Toilet Mask is recommended by eminent 
medical experts to be the only rational means for beauti- 
tying and preserving the complexion, A descriptive treat- 
ise, containing testimony of well-known society ladies, is 
mailed gratuitously by The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York. (Communicated. 
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muil,25e. American Novelty Co. 


ELLY, how made from cider. Sample pail and cireu- 


Jar by mail, 25e. J. A. WILSON, Chester Depot, Vt. 


| GOOD CHANCE for honest, intelligent business 
5 New business; light work. Address 
TB yencess 

Juatice, 


Madison, Indians 
‘y. 25 ete. Comp! 
set of Bergedorf, 2uc, Chas, Townsend, Box 2502,Akron,O. 
JAYSON’S Indelible Ink used without a prepa- 
ration, with x cominon pen, is the best for artistic 


decoration of Handkerchiefs, Napkins, ete. Sold by 
all druggists and stationers. 
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LOOK! A splendid Antograph Album, containing 48 

+ beautifully engraved pages, also 47 Select Sa- 

only 15e. Address RAY est Haven, 

For FESTIVALS, CO: TIONS, 

PAPER PICNIC: ‘Soft and pliable; cot 

ples of a dozen kinds gent, postpaid. on 

NAPKINS receipt of 15 cts. WARD & GAY, sta- 
tioners, 180 Boston, 

A valuable standard remedy. Price $1 per box. Sold by 

druggists, or mailed. PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS, 

6 pages. Worth reading. Sent for3-cent stamp. Address 

Wait 8} yewill pend “Musical 

Hours” 8 months. This is the 

@ handsomest musical monthly pub- 

mental pieces by the best composers, and aa we give as a 

premium 7 of the beat “Pinafore” songs, you receive 103 

Choice pieces for $1. G. 


cred Quotations, seut, Yortpaid (by return mail), all for 
» & 
leas than washing. Price listand'sam- 
oe ene 
HEALY’S TONIC PILLS. 

H. F. THAYER, 30 Tennyson Street, Boston, 
lished. In every number there are 12 vocal and instru- 
- Richardson & Co.,37 Temple PI. 

Full, Sits, Infant, Adult. 








E. J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ROOT BEER fackze, eke" 
1 ing. Ask 5 € ist for it. Sent 
vctured only by 





Hires’ Improved 
5 gallons of ad 
healthy and 
by mail on 

¢ 















eint of 25 cen’ 
ARLES E. HIT 
Market 





treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND NOT 
















VEAR OUT. 

~ by Watehmakers, By mail, 30 cents, Cir- 
SOLD shane TORS Mes CO., . 
38 Dey New York. 





r RR CLOVER Bi.08-oM 
has relieved hundreds 
: ® from its tortures. Gro. 


Boston; Jonnstun HALLoWAY & 
* t Co., CI 


C. Goopwix. & 
Go., Philadelphia; ¢. E. Ports 
. 8. T. WAL 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Enry tolearn toride. An ordinary 
rider can distance the best horse in 
aday’srun on common roads, Send 
3-ct. atamp for price-list and 24- 
page catalogue with full informa- 
tion. 

THE POPE M’F'G CO., 


85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


FANCY WOOD, 

For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
press or freight to any part of the conntry on receipt of 
the price. Walnut, 3g, 6c; 3-16. 7c; 3¢, 8c per toot. Holly, 

8e, $e, 10¢ per foot. MILLERS FALLS CO., 
74 Chambers Street, New rk. 
The Boys’ Favorite Knife. 
We have imported a lot 
of these Knives, and pro- 
pore _to give the boys of 
the Companion a benefit. 






ineinnatl, Ag’ts. 
Proprietor. 



















White Bone Handle, one Large Blade, one Small Blade. 
one Cork-Screw, one Punch, one Hoof-Cleaner, one 
Screw-Driver. All these parts are made of good stecl. 
Former price, $1. We will sell this lot for 60 cents and 
two three-cent stamps. WALTER N. NEWTON, 41 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass, Stamps taken. 


WE CAN’T TALK 


without showing the condition of onr teeth. Every langh 
exposes them. In order not to beashanied of them, ict us 
use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, which is sure 
to keep them white and spotless. No tartar can encrust 
them, no canker affect the enamel, no species of decay 
infest the dental bone, If SOZODONT is regularly nsed. 
It Jaa botanical preparation, and {ts beneficial effects on 
the teeth and gums are marvellous, as it removes all dis- 
colorations, and renders the gums hard and rosy, 








LA WELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 


SULY 17, 1879. 


TO MOTHERS. 
MELLIN'S FOOD, FOR INFANTS 


AND INVALIDS, 


isan entirely soluble, non-farinaceuus article of dict, sms 
ed to the most delicate stomach, and recommended by the 
highest medical authority as the very best su! for 


@ mother’s milk ever prepared. Yy. 
STIMONY. 
i t 


Dak VALUABLE _ 

fm. EUSTACK SMITH. Physi othe London Dispes- 
sary for Sick Children, sayr: “MELLIN’S FOOD i bs 
far the best of any with which I am acquainted. It seesms 
to agree equally well with childien whether they aze 
healthy or disesxed, and is well Lorne as a rule by the 
youngest infants.” 

BREKELKY HILL, M. B.. Assistant Surgeon to the Dwi- 
versity College Hospital, London, says: “On several ores 
stons I have been able toaave life by adminietering MEL- 
LIN'S FOOD to children who were unable to digest any 
other kind of Food that had been tried. I have not met 
with an instance where MELLIN'S FOOD did not agree 
with the patient: and it has ulways proved 'y Dour- 
ishing and digestible article of diet for infants. 

Large bottler, 75 cts. EODORE METCALF 
&CO., ni! Boston, General . gents. 

Sold by druggists every where. 

ae ‘e Will send free to any address pamphlet om 
“INFaNTs’ oop,” containing many valuable hints te 
mothers, Mention the Youth's Companion. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 


























PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 









CORSETS, 


it 


923 Broadway, 
New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail. postnge pald. on Te- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cirenlar. Perma- 
nent and profitable employment for ladies. clusite 
territory given, CAUTION.—AU Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infringements sent to my address esl 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular address 
main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 

3. Broadway, N. ¥. Branch office, 3? Winter 
St.. Areade Ituilding, Boston, Mass, Mention this paper. 


THE ROBBINS 


VANILY WASHER 


AND BLEACHER 


is in use in thousands of families in the United States. 
South America, Canada, Europe and Australia. A test 
of it will establish its merit In any household. It will 
accomplish what no other washer has ever done. 
cleanses thoroughly and bleaches perfectly, without 
rubbing or injuring the most delicate fabrics, even to 
lace curtains. Retail price, 83.50. 

‘We want an Agent in every town in the 
United States. ELIABLE. ENERGETIC 
MEN can make a business which will pay 
them well. : 

In States enst of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, 
also in Kansas and Nebraska, we will deliver at your 
nearest railway express office, CHARGES PREPAID, 
Sample Washer for $3.50. k 

Cash must accompany all orders. Remit by Post- 

y Registered Letter, at our risk. Weinsure 
very of all Washers ordered ar above. 
w York. Address 
. New York. 











iLL MAN'F'G Co., 50 Barclay 
‘hen trou order mention this paper. 


SINCLAIR’S 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
AND ROCKERS. 

For all, from the three year old ba- 
by to the champion member of the 
Fat Men's Club, Each chair made 
upon honor, stamped and warrant- 
ed. They nre the favorite seat in 
the best homes of ‘America, 
minmp 

CLA 


Send 
for Catalogue to F, A. ST 
R. MoTTVIELR, N.Y 








F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
0 Patent, No pay. Send for Cireular. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


WALTER BAKER & C0.'S 


CHOCOLATES, 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Having stood the test for nearly a century, they 
are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 


Delicious Qualities. 


Sold by all Leading Crocers. 
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“JUDGE NOT.” 


I knew at the time that it was very wrong to 
tell of Mary Lee's having been suspected of 
stealing mamma's lace collar when she lived 
with us, but somehow the words came out, and 
the mischief was done. 

There was Mrs. Pembroke’s emerald bracelet 
gone, and the whole family believed it stolen, 
and did not know whom to suspect, Mrs. Pem- 
broke said,— 

“I’m sare it isn’t Mary. She’s lived with us 
two years, and a more honest girl I never saw.” 

Then, without a thought of what the conse- 
quence might be, I told about the collar. 

“Well,” snid Mr. Pembroke, “‘that settles the 
question. A girl who will steal one thing will 
certainly steal another. I will have a warrant 
ont for her immediately.”” 

When I came back from school that evening 
mamma had heard all about it. She told me I 
had done a great wrong, for that she never did 
and never could believe that Mary took that 
collar. 

The servants had joined together against Mary 
and made her give up her situation; but mamma 
said that she was certain of her innocence, and 
wonld have kept her if she would have stayed. 
And now, through my tattling, she had been ar- 
rested and lodged in jail. Mamma had been to 
Mr. Pembroke herself, but he was determined 
to proseente her to the fullest measure of the 
law, for the last seen of the bracelet she was 
holding it near the dressing-table, cleaning it, 
she said. But mamma said that was nothing 
but circumstantial evidence, and if I hadn't re- 
peated a malicions slander, it would not have 
sent her to jail. 

Ithink mamma is very hard on me. I only 
repeat what other people say, but somehow I get 
in just as much trouble as if I made it all up 
myself. I sometimes almost wish I was dumb, 
and then I couldn't talk. 

I felt very badly about it, though in spite of 
what mamma said I did believe that Mary was 
guilty. Nurse said she was, and that she was a 
smooth-spoken, deceitful jade; but all the same 
I did wish I had held my tongue. One evening 
mamma came home quite Inte, and as soon as 
she had taken off her bonnet, I saw that some- 
thing was troubling her. 

“What kept you so Jate, mamma?” I asked, a 
little frightened because she was looking so 
sternly at me. 

“I've been to see Mary Lee,”’ she said, coldly. 

“Has she confessed anything?’ I asked, feel- 
ing very queer. 

“I don’t think she has anything to confers. 
She's pining away with a crushed spirit, but I 
am almost sure with a clear conscience. The 
mortification and confinement are killing her,’’ 

I just cried as if my heart would break. I 
had never felt so miserable in all my life before. 

Mamma softened when she saw I was so 
grieved, and tried to comfort me; but I couldn't 
sleep all night for thinking of poor Mary. What 
if she died in prison? And when that thought 
came to me, I bnried my face in the bed-clothes, 

The next Saturday Maud Pembroke and I were 
playing in her hall, when we heard the bell ring. 
Mand opened the door, and a nice, clean, plens- 
ant-looking old woman and a pretty girl about 
fifteen were standing there. 

“Is this Mr. Pembroke’s, miss?’ asked the 
old woman, with a funny little courtesy. 

“Yes,” suid Maud. 

“Then my daughter is hired here; Mary Lee 
isher name. She wrote to me to come here as 
goon as we landed, and she would take us to the 
rooms she has rented for us.” 

Upon hearing that my limbs trembled so that 
Icould hardly stand. I xank down on the near- 
est seat, while Mand flew up stairs to tell her 
mother, 

Mra. Pembroke came down looking very pale. 

“You're Mrs. Pembroke?” said the woman, 











“JUDGE NOT." 


dropping another little courtesy; ‘my Mary's 
good, kind mistrexs she’s always a-writin’ about? 
God bless you, ma’am! Please tell me where 
my child is, I was a little onensy that she didn’t 
meet us when we Ianded. Can't I see her now? 
It’s been six long years since she left me, and it 
seems like twenty, I've that longed to see her.” 

“I'm afraid’’——stammered Mrs. Pembroke. 

“She's not sick!—she's not dead!” cried the 
poor woman, interrupting her, and clasping her 
trembling hands. 

“No, no, my good woman! Sit down; you 
can hardly stand. Mary's quite well, I believe, 
but she's not with me now,.”” 

“Where can I find her then, ma’am?”" 

“Well, you see, Mary’s in a little trouble.” 

Mrs. Pembroke didn’t know how to tell it, and 
I didn’t wonder. 

“In trouble?” and her poor face looked as if 
she would faint. ‘Speak it out, ma’am. Let 
me know what trouble my poor girl is in.’? 

“Well, you see,—I don’t believe it myself, for 
T've always thought Mary a good honest girl''—— 

“A good honest girl?’ repeated the mother, 
with a bewildered look. “Of course my Mary 
is x good honest girl!"” 

“A valuable bracelet of mine hax been taken,” 
Mrs. Pembroke went on, hurriedly, ‘and as she 
is the only servant who had access to my room 
she was suspected, and has been confined.” 

The old woman rose to her fect, all her ner- 
vousness gone. 

“T suppose you mean to ray, ma'am, that my 








Mary has been taken up as a thief? My good 
honest girl! I don’t care what evidence yon 
bring against her, I, her mother, swear that she 
is innocent! Will you give me some directions, 
ma'am, that I may find my child? I’m old, and 
fn stranger here, and I'm upset because I didn’t 
expect—I didn’t expect’—— And then she 
broke down and wept silently. The girl by her 
side, too, was almost convulsed by her repressed 
sobs. 

I crept away feeling like a wretched criminal, 
and wept with Maud. 

Mrs. Pembroke sent a servant with the poor 
woman to show her the way, having written a 
note to the authorities which gained her admit- 
tance to her daughter's cell. I wouldn’t have 
seen that meeting for worlds. 

Maud and I were low-spirited all the morning, 
and we couldn't eat any dinner for thinking of 
Mary and her mother; but in the afternoon 
Maud sald,— 

“Come, Ada, it’s no use grieving, and maybe 
Mary will be acquitted, after all. Let's go up 
into the nursery and have a game of chess.”” 

We had just commenced learning to play 
chess, and thought it the most fascinating gaine 
in the world. We went up, and Mand got out 
the board, but when she opened the box where 
she kept the chesemen, at least half were gone. 
She called ont to her little sister's nurse, who 
was sewing in the room,— 

“Emma, who has been meddling with my 
chess-box?” 
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case with me. At any rate, I do think I am 

more careful now than I was before Mary was 

imprisoned because of my thoughtlessneas. 
———_+e+____ 


For the Companion. 


PLODDING TOM. 

“Tom Dunn, do you know your lesson yet?” 

The question, uttered in an irritated tone, 
came from a young man who had been reading 
& newspaper, waiting for the tardy boy of his 
class, 

“N-no, sir; I don’t believe I do, quite,” was 
the hesitating reply. 

“Are you aware what time it is?” 

“One o'clock, sir,” said young Dunn. 

He knew that well enough. Had not his eyes 
lingered on the tardy hands of the old moon- 
faced clock, aud thence gone roving ont through 
the window to where the fields were sleeping 
in the noonday haze? And then he was so hun- 
gry! . 

“Tom, come here, I can’t understand what 
makes you so stupid!” said the master; and tak- 
ing the book, he proceeded to hastily review 
point after point. 

“Do you understand this?” he asked, ‘and 
this, and that?’ 

Tom's brow lightened. He was more pleased 
with himself that things looked clearer, and cer- 
tain doubts vanished, and his hearty “Oh, thank 
you, sir!’’ made the teacher smile. 

“You're very slow, Dunn, very slow. I don’t 
think I ever saw a fellow just like you; but I 
guess what you learn you learn.”” 

That was just it,—what Tom Dunn knew, he 
knew thoroughly. 

“Well, if here isn’t Tom, just as dinner is 
done!” cried his sister Anne. 

“And every bit of the pudding gone,” said 
Oscar, the next oldest brother. ‘I made sure 
you'd stay all day.” 

“Poor boy!” sighed his mother; ‘he always 
seems to be behind in everything. Ever since 
he was a baby he has been slow.”’ 

Tom sat down, however, and ate the scraps 
contentedly. It had always been his lot to eat 
scraps. Nobody seemed to think that Tom 
would care. 

“I don’t know what we shall do with that 
boy,’”’ Mr. Dunn often said, when talking over 
the prospects of their children. Charley inclines 
to the law, and Oscar will be a doctor; but what 
ability has Tom for anything? He is so slow 
and plodding, so little ambitious, that Iam dis- 
couraged when I think of his future.” 

“Poor Tom!’ said Mrs. Dunn, half-sighing, 
half-laughing; ‘“‘he is the black sheep of the 
family. When he was a little fellow, I used 
often to be startled by the owl-like wisdom of 
his face. I never thought then that it was dul- 
ness. He can’t help it. His motions are slow, 
his mind is slow, but I hope he will make his 
way in the world.” 

Tom was the butt of all the family, but it did 
not seem to anger him at all. He knew he was 
slow. Charley could play brilliantly, sing a song 
with excellent effect, play any game well. 

Oscar, his younger brother, was famous for 
his compositions and his power of elocution. 
All the rest excelled, outstripped him, and yet 
he plodded on patiently. 

“Going to the theatre to-night?’ asked a well- 
dressed young man of Tom, as they left a store 
together. This was four years later, and Tom 
was one of the clerks in Tolman & Tolman’s 
great establishment, and go slow and undemon- 
Strative that the other clerks were always chaff- 
ing him. He thought for a moment, rattled 
some loose coins that were in his pocket, and 
said,— 

“No.” 

“Have you ever been?” queried the other. 

Tom looked at him in his usual deliberate 
way, and replied, “No.” 

“Then you don’t know anything of life.” 

“Then I don't want to,”’ responded Tom. 

“By the way, where are you boarding?’’ asked 
his friend, pulling on a pair of very tight gloves. 
Tom never wore gloves. 

“At Gien’s in Holbrook Street,” said Tom. 

“Oh, you're slow. Why, that’s 'way down 
town.” 

“That’s why I board there,’’ said Tom. “IT 
only pay four dollars a week. Good-evening.”” 

“The meanest fellow I ever saw," muttered 
Dick Dalton, as he planted his fancy cane, as 
heavily as its fragility would permit, on the 
sidewalk. 

Tom gained his boarding-house, a tall, rusty- 
looking tenement, in the fourth story of which 
was his room. It was a very desolate-looking 
apartment, for, save in the coldest weather, Tom 
never had a fire. 

There were three shelves, full of excellent 
dooks, and on a table at the side of the room 
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stood something that looked like a wooden arm- 
chair. Bits of pine, a few toola, and a paper 
filled with sawdust, kept them company. 

Of course Tom got but frugal meals in this 
place. A widow and her daughter kept the 
house, letting nearly all the rooms to lodgers; 
but Tom's quiet ways and pleasant face had won 
an entrance to their hearts, and they took him to 
their table for a small consideration. 

Tom ran up stairs as soon as he reached the 
house. He never ran up stairs ip any other 
place, but there was an attraction there which 
was better than the amusements to which his 
fellow-clerks devoted themselves. 

No sooner had he seated himself at the table, 
and taken up a screw, than some one knocked 
at the door. At his low ‘come in,”’ his eldest 
brother presented himself, dressed in the height 
of fashion,—handsome and even imposing in his 
appearance. 

“Well, Tom, so these are your lodgings, my 
boy,” said the young man. “Not much style, I 
must say.” 

“Not much,” said Tom, cheerfully. 
you just come from home?” 

“Yes, and everything is going on about the 
same. Father is mightily pleased that I have 
got my shingle up.” 

“And are you prospering?” asked Tom, with 
a sidelong glance upon the ivory cane, the kid 
gloves, and the gold chain, 

“Oh, so-so, Of course it has taken a good 
deal of money to furnish my office.” 

“I thought father advanced you five hundred 
dollars,” said Tom. 

“So he did. The old gentleman was very | 
good to mortgage the property,—for I suppore | 
you are informed of the fact,—but things are so; 
horribly expensive.”” 

“What things?” asked Tom, dryly. 

“Everything —all things. To get business; 
now-a-days, a fellow must make a show.”” 

“And so you smoke ten-cent cigars, give sup- 
pers now and then, treat your companions, and 
frequent the theatre,” said Tom. 

“Oh, hang it! Your blood’s water, Tom; and 
besides, your position is different from mine. 
Things are expected from me. I must go into 
society. By-and-by I shall get a case that will 
pay me richly for all these sacrifices.”” 

“Sacrifices!” repeated Tom, in a tone that 
made Charley’s blood move faster, so that he 
said to himself, with the addition of an oath,— 

“The same old slowboy, with no more brains 
than an ox.” 

“Yon are still at the machine, I see," he said 
alond, a moment after. 

“Oh, yes; it costs next to nothing; and if it 
never succeeds, it gives me something to think 
about.” 

“You don’t say that you ever think,’’ was the 
sarcastic response. 

“Well, now and then,”’ was the slow rejoinder. 

Charley rose, sauntered back and forth fora 
few moments, and then stood still, his handsome 
face reddening. 

“Tsay, Tom, can't you lend me ten dollars? 
I'm absolutely out of cash.” 

“T never lend,"’ said Tom. 

Charley’s breath grew short and quick. Some 
insulting speech was on the end of his tongue, 
for he felt both rage and contempt; but Toin, 
rising quietly, went to a desk and lifted the lid. 

“If five dollars will do you any good, you are 
welcome to them,’’ he said. ‘They are all I 
have by me.”” 

“Tom, you're a good fellow!’ gasped Charley, 
his tongue yet hot with the words he had intend- 
ed to say. 

Tom went once or twice to his brother’s office, 
and did not like it. ‘Why should the young 
lawyer spend a hundred dollars in pictures?”’ he 
asked himself indignantly; ‘‘and why does he 
keep the company of such men as I have met 
there?” 

One day, Tom received a letter from his 
brother Oscar. 

“DEAR OLD Tom,—I expect I shall have to leave 
college. Things are going wrong at home. I don't 
suppose any one has told you. They seem to think 
you have all you can do to take care of yourself; 
and so you have, I suppose, Charley has been an 
awful weight upon father, and this year the cro 
have all failed, and father is disabled from work by 
rheumatism, Tdon’tcare much about myself; I only 
studied medicine to please father, and should rather 
be almost anything else. 

“I think I could Swrite for the newspapers. Can't 
you get me a place in some store? and I could write 
evenings, and live with you. Think it over, for I’m 
about sure father is going to lose all his property. 


Charley plays billiards, and I'm afraid cards. Write 
me fs soon as you can what can be done for ine.” 


“Have 











Tom wrote in less than a week. His employer 
wanted an under salesman, Then he set him- 
self to look carefully into his father's affairs, 

Everything there was going to ruin. The 
farm was to be sold; his father and mother were 
nearly heartbroken, and no one thought for a 








| moment of looking to him. 


But nevertheless he laid his plans. To pay 
the mortgage was quite impussible, but he hired 
some comfortable rooms in the old house where 
he stayed, sold what could be sold from the 
stock of the farm, had the necessary furniture 
brought to town, and installed his father and 
mother in a comfortable home. The months 
passed. The old folks learned to depend upon 
him, and his sister found a situation as book- 
keeper. 

One day, a gentleman called upon Tom, and 
wax invited into his room. ‘You've been at 
work fifteen years on this machine, you say?"’ 
remarked the gentleman when he had exain- 
ined it. 

‘The speaker was a business man, whose favor 
was almost equal to a fortune. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom, quietly; 
a plodder.”” 

“Well, you’ve plodded to some purpose,”” was 
the answer. “I am very sure there’s money 
enough in it to make you a rich man.” 

‘Tom grew very red, and the room seemed to 
go round for a moment. 

“Thank you,” he made reply. 
to be rich for the sake of others.” 

And so, eventually, plodding Tom won the 
race, and became the practical, efficient, pros- 
perous man of the family. 


“Twas always 


“I should like 
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ONE LIFE. 


The Angel of Death cnme down, 
And knocked at the door of a heart— 
The heart of n matden. | Shudderingly 
She cried, “O Death, depurt! 
For I am too young and fair,” ahe said, 
“To lay me down with the mouldering dead.” 


The years sped on, and the maid 
Was a woman. wan and white; 











“and let me rest with the quiet dead.” 


And an Angel came—not Death, 
Hut Merey—on wings of love; 
Then that penitent heart threw wide the door, 
And was linked to the Christ auore. 
“Now in Thy time, O God.” she said 
wi} shall siced in pence with tne rightgous dead.” 
Mus. S. L. HOWELL. 
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For the Companion. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED GHOST. 


“Table-tippings and nonsense! Pooh!" said 
Aunt Patty. “I can tell you a great deal better 
ghost-story than that. When I was young they 
had the real thing,—ghosts in winding-sheets!”’ 

“Oh, did ther? And did you see one?” asked 
both her nieces at once; and both alighted like 
two robins on the seats nearest Aunt Patty. 

“There, don’t press so close! You are not 
deaf, I suppose?’ said the spinster, going on 
laboriously with her darning. 

It was the quaintest of old-fashioned rooms 
where they ant. The floor was covered with 
white, sparkling sand, according to a custom in- 
herited from ‘“‘old colony” days, and the walls 
were stained a dull red. 

Antique chests of drawers, filled with myste- 
rions treasures, stood on two sides of the room, 
and in the corner ticked the tall, ancient clock, 
—solemnly, as became a sentinel who had called 
the “All's well!"’ of the hours to a dead genera- 
tion. Large vine-leaves finttered at the open 
windows; “‘roses in at the lattice yearned a-tip- 
toe, and good-morrow bade:’’ sweet throats 
sang in the high maples that threw their green- 
ness in over the dull red. 

“Well, about-the ghost? You haven't told 
us,” said Irene, eager-eyed and impatient. 

“Did you see it?’ asked Eunie. 

Aunt Patty pursed her month. ‘Well, no,” 
she said; “but I can tell you who did.” * 

“Who, then, Aunt Patty?” said both at once. 

“It was a young man who was engaged to 
Mrs. Bill Bradley, our neighbor. Don’t you ever 
tell of it, girls. The young man’s name was 
Hantoon, John Huntoon, and he lived over here 
in Enstfield. Mrs. Bradley wasn't the queer 
thing then that she is now, but full of life, merry 
as a cricket, and handsome as a wax doll. 

“She was brought up in Dea. Huntoon’s fam- 
ily,—he was John's father, the deacon was,— 
and she wax engaged to John before his mother 
died. But Mrs. Dea. Huntoon died when Lyddy 
(that’s Mrs. Bradley’s name) was eighteen. 

“Before Lyddy and John were quite ready to 
marry, the deacon himself took a second wife, 
and it was the Widow Crane of Dorset. She 
was one of your high-feeling dames, and she 
told John one day that she was surprised to see 
him so taken up with that girl when he could do 
so much better for himself. But John said that 
he was doing as well as he wanted to, and went 
off whistling ‘Hail Columbia.’ 

“She said something again to the same pur- 
port, but here the deacon interfered, and told 
his wife that John’s mother approved the match 
when she was alive, and that John thought the 
world of his mother, and she’d better let it drop. 
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Widow Crane of Dorset, ax serene as the moon 
and smooth as deep water. ‘Is that the case? 
I thought his mother could not have been aware 
of the attachment. Well, she must have know o 
Lyddy, so doubtless it is all right.’ 

“She could put on the inost graceful way you 
ever saw, and now she began to make a deal of 
Lyddy, and treated her like a London doll, and 
John was pleased enough with the change. 

“Well, things went on su for rome ti 
Lyddy was spinning and weaving linen (for girls 
had to make their own outfits out of the flax in 
those days), waking it up intb sheets and pillow- 
beers, and piecing her bed-quilts as merry asa 
lark, It had got to be October, and they were 
to be married on Thanksgiving Day evening. 

“All at once John grew so melancholy that 
everybody noticed it. He looked like death 
whenever he saw Lyddy, and avoided her all he 
could. She had gone away from the dencon’s 
then. 

“Finally John let it drop that he'd xeen a 
ghost, and that was all they could get out of 
him. She that had been the Widow Crane of 
Dorset took his part, and said they shouldn't 
tease him, and she coaxed and fuxxed over him, 
and was always getting him something good to 
eat, but he still looked as though his heart was 
broken. 

“One Sunday morning the whole village of 
Eastfield was thrown into astonishment by 
ing a notice on the meeting-house door that in- 
tentions of marriage between John Huntoon and 
Hannah Crane were hereby made public. 

“T haven't told you that the Widow Crane had 
a daughter, but she had. 

“Lyddy was just about frantic, but she 
wouldn’t go to the deacon’s after the publish- 
ment, and Huntoon didn't seem to dare to go to 
see her, and as soon as could be after the pub- 
lishment he was married to Hannah Crane. 

“A apiritless thing was Hannah, completely 
under her mother’s thumb. 

“One day, when Lyddy was wandering about. 
half-crazy, she came upon John Huntoon, sitting 
on a log in the wooda, with his head on his hands. 
She was so startled that she screamed the least 
bit, and he looked up. 

““‘O Lyddy,”’ he groaned, ‘‘don’t come here! 
Nobody was ever so wretched as ] am!" 

“Why wretched? raid Lyddy, with some 
pride. ‘You've got the girl yon wanted, and a 
rich one instead of a poor one.’ 

“*Don’t say that,’ said John. ‘I did not dare 
do anything different. Stop, I will tell you all 
about it. One evening I went to bed a happy 
man, and in the morning—I wonder my hair 
hadn't all turned gray! Lyddy, Isaw my moth- 
er in the night!’ 

“4O John!” screamed Lyddy. 

“ Yes,’ he went on; ‘it was a half-moony, 
half-cloudy night. Isaw that when I blew ont 
my candle. All at once, I waked with a start. 
There were three distinct raps on my head- 
board, and the clock immediately struck twelve. 

“Then there was a sound of something trail- 
ing along the floor. I had the horrors, but I 
wouldn't cover my face, as 1 was tempted. I 
thought I'd face it out. 

“All at once I sawa ghost standing at the 
foot of my bed. It was wrapped in a sheet, and 
had its eyes shut, and was as pale as a corpse. 
Then it spoke, and said,— 

““*“Tam your mother. I conldn't rest on ac- 
count of the mistake I had made. I see now it 
was wrong in me to encourage your marrying 
Lyddy. It is a comfort to me that your father 
married as he has, and now you must promise 
me to give up Lyddy, and marry Hannah Crane. 
I see things from a different standpoint now, 
and what I tell yon is best. You will not have 
my blessing unless you do this. Promise me 
you will.’ ” 

““These were her very words, as near as I can 
remember, and I lay awake all night thinking 
them over. I was covered with a cold perspira- 
tion, and was ready to faint, but I just gasped 
out that I would do as she said. Sol had to 
have Hannah. But I never shall be happy.” 

“Well, Lyddy lost her senses after that, and 
though she recovered, and married Mr. Bradley, 
she has always been queer. So there is a real 
ghost-story for you.” 

“I don’t believe it was a ghost at all,’ said 
Eunie. 

“What was it, then?” asked Aunt Patty, with 
a twinkle in her sly black eyes. “What is a 
ghost?” 

‘A ghost is a spirit,”’ said Irene, with the air 
of an oracle. 

“To be sure, and this was a spirit.” 

“T thought it was that Widow Crane, making 
believe she was a spirit,’’ snid Eunie. 

“She was a spirit, and a very deceitful one, 
clad in flesh and bones, Yes, you are right. 


e 








“Is that the case?’ said she that had been the! She confessed it on her denth-bed, after having 
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made two if not three people miserable by it. 
The ghost of that night haunted her conscience 
till she died. Now don't you tell of it, girls.”’ 


— +0 
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A PANTHER’S TREE. 


A friend has given us the following reminiscences 
of events that occurred in his early days, when his 
father had settled on land adjoining Puget Sound. 
We give them in nearly hisown words. “Very early 
one morning in March we were awakened by agreat 
noise in the pigsty. It was the second spring after 
we had made our clearing on Cedar Creek, a small 
river flowing down out of the mountains into the 
sound from the east. 

“Our pigsty and hen-honse were of logs, built very 
strong to keep out the ‘red-cats,’ which were so 
numerous and troublesome that it was of no use to 
try to raise poaltry, lambe or pigs, unless the farmer 
had a strong place to keep them in nights. 

“Hearing the outcry, my brother Hanson jumped 
up to light the lantern, and called to me to get the 
gun, which was usually kept standing in the corner 
of the room. 

“Father was down at Steilacoom that week, at 
work on a new oyster schooner which the Rice 
Brothers were building. 

««We hastened out, and ran to the sty, which was 
five or six rods away in a little hollow. It was not yet 
light, but everything out there seemed to be awake, 
—the hens were squalling, the rooster cackling, and 
the pigs were squealing. We could hear the old hog 
barking and running around furiously inside. It 
was plain enough that the pigs had company of some 
kind. 

*‘As soon as the lanterns shone on the door, we 
saw that it wns partly open. Then we both stopped 
short, for we always buttoned the door at night, and 
it startled us to find it open. 

“ ‘Indians!’ whispered Hanse, cautiously. 

“There were two or three Chinooks, from Nis- 
qually, that used sometimes to come thieving about 
us, but we were not much afraid of them. 

“‘Here, you rascals,’ Hanse called out, ‘what are 
you up to in there?” 

“‘At the same time I drew back the hammer and 
fired one barrel of the gun into the hogpen to 
frighten them. 

“The moment I fired, out leapeda large gray crea- 
ture, almost in our faces. 

“Hanse uttered a screech, and flung the lantern 
at it, but the beast was only intent on getting away. 
It had a pig in its mouth, and on seeing us it turned 
and ran down across a cleared patch to the rivers 

“I fired the other barrel after it, as it bounded off 
among the stumps, but it never stopped. I was too 
frightened yet to take very good aim. 

“ «That was no red-cat!" Haneeexclaimed. ‘It was 
alion! The settlers called the Oregon panther a 
lion. 

“We followed the animal to the river-bank, and 
saw it swim across and go into the ‘deadwood’ on 
the other side. While standing there we heard the 
folks at the house calling us,and we went back. 
‘The gun-shota had roused the family of Mr. Dun- 
ham, our next neighbor on the river above, and he, 
with one of his boys, had come down to learn what 
was the cause of the noise. 

“We found four dead pigs in the sty, and two 
more were missing. The old hog had been badly 
scratched and torn, probably while trying to defend 
the pigs against the panther. 

“There @vas but small chance of overtaking or 
killing the creature, but work was not very press- 
ing,—for as yet the snow was not all gone,—and 
Ben Dunhaw said that he would go after the pan- 
ther if we would follow him. So as soon as we had 
got breakfast and it had grown light, we set off and 
crossed the river in a log-boat, which our folks 
owned. 

“The Dunhams had a little brindled Indian dog, 
which they called Sho'tl, and we took him with as 
to help trace the creature, 

“By the tracks in the mud we soon found where 
the panther had left the water and climbed up the 
bank. The pig's blood on the charred sticks and 
old embers helped us now to track the animal. 

“This “deadwood,” where fires had formerly raged, 
extended for miles back among the mountains. 
Near the river there had been a tangled bottom of 
‘vine-maple,” which were nearly all burned off; but 
a little farther back, where the red firs and spruces 
began, with here and there a big Oregon cedar, the 
fire had only burned up the underbrush, and 
scorched the trees just enough to kill them. 

“The great bare, blackened trunks stood like huge 
columns, and as yet the tops had not all fallen, It 
was a dreadfully desolate tract. 

“Some of these dead trees were of enormous size. 
Even the red firs were four ani five feet in diame- 
ter, and the yellow firs were still larger and taller, 
towering a hundred and fifty and two hundred feet 
as straight as a gun-barrel, while some of the great 
cedars were eighteen feet across. Few of the cedars 
were under seven and eight feet in diameter, though 
they were not so tall as the firs. 

“Amongst these great stubs we followed the track 
of the panther. Thus far Sho’t] had kept ahead, 
yapping incessantly. At length, after a most smutty 
tramp, we came up with the dog at the foot of a 
dead fir, which had toppled over and lay aslant 
against one of the great cedars which, though black- 
ened and killed by the fire, still stood massive as an 
obelisk. 

“We glanced warily ap the fir trank and all 
around, but could not see any indications of the 
animal, 
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««Where is it, Sho’tl?’ said Ben. 

“ ‘Here's claw-marks in the smut,’ said Hause at 
length. ‘I reckon he went up the fir.’ 

“I had gone round to the other side of the cedar, 
and standing back from the foot of it, I saw up 
where the fir lay against it, at least eighty feet from 
the ground, a hole in the trunk. At that height it 
did not look larger than the crown of one’s hat, but 
it was really three feet wide. 

“¢You don't euppose the creature is in there, do 
ye?’ Ben exclaimed, for the oritice looked so small 
that it did not seem possible he could be. 

“To get to it the panther must have gone up the 
slanting fir stub, eight or ten feet past the cedar 
trunk, and then leaped from the fir to the hole,—a 
rather perilous jump, eighty or ninety feet from the 
ground, even for a panther. 

“‘We stood looking up at the opening for some 
moments. 

« «Well, I'll know,’ said Hanse; and cocking the 
gun, he sent a charge of goose-shot up towards the 
hole. 

“It made the smut fly. Almost on the instant we 
heard low growl far aloft, and the brute’s head, 
with ears laid back, looked out. The head did not 
seem much larger than a rat’s at that height. 

“Hanse instantly fired the other barrel, at which 
the animal drew back with an angry yelp. 

“Ben had his father’s rifle-gun, and he now fired 
three or four shota. Then he and I got stones and 
began throwing up at the hole, while Hanse stood 
ready to fire again if the panther should show his 
head. 

_ “It was not an easy matter to rench the hole with 
a'stone, but by standing off a little we managed to 
pitch several against the stub quite near to it. The 
animal would grow! and show itself for a moment, 
but drew back at sight of the gun. Hanse fired two 
or three times. We soon found, however, that we 
could do nothing in that way. 

“Hanse at length got out of patience. ‘What's 
the use fooling?’ he said. ‘The only way to get that 
panther is to cut down the tree.’ 

“‘Cut down that cedar!’ ‘exclaimed Ben. 
would take a month!" 

“There was some truth in that, for the old tree 
was not an inch under eleven feet in diameter at the 
butt; but lumbermen and settlers in that section 
sometimes demolish and tear down great trees which 
are in the way, by boring into them with augers and 
putting in gunpowder. We had seen some engi- 
neers blast down three big yellow firs in that way 
back of Steilacoom, and it came into our minds to 
try it on the cedar stub. 

“Father, being a kind of carpenter and Jack-at- 
all-trades, had a pump-auger at home. Putting in 
pnmps for the settlers was one of his many kinds of 
business. The most serious expenditure in the at- 
tempt was the amount of powder it would take. 
Hanse and I had rather over a pound anda half, 
and Ben had about as much more; but we con- 
cluded to try it, and Ben and I went home to get the 
powder and the auger, leaving Hanse to watch the 
stub. 

“Mr. Dunham came back with us, bringing an 
axe, and then we set to work. We did not bore 
straight in towards the centre of the cedar, but 
slantingly, to one side, so as to throw off at least a 
foot and a half or two feet at a blast, and we bored 
upward, at an angle of twenty or thirty degrees, in 
order that the charges might not blow out. 

“We did, in fact, just aa we had observed the en- 
gineers at Steilacoom do when they had blown down 
a fir nearly ten feet throngh in half an hour. But 
it took us longer, for they had had fuse to fire the 
powder with, while we had to plug the holes after 
the powder was in, and have the plugs so grooved 
that a priming of powder could be made to commu- 
nicate with the main charge. 

“We put in about a gill of powder each time. 
When the first charge was plugged in and the little 
groove filled, Hanse wound some dry bark round 
the outer end of the plug, then got a brand from the 
fire at the foot of the leaning fir. 

«Run! he cried, as he touched it off. 

“We all ran off thirty or forty yards. The dry 
bark burned for a tew moments, then the fire sud- 
denly caught the powder on the plug, ran up the 
groove instantaneously, and exploded the charge 
with a dull, heavy thud, as if one had struck the 
cedar with a sledge-hanmer. 

“It blew off a slab nearly two feet thick and three 
or four fect brond, splitting it a long way up the 
side of the stub. It set the panther growling, and 
‘once or twice he looked uneasily down. 

“We put our blasts all on the side next the leaning 
fir, for we knew that the weight of the fir would 
help push the cedar down. The second one took off 
another slab, and disturbed the panther still more 
than the first. The creature leaped from its hole 
upon the fir trunk, and ran down it for thirty or 
forty feet. Hanse fired at the animal, and. Ben and 
Tsent stones flying up at it. It ran back. 

“The third and fourth blasts the beast seemed 
hardly to mind at all; but we had now got fully half 
the trunk blown off at the butt, and we put the next 
blast into the centre of what remained, and it was a 
heavy charge, too. 

“When that was fired it split away fully one-third 
of what remained of the trunk at the butt, throwing 
it to a considerable distance. A moment after the 
stub cracked, but yet did not give way. It seemed 
unequal to sustaining the great weight above it, how- 
ever, and several times it cracked loudly. 

“«] believe it's going!’ shouted Mr. Dunham, and 
we ran off to one side. 

“For as much as a minute it seemed to stand 
poised, thongh cracking every few seconds. Then I 
paw the top moving slowly. A still louder crack 
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resounded through the deadwood, and then—down 
came the trunk with a terrific crash! 

“The great fir fell with it, and these two, striking 
against two other dead trunks, swept them down 
also. All four of the mighty trunks came crashing 
down together, splintered and shivered by their fall. 
The earth was shaken far around. 

“But our eyes were on the panther. When the 
tree began to settle, the alarmed brute leaped out 
upon the fir and ran down a little ways. Feeling 
that that was going, too, the animal seemed to be- 
come bewildered, and he then whirled about and 
Tan up again. 

“Just at that instant the cedar crashed against the 
other two stubs. The panther was thrown off, and 
went end over end through the uir, till, striking vio- 
lently against another tree-trunk, it fell in a heap to 
the ground. 

“We went up to where it lay, its sides still palpi- 
tating. It stirred, and made an effort to rise; but 
Mr. Dunham stepped quickly forward, and with the 
axe mercifully put an end to its life. 

“It was an old panther, fully six feet long, but | 
very poor and gaunt. Its age was plainly attested 
by its teeth, which were worn very blunt. 

“On examining the broken cedar-trunk, we found 
that the panther had made its den in a hole that had 
been burned out by the fire, and which had at first 
been either a decayed spot or a weather-crack. The 
fire had burned it out, leaving a cavity so large that 
the beast had made its lair within it. 

“And within this lair we found two little stunned 
and nearly dead panther kita, probably not more 
than a week old, for they were scarcely larger than 
the kittens of a house cat.” ; 


————+o+—___ 


FORGIVE. 


Oh why should friendship harshly chide, 
Our little faults on either side? 

From friends we love, we bear with those, 
‘As thorns are pardoned for the rose. 
Then, ah, forgive me, cre we part, 

And if some corner in your heart 

For absent friend a plice should be, 
‘Then keep that little place for me. 
“Forgive, forget,” we're wisely told 

Is held a maxim, good and old, 

But half the maxim's better yet, 

Then, oh, forgive, but don’t forget. 
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CALIFORNIA SAND-8STORM. 

California is a wonderful country, for it seems to 
include within its boundaries some characteristics 
of every country on the globe. Even simoons, or 
sand-storms, once thought to be a peculiarity of 
African and Arabian deserts, are found in that State, 
and one recently stopped n railroad train. The Los 
Angelos Herald of Dec. 21st says: 

Day before yesterday afternoon, the outgoing | 
Yuma train left Los Angelos on time. Everything ! 
went on as usual until it approached Cucamonga 
Station. At this point, a sand-storm of extraordi- 
nary violence was encountered. The train was soon 
obliged to stop. 

Superintendent Hewitt was at once communicated 
with by telegraph, and a number of men were de- 
spatched from all quarters to clear the track, but 
utterly without avail. 

The train was delayed some fifteen hours, When 
we state that the rails for a distance of three or four 
miles were covered with xand to depths ranging 
from one to three feet, the force of the wind may be 
conjectured. 

The simoon, or sirocco, or whatever it may be 
called, came whistling through the Cajou Pass as 
though it was discharged from a funnel. The in- 
coming Yuma train was delayed for an hour and a 
half through the storm. Some seven years ago, a 
whirlwind poured out of the Cajon Pass, which took 
substantially the same course ns the wind day before 
yesterday. 

The line of plain traversed by it was about three 
miles wide, but it fortunately stopped right at the 
edge of the celebrated Cucamonga vineyard. For 
much of this width, the soil was shaved as with a 
knife, being carried resistleasly over the Cucamonga 
plains. Sand was piled ton height of several feet 
over the roof of the station of the old stage com- 
pany, making a total sand-drift of over twenty feet 
high. 

+o ——— 


A RACE BETWEEN WINGS AND 
WHEELS. 

With all man’s devices for rapid travelling, and 
his wonderful triumphs in that line, he cannot yet 
rival the flight of a passage-bird. 

The London Times says, “A short time ago there 
was a race from Dover to London between the con- 
tinental mail-train and a carrier-pigeon conveying a 
document of an urgent nature from the French 
police. 

“The pigeon, which was bred by Messrs. Hartley 
& Sons of Woolwich, and ‘homed,’ when a few 
weeks old, to a building in Cannon Street, city, was 
of the best breed of homing pigeons, known as ‘Bel- 
gerian voyageurs.’ 

“The bird was tossed through the railway-carriage 
window by a French official, as the train moved 
from the Admiralty Pier, the wind being west and 
the atmosphere hazy, but with thesun shihing. For 
upwards of a minute, the carrier-pigeon circled 
round to an altitude of about half a mile, and then 
sailed away towards London. 

“By this time the train—which carried the Eu- 
ropean mails, and was timed not to stop between 
Dover and Cannon Street—had got up to full speed, 
and was proceeding at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
towards London. 

“The odds at starting seemed against the bird, 
and tho railway officials predicted that the little 
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messenger would be beaten in the race. The pigeon, 
however, took a ‘bee-line,’ saving itself seven miles 
of distance, and reached Cannon Street twenty min- 
utes firat.” 
ae Wie ee 
For the Companion. 


LIFE IN A PUDDLE. 


It is wonderful how many strange and interesting 
things there are under our very feet in the mud and 
water which is so vexatious, and which we try 80 
hard to avoid. 

If people knew of the beauties contained in these 
mudpuddies and how to look for them, it would 
make that which is disagreeable, and perhaps lonth- 
some, both interesting and instructive, and sought 
after, rather than avoided. 

The carcass of a horse has beauties for the anato- 
mist; the mad and slime of a ditch or pond, for the 
zoologist. Knowledge makes the most disagreeable 
object a fascinating companion. 

But come with me toa ditch, a wheel-rut in the 
wood, or any collection of water which has remained 
in the place some little time. We will take with us 
the first thing we find, to put our collection in. This 
three-pint tin pail is as good asanything. The cover 
will be our dredge, and the pail the aquarium. 

Now we put the cover down into the water, draw 
it over the dead grass and leaves; now, look. 

The first thing we see isa little creature resem- 
bling a lobster, only its head seems, proportionately, 
much smaller, and the whole animal is only about 
one-third of an inch long. 

See how curiously it swims. At first it starts 
scrambling along, right side np, but as it gets well 
under way, over it goes, feet up, back down, head 
and tail curved up, so that we have a regular boat, a 
dory, or dugout, the many feet acting as oars, or 
paddles. Notice how it shoots and darts about. 

This is a Branchippus, or Fairy Shrimp, and is 
nearly related to the true shrimp and lobeter. 

These shrimps vary in size from one quarter to 
over half an inch. They can be found in almost any 
small pond, or brook, in the wood in the summer, 
by drawing a fine net, or any shallow vessel, over 
the grass and lenves. Now by looking more closely, 
we shall see small objects swimming about the water 
in the pail with a kind of jerky motion. 

Take another dip, perhaps two or three more, and 
we get one of these large enough so we can see its 
parts more distinctly—one that is one-eighth of an 
inch long. It is a beautiful green, oval, with two 
appendages projecting back wards from the posterior 
end of the body. Now let us look at it witha very 
simple maynifying-glass. 





A, tadpoles soon after leaving the eggs. B, the same 
much enlarged, showing gills. C, toads’ eggs. D, frogs’ 
eggs. 

We find that in general form it is much likea 
horseshoe crab. It has two pairs of horns, curving 
round from the front of the head, one pair much 
longer than the other. The projections which we 
saw behind, we now, with a glass, see to be transpn- 
rent bags, clear as glass, filled with blood-red ballx. 
‘The balls are the eggs; the bags are the egg-aacks. 

By looking closely, you will see a kind of jointed 
tail extending back between the egg-sacks. This tail 
divides Into two similar ones at its end. Each of 
these have a brush at their ends. 

Its any colors, its activity, and ita peculiar shape, 
make it a very pleasing animal to study. This is 
called Cyclops. 5 

If we keep this Cyclops a few days, we will find 
that it has lost ite egg-sacks, and is more crab-like 
than before. Now the tail can be seen distinctly. 

‘There is one process which every one should see, 
as it is very instructive and interesting, and easily 
seen by any one who lives in, or can take a short 
trip into, the country. It is quite a complete course 
of instruction in elementary embryology. I refer to 
the growth and development of the tadpole and frog 
from the egg. 

Many know that a tadpole isa young frog, but 
very few understand anything about the different 
stages—the different forms presented in its develop- 
ment. 

When the eggs are separated from the body of the 
parent, they are covered with a thin coating of al- 
bumen. This soon absorbs water and swells, until 
it is a quarter of an inch thick, or even more. 
When we find the eggs in small ponds in the wood or 
elsewhere, we see a bunch nearly aa large as A man's 
fist, looking like a mass of transparent jelly, rega- 
larly sprinkled with black balls, that are nearly all 
black, but are white on the underside. The black 
and white body is the yelk, or real egg, surrounded 
by this ewollen albumen, which represents the white 
of a hen’s egg. 
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This albumen connects the eggs together. If 
eggs are found in strings or ropes, instead of ir- 
regularly-rounded masses, they are toads’, not 
frogs’, eggs. 

To watch their growth and development, we 
take a mass of these eggs and put them ina 
shallow dish, in a sunny place. There should be 
just water enough in the dish so that they will 
float. I find that if they are placed ina warm 
room, near a fire, and in the sun, they will de- 
velope in about half the time that they will out 
doors, especially if the weather 
is cold and clondy. 

For the first six or eight days, 
the only change apparent is the 


changing of the eggs to an oval or oblong shape, 
and their being dark colored. 

It is much better to separate one egg from the 
mass and put it in a small, shallow vessel. A 
tin mustard-box cover answers the purpose. 
About the ninth day « bunching-out is seen at 
one end of the egg. This is to be the head. 
From this protuberance or bunch extending back 
over the top surface of the egg is seen a ridge, 
with a groove along its length. 

The spinal cord is formed in this groove. The 
ridge is to be the body and tail. The head in- 
creases until it resembles a tadpole’s head some- 
what. The body and tail grow in every direc- 
tion. The tail grows long, so it hangs some dis- 
tance off the egg. 

The process continues, the egg all the time 
growing smaller—for the tadpole lives on the 
egg—until the tadpole is one-third of an inch 
long, and the egg has wholly disappeared. This 
will probably be about the thirteenth day after 
you secured it, if yon get it soon after it is ex- 
pelled from the parent. Now, if it has not been 
released, it will fight to get free from the albu- 
men. = 

Usually it will be necessary to remove the al- 
bumen before this time, to watch the develop- 
ment of the parts. When liberated it swims 
about ina very lively manner. It now breathes 
by external gills—which look like a fringe, or a 
hand with fingers extended—and are found on 
both sides of the neck. 


We do not notice much change, excepting in | 


size, until the gills begin to 
be covered over by the skin, 
so at last we can see no gills 
at all. Now the creatures 
have internal gills, and in 
this respect are like fishes, 
only instead of two gill 
openings—one each side— 
we find but one, this a tube 
onthe left side. They have 
four gill arches. Some ani- 
mals only go as far as the 
external gill stage,—as, for 
jnstance,the Menobranchns- 
Axoloth, 

The fish proceed a step 
farther in development, lose 
their externai, and retain 
their internal, gills during life. In the develop- 
ment of the frog, we see that there are stages 
in which it resembles these two classes, but it 
goes beyond, and higher. 

The sides of the cssophagns, or gullet, are 
pushed out ao as to form a pouch on both sides. 
These pouches divide up a little and are lungs. 
‘The lungs of frogs are hardly more than mem- 
branous bags. The internal gills disappear, the 
gill opening cloves, and we havea frog breath- 
ing by lungs. So we may almost say, that dar- 
ing its growth, the frog has been several very 
different animals. 

Now about the appearance of the feet and legs. 
Although the front legs are developed before the 
hind ones, we see the hind ones much sooner, 
and they are much the larger, when the front 
ones first show. 

You will see the tadpole swimming about with 
tail and hind leg, some weeks before the front 
ones appear. 

But by looking carefully one can easily see a 








CYCLOPS. 
(Enlarged tnany times.) 





bunch, or swelling, on either side of the head or 
neck. I have frequently cut down into this gill- 
chamber and there the legs and feet are, but 
they look small, white and weak. They are 
not yet ready for use. 

With a pair of forceps the leg can be drawn 
out the opening, as you would draw one’s hand 
through a sleeve. If you wait patiently, you will 
see it come through itself. 

When the feet and legs get well formed, and 
of such a size so they can be used, the tail is no 







longer needed, and as a natural consequence, it 
gradually disappears, leaving us a perfect frog. 
Fiavex 8. Tuomas, M. D. 
Ses 
THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


The extra session of Congress, the first session 
of the Forty-Sixth Congress, began on the 18th 
of March and ended on the Ist of July. It lasted 
116 days, and was ten days longer than the long- 
est previous extra session of Congress since that 
of 1789, which was summoned to meet when 
Washington was inaugurated as President. 

The next longest extra session was the first of 
the Twenty-Seventh Congress, which began in 
May, 1841, after the Inmented death of Presi- 
dent Harrison, and only ended in September. 

The recent sersion was called by the President 
under peculiar circumstances. In the last Con- 
gress there was a Republican majority in the 
Senate, while the House of Representatives was 
controlled by the Democrats. The latter party 
insizted upon adding provisions amending the 
national election laws to the appropriation bills, 
and the Senate would not consent. 

Consequently the bills failed to pass, and the 
term of Congress expired before any provision 
had been made for some of the most important 
of the annual expenses of the Government. In- 
asmuch as the Government could not be carried 
on withont the power to spend money, it wax ab- 
solutely necessary to call an extra session. 

In the new Congress, the Democrats had a ma- 
jority in both branches. 
Their purpose was as stron 
as ever to make the changes 
demanded in the election 
laws, and they made no se- 
cret of their intention to 
require assent to the chang- 
es as acondition of granting 
supplies tothe Government. 

A new contest arose. ‘I'he 
President was resolved to 
resist the Democrats of both 
branches in their so-called 
political legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, when the appro- 
priation bills came to him, 
with the amendments of the 
election laws attached, he 
returned them with his objections, or, as the say- 
ing is, he ‘vetoed’ them. Five bills were thus 
returned, each of which, on being submitted to 
the House, failed to receive the two-thirds vote 
required by the Constitution. 

In the end, the Democrats yielded most of the 
points, and passed the appropriation bills with- 
out conditions. One point they would not con- 
cede, and their refusal left the marshals of the 
United States courts without the usual provision 
for their salaries. 

As is usual at the close of a political contest, 
both parties claimed a victory,—the Republicans 
in having secnred the appropriations without 
conditions, and the Democrats asserting that 
they have shown that their political opponents 
wish to nse the army and the power of the ad- 
ministration to control elections. 

Very little general business was done. More 
than 2,500 billx were introduced in the House 
alone, but only a small namber were passed. 
There was a general disposition to attend, for 








the most part, to the sole business for which 
Congress was summoned. A strong movement 
was made to ainend the law with respect to the 
coinage of silver, but it failed at last. 

It is somewhat singular that there is always a 
general feeling of relief when Congress has ad- 
journed. No donbt the men composing the two 
honses are as good men ax the average of the 
community, and very much above the average 
in ability. Yet people are always fearing that 
Congress will do somethinz that is unwise. 

The reason is plain enough. Congressmen 
look at things from a different point of view 
from that of the people in general. ‘They think 
far more of the political bearings of what they 
do than secms to other persons to be necessary. 
The remark is true of congressmen of all parties, 
and applies to nobody in particular. 

‘The queer thing about it is, that after all, very 
little harm is actually done. ‘The apprehension 
of the people continues until the session is over, 
and then it is discovered that a great deal of 
talk, much of it rash and reckless, has Jed to but 
a few acts, and those not of a harmful natare. 

—— + 


TRUST. 


Just as God leads, L onward go, 
Oft amid thorns and briers seen; 
Goud does not yet His guidance show, 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How by a loving Father's will, 
Faithful and true, He leads me still. 
—Lampertus, 1625. 
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RAILROAD WARS. 

Probably there is no other country in the 
world where what is known in the United States 
aga railroad war could take place. The reason 
is that nowhere else are railroads built and reg- 
ulated under general laws, but always under 
specia! charters, or ax Government works. 

As wars between nations differ in thelr causes, 
in the circumstances of their origin and progress, 
so do railroad wars. The very latest case oc- 
eurred in Colorado, Two rival companies, which 
had been contending with each other for some 
time, had come to terms, and made peace. The 
larger and stronger of the two took a leasé of 
the other company’s line, took possession of it, 
and began to opernte it. 

But some of the stockholders of the leased 
rond did not like the arrangement, and having 
by some means obtained control of the com- 
pany's organization, applied to the State court 
for a decree declaring the lease illegal. The 
court made an order requiring the delivery of 
the road back to the company. 

The company in possession was prepared to 
resist this order, maintaining that it was one 
which the State conrt had no right to make, and 
there was resistance at some points. Arms had 
been distributed along the line, and there were 
men to use thein. But in most cases, the com- 
puny which had the support of the State court 
was allowed to take peaceable possession. At 
one point there was quite a fight, and it is re- 
ported that one or two nen were killed. 

Since these events, the United States court has 
decided the case in favor of the company that 
held the lease, and although, at the time we 
write, the road has not again changed hands, 
there is uo doubt it will do 80 sooner or later. 

Such ix a very brief history of the last railroad 
war, as far as it has proceeded. There have 
been others,—some of them attended with loss 
of life and property, and others resulting in no 
damage. 

A few years ngo, a company in Maine wished 
to “make a connection’ with the road of another 
company. The latter resolved to resist, because 
the fact of having a connection would, under the 
laws of the State, compel it to draw the cars of 
the other company. 

The point was selected where a connection 
was to be made, the material was bronght to the 
spot, and men were transported there to do the 
work. The company that desired to prevent the 
connection sent an engine to the spot and kept 
it running back and forth all day over the piace, 
go that it was impossible to remove the rails to 
do the work. 

In New York State there have been several 
railrond ware, and some also in New Jersey, 
near New York City. In one of these contests 
the two parties to the fight came together from 
opposite sides, on two trains. The engines met, 
and each tried to push the uther ont of the way, 
—just as two goats place their heads together 
to fight. 

Railroads fight each other in the conrts, and 
they fight on the track. They try to rnin each 
other by putting down their rates and by running 
faster trains, Not long ago, a great railroad 
man conceived the idea of hiring a short road, 
which enabled a rival line to reach Chicago, and 
he succeeded for a time. 

But justas hostile nations conclude peace when 
their fighting is over, so do railroads. A war is 





rarely of any benefit, even to the victor. It 
costs a great deal more, usually, to carry on the 
conflict than the profit of the victory is worth. 

It is sometimes thought that the public gets 
good ont of such wars, as, while they are going 
on, both parties try to be very attentive to the 
public. However true that may be, it is ako 
true that when peace has been made, both par- 
ties unite to get from the public all they can to 
make up their losses. The benefit is, therefore, 
very deceptive, because it is only temporary. 

Railroad wars are a disgrace to our country. 
It is just as scandalous to see two companies de- 
fying the law and using force against each other 
as it is to see two men going ont to fight a duel. 
But there seems to be no way to stop the prac- 
tice, and it is to be feared that, as the railroad 
system is developed, these antagonisms will be- 
come more common than they are to-day. 
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“FOR VALOR.” 

‘The American is accused of a selfish, greedy eager- 
ness to secure the “almighty dollar.” Bat we be- 
Neve that there is no nation among whom heroic 
acta of self-sacrifice are more common than in ours. 

Here are two forgotten items, for example, which 
we find side by side in an old newspaper. One isa 
letter to Gen. D. H. Rucker, father-in-law of Gen. 
Sheridan, from the famous Scout Dann, concern- 
ing the death of his son on the frontier. 

“Our camp,” Dunn states, “was on the edge of a 
gulch which was filled with a seething torrent by 
the storm. Lieut. Henely attempted to swim the 
stream on horseback, but lost his seat, and floated 
down the torrent. 

“Tony Rucker procared lariats, and the Indians 
ran down the banks throwing them in to Henely, 
but he made no motion to catch them. Perceiving 
that he was unconscious, Tony stripped off his heavy 
clothing, threw himself upon his horse, and plunged 
in, to meet a certain death. He buffeted the flood 
furiously, striving to reach his friend, but was 
sucked under and lost. We found the two bodies 
next morning. Tony died with a smile on his face."” 

The other incident occurred one summer evening 
in a country place near Philadelphia. A young 
man was standing on a bank overlooking the track 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Three ladies, utter 
strangers to him, were strolling along tho track 
when a train passed down the other side of the 
river. The noise it made prevented them from 
hearing the express which came behind them, rush- 
ingeup the track on which they stood. 

The young lad shouted, bat they only looked up 
at him, bewildered. There was not a second to 
spare. The train was within a few feet. He leaped 
down in front of it, and thrust them into the ditch 
at the other side. They were eaved, but the train 
passed over him, and left one brave man leas on 
earth, though the people who picked him up saw 
only a poor colored boy. 

We pans by such acts here with too little notice. 
In England, the Victoria Cross would have been 
sent by the Queen’s own hand to rest upon the dead 
breasts of these two brave boys. It is a simple Mal- 
tese cross of gun-metal, with a laurel-leaf cut on it, 
and the words, “For Valor.” It matters nothing 
to the dead hero, but it isa proud remembrance to 
those who loved him, and it helps other men to live 
bravely and die nobly. 
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FROM LITTLE TO GREAT. 

In 1847, the ship New Era was wrecked off Deal, 
N.J. Three hundred emigrants were in the steer- 
age, and the captain, to “keep order,” as he said, 
nailed down the hatchways tight. 

He and part of the crew then escaped to shore, 
but the ship, with its throbbing freight of shrieking, 
praying haman beings, went to the bottom. It is 
said that the captain grew old before his time, and 
crept through but a few miserable years, starting at 
a shadow, and thinking that every sound was the cry 
of his drowning victims. 

Bat this wns not the end. It would seem as if 
that dying cry had been heard in heaven, and had 
not failed to bring down a blessing. 

An old farmer who saw the shipwreck, and was 
appalled by it, went to the Congressman from that 
district (Mr. Willian Newell), told him the story, and. 
urged him to do something to stop the frightfal asc- 
rifice of life on the const. 

Vessels stranded or wrecked had then no succor 
except such as the fishermen in their boats could 
give. On the lee-shore of New Jersey alone, the 
deaths from shipwreck amounted to thousands an- 
nually. 

Mr. Newell procnred an appropriation from Con- 
gress for surf-boats etc., for the use of people on 
shore in saving life. What is everybody's duty is 
nobody's, and the fishermen neglected theirs for 
six years, when the wreck of the Powhatan on Man- 
asquan beach, with four hundred soals on board, 
roused Congress again. 

The Life Saving Service was established, which, 
in 1871, under its present chief, Samner Kimbal 
was thoroughly organized. It is now the best sys- 
tem in the world for saving life on the coast. 

‘A completo cordon of stations is established along 
the Atlantic, part of the Pacific and lake coaste, 
manned for nine months with able sarf-men, and 
equipped with life-cara, boats, mortars for shooting 
& ball, and line signals, etc. The lors of life has 
been reduced yearly from thousands to units; a work 
which perhaps might never have been accomplished, 
if the honest Jersey farmer had kept silent, 
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Plant your seed of good, however small. Some 
day, when you are dead, perhaps, it will grow toa 
goodly tree. You may never know it, but God will 
know. 

ie 
PERSUADING JOHN ADAMS. 

John Adams was an irascible old gentleman. He 
would have his own way, and the man who opposed 
him, be he friend or foe, was sure to arouse the 
President's wrath. In truth, the noble patriot—for 
he was noble in spite of his faults—might have stood 
for the Scotchman who said,— 

«I'm a mighty easy man to persuade when con- 
vinced, but I wad like to seo the man who could 
convince ine.” 

‘Towards the close of President Adams’ adminis- 
tration he nominated to office a connection of his 
family. Johnson, the nominee, had been a Feder- 
alist, but having tarned Democrut was obnoxious to 
the Federal party, who had a majority in the Senate. 

To avoid an open rupture with the President by 
refusing to contirm his nominee, it was thought ex- 
pedient to send Senator Uriah Tracy, of Connecti- 
cut, to persuade him to withdraw Johnson's name. 

Tracy was a wit, and had a fund of humorous 
stories. He called on the President, und the two 
gentlemen were soon hobnobbing, His Excellency 
having been put in the best of humor by Trucy's 
funny stories. 

At last, thinking the moment propitious, the sen- 
atorial diplomat suggested that it might be better 
for the President to withdraw Johnson’s name, as 
there was danger of his being rejected by the Senate- 

Instantly the President's temper flamed forth. 
Rising from his seat and thrusting his hands into 
his breeches pockets, he strode fiercely up anddown 
the room. Coming up to Tracy, he exclaimed,— 

“No, sir! No,—that—Boston Junto will never be 
satisfied till they drive we and my family back to 
Braintree to dig potatoes! No, sir,—I'll not with- 
draw it!” 

The quality of Tracy's wit may be seen from the 
report of an encounter he once had with the satirical 
John Randolph of Virginia. 

They were conversing one day on the steps of the 
Capitol at Washington when a drove of asses passed 
by on their way from Connecticut to the South. 

“There are some of your constituents,” said Ran 
dolph. 

“Yes,” instantly retorted Tracy, “they are going 
to be schoolmasters in Virginia.” 


——_+e+ 


“DEES-CREEP-TEEVE"” AND “COM- 
PAR-A-TEEVE.” 

“Observation”? means to a scientist much more 
than seeing with the eye. It includes the training 
of the eye to see correctly and completely, and the 
seeing of the brain,—that is, the verifying and clas- 
sifying of that which the eye brings before it. 

Cuvier, the eminent French naturalist, was an 
observer. If one gave him a tooth of some extinct 
animal, he would construct from it the whole skele- 
ton. 

To the great naturalist the tooth was not an iso- 
lated fact. He saw its relationship to other facts, 
therefore the jaw, the neck, the frame, the feet, in 
fact, the whole animal, was revealed to him by that 
one tooth. : 

A writer in Harper's Magazine mentions an anec- 
dote of Agassiz, which illustrates that “observation” 
includes the exertion of the faculties behind the 
eye, as well as the training of the eye itself. 

Some thirty-five years agoa literary club was dis- 
cussing Dr. Hitchcock's book on “bird tracks,” then 
just published. ‘The plates, representing his geolog- 
ical discoveries in the red sandstone of the Connec- 
ticut Valley, were admired, and many compliments 
were lavished on the author. 

Suddenly a man who spoke with a strong French 
accent remarked that he thought highly of Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s book. It accurately described the curious 
facta he had unearthed. But, he added, it has one 
defect; “it is dees-creep-teeve, and not com-par-a- 
teeve.”” 

In a moment his emphasis on the words ‘descrip- 
tive’ and “comparative” flashed into the minds 
of the company the difference between seeing and 
observing, between eyesight and insight. They un- 
derstood that one might perceive and describe accu- 
rately facts, and yet fail to put them into relation 
with other known facts, by acomparison with which 
they could only be interpreted. 

The critic was Louis Agassiz, then a late acquisi- 
tion to the scientific circles of this country. 


+o = 


REALITY AND ROMANCE. 

American invalids are lured abroad to escape the 
harsh winters of our inhospitable climate. They 
hear pleasant stories of the sunny skies of Italy, and 
think to make a pleasant exchange by spending a 
winter in its classic cities. But one who was tempt- 
ed to travel by such bright pictures of winter life 
writes in dolorous tones of his disappointment. He 
saw little of sunny skies, and felt less of the balmy 
air. The United States are a paradise compared to 
Italy. His words are not complimentary to the 
classic land. He writes,— 

“We hear a great deal about the blue skies of 
Italy, but never a word about its rainy ones, or of 
its heavy mist and damp, chilly days, that often 
merge into weeks, nay, sometimes into months. To 
give you a specimen of the serene atmosphere of 
this sunny land, I will just state that from the first of 
October to the present date, we have not once scen a 
cloudless sky. During the whole of this time, we 
have had but seventeen dry days, and we shall con- 
sider ourselves fortunate if in six weeks, or even 


in surv: 





two months, we y the blue vault of 
heaven.” 

He must have been suffering, one would think, 
from a severe attack of “the blues,” when writing 
this letter, but those who can’t get abroad may find 
his experience helpful to contentment at home. 
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+o 
A SOCIETY FOR MAIDEN LADIES. 
The Danes have a society unlike any we ever re 


of, It is known as “The Maiden 
Its aim is to provide for a class, single women of 
well-to-do families. It shelters and cares for them, 
and furnishes them with “pin-money.” Its methods 
are thus described: 






ssurance Society.” 








The nobleman, 
for this class, 
him, certain 
ble families, and pays a certain s 
a fixed annual amount to the soc 

When she has reached the age of—we believe— 
twenty-one, she becomes entitled to a fixed income 
and to an ‘elegant suite of apartments in a large 
building of the ciation, with gardens and park 
about it, inhah sther young or older noble 
ladies who b ome members. 

If her 
she has shel 
herincom 
to income lapses, and the money 
endowment of the association 

Her father may pay for twenty years, and then 
her mz ge cut off all advantage ¢ 2 insurance. 
But this very chance must enable the company to 
charge lower annual premiums, and imake the bur- 
den less on the father insuring. 

He ha: ate, the pleasant feeling that his 
small ann ments are insuring his daughter 
fnture and giving her a comfortable home and in- 
come after he has gon 

It is obvious that the chances for marriage among 

v of women can be calculated as 
as those of death. The plan has worked well 
nerations in Copenhagen. 







tion is peculiarly 
ld is born to 
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+o 
CARLYLE’S ECCENTRICITIES. 

The neighbors of Thomas Carlyle, the eccentric 
English essayist and writer of dramatic histories, 
love to gossip about his peculiarities. Some of this 
gossip is thus reported: 

















They tell us how hi 
vays groomed himself, in a stable 
waste ground, among donkeys, cows and geese. 

How he en seen to rush out upon an organ- 
grinder, who was disturbing his meditations, and 
seizing him by the collar, deposit him and his in- 
strument of torture upon the doorstep of a neighbor 
who had made himself conspicuous by writing in 
favor of the noisy nuis 

How he bitterly complained of his neighbor's 
fowls, who would never hatch in pe nor let him, 
How he one day found himself short of threepence 
to pay his omnibus fare, whe on the suspicious 
conductor sent. a boy home with him to make sure 
of not being bilked out of his lawful due 

And how the candy-woman, hard by his house, 
found him an excellent customer for her wares, with 
which he was wont to fill his capacious pockets for 
the benefit of the poor urchins whom he encountered 
in his walks. 


kept his horse, which he al- 
e of 

































+o 
COULDN'T SCOLD THE BABY. 
Mr. Burdette, the “Hawkeye Man,” tells what dis- 
armed his wrath when he lost his seat in the cars 
one day: 





We have left Chicago and are whirling along 
towards Burlington. I go out into the dining-car to 
eat. Tcome back, and Jo! a family has “squatt 
in my seat. Lam inclined to get mad,—I think, 
deed, [do make a pretty good start at it. 

I jerk my overcoat angrily away from the recum- 
bent shoulders of the honest but not stylish 1 
turist who has made a mattress of it, and glare 
agely down upon the little bundle of blue and white 
baggage that these people have piled upon my seat. 

And lo! while I glare a tiny, dimpled hand peeps 
out of the folds of the blue cloak, with dainty nails 
tinted like a shell, a flossy little halo of silky hair, 
white lids closed over the blue eyes, long lashes that 
fringe the white lids,—ah! the baby is welcome to 
all the seat. Who can keep cross at a baby? Poor 
little dot! it will have to fight for its privileges after 
a while. 
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A KING'S TEST OF POLITENESS. 
It is no doubt trne politeness to defer to others’ 
wishes, and take their sincerity for granted: 
When Lord Stair was 
court of Louis XIV. of Fr 
to that monarch that the E 


the best-bred men in Eur: 
* "* said Louis. 









inglish minister to the 
nce, Some one remarked 
1 of Stair was one of 















© shall soon put him to} 





Not long thereafter, the King invited Lord 
to take a ride with him into the suburbs; 
twain came to the s of the waiting coi 
monarch politely bowed to his lordship and bade 
him go in first, 

Now think of Le Grand Monarque!—the man be- 
fore whom Europe trembled and stood in awe. 
i to judge what most men would have done; 
ir, with a smile and a polite bow, passed on 
and entered the carriage in advance of his august 


















afterwards, “the world is right 
cter it gives his lordship! He troubles 
me not with empty ceremony.” 








+o 
A SINGULAR CEREMONY. 
At the burial of the late Baron Rothschild, a curi- 
ous ceremony was observed by his kinsmen who 
were present: 














ch threw three spadefuls of earth into the | 
grave, the eldest son leading in the ceremony. 
While the body was being lowered into the g’ 
they united in rey the words: “May he come 
to his appointed place in e,” and as they were 

aving they each plucked a few blades of grass, 

ing: “And they shall blossom forth from the | 
ruins like the dnst of the earth.” The places of | 
business of the Jews were generally closed during 
the 



























LOCKSLEY HALL. 
Some of the admirers of Tennyson may be pleased 








to read the following incident: 





Aclergyman has just died at Lincolnshire, Eng- 








land, who, it is said, was the man that won the affec- 
tions of that “‘shallow-hearted” Cousin Amy, famil- 
iar to every one who knows Tennyson's “Locksley 
Hall; and who does not? He was very fond of 
horses, and extravagant stories are told of his love 














for dogs. It is to him that the following lines refer: 
“As the husband is, the wife is, Thou art mated with a 
clown, 


And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag 
thee down. 

He will hold thee 
novel force, 
better than his dog, a little dearer than his | 


when his passion shall have spent its 





horse. 
————+o+—____ 


“POLITE” TARDINESS PUNISHED. 

Washington would not permit dinner to cool, wait- 
ing for tardy guests. The silly idea that to be in 
season at table is not genteel was soundly rebuked 
by an Englishman: 


The late Marquis of Abercorn, determining, 
least in his own arrangements, to obtain punctual- | 
ity from his visitors, invited a large party to dinner. 
‘The card mentioned five o'clock precisely, On that 
hour arriving, his lordship found himself attended | 
by a single gentleman; he, however, sat down to 
dinner and partook of the first course. About six, 
tors began to drop in; his lordship was at din- 
pology was m: they seated themselves 
rd confusion, looked at their watches, and 
took dinner. The still more polite part of the as- 
sembly arrived about seven, and instead of dinner 
were served with coffee. 































—— +o 
A WHALE IN A SOUP-PLATE, 


Prof. Trowbridge, in a recent lecture, referred to 
a microscopic fish which he had discovered swim 
ming about in a drop of water: 


Its method of propulsion was by the motion of the 
tail, in the manner peculiar to the whale, and so far 
as the observer could discern, the little fish was very 
likean intinitesimal whale. The lecturer had calcu~ 
lated that, at the rate it was swimming, it could 
crossed Long Island Sound in twenty years, 
and its full-sized prototype would have made the | 
same voyage in an hour. In one hour it might have 
reached the farther coast of a soup-plate. 













+o 
SHYNE 
‘Those young persons whose shyness proceeds from 


an undue self-consciousness may be benefited by the 
following remark of Sydney Smith: 












I was once very shy, but it was not long before I 
le two very useful discoveries; first, that all 
mankind were not solely employed in observing me 
(a belief that all young people have); and next, that 
shamming was of no us the ‘world was very 
clear-sighted, and soon estimated a man at his just 
v This cured me, and I determined to be nat- 
ural and let the world find me out. 
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For the Companion, 


MYSTERIES. 


‘Warm calms of heaven o’erbrood the earth; 

On scented sward my feet are pressed; 
Spring breezes inake melodious mirth, 

‘et sileut awe pervades my breast. 

To-day by Nature I am shown 
Her marvellous elements alone. 
I linger where the daisies throng, 

With golden dise on supple stem, 
And careless of their beauty, long 

‘To unveil the impulse guiding them. 
And wonderingly my soul recelves 
The resurrections of the leaves! 
T cannot praise the emerald meads 

‘Where pomp of lengthening clover peers, 
Nor that green radiance of the reeds 

‘That cleaves the marsh with slender spears. 
My reverent heed alone I give 
‘The miracle that made thein live! 


‘These blossoming trees whence odor floate, 
‘The full-fed rivulet's joy intense, 

The ecstatic trills from feathered throats, 
Pierce me with strange bewilderments! 

In all things lovely I would guess 

The inystery of their loveliness! 


But while I muse, the westering day 
Drops from the horizon’s damnak alr; 
The pastoral distances turn gray; 
New mystery deepens every where; 
And high night brings, released from thrall, 
The mightiest mystery of all! 
Epcar Fawcett. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
THE QUIET WORKER. 

Doubtless these are skepticaldays. The hearts 
of many good men fail them. They fear what 
may come to pass. Inthisthey err. Their fears 
blind them. They do not see that faith is con- 
tending against unbelief, nor that goodness is 
working to overcome wickedness. 

There is an old Hebrew saying as stimulating 
to those who take it into their hearts as moun- 
tain air to the dweller in the valley. It affirms 
that ‘when the enemy shall come in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him.” 

One of these standards stood erect in the city 
of New York for-sixteen years. It was a small 
flag, but it was bravely borne aloft in the thick- 
est of the battle against evil. 

He who carried it was a policeman, but he was 
of the stuff out of which martyrs and heroes are 
made. His brother policemen and the roughs 
knew him, and they, half in jest and half in 
praise, dubbed him with a knightly title,—“The 
Missionary Policeman.” 

Ia 1862 he was a Methodist preacher some- 
where in Connecticut. Suddenly he resigned 
his charge and stopped preaching. He went to 
New York, joined the police force, and was ap- 
pointed, at his own request, a patrolman in the 
vilest part of the city. 

He was no longer a preacher in the technical 
sense of that official term, but there were few 
clergymen in the metropolis who preached as 
effectually as he. 

His congregations were made up of three or 
four children, young iu years, old in wickedness, 
or a half-dozen reckless “roughs’’ and more 
reckless women. 

He won the children by his kindness. They 
came to love him and heed his words. Nota 
rough in the district knew him asa “Reverend,” 
but many had learned to revere him. 

He did good to his brother policemen. When 
they were in distress “the missionary’’ always 
had a little money to lend them. That softened 
their hearts, and he dropped a seed-word therein. 

So he went on, day after day, doing all the 
good he could, and making no fuss about it. 
His plan was a simple one,—the great forces of 
nature are very simple in their working,—to do 
what his hand found to do. 

One day, after he had been working in his 
quiet way for sixteen years, he was walking his 
“beat.”” Suddenly a pain smote him in the 
head; in a few minutes he was unconscious, 
Loving hands carried him to a hospital. There 
he died, with neither wife nor child near bim. 

But was he alone? His funeral was a plain 
one, but some of the few who followed the body 
to the grave thought of that other funeral pro- 
cession, when the angels carried the body of 
Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom. 

What cared that policeman for skepticism, ex- 
cept to relieve its woes, and warn against its 
fruits? He believed, therefore he worked. 

—_—+o+____. 
PRACTICAL CHARITY. 

The venerable Thurlow Weed makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to methods of practical 
charity ; 
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“I think I can suggest 1 method which is fol- 
lowed by persons whom I know, and which, if 
the wealthy will adopt it, will be found service- 
able in securing aid to deserving families that 
are suffering because the heads of the families 
are unable to get employment. 

“The plan is to buy at Stewart's and Claflin's 
calicees and flannels at cost, and remnants con- 
siderably below cost. In this way a person char- 
itably disposed could clohe from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty women and children 
for a very small sum. 

“And another feature is to distribute a chest 
of tea and a barrel of sugar a month, small por- 
tions of each being done up in separate papers 
and then tied together, forming a handy gift 
to a needy family.” 


+o 


THE ENGLISH ROTHSCHILDS. 
The Liverpool Mercury tells of the or 
the English branch of the house of Rothschild, 
which began its strangely prosperous career un- 
der humble circumstances: 


There is no need to go back to the period 
when the grandfather of the late Baron stood on 
the pavement by the Royal Exchange in London, 
a little tray of precious stones before him. A 
day came when this enterprising person, like 
some of his relatives in other cities of Europe, 
had attained the position of a money scrivener, 
and in a quite humble way, had to do with the 
mysteries of foreign exchange. 

He lived in one of the by-streets frequented 
by his race in the city of London, and to his 
house there came one night a messenger who 
stated that the Prime Minister of England and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be glad 
of an interview with its owner. 

This was some sixty years ago, when the Jews 
were still a persecuted people in the country, 
and when the liberties even of Englishmen were 
not held of much account by our rulers. 

Mr. Rothschild could only imagine, therefore, 
that, at their wits’ end for money, the authori- 
ties had sent for him with the idea of despoiling 
him of his wealth. 

In this emergency he called his family togeth- 
er that evening, this time embracing not merely 
his wife and children, but his relatives, and, 
having denuded himself of everything he pos- 
sessed in favor of those about him, he gave 
them his blessing and sorrowfully set out in his 
shabbiest attire for Whitehall. 

Ushered into the presence of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Chancellor of the Exchequer he was 
immensely relieved to discover that all they 
wanted of him was to ascertain whether he 
could help them to make continental remittances 
to a large amount without the risk of forwarding 
specie. 

The Peninsular war was in progress; we had 
to find means not only for our own troops but 
also for everybody else's, and Napoleon's gener- 
als had an ugly way of falling upon our treasure 
convoys and confiscating their money chests. 

Mr. Rothschild thought that with the assist- 
ance of his relatives abroad he could help the 
English Government in their difficulty, and in 
effect he did help them so effectively that Napo- 
leon was literally furious to find that the ‘‘Eng- 
lish gold,” of which he was, not without reason, 
so much in dread, was circulating all over the 
continent in a most mysterious and intangible 
manner. 

This was the origin of the great house of 
Rothschild in its character as an international 
government financial agency. 








COURTESY ILLUSTRATED. 


“True kindness kindly expressed,”’ is the best 
definition of politeness that we know. It was 
recently illustrated by two anecdotes which a 
writer in the Springfield Republican tells: 


While at Providence, R. I., I met Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore at the house of a friend. At table 
the conversation fell upon the subject of polite- 
ness, 

The hostess told of a friend of hers, a little an- 
tique in her manners, for whom a reception was 
given by one of the Beacon Street aristocracy of 
Boston. 

At dinner the guest poured out her tea in her 
saucer to cool it—a method of refrigeration 
which was quite au fait thirty vears ago. 

The guests looked surprised, and some were 
inclined to smile at her simplicity and ignorance 
of high-toned propriety, but the lady of the 
house poured some tea into her saucer and drank 
it therefrom. This was considered a hint to all, 
and the guest was immediately placed at her 
ease, 

Mrs. Livermore said,— 

“I was once the recipient of a very marked 
pollenees of a similar sort. When I was in 

ndon my husband and I received a verbal in- 
vitation from Lady Vilas, whom I had met once 
or twice pleasantly, to come to her house next 
evening and meet a few friendsof hers. Weac- 
cepted and went. 

‘But I was deceived by the informality of the 
invitation, and supposed it was merely to meet 
half a dozen neighbors or intimate friends. So 
we went out riding in the afternoon, stopping 
there on our way back to the hotel. 

“Judge of my amazement to find the house il- 
luminated anda very large and brilliant party 
assembled in full dress in my honor. There I 
was in a plain carriage dress, bonnet, black 

loves!” 

“What in the world did you do?” inquired a 
young girl. 

“Why, I went right into the house and to the 
essing-room, whence I sent a note to 
the hostess saying that I had misapprehended 
her invitation and was not in sppropriate cos- 
tume. She ran up and reassured ime by telling 

















mo they had come to nee me and didn’t care for 
the dress, and carried me right down with her. 

“All in full dress and the ladies without hats, 
and hair elaborately dressed; I with brown 
dress, bare hands, Lonnet on. I soon recovered 
the self-possession which the faux pas somewhat 
disturbed, and was greeted with splendid cor- 
diality. 

“In a few minutes Mr. Livermore edged 
around behind me and whispered,— 

‘Didn't you think, Mary, that all these ladies 
had on white kids when you came in?’ 

“J looked around and they were all bare-hand- 
ed! Morever, I observed that a half-dozen had 
bonnets on. 

“This half-a-dozen rapidly increased, till we 
were in a majority; and I soon discovered that 
no lady who arrived after I did had removed ber 
hat. Now, that is what I call politeness!” 





=O -- 
For the Companion. 


DENIED. 
(The Mother's After-Thonght.) 


Tt was my own sweet child, the one 
‘Whose baby mouth breathed at my breast. 
(A fairer and a brighter. none 
Save His own Mother, ever pressed 
Into diviner rest.) 


He had escaped my arms and strayed 
Into the pitiless world that night; 
With wounded feet and faith betrayed, 
Charmed backward by a glimmering light, 
Almost he stood in sight. 


Oh, Thad let Aim ask in vain 
* (Vague, lonesome, shadowy years ahead) 
My root to hide him from the rain, 
y lamp to comfort him, my bread, 
Who came as from the dead! 
Mas. 8. M. Piatt. 


——+91___ 


BRAVE AND FRIENDLY FOES. 

The following story of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, and the singular interest its recollection 
lent to the meeting of two once hostile generals, 
is related by the Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript : 


In that fight, Gen. Barlow, of New York, com- 
mander of the First Division, fell dangerously 
and it was thought mortally wounded. He was 
shot directly through the body. ‘Two of his men 
attempted to bear him through that shower of 
lead from the field; but one was instantly killed, 
and Gen. Barlow magnanimously said to the 
other, ‘You can do me no good. Save yourself, 
if you can.” 

Gordon’s brigade of Georgians, in its wild 
charge, swept over him, and he was found by 
Gen. Gordon himself, lying with upturned face 
in the hot July sun, nearly paralyzed, and ap- 
parently dying. Gen. Gordou dismounted from 
his horse, gave him a drink of water from his 
canteen, und inquired of Gen. Barlow his name 
and wishes. Gen. Barlow said,— 

“T shall probably live but a short time. Please 
take from my breast-pocket the packet of my 
wife's letters and read one of them to me;” 
which was done. He then asked that the others 
be torn up, as he did not wish them to fall into 
other hands. 

This Gen. Gordon did, and then asked, ‘Can 
I do anything else for you, general?’ 

“Yes,” replied Gen. Barlow, earnestly, “my 
wife is behind our army. Can you send a mes- 
sage through the lines?’” 

‘Certainly I will,”’ said Gordon, and he did. 
Then directing Gen. Barlow to be borne to the 
shade of a tree at the rear, he rode on with his 
command. The wife received the message. and 
came harmlessly through both lines of battle, 
and found her nousband, who eventually recov- 
ered. 

Since Gen. Gordon’s election to the United 
Stated Senate, both he and Gen Barlow were in- 
vited to a dinner-party in Washington, and oc- 
cupied opposite seats at the table. 

fter introductions, Gen. Gordon said, ‘‘Gen. 
Barlow, are you related to the officer of your 
name who was killed at Gettysburg?” 

“Tam the man,”’ said Barlow. ‘‘Are you re- 
lated to the Gordon who is supposed to have 
killed me?” 

“I am the man,” said Gen. Gordon. The 
hearty greeting which followed the touching 
story, as related to the interested guests by Gen. 
Barlow, and the thrilling effect upon the com- 
pany, can better be imagined than described. 





———+o+—__—_ 


AN OWL’S REVENGE. 

The following Swiss story illustrates the vin- 
dictiveness of certain birds when their nésts are 
disturbed, A family in the Canton de Vaud 
discovered that a pair of owls had domesticated 
themselves in one of their honse walls, entering 
through a hole in the gable. One day the 
farmer and one of his hired men placed a ladder 
against the wall, and inspected the family of 
owls, 


They found several young ones of extraordi- 
nary ugliness, and according to their own ac- 
count, after examining them, they carefully 
replaced them in the nest. The parent birds 
did not that evening appear to be angered at the 
proceeding. 

The next night, however, between nine and ten 
o'clock, as the young farmer was returning home, 
followed by his servant-man, some six or seven 
paces in the rear, on passing by the wall in ques- 
tion, he heard a sound of wings, and a violent 
exclamation at the same time from the servant. 

The latter, in evident pain and alarm, held his 
hands clasped over his right eye. He stated 
that the owl had flown suddenly down upon 
him, had driven her talons into his chin, and 
then struck him upon the right eye with her 
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ths eyeball, and was not followed by any muti- 
jation. 

Upon examination, there were to be seen. be- 
sides a violent bruise below the eye, two bleed- 
ing wounds on the chin, the unmistakable im- 
print of the talons of the bird of night. ; 

The next day witnessed a new act in the little 
drama. The ow! was speedily tried, condemned, 
and the suppression of the entire brood included 
inthesentence. Execution followed in the after- 
noon. 

The owls were absent or had fled at the rais- 
ing of the ladder, but the nest was destroyed and 
the young ones killed. The death of the old 
birds was also decreed, and for an hour or more 
the young man and his friends made vain at- 
tempts to shoot them. 

They were provided with an excellent gun, 
but the movement of the birds was so rapid that 
all their efforts were unavailing. Twilight came 
on, and still the owls pertinaciously hovered in 
the neighborhood of their ruined home. 

The friends becoming impatient, went away, 
and the increasing darkness at length compelled 
the young man to give up his purpose. Jnst 
then the female owl flew into the dense foliage 
of atree. Into this the sportsman was about to 
fire at hazard when he suddenly heard a violent 
rustling of wings and leaves. 

The bird shot like an arrow across the thirty 
or forty feet of interval, M—— F—— received a 
fierce blow full on the left eye, and at the same 
time was conscious of the rapid apparition of 
two round flaming eyes close to his face. 

The shock and the pain were so violent that 
M—— F— fell backward on the ground. The 
owls flew away, and only reappeared at long in- 
tervals during the ensuing days. The next 
morning, after a night of suffering, the two 
wounded men arrived at Lausanne, the master 
ina car, with a bandage over his left eve, and 
the servant driving, with 9 bandage over his 
right. The eye of the master proved to be ut- 
terly destroyed. 





NOT FOR FAME ONLY. 

“Nothicg venture, nothing have,”’ is the prov- 
erb of the brave and enterprising everywhere. 
The author of “Waverley” lived up to it, and had 
aplenty of genial Christian philosophy to put 
with it. 

The literary courage of Scott, and his conceded 
indifference to fame for its own sake, is well il- 
lustrated in his reply to a dear friend, who, after 
the assured success of ‘Marmion,’ cautioned 
him against attempting his equally famous 
poem, the ‘‘Lady of the Lake.” 

“Do not be rash,”’ she said; ‘‘you are alrendy 
popular, more so, perhaps, than you yourself 
will believe, or than even I or other partial 
friends can fairly allow to your merit. You 
stand high; do not rashly attempt to stand high- © 
er, and incur the risk of a fall; for, depend upon 
it, a favorite will not even be permitted to stum- 
ble with impunity.”’ 

To which Scott replied in the words of Mon- 
trose: 

“He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch 
‘To win or lose it all.” 

“Tf I fail,’ he continued, ‘it is a sign that I 
ought never to have succeeded, and I will write 
prose for life; vou shall see no change in my 
temper, nor will I eat a single meal the worse.”” 

Yet he felt the excellent judgment of the true 
and friendly warning. 

He was glad of his fame, enjoyed it simply 
and naturally; wags healthily, not inordinately 
proud of it. He made use of it. It brought him 
acquaintances, associations, and facilities that 
he greatly desired. 

fe made much money with it, and generous 
use of his money, but withal depended not upon 
his fame for any deep. comfort or lasting joy, 
and never forgot its instability, its way of for- 
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saking merit for ill desert, of passing from any 
possessor at any time, asking no leave for its er- 
rantries.— Hurper’s Magazine. 


—+e+—___—__ 
RUNNING DOWN A WOLF. 


Many terrible stories have been told of hungry 
wolves running down a horse and devouring him, 
and the human beings for whom the poor ani- 
mal was the only means of escape. The situa- 
tion is exactly reversed here: 


A man named Kirtly was the hero of a re- 
markable wolf-chase in Kansas. Mr. Kirtly had 
started out to subpena witnesses on Hillegras 
prairie in the southeastern part of the country, 
and while riding leisurely along he espied a large 
black wolf in a wheat-field close by. 

Spurring his horse to its utmost speed he at 
once pave chase, and for miles over the prairies 
and through fields, with here and there a small 
skirt of timber, on they sped, the wolf in the 
lead, but the rider and his dauntless little horse 
always in sight, and often close upon his heels. 
It was a reckless ride over fences and through 
farms. 

As they passed farm-houses, the heroic rider 
shouted for help, and others joined in the chase, 
until the number of pursuers was a dozen or 
more; still the brave little horse kept the lead, 
xs one after another of the fresh steeds fell to 
the rear. 

After a race of twenty or twenty-five miles, 
and when within a quarter of a mile of Lowry 
City, a small village in St. Clair County, the race 
ended, and the question of endurance was deter- 
mined in favor of the rider and his steed, which 
ran directly over the wolf, knocking it down. 

Kirtly was unarmed, bat springing from his 
saddle he grasped the vicious animal by the 
mouth. In a few minutes others came to his 





beak. The blow, fortunately, did not fall on! 


aid. and a strong cord was bound around the 
wolf's mouth, rendering it harmless, 
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For the Companion. 
WHERE KITTY SLEPT. 


Once there was a little black kitty, oh! so 
black! and she said to herself, one fine summer 
day, “Now when Fluff and Snow, Speckie and 
Frizzle, get asleep some time, Im going out to 
see the world! I know how to take care of my- 
self, I do! and it’s shame to be cooped up 
here so,—but I don’t want them along.”* 

So she watched her chance, Blackie did; fi- 
nally itcame, Mamma Puff trotted up as usual 
to the grand house after the five o'clock dinner, 
to get the nice bits for herself and family that 
Betsy, the cook, always saved for her. 

She left ler babies all snugly asleep, cuddled 
up in the old box in the woodshed that served 
them as a comfortable home. She left them all 
asleep, she supposed; but one wasn’t, and that 
one was Blackie. 

She shut her eyes and pretended hard, but the 
minute her mamms had fairly gone, she hopped 
out of the little bed, and made her way can- 
tiously to the door. Here she drew a long 
breath, and wrinkled up her little nose in de- 
light. 

“Oh! isn’t it fine thongh!”’ she said. “I wish 
I'd come before!"’ and she skipped along by the 
side of the woodshed, up to the garden gute. 

Here she saw an awful big dog, and then she 
did skip! Away she flew, her little back up, and 
her funny little black tail as biy as everything. 

Panting, she crawled under the vines and 
shrubs overhanging the veranda of the big 
house, But she conld hardly breathe in there, 
for she got all snarled up in them, and she was 
sure she heard the dreadful dog coming again, 
so she thought she would go on. 

To tell the truth, poor Kitty was confused and 
frightened almost out of her wits, and she would 
have scampered home gladly, but she didn’t 
know the way back! 

Oh! what a forlorn little passy went crawling 
along the dusty road! An awful hungry feeling 
began to come all over her; but there was noth- 
ing to eat. 

And there she had to go on walking, walking, 
walking ! till she thought she should die! 

And now what do you think? 

Why, don’t you believe she walked right 
around in a circle, and without knowing it, 
there she came straight out at the very place 
where she started! So that when she thought 
she was miles away, she was close to the same 
big house; and just within a stone’s throw of 
her four dear little brothers and sisters, who 
were just then flying around in a lovely play, af- 
ter their nice dinner of chicken bones! 

Her mamma was away looking for her. 
mamma! 

“Oh dear, what shall I do!” said Blackie. ‘I 
can’t go a step further! I know I shall die! 
here's a window now, and I'm going to get in.”’ 

So it was—the pantry window. In flew kitty, 
but it was very dark in there, and she wasn’t 
used to finding her own way around, so it was 
rather hard for her. 

However, she saw a great round thing, that 
seemed as if it might be nice inside for her to 
catch a good nap. It looked something like 
their home in the woodshed; only this was 
round and smaller. 

But it would do nicely, and into it she tum- 
bled with her weary bones, and dropped in the 
bottom of it, a tired, funny little heap. 

What do you suppose she had gotinto? A big 
pndding-dish! 

A cat asleep in a pudding-dish! Don’t you 
wish you could have seen her? 

Well, it came time for Betsy to go to bed. So 
she says to Jane, one of the maids,— 

“Be sure and slip a cover on to that dish of 
blackberry jam in the pantry, and don’t fetch a 
candle in there neither!” for Jane was dreadful- 
ly careless, and always carried the candle side- 
ways. 

“Yes’m,’’ said Jane. 

So Betsy waddled off to bed. 

When Jane got ready to go she thonght of 
the blackberry jam, so she went into the pantry 
in the dark to cover it. 

‘Where is it, I wonder?” she said. ‘Oh, here 
‘tis!’ and the heedless thing just peeked at the 
black ball at the bottom of kitty’s pndding-dish, 
clapped a great pie-plate right over it, and then 
she wont off to hed. 


Poor 


Poor little kitty! it grew so very warm and 
close in there that she soon awoke; then she 
scratched her head, and winked her eyes like 
everything, before she could tell where she was. 
She couldn't stand up straight, and her fat little 
paws slipped over the sides of the old pudding- 
dish dreadfully. 

“Mew! Mew!” says pussy; and she tried her 
best to bob up the plate; but all of no use,—the 
cover stuck fast. 

“I want my mamma!” she said. “Oh! and 
Fluff and Speckie, and—and—mew! mew! I 
want Snow and Frizzle awfully !” 

But there wasn’t anybody to hearken; only 
th. mice, and they didn't care for her a bit, for 
they knew she couldn’t get out. So they scam- 
pered, and rattled, and nibbled away, and hada 
good time. 

At last, she managed to push up one side of 
the plate a very wee bit. That let ina little air, 
or else she must have died. Oh dear! what a 
dreadful long night! 

Well, she fell into a doze towards morning. 
The first thing she knew, she heard Betsy's 
voice, and that woke her up. 


“Why, I covered it up,” said a voice from the 
kitchen, 

“‘Covered.it, did ye?’ screamed Betsy in her 
wrath. ‘P'raps the mice took up the plate in 
their teeth! You'd like to have me believe that!” 

“Well, I certainly did,’ said Jane, coming 
open-monuthed and big-eyed into the pantry. 

“There! there ’tis now!” triumphantly point- 
ing to Blackie’s dish up in the corner. 

“That warnt the one,” scornfully snapped 
Betsy. ‘Just like you!’ And she proceeded to 
lay a firm grasp on the big pie-plate enshroud- 
ing our little pussy. 

“Now or never,” thought puss. 

Up went the plate under Betsy’s firm hand, 
and up went pussy. 

Over tumbled Betsy, as the black thing flew 
in her face—and Jane bounced rapidly into the 
kitchen. 

“‘Maasiful sakes! what was it?” said Betsy, 
when she got her breath, and picked herself ap. 

“I dunno,” said Jane, “but 'twarnt jam.”” 

Blackie just shot through the garden. Her re- 
spectable mamma, walking soberly along, was 
astonished as she turned a corner to meet at full 





“Well, I never! what'll the stupid thing do 
next, I wonder! Jane! Jane! just look at this 
jam; the mice have been into it, and it can’t be 
eat!"" 


oe x 





gallop her truant child, who nearly flung her 
over, as she shot into her arms. 

Wouldn't you have liked to have peeked into 
the old box when she got home, though! 
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For the Companion. 
DOCTOR SPARROW. 


One morning as Dr. Cock Sparrow, the wise, 
Was going his patients to see, 

He spied a young frog lying stretched on the ground, 
All alone at the foot of a tree. 


“What ails you, poor fellow?" he kindly inquired. 
“I m afraid you must be very ill, 

And this place is sodamp! I'm sure that you need,” 
Said wise Dr. Sparrow, “a pill! 


“Your eyes are as heavy as lead, and your hands 
Are terribly cold, so I pray 
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For the Companiun. 


LITTLE HARRY’S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT. 

This dear little boy was ata very early age 
fond of getting his mamma to tell him about 
God and the dear Lord who came down to earth 
to bea little child, and set an example of a holy 
and perfect life. 

Little Harry’s mamma lived not far from the 
church, and she always spoke of it to him as 
“God’s House.”’ 

Harry often begged to go to church with the 
older children, but for a long time his mamma 
was afraid to let him go, he was so young. 

One day when mamma was sick and not able 
to go out, Harry’s sister joined her entreaties to 
his that he might go to church under her care, 
and mamma consented. 

He went off in high glee, but when he re- 





turn what a contrast!’ His little face was all 
flushed, his lip quivering, and his bosom seemed 
bursting with convulsed sobs. 

As soon as he got to his mamma he hid his 





face on her lap, and cried so it was some time 


| before she conid find ont what distressed him. 


That you'll take one of these, every hour, and beware 
How you go near the water to-day!” 

Now imagine the doctor's dismay, if you can, 
‘When up sprang the frog from the grass, 

Crying out, “I’m obliged, but I really don’t think 
That I need your advice. Let me pase!" 

‘With a croak, and a trill, and a rollicking laugh, 
“Ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he! 

T believe in the water-cure treatment, dear sir, 
So don’t waste your pellets on me!” 


At last, he stammered ont, ‘Mamma! I looked 
all over God’s honae, and I could not find God 
anywhere!’ And the disappointment seemed 
almost to break his heart, 
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For the Companion. 
GAME OF FROGS AND TOADS. 


Here isa puzzle that has afforded us a good 
deal of amusement—and perhaps others among 
your readers may enjoy solving it. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, are supposed to be seven flat 
stones sticking out of a pond. 

On 1, 2and 3 are perched three tonds, and 5, 
6 and 7 sit three frogs, 

Now the tonds and frogs propose to exchange 
stones under an agreement that no one shall 
move backward, and only one stone at atime 
forward if that stone is unoccupied, and jump 


over but one stone that is occupied to gain an|™ 


unoccupied stone, and that each stone shall have 
but one occupant at a time. 
Let kernels of green and browned coffee rep- 
resent the frogs and toads, 
Yonrs truly, 





H. T. Conant 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
POETICAL CHARADE. 


Gently down the river 
In wny firet I rode; 

The current made her quiver 
‘As back again I rowed. 


Bashfully my second 
Stood, and often sighed; 

At last he boldly beckoned. 
A maiden to his side. 


lant man my whole 
8 ever you did see; 
Bat where the blue waves roll 
His home is—on the sea. 


2. 
METAGRAM. 

By changing its head, a coin becomes fastened, 
torn asunder, advanced, despatched, crooked, a 
small hollow, an opening, a time of fasting, a pavil- 
fon, an adjective meaning elegant, and a county in 
England. e H.W, D. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1, A fruit tree, whose bloom is like roses in snow; 
2, The head of a convent me you know; * 
3, None but aweet music from me should flow; 
4, That he does my fourth, who wishes will show; 
5, One form in which notched leaf-edgea grow. 
B. 


4 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


A 


She 


1, for — ——_. 

2, —— — be not kept, itis, in so far, a . 

3, I would not think an would live inn 
cabin —— —— — like that. 

4, It is a wonder that after six hours’ wandering 
through that room filled with 


5. 
ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 

















Arrange the initials of the names of the objects 
surrounding the inner picture ao as to make how the 


cat appears. a W. T. 0. 
RIDDLE. 
Five letters spell one common word. 
What is it? You have often heard. 


‘Two letters take away, and then 
It never fails to give you ten. 


7. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
(Architectural.) 
“To your protection I commend me, gods.”—Shak, 

“Look how we can, or sad, or merrily, 

Interpretation will misguide our looks.”—Shak. 
“See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 

The wave, ascending Into smoke.""—Scott. 


“With pearls embroidered and entwined; 
Guarded with gold, with ermine lined.""—Scott. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 
Initials—Bands, 


NOVA SCOTIA 
DR E A M_~ Finals~Teams. 
BASBAFRAS 
2. IN—CON—S8TANT 
RE—SIDE—D 
CU—RAT—E 
LOT—I 0 N—8—CONSIDERATION 
3. BHAPE 8 
OPERA OPE 
BPRAT BPRAT 
SPEAR EAR 
COAST fr 
if With malice toward none; with charity toward 


5. Pose, poser. Shank, chancre. Specked, spectre. 
Hook, Hooker. Meat, metre, Luke, lucre. Spied, 
spider. Knight, nitre. Lust, lustre.’ Tale, Taylor. 

elt, welter. Sinned, cinder. 

6. I trusted all—illustrated. Not live—violent, 
Enger—ngree. Epochs—Cheops. 

7. Pear, rape, ear, rap, ape, pea, pre, era, 


pare, are, par. PAGS 
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LEAD SOIL-PIPES. 

Soll-pipes should not be made of lead, the mate- 
rial of which they are commonly made. The lead 
is often eaten through by gases generated by the de- 
composition of their contents, and these gases find 
their way into the cellar, and thence into the living- 
rooms of the house, causing various ‘filth diseases,” 
as they are called, typhoid fever, diphtheria, diph- 
theretic sore-throat, etc. 

We knew of acase of the last disease in one of the 
best residences in Boston, the occurrence of which 
led to an examination of the pipes and a discovery 
of their leaky condition from the above cause. 

Many men of good general intelligence sneer at 
the iden that a lead pipe may be thus eaten through. 
But it should be remembered that the processes of 
natural chemistry are very subtile. The microscopic 
mouths of tiny rootlets dissolve the hardest granite. 
The moisture of the atmosphere eats into the glass 
of the window-pane. The white lead used in paint 
comes of solid lead acted upon by the fumes of 
vinegar and the carbonic acid given off by decom- 
posing stable manure. It is known that lead coffins 
are completely destroyed by the gases generated 
within. 

Iron should be substituted for lead, and the pipes 
should never be buried out of sight, but suspended 
against the cellar wall, where any defect can be at 
once seen and remedied. 


A YOUNG INDIAN HERO. 
Capt. Bennet, an Indian of Mackinac, lost his 
house by fire, but his little son gained a reputation 
as a hero: 


‘The three children of the Indian who had charge 
of .4e place had been left locked up in the house, 
whiie he and his wife were visiting his wife's 
mother, The oldest of the children was a boy eight 
years of age. ; 

‘The house took fire in the night, and the boy, not | 
being able to get out of the doors, and the windows | 
being securely fastened, was only able to escape by 
taking an axe and chopping his way out of the win- 
dow. 

He then took the younger children out They 
remained about the house till morning, wrapping 
their feet up in some blankets to keep from freez- 
ing. They waited antil noon the next day for their 

arents to come, and they not doing 80, the little 
Fetiow put the two smaller ones on a hand-sled and 
hauled them down to their grandfather's four miles 
distant.—Northern (Mich.) Tribune. 


—— ge 


PAPA AS A BUGBEAR. 

The Lewiston Journal describes a comical scare 

that happened to two young ladies of that city who 
were out walking one evening: 


It was just after the moon rose, but the man in 
the case was not the man in the moon. Two youn| 
Indies were walking up Main Street. They hear 
the pattering of number ten foot-falls upon the 

lank sidewalk behind them. One youns lady 
fookea over her shoulder cautiously and then whis 
pered in the ear of her companion, “It's a man.” 

Sure enough it was a man. One of the youn; 
ladies afterward said it was an “old man”—stil 
worse. “And the old man kept following us,” re- 
lated the young ladies. When they reached the 
corner of ii h Street, the “old man” was close be- 
hind them. ‘e followed them into High Street, 
and by this time the unfortunate young ladies were 
nearly in hysterics. 

Fearful pictures began to be unfolded before 
their eyes. Reaching their home, the two ran into 
the dooryard, and the “old man” followed to the 
front gate. The young ladies opened the door and 
walking right in, they implored protection. The 
household rushed to the door in high excitement to 
seo—their father. 


———_+——_— 
A STRANGE DEATH. 


A strange death was that of Mr. Nathanicl Root, 
an old citizen of Coventry, Conn., who had attained 


apparently well, better than he had been for some 
time: 


After breakfast a neighbor came in and he coolly 
asked him, “Have you come over to-day to see me 
die?” The nian questioned thought the inquiry a 
joke, because he could see nothing in Mr. root's 
uppearance that indicated any immediate danger of 
death. After a short visit the neighbor left, and 
Mr. Root went, as was his custom, into the tields to 
work, remaining there all the forenoon, apparently 
as well as ever. 

He went to his home at noon-tiwe and ate his din- 
ner with a good relish, and upon getting up from 
the table he said, in a very cool and undisturbed 
ways “1 guess I'll now go and lie down and die!” 

ven this remark was not thought seriously of. 
He went to his room and lay down on the bed. 
About half an hour later one of the family went in 
to see if he was sleeping, and he was found to be 
dead. His death was from natural causes. 


eg 


TO MEND STOCKINGS. 
A lady, who finds in the practice of the homely art 
that she brings comfort to her family, gives these sug- 
gestions as to stocking-mending: 


Given a dozen pairs of woollen ribbed socks. Se- 
lect from them the two or three pairs most worn; 
cut away the heels and toes, and lay by the better 
parts for use in mending—well, yes, for patches. 

From the best hose retained to be repaired, cut 
out the worn heel, and from the patches cut a new 
heel precisely like the old one. 

First sew the bottom of the heel, then sew it into 
the place made vacant. Use soft cotton, or else the 
fine, soft mending yarn, which comes, of all colors, 
on spools. 

Sew the raw edges “over and over,” about as close 
as a nice overcast; so that when this new heel 1s worn 
out, you have only to pull the thread and insert an- 
other. 

The thread must not be so tight but that the seam 
will flatten and become imperceptible to the foot. 
To sew in such a heel will require about one minute. 

If the toe 13 worn, so that the new darns seem to 
take from the old, and the rent is made worse, cut 
it off so far towards the instep as it is thin. 

From the top of one of the socks put aside, cnt a 
new toe like the old. Sew across the end, and then 
around the foot, observing to make the seam, as be- 
fore, flat and soft. 


‘When again worn out, repent the process, till the | 


entire dozen, like the fabled ducks, have euten onc 


another up. 
A Ss 


FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 

During a recent thunder storm, the lightning 
played queer freaks in the house of Mr. Geer, Ash- 
way, R. 1: 


The fluid seemed to «divide, one part tearing a 
few shingles off the roof on the body of the house, 
and raising some of the planking at one gable, the 
other part came down the chimney in the ell, tear- 
ing off a piece of the plaster about as large asa man’s 
hand, passed by an iron sink, and thence out of the 
open door. 

‘A shelf at one side of the sink had on it a piece of 
zinc, upon which stood a small tin pail and a piece 
of the zinc was melted and soldered to the bottom 
of the pail, while a wash-basin hanging on the other 
aide the sink was pierced, with a round hole perhaps 
half an inch in diameter. Six people were in the 
house, and all slightly shocked, while Mr. Geer was 
thrown from his chair, but no one was seriously in- 


jared. 
z —_—+—--— 


A CHINESE JEST. 
In a Chinese collection of jests is one which our 
readers may recognize as an old acquaintance: 


A man, undergoing the puntshment of a thief’s 
collar, was asked by an acquaintance how he got 
into such an awkward scrape. “Why,” says the 
man, “I was walking along the road, and saw an old 
hay-band rope on the ground. I thought 1t was no 
use to any one, 80 foolishly brought it home.” 

His friend asked why his punishment was so se- 
vere. 

“I don't know, except that there was a little ox 
tied at the end of the rope.” 


pee a ee nana, 


ELEPHANTS DUCKING ONE ANOTHER 

While a menagerie was at Baltimore, Md, the 
trainer of the ten elephants took them out to Jones’ 
Falls for a bath. 


Slowly and with stately strides, the seven Asiatics 
and the three little Africans filed down the hill to 
the banks of the classic stream. But no sooner did 
they touch the water than the “natur’ of the beasts” 
changed entirely, at least that of the enugrants from 
‘Asia. In they plunged, with all the zest of school- 
boys, and such a scene of ponderous gambolling was 
surely never seen in Jones’ Falls. The water was 
about six feet deep, but they went under and rolled 
over, and came up and spouted great streams 
through their trunks into the air, and with malice 
aforethought, overturned each other, and even ac 
tually “ducked” one another, one placing his fore 
feet upon the other's head, and forcing it under the 
water again and again. The Africans did not take 
so kindly to the bath, and from therr small size, were 
the victims of more than one practical joke at the 
hands—or feet--of their big cousins. 








=e 
PROFESSOR, lecturing on psychology—“All phe- 
nomena are sensations. For instance, that leaf ap- 


pears en tome. In other words, I have n sensa- 
tion of greenness within me.” Of course no harm 
was meant, but still the class would laugh. 


“WELL, Bessie,” said her mother, “have you 
been a good girl to-day?” “No, mamma.” “Why, 
Bessie, I hope you have not been a bad girl?” “No, 
mamma,” said the little thing, “nat weddy bad, not 
weddy good, just a comferable little girl.”* 


“THE, girls of our day are badly educated,” said 
one of the members of a committee on education to 
the Bishop of Gloucester. “That cannot be denied,” 
retorted his lordship. “However, there is one con- 
solation—the boys will never find it out.” 


A MERCITANT, sitting in his office in South Street, 
New York, recently received an answer to his de- 
spatch sent to Shanghai six honrs previously, Thirty 
thousand miles in six hours is good time, even for 
the telegraph. The charge to Shanghai is $2 80 
per word; to Yokohama, $305, but the code, or ci- 
pher, is so well systematized by certain mercantile 
n 
t 








onses that a single word stands for a dozen when 
scribed. Thirty years ago, the nan who pre- 









to uinety-four years. On theday of his death he was 


dicted such a mode of intercommunication would 
be deemed insane. 
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The great appetizer, stomach, blood and liver reg- 
ulator,—Hop Bitte: (Communicated. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rul ig . Samples: 
BIG free. TaYLok Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. _ 
GREAT MUSIC SALE. 

A present given with each piece of music. Send 5e for 
catal ogne and full premium list. Music seut to any part 
of the United States or Canada. PATTERSON & CO., 


Muste Publishers, 65 Bromley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ranep IF Cl 
PAPER |riestes. se. st 
less than washing. Price listand sam- 
NAPKINS receiptof 15cts, WARD & GAY, Sta- 
tioners, 180 Devonshire st., Boston. 

A valuable standard remedy Price $1 per box. Sold by 
druggists, or mailed. PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS, 
1S page ji ean reading. Sent for 3. cob alamp: Address: 

A 


ples of a dozen kinds sent, postpaid, on 
HEALY’S TONIC PILLS. 
R, 20 Tennyson Street, 




















































COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Easy tolearn toride. An ordinary 
rider can distance the best horse 1n 
aday’s run on common roads. Send 
Bet. stamp for price-list and 2 
Page extalogue with full informa- 
tion 

THE POPE M’F'G CO., 


Se _k5 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
“NAUGHTY siseccnits 


ular comic song published. 
Selling by thousands, and 
first class inevery respect; also Faumtza Galop, intro~ 
dneing airs from the new opera. ‘These and 10 other choice 
vocal and instrumental pieces in July Musical Hours. 


Sent 4 mos (48 choice 35¢ pieces) for 5Oc. C: ‘stamps. 
G W-.RICHAR . reinple Pl Roston, 


EMPLOYMENT R LADIES OR MEN. 
$50t0 $100 PER MONTH easily made selling 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 
The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Mem- 
bers, Money, Savings and Spendings, are ull clearly dealt 
within fascinating style, fullof anecdote and wit. 
For full description and extra terms, address 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























There are martyrs to headache who might be cured 
by using 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


‘The stomach, overburdened until its recuperative power 
ts weakened. revenges itself upon the poor head, which it 
makes to ache and torture the offender, The nse of this 
aperient will carry off naturally, und alinost_ impercepti- 
vly, the offending cause. The disease 1s removed and the 
head ceases to ache. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
It acts mildly on the 
stomach, liver and kid- 


ROOT BEER. neys For home use, 
11, 25 


packages to make 5 gallons, by m: cts., and 2 3-cent 
stamps for postage; 4 packages $1 00, prepaid. Composed 
of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Winter Green, Dan- 
delion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Wash- 
ington oston. GEO WETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


~ LITTLE 
AND CAMP 8S 
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Much Sickness, 


BROWN’'S VERMIFU! 





+E COMFITS or Worm Lozen 


ges, althongh ¢ffecinal in destroying worms, can do no 


possible injury to the most di 





ite child 


combination has been successfully used by physicians, 








and found to be absolutely sur 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 








Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 


This valuable 


in eradicating worms, 80 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


During the inonths of July and August we will mad 
FREE our elegant Catalogue of Pinos, for which »+ 
usually require two decent stamps to be sent, to all wh: 
will write for ft and mention this paper, and state wheth<r 
they are thinking of purchasing » pianoforte soon. Cai- 
alogues will be sent to every one, whether parties are 
thinking of purehasing or not. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
PIANOFORTES, 


611 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—Dunng summer months, correspondence will 
receive fuller attention than can be given during the more 
busy season. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


PUBLISH TO-DAY, 


MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. 


VoL. HI. IDLE HOUR SERIES. By Pamsy. 15 Ius- 
trations. Price, 50 cents. 


An amusing story of how one little woman paid a big 
chureh debt. 


THE BOYS OF BRIMSTONE COURT. 


Vou. I. OUT OF SCHOOL SERIES. By Exizasere 
Stcart PuEtrs. Price, 30 cents. 
FOR YOUR ALBUMS. 
On receipt of a 3-ct stamp, we will send a full series of 
onr beantifully-colored Autumn 2 wath 


appropriate mottoes on each. Address 
POND's EXTRACT CO., 18 Mut 























Send for circular Wan mn 
Bend or cular MaplewOOd AER wie Jatt 





HE MAPLEs. 
Ladies, Richmond 
apply to 


A FAMILY SCHOOL 


for Young 
Hill, Stamford, Conn. For circu- 
G. ESSENDEN, 


















Ww HOOL.— Ke; 
raduate Course (for degree of D. C. 
Fall_term Sept. 25th. Address Pro! 


ope 

WAYLAND. 
‘REENWICH ACADEMY, wi 
ASE, 











h Musical Insti 











titeand Commercial Colleg ASIDE school. 
Founded | Both sexes. On direct route from New 
York to Ii i Ae d reduced to 75. Opens 
August For catalogue (free) address Key. F. b. 
BLAKESLEE, jreenwich, R. I. 





A. 

Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Masa., begins its 24th year Sept. 10th, 1879. 
Rank, first-class; teachers permanent; patronage always 
good; sitnation picturesque and ealthfat. Request cir- 
cular for particulars. C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 

BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The Seventy-Seventh Year commences September 9, 


1879, For circulars apply to 
MISS ANNIE NS Bradford, Maas. 

LASELL SEMINARY F°™,.¢uscauo™ 
Auburndale, Mass. 

Boston privileges with dehghttul suburban hos Spe- 

cial care of health, manners and morals of growing girls. 

Some reductions in prices fornext year, which begins Sept. 

18 For € logne, address BRAGDON, Principal. 
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ADAM ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Tion. CHAKLES FRAXCIR ADAMS, Chairman of SManagers. 
Fits boys for our best Colleges.” School year begins 9h 
September, 1879. Tuition, #100 a year. board, $350. 
Early application should be made tor good rooms. For 
catalogues and information address. 

Villiam Everett, Ph. D. 


oa wil 
MORGAN PARK 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT, ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
HENRY T, WRIGHT, AoSo.'} Associate Principats. 


A first-class Preparatory School for boys. | Tgcation at- 
tractive, Educational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park. Cook Co., Ml. 


ANEW SCHOOL] cai roter neyo and DAY 
school for Girlsand Young Ladies 
isto be opened at No.83 Boylston Street,opposite the Pubhic 
Garden, the first of next October, by Mrs, E.J.F.NEWHALL 
and Miss Lucy M.NRWHALL, both of whom are teachers of 
experienceand ability. The distinguishing characteristics 
of thisechool will be the thoroughness of the tuition given 
and the conscientious effort which the instructors will 
make to teach the pupils how to study judicionsly as well 
as dihgently. A thorough English education will be given 
to all graduates, and those who wish to acquire foreign 
languages will have every facility for domg 80, and will be 
ginded to the best books thit have been written in each 
tongue. Latin will bethoronhly taught.and a Greek class 
will be formed for pupils fitting for college. who 
take the Enghsh course will read the classic authors in a. 
good translation. Reading and elocntion will be taught by 
A teacher from the Boston University School of Oratory, 
+] and drawing will be a part of the regnlar school work. 
—Boston Transcript. Address the PRINCIPALS, 


At Wales Street, Dorchester. 












































Fifty-Second Year. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston St., Boston. 





Parents at a distance from Bos- 
ton who wish their sons or daugh- 
ters to be prepared by teachers of 
long experience for the course at 
Harvard or Boston Universities, or 
for general culture without a col- 
lege course, are invited to send for 
the new Catalogue. 

If they visit Boston during the 
summer, they will find the building 
well worth their inspection on ac 
count of its sanitary arrangements. 
It is in the most elegant part of the 
city, in the immediate vicinity of 
the most_noted churches, the Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Art Muse 
um, the Natural History Rooms, 
Hotel Brunswick, etc. 

It can be examined at almost any 
hour of the day, but on Wedner 
days and Saturdays some teacher 
will be present from 9.30 to 1. 

Every year classes are sent from 
the Classical Department to Har- 
vard, and from the Scientitic De 
partment to the Institute. 

Graduates of High Schools often 
spend one or two years here for 
' further study before entering on 
the active duties of life, 





HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE 
AT HOME. 
By James Parton. 


When a young man begins to 
think of making his fortune, his 
first notion usually is to go away 
from home to some very distant 
place. At present, the favorite 
spot is Colorado; awhile ago it 
was California; and old men re- 
member when Buffalo was about 
as far west as the most enter- 
prising person thought of ven- 
turing. 

It is not alwaysa foolish thing 
to push ont into the world far 
beyond the parent nest, as the 
young birds do in midsummer. 
But I can tell you, boys, from 
actual inquiry, thata great num- 
ber of the most important and 
famous business men of the 
United States struck down roots 
where they were first planted, 
and where no one supposed there 
was room or chance for any 
large thing to grow, 

I will tell you a story of one 
of these men, as I heard it from 
his own lips some time ago, in 
a beautiful village where I lec- 
tared. 

He was an old man then; and 
acurious thing about him was 
that, although he was too deaf 
to hear one word of a public ad- 
dress, even of the loudest speak- 
er, he not only attended church 
every Sunday, but was rarely 
absent when a lecture was de- 
livered. 

While I was performing on that occasion, I 
saw him sitting just in front of the platform, 
sleeping the sleep of the just till the last word 
was uttered. 

Upon being introduced to this old gentleman 
in his office, and learning that his business was 
to make hammers, I was at a loss for a subject 
of conversation, as it did never occur to me 
that there was anything to be said about ham- 
mers, 

I have generally possessed a hammer, and 
frequently inflicted damage on my fingers there- 
with, but I had supposed that a hammer was 
simply a hammer, and that hammers were very 
much alike. At last I said,— 

“And here you make hammers for mankind, 
Mr. Maydole?” 

You may have noticed the name of David 
Maydole upon hammers. He Is the man. 

“Yes,” said he, “I have made hammers here 
for twenty-eight years.” 

“Well, then,” said I, shouting in his best ear, 
“by this time you onght to be able to make a 
pretty good hammer.” 

“No, I can’t,” was his reply. ‘I can't make 
a pretty good hammer. I make the best ham- 
mer that’s made.” 

‘That was strong language. I thought, at first, 
he meant it as a joke; but I soon found it was 
no joke at all. 

He had made hammers the study of his life- 
time, and, after many years ef thoughtfal and 
laborious experiment, he had actually produced 
an article, to which, with all his experiments, 
knowledge and experience, he could suggest no 
improvement. 

I was astonished to discover how many points 
-there are abont an instrament which 1 had al- 
ways supposed n very simple thing. I was sur- 
prised to learn in how many ways a hammer 
can be bad. 

But, first, let me tell you how he caime to 
think of hammers. 

There he was, forty years ago, in a small vil- 





HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE 4T ROME. 


Inge of the State of New York; no railroad yet; 
and even the Erie Canal many miles distant. 
He was the village blacksmith, his establish- 
ment consisting of himself and a boy to blow 
the bellows, 

He was a good deal troubled with his ham- 
mers. Sometimes the heads would fly off. If 
the metal was too soft, the hammer would 
spread out and wear away; if it was too hard, 
it would split, 

At that time blacksmiths made their own ham- 
mers, and he knew very little about mixing ores 
80 as to produce the toughest iron. But he was 
particularly troubled with the hammer getting 
off the handle, a mishap which could be dan- 
gerous as well as inconvenient. 

At this point of his narrative the old gentle- 
man showed a number of old hammers, such as 
were in use before he began to improve the in- 
strument; and it was plain that men had tried 
very hard before him to overcome this diffi- 
culty. 

One hammer had an iron rod running down 
through the handle with a nut screwed on at 
the end. Another was wholly composed of iron, 
the head and handle being all of one piece. 
‘There were various other devices, some of which 
were exceedingly clumsy and awkward. 

At last, he hit upon an improvement which 
led to his being able to put a hammer upon a 
handle in auch a way that it would stay there. 
He made what is called an adze-handled ham- 
mer, the head being attached to the handle after 
the manner of an adze. 

The improvement consists in merely making 
a longer hole for the handle to go into, by which 
device it has a much firmer hold of the head, 
and can easily be made extremely tight. 

With this improvement, if the handle is well 
seasoned and well wedged, there is no danger 
of the head flying off. He made some other 
changes, all of them merely for his own con- 
venience, without a thought of going iuto the 
manufacture of hammers. 





The neighborhood in which he lived would 
have scarcely required half a dozen new ham- 
Mmers per annum. But, one day, there came to 
the village six carpenters to work upon a new 
church, and one of these men, having left his 
hammer at home, came to David Maydole’s 
blacksmith’s shop to get one made. 

“Make me as good a hammer,” said the car- 
penter, ‘‘as you know how.” 

That was touching David upon a tender place. 

“As good a one as I know how?’ said he. 
“But perhaps you dog’t want to pay for as good 
a one as I know how to make.” 

“Yes, Ido,” replied the man; “I want 2 good 
hammer.” 

‘The blacksmith made him one of his best. It 
was probably the best hammer that had ever 
been made in the world, since it contnined two 
or three important improvements never before 
combined in the instrument, _ 

The carpenter was delighted “with it, and 
showed it, with a good deal of exultation, to his 
five companions; every man of whom came the 
next day to the shop and wanted one just like 
it. They did not understand all the blacksmith’s 
notiens about tempering and mixing the metals, 
but they saw at a glance that the head and the 
handle were so nnited that there never was likely 
to be any divorce between them. 

To a carpenter building a wooden house, the 
mere removal of that one defect was a boon be- 
yond price; he could hammer away with confi- 
dence, and without fear of seeing the head of 
his hammer leap into the next field, unless 
stopped by a comrade’s head. 

When all the six carpenters had been supplied 
with these improved hammers, the contractor 
came and ordered two more. He xeemed to think, 
and, in fact, said as much, that the blacksmith 
ought to make Ais hammers a little better than 
those he had made for the men. 

“I can’t make any better ones,”’ said honest 
David. ‘When I make a thing, I make it as 
well ns I can, no matter who it's for.’ 
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narration by making me a present of one of his 
hammers, which I now cherish among my treas- 
ures. 

If it had been a picture, I should have had it 
framed and hung up over my desk, a perpetual 
admonition to me to do my work well; not too 
fast; not too much of it; not with any showy 
false polish; not letting anything go till I had 
done all I could to make it what it should be. 

In telling this little story, I have told thou- 
sands of stories. Take the word hammer out of 
it, and pnt glve in its place, and you have the 
history of Peter Cooper. By putting in other 
words, you can make the true history of every 
great business in the world which has lasted 
thirty years, 

The trne “protective system,” of which we 
hear so much, is fo make the best article: and he 
who does this need not buy a ticket for Colo- 


rado. 
————_+e+___ 
For the Companion. 


CATHERINE. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin, 

Tf you think the lovers I am going to tell 
about were a pink and white girl, with sweet 
eyes and fine hair, and a tall, handsome fellow 
saying soft things to her, yon are greatly mis- 
taken. 

We had been at summer hotels, at the sea- 
side, and among the mountains, where pert Irish 
girls, and sometimes perter Yankee ones, flaunt- 
ed round the table in parti-colored costumes, and 
with hair frizzled and pulled over their eyes, 
a la poodle. 

We were tired of people, and wanted to rest; 
so we induced a farmer's wife to count ns among 
her family, and let us share their fresh butter 
and sweet cream. These, and the strawberries, 
and the chickens, were all very nice, but the 
most refreshing sight there was a real genuine 
servant. 

She was a middle-aged woman with horny 
hands, hair touched with gray, and a patient, snd 
expression in her eyes. Her voice was low and 
pleasant, and her smile very winning, although 
she was uncommonly plain, and bore marks of 
an encounter with that destroyer of beauty,— 
the sma!l-pox. 

Catherine—she answered to no such pet name 
as “Katy,” or “Kitty’—always wore a clean, 
well-starched print, with a frill of the same at 
the neck, a checked apron, tied with tape aronnd 
her waist, and her hair was always combed 
smoothly over her forehead. She was one of 
those rare women who can get up a dinner, aud 
then, as if by magic, put herself in perfect order 
to serve at table, 

Catherine was doing donble duty at this time. 
The boy, whose duty it was to milk seven cows 
and feed two hundred hens, had gone home, ill, 
and as the men were all busy in the harvest- 
fields, his work came on her. The farmer had 
gone down to New York to get another man, and 
was expected home the next day. 

That evening, we went out to see Catherine 
milk, and ns we stood beside her and the deli- 
cate buff-colored Jersey cow she was milking, 
we fell into conversation with her. 

She told us she was well acquainted with her 
work, having been a farm-servant in “Heng- 
land.” She thought work lighter and wages 
better here than there, and remarked,— 

“If servants were willing to be like servants 
here, and not be always struggling to look like 
ladies, they might lay by a good bit fora sick 
day, or for old age.”" 

I said that it was cheering to meet one who 
was contented in her lot; upon which she heaved 
adeep sigh, and I saw that it was the same old 
story,—‘‘an aching void,” if no deeper sorrow. 

She did not look up, nor court sympathy, but 
I could not help saying,— 

“I suppose you left your parents behind, and 
yonr brothers and sisterz?”’ 

‘‘No; my parents died when I were a bit of a 
child. My brother died ten years ago.” 

“Well, one sighs for the very green earth of 
his native land," I said. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know about that, ma’am; I 
never think of that, It's just as green and 
sweet here. God’s earth is about the same all 
over;’”’ and again there was a deep, deep sigh. 

We followed Catherine as she bore the shin- 
ing pails into the dairy, and there we met the 
lady of the farm. 

Yes, we mean just that, for she was a lady as 
well as a farmer's wife. She met Catherine 
with a smile, and said,— 

“Be patient one more milking, Catherine. 
The master’s coming to-morrow with a man who 
will be twice the help to you that Joe was.” 

Catherine smiled, and replied, “I'm not 
a-weary, and neither am I impatient, ma'am.” 

We left the brick-floored dairy, and as we 












passed into the sitting-room, I said to the lady, 
“That woman has some great sorrow."" 

“Oh, no; only perhaps a little ‘‘omesick for 
hold Hengland,’”’ was the reply. “She has 
been with me two years, and has never spoken 
of any trouble. 

“I have had my suspicions, however," she 
added, “that she might have a husband some- 
where, although she passes for an old maid. 
The worthy man in our cottage, who has a nice 
home and some money, wanted to marry her, 
last winter, to secure a good mother for his boys. 
But she said, ‘No, that sho’ad no ’eart for mar- 
rying.””” 

When the open wagon came up from the de- 
pot, about sunset next day, we all went to the 
kitchen door to welcome “the master,” and to 
take a peep at the new man. 

Catherine stood in the doorway, the picture of 
neatness. She was dressed in one of her “Heng- 
lish gowns,” in which good-sized cowslips re- 
posed on a ground of refreshing lilac color. 

I complimented her dress, and her high-topped 
comb, and her broad muslin collar, when she 
smiled and replied,— 

“These all were given me at a fair at "ome, 
years agone, and I have worn them but twice, 
Some way, I just felt like dressing up this after- 
noon, Perhaps it was to please you, who have 
spoke so kind to me.” 

“Thank you, Catherine. Here comes the 
wagon. See what a great muscular fellow the 
master has brought!” 

The master gave the reins to one of the hay- 
makers who was just coming in to tea, bade an- 
other to take Timothy’s “box” into the barn- 
chamber, and then he walked into the kitchen 
with his new giant, saying,— 

“Come in and get your supper, so as to feel 
at home, before you go to your room. Cath- 
erine!"” 

Catherine had fled; and the man, who had 
caught a glimpse of her, stood looking at the 
door through which she had vanished, his eyes 
and mouth wide open. 

“Catherine, come now and give your country- 
man a good supper!” called the furmer. 

In 8 moment, she appeared in the doorway, as 
paleas marble; and the great, good-looking, mid- 
die-aged man made a bound for her, and eanght 
her in his arms, and showered kisses — which 
sounded like the report of patent pop-guns—on 
her pale face. 

He then held her off at arms’ -length, and 
cried,— 

“Is it ye, indeed, Catherine, that I thought 
dead, found by a mericle?”’ 

“O Timothy!" gasped Catherine, “I'd long 
thought ye dead in Haustralia!”’ 

“I never set foot on it, sinner as I was to tell 
ye I was goin'!" 

Here we all withdrew from what shonld be a 
strictly private conference. 

That night, Catherine tapped at my door; and 
when admitted, she said, witha courtesy, — 

“T couldn't let ye sleep, ma’am, till I'd ex- 
plained, lest ye might think me an onmodest 
girl that a stranger would dare be kissing. 

“Timothy and me were ’trothed to each other 
at ‘ome, and for four years we were struggling 
to lay up a bit to come to Hamerica with. Iwas 
by natur’ a bit sad, and ’e was the merriest Ind 
in the town. 'E would tease me at times, telling 
me ‘e'd found a fairer nor me, and would marry 
her, and so uged to fret me. 

“But we'd always make up, and ’e'd say 'e 
wouldn't change me for any girl in the land. 
But ‘e’d soon be hat it again. 

“"Etried it once toohoften. He camein, say- 
in’ he was goin’ hoff to Haustralia, and wouldn't 
be back for ten yeara, and bid me farewell, I 
couldn’t bear the mortification, and I made up 
my mind to legve Hengland. 

“When night came, I put my box in the wag- 
oner’s ‘ands, and went to Liverpool, and took 
ship for ‘ere. I halways thought him in Hans- 
tralia, and ’e thought me crazed or dead when I 
was not to be found. But ’e’s suffered enongh, 
poor dear lad. e 

“Aye, though such long years ha’ gone by, 
’e’s never loved another, and ‘is ‘eart is just 
breakin’ wi’ gratitude to God for bringing him 
safe to me. 

“He's promised, solemn as an oath, never to 
tease me more, and I’ve pledged me never to be 
a silly loon, but a wise, sensible woman, worthy 
to be his wife. I've asked leave of the mistress 
to go to the minister with him to-morrow; and 
the master himself offered to drive us over in 
his best wagon.”” 

“But you have no wedding dress,” I said, 

“O dear lady, if I had a thousand o° "em, I'd 
throw them all aside and wear the cowslip gown 
that Timothy gave me at the fair!” 





The next evening, we had a wedding supper 


in the dining-room; and we all waited on Cath- 


erine and Timothy. We gave them wedding-' 
presents, and wished them joy, and made them 
the happiest couple in town. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


CALLED. 


Love called, and baby came to dwell 
A few brief months upon the earth; 
Goul called, and from the earth she went 
To dwell where Love itself had birth, 
EaRt MARBLE. 


SS St 
For the Companion. 


GRANDMA’S FIRST BEAU. 

“Grandma, old Mrs, Lennox says you were 
real pretty when you were young,” said Lena 
Lawrence, as she sat by the side of the still 
comely old lady. 

“Much obleeged to Miss Lennox,” snid grand- 
ma, with a pleasant laugh, for she was a happy, 
genial old lady. ‘I b’lieve I was considered 
pretty good-lookin’ some fifty years ago.”” 

“And she said you had lots of beaux. Did 
you?” 

“Well, I had my share, child, I reckon,” and 
the faint red in her old cheek grew brighter, 
“@ many and a many before I ever saw your 
grandpa. My first beau,—O dear me, how well 
I remember!” And grandma burst into a 
hearty Iaugh that almost brought the tears to 
her eyes. 

“Please tell us all about it?” demanded three 
or four young voices. 

“Well, I s’pose I can, if I try. There wasn 
pretty, fair boy lived in the next farm-houge to 
ours, bout a mileaway. His name was Jede- 
diah. He was ‘bout seventeen when he first 
aspired to the honor of my company. 

“I wasn't much above sixteen myself, jest out 
of long aprons, and like girls now-a-days, I 
s’pose, thought lots more about the beaux than 
Td ought to. 

“One awfully cold night in January, all the 
family was settin in the great kitchen, paring 
apples, when a knock came to the door. Father 
got up and opened it, when in came Jedediah, 
all bundled up, with the exception of his nose, 
which was a peaked one. Father invited him 
in, an’ he soon perched himself on a high chair, 
and began unwindin’ his comforter. That com- 
forter must 'a’ been yards long. I thought he 
never would stop. Then he set there ten min- 
utes without speakin’ a word, till by-and-by he 
burst out with,— 

“Tsay, Hanner, Elk Waters is goin’ to hey a 
little party to-night, and he wanted me to ax 
you.’ 

“I'd like ter go,’ says I, looking sideways 
over to mother, for the little boys was giggling, 
—‘if mother says 0.’ You see, girls and boys 
in them days didn’t go off without asking. 

“‘It's awful cold,’ says mother, ‘ aint it, Jed- 
ediah?’ 

“ ‘Well, not so very, goin’ through the woods.’ 

“Bear seen in them woods,’ said father, his 
Dlue eye twinklin’, ‘and not so long ago, neither.’ 

“Let em come!’ snid Jeddy; we called him 
‘Jeddy’ for short. ‘I wasn’t born in the back- 
woods to be scared of a bear.’ 

“Well,” said father, quite sober-like, ‘if yon 
do meet one, don’t let it run off with my Hanuer.’ 

“And mind you bring her home "fore'leven,’ 
said mother. ‘I don't ’prove of girls of sixteen 
staying out all night to frolics. ‘Now, Hanner, 
wrap up proper warm. It's a desp'rit cold 
wind.’ 

“Well, I puton my new cnliker, with a black 
silk apron, worked in herrin’-bone with pink 
silk, slicked my hair, and was down stairs in 
quick time. Inever felt so grand in my life as 
T did a-hangin’ on Jeddy'’s arm. It makes me 
laugh to think of it, and how I asked him if his 
ma was well in such a patronizing way. Of 
course there was fences to git over, and he let 
me fall at the very fust one. 

“Dear me! how frightened the fellow was! 
Why, he stood there like a spook, and let me 
pick myself up, and then said, over and over, 
‘Oh, aint you hurt? Are you hurt bad? Take 
hold of my arm closer;’ and I snuggled up to his 
jacket again, trying hard not to limp, for I did 
lame my ankle a little. But when I got to the 
old farm-honse, I forgot all about it. All the 
girls and boys were there for miles about, and 
the first thiny I heard was,— 

“Oh, Hanner’s got a beau!’ and I felt kinder 
provoked, and kinder glad. Well, we played 
‘The Weevily Wheat,” and 


“Here stands a young couple, 
J‘ined heart and hand,’ 


an’ ‘Hont the Slipper,’ and lots o’ gaines that 
youngsters don’t think of these times. We 
weren't dressed to kill, with sashes a yard wide 
under our armpits, and we could rnn, and jump, 
and laugh. Why, I’ve seen a young feller who 
had maybe been ordered to redeem a pawn after 











& game of ‘button,’ chase a girl all over an’ out, 


and round a house half-a-dozen times. afore be : 
git a kiss. You'd now-a-days, sich dois < 
were undignified, an’ all that, but I know tt 
girls in my day weren’t half as forward sx 
knowin’ as they are now. 

“Well, "bout ‘leven, we started for home. ané 
we'd got so well acquainted that we talked ‘ct. 
more than when we came. 

“Aint it dark? said I, as we entered the 
thick woods. ‘Nothin’ would tempt me to 2+ 
through here alone. Do you s'pose there's bee: 
any bears here lately?” 

“Course not,’ says Jedediah. ‘If there were 
you needn't be ’fraid "long o’ me,’ and he held 
my arm 40 close that all my fears vanished 
‘What was there to alarm one under the protec. 
tion of such a great strong, manly, fearless fe}- 
low? How I did look up to him! 

“*‘T aint afraid of nothin,’ he went on. ‘None 
o’ the boys ever could scare me. No iatter 
what comes,—any kind of a critter.—I'd protect 
you, Hanner dear. I jest wish there eas a bear 
here! yes, a real live black hear! I'd show you 
how I could defend you” 

“This was getting romantic, wasn't it non? 
I felt so grateful that I tried to think of some- 
thing to say to express my gratitude, when he 
gave a start and a cry,— 

“What's that?’ 

“I pulled the wrappings from my face. and 
there, moving from the trees to the left, was a 
great black somethin’, coming straight town: 
us, 

“‘O Jedediah, I'm afraid,’ said I. my teeth 
beginning to chatter, ‘there isa bear! O dear! 
what shall I do?’ 

“Jest hurry up,’ ses he, and I feit his arm 
tremble. ‘We'll hev to be gittin’ ont of this 
mighty quick,’ and I found he meant it. for | 
couldn't hardly begin to keep up with him 
The way he run was something wonderful for 
so brave a youth, but the quicker we went, the 
quicker came that dreadful bear. At last ms 
valiant protector cried out,— 

“Let go, Hanner, let go!’ 

“"O Jedediah,’ I gasped, ‘don’t run away 
from me;’ and I just hung on tighter, while he 
ran draggin’ me along. Pretty soon he pushed 
me, but I wouldn’t let go. 

“Let go of my arm, Tsay! There's no need 
of both of us being devoured: let go, I say! 
and with that he give a savage pull at my arm, 
and away he went, leaving me ail alone. 

“Well, dear, I couldn’t begin to tell you what 
I suffered. Ican almost realize it thia minnit, 
for all I could think of was howling wolves and 
horrid bears and everything that was terrible 
I knew that black thing, whatever it was, was 
close upon me, for I could hear it breathe. Of 
course I had not stopped Tunning when my 
brave protector left me, but my strength kind‘r 
give ont; I felt faint like, and thought there 
wasn't much light, the atmosphere turned 
Dlacker. Closer and closer the thing came. 

“There was a gieat clump of trees on one side: 
if I could make that, and steal behind it, the 
‘bear’ might pass on. I did gain it, and waited, 
sick with fear. I wonder my hair didn’t tum 
white, as Lord Byron’s did, poor young feller.” 

“It wasn't Lord Byron's, grandma; it was the 
‘Prisoner of Chillon’s;’ Lord Byron only wrote 
about it.” 

“O, did he? well, it’s all right whichever way. 
Tclung hold of the trees, trembling all over, 
and the thing did go past. Gals, I did hope it 
would ketch Jedediah, and eat him all up, I was 
so angry and mortified and frightened. Well, 
pretty soon I stole out. The ‘bear’ had gone 
deeper into the woods, but I knew where I was, 
on the open road leading to the louse, which 
was only about half a mile away. I suppose 
the sound of my feet attracted the critter, for I 
soon found out that it was after me agen, and 
then there was a race. 

“Screaming at the top of My voice, ‘Father! 
help! murder!’ I flew on, and on flew the critter 
behind me. Pretty soon, I saw the light of the 
house. The front door was open, and father 
and mother were coming out, and I screamed 
louder and ran faster, my voice growing more 
and more hysterical, till at last I fell into father's 
arms, gasping, — 

“The bear! the bear!’ 

“T guess I didn't really sense anything till 
daylight. They were all frightened half to 
death, and old fat Doctor Baily was standin’ 
over me, and mother rubbing my hands and 
cryin’, and father walkin’ the floor, and, O dear! 
but it was dreadful. 

“Where is it—the bear? I asked, weakly. 
‘Did it hurt father? did he shoot it? 

“The bear, dear, was only Pet, your black 
pony,’ said my mother, soothingly. I turned 
my face to the wall. Had I undergone all that 











anguish for poor innocent Pet? | felt as if I 
never wanted to see anybody again. 


T remem- 
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bered now that Jedediah had left the bars 
down where the pasture communicated with the 
woods, because his lands were xo cold, the 
coward! and our pet pony, who would follow 
any of the family, had been straying round 
there, and got over; then she recognized me. 

“Father was very angry with Jedediah, and 
in fact, when the story got round, folks Jaughed 
at him so, that he had to leave the place, for no 
matter where he went, somebody was sure to 
ask him,— 

** ‘Seen any bears lately, Jedediah?” 

‘And that was my first experience with beaux 
and bears.”” 





40+ — -- 
For the Companion. 
THE BLACK WOLVES OF PUGET 
SOUND. 

During the first four or five years that we tilled a 
farm on Cedar Creek, in Washington Territory, we 
were troubled a great deal by wolves, and by “wild 
dogs” from the Indian villages. There was no profit 
in raising sheep, or stock of any kind, on account of 
the depredations of these animals. 

Nor could horses be safely left in the pasture. 
The best horse we ever had while thege was “ham- 
strung” by wolves. And it was hardly safe for a 
man, even, to be out at certain times of the year, 
expecially at night. 

My brother Hanson, then seventeen years old, and 
myself, came very near losing our lives, one night 
in November. We were returning from a merry- 
mak ing, at a neighboring settler’s house, six or seven 
miles from our own place. 

But I will first tell of an adventure which we had 
with a black wolf one evening, the summer before, 
in our very yard. It was between sunset and dark, 
and we were milking in the cow-house. 

Joined to the cow-house was a corral, or pen, with 
a high fence round it. The fence was of strong 
stakes, driven into the ground, and was seven or 
eight feet high. The stakes were sharpened at the 
top, set close, and laced together with birch withes. 

A door opened from the cow-house into the cor- 
ral, and there was also a gate leading into it from 
the pasture outside. The gate was as high as the 
fence, but of late it had been propped open, a set of 
light bars having been put in place of it. 

The calves—four of them—were out in the corral, 
where they had their drinking-troughs, and we had 
just given them their milk and porridge. One, how- 
ever, was not weaned, and we had turned the cow 
out to it; and she stoud calmly chewing her cud, her 
lead pointed into one corner, while the calf sucked. 

As [have said, we were milking inside. Getting 
up to change pails, I chanced to glance out of the 
little window-hole, and saw a black wolf standing 
just outside the bars. He was looking in at the 
calves, and they were staring at him, without seem- 
ing to be much afraid. 

As I looked, the wolf jumped the bars, and sprang 
at one of the calves. At that, the cow in the corner 
turned her head, and I never saw so sudden a trans- 
formation in any creature as took place inher. Her 
cud flew out of her mouth, and with a frightful 
bawling, she plunged at the animal on the instant. 

The wolf turned and ran round the yard once or 
twice, then jumped ont at the bars and stood facing 
her. The cow reached her head over the top bar, 
and shook her horns at him. 

The wolf now began to move towards the bara, 
first at one end, then at the other, and watching his 
chance, he leaped in again past the cow. 

‘Then round the corral they flew, till the cow once 
more drove him out. The wolf leaped in and the 
cow drove him out three or four times, while Hanse 
and I stood watching them through the window- 
hole. Then I started to get the gun, but Hanse 
said,— 

“Hold on. Wait till he jumps in again. We'll 
slip out back, run round the corral and shut the 
gate. ‘Then we shall have him!" 

‘As the corral was too high for the wolf to jump it, 
that was what we did. We rau out quickly, shut 
the gate and propped it to, then ran back into the 
cow-house and looked out again. 

Cow, wolf and calves, were going furiously round 
the pen. The cow fairly barked, and the calves 
bawled from terror. They were all going round 
and round, the wolf dodging, snapping, and doing 
his best to keep from under the cow's feet. 

Then we seized two oak stanchions, and opening 
the door, sprang ont to take a hand in the battle. 
But the old cow was so crazy she did not knowa 
man froma wolf, and she would dash headlong at 
us as fiercely ax she would at him. In trying to 
dodge her, one of the calves’ heads struck me in the 
back, and knocked ine more than ten feet. 

Before I could get up, the cow and wolf both ran 
over me. It was the most exciting and dangerously 
lively place I was ever in. We were glad to get out 
of it and to let them gc. 

But the wolf at last became sick of being raced 
round the corral, and ‘turning savagely, jumped at 
the cow's nose. He seized it through the gristle, 
and after a smart tussle, threw her to the ground. 

At that, Hanse and I sallied out again and at- 
tacked the wolf with our stanchion-poles. The 
brate backed into a corner, showing his teeth and 
snarling; but he was so out of breath that he could 
do nothing more; and paying on to him with the 
poles, we soon killed him. 

It was a large black wolf, long and gaunt, as they 
all are, and stood fully three feet high. 

The cow presently got up, and seemed not much 
if any burt; and then it was not long till the calf 


was sucking again. But before nine o'clock, that 
calf was dead. The milk seemed to have been enven- 
omed, and was poison. 

Ithink that the wolves in that section sometimes 
ran mad, like dogs, and perhaps more frequently 
than dogs. On several occasions, we saw at a dis- 
tance, running in the woods, wolves which behaved 
as if rabid. 

And once, in the month of April, while three 
neighbors of ours were sitting, talking and smok- 
ing, one evening, in an unfinished house which they 
were building, a brindled wolf leaped headlong in 
through one of the spaces left for windows, and flew 
at them with every appearance of madness. 

The beast would undoubtedly have bitten some of 
them, had not a dog belonging to one of the men 
sprung upon him. A frightful scuffle followed, 
which was only brought to an end by one of the 
party knocking the wolf on the head with an adze. 
The dog was much bitten, and three days after, 
showed such manifest symptoms of hydrophobia as 
led his master to shoot him. 

Poisoning wild antwals with strychnine is a cruel 
mode of thinning them off; but as the country there- 
abouts would be worthless for atock-raising till the 
wolves were destroyed, strychnine was used for that 
purpose. 

Sometimes, when we had been killing a hog, or a 
beef creature, or had shot an elk, we would take 
the entrails and all the refuse ment out toa rocky 
knoll fn our cleared pasture, about a hundred rods 
from the house, and there strew it about, having 
first “prepared” it with the poison. 

This knoll was up thirty or forty rods from the 
creek. Some of the brutes would be pretty sure to 
scent the fresh meat before morning; and us soon as 
they had eaten of it, they would start for water. 
Next morning, we generally found them dead along 
by the creek. 

One morning, late in November, after laying out 
a bountiful supply of “prepared meat,” the night 
before, we found seven wolves and a black-footed 
raccoon dead upon the water's edge. 

And some of those were the handsomest wolves [ 
have ever seen,—great shaggy, beautifully “cloud- 
ed” brutes. One, I remember, was a splendidly 
tinted “dusky” wolf. His hair was thick and long, 
and fairly sparkled in the cold sun-rays that morn- 
ing when we picked him up. We made some “nob- 
by” coats from these skins. 

But the most of the wolves that came about us 
there were either black or very dark - brindled. 
These clouded and dusky ones we supposed were 
crosses of the black and gray wolves. Generally, 
the wolves of this region are large, bony and fierce. 
None of the settlers’ dogs was a match for them. 

The Indians of the Territory have some odd-look- 
ing dogs, which the settlers think were once wolves, 
or were bred from wolves. One of the Clallams who 
used to sometimes come to our house had 2 good- 
sized brindled-gray dog, with a sharp nose and prick 
ears; but the oddest thing about him was his tail, 
which was not more than six inches long, but as 
broad as a man’s hand. We called them trowel- 
tailed dogs. 

These same Clallams have also a white dog, with 
long fine, curly hair, which they shear off every 
spring, and make into blankets. 

T remember that, one day, an Indian called with a 
reddish dog, that had very short legs, but n body 
that was all of # yard in length. When running at 
a little distance off, It looked like n huge caterpillar. 

‘The Indians about the Sound lost a great many 
dogs by feeding them so much on salmon every 
spring. The settlers never allow their dogs to eat 
raw salmon if they can keep them from it. 

‘When Hanse and I were chased,—which is what I 
was going to tell about,—we had been to a “uuutton 
feast’? at the house of a neighbor named Sewell, 
who lived on the creek, six or seven miles above us. 

Sewell had shot two mountain sheep a few days 
before, and invited in the neighboring settlers to 
have a taste of his mutton. For nobody knows how 
much we all used to pine for mutton and lamb dur- 
ing those first few years there, before we began to 
keep sheep. These mountain sheep, or goats, when 
fat, were very good mutton. 

‘There was a dance and general good time. Hanse 
and I did not start for home till near midnight. We 
both rode one horse,—a large work-horse that we 
had brought up from California,—a good, steady, 
clever old creature, but slow. He did not mind 
carrying double, so long as we let him take his own 
time for it. 

The trail led through a country of this sort, first 
up a long slope, intersected by gulches, then over a 
high “divide,” and down another long slope, to the 
interval where we had made our farm. 

We had come about a mile from Sewell's place. 
It was starlight, and not so very dark. I sat in 
front and held the bridte, Hanse behind with the 
gun. We usually carried a gun when out nights. 

‘As we plodded along, I thonght I saw something 
black moving beside a large rock that stood by the 
path, four or five rods ahead. 

“Hanse, what’s that?” and pulled up a little. 

“Nothing but a black stump,” said Hanse. 

“It isn’t astump. Isaw it move. Shoot at it.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said he. “It will scare Jack 
to fire.” 

‘We started on, but I kept my eye on the black ob- 
ject. It did not stir now. Being partly in the 
shadow of the rock and a fir brash, I could not 
well make it out, even when we lind got within 
twenty feet of it. 

But it was a black wolf, and when we came up 
alongside, the brute jumped and snapped his teeth 





as loud as if they had beena whip. I don’t know 


whether he jumped at the horse or at me, but his 
head came with considerable force against the 
horse's shoulder, close to my leg; and when he taw- 
bled back, he set up a how! that made the whole 
country echo. 

Jack sheered and started to run. As quick as he 
could, Hanse cocked the gun and fired at the wolf, 
but probably missed the anim 

We let the horse go, and Hanse tried to put an- 
other charge in the gun as we rode along. He poured 
in the powder right out of the horn, and holding the 
horn in his hand against the barrel, began to ram 
downawad. But just then the horse stumbled over 
a log, and came near falling headlong. The pow- 
der-horn dew out of Hanse's hand, and the ramrod 
was broken short off. 

Before we were fairly going again, I saw the wolf 
coming like a black streak, and after it another. 

‘They both went past us, and drew up beside the 
trail, seventy-five or a hundred yards ahead, and 
there they waited. 

When we came up, they both jumped and snapped, 
then stood and howled. 

We had gone but a few yards further, however, 
when they both came flying at Jack’s heels, to ham- 
string him. We yelled at them, and Hanse swung 
the gun and beat them back; but we saw still an- 
other one away behind, yelping at every leap. 

We began to be really frightened then, for we 
knew that if a large number of the brates were to 
gather, they wonld pull Jack down in spite of us. 
Once they get hold ot a horse’s fetlock, they will 
hang like leeches, and often they jump and selzea 
horse by the nose. 

Near the top of the divide there was a large cedar 
stump that had been burned out hollow. It wasa 
great smutty shell, as much as ten feet across, and 
fifteen or twenty feet high, except in one place on 
the side next the roxd, where it was burned down 
to not over five or six feet from the ground. 

There were a great many such stubs, but this one 
happened to stand close to the trail. 

“What if we should try that stump, and let Jack 
go?” Hanse exclaimed. 

It seemed our best course, and I reined the horse 
to the foot of the stump. We both clambered on to 
it, then gave Jack a slap with the gun-stock to send 
him on. 

‘We dropped down inside the stump, and heard 
our horse go off at full run, over the top of the di- 
vide and down the slope beyond, the three wolves 
after him. 

We could hear other wolves, however, howling at 
a distance; but for a time, we thought we had given 
them the slip. We were mistaken, however. Soon 
one came racing along, then stopped for a moment, 
howled, and leaped up outside the stub so high that 
we caught a glimpse of his head. 

The next time he jumped, Hanse gave him a blow 
with the gun-stock. At that, the brute howled the 
louder; and pretty soon, two or three more came 
along. 

First one, then another of them, began to jump up 
outside. But it was too high, and whenever their 
heads came in sight, we would hit them with the 
gun-butt. 

They finally got tired of this and went off. Either 
these, or others, came back several times, and we 
heard them howling near by for two or three hours. 

We did not venture to climb out of our stump till 
it was broad daylight. Before we got home, we inet 
father and our next neighbor, Mr. Dunham, look- 
ing along the trail as if expecting to find something. 

We did not wonder that our folks had been greatly 
alarmed about us, and that they expected to find 
our well-picked bones beside the road. 

Jack bad escaped from the wolves, though they 
had scarred his legs somewhat, and reached home. 
It was very nataral, therefore, that the folks should 
feel almost sure that the wolves had eaten us. 


2 
“WHEEL AND WHOA.” 


The teamster whistles, and laughs, and sings, 
Ax he passes to and fro; 

But he must be sad, because his life 
In full of wheel aiid whoa.— Fulton Times. 


——_+o+___ 
A VISIT TO PITCAIRN ISLAND. 


By Capt. Samuel 0. Jordan. 

Tn the midat of the Southern Pacific Ocean, 3,800 
miles south from San Francisco, and 3,000 miles 
west from the coast of Peru, lies the little solitary 
island of Pitcairn, celebrated aa being the home of 
the descendants of the mutineers of the English 
ship Bounty. 

The Bounty had been sent out by the English Gov- 
ernment to bring plants of the bread-fruit tree to 
its West Indian posseasions. One thousand plants 
had been collected, and at the time of the mutiny 
were in pots on board the ship, with bulbs and seeds 
of other tropical plants peculiar to the Pacific isl- 
ands, and the ship was returning homeward. 

It was then that the crew arose, and after setting 
their commander and most of his officers adrift in 
one of the boats, returned to Otaheite, where some 
of their number chose to remain. The others, how- 
ever, taking with them some of the native women 
for wives, brought the ship to this fertile but lonely 
and almost inaccessible island, where they landed 
everything that could be saved, and finally broke 
the vessel up to hide all traces of their guilt. 

And here those inutineers lived for many years; 
and here to-lay are many of their descendants; the 
others having removed, some years ago, in an Eng- 
lish man-of-war, to Norfolk Island. 

It was in November, 1878, that | visited this island. 
At daylight one morning it was close at hand, loom- 











ing up nearly a thonsand feet above the sea. The 





islanders had already seen us, though it was bat 5 
o'clock, A. M., and a small sail-boat was coming 
towards us. 

When about a mile and a half from the island, we 
hove the ship to, and presently the boat came within 
hail. The first words were,— 

“Is that you, Capt. Jordan? We have been wait- 
ing for you more than a year.” 

A brother ship-master had told them the year 
previously that I intended stopping there; but the 
winds had not then been favorable to my doing 0. 

The boat contained the Governor of the island, 
and some ten of the principal islanders,—fine-look- . 
ing fellows they were. Their boat was half loaded 
with fruit,—oranges, pineapples, bananas, etc. 

The Governor insisted upon our going ashore, and. 
accompanied by my wife, daughter and son, we ac- 
cepted the invitation. On our way, the islanders 
struck up “Pull for the shore,” with voices that 
were surprisingly rich in tone. 

There is no anchorage, and the surf beats heavily 
all around the island. We caught a ducking while 
landing; but the water was warm and we rather 
enjoyed it. We were obliged to climb—by slippery 
paths—the steep mountain-side. My wife was as 
sisted by one of the ladies who came to meet us, 
and I helped myself with the boat-hook. 

After some hard walking, and plenty of rests to 
get breath, we finally arrived on level ground, six 
hundred feet above the sea, and soon came to the 
little village of about twenty houses, where we re- 
ceived a right royal welcome. 

The whole population had turned ont to meet us; 
and I shall long remember the kind reception they 
gave us. Refreshments were offered, dry clothing 
tendered, and the Governor sent off the young men, 
some to climb cocoanut trees, others to dig sweet 
potatoes, and others for chickens and eggs to send 
off to the ship. 

Everything about the houses was neat and tidy, 
and the little church that was nearly hid by the rich 
foliage of the orange, palm and bread-fruit trees, 
had just been enlarged, having received the finish- 
ing touches only the day previons. Simeon Young, 
the pastor, or “parson and schoolmaster” as he 
called himself,—and who, by the way, is a most 
courteous gentleman,—accompanied us all about 
the island. 

We sat down in the cosey little church, and while 
one of the young ladies played on the organ, the 
others sang several Moody and Sankey hymns very 
finely. The church is also used for a school-house, 
and black-boards are placed here and there, on one 
of which I noticed a Moody and Sankey tune, from 
which the children had been tanght to sing. 

Mr. Young informs me that all on the island are 
Christians. Services are held every morning in the 
church, and twice on the Sabbath; also a Bible 
class Wednesday afternoons. 

No profane language has ever been heard on the 
island by the present inhabitants. When I greeted 
one of the young ladies by saying, “Bless my soul, 
my dear! Iam glad to meet you,” her mother said,— 

“Captain, that is rather strong language; I am 
afraid it will lead to phrases not quite so choice!” 

The island probably contains about 16,000 acres, 
and it is one dense mass of verdure, from the high- 
est peak to the shore. Almost every imaginable 
shrub, tree and vine of tropical growth is there 
found, among which are the cottonwood, the huge 
banyan, and the cocoanut palm. Oranges are in 
such abundance that they Hie under the trees and 
decay there. 

There are also rose-trees, fig-trees, coffee, plan- 
tains, plantations of sweet potatoes and yams, and 
chevimoya, sald to be one of the most delicious 
fruits in existence. 

With all these delicious fruits and vegetables, and 
with an abundance of fine fish about the island, 
poultry running wild, goats, kids, sheep and pigs, 
the islanders have little to wish for. 

Out of the fibre of the pineapple they make a nice 
cloth, and of the palm-leaves they make some very 
fine mats, baskets, etc. The weather is, asa rule, 
very fine, the climate delightful, without any ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. 

Almost the only thing that the people are denied 
ia communication with the outside world. Some- 
times they do not have a visit from a ship for six 
months; and then only for a few hours. 

Gov. J. Russel McRoy is a young man, about 
thirty years old. His wife, the great-grand-daughter 
of John Adams, one of the original mutineers, is a 
very well-informed Indy; Simeon Young, her father, 
aged fifty-five years, is of the third generation, and 
the oldest male on the island. Mrs. Mills, aged 
eighty-eight years, is the oldest person, and the only 
one living of the second generation. 

There are at present ninety-one souls, thirteen 
adult males, nineteen females, and fifty-nine hoys 
and girls under sixteen years of age, all of them 
nearly related by marriage. They are all nearly 
white, and speak nothing but English; though I de- 
tected a Kanaka word occasionally. 

A few years ago the whole of the islanders were 
removed to Norfolk Island, on account of the island 
being over-populated, but some of them became 
homesick and wished to return to their old home. 
Some forty did return, and have increased already 
to their present number, ninety-one. They all seem 
to be contented, though several have friends at 
Norfolk Island whom they long to see. 

There are no wild animals, but they are ver: 
tronbled with rats, that eat their sugar-cane and 
aweet potatoes, Mra. Young says that they at- 
tempted to destroy the rate by breeding cats, but 
the cats, too, became a nuisance, and in their turn 
destroyed the chickens and young ducks, 
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On the island may be found almost every 
tropical luxury. The geranium and rose are on 
every hand, the former in multitudes, higher 
than one’s head. Water of excellent quality is 
abandant. Springs are found everywhere trick- 
ling down the mountain sides. Formerly there 
were plenty of cattle, but they have all been 
killed off, and herds of gonts and sheep are kept 
instead, and almost as well meet the wants of the 
islanders. 

The island has its rainy season, and it rains 
more or less every month of the year. Fog- 
clonds, driven from the sea by the wind, often 
strike against the high land and produce gentle 
showers, hence the luxuriance of the vegetation. 

Indigo, coffee and cotton 
grow, but are little culti- 
vated, the islanders confin- 
ing themselves more to 
the growth of the necessa- 
ries of life. Near the south- 
east part of the island isa 
little stream, the banks of 
which are completely cov- 
ered with orange trees, 
over-laden with fruit. 

Apples do not seem to 
flourish, and pears have not. 
been tried. A great vari- 
ety of fish are caught 
around the island. Some- 
times turtle are caught. 
Sea-birds lay their eggs in 
the clefts of the rocks, but 
few are gathered. Very 
few birds or beasts of prey, 
caterpillars or anything of 
the sort, are met with, but 
whole hosts of rats, a8 be- 
fore mentioned, infest the 
island, devouring sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, 
etc. 

The soil is rich and productive, and produces 
amidst the dales and valleys herbage of the 
moet beantiful colors,—in fact, the whole island 
is a jungle of fruit, trees and flowers. 

The young boys and girls were all very shy, 
and I could not get them to talk. They all at- 
tend school daily, but on our visit had a holiday, 
and made the sunny woods ring with their 
laughter. 


After partaking of some refreshments we 


started for the beach accompanied by the whole 
population, men, women and children. At every 
turn in the path leading to the shore, was a bas- 
ket londed with fruit, that was picked up by 
some of the boys, and as we descended single 
file, almost everybody had something in their 
aris for us,—either a bunch of bananas, a 
chicken, or a basket of oranges,—and when we 
finally arrived at the foot of the mountain, we 
had two large boat-loads of fruit, fowl and veg- 
etables. 

After a hand-shaking all round, we once more 
plunged through the surf, this time without a 
wetting, and accompanied by some of the isl- 
anders, quite a number of them young Indies. 





IN THE SUBF. 


We returned to the ship and soon after bade 
them farewell. 

The only landing-place on this island is at the 
northeast point, and the surf is sometimes so 
high that boats cannot land at all. The weather 
at such times, however, is fine and the wind 
light, and there ix no apparent cause for such an 
extraordinary phenomenon. 

Ships going to stop at Pitcairn’s for refresh- 


ments can heave to about a mile off the north- 
ern part of the isiand, in perfect safety. Flour, 
beef, ship-bread, tea, butter, hams, men’s cloth- 
ing, calico, knives, fizh-hooks, etc., etc., can be 
readily exchanged for a good supply of potatoes, 
yams, pumpkins, and all kinds of fruit. 











THE BOYS’ PRESENTS. 


We left all the books we could spare, and late 
files of papers and magazines. They are very 
glad to have ships stop, and are the most hospi- 
table people I ever met 


mit ne eee. 


THE NEW KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
Late in June an event took place which may 
have very serious results on future European 
+events. This was the deposition of Ismail 
Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt, by command of 
the Sultan, and the placing of his son, Tewfik 
Pasha, in his stead, on the Egyptian throne. 
This action of the Sultan was due to the influ- 
{ence of the great European powers, and expe- 
cially of England, France and Germany; who, 
angered by the course of Ismail in dismissing | 
his European advisers, and thus imperilling the} 
payment of the interest due to his European 
creditors, were resolved to deprive him of his; 
power. 


his father, who was educated in Paris, and is, in 
manner and character, more of a European 
than an Egyptian, Tewfik was brought up and 
tutored entirely at the palace at Cairo. He was 
fond of study, and grew up to be both modest 
and intelligent. In Egypt he is very popular, 
although he is rather of a retiring than a social 
disposition. But he is endowed with a firm 
will, and is said to be even obstinate in disposi- 
tion. 

Tewfik is liberal in his religious views, though 
a Mohammedan, like all his family and his new 
subjects. In private conduct, he is above re- 
proach. While his father Ismail has availed 
himself of the Mohammedan custom to take to 
himself four wives, Tewfik has been content 
with one. He married, at the age of twenty- 
two, a beautiful Egyptian girl, the daughter of 
a noble, and has one little son. 

In personal appearance, the young khedive 
has a decidedly Oriental face, with regular Cir- 
cassian features, derived doubtless from his 
mother, who was of that race. He has a square 
head, a solid, thickset form, dark lustrous eyes 
and thick, straight black hair, and his bearing 
is that of a thoughtful and sensible man. 

It is not unlikely that Tewfik’s career may be 
a stormy one; and it remains to be seen how he 
will conduct himself in his new and certainly 
very difficult position. 

He ascends, not an independent throne, but a 
throne dominated both by the Sultan, who still 
claims anthority over Egypt, and by the Euro- 
pean powers. His kingdom, indeed, is little 
more than a dependency. He must obey what 
he is ordered to do by others. He must admit 
foreign advisers into his cabinet, and must take 
their advice and submit to their action; and in 
his conrts of justice, he must permit English and 
French judges to sit. 

= 46, 
For the Companion, 


SONG. 


The planets rise and set. 

‘Though clouds hide the firmament; 
They neither change nor forget, 

But move by divine consent. 


Each weed, year in and ont, 

Joasoins though no one heeds; 

Follows in leaf and xpront, 
Wherever the xeason leds, 


Ench snowflake knows its niche 

In the drift by cold winds blown; 
Each mother-bird knows which 

Of all the broods 18 her own, 














-—+ 
FOIBLES OF GREAT MEN. 

Walpole, the statesman whose brains and brib- 
ing established the Honse of Hanover on the 
Bnitish throne, used to say of the pretended pa- 
triots who snpported him, ‘‘All these men have 
their price."” He had to deal with a venal age, 
and found place and gold much more persuasive 





Ismail Pasha, who thus loses his crown after a 
reign of tifteen years, has done much to improve ! 
the material condition of his Egyptian realm. | 
He has built railroads, ports and harbors; he has} 
established a considerable navy; he has given | 
his aid to the completion of that great modern! 
work, the Suez Ca- | 
nal, and he has 
gone far towards 
abolishing slavery 
in his dominions ; 
He has extended 
those dominions, 
moreover, a long 
distance south- 
ward, along the val- 
ley of the Nile. 

On the other 
hand, Ismail Pasha 
has been lavishly 
extravagint, faith- 
lexx to his promises, 
reckless in conduct, 
luxurious in his 
style of living, cru- 
elly oppressive in 
forcing taxes from 
his poverty-strick- 
en peuple, and gen- 
erally, a capricious, 
despotic and selfish 
ruler, Having 
raised loans to car- 
ry out his public 
improvements, and 
to minister to his 
self-indulgent tastes, he involved himself in debt 
to Europeans to snch an extent that England 
and France compelled him to accept European 
ministers of finance and public works; and it 
was his dismissal of these ministers, and his re- 
fusal to pay the interest on his loans, that 
brought about his downfall, 

His son and successor, Tewfik Pasha, is a 














promising young man of twenty-seven. Unlike 


than arguments and patriotism. This fact made 
him cynical. 

But Lord Melbourne, who served for many 
years as a leader in English politics, used to say 
that his long tenure of office had made him 
think better of mankind. Pitt, according to, 
Wilberforce,” had arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion, and the era in which he lived would not be 
classed as the purest epoch of British history. 

We do not believe in this ‘All men have their 
price’’ theory of political human nature. Yet, 
on the other hand, we know that few men are 
without their weaknesses, These may provoke 
asmile from the unthinking, who have not ob- 
served what powerful factors little things are in 
determining success or failure. 

Men's vanity, or their self-consciousness, or 
their love of approbation, not unfrequently mar 
their fortunes. We had this fact recalled while 
running through Professor Matthew's entertain- 
ing book on “Oratory and Orators."” 

Erskine, the most eloquent of English advo- 
cates, being a very vain man, was morbidly 
sensitive to any appearance of inattention from 
the court or even from the spectators in the 
conrt-room. An opposing attorney once used 
this weakness of the orator for the advantage of 
his (the attorney's) client. 

The case was of such a nature as to beget the 
expectation that ErskIne would make one of his 
thrilling addresses to the jury. The shrewd, 
unscrupulons attorney hired a sleepy-headed 
man to plant himself beneath the judge’s seat 
and directly opposite where the eloquent lawyer 
was wont to stand while speaking to the court 
and jury. 

The fellow had received his instructions, and 
just as Erskine was working np a most impas- 
sioned climax, the hind made a hideons grim- 
ace, expressive of weariness. Erskine was con- 
fused, hesitated, stammered, and the climax w: 
ruined. 

Recovering himself, the advocate went on, 
Soon he made one of those impressive pauses, 
so effective in oratory, when well and timely 











done. The fellow destroyed its effect by a fear- 
ful yawn. 

The peroration was splendid,—jadge, jurr 
and spectators listened in breathless silence. 
Suddenly, the orator was staggered by a spore 
so loud that the ushers cried, “Silence in court!” 
‘This last attack was too much for the vain, self- 
conscious orator. He abroptly sat down, and 
left hie speech unfinished. 

A worse failure ruined Erskine in the House 
of Commons, Again its cause was the man’s 
vanity, 2 weakness which is the little fox that 
has spoiled many an oratorical and political 
vine, 

When he rose to make his maiden speech, 
Pitt moved over to a table, and took up a pen, as 
if to make notes fora reply. Listening intently 
for a few minutes, he suddenly threw pen and 
paper on the floor, and with a contemptuous 
smile went back to his seat, 

Erskine’s voice faltered; he hesitated, and. 
though the most voluble of orators, stammered 
through a much shorter xpeech than he had in- 
tended to deliver, and sat down,—a failure. He 
never recovered from Pitt's real or feigned ex- 
pression of disdain. 

The moral of these two congpicuons failures 
should not be overlooked by the youthful az- 
pirants after oratorical power. If Erskine had. 
on either of these occasions, been more possessed 
by his subject than by his vanity, he would 
have rushed over the malicious obstacles which 
tumbled him flat on the ground. 

An advocate more anxious to impress the jury 
with his cause, than with his fame as an orator: 
a statesman less nervous about the reception of 
himself than about the adoption of hiz ideas, 
would in their headlong earnestness have swept 
away such petty obstacles, as the avalanche 
‘sweeps away the village which bars its mighty 


rush. 
——_+o-—____ 


A TRUE TRAGEDY. 

In an upper room of a dwelling in Philadelphia, 

A month or two ago, John M—, long known in the 
West and South as the great Mississippi gambler, 
lay dying, He was the foremost type of a clans fast 
becoming extinct. 
; Tn appearance, he was a quiet, modest gentleman, 
unobtrusive, but fastidious in dress (M——‘s clothes 
were made for him in London for twenty years), 
cool, stoical as a red Indian, no matter what the 
emergency; and his profession, that of ruining other 
men. 

The man, it is said, never played for less than 
‘ thousands. He contined his operations to carde un- 
, til a favorite Loat, the Natchez, ran a race with the 
R. E. Lee frou New Orleans to St. Louis. He bet 
| all that he was worth on her. 

For tive days and nights, the gambler remained on 
deck, betraying his excitement in no other way. 
The Natchez was beaten, and the man was ruined. 
He went to the bar and took his tirat and last glass 
of liquor. 

M—"s wife, an innocent country girl from Ohio, 
died of a broken heart, after a wretched, shame- 
ful life with him. She left one child, a boy, and 
this boy M—— sent away, that he might never know 
what manner of man his father was. The lad was 
educated in the best schools in Europe. But when 
the hardenei, cold-blooded old man came to die, his 
heart cried out for his son. He found him a prac- 
tising physician, told him his story, and was nursed 
by him until his death. But the gambler neither 
repented nor altered. Even when the death-rattle 
was in his throat, he cried, “I lay you five to one 
that 1 last antil morning.” 

A similar story was told in the reports of the New 
York police courta lately. A lady, young, well-bred 
and modest, the wife of an officer in the army, com- 
plained to the police of a drunken, disreputable 
woman, who hung about her house, watching it. 

The wor was arrested. Brought face to face 
with the complainant, she cried out in an agony,— 

“Why, child, [am your mother!” 

The lady, greatly agitated, stated that it might be 
true. Her mother, she said, had placed her in a 
private school when she was an infant, and sapport- 
ed her until her marriage, but had always refused 
to see her. 

“I did not want you to live like me.” 


———+e+—____ 


A HINT FOR THE SUMMER. 

Here is a simple instance of how industry and good 
sense make something out of nothing in the world. 

Two young men living on the Virginia coaxt occn- 
pied their leisnre moments in the «pring in building 
a little house fourteen by sixteen feet, out of the 
drift-wood which had accumulated on the beach. 

It was solidly built, but cost nothing beyond the 
glass for the windows, the hinges of the door, and. 
the nails used in holding the drift-wood together. 
It stood on a headland of sand overlooking the sea. 
‘The spring tides came up within a few feet of the 
door. 

The actual cost of this house was about four dol- 
lars, The young men sold it for forty dollars toa 
farmer, who rented it for six dollars per mouth toa 
couple of Inds who chose to spend their college va- 
cation in the enjoyment of ont-door life instead of 
going with their families to a fashionable watering- 
place. 
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The lads slung hammocks at night in which to 
sleep, and cooked with a kerosene stove which cost 
them five dollars. Like Dame Quickly, they washed, 
baked, brewed, did all themselves. They shot snipe 
and mallard; fished; and learned for the first time 
in their lives the use of their hands. 

They were delicate boys, brought up with books. 
Their brains had probably been worked too hard, 
but now they suddenly discovered that they had 
muscles. They geologized and botanized for wiles 
up and down the coast, coming home at night to 
their cabin and cookery with a keen enjoyment and 
appetite which they had never known before. 

These boys went home strong and sound in body, 
and with a new love for Nature which they will 
never lose. No money could estimate the value of 
the little cabin to them. 

We heartily recommend these simple ways of 
spending the summer to earnest, well-intentioned, 
judicious boys. Any such lad can find some such 
place for himself,—a place that will be cheap, and 
by using the advice of his parents and more experi- 
enced friends, and his own common-sense, will 
prove healthy, and bring him directly down to his 
own resources and to natural conditions of life. 


——+or—____. 


A CAUTIOUS DUTCHMAN. 

An anecdote illustrative of the exceasive caution 
which characterizes certain men is told of Dickey 
Riker, an eccentric Recorder of New York City, 
some sixty years ago. Among the emoluments of 
his office was the shilling-fee for attesting an affida- 
vit. There were many bad shilling-pieces then in 
circulation, and Dickey’s caution led him to add to 
the usual formula of the oath as follows: 

“You swear that this affidavit to which you have 
signed your name is true, to the best of your knowl- 
edge and belief, and that this is a good shilling, so 
help you God!” 

Dickey was of Dutch extraction, which fact asso- 
ciates the anecdote with one told of another Dutch 
magistrate, the Landrost of Potchefstrom, South 
Africa. 

One day a semi-Christianized Kafir couple came 
to the Dutchman's house, from the country, to be 
“spliced.” The bridegroom, that he might be suita- 
bly dressed on his wedding-day, had obtained the 
loan of a hat from one storekeeper, and a pair of 
boots from another. Thus elegantly arrayed he 
was married by the Landrost, who then discovered 
that the happy bridegroom had not a cent where- 
with to pay his fees. 

The magistrate was equal to the emergency. He 
refused to give the bride up, until hix fees were 
paid. The bridegroom begged, with piteous appeals, 
for his wife, but the phlegmatic Dutchman was ob- 
durate. “No pay, no bride,” he answered to all 





petitions. 

‘That day the stolid storekeepers of Potchefstrom 
were excited by a Katir, in a hat and a pair of boots, 
going from store to store frantically begging for a 
small sum to make up 15s. wherewith to take his 
wife from a hard-hearted old Dutchman. The Kafir 
got the sum. 
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A REPELLING MANNER. 

John Quincy Adams was a great man. He loved 
his country and served it well. But one familiar 
with his life, a noble one on the whole, is disturbed 
by the melancholy reflection that it mighthave been 
nobler, had not the man been marred by certain 
personal defects. 

One of these was his cold, unsynipathetic manner. 
He never tried to conciliate. An anecdote illus- | 
trates why it was that many felt an antipathy to the 
man while they admired the statesman. 

In 1824, while Mr. Adams was running for the 
Presidency, he attended a cattle-show at Worcester, 
Mass. His political friends were anxious that he 
should meet the many influential men of that sec- 
tion and make a favorable impression on them. 
Accordingly they introduced a number of persons 
to the candidate and among others a respectable 
farmer, a man of wealth. 

“Mr. Adams, I am glad to see you.” said the 
farmer, as he shook him by the hand. “My wife,” 
he continued, anxious to say something pleasant to 
the great man, “when she was a gal, lived in your 
father's family. You were then a little boy, and 
she often combed your head.” 

“Well, I suppose she combs yours now,” replied 
Mr. Adams, in a harsh tone, that caused the farmer 
to retire, feeling that he had been hit by a lash, but 
unconscious of the cause. 

Several thousand years ago, a wise man who had 
mingled much in public life uttered a remark worth 
the attention of great men and little men, boys and 
girls. “Dead flies,” he anid, “cause the ointment of 
the apothecary to send forth a stinking savour: 80 
doth a little folly in him that is in reputation for 
wisdom and honor.” 

gy 
FOOD AND MEDICINE. 

Much of the ill health of professional and business 
men comes from bad habits of eating. Some eat so 
rapidly that the food, unchewed, overtaxes the power 
of digestion. Others eat excessively,and taking little 
exercise, become victims to dyspepsia. Liberal doses 
of medicine are relied on to cure what common-sense 
in diet might easily prevent. Chief-Justice Par- 
sons, of Massachusetts, was a lifelong sufferer from 
dyspepsia. He imagined himrelf to be attacked by 
an inflnite variety of <iseases, and took enormous 
quantities of medicine for immediate relief. But 
the chief cause of his troubles was over-eating. His 
son thus speaks of his injurions habits: ‘He was 
fond of good enting, and hal no iden of dieting. 








He took medicine often, and then indulged again 
freely, and neglected all exercise. He was a grent 
hypochondriac, fancying himself sick, or in pros 
pect of it, but always attending to duty. He had 
great Saturday dinners, to which any distinguished 
strangers in the city were sure of an invitation. 
There was more fun and jollity at table than is com- 


mon now.” 
San Ag 


‘WOMEN’S SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS. 

If another Burns should arise he might find con- 
genial work in teaching this generation of women 
to become more sympathetic with nature. He who 
could be so moved as to address a mouse, whose 
nest his plow had demolished, 


“['m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature's rocial union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal !” 


would find a song to express his indignation at such 
tmhumanity to the birds as the following facts, 
taken from a London letter, disclose: 


The other day I came upon a new store in the 
city. The windows were fairly dazzling with color. 
A stray sunbeam falling upon them, the shop flashed 
back a rainbow of blue and green and red and yel- 
low, indigo and vermilion, umber and black and 
white. I paused to gaze. 

It was a store devoted to the modern fashion of 
adorning ladies’ hats, bonnets, and dresses with 
birds and butterflies. All the corners of the earth 
had been ransacked to satisfy this new craze. 

Whole birds, birds’ wings, tails, breasts, were 
here by the thousand. Butterflies and humming- 
birds vied with each other in wealth of color and 
beauty of arrangement. 

Travellers and others tell me that bird slaughter 
as a trade bas now reached proportions which 
threaten the very extinguishment of some of the 
rarest as well as gayest species. 

One can understand this when it is stated on an- 
thority that a German dealer in this city recently 
received a consignment of 32,000 dead humming- 
birds, 80,000 aquatic birds of several varieties, and 
800,000 peice of wings. This to one dealer alone; 
while at the saine time all the other traders are in- 
creasing their orders to foreign shippers. There is 
something very sad in these figures. Surely our 
women can not think about the subject, or they 
would never promote this sacrifice of bird-life fora 
mere freak of fashion. 


eg 
CHURCH PEWS, 

Formerly, the people who attended English 
churches sat on three-legged stools. Then benches 
were used. Pews became common at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and were often elabor- 
ately furnished. 


At Shalderton, England, is a pew six feet high, 
with glass windows in the door, to enable the occu- 
pants to see the preacher, and other windows in the 
side, to enable them to survey the congregation. 

At Merstham and Mickleham, Surry, were Rows 
raised some feet above the level of the damp floor, 
comfortably fitted, and possessing fireplace and ta- 
ble, by no means uncommon cramplee.. Such were 
the pews which caused Corbet, Bishop of Norwich, 
to exclaim,— 

“State po have now become tabernacles with 
rings and curtains to them. There wants nothing 
but beds to hear the word of God on. We have 
casements, locks and keys, and cushions; I had al- 
most said bolster and pillows; and for these we love 
the church. 

“I will not gueas what is done within them,—who 
sits, stands, or lies asleep at the prayers, communion, 
etc., but this I dare say, they are either to hide some 
vice or to proclaim one; to hide disorder, or to pro- 
claim pride.” 

The pews of many churches were so high as to 
hide those within, said to be a device of the Puri- 
tans to avoid being seen by the officers, who report- 
ed those who did not stand when the name of Jeans 
was pronounced. The services at that time were 
very inuch protracted, so that many would fall 
asleep. 

Fae gg 


A BARY’S TERRIBLE BEDFELLOW. 

The “Puff-adder,” a dangerous and quite too fa- 
miliar kind of snake, is one of the many pesta of the 
South African “bush” country. It receives ite 
name from the habit of puffing out ita head and neck 
when irritated, and the victim of its bite almost in- 
variably dies. Frequently the colonists find the 
venomous creature in their houses, where it crawls 
in search of rats and mice. 


On one occasion, the wife of missionary, living 
in one of the remoter settlements of Cape Colony, 
noticed’ on the floor in which she was sitting the 
empty skin of & mouse, out of which the flesh had 
been sucked as clean as could have been the inside 
of an orange. 

Detecting at once the well-known trace of the 
pnff-adder, she cautiously searched the whole room, 
and at length, lifting a corner of the matting upon 
which her baby was lying asleep, found the snake 
coiled up underneath. With great presence of mind, 
she refrained from disturbing it, and stepping to the 
door, called in one of her Dutch servants, who 
speedily made an end of the intruder with his gun. 


———-—+0+___ 


HIS MISTAKE. 


It does make n difference in one’s present credit 
and future prospects, as well asin the work iteelf, 
if he slights his duty or does it shiftlessly. 


“That tenon does not fit the mortice by a quarter 
of an inch,” anid an employer to a young carpenter 
who had just begun to work for him. “I thought 
for a garden gate it would make no difference aad 
you would not be particular,” said the young man. 
Bat it did make just the difference of that young 
carpenter having a summer job with Rood agen: 
and of his being unoccnpied. The employer found 
no further fault; but when the work was done the 
young man was paid without another word and dis- 
inissed. 








+o 
A PRINCESS’S TENT. 
‘The Princess Louise, the royal wife of the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, Is aalmon-fishing in the wilds of 
Canada. Hor tent is thns described: 





‘The ground ix covered thickly with fresh spruce 
bonghs, and on either side of the mattress, which 


reats on the boughs in the centre of the tent, is a 
strip of dark Bruvsels carpet. “A dainty little dresser 
in the corner of the tent snpports a smiall handsome 
anirror and the uaual variety of toilet conveniences. 
The cot, which, so far as ite original purpose was 
concerned, the Princess discarded on her arrival in 
camp, has been converted finto a lounge, and this, 
with an easy chair or two, completes the outfit of 
this imple but cheery little woodland home of Her 


Royal Highness. 
deere Se 
A LOVING WATCHER. 
‘When Leech, the painter, was a boy, he wns placed 





at a boarding-school, where he had to spend va- 
cations as well as his school days. His mother pined 
to see her boy, but the rules of the school precluded 
her from gratifying this desire. She therefore hired 
an upper room ‘in one of the houses overlooking the 
playground. Here she watched her little boy. He 
did not know that any one was looking down upon 
him, but that eye followed him wherever he moved. 

A beautiful illustration of the wise Divine kind- 
ness that never sleeps and never forgets. “When 
thou goest it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest it 
shall keep thee; when thou wakest it shall talk with 
thee.’” 

te 
TELEPHONE IN WAR. 

Twelve sets of telephones have been sent out for 
use in the Zulu war: 

The reat advantage of the telephone over the tele- 
graph is that the General can carry on confidential 
talk with the officer at a distant station, or a soldier 
can creep out toward the enemy’s lines and whisper 
back the information as to position. A tine wire— 
the thinner the better—is all that is needed. This 
the soldier carries on a reel upon hia back a mile 
of the wire weighing only a few pounds. This will 
be the first time the telephone has been used in ac- 
tual warfare. 


———_+o+—___. 
WILL HAVE HIS CHILDREN. 

The Prince of Wales has some sensible domestic 
traits which are much to his honor, and will endear 
him to the common people: 

He used often when a boy to be separated by 
court etiquette from his father and mother; and 
now he insists, as an imperative rule of his house- 
hold, when his boys are at home, that whenever they 


wish to go to thelr parents, they shall be allowed to 
do so. The lads run in to see their father at times 


when they are least expected, as at semi official and 
business audiences in Marlborough House. He 
permits thei to linger about him in the way affec- 
tionate boys will about a father, without regard to 
royal precedent. 





1000 FEET 


of twisted cord is used in making a single U 

HAMMOCK. In ammock there are over 800 2 

inch meshes, which are made extra strong by means ot 

the safety knot in each corner, This makes the Uniun 

Web the strongest, safest, and easiest Hammock ever 
le. 














2 INCH MESH. 





Thas cut shows one of the meshes 
mocks, with “Safety Knots.” 


o 


the Unton Web Ham- 
"he safety knots make 
atampossiblefor this Hammock to pull out. or unravel, as 


48 80 common with the old style. The Union Web is the 
strongest and most comfortable Hammock in the world. 


Who should own a Hammock P 
EVERYONE, 


we should ray, onght toown a Hammock. Grandparente, 

rents, children, aisters, cousins and wtints, will all find 
In the Hammock health, happiness and rest. There is 
nothing like the Hammock to reat the tired boily and 
mind. "It is recommended by physicians. 


Swing a Hammock 
beneath the spreading branches of a shady grove; make 





ityour retreat when you need recreation and rest, and 
our word for It. it will be worth more to yon than doctor 
or medicine, Many persona who have bought one of onr 
Union Web Hammocks have sent again for four or ve 


for their neighbors. 
Bristol, Conn., Juty 14. 1979, 
Perry Mason & Co., Gents :— Please find enclosed $5. for 
which send hy express five Union Web Hammocks. Those 
I had of you before were so well liked that my Sriends 
wanted me to get some for them. 


Yours truly. D. P. PARDEF. 


It is ten feet long and haw a six-foot bed, and in war- 
ranted to sustain 500 pounds’ weight. It ig variegated in 
color, has nickel-plated rings, and is very handsome. If 
you wish to enjoy the warmn afternoons nid evenings, you 
can bert doit in a Union Web Hammock. 

Price only $1. Send 24c in atamps for portage. There 
are parties who advertise this Hammock over a different 
name, and ata much higher price than we charge. You 
will save money and get the Genuine Hammock by send- 
ing directly to ns. We willsend an el n-foot hammock, 
which will sustain 1000 pounds, for 8: Send 25 cts. in 
stamps for postage. 


TO THE TRADE 


° 

We are prepared to supply the Union Web Hammocks 
by the dozen or hundred at lowest rates. It will pay 
general stores, hardware stores, dry goods stores, drug 
stores, news-stands, etc., to sell the Union Web Hammock. 


PERRY MASON & Co., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











Send fc ‘ireult 
to'the wentkncwn Maplewood {stitute for , young 


RYYERVIEW ACADEMY, 
#300. Good style, good work 








Reopens 


September 11. OTIS BISBEE, A. 3 incipal. 
YALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 yearn; 

Pi Gr duate Course (for degree of D.C. L.), 2 year, 
‘all term. 


opens Sept, 2th. Address Prov, FRANCIS 
WAYLAND? New Haven, Conn. 


GFREEN WICH ACADEMY, with Muneat tusu- 
tiiteand Commercial College. A SEASIDE school, 
Founded 1862. Both sexes, On di ect New 
York to Horton. Board ‘reduced to 2.75. Opens 
August 26. For catalogue (free) address Rev. FD. 
BLAKESLEE, A. M., E. Greenwich, I 


M 
FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL | 85; 23 














& Miss Lucy M 
open their school for Girls and Young Ladies, October 1, 
at 83 Boylston Street, Boston. opp. the Public Garden. 
See Companion of July 24 for full particulars. For cir- 
cular, address PRINCIPALS. 


STAUNTON (VA,) FEMALE SEMINARY. 
A plensunt home, advantages of w highotder; teacherk 
kind; board warranted; healthfulness unsurpassed; no 
inalarinl or epidemic diseases; j-oritively no extravagance. 
Terms, $210, Send for catalogue to Principal. 
ER. 

















Rev. J. I. MIL. 


MISS NOTT’S 
English and French 
Fasaty anv Day ScHoot ror Yorxe Lapixs, 33 Wall 
Street, New Haven, Ct. The seventh year opens Sept. 
22. Circulars sent upon application. 


Cincinnati Wesleyan 


FOR Wom Classical, scientific, English courses: 
Highest advantages for Music and Arteultarein the West. 
Elegant atrncture; experienced facut 
Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, 


























ACKETTSTOWN (N.J.) INSTITUTE. Year 
opens Sept, 3. Ladies’ college. Prepares young men 





for college or for business. Beat facilities tor Music, Art, 
etc, lest building of its class, with steum heat, gas, hot 
and cold water. Catalogues free. 

REV. GEo. Il. WHITNEY, D. D., President, 


ns S reeite 
HE SHORTLIDGE MEDIA (PA.) ACAD- 
EMY to. Young Men and buys is open at the Nen- 
Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 

(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.J. After Sept. 
I direct to Media, Pennsylvania. $70 a quarter, 10 weeks, 
Looks, etc., included. No extras except instrumental 
music. mended by Bayard Taylor, Hon, 
Routt, Judge Van Hoesen, etc., ete. 














shore till sep 
















The wont popular sehcol with readers of the Youth's 
Companion is the 
BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Pupila of both sexes from neurly every State in the 
Union. Expenses very low. ®85 pays for everything,— 
board, tuition, books, all together. City beantiful and 
healthy. Good society, Excellent boarding places for 
pupils where every comfort shad. Write for circulars. 
Address G. A. GASKELL, MaNcurstek, N. H. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193.000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of uervous diseases, 
iupaired vitility and debility. 
Composed of the netve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggist, or by Mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave. 











N. ¥. 





A Fragrant Breath 
and Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing yonr teeth daily with 
that justly popular dentifrice, SOZODONT. Composed 
of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts whiteness to the teeth, 
A delicious aroma tw the breath, and preserves intact, 
from youth to old age, the teeth, Acidity of the stomach 
will destroy the strongest teeth unless its effectsare coun- 
teractedwith SOZODONT, and this pure tooth-wash pro- 
tects the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your druggist for SOZODONT. 


Ing 18 equal to PAYSON’S INDELIBLE 
with & cominon pen, without a prepuration. 
Sold by all Druggists and Statione: 


CIRCULARS 


Sa a ee 
artistic pen and ink work and family marking 





Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occusioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, althongh effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
Possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box 


MONEY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
this vacation. ni for circular to New England Tea 


& Coffe 662 Washington Street, Boston. A smart 
boy or girl can earn $6 or more weekly. 


PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS. 


microscopic copy of any portrait fet in a finger ring 
of ordinary size at A cost of from one dollar upwards. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circniar. 

Box N0v, — CLOSSON CROSS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

















Polish. Saving Labor, Clean 
yy & Cheapness. Unequaled, 
Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


AT THE GATE. 


The gollen flush of the morning lies 

O*er smiling river and bending skies; 

‘While over the meadow the sweet winds sigh, 

And breaths of frngrance blow far and nigh, 
And the tide flows by. 


‘A boy standa under the oak-tree tall. 

‘At the old gray gate by the orchard wall; 

He looks far away where the blue sea smiles, 

Wondering where lie the Fortunate Isles, 
And the tide flows by. 


A youth and a maiden pause and wait 

In the sunset light at the old gray gate; 

They silently yaze in ench other's eyes, 

And dreain of the 1apture of Paradise, 
‘And the tide flows by. 


Beside the gate stands a careworn man, 

‘*Nenth a wintry moonlight, faint and wan; 

He looks far away toward the cold, gray sea, 

Witha sigh for the days that were ouce to be, 
‘And the tide flows by. 


An old man stands by the moss-grown gate, 
Sorrowing, weary, and desolate; 
The atarlight gleams o'er a distant grave, 
And over it softly the yew trees wave, 

‘And the tide flows by. 


‘Through the old gray gate, toward the shining weat 
They have borne the weary one to his rest; 
‘The new day breaks and the shadows flee, 
The tide of the river flows fast and free 
Far out to sen! Svarng W. Movtroy. 


——_—_+e+—. 





For the Companion. 
THE OLD SCOTCHMAN’S PRAYER. 

Prayer is u simple but a real interchange 
between the child and the Father in heaven. 
The child asks, and the Father gives. Many 
books have been written on the ‘Philosophy of 
Prayer,’’ but not one has made it any clearer 
than our Lord’s words recorded in Luke 11:9— 
13. 

Many years ago, an old Scotchman, poor, 
pious, and hard of hearing, lived where he sel- 
dom heard a sermon. Learning that religious 
meetings would be held, for several days, at a 
distant place, he journeyed towards it on foot. 

On his way he fell in with a young man, and 
as he was also bound to the meetings, the two 
walked together. As they came near the meet- 
ing place, it seemed good to them to halt behind 
a hedge and offer prayer. The old man, a child 
when he knelt before God, prayed thus: 

“Lord, ye ken weel enough that I’m deaf, and 
I want a seat on the first bench, if ve can leave 
me have it, so that I can hear thy Word. 

“And ye see that my toes are sticking through 
my shoes, and I don’t think it is much to your 
credit to have your children’s toes sticking 
through their shoes, and, therefore, I want you 
to get me a pair of new ones. 

“And ye ken I have nae siller, and I want to 
stay during the meeting, and, therefore, I want 
you to get me a place to stay.” 

The young man, shocked at the old man’s 
familiar way of praying, gently suggested that 
it was hardly the proper thing to approach the 
Almighty as a child would a father. 

“He's my father,”’ replied the old man, not 
accepting the suggestion of irreverence; ‘I’m 
weel acquainted with Him, and He’s weel ac- 
qnainted with me; therefore, I take great liber- 
ties with Him.” 

When they arrived at the large tent in which 
the services were held, it was full. For a few 
moments, the aged man stood in the rear of the 
congregation, making an enr-trumpet of his 
hand to catch the preacher's words. 

His strained attitude of attention at last at- 
tracted the notice of sume one near the pulpit. 
The old saint was beckoned forward and given 
‘A seat on the front bench. 

During the prayer, the old man knelt. The 
reverential posture attracted a lady’s attention. 

* She saw his worn-out shoes. 

“Are those your best shoes?” she asked, when 
he had resumed his seat. 

“Yes, but I expect my Father to get me a new 
pair, very soon.” 

“Come to me after the meeting, and I'll give 
you a new pair.” 

At the close of the service, she conducted him 
to her house and gave him a pair of shoes. 

“Will you stay through the meetings?” she 
inquired. 

“I would, but I’m a stranger in the place, and 
have nae siller.”” 

“You are welcome to make my house your 
home, as long as you care to remain.” 

The young man learned of his aged friend’s 
good fortune. And he learned more,—that even 
a child’s earnest, simple, direct requests are not 
irreverent, when made to the Father in heaven. 

“Perfect love casteth out fears” childlike cou- 
vnve in God as our Heavenly Father causes 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


our prayers to be direct, simple and earnest, 
which is quite different from that flippant irrev- 
erence that characterizes so many petitions ad- 
dressed to the throne of grace. 
———+or—____. 
A MAN S'rOPS REPUDIATION. 

Years ago, Ilinois was poor, and burdened 
with a debt of seven millions of dollars. A large 
part of the indebtedness had been created in 
order to carry out a system of internal improve- 
ments. The people, finding it difficult to pay 
their taxes, talked loudly of repudiation. A con- 
vention met at Springfield, the capital of the 
State, to voice the popular feeling. The repudi- 
ating ordinance was prepared. It would have 
been adopted, but for the interference of one 
man. The incident is thus described by the 
New Orleans Times : 


The convention met, and the repudiation ordi- 
mance was prepared. It was about being adopt- 
ed, when Stephen A. Douglas, who was sick at 
his hotel, asked to be taken into the convention. 
He was carried on a mattress, and lying on his 
back, for he was too ill to sit up, he wrote the 
following resolution, which he offered as a sub- 
stitute for the repudiation ordinance: 

“Resolved, That Ilinois will be honest, al- 
though she never pays a cent.’” 

The resolution took like wildfire. It touched 
the honest sentiment of every member of the 
convention. It was adupted with the wildest 
enthusiasm. It dealt a death-blow to the repu- 
diation sentiment throughout the State. 

The canal bonds immediately advanced in val- 
ue, and in a short time were quoted at par. 
Telegrams were received from New York that 
Illinois could have all the money she wanted. 

What was the result? Capital and emigration 
flowed into the State, and Illinois is lay one 
of the most prosperous States in the Union. 

She has more miles of railway than any of the 
other States. Her broad prairies are one great 
grain-field, and are dotted with hundreds of 
thousands of peaceful, happy homes. Thriving 
cities and beautiful villages are found every- 
where within her borders. 

This is what honesty has done for Illinois. 
What would repudiation have done? 


———+0—-— 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


The following sketch of the Swedish song- 
stress, Christine Nilsson, is said to be truthful: 


On a remote extate in Sweden lived a Baron 
Leheusen, whose wife was very musical. On 
these Swedish estates the peasants were, until 
within a few years, practically serfs, and are 
called Bunde and Torpare. 

The Bunde have about thirty or forty acres, 
and have to perform certain obligations to their 
landlord, such as tilling his ground with their 
horses or oxen, etc. 

The Torpare are cottagers with a small plot of 
ground, for which they have to pay # certain 
amount of ‘“dagswerke,”’ or day’s work, each 
week. Their food is obtained from the vegeta- 
bles on these plots, and from about two shillings 
per week for the labor of their free days. 

Nilsson’s father was a Torpare of Baron Le- 
heusen, and the little Christine used to run 
about barefooted, with a short petticoat on, full 
of holes, coming down to her knees, 

Baroness Leheusen one day heard her singing 
one of the old Swedish ditties, which have been 
handed down from generation to generation 
among the Bunde and Torpare. 

The baroness was struck with the sweetness 
of her voice, and ordered her to come up to the 
chateau; there she gave her some elementary 
lessons in singing, and then sent her to Paris, 
where she was placed under the tuition of a 
French professor. 

After several years of assiduons study, she 
made her debut before the Parisians at—if I re- 
member rightly—the Theatre Lyrique. With 
the first money that she earned, she built up the 
cottage of her old father, the Torpare, and made 
him comfortable, and he now is a well-to-do 
peasant. 

+o+—___ 

THE CARNIVOROUS “SUN-DEW.” 

The little marsh plant called sun-dew is pretty, 
with its small round leaves fringed with crimson 
hairs, each headed with a tiny drop of dew, 
which looks cool and sparkling all through the 
hot days of summer. A poet thus sings of it: 

“A little marsh-plant, yellow-green, 
And pricked at lip with tender red; 
Trend close, and eliher way you trend, 


Some faint black water sets between, 
Lest you should harm the tender head, 


“You call it sun-dow; how it grows, 
If with its color it hath breath, 
If life taste aweet to it, If death 
Pain its soft petal, no man knows; 
‘Man has no sight nor sense that saith.” 


That is the poet’s view,—but the naturalist, 
knowing it to be a very ‘tender’ and dreadfully 
carnivorous flower, thus describes it: 


The minute drops of harmless dew which adorn 
every hair, or tentacle, as Mr. Darwin calls the 
crimson filaments, from the use to which they 
are applied, is, in reality, a drop of very viscid 
secretion, surrounding an extremely sensitive 
gland. 

Attracted either by the glitter, or possibly by 
some honeyed odor, or whatever mysterious in- 
atinct it is that draws the child to the unwhole- 
some sweet, insects alight on the leaf. 

If the Gelicate feet of the smallest gnat do but 
touch one of the drops of dew at the end of a 
single filament, its doom is sealed. 

Caught by the tenacious secretion. with the 
sensations one would imagine in this strange 





world of ‘insect peril of a child stuck up bodily 
to a gigantic bull’s-eye to whose attractions it 
has incautiously yielded, in vain it endeavors to 
escape. 

Slowly the filament begins to bend at its base 
transmitting at the same time a motor impulse 
to the filaments next it, that in their turn begin 
to converse with pitiless precision on the luckless 
victim, which is carried to the next inner row of 
tentacles, and so on to the next, with a curious 
sort of rolling movement, till it reaches the cen- 
tre of the disc, the glands at the sume time pour- 
ing out an acid secretion. 

‘f degrees, the central giands, acting centrif- 
ugally on the rest, all the tentacles become close- 
ly inflected on the prey, which is bathed on all 
sides in the secreted acid, while the disc of the 
leaf often becomes strongly incurved, forming a 
sort of imprompta stomach, the whole movement 
taking place in a period varying from four to ten 
honrs. 

When the insect alights on the centre of the 
leaf, the short central filaments are not inflected, 
but the glands transmit not only motor power to 
the external filaments, but also some influence 
which, before they are brought into contact with 
the prey, causes them to secrete more actively, 
and the secretion to become acid. 

According tu Dr. Nitschke, insects are gener- 
ally killed in about a quarter of an hour, saffo- 
cated in the secretion. The number of insects 
which thus meet their death must be prodigious. 

On one leaf alone, Mr, Darwin found the re- 
mains of thirteen flies, and as a single plant has 
some six or seven leaves, and the plant itself is 
very abundant, the tale of the slain must be 
enormous. 

The commonest victims are small flies (dip- 
tera), but Rey. H. M. Wilkinson, on one occasion, 
observed a large dragon-fly, with his body firmly 
held by two leaves.—Contemporury Review. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


A little pause in life, while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise, 

When dally labor slips from weary fingers, 
And soft gray shadows veil the aching eyes. 


Old perfumes wander back from fields of clover, 
Seen in the light of suns that long have set; 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over, 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet. 
Old voices call me, through the duek returning, 
T hear the echoes of departed feet; 
And then Task, with vain and troubled yearning, 
What is the charm that makes old thirigs 8o sweet ? 
‘Must the old joys be evermore withholden ? 
Eyen their memory keeps me pure and true; 
And yet, from out Jerusalem the Golden 
God speaketh, saying, “I inake all things new.”” 
“Father.” L ery, “the old must still be nearer; 
Stifie me love, orgive me back the past! 

Give me the fair old earth, whose paths are dearer , 
‘Than all Thy shining streets and mansions vast.” 
Peace, peace,—the Lord of earth and heaven knoweth 

‘The human soul in all its heat and strife; 
Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear river of eternal life. 
He giveth Ife, ny, life in all Its sweetness, 
Old loves, old sunny scenes will He restore; 
Only the crirse of sin and incompleteness 
Shall taint thine earth and vex thine heart no more. 
Serve Him in dafly work and enrment living, 
‘And faith shall lift thee to His aunlit heights; 
Then shall a psalm of gin as and thanksgiving 
Fill the calm hour that nes between the lights, 
Sunday Magaztine—SaRaii DOUDNEY. 
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THE DESPISED LITTLE JEW. 

“There’s no telling which horse will win until 
after the race,” is a somewhat illogical saying 
of jockeys familiar with the uncertainties of the 
race-track. Men resemble horses in that,— 
there's no telling who will stand the test, until 
the trial is made. 

An incident of the famous fight at “the Island 
of Death,”’ in which Col. Forsyth with fifty men 
withstood nine hundred Indians for seven days, 
illustrates the soundness of this observation. 








Among the men recruited for the special ex- 
pedition, whose prosecution led to the fight, 
were a tall, stalwart American and a short, 
lank, lean Jew. 

The giant, from his strength, skill, knowledge 
of the plains and the Indians, and, especially, 
from his reputed courage, was judged the most 
promising of all the recruits. 

The Jew, on the contrary, seemed 80 unfit for 
the service that he was, after forty-nine men had 
been obtained, accepted only to make up the 
fifty men ordered to be recruited. He was 
small, with narrow shonlders, sunken chest, and 
had little knowledge of firearms or horseman- 


ship. 

One afternoon the expedition went into camp 
on the bank of the Arickaree, a small stream of 
Colorado, in whose channel ran a few inches of 
water. Before daylight, next morning, Col. 
Forsyth was up and on the lookout. Seeing 
several Indians stealthily approaching, he called 
on his men to prepare for an attack. 

The Indians rushed in, shaking blankets and 
buffalo robes, yelling and whooping, expecting 
thereby to stampede the horses and mules, A 
few rounds drove them back. 

Knowing that a more formidable attack would 
soon be made, Col. Forsyth ordered the men 
to move back on a sand-island in the stream, 
some forty feet wide and two hundred feet long. 

There, with pocket-knives and hands, the men 
dug rifle-pits, and awaited the assault. Three 
hundred mounted warriors charged in solid col- 
umn upon the little band; not a shot was fired, 
until the savages were within thirty yards. 
Then rapid volleys halted the column, broke it, 
and finally drove it to flight. 

Two more assanits were made and repulsed 
that day. Every horse and mule was killed by 
the enemy’s fire. The lieutenant and three men, 
including the doctor, had been killed. Seven- 
teen were wounded, two mortal e com- 
mander received a bullet in the igh, his 
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left leg had been fractured, and a small piece of 
his skull carried away by a shot. 

For six days more, the band of heroes stood 
the siege, living on horse and mule meat, until 
it became too putrid to be eaten. On the seventh 
day the Indians withdrew, but the little band 
was too weak to move. 

On the morning of the ninth day, troops led 
by two scouts, who had been sent out early in 
the fight, came to their rescne. 

In this little band of fifty every man proved a 
hero, except the large, knowing, and daring 
man. After he had made himself a deep rifle- 

it, neither commands nor threats could induce 
im to rise from it to fire a shot. 

“They keep a bead drawn on me,” he replied 
to officers and men, ‘‘and the moment I show a 
head they'll hit me.”” 

The despised little Jew, on the contrary, was 
one of the bravest and most useful of the heroic 
band. In watching the foe, while others dozed, 
in repulsing the desperate charges, and in caring 
e wounded, he was conzpicuous for skill, 
and courage. 


pe egy = 
“A SMALL-TAIL MOVEMENT.” 

The presidential canvass of 1840, in which 
Gen. Harrison and President Van Buren were 
opposing candidates, was distinguished by an 
intense popular enthusinsin. It was an oratori- 
cal and musical campaign. Every village had 
ita dozen of speakers and its score of vocalists. 
An amusing anecdote of that election gives a 
modern illustration of the old fable of the lion 
put to flight by the braying of a jackass. 

A speaker was discoursing, at a mass meeting 
in Western Virginia, upon the merits of Gen. 
Harrison as a military commander. Suddenly, 
a tall, gaunt man arose, and in a shrill voice that 
pierced through the crowd, called out: 


“Mister! mister! I want to ax a question!’’ 

“T shall be happy to answer any question, if I 
can.” replied the orator. 

“Weare told, fellow-citizens,”’ said the quaint 
man, addressing the crowd, ‘‘that Gineral Harri- 
son is a mighty great gineral; but I say he’s one 
of the mennest soit of ginerals. We are told 
that he defended himself bravely at Fort Meigs; 
but I tell you that on that occasion, he was guilty 
of the Small-Tail Movement, and I challenge the 
spenker to deny it!” 

“T don’t know, my friend,"’ replied the orator, 
“what yon mean by the ‘Small-Tail Movement.’ ” 

‘Tl tell you,” said the quaint man, “I've 
got it here in black and white. Here is Quin- 
shaw’s History of the United States,’’—holding 
up the book,—‘‘and I'll read what it says: ‘At 
this critical moment, Gen. Harrison executed a 
novel movement!’ Does the gentleman deny 
that statement?” 

“No; go on.” 

“Well, he executed ‘a novel movement.” Now 
here’s Johnson’s Dictionary,’’—taking a small 
book out of his Ket,—‘“‘and it says, ‘NoVEL—a 
small tale!’ This was the kind of movement 
Gineral Harrison was guilty of. Now, I’m no 
soger, and don’t know much of milentary tic- 
tacks,—but this I do say; a man who, in the face 
of an enemy, is guilty of a Small-Tail Movement, 
is not fit to be the President of the United 
States, and he shan’t have my vote.” 


And he didn’t, nor the vote of that village. 
Se 
A MARE’S DANGER SIGNAL. 

The remarkable sagacity of a mare in the 
presence of danger, and the ingenuity by which 
she summoned aid, are exhibited by the follow- 
ing incident, told in the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press: 


The son of Mr. George Fortwengler, a farmer 
living in Richland township, placed two brood 
mares and colts in a pasture near a tamarack 
swamp on his farm. The pasture and swamp 
were separated by a deep ditch, and at one point 
a bridge was laid across the ditch, but this was 
raised after the mares had been placed in the 
pasture, 

The son returned and joined his father—the 
two continuing at work in a cornfield at rome 
distance from the pasture until 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, when he was surprised to see one of 
the mares, called Kate, running rapidly towards 
him, having leaped across the wide ditch, 

After reaching Mr. Fortwengler, in great ex- 
citement, the mare neighed twice, then wheeled 
about and ran off again in the direction of the 
pasture, 

Mr. Fortwengler remarked to his son: ‘There 
must be something wrong with the colts.” and 
started after the mare followed by his dog. 

Upon reaching a high ridge of ground running 
along the edge of the swamp, he saw Kate 
standing on the south side of the ditch and the 
other on the north side. 

Mr. F—— thought he saw one of the colts 
standing about one rod and a half from Kate, 
but when he approached nearer he found the 
supposed colt to be a large wolf. Upon seeing 
Mr. Fortwengler the wolf jumped across the 
ditch, and was chased off by the dog. 

The two mares held their positions on either 
side of the ditch, and when Mr. F—— came up 
to them he found the two colts standing in two 
feet of water in the ditch, into which they had 
evidently been driven by the wolf. 

They were out of sight, and the sagacions 
mare warned her owner of their danger in her 
own peculiar way, but at au eminently oppor- 
tune moment. 








ADVICE FOR THE TIMES. 
Here is a bit of good advice for everybody: 


“We complain of the times, bt they never will mend. 
Till we live up to the rule to cain more than we spend,” 


And where do you think that I found her? 
Why, out by the gate alone 
My poor little darling was lying, 
Just where she'd been rndely thrown. 
Oh, yes! I know she is homely, 
And that her right leg is gone, 
And that she bas only one eye in, 
And that she is rather forlorn. 
And J know as well as you do 
‘That kitty has chewed off her hair, 
And baby has washed all the color 
Off of her cheeks so fair; 
And I know the sawdust keeps running 
Out of s hole in her back; 
But what can one expect when my dolly 
Is used as n football by Jack? 

But I tell you I love her the name, nurse, 
As though she were pretty and well; 
But the half of the names she was cniled 

By those children, I never can tell. 
O dolly! who cares for their party? 

They needn't be laughing at you. 
It is lucky your own little mother 


Is faithfal, devoted and true. 
M. D. BRINE. 


Sg 
For the Companion, 
LITTLE BANTY. 

“Cluck-eluck! Here's breakfast enough for 
the whole flock if they’d only scratch for it; but 
there are some folks who seem born to be wait- 
ed on! 

“There's Miss Dorking over there under the 
shade of a rhubarb leaf, lazily watching that 
giant of a Shanghai as if she expected him to 
bring her a breakfast. Such airs as she puts on, 
I've no patience with her. Lazy and vain, that’s 
what she is, cluck, eluck!” 

With a disdainful toss of her head, “‘little 
Banty’’ went to work again, the light loam fly- 
ing in every direction under the vigorous scratch 
of her small yellow toes. 

Did you ever listen, children, to the conversa- 
tion in a poultry-yard? 

I fancy I see some of you open your eyes wide 
at such a question, some of you laugh, and afew 
perhaps are rude enough to curl your little lips, 
and ery, “Pooh! Ifens enn’t talk?" 

You go ont some morning early and watch 
them closely, and then tell me if you are sure 
“hens can’t talk.”? I think they say all sorts of 
things. 

The other morning I heard the black bantam 
talking away to herself jnst as I've told you, 
while she picked up her breakfast. 

The flock had been turned into the garden, 
which was not yet planted. The soft rich earth 
seemed to be a perfect delight to them, to judge 
by the way they flung it about, and snapped up 
the good things it contained. 

“Banty’’ was the busiest of all, and the pretti- 
est. She wore a high comb of brightest coral; 
and how her ‘‘feather trimming’ glistened in 
the sun! 

She was utterly unconscious of her fine ap- 
pearance, however, and worked so briskly that 
it quite took away my breath to see her. 

Her sisters Snowflake, Brownie and Dot 
clucked and scratched with equal zeal, and 
looked with the same disdain upon prond Miss 
Dorking and her friends who stalked about, or 
stood with heads erect in shady places taking 
their ease. 

Presently young “Dandy Bantam’’ appeared 
upon the scene, gorgeous in his coat of many 
colors, with a bright orange vest, and high top 
boots with spurs. 

He turned his head with its scarlet crest from 
one side to the other, trying his best to look as 
tall as Sir Doodle Shanghai, but his lordship 
snubbed him 60 pitilessly that he slunk away 
quite mortified, though his spirits rose again at 
sight of his pretty cousins. 

They fluttered about him in delight, for they 
were very fond of him as well as proud of his 
“fine feathers; and thinking to please him by 
their industry, they picked, and pecked, and 
elucked, and scratched, faster than before. 












Soe Liem sitting in a row, 
All along the line! 

Swinging with the breeze they go,— 
I counted sixty-nine! 





Little officers on duty, 
above the raila, 









Specks of feathery beauty, Who, before their emigration, 
Swing their swallow-tails. His adieux would like to send? 
Here they hold dominion, | I know not what their mission, 
Above the reach of prey, | Or where they mean to go; 
And hold to their opinion | But their very odd position 


Of the news that shakes the day 

I should think they would get dizzy, 
Ani lose their heads or tails, 

‘Their heads that look so busy, 
Swinging on the rails, 


For the Companion, 
WHAT JOHNNY OUGHT TO HAVE 
DONE. 

One day Johnny's mother went to visit Aunt 
Sarah, and told Johnny to be a good boy till she 
came back. 

As soon as she was fairly ont of sight Johnny 
ought to have said to himself, “‘Now what can I 
do to help mother while she is gone?” 

Then he ought to have gone into the barn and 
split enough kindlings to last a week. 

After that he should have hunted in the hay 
and found three hen’s nests, with ten eggs in 
each, and have brought them into the kitchen 
and put them in the pantry. 

It would have been a very nice thing if he had 
then picked up all the twigs and sticks which 
the wind had blown down the night before in 
the front yard. 

Tommy Peters and Jimmy Jones might have 
come running along on their way for fish, and 
have begged him to go with them, but he should 
in that case have told them that his mother 
would not like to have him go without leave. 

He should have been careful not to let the fire 
goout in the big kitchen stove, and he might 
even have filled the tea-kettle with water, so 
that when his mother came home she could 
make ten in a jiffy. 

It wonld have been kind in him to mix up 
some meal and water for the chickens, and feed 
them. 

Then if he had had any time left he could 
have weeded a little in his garden; and studied 
a little on his arithmetic for the next day. 

And when it was nearly time for his mother to 
come back he should have run into the house, 
washed his face and hands, brushed his hair and 
jacket and shoes, fixed the room as pleasant as 
he conld, and then watched at the window that 
when he saw her coming he might run and meet 
her with a kiss, and tell her how glad he was to 
have her come back. 


. For Lig Companion. 
THE TELEGRAPH BIRDS. 


Tam sure I cannot think 
How to keep their feet they're able, 





Are the: 
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Makes a very funny show. 


So they sit along the wire, 
Rocking to and fro, 

While the message like wildfire 
Runs,—whither, who can know? 









ing for vibration 
asage from some friend 
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Then she would have called him her “good 
little Johnny,”’ and would have gone aronnd 
with him to see how lively the chickens looked, 
and how “ful!-up" the woodboxes were, how 
neatly the front yard had been cleared out, and 
how nicely the garden had been weeded. 

She would have wondered over the fine large 
eggs, been delighted at the cheerful fire and 
the hissing kettle; smiled at the “arranging” 
of the room, and then would have pressed 
Johnny to her, and said, “I can always trust 
my boy.”” 

Then how happy and proud he would have 
feit! Every ache would be paid for double, and 
he wonld not then change places with Tommy 
Peters or Jimmy Jones for all the fish in the 
brook, 

And then when father came home Inte, tired 
with his day’s work, mother would have told 
him of all the things her boy had done, and 
father would have been so happy that he could 
scarcely see to smile, and Johnny would have 
gone to sleep the happiest boy in the world, be- 
canse he would have done his best to make 
mother happy. 

If he had done the things I have told about, 
his mother would have watched over him till his 
little eyes were fast closed, and would have left 
him to dream of fairies, fish and frolic. 

The best of it is, that he did, and she did. 

CHant. 
———_+o- 

A LITTLE girl, who was somewhat out of sorts, 
but whose exact ailment no one had been able 
to discover, amended her evening prayer of 
“God bless papa and mamma,” by adding, 
“and cure me if there’s anything the matter 
with me.” 


“Joun has five oranges; James gives him 
eleven, nnd he gives Peter seven. How many 
has he left?” Before this problem the class re- 
coiled. ‘Please, sir,”’ said a young lad, ‘we al- 
ways does our sums in apples.” 
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My third 
My fourt 
My fifth 
My sixth 
My sever 
My eight 
My nintl 
My tent! 
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Inkstand 
Screw. 
Thermow 
Feathers. 
Umbrella 
Letter. 


ANSWER 1 
Move 3 to 4- 





3 to 1—5 to 3— 
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THE HAIR. 

Prof. Wilson, of England, is the highest authority 
on the hair. He condemns washing it, and advises, 
instead, thorough brushing. This promotes circula- 
lation, removes scurf, and is, in all reapects, better 
than water. 

Cutting the hair does not, as commonly thought, 
promote its growth. Most of the specifics recom- 
mended for baldness, not excepting petroleum, aré 
mere stimulants, and are seldom or never perma- 
nently successful. Some of them give rise to con- 
gestion of the scalp. When a stimulant is desirable, 
ammonia is the best. It is safe. 

For falling out of the hair, Dr. Wilson prescribes 
a lotion composed of water of ammonia, almond oil 
and chloroform, one part each, dilated with five 
parts alcohol, or spirits of rosemary, the whole made 
fragrant with a drachm of oilof lemon. Dab it on 
the skin, after thorough friction with the hair-brush. 
It may be used sparingly or abundantly, daily or 
otherwise. 

For a cooling lotion, one made of two drachins of 
borax and glycerine to eight ounces of distilled water 
is effective, allaying dryness, subduing irritability, 
and removing scurf. 

Both baldness and grayness depend on defective 
powers of the scalp skin, and are to be treated alike. 
What is needed is moderate stimulation, without any 
irritation. The following is good: Rub into the 
bare places daily, or even twice a day, a liniment of 
camphor, ammonia, chloroform, and aconite, equal 
parts each. The friction should be very gentle. 

ee 
“THIM BOYS.” 

‘Tho Ninth Regiment, made up of Irish-Americans, 
recently left Boston on a visit to New York. While 
the “boys” were marching through Washington 
Street, a reporter of the Boston Journal overheard 
the following: 

A gray-haired, hard-featured old Irish woman 


asked of a neighbor: 
“Ig thim the Ninth?” 
“Yes.” 








where a’ they goin’ ?”” 
‘0 New York.” 
Whin'll the; 

“Next Saturday.” 

«Deed, thin, my poor boy Tim stayed longer than. 
that whin he wint off with the rale Ninth. He was 
shot through the eye in the Wilderness—in the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness; and whin Col. Cass—he wint 
with Col. Cass—was wounded at the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, Tim wrote home that he was a brave 
man. 

“But thim boys isn’t the same at all; they're on! 

per-collar sodjers. Wor any of thim in the Wil- 
Rherness, dye think? Faitl, they couldn't fight 
there, nor at the battle of Watherloo, Didn't Lhave 
me father and four other relations at Watherloo? 
and wasn’t me uncle, Luke Brady, cut in two halves 
by a Frinch cannon-ball? Sure {t’s me that knows 


what fightin’ is.” 
ee 


> COUNTRY AND CITY. 

The excitement and artificial society of cities are 
an education—but not the kind which always pro- 
duces thnt gentle respect and consideration shown 
in true refinement, An indignant correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post writes in the following 
strain: 


Several yenrs since I witnessed the following oc- 
currence in a village street: A Plain farmer’s boy 
was driving his wagon to the mill and met a funeral 
procession. It was led by a workingman, walking 
rehended, and behind him was a child’s coffin. 

‘A dozen or more neighbors and friends walked 
behind. The farmer’s boy drew up to the side of 
the rond and took off his hat as the humble mourn- 
ers passed. 

Yesterday morning about eleven o'clock, I. wit- 
neased another occurrence at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, in the city of 
New York. 

A hearse and many carriages in line were in front 
of the old Brick Church. The funeral service of a 
well-known lady had closed, aud the coffin was be- 








ing placed in the hearse in the presence of the 
mourners. 

At this moment a splendid coach and four passed 
by with a brilliant party on top. The liveried ser- 
vant behind with distended cheeks blew his horn in 
face of the funeral, and without remonstrance from 
any of the company continued his performance 
along the crest of Murray Hill. 

I could not help questioning whether some of the 
finer qualities of our nature are not better cultivated 
in the country than in the town. 
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A MISSIONARY'S SELF-SACRIFICE. 

‘The following very suggestive account of a “Home 
Missionary’s” experience is by the Rev. Myron Eells, 
of Washington Territory, from incidents of his 
travels through S'Kokomis, Seabeck, Elkowa, Du- 
genness, and other towns along “Hood's Canal” and 
Admiralty Inlet. The feeling remark by preachers 
among savages and half-savages that their trials 
from offences against cleanliness are quite as hard 
to endure as the offences against godliness, has an 
iNustration here: 


Another of our experiences, which is very un- 
pleasant, is with the vermin, especially the ‘fleas, 
which dwell constantly with’ the Indians and with 
some of the whites. I stood one evening and 
preached in one of their houses, when I am satisfied 
that I scratched every half minute during the ser- 
vice; for, although I stood them as long as I could, 
T could not he!p it. 

I would quietly take up one foot and rubit against 
the other leg; put my hand in my pocket or behind 
my back, and treat the creaturesas gently as I could, 
and the like. 

Once in a while I am obliged to stay over night in 
one of their houses in the winter, a thing I seldom 
do unless there is no white man’s house near. 

Even in summer they are afraid the panthers will 
eat me up if [ sleep outside; but between the fleas, 
rats and smoke (for they often keep the house full 
of smoke all night), sleep ix not very refreshing, 
and the next morning I feel more like a piece of 
bacon than a minister.—American Missionary, 


nee 


A TURTLE-DETECTIVE. 
The Philadelphia Press tells an amusing story of 
how a snapping-turtle detected a woman in the act 
of stealing: 


Brown Street market on Saturday morning was 
the scene of 2 ludicrous incident. An aged daugh- 
ter of the Emerald Isle, who manages to eke out an 
existence by begging for “a little something to help 
an old wouian along,” approached a tish-staud, and 
appealed to the proprietor for help—“Just a lish, 
sir.” He was busily engaged in waiting on paying 
customers, and snid,— 

“T haven't got anything for you.” 

She moved away, but not out of the building. 
Unobserved, she walked back of the stand, where na 
large tub, covered with can attracted her atten- 
tion. Cautiously lifting the cover, so ax not to make 
any uoise, she ran her hand into the tub, and—well, 
one would hardly think she was able to glve such a. 
yell as that which echoed through the market. 

The tub contained several snapping-turtles, and 
one had caught hold of her fingers, causing cousid- 
erable pain. “Och! mister! may God bless you; 
take the craythur off; do, please,” was her pleading 
remark to the owner of the “snappers.” It was 
found necessary to kill the turtle before the fingers 
could be liberated, and when she was freed she left 
without further ceremony. 
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SAVED BY A DOG. 
‘What a shepherd's dog did to save the life of his 
master is thus told: 5 


Two farm laborers near Stonehaven, England, 
found, the other night, while fishing benenth the 
rocks near the farm, that the rising tide had se 
rated them from tle shore. Neither could aw: 
and they despaired of their lives until one thought 
of sending to the farm a message by means o: 
collie dog that was with them. 

"A message was written informing their friends of 
their perilous position, and fastened to the dog's 
collar. ‘The dog was then put into the sea,and the 
captives had the pleasure of seeing him swim straight 
to land and run off in the direction of the farm- 
house. The paper having been observed, a messen- 

jer was sent to a fishing-village, about two miles off 
for assistance, and a boat, which was pulled around 
the rock, rescued the men. 





———+—_—. 


A BANKER’S KNOWLEDGE. 

A story is told of Baron Rothschild which shows 
his familiarity with the financial and political con- 
dition of Europe: 


Many years ago, when Lord Beaconsfield was still 
Mr. Disraeli, he approached the late Sir Anthony de 
Rothschild with a preliminary proposal for a loan 
toa European State. The circumstances were such, 
said Mr. Disraeli, that he could not communicate, 
even confidentially, the name of the power for which 
he was acting, but he desired to know whether the 
iden of a loan, on exceptionally advantageous terms, 
would be entertained. 

Sir Anthony replied, “I will tell you if you will 
answer three questions; riz., the amount of present 
indebtedness of the power you represent, the form 
in which it is held, and the rate of interest.” The 
three answers were given, whereupon Sir Anthony 
at once said, “The loan you want is for the Two 
Sicilies. We can have nothing to do with it.” In 
dens than three months, Garibaldi bad entered Na- 
ples. 
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COLDLY RECEIVED. 
Don't say true word at the wrong time. 


An old gentleman, on meeting some ladies whom 
he had known as girls in his boyhood, cordially re- 
marked,— 


“Bless me! How time flies!’ Let me see. It is 
fifty-two years come next April since we used to go 
to school together in the red achool-house. I was a 
little chap then, you remember, and you Were fine 
young women.” 

The old man could never understand why his cor- 
dial greeting was received so coldly. 


emerge rs 


A LITTLE boy refusing to take a pill, his mother 
placed it ina piece of preserved pear, and gave it 
to hin; ina few minutes she asked, “Tommy, have 
you enten the pear?” 

“Yes, mother,” he said, “all but the seed.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





Don’t use stimulants, but nature’s real brain and 
nerve food—Hop Bitters. 


Communicated. 





RARE Foreign Stamps. Cheapest list in Amerie 
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Copy of the NaTionaL PHiLaTELIsT, and agents’ 
termsfree. —W. B. TAYLOR, Mt. Hleasant, lowa, 
E of Sheet 





Ox¥ MAMMOTH CATALO 
sic aud Music Hooks rent to any one for three-cent 
stamp. MUSIC TEACHERS will tind it to their interest 
to nddress S, BRAINA RD’S SONS, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Scrap Pictures, We; 100 Transfer Pictures, 
12 Floral Embossed Cards. We; WW Perforut 


Afottoes, 100; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c; 4 Fine 6: 
All for 
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Chromos, 10e.; 1 Floral Surprise, \ 


ine 
‘soe! P 
pac, Stim wtuken. J. W. FRIZZ! Itimore, 
TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS. 
NN & CO. 37 Park Row, New York, Proprietors 
ofthe SCIENTIFIC AMKRICAN. ‘Thirty-four years’ experi- 
euce as Solicitors of Pateuts. Hand-book on Patents, 
with full directions and advice, sent free. 


GREAT MUSIC SALE. 
A present given with each piece of music. Send stamp for 
catalogue and full premium lis; Muric sent toany part 
ON &CO., 


of the United Statesor Canada. PATTERS! 
Music Publishers, 65 Bromley Street, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS. 


Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
pay, Send for Cireniar, 


A KEY ars AND NOT 
ad oh eddntd Chaat WEAR OUT. 


SOLD by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents, Cir- 
culars of new goods free. 
JOHN B: & x 

Tmproved 


TRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York, 
Hcroneor cae ROOT BEER 


Package makes 
leions drink, — 
healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it, Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Manufactured only by 
CHARLES E. HIR 


215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PAPER For FESTIVALS, CONVENTION: 
NAPKINS 



































PICNICS, &e. Softand pliable; cost 
tesa than washing. Price list and sam- 
ples of a dozen kindssent, postpaid, on 
receiptof 15 cts. WARD & GAY, sta- 
Uoners, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Easy tolearn toride. An ordinary 
rider can distance the best horse tn 
aduy’s run on common roads. Send 
3-ct. atamp for price-list and 24- 
page catalogue with full informa- 


tion, 
THE POPE M’F'G Co., 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


a: on their merits, as recommended by 
Simply one patient to another, Moore's 
Pilules have become the most popular inedicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis- 
eases, Sold by Druggists 50 for 50 cents (50-50). 
See pamphlet ‘Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent 
free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Mention this paner. Trial box Free to any Minister. 


HEALY'S TONIC PILLS, 


A valuable standard remedy. Price $1 per box. Sold by 
druggists, or mailed. PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS, 
16 pages. Worth reading. Sent for 3-cent stamp. Address 
H. F. THAYER, 20 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mass. 











‘We want an Agent (lady or gentleman) In every town 

city in the U, 8 to sell our Crystal Flint 

Glassware, with any none engraved. Sella at 

aight, vou can mnke @10.00 @ day at home. 

Ou receipt of $1.50 from any one wishing to become 
Agcot we mill tend sample half desea, Gob 

y packed, with any last name or Initial 
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somely engraved, surrounded by a wreath, with 
full instructions and confidential terms to agents. 
Postage stampe taken. We refer lo any commercial 

cer Ton are aut ol employment secure an agency at once. 
RICAN SUPPLY OO., T% Fulton St,, New York 

N AUGH TY siycccristone tsi: 
Selling oy thousands, and 

first-class inevery respect; algo Fatinitza Galop, intro- 
ducing aira from the new opera. These and 10 other choice 
vocal and instrumental pieces in July Musical Hours, 


Sent 4 moa. (48 choice 35¢ pleces) for 50c. Cash or stam} 
G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple Place, Bosto 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 





CLARA," the most pop- 
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Exclusively. ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propnision by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability and ense of movement’ un- 
walled. Patentee and maker of the 
SKtoiling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ilinstrat- 
ed Catalogne. and_ mention | Youth's 
HERBERT 8. SMITH. 
32 Platt Street, New Yor! 


ASTHMA. 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. 


Companion. 








Prepared from a German recipe obtained by the late 
Jonas Whitcomb, in Enrope. It alleviated this disorder 
in his case when all other appliances of medical skill had 
Veen abandoned by him in despair, In no case of a purely 
asthinatic character has it failed to give immediate relief, 
anil it has effected many permanent cures. It contains 
No poisonous or injurions proverties whatever; an infant 
may take it with perfect safety. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Br. Lovis, Noy. 10, 1877. 
Mrsers. J. Burnett & Co.:—The relief the Jonas 
Whitcomb's Asthma Remedy afforded me was perfect; 1 
have not had a bad night since taking {t. and I have tn no 
case found any relief until yonr Remedy came to hand. 
L most cheerfully recommend it to any one troubled with 
Hay Fever or Asthma, for it Is the only remedy ever used 
by me with any good effects, Yours tinly, 
“MASON, 


v 
Of Messrs. Mason & Gorvon, Lawyers, 51734 Chestnut St. 
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From Rev. JOS, F. ROY, Chicago Agent of the Amer- 
feau Home Missionary Society, to the ¥. ¥. Independent : 
“My mother had suffered eight years from the harvest 
asthma, The recurrence of this three-months’ agony 
every year must goon wear her out. ‘Jonas Whitcomb's 
‘Asthma Remedy’ arrested the terrible disease, and has 
Kept it off for the whole senson, to the great Joy of the 
family.” 














{Published in the Alerandria Gazette, May, 1877.) 
“TO THE SUFFERERS BY ASTHMA, BRONCHI- 
‘TIS, Etc.—In the interest merely of such persona, with- 
ont any conference with those whoadvertise it, Learnestly 
urge all who suff r by these distressing maladies to use 
‘Jonas Whitcomb'’s Remedy for Asthina.’ etc.” T. B. 
ROBERTSON, Broad Run, Fauquier Co., Va, 





JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Mannfacturers and Proprietors, No. 27 Central St., Boston. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 























J). ESTEY & 


Co. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





E> Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen'l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
GFF Nena for Catalogue. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


During the month of July and August we will mati 
FREE our elegant Catalogue of Pianos, for which we 
usually require two decent stamps to be sent, to all who 
will write for it and mention this paper. and state whether 
they are thinking of purchsaing a pinnoforte soon. Cat- 
alogues will be sent to every one, whether parties are 
thinking of purchasing or not. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
PIANOFORTES, 


611 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


B.— During auminer months, correspondence will 
ve fullet tention than can be given during the more 
busy sen 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
A CO 


























acianconoeana 
CORSETS, 









~~; 23 Broadwa: 
Ly New York 









Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular, Ierma- 
nentand profitable emplovment for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION,—All Corsets manufactured 
by me hare the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infringements sent (0 my address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular addrera 
main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
923 Broadway, N. Y. Branch office, 32 Winter 

Areade Building. Boston ention this paper. 


FOUR NEW S. S. BOOKS. 


81X MONTHS AT MRS. PRIOR'S. ty 
Fariy Apams. I6ino, Ill. $125. 
YENSIE WALTON, | by Sire. 8. R. Geanax 
CuarkK. me. Tl, $1 50. 
. By Av 
beac esp totaht chat haw ohn 
THE RUTHERFORD FROWN. 16mo. 1. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


GOOD CHANCE for honest, intelligent business 
men oragents, New business: ight work. Address 
ndiana. 

















£4) 9, 
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SRHOANE ROW Lepe 
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TOILET MASK 


A Natural Beautifier for bleaching and purifying the 
skin, and imparting » Olearness and Brilllaney to the 
Complexion that can not he produced by any other known 
means. This ingenious invention he only one of the kind), 
is soft and flexible in form, and may be 


WORN DURING SLEEP 


or at any time, as the wearer may clect. It proves at once 
Harmless, Cleanly, Comfortable, Easy to Apply, and is ta- 
dispensable to Ladics who value a Beautiful Complextes. 

The MASK js sold at a moderate price—Is designed to sup- 
plant the use of injurious Cosmetics—and with ordinary care 
‘will last for years. Drscrrerive Taratise, glving full par 
tloulars and testimonials, malled FREE. Address, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New Fork. 


{377 All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have had 
ample experience In all matters relating to the subject, 








JIM. 
The first time I ever saw Jim he w 
wrapped ina dirty old shawl, suck 
mamma was washing indoors, anc 
friendly manner. 
The time was fourteen yes 
in Pennsylvania, Jim's blue e 















yes 


fancies that come to us older folk like 
ing tide of memory. 

Jim wasn'ta 
baby; oh, no! he 
was two years old, 
but so tiny and 
emaciated that he 
looked like a scrap 
left from some fat- 
ter and larger boy. 
Pretty soon his fa- 
ther comes along; 
he is a brakeman 
on one of the great 
coal-trains, that 
rumble and roar 
through the quiet 
valley, sending jets 
of fire into the 
green woods, and 
driving the birds 
from their nests, 
to fly np in the 
blue sky. Jim’s fa- 
ther is rough, but 
so kind; he catches 
his boy up on his 
shoulder, and the 
two goin, the suft 
yellow hair against 
the tangled black 
beard. 

That was my 
first view of Jim. 
While I stopped at 
the quaint old 
“Mansion House,” 
near the canal, I 
cultivated his acquaintance. All the candy I be- 
stowed on him he carried home for pap and 
mam, never taking a wee bite until they had 
eaten their share. 

The next time I saw Jim he was five years 
old; he was picking up coal on the railroad 
track. ‘Well, Jim,”’ I said, ‘you have gone to 
work?” 

“Yis, I wurk,” he said, cheerfully. ‘I git all 
marm's coal, these ’ere droppin’s off the trains,”” 

Just then a small ragamuffin came up and 
helped himself out of Jim’s basket. I left them 
engaged in an animated discussion. 

Three years later business carried me to the 
same spot. I caine up on the night coal-train. 

Just_as we reached Mauch Chunk, I felt the 
train run over something, I did not know what, 
but, nevertheless, I shuddered. 

We stopped. I put my head out of the little 
window in the car I was in. A man rushed by 
with a white scared face. 

“There’s 2 man killed,’ he gasped, and was 
out of sight. 

T followed him. 

Something lay beside the track, surrounded 
by a fast-gathering crowd. 

“Who is it?” said one. ‘Karn tell ter look 
on him, he’s so smashed,” said another, holding 
his lantern close to the disfigured mass. 

“Send fur curriner,” whispered a fat man 
with a red face. 

“Who's missed on the train?’ said the con- 
ductor, coming up. A pause. 

“Tim Kohler,” said the fireman. ‘‘Good God, 
here’s his boy!"’ 

A little fiure edged itself into the crowd. A 
pale thin boy with a great mass of tow-colored 
hair and sad blue eyes,—Jim and I met again. 

“Qit ont o' here,” growled the fireman, wip- 


ing on a doorstep 
little thumb. 
pig rooted near in a 


0, the place Mauch Chunk, 
were fixed with earnest 
gaze on the woody mountain; he was dreaming those baby 
ripples in the rush- 

















His 





Ji. 


ing away big tears, 
boys like you.” 
“I guess I kin 


“This aint no place fur 


Jim said, inn still sort. 
of way. His lips were white, but there were 
no tears in the Llue eyes. He picked the head 
up and laid it on his lap, softly crooning to him- 
self. 

“Don’t tetch him till the curriner comes,” 
said the fat man, who thought ‘‘curriners’’ were 
all powerful. 

“He's my father,” said the lad. 
right ter tetch him.” 

“Who'll tell his woman?’ said the fireman. 

“It will be hardish,’’ whispered the conductor. 

Jim lifted his head. ‘‘No,’twont; she’s drank, 
and when she’s that she never cares."” 

It was a strange scene, The great mass of 
mountains in the distance, black, awful shad- 
ows; the still canal; the wide expanse of rail- 
road track; the great engine puffing and pant- 
ing, looking like an evil beast; the men in their 
red shirts and with horrified faces, holding in 
grimy hands the lanterns whose flickering light 





“T've gota 





“Come in, fellers, an’ lay him on my bunk; 
old woman's in the tother."’ 

I glanced around the room. A rusty old 
stove propped up with bricks, two broken-down 
chairs, a rickety table and two beds were all 
the furniture. The window-panes were stuffed 
with old rags, and a few cracked dishes stood on 
the dingy old mantelpiece. On one of the beds 
lay a woman sleeping « drunken sleep, a hideous, 
loathsome object. 

I started to go out. In fact, I had no business 
to enter, but I wanted,—well, I don’t know what; 
I followed the crowd. 

But a little hand is laid on my arm. It’s Jim; 
he says softly, ‘You're the engineering feller; 
I knows yer. Please stay with me till she wakes 
up.”” 

There was no resisting that pathetic appeal. 
I sat gingerly on one of the rickety chairs and 
waited, wondering why he had asked me instead 
of one of his father’s associates, 

Pretty soon the child came and sat down, fold- 
ing his tiny hands and gently rocking himself to 


fell on the quiet, motionless figure on the grounds and fro. I could not help thinking of little Paul 


with the dead man’s head in his lap. 

‘Father were good ter me, he were,” said 
Jim, slowly. ‘Yer needn’t shake yer head, 
Bill Smith; if he did lick me,'twas cause I needed 
on’t. It aint none of yer business either, John 
Billings; what yer howlin’ for? he wa’n’t yer 
futher, wa’ he?’ Then Jim relapses into si- 
lence. 

Pretty soon the “curriner’ comes, and in a 
few moments the body is lifted on a shutter and 
four men carry it up to the toll path, then after 
a short distance, down to a misernble shanty, 
stopping a moment on the very doorstep where 
Thad first seen Jim. 

He pushed open tho door, 





in “‘Dombey and Son."” 

“You think it’s sorter funny I axed yer ter 
stop, but them others is rnff on her" (with a 
backward glance towards his mother); ‘they 
makes fun on her.”" 

The mass on the bed moved. It opened its 
eyes and cried, ‘Wasser! wasser!”’ in a hoarse 
voice, 

Jim held the cup to her lips. 

“Where's yer father, yer brat? aint he coom 
yit?” 

‘*He’s coom,"’ said the boy. 

“Where's he? I wants him.”* 

“He's on the bed and can’t coom.” 

‘Wey! droouk agin, na doubt.” 


"bed, her long 
on the floor, 
“Run for 
quick," I said 
“Maybe the 
never does,”’ 
“Tell them 
Pretty soon 
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laughter and 
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“What can I do,"’ said I, impatiently. 

“I thought—no, I—well, I kinder, 
wished yer'd’’— 

A long pause— 

“Teach me a little."” 

He retreated to the door as if I were going to 
strike. 

“Of course I will, my boy. 
very night.” 

Then begun Jim's education. Night after 
night he pored over his books, and in a wonder- 
fully short time learned to read. Then I fol- 
lowed with arithmetic and grammar, and I used 
to read to him of great men and their noble 
deeds. His favorites were Franklin and Wash- 
ington, especially the former. 

“He were poorer than me, but wa’n’t he splen- 
did?’ Jim would say with glowing cheeks. 

The winter passed; March came, and my 
school was finished, but Jim and I continued 
the lessons, as the mine survey that I was to 
take charge of would not begin for a month. 

One day he came in with a bright face. 

“Jest think, Boss, I’ve got a sitervation, an’ 
I'll git money, too.” : 

“What's the sitervation, Jim?” said I, hand- 
ing him a chair. He perched gingerly on the 
end of it, folding his arms in a way that re- 
minded me of a night in a taumble-down hut by 
the canal. 

“It's a meul-driver on the canal,” said he, 
proudly. “I gits a dollar a week an’ my 
victuals.” 

“Tam yery glad,” said I, wishing I could do 
something for this independent mite, but he al- 
ways refuses my offers. ‘‘How will you get on 
with your lessons?” ” 

“I kin study on the track when I'm drivin’, 
an’ evenin’s too.”” 

This was our Inst talk, for he departed for 
Philadelphia early the next morning. The mine 
I was going to survey was very pleasantly sitn- 
ated; in fact, the only drawback was the char- 
acter of the miners, who included in their num- 
ber some ‘‘Mollies.”” 

I had the misfortune to offend one of these 
men by knocking him down for striking his 
child. 

It was done in the street, and he gave the 
poor girl such a brutal blow that my blood 
boiled. He cursed me and muttered threats, 
which often would occur to me as I walked 
through the quiet streets at dusk, smoking my 
evening cigar. 

One night I took a row on the river, rowing in 
all the little curves and inlets. I found one 
which ran way into a green meadow. I followed 
it up. 

Tudge my surprise. For sitting on a rock 
near the river was Jim, figuring sums with a 
piece of charcoal on a board: his arithmetic lay 
beside him, and he occasionally glanced at it. - 

“YT can't git that ’ere sum, nohow,” he said, 
with a sigh, 

“I think Ican help you,” said I. My boat 
had come up so soft!y, and he was so deeply in- 
terested, that my arrival was a complete sur- 
prise. We had a long talk. 

“ve give up drivin’, and come here with 
Marm: Becker's son. I’ m a-goin’ ter work in 
the mine. He says there’s things I kin do.”” 

“Where do you stay?” 

“Over to the men’s boarding-house. I don't 
like it,’”’ he said, secing I looked grave; “but 1 
hez ter like it, if I do or not.”” 

“Come to my rooms when you have time,” 
aaid I, as we parted, “‘and I wil! read you some 
more about Franklin, your old favorite.” 

“You kin depend on me,” he said. 

Every time I went down the mine, I fancied 
there were ugly looks on the faces of the men, 
looks directed ax much towards the overseer as 
myself. 

He was a conceited fellow, and thought the 
miners low as the dirt beneath his feet. But he 
wag a pleasant companion, and we used to enjoy 
our mine survey, which was generally done at 
night, when the miners were out. 

Finally, my work was done. I had only one 
night more, and I was very glad, for though my 
presentiment of evil had not been realized, I was 
still uneasy. 

An hour before we went down, I was sitting 
alone in my room, watching the evening shadows 
falling softly over the mountains, when a little 
hand was laid on my shoulder. 

“Well, Jim?” 

“Is there any one in here?’ he whispered. 

“No one,"’ said I, startled at his pale face. 

“Then I kin speak. Put yer head here. The 
men are goin’ ter shoot ver and the overseer 
when yer goes in the mine to-night. They's 
gota grudge agin yeran’ him. I heard ’em a- 
plannin’ las’ night, up ter the house. Some of 
’em’s Mollies, an’ they don't care what they 
does,”” 
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“Are you sure?” said I, a sick feeling at my 
heart. 

“Sure as truth, Don't yer go, will ye?” 

“I must do my duty, Jim. I will send for 
some of the police now.” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder, and fast- 
ened those lustrous eyes on my face, 

“Does yer care far me, Boss?" 

“Yes, Jim.”” 

‘And likes me purty well?” 

“Very, very much.” 

“Then don't yer go an’ git the perlice, fur if 
yer does, I'm as good as dead!” 

He kissed my hand with a passionate fervor, 
and glided out. 

I took my revolver and went to the overseer's. 
He and my two companions were equipped for 
the mine. I told them what I had heard, and 
we concluded to wait till morning, 

“T expect,” anid the overseer, ‘that if we go 
to bed, the devils will fire the house, so we 
might as well watch.” 

So we sat by the open window, gazing out 
on the moonlit night, on the great mass of 
mountain, the silver river rustling and rippling 
beside its green banks. The tops of the tall 
trees swung to and fro in the light summer 
breeze, and seemed to beckon with ghostly fin- 
gers. Silently we waited. The hours slipped by. 

I closed my eyes, and was just dropping off 
into a gentle doze, when I heard a cry, so full of 
agony that we knew that morder, and naught 
else, could make that sound. 

Out we rushed. In the gray dawn of morn- 
ing we could hardly see our way. I stumbled 
over something. It gave a faint moan. 

A pitiful heap on the grass, with staring blue 
eyes, and a great gash on the white forehead. 

“Jimmy!” I cried, kneeling beside him. 

“They found I'd told, Boss, and they killed 
me for being a spy. I'm sorry I was a sneak, 
but [ coutdn’t bear to see yer hurt, ye’ve been 
so good ter me,—so kind an’ good.”” 

Taaid nota word. That child before me had 
forfeited his life for mine. Alas, how unworthy 
Iwas of such a sacrifice! 

I try to raise hia head. ‘Don’t lift me, Boss. 
Lemme lay here on the grass, and see the sky 
an’ the trees. Hear them birds a-xingin’. It’s 
*most mornin,’ ’most mornin’, and the dark night 
is all gone.”” 

It was indeed morning for him,—a glorious 
dawn in another and a brighter world. 

“They tracked me, Bors, to where I hid, for 
they knowed I told; but they’re gone now; and 
don’t chase em. They knows no better.”” 

We were silent a long time. I thought of 
praying, but could not. He opened his eyes 
wide. 

“He would not be ashamed of me now, would 
he?" 

“Franklin?” I ask. He nods. ‘My dear 
Jimmy, no man ever in this world was more no- 
ble than you are!” 

Ms tears fall on his face, and arouse him from 
the sleep in which he is falling. He smiles his 
rare sweet smile, and presses my hand, Then 
the blue eyes close, and Jim and I have met for 
the last time on this earth. P. TUCKER. 

REO ye St 


ANECDOTE OF GILBERT STUART. 


Gilbert Stuart was the great portrait-painter 
of our Revolutionary period. His name ig closely 
connected with that of Washington, for his por- 
traits of the latter are quite numerous, and have 
won him renown as an artist. 

He was not only a great artist, but his social 
qualities were such as to draw towards him all 
with whom he came in contact. He had a large 
fund of mirthfulness in his composition, as the 
following anecdote, which I think has never 
found its way into print, will show: 

After Stnart had become somewhat famous in 
this country, he went to England, where, upon a 
certain occasion, he found himself travelling in 
company with several Englishmen. There was 
something in the looks and manners of the 
American which excited their curiosity as to 
who he might be. At last, one of the party put 
the question in a sort of round-about way; in 
reply to which, Stuart very gravely informed 
them that he sometimes dressed ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen’s hair. 

“Oh, you’re a barber, then?” said the gentle- 
man, with a disappointed air. 

“What! do you take me for a mere barber?” 
asked Stuart. ‘To be sure, [often brush a gen- 
tleman’s coat, but””— 

“I have it,”’ interrupted the man, “you're a 
valet to some nobleman, perhaps’ 

“Indeed, sir, 'm not! [sometimes make coats, 
waistcoats, and the like.’” 

“Then you are a tailor, of course.” 

“TP assure you I never handled a googe in my 
life.” 
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By this time, the curiosity of the party was 
excited to the highest pitch. 

“What are you, then?” they asked in choras. 

“What I've told you, gentlemen, is literally 
true,”’ said Stuart, ‘I dress hair, brush coats 
and vests, and also make boots and shoes, at 
your service.’” 

“Oho, a boot and shoemaker, after all!” 

“Guess again, gentlemen, for I never handled 
boot or shoe but for my own feet. But, indeed, 
I will play the fool with you no longer, for I will 
tell you, upon my honoras a gentleman, my real 
profession. I get my bread by making faces,” 
with which he twisted and contorted his features 
in so comical a manner that his companions were 
convulsed with laughter. 

Having quieted down, they declared confident- 
ly that he must be a comedian by profession, 
when, to their utter surprise, he axsured them 
that he never was on the stage, and very rarely 
saw the inside of a theatre. 

After some further questions on the purt.of 
his fellow-travellers, Stuart explained himself: 

“Gentlemen, you will find all Ihave said of 
my varions employments is comprised in these 
few words: Iam a portrait-painter.”” 
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For the Companion. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Reality’s fair fruit must fade, 
But memory‘ flowers will keep; 
And #0 our Joye blooin nndecayed: 
‘Though sorrow’s snow is deep. 


Sometimes we shake away the snow 

From memory's wintergreen; 
Our buried joys uncovered glow, 
The violets of long ago 





Are fresh and balmy seen. Te Ms Me 
—--- +0 
For the Companion. 
AUNT POLLY’S ‘“‘TRAGEDY.” 
By Thekla Warner. 
Aunt Polly had come to live with us, She was 


our great-aunt, and very old; somewhere near 
eighty, I think. We gave her for her own the 
only room in our house that contained a fire- 
place, 

It was no great sacrifice on our part, for we 
children were welcome in Aunt Polly's room 
any hour in the day; and there was never a 
winter evening that we did not spend an hour 
or two there. 

The boys, Joe and George, called her jolly. 
We all loved her wrinkled face, with the thin, 
pale-yellow hair drawn tightly away from it into 
a diminutive ‘French twist.” After a week, 
we grew accustomed to her odd dresses, dark 
blue, or bright green, with their old-fashioned 
waists and straight, short skirts. 

She was very eccentric, and a marvellous 
story-teller, Two of her peculiarities I think we 
shall never forget. She was a great smoker; 
and we had never known before that a woman 
could smoke. But she invariably laid her pipe 
down whenever one of us entered the room. 

I said she was a marvellous story-teller; but 
her stories were never prolonged beyond nine 
o'clock in the evening, however abrupt might be 
their conclusion, On the first stroke of nine, 
she would rise, lift the lid of a quaint little box 
on the mantel, and solemnly give to each of us 
one large white peppermint, eating one herself, 
and saying always the same words, ‘They are 
good for the stomach, Good-night, dears,’’ 

One windy November evening, we trooped 
into her room, and found her in her rocking-chair 
by the fire, meditatively smoking, and gazing 
into the pile of ruddy coals. She did not turn her 
head as we entered, or greet us in any way, only, 
as usual, she removed her pipe from her lips, 
laid it on the hearth, and then clasped her hands 
in her Iap, still gazing at the coals. 

Nevertheless, we took our usual positions,— 
Joe on the side of the fireplace opposite to 
Aunt Polly, I beside him, with little Annie at 
my feet, and George stretched full-length on the 
rug, with his arms crossed for a pillow under his 
head. 

Suddenly, Aunt Polly turned her face towards 
us and said, “Well, Joe, if you don’t fix the fire, 
I sha’n’t tell the story.” 

This might seem abrupt, as no one had asked 
for a story; but we knew her ways, and had 
seen the promised story in her face for five min- 
utes, 

I make no attempt to reproduce her exact 
words, or antiquated pronunciation. I simply 
relate the story that she told us that evening. 

“Tt was a windier night than this, children,” 
she began, “and a great many years ago, when 
all this happened that I’m going to tell you 
about. 

“We children, eight of us, were gathered 
around the kitchen fireplace. Not such a one as 
this. Why, this would compare in size with our 
old fireplace about as your gas-rtove with your 
Sarnace, va you call it. "Twas so large that we 
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burned great logs in it, as large as two of the 
Dboys could carry, 

“That evening we were all at home; the boys 
could not go out coasting for the storm. We 
older girls were spinning or knitting, and the 
younger ones capering and frolicking in all sorts 
of ways. The boys were roasting chestnuts, 
popping corn, and warming apples. At last we 
all got quiet and ate the good things, while John, 
our biggest brother, told us stories. 

“We had no newspapers in those days, and 
few books. Not one of us had ever been ten 
miles from home; but John conld spin out won- 
derful tales, we all thought, of ghosts and rob- 
bers, that seemed as real as if they had stood 
before us. 

“Every few minntes, the wind would dash the 
snow and rain against the panes, rush down the 
chimney, shake the doors, and shriek around 
the corner of the house. 

“*A dreadful night for any who are without 
shelter,’ said our mother from her corner. 

“We all drew closer together, and ax soon as 
mother dozed again over her knitting, John con- 
tinued his tale. 

“I can’t remember exactly what John was 
saying, but I remember that the house was 
shaken by a fierce gust, which was followed by 
a sudden lull, when the only sound we heard 
was the moan of the wind. 

“My sister Sally suddenly caught hold of my 
sleeve, and whispered hoarsely, ‘Hush! Isn't 
that some one crying? Did you hear it, Polly? 

“‘T heard it,’ Jane added. ‘I heard a rap at 
the outer door a few minutes ago; but I was 
afraid you'd laugh at me if I said so!” 

“We all held our breath, and soon heatd a low 
ery from outside. But it was quickly drowned 
by another burst of the storm. 

“After a minute, John rose, lit a eandle.—for 
we had been sitting in the firelight,—and boldly 
started for the outer door, followed by the other 
boss. 

“I am sure that we all thought it a daring 
thing for our brother to do. Our nerves were 
already strung to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. I have no doubt that each one of the 
girls expected that when the door should be 
opened, a hideous ghost, with trailing white 
garments, might stalk in, 

“Of course the boys were fully prepared to 
encounter the wild Indians whom they half 
hoped would burst with a whoop into the kitchen. 

“John bravely opened the door, letting in the 
rainy wind in a sudden swirl, and had just time 
to catch sight of a basket on the doorstone ont- 
side, before the wind blew out his candle. 

“You may depend we forgot the stories and 
the storm when this wonderful basket was 
bronght in and deposited on the rug. It was 
eagerly uncovered, and two blne eyes gazed up 
into our faces. 

“How cunning! The poor darling! Mother, 
you will let us keep her!’ we cried, delightedly. 

“A low, piteous ery from the little one opened 
our mother’s heart, and she snid, ‘Yes, yes, chil- 
dren.’ 

“That was the way onr Silverhair came to 
us. We gave her that name because her hair, 
though short, was so soft and silvery. The 
boys nicknamed her Silvie, and finally we ail 
called her so. 

“Of course she became a great pet with each 
member of the family. When she grew large 
enough, she would follow us in onr work or 
play, delighting us with her cunning ways. Any 
one of the boys was happy with Silvie on his 
knee. 

“She was scarcely to our mother like her own 
children, for that would be impossible; yet 
mother was very fond of Silvie. 

“The first word she uttered was ‘now:’ and 
when asked any question, her prompt answer 
usually was, ‘Now.’ 

“As she grew, her hair still kept its beautiful 
color, though her eyes changed to green—Ben 
said—but Ben was the tease among my broth- 
ers. Her eyes were really a pretty hazel. 

“Ben and Silvie were very fond of each other. 
She would sing for him—and she had a soft, 
pleasant voice—when she would sing for no one 
else. She was a very perfect singer. 

“So time went on.” 

Mere Aunt Polly clasped her wrinkled hands 
abont her knees, bent forward, and gazed for 
several minutes into the fire, while we kept per- 
fect silence. We thought that she saw there 
pictures of those long-past days of which she 
was telling us. But she resumed. 

“So time went on. Silvie laid aside some of 
her little pranks, lost her love of play, but re- 
tained her gentleness. 

“She always looked neat in her gray coat, 
with now and then a red or blue ribbon at her 
throat. She was fond of nature, and a grent 
lover of birds, uud when in trouble, often re- 
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sorted to the muse. She grew more and more 
to shun noise and company, and seemed to pre- 
fer remaining at home with ee to accompa- 
nying us anywhere. 

“One evening, she quietly left our little fam- 
ily earlier than usual, and the next morning, to 
our horror, we could find her nowhere in the 
house. : 

“We searched all over the farm; but it was 
not until nearly night that we discovered her— 
our sweet little Silvie!—in Birch Pond, a quarter 
of a mile away. 

“I won't tell you any more, children. 
not love to dwell upon the catastrophe. 
buried her under the trees. 

‘The children were grief-stricken; and we all 
mourned for little Silvie, the handsomest Kitten 
that we had ever had.” 
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For the Companion, 
A STRANGE ENCOUNTER. 


‘The particulars of the following interesting inci- 
dent were communicated to the writer by Mr. Z. 
Hampel, employed at the time by certain San Fran- 
cisco parties as a mining expert in Montana. 

Daring our examination of the Pleat River Val- 
ley, together with the beds of several creeks which 
make into it from the east, we eamped for three 
weeks at a “bow” of the stream directly at the foot 
of two rocky, precipitous buttes which, at scarcely 
n rifle-shot from the river, rise at least a thouxand 
feet above it. These crags are but spurs of a moun- 
tain-ridge which towered, cliff on clilf, to the weat- 
ward, being part of the dividing range betwixt 
Idaho and Montana Territories. 

These rocky heights were a favorite resort of the 
“vig-horn,” or wild, mountain sheep; the same ani- 
mal which Professor Baird figures as the Ovis Mon- 
tana, or the American Argali. For several morn- 
ings in succession, a large buck came regularly out 
in sight, at about nine o'clock, on the very brink of 
the precipice, aud would stand for an hour, or more, 
“gazing” and seemingly motionless. Even at that 
height, the great size of its horns was very appar- 
ent. 

I was aware of the rarity, then, of good specimens 
of this interesting Argali, and determined to try my 
own hand at securing this buck, for the Smithsonian 
collections; for the anlmal seemed a splendid speci- 
men of his kind. Accordingly, after locating the 
“pits” for the day's assays, I took my Spencer car- 
bine and set off, a few mornings later, upon what I 
must confess was to me a novel and wholly untried 
business. 

The butte, or crag, on which the big-horn had 
shown itself, was the northernmost of the two first 
mentioned. Betwixt that and the one to the south 
of it, there was a canon-like gorge, down the bottom 
of which, in time of rains, a torrent made its way 
into the river. I took the now dry and rocky bed 
of the torrent for my route up amongst the cliffs, 
thinking that I might thus gain some covert among 
the ledges, in the rear of the Argali post of observa- 
tion, and by a well-directed ball, secure him for wy 
prize. 

But though by this time somewhat familiar with 
the fearfully precipitous and inaccessible character 
of the buttes and needles of this roughest and most 
rocky of mountain ranges, I became well-nigh be- 
wildered among the boulders and out-jutting crags 
in the gorge. 

Foar hours of arduous climbing only took me to 
@ point where I saw I could get no farther. All 
above me were sheer precipices. The top of the 
spur looked ten times more inaccessible than from 
our camp on the river below. Completely fatigued, 
Isat down for half an hour, to get breath and 
strength to get back down the rocks. 

While sitting here, I chanced to notice, on the 
opposite side of the gorge, a crack, or rent in the 
cliff, down which had come a “shoot” of coarse, 
reddish gravel and small stones. My eye followed 
this crevice—which might have been six or eight 
feet in breadth—upward to a sort of “shelf” at the 
foot of one of the summit ledges. Along the base 
of this ledge, the shelf-like bench of rock ran far 
round the head of the gorge, half a mile or more to 
the westward. 

If once I could get up the “shoot” of loose stuff 
in the crevice, and gain the rock-bench above, I 
felt pretty sure I could follow round and get to the 
rear of the big-horn’s watch-tower. But I was far 
too tired to attempt it that day; it was enough for 
me to get back to camp. 

Before sunrise the next morning, however, I had 
made my arrangements and set off again; and hav- 
ing the advantage of the previous day’s experience, 
T reached the foot of the “shoot” in much less time, 
and began to climb up by it. To make a ladder of 
loose gravel, lying on a steep incline, calls for some 
agile efforts; but the rocky sides of the crevice as- 
sisted me, thongh I often slipped back two steps 
while getting up one, and once came near sliding to 
the bottom when more than half way up. 

In half an hour I gained the rocky shelf, seen by 
me on the previous day, and thence with no great 
difficulty made my way by it to the top of the 
northernmost butte. 

Here I was on comparatively smooth, bare ledges, 
naked and utterly barren, save for patches of moss 
and here and there little plats of stunted rockwort 
and other alpine plants; and this sterile tract ex- 
tended back for a mile or two, to the foot of a sec- 
ond line of precipices which rose, crag on crag, in 
most imposing array. But even this comparatively 
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level plateau was strewn with huge boulders and 
rocking-stones, some of which, as large as a church, 
were tilted up in most amazing fashion. 

Keeping to cover of the boulders as much as pos- 
sible, I went round upon the north spur and along 
to within a hundred yards of where I believed the 
big-horn had his ‘‘gazing-ground.” 

Here I took up a good position, partly under a 
large rock and in its cool shade, where I could look 
along the brink of the precipice beyond. As yet, 
however, I had seen no trace nor spoor of the wild 
sheep. 

Half or three-quarters of an hour elapsed, and by 
my watch it was already past the time when the 
big-horn had commonly made his appearance. 
Something much nearer at hand now took my at- 
tention; as I lay there, close under the rock, a large 
snake suddenly poked its head out, scarcely a foot 
from my cheek, causing me to roll forth in haste. 

It was one of the most oddly-marked serpents 
which I have ever seen; and I think it belongs to 
some species not as yet described. On presenting 
my gun-butt to it, it drew back, but came farther 
out in a few moments, evidently disposed to dispute 
the ground with me. 

I did not like to get up and begin an attack on the 
reptile. So watching my chance, I pinned its head 
down with my rifie-butt, and bearing on it hard, 
waited for it to die. While thus engaged, chancing 
to glance along the rock, lo! there stood the big- 
horn buck, not over two hundred feet off. 

T lay as still as I could and bore on the snake. I 
didn’t dare to let it go, for it looked venomous; so 
Theld on, and watched the buck; but turning my 
eyes back to the snake a moment later, to see how I 
was getting on with him, I saw two more similar 
snakes poking their heads out from beneath the 
boulder. 

‘At that, I got away to the other side of the rock, 
as quickly as I could; and still hoping I had no& 
frightened the big-horn, peeped round from the 
back side. At that moment, however, a slight 
eraunching and scratching noise on the ledges 
caught my ear, and glancing round, I saw, alittle off 
to the left, another interloper on the scene of my 
hunting operations, in the shape of a large gray- 
brown creature as big a8 a cow. 

It was some sort of a bear. I do not think it was 
a grizzly proper, thongh it looked larger than any 
black or brown bear that I have ever seen. But 
there are bears of all stripes and varieties in those 
north-western territories, even white bears, or bears 
so light gray as to look white at a little distance. 

The sudden apparition of this beast, 40 near me 
there, startled me prodigiously. I thought he 
meant me, surely. I faced round with a jump, 
cocked my carbine and took hurried aim to fre— 
and then I saw that the brate was not looking at me 
at all, but had its eyes bent malignly on some other 
object ont past the rock, towards which it was mov- 
ing with stealthy steps. 

Like myself, the bear was after mutton; and I 
confess, I wasn’t sorry to perceive that he was not 
after me. As the ugly brute stole past, distant not 
more than eighty or ninety feet from where I was 
standing in the shadow of the rock, I peeped round 
to see if the Argali had taken to flight. 

Till that moment, I think that the big-horn had 
not seen the bear, for it was just facing round. 
Instead of fleeing, never did creature draw itself up 
more proudly. It stamped its fore-foot sharply on 
the rock once or twice, and slightly shook its large 
horns, making in its throat short, low, disconnected 
bleating sounds. 

That was the first fair view I had got of the 
Argali ; and the thing that most astonished me was 
the size and massive curve of its ponderous horns. 

The animal must have weighed near, or quite, 
three hundred pounds, perhaps more. Its wool, 
which seemed rather like fine hair, was short, but 
looked to be very dense and compact; I should im- 
agine it would have turned a charge of suall shot, 
while its legs appeared to me longer than thoee of 
the ordinary Cotswold, or South Down, buck. 

Instead of making off, the big-horn walked boldly 
to meet his ugly assailant, with the port of a tried 
and dauntless champion, giving vent to a peculiar, 
whistling ‘“‘blow”’ of defiance. 

‘The two were now not more than twenty-five or 
thirty yards apart. Seeing the ram so warrior-like, 
the bear paused a little with a menacing growl, then 
began stealing one foot slowly and cautiously before 
the other, with the hair rising on ita neck and along 
its back. At this, the big-horn also paused, stamped 
its fore-feet, alternately, and backed a few steps, 
then lowering its horns and curving in its arched 
nose, bounded forward at full spring. 

‘The bear rose slightly on its hind feet and ex- 
tended its fore-paws as if to grasp its enemy. But 
the buck did not come to close quarters. His charge 
was n feint—this time. When within ten or fifteen 
feet of his adversary, he stopped short and backed 
forty or fifty feet, almost as swiftly os he had ad- 
vanced. 

The bear, growling more loudly, now recommenced 
its stealthy approach. Again the buck plunged for- 
ward, and again the bear rose slightly, with ex- 
tended fore-paws and an eager snuffing noise. But 
it was no feint on the big-lorn’s part this time; at 
ench short, sharp leap, it seemed to gather impetus, 
and at its final bound, it struck the bear plump in 
the brenst, betwixt its outstretched paws. 

‘The queer grunt (or else it was the sonnd of the 
blow) which the bear gave could have been heard 
two hundred yards off. The great beast was fairly 
knocked over backwards, but leaped to its feet with 
& roar of anger, and whirled about to grapple the 
buck. 

The big-horn had already backed off, and in a 








moment was coming again at full spring. Again 
the bear rose to clasp its enemy and received an- 
other tremendous stomacher which landed him on 
his back. The roar of the bear could now have been 
heard a mile. But the buck was back out of reach 
before his antagonist could turn and seize him. 

The benr’s ordinary tactics of rising on his 
haunches to enfold his adversary with his paws, 
seemed in this battle to operate against him. For 
the tremendous blows delivered by the big-horn 
overthrew the the bear each time before it could 
clutch hold. 

Several feints on the buck’s part now followed 
each other rapidly. Then there was another fair 
knock-over. They played off quarter-wise, then 
completely round each other. Two or three times 
the bear dashed furiously at the big-horn; and at 
this the latter would run off sidewise, in 2 semi- 
circle, and turn facing the bear at forty or fifty feet. 
This seemed his chosen distance for butting. 

They fought in this way eight or ten minutes; and 
by this time both were much “blown.” Foam-flakes 
tinged with blood dropped from the mouth of the 
bear; and there was blood on the ram's fleece. 

So wrapt had I grown in the battle that I quite 
forgot my object there. The combatants had now 
sompletely changed places; the bear was out where 
Thad first seen the buck, near the top of the cliff. 

‘Whether the big-horn had any thought, or in- 
stinct, in thus circling round to get its foe in this 
position, it may not be easy to say; it ay have had. 
For it seemed now to nake its “runs” on the bear 
more rapidly, without giving the latter time to re- 
cover its ground. 

With a thrill of intense excitement, almost enthu- 
sinsm and sympathy, I divined what would follow. 
For now, scarcely drawing back ten yards, the big- 
horn dashed in his sledge-like blows hard and fast. 

On tiptoe I stole np nearer; and what 1 expected 
to see, happened. The bear was knocked off the 
rocks, and with a growl went lumbering down out 
of sight. 1 heard the loose stones falling after him. 

I might have shot it as it stood there, but it seemed 
too bad to do so. “The Smithsonian may lose a fine 
specinen,” thought I, “but I will not be the pol- 
troon to murder you in the hour of your well- 
earned triumph.” 

But it appeared that I should have to account for 
my presence there; for suddenly turning its head, 
the big-horn saw me, and in an instant faced about, 
“blew” viciously, and arching its powerful neck, 
charged at me—much as it had at the bear. 

But when a boy at home, among the hills of old 
Thuringen, I had learned a trick in dealing with 
bellicose rams. Dropping my carbine, I leaped sud- 
denly to one side; the buck dashed by ne. 

Turning at a little distance, it stared at me fora 
moment, stamped its foot, then stalked majestically 
off among the rocks. 

T now looked over the cliff to see what had be- 
come of the bear. Away down, sixty or seventy 
feet, I could ave something that looked like its gray- 
brown hair. 

The next day, Judkins and two other of the min- 
ers made an attempt to reach the place—to get the 
bear’s carcass for fresh meat—but gave it up. I 
think there was little doubt, however, that the bear 
was killed. 


— 
For the Companion. 
THE ROCKY RANGE. 


Dull and cold the gray peaks mount aloft; 
Their stern, hai ranite walls alhwart 
The wild ravines black shadows fling, veil, wronght 
In jagged outlines, Cloudlet, pale and sof! 
Are graced with misty fringes, floating oft 
Low down the ragged ledges. All ts still. 
No wing e’er brushed the chasm’s gloom; the alr 
Gives back no echoing song nor insect’s trill, 
But all is muffied in the shuddering chill 
Of ice and snow eternal. Rocks are bare 
Of lichens, bare of the hardiest Alpine grasa. 
No life, but death. Yet ever upward, where 
The sad light elimmers faintest, darkiy there 
‘Winds up the long line of the “mnountain pans. 
Joun Preston TRUE. 


———_+o—___ 
For the Companion, 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
By James T, Fields. 
William Hickling Prescott. 

Tho reading of history is perhaps the most profit- 
able of all reading, ani a taste for the perusal of 
historical works is one to be cultivated early. If 
well-written descriptions of great events in the 
world are put into the hands of young people, and 
they incline to give attention to such writings, it is 
A point gained in their education. 

The true historian is a benefactor, not only to his 
own generation, but to hosts of men and women 
who will be coming after him, all eager to learn 
from his glowing pages what scenes were enacted 
years, perhaps centuries, ago, in lands far removed 
from his own. 

A historian need not be native to the country he 
describes. Gibbon waa an Englishman, but no Ital- 
ian author has ever given a history of the ‘Decline 
of the Roman Empire” equal to his. Prescott was 
an American, but Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 
find in him the best chronicler of their time. Mot- 
ley was born near Boston, but he knew the Neth- 
erlands better even than they knew themselves. 

When you go to Salem to look up Hawthorne's 
whereabouts, and pass down Main Street, you will 
see a handsome building called “Plummer Hall.” 
On that site once stood a pleasant old mansion; and 
in that house, eighty years ago, the historian of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was born. 

When the lad was not qnite seven years old, he 
began to “get his lessons” in a school kept by one 
Master Jacob Knapp in that quiet town. 





He was a gay, light-hearted boy, up to all kinds of 
merry sports, but more fond of reading than any- 
thing else. 

When he was eight years old, the family moved to 
Boston, and William became a pupil in Rev. Dr. 
Gardiner's admirable school; and there he re- 
mained several years, laying the foundation of n 
special learning, exceptionally thorough and useful. 

Much of his leisure time he spent in the Athen- 
eum Library, reading such books as his growing 
tastes led him to select. Persons are still living who. 
remember the handsome, rosy-cheeked urchin as he 
sat devouring old Spanish romances in a quiet cor- 
ner of the library. Now and then he indulged in 
boyish adventures with his school companions, not 
at all tending to intellectual culture, and had to be 
checked by his parents and tutors. 

He was a real boy during bis nonage, and there 
was nothing of the pedantic prig about him. It was 
observed by those who knew him that he delighted 
in games of battles, and that nothing pleased him 
more than to don some of the old armor which he 
and his boy-companions found among the lumbering 
curiosity-rooms of the Athenzum. The lads, led on 
by Prescott, re-enncted scenes that had occurred in 
the Plains of Latium, ns well as those that had oc- 
curred on Bunker Hill and at Yorktown, and the 
future narrator of the “Conquest of Mexico" showed 
a faculty, even in those days, for skilful delineation, 
of great events in history. 

In August, 1811, he was admitted as a student in 
the sophomore class of Harvard University; and 
after his examination, he wrote to his father that he 
felt twenty pounds lighter than he did the day be- 
fore it came off. He was then fifteen years old, and 
had already formed an excellent taste in English 
Literature, which ho believed to be the soundest in 
the world. His standard was a high one, and he 
only read the best books in it, for he was determined. 
to keep the best company in letters as in companion- 
ship. Thus timely, he formed distinct resolutions 
as to conduct and study. 

Very early in his college career occurred that 
painful accident which so fatally impaired his eye- 
sight. One day in his junior year, after dinner in 
the Commons Hall, as he was passing out of the doors 
a fellow-student carelessly threw a large piece of 
hard bread at random among the crowd, and it 
struck with great force the open eye of young Pres- 
cott. 

The poor Ind fell flat to the ground, and the effect 
of the blow was like that commonly attending a 
concussion of the brain. His face turned pallid as 
death, and he became so il] he was obliged to lie 
in bed for several weeks. The whole tone of his 
system was prostrated, and it took a long time to re- 
store it. 

After a season of rest, he returned to college, but 
the eye that had been wounded had no sight left in 
it. The organ was forever ruined. Henceforward, 
through life, he had only one eye to depend upon 
for all the literary labor it should be his lot to 
perform. And 40, for nearly fifty years, that one 
organ had to do all the work of two; and through 
life, the remaining eye was more or less affected 
from aympathy with the lost one. 

As he advanced in years, one hour a day was all 
the use he could have from the eye that was spared, 
and this, too, when he was most deeply engaged in 
his historical works. He was never stone-blind, but 
the sight that was left to him was totally inadequate 
to his needs, and for several years he was never 
able to read or write. 

A secretary always did what was possible to aid 
him, by reading and taking down from his lips tho 
historical narratives on which he was engaged, and 
in this way he composed the bulk of his literary la- 
bors. A writing-machine, such as is used by the 
blind, was a capital help to him in later years, and 
so he worked on as best he could. a cheerful and 
happy author of great and enduring histories. 

With another learned author, who waa totally 
blind, Augustine Thierry, who wrote “The Con- 
quest of England by the Normans,” Mr. Prescott 
virtually declared, “There is something in the world 
which is better than the enjoyments of sense, better 
than riches, better than health itself; it's devotion 
to the pursuit of knowledge.” 

Prescott belongs to the noble ranks of courageous 
men who have left behind them grand achievements, 
in spite of loss of sight,—“‘Blind Thamyris and blind 
Meonides,” Milton, with his sightlesa “orbs,” Dr. 
Blacklock, the Scotch minister,—a poet of remarka- 
bie facility,—and Huber of Geneva, the ingenious 
and original historian of the insect world. 

It Is an affecting incident connected with Pres- 
cott's loss of sight, that he never mentioned the name 
of the person who destroyed his eye, although he 
well knew who it was, and that, years after the 
accident, he did an important service to the careless 
individual who had injured him so fatally for life. 

Prescott graduated at the age of eighteen, having 
done all that a young man with impaired eyesight 
could do to gain the honors of good scholarship. A 
Latin poem was assigned to him as his part in the 
Comniencement exercises of 1814, and although a 
good deal frightened by the large assembly gathered 
on that occasion, he managed to come off creditably. 
He could never learn to be an orator, but his manly, 
straightforward appearance always did more for him 
than anything in elocution or rhetoric. 

After the performances in the church, his parenta 
gave a handsome dinner, in honor of their son's 
graduation, to five hundred ladies and gentlemen 
under atent on the college green, and William, 
was the pleasant custom of those Commencenient 
days, danced and sang with his friends, The scene, 
as remembered by one of his companiona, forty 
years after, wns a most enchanting one for all who 
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were present, especially the mother and father 
of the young scholar just stepping across the 
threshold of active life. An acute attack of 
rheumatism, soon after he left college, rendered 
him painfully lame, as well as blind for a time, 
and kept him sixteen weeks unable to walk a 
step, and shut up in a dark room. 

But nothing could keep down his indomitable 
spirits, and his equanimity was invincible. A sea- 
voyage, an autumn trip to the Azores, was rec- 
ommended to the suffering invalid, and off he 
started, ina small, uncomfortable vessel, for a 
twenty-two days’ passage. On landing at St. 
Michael's, after so much watery discom- 
fort, he became intoxicated with the trop- 
ical delights of the island, 
and wrote home most rap- 
turous accounts of his 
happiness to his parents 
in Boston. 

But his felicity on shore 
was of short duration, for 
in two weeks after he land- 
ed, he was obliged again to 
be doomed toa dark room, 
so dark that the furniture 
could not be distinguished, 
and there he lived from 
the first of November to 
the first of February, all. 
the while subsisting on a 
vegetable diet, and having 
blisters applied to keep 
down inflammation. 

When he was not under- 
going acute suffering, he 
used to sing aloud in his 
darkness and soliitude, 
and walk incessantly up 
and down his cheerless 
apartment. Of course, no 
one could read to him, for 
he was obliged to live in 
total darkness, where, by 
the surgeon’s orders, every 
ray of light was excluded. 
Thick baize was nailed 
over the windows, and ev- 
ery precaution taken to 
shut out the least glim- 
merof day. When at last 
he was able to leave the 
dreary apartment, he used to walk hundreds of 
miles on the piazza, a handkerchief being tied 
over a pair of goggles, to blind him as much as 
possible still, for he could not as yet bear the 
least possible light. 

On the 8th of April, 1818, he embarked for 
London from the Azores, and on landing, placed 
himself in the hands of Sir Astley Cooper, and 
the eminent oculist, Sir William Adams. His 
great deprivation of sight did not unman him, 
but sometimes he sorely felt its loss. 

When in London, he wrote to his mother and 
father that when he saw in the libraries a Greek 
or Latin book, he experienced much the same 
sensation one does who looks on the face of a dear 
friend, and that the tears not infrequently stole 
into his poor unuseful eyes. 

He was twenty-one years old when he. returned 
home from Europe, and immediately began his 
long and prosperous literary career. But the 
start was not propitious, for the first article he 
rent to the North American Review was returned 
with the usual editorial courtesies of refusal. 
Disappointed, but not disheartened, he kept at 
work, and pursued his historical studies with as 
much zeal as if he had two eyes at his dixposal, 
and “no sorrow in his year.”” 

He now began to study style, and inform him- 
self in all that belongs toa good writer. French, 
Italian and Spanish ocenpied much of his time, 
and already the historic gronnd he was to appro- 
priate became apparent to his own mind. 

Theroughly and carefully he prepared himself 
for a career that ultimately gave him a fame in 
letters, second to none of his era, all over the 
world. After employing ten years in writing 
the “History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” that 
now famous book came from the press in the 
year 1837, when the author of it was forty-one 
years old. 

I well remember what a sensation the work 
created on its appearance in the reading world. 
Everybody who could buy or borrow a copy was 
busy over it. You could scarcely enter any 
intelligent household where some member of the 
family was not absorbed in the new history. All 
the American reviews, magazines and papers, 
were occupied in lauding the new venture, and 
soon the English and continental journals took 
up the welcome strain. The literary pride of 
our whole country was aroused, and Mr. Pres- 
cott became not only famous, but beloved, 
throughout the land. 

From that time onward, to his death, in 1859, 
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our distinguished author had firm hoid on the 
world’s attention, and every work he published 
afterward was hailed with an enthusiasm rarely 
awarded to books that are not of the class called 
“omances.”” 

Dean Milman’s eulogy of Prescott’s personal 
character and literary distinction is eminently 
just: “That which was admiration becomes 














love. . He was a man 
wi did honor to the iiter- 
ature of our common lan- 
guage, and whore writings, 
from their intrinsic charm and excellence, were 
most popular, without any art or attempt to 
win popularity.” 
THE POSITION OF PARTIES. 

The elections that are to be held during the 
coming autumn are not in themselves of great 
importance. In fact, there will be elections in 
only fourteen of the States, much less than one- 
half of the States of the Union, during the re- 
maining months of the year 1879, and Governors 
are to be chosen in only ten of them. 

The first election will be in Kentucky, in 
August; California and Maine will vote in Sep- 
tember; Ohio and Iowa in October; and Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Wisconsin, in November. The four States 
which will not have a Governor to elect are 
Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. 

California is to choose four members of Con- 
gress as well as all other State officers, under 
its new Constitution. The situation of parties 
in that State is very much mixed. There are 
some political organizations in California which 
are not known elsewhere, one of which has 
adopted the very remarkable name of “‘honora- 
ble bilks.’’ ‘i 

Elsewhere the old parties, Democratic and 
Republican, have the contest mostly to them- 
selves. Ina few States the National, or Green- 
back, party has some vitality This is particu- 
larly true of the State of Maine, where the 
Greenbackers are next to the Republican party 
in strength. 

In every other State where the party has an 
existence it is third in point of numbers. Itacts 
in general with the Democrats, both in Maine 
and elsewhere. Here and there the two parties 
keep themselves distinct, but there is a strong 
disposition to unite wherever union on local or 
State officers gives promixe of success. 

The issues in the coming elections will be both 
the money question and the doctrine of State 
rights, particularly the former. The Democrats 
have largely adopted the views of the Green- 
back party, while the Republicans take a stand 
in favor of what they call “honest money,”” 
though the Greenbackers hold that the money 
they advocate is as honest as any. 

The Republicans think it is worth while to re- 
sist the tendency which they think they ob- 
served among the Democrats at the extra ses- 








sion of Congress, in favor of State rights and in 
opposition to the national power. But on the 
whole, it seems likely that this issue will not be 
strongly pressed upon the attention of voters 
this year. 

The elections will be stontly contested and 
will be watched with interest, as indicating the 
temper of the people, and as helping or hurting 
the chances of certain statesmen and politicians 
who are understood to desire a nomination for 
the Presidency next year. No doubt a sweeping 
victory for any one party would be accepted as 
almost ensuring the success of that party in the 
grander contest of 1880. 

It is not probable that any party will have 
such success as will destroy the hopes of the 
others. Strenuous exertions will be made by 
all, and all are reasonably sure of some of the 
fruits of their work. Such a result will leave 
the Presidency open for another hard contest, 
and will be an inducement to each party to put 
forward its best men. 

Another result will be the determination of 
the questions that will be fought over next year. 
For example, the greenback idea, which has 
been, and perhaps is, extremely popular, will be 
put to the test. If it should prove to be popular 
still, since resumption has taken place, it will be 
the great issue in the canvass for a President. 
If, on the contrary, the idea should develop 
weakness, it may not be heard from at all after 
next November. 

It will be seen that the fight this autumn is 
really to be made by the Repnblicans against all 
others, who are more or less allied. And it is 
likely to be so next year; for although no doubt 
there will be more than two candidates for 
President, the opponents of the Republicans will 
generally work together, 
—+or—. 

For the Companion. 
AT LAST. 
In youth, when blood was warm and fancy high, 

T'mocked at Death. How many a quaint conceit 

I wove about his veiled head and feet, 

Vannting nlond. Why need we dread to die? 
But now, enthralled by deep solemnity, 
Death’s pale phantasmal shade | darkly greet; 

Ghostlike it haunts the hearth, it hannts the street, 

Or drearier makes drear mnidnight’s mystery. 
Ah, soul-perplexing vision! oft I deem 

That antique myth is true which pictured Death 
A masked and hideous form all shrank to see; 

Butat the last slow ebb of mortal breath, 

Death, his mask melting like a nightmare dream, 
Smiled,—heaven's High-Priest of Immortality! 
Paun H. Harxe. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL BVIDENCE. 


Not many weeks ago a horrible murder was 
committed in the city of New York. A Indy 
was found one morning in her bed, dead, and 
tied to the bedstead. Although murder is only 
too common in that city, this one attracted a 
great deal of attention. The circumstances 
were such that it appeared to be, and as events 
proved, it was, an affair of great difficulty to 
find the guilty person. 

Not only the police, but many volunteers, un- 
dertook to help discover the criminal. But from 
the very first it seemed to be the opinion of all 
who looked into the case that the deed must 
have been committed either by some member of 
the family, or with the assistance of one of them. 
So the task they undertook was to find out 
something that would fasten guilt upon one of 
these. 

The prevailing idea was that the husband of 
the lady was the murderer. Unfortunately sev- 
eral reporters for the daily newspapers shared 
this opinion, and every morning they spread be- 
fore their readers little bits of evidence which 
they thought they had obtained pointing in his 
direction. Probably a large part of the readers 
of newspapers.in New York had come to the 
conclusion that he was guilty, even if they 
donbted whether the evidence was strong 
enough to convict him. 

But he was not the murderer. The folly of 
the real criminal betrayed him, and one evening 
he was arrested at a prayer-meeting in Boston, 
and confessed his guilt, He had made, and had 
nearly succeeded in, an attempt to escape out of 
the country on a aailing-vessel. If he had done 
so at once, after committing the murder, there 
would have been nothing to show that he was 
the offender. But he had robbed as well as 
murdered, and had given away or pawned a 
part of the stolen jewelry. 

The greatest injustice had been done to the 
bereaved husband already, but if the true mur- 
derer had not been found, he would have suffered 
more. It has been reported that the police were 
almost ready to arrest him. Most likely he 
wonld have been put in jail, would have been 
tried, and possibly convicted and hanged. Or 
at the very best he would have been set at liber- 
ty with a suspicion that would have clung to 
him all his days, or until the truth wax discov- 
ered. 























This case illustrates in a very remarkable 
manner the injustice there may be ina hasty 
judgment, A person’s reputation may be blast- 
ed in a moment by taking account of only a 
part of the facts. What is called ‘‘cireumstan- 
tial evidence” is very dangerous foundation for 
a verdict of guilty against any man; and when 
only a part even of the circumstances are 
known, it is cruel to condemn a man apon the 
strength of them. 

That is not all, either. Every person who is 
charged with a fault of any kind is entitled to 
the belief that he is innocent until he is proved 
to be guilty. In this country we are altogether 
too apt to forget this privilege of the accused. 

We accept the evil that is said of public men 
on one side by newspapers of the opposing par- 
ty, as trae; and some persons will not even lis- 
ten to what is said on the other side. The news 
papers almost tell us what to believe as to the 
guilt or innocence of persons who are charged 
with crimes and are on trian 

When it comes to the private lives of persons 
whom we know and have been accustomed, per- 
haps, to respect, we are inclined to put the 
worst construction upon what we do know, if 
they are accused or suspected of anything 
wrong, and to let all the good we have known 
of them in the past go for nothing. 

It is not charity, simply, to give these men the 
benefit of all doubts. It is their right. Every 
one of us is as liable as any of them to be mis- 
judged, and even to be condemned unheard. 
This fact does not in any way affect the case as 
regards these who are accused, but it should 
teach us to be cautious about joining in the gen- 
eral tendency to pass hasty judgments of which 
either of us may be the next victim. 

And in general we should avoid accepting the 
judgments which are to be found in the news- 
papers, often the work of flighty and reckless 
reporters who would not even be accepted as 
jurymen. It is their business, or they think it 
is, to provide sensational matter for their read- 
ers, and to solve all problems of the day. Sober 
and well-meaning persons, however, will wait 
until they know more than these all-knowing 
reporters. 
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A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 

Here isatrue story (except in names), which we 
recommend to our boy friends. In 1817, two lads 
graduated from an Academy in Pennsylvania. 
‘They had money enough to pay for their education, 
but no more. 

“I,” said the eldest, whom we shall call Johnson, 
“am going to New York. That is the centre of 
things. A man of ambition and industry can push 
his way there. Only let me get a foothold, and I'll 
be n millionnaire in ten years.” 

In the city Johnson found himself thrust back by 
thousands of young men as ambitious and indus 
trious as he, and possessed of either shrewdness, 
influential friends, or exceptional talent, neither of 
which he had. He strnggled on for two years, 
studied medicine, put out his sign and—starved, 
with dozens of other patientless M. D.'s. He tried 
authorship, chromo-agencies, peddling pencils and 
soap from door to door, and failed in all. Last 
week he died in an almshouse from disease brought 
on by insufficient food and the foul air of the 
wretched tenement-house in which he lived. 

Wright, the other lad, struck for Iowa, then the 
“Far West,” took up a quarter section of land, built 
himself a hut, grubbed up the timber and went to 
farming. As years passed, he added to his land; it 
increased in value; he married, and is now one of 
the prosperous men of Des Moines County. One of 
his sons is a prominent physician, another is in Con- 
greas, the whole family rank among the leaders of 
their State. 

Now Wright was no stronger man, intellectually, 
than Johnson. The secret of his success was that 
whatever knowledge or talent he had, had room, in 
a new country, to develop. A lad must haye ex- 
ceptional business capacity or money or influence to 
make his way at all in our struggling, over-crowded 
cities. 

‘The vast, untilled fields of the West are wait- 
ing for our boys. Within the last five years, too, 
it has been proved that this country is to be the 
great food factory of Europe. The production and 
shipment of beef, wheat, butter, canned goods, etc., 
have already assumed enormous proportions. On 
the farm is the sure way to usefalness and fortnne, 
boys, not in the stifling streets of our large cities, 
where thousands are living a meagre existence for 
want of work. 
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“IN MEMORY OF LINCOLN.” 

Far out on the Western prairie, in a little town 
whose soil, a few years before, had been trod by 
John Brown and his followers, the people had as- 
sembled to honor the memory of their friends who 
had fallen in the service of their country. 

It was Decoration Day. Strangely enough, there 
waar but one soldier buried in the little cemetery 
which had been so near the scene of more than one 
contest; while there was scarcely one in the com- 
pany who had not lost father, son or brother. 

These people could not decorate distant graves, 
but they brought floral offerings to the place se- 
lected, and gave the name of the soldier whom they 
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thus honored, which was written in large letters 
upon a black board that had been arranged for that 
purpose. 
Sadly beautifal wasthe sight. Gray-haired fathers 
and mothers, sorrowful widows and orphans, one 
after another, came slowly forward and deposited 
their flowers. 

Presently two colored girls, sisters, born of slave 
parents, quietly walked to the stand, each carrying 
a rare bouquet of choicest flowers beautifally ar- 
ranged. Immediately the attention of every one 
was drawn toward these girls, Who had these 
daughters of slavery lost? As they approached the 
stand and placed their flowers beside the others, the 
recorder asked, 

«What is the name of your friend?” 

Tho people intently listening, bent forward to 
catch the name, when in a clear voice the younger 
girl replied, — 

“In memory of Abraham Lincoln.” 

So touching was the scene, that strong men, whose 
faces were seldom tear-stained, wept with their 
wives and children, while above every name the 
recorder wrote,— 

“In Memory of Abraham Lincoln.” 
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THE USE OF THE HANDS. 

Four or five years ago, a gentleman living ona 
farm near a sea-side resort in Maine, bought one of 
the two-dollar printing-presses for his boys. One 
of them learned to use it expertly, and by printing 
visiting cards, labels, etc., for his mother, soon 
earned enough to buy an eight-dollar one. All 
of his spare time from his lessons he gave to print- 
ing. 

At this time his father died insolvent, and the 
family were suddenly reduced to absolute poverty. 
The boys were not sufficiently educated to go into 
any kind of business. Our young printer deter- 
mined to make some use of histoy. He went around 
to the hotel and boarding-house keepers, and solicit- 
ed work in printing cards, menus, bills. There was 
no job-printing office within thirty miles. Work 
poured in on him. 

By the time the summer-boarders arrived, he had 
saved forty dollars, with which he bought a larger 
press, sold the old one for paper, and issued a little 
newspaper, the size of a letter-sheet, which found 
plenty of subscribers among them. His mother and 
sisters were editors, The tiny journal was sprightly, 
gossipy, and well-printed. The lad worked for years 
as hard at his books as at his type, and last summer 
he took charge of a newspaper in the country 
town, with every chance of assured success. 

A great defect in the modern education of well-to- 
do American lads js, that it is confined to the head, 
while the hands are left totally untrained. In the 
first years of the republic, when the majority of boys 
were reared on farms or villages, they learned man- 
ual skill unconsciously. The only means of supply- 
ing this lack now are the printing-presses, jig-aaws, 
lathes, etc:, which are such popular toys. Every 
wise father should provide them for his sons. They 
may not make so much use of them as our energetic 
Maine lad; but they will certainly give a training to 
the fingers and the eye quite as useful as are many 
branches of theoretical knowledge. 

a= Sg 
FATAL HASTE. 

As an excursion steamer neared the landing at 
Lake Quinsigamond at Worcester, Mass., on July 4, 
there was a frantic rush from the shore to get on 
board, before those on the boat could land. The 
hurricane deck gave way and seven persons were 
drowned. 

On the same day, the same fatal mishap was re- 
peated at Morris Island, in New Jersey. Several 
hundred people crowded on to the boat the instant 
she touched the wharf; seventy-five were precipi- 
tated headlong into the water and were taken out 
more or leas injured, while several were killed. 

Now, in both cases, there was plenty of room on 
board the boats for all who embarked, and there 
was plenty of time for them to embark quietly. The 
whole holiday was before them. Even if they had 
been left, they lost but an hour’s amusement. Why, 
then, should they rnsh and jostle madly as if on 
business of life and death? Simply because, we are 
sorry to confess, the normal condition of the aver- 
age American is that of frantic haste. 

Look at the throng leaving a train or ferry, or 
entering # popular place of amusement in any large 
city. You would suppose that every man was on 
his way to a dying mother, while, in all probability, 
not one has a single reason for any haste whatever. 
In France a crowd silently falls at once into a 
“queue,” or line; each man is served in turn; or if 
he enters a public conveyance, he does it quietly, 
lifting his hat to those before him. Ina word, he 
conducts himself like a rational being, and not an 
animal at feeding-time. Yet the American, to be 
just, would be more apt to make way for his fellow- 
man in essential things than would his foreign 
brother. 

We have made it a national habit to strain, to 
hurry, to live at a white heat. In consequence, we 
wear out body and brain at middle age, or live a 
prey to countless nervous diseases. The calm, slow, 
careful lives of the Friends offer the reverse side of 
the picture. They make haste slowly, and no class 
in the country attain a higher or fuller measure of 
success. 





——+or——__- 
EXHUMING A MAMMOTH. 


The bones of a mastodon, petrified, have been 
found recently at Newburg, N. Y., in a swamp, or 
morass of black mud, twenty feet deep. Some idea 


of the size of this ancient roamer of our continent 
may be gained from the fact that the skull, petrified, 
weighs about six hundred pounds, and required the 
strength of several men to lift it from its bed, and a 
fore-leg weighs one hundred and fifty pounds. The 
diameter of the nostrils is six inches, and they ex- 
tend into the head two feet. The ear sockets are 
eighteen inches in diameter. 

‘The bog where it was found ia known to have 
been the bed of a pond fifty years ago, but is now 
used for growing vegetables, and the digging of a 
trench led to this discovery. Dr. Warren, of Boa 
ton, found a similar skeleton about three imiles 
from the same place some thirty years ago. The age 
in which these giants of the forest roamed free in 
their native wilds dates back thousands of years. 


+o —— — 
RUSKIN ON DRESS. 

John Ruskin, the English essayist, lecturer and 
art critic, in one of his letters addressed monthly to 
workmen and workwomen, calls attention to the 
art of dressing. He says that “she is to please peo- 
ple, to feed them in dainty ways, to clothe them, to 
keep them orderly, to teach them.” To please, a 
woman must be tasteful in her dress, and the pro- 
fessor writes: 


“Now mind you always dress charmingly. It is 
the first duty of a girl to be charming, and she can- 
not be charming if she is not charmingly dressed. 
Set an example of beautiful dress without extrava- 
gance, that is to say, without waste or unneceasar: 
splendor. For any ornament, as yon need to add, 
remember that it must be the expression first of 
your delight in some work of God, then of the hu- 
man skill that wrought it. That will save you from 
ever tampering with the lifeless machine work, and 
though you have little ornament, it will be lovely 
and right.” . 

On one point also he insists, that “walking dresses 
should never touch the ground at all.” Trailing 
fprmene doing scavenger’s work especially excite 

is wrath. 

Another Boing Prof. Ruskin continually urges, 
that all girls should learn dressmaking, and that 
part of every day should be devoted to needlework, 
making as pretty dresses as they can in first-rate 
material for poor people who have no time or taste 
to make them well for themselves. 

To fron and get up a pretty cap for a poor girl will 
be more usefal, in the Master’s opinion, than mak- 
ing flannel petticoats or knitting stockings for the 
poor; for he says,— 

“You are to show poor people in your own wear- 
ing what is most right and gracefal, and to help 
them to choose what will be prettiest and most be- 
coming.” 





- +O 
UNCONSCIOUS SELFISHNESS. 


Writing, in the Christian Union, of unconscious 
selfishness, Mrs. H. W. Beecher mentions two habits 
which are noted Americanisms: 


What haste is particularly noticeable, the moment 
the doors are thrown open, to rush into the cars 
and secure a good, if not the best seat! What push- 
ing, and jostling, and crowding! 

wing secured the best seat unoccupied, how 
very near-sighted people grow—if alone! 

‘Those standing about, hoping to find one single 
seat unclaimed, are not seen, but the solitary occu- 

ant, with carpet-bag on the seat, has occasion to 

look steadily out of the window, or finds a book or 
per exceedingly interesting till the person looking 








or a place of rest has passed on. 

How many of us have done this! Does conscience 
ever whisper—eeltish? 

For instance, who imagines, except those who 
suffer from it, that the use of the fan in churches, 
concerts and lectures is a source of intense discom- 
fort to some who must, of necessity, receive the full 
benefit of the draught. 

Now, those who i! ine they are really made 
cooler or more comfortable by the labor of fanning 
have a perfect right to pursue this industry, how- 
ever much those who never use a fan may be inclined 
to doubt the comfort derived from it. 

But is it kind to use one's independent rights to 
the discomfort of others? Any one with a tendency 
to sore throat, weak r liable to take cold 

ught, often receives serious injury from 
ant motion of fans in public p 






































fainting, the fan may be used with 

t be well assured that it is a genuine 
fainting fit, and not prostration from some trouble 
of the heart. We ha’ n cases when fanning 
under such circumstances would have been, per- 
haps, fatal if some one had not been near to’ stop 
the injudicious kindness 

+e 
EVERYTHING IN THE METHOD. 

An objection, not very reasonable, can sometimes 
be so ingeniously put as'to seem so, An instance 
of such wit was the rector’s reply to his vicar whom 
he had just reproved for driving his horses “tan- 
dem”: 

“But, my dear sir,” reasoned’ the reproved vicar, 
“what hari is there in driving tandem? You drive 
a pair of bays yourself—capital good ones they are, 
too—side by si can it matter if L choose to 





put my ery inferior pair—one behind the 





ered his spiritual te 
aay be no harm in 
These things 
ters, you may u and are of no re: 
sequence. Yet consider; when I conclude the ser- 
vice in church, how do I hold my hands? I fold 
them thus, palm to palm. Suppose I put them one 
before the other, thus’’—and he took what little 
vulgar boys call ‘‘n sight”—what would people say? 
So you see there is an objection to tandem.”—Lon- 
don Letter. 















or 
NILSSON’S VIOLIN. 
The prima donna Madame Nilsson-Rouzard is as 
sensible as she is beautiful and talented, and is not 
a bit ashamed of her peasant origin: 


Among the fair woman's possessions, the chief 
treasure, says the London World, is a little box con- 
taining the earliest musical instrament with which 
she was acquainted. It is a cheap, plain fiddle, 
cracked and stringless, a sorry specimen, indeed. 
Lifting it daintily, she says, “I love the violin, and 
would play it every day if [ were permitted to do 80; 
but I am not permit! It is suspected that the con- 
strained attitude and the powerful vibration would 
by no means improve either my physical or musical 
tone for the evening. But I regret the violin, nev- 
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ertheless, and love this one very much indeed; for 
it is the instrument I played on at fairs round the 
country to help my people to money while I was yet 
a little child. I am,as you hear, a peasant born, 
and am proad of it.” And the fair head is flun; 
back, the blue eyes throw out a brighter ray, an 
the soft curls are shaken, 


+o 


DR. SCHLIEMANN. 

Dr. Schliemann, the antiquarian, explorer and 

excavator of ancient cities, seems to belong to that 

class who, like Agassiz, found a sympathizing wife, 

and value money only for its use in promoting 

knowledge. Writing from Troy, Asia Minor, to a 
friend at Indianapolis, he says: 


I think that there is no lady in the world who 
coukl have made me so happy as Mrs. Sophia Schlie- 
mann, whom I married ten years ago from pure 
affection, and because, though she then only knew 
her native tongue, the modern Greek, she showed a 
great enthusiasm for Homer and archology. 

Since that time she has perfectly mastered nearly 
all the European languages, learned nearly all the 
Homeric poems by heart, and constantly assists me 
with fervent zeal in all my undertakings; nay, the 
French edition of my Mycenw is dedicated to her, 
and she fully deserves it. 

You say my work has not been profitable to me; 
but if, as you say, you read my Mycenr, you ought 
to know that I work from pure fove for science, 
and that I gave away to the Greek people the im- 
mense treasures found by me and my wife at My- 
cene. 

Believe me,'we have nearly all our money in Amer- 
ica, and if we buy a home in Indianapolis it is with 
the intention to remove thither sooner or later. We 
spend the value of palaces in our scientific explora- 
tions, but are content and happy in onr modest little 


cottage. 
——_+or— 


CONTEST OF WIT. 


He who enters into a contest of wit with a clergy- 
man is likely to find his antagonist holding his own: 


One day Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, was 
walking with a young officer of artillery who was 
allied to him in blood, when the latter propounded 
the following riddle: 

“What is the difference between a donkey and an 
archbishop?” 

Whately gave it up, and received the following 
reply, “the one carries his cross behind, and the 
other before,” referring to the marks of the cross. 
on the backs of the domestic ass and on the apron 
ofan srehiblshop: 

“Very good, indeed,” laughed Whately. “And 
now, can you tell me the difference between a don- 
key and a captain of artillery?” 

“No, indeed, I cannot,” replied the officer., 

“There is none whatever,” rejoined the” arch- 


bishop. 
———_+o—___—_ 


A PATIENT JUDGE. 

The patience of Job illustrated the extent to 
which that virtue would go in ancient days. But 
for modern days the following instance may be pro- 
nounced extraordinary: 

An Illinois judge, it is said, listened silently for 
two days while a couple of wordy attorneys disputed 
about the construction of an act of the Legislature, 


‘When they ceased speaking, he quietly remarked,— 
“Gentlemen, the law is repealed.” 





1000 FEET 


of twisted cord is used in making a single UNION WEB 
HAMMOCK. Ineach Hammock there are over 800 2: 
inch meshes, which are made extra strong by means of 
the safety knot in each corner. This makes the Union 
web the strongest, safest, and easiest Hammock ever 
made. 


Who should own a Hammock P 
EVERYONE, | 


we should say, ought toown a Hammock. Grandparents, 
rents, children, sisters, cousins and nunts, will all find 











Send fc ‘irculal 
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RIYERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
$300. Good style. good work, good fare. Reopens 
September 11. OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL| 1ich"Si5., 
Farmington, Me. Address A. H. ABBOTT, P1 


HE MAPLES. A FAMILY SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies, Richmond Hill, Stamford, Conn. For cireu- 
Jars, apply to Miss M. G. A. FESSENDEN. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL.— Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate Conrse (for degree of D.C. L. years. 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address Pror. FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of Managers. 
Thirteen puvils out of fourteen parsed the examinntion 
at Harvard College this year. Tuition, 100 a year. 
Board, Anew circular just issued, Apply for in- 
formation to iam Everett, Ph. D. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll. Jil, 

fn its Zith year. Location delighiti sud noted tor 

healthfulness. Accommodations of the best. Expenses 

reduced ‘to suit the times.” Has distinguishing features 

not foundin any other institution. ORE AD sent free. git- 
ing full particulars. Address PRINCIPAL. 


G@REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Insti- 
tuteand Commercial College. A SEASIDE school. 
Founded 1862. Both sexes. On direct route froin New 
York to Boston. Board reduced to 2.75. Opens 
August 26. For catalogue (free) address Itev. F. D. 
BLAKESLEE, A, M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 


LASELL SEMINAR FOR YOUNG WOM 


Auburndale, Mass. 
Boston privileges with delightful suburban home. Spe- 
cial care of heulth, manners and morals of growit.g gurls. 
Some reductions in prices for next year, which begins Sep’ 
18. For Catalogue, address C.C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Cincinnati Wesleyan 


FOR WOMEN. Classical, scientific, English courses. 
Highest advantages for Musicand Art culture in the West. 
Elegant structure; experienced faculty; delightful home. 
Address Rev. D. H. MO\ + D. President. 


Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass., begins its 24th year Sept. 10th, 1879. 
Rank, first-class; teachers permanent; patronage always 
good; situation picturesque and healthfal. Request cir- 
cular for particulars, C. B. METCALF, A. M., Supt. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The Seventy-Seventh Year commences September 9, 
lee, | For clreulars apply to 
MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Bradford, Mass. 


THE SHORTLIDGE MEDIA (PA.) ACAD- 
EMY for Young Men and loys is open at the Sea- 
shore till Sept.1. Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.J. After Sept. 
1, direct to Media, Pennsylvania. 70a quater, 10 wecks, 
books, etc., included. No extras except instrumental 
music. Highly recommended by Bayard Taylor, Hon. 
Fernando Wood, Gov. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen, e! 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED.N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., } Associate Principals. 


A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 
tractive. Educational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


IS THE VERY BEST 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


It 1s not farinaceous, requires no boiling, and when sim- 
ply dissolved in warm milk and water, forms the best sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk that has ever been produced. If 
your physician has not seen Mellin’s Food, or would like 
to examine it or to try it, we will furnish him or her with 
a sample bottle free. if'your apothecary does not keep it, 
he can obtain it of the agents or of any wholesale drug: 
. If you cannot otherwise obtain tt, we will send one 
Aingle bottle, express paid, at the regular retail price. 
Large bottles, 75 cents. THEODORE METCALF 
& CO., 39 Tremont St., Boston, General Agents. 
Sold by druggists every wyhere: 
We will send free tony address our pamphict 
on “INFANTS’ Foop” containing many valuable hints to 
mothers, and testimonials from eminent physicians. 
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in the Hammock health, happiness and rest. The 
nothing like the Hammock to rest the tired body 
mind. "It is recommended by physicians 






Swing a Hammock 


beneath the spreading branches of a shady grove; make | 
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Bristol, Conn., July \4, 1879. 
Perry Mason & Co., Gents :— Please find enclosed $5, for 
which send by express five Union Web Hammocks. Those 
Thad of you before wert 32 welt liked that my friends 
wanted me to get some for them. 
Oe uri truly, D. P. PARDEE. 

It is ten feet tong and hasa six-foot bed, and is war- 
ranted to sustain 500 pounds’ weight. It is variegated in 
color, has nickel-plated rings, and is very handsome. If 
you wish to enjoy the warm afternoons and evenings, you 
can bert do itin a Union Web Hammock. 

Price only $1. Send 24c in stamps for postage. There 
are parties who advertise this Hammock over a different 
name, and at a much higher price than we charge. You 
will save money and get the Genuine Hammock by send- 
ing directly to us. We willsend an cleven-foot hammock, 


which will sustain 1000 pounds, for ®2. Send 25 cts. in 
stamps for postage. 
TO THE TRADE 
Weare prepared to supply the Union Web Hammocks 


by the dozen or hundred at lowest rates. It will pay 
general stores, hardware stores, dry goods stores, drug 
stores, news-stands, etc., to sell the Union Web Hammock. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, althongh effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physic 






and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 


25 cent 


a box 
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For the Companion. 


MIDSUMMER SONG. 


Merrily on the hillside, 





millide, 
er’s breeze, 





jt 
Catching sun 
Hear the splash and spatter 
Of the brook so 
That in constant 
Tumbles 


Everything is keeping 
Time to inerry tune; 

Care is idly sleeping, 
Wake her not too soon, 








Let her sleep forever! 
$ftly pass her by; 
Lovers hai she never; 
Best to let her die. 


May she sleep forever, 
Withered, wrinkled ‘maid! 
Lovers hud she never; 
May her i snory fade! 


Sitting on the hillside, 
Runs the time away; 
Merry by the rillside 
Goes the sununer day. 
‘Mus. A. T. Lent. 








—+or—_ 
For the Compamion. 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


It is dark in the hut and cold. 

The earth ix covered with snow and the wind 
plows through the cracked window-panes, and 
in her poor home by the Zuyder Zee the blind 
girl spins. 

Though dark she turns her wheel, for this is 
the only way to keep herself warm. 

She toils on, whether the sun sends his bright 
beams into the hut or whether the veil of night 
is over all. She toils hard, for the spinning- 
wheel is her only means of support. 

To-night the blind girl spins unusually fast, 
until at last the fiax is all worked off the bobbin. 
Then the wheel stops, and with a sigh she drops 
her hands and thinks. : 

She arises, and finding her way groping along 
the wall to the little bureau in the corner, she 
eagerly grasps the only book in the room. Re- 
turning in the same manner to her chair, she 
sits down, opens the book and begins to read. 

Read? Yes, read, and to find consolation in 
God’s Word. Though dark it may be without, 
within shines the light of the gospel. Her dark, 
dreary life is illuminated by Christ's love. 

Beneficent friends have given her a ‘‘Bible 
for the blind,’”’ and taught her how to read with 
the finger-tops. For many years she has found 
peace and happiness in the words of her Re- 
deemer. Alas! this 1efuge, the only one she 
has, will be denied her. 

In vain she feels over the letters and endeav- 
ors to make a phrase out of the few letters she 
can distinguish here and there. Incessant labor 
had hardened her fingers’ tops; she could no 
more distinguish the letters with those callous 
fingers. 

For a while she seemed to be stupefied. She 
is bereaved of the only thing which made her 
bear her gloomy lot patiently. She feels more 
forlorn than she ever did before. It seems to 
her that even God has forsaken her. 

“I will bring the blind by a way that they 
know not; I will lead them in paths that they 
have not known; I will make darkness light 
before them, and crooked things straight; these 
things will I do unto them and not forsake 
them.” These words of Isaiah come to her 
mind, and ashamed of her unbelief, she kneels 
down, and with the Bible still clasped in her 
hands, she pray 

“Dear Lord, thy will be done; but it is so 
hard to part forever with thy precious Word, 
which has given me so many a consolation, and 
has always been a friend in need and my guide 
on my dreary path; still, Father, I submit to 
thy will, for I know thou shalt not leave me un- 
comforted.’”’ 

At these words she pressed the book against 
her lips as if to give it the last parting kies. 

A cry breaks the silence of the room. 

It isa cry of joy. 

God has heard her prayer and restored the 
Bible to her. Her tender lips have touched the 
letters, and distinctly can she tell the words they 
pressed on. With tears of joy rolling over her 
pale cheeks, she again and again reads ‘those 
words of the Saviour: 

“Tam the Light of the world; he that follow- 
eth me shall not walk iu darkness but shall have 
the light of life.” 

Faith had provided a way, as it will for all 











when the hour of extremity arrives,—that hour 
which so frequently discloses the wisdom and 
love of God. J. C, HonicH. 


——————o-—_—. 


MEETING OF ANCIENT ENEMIES. 

It is almost two hundred years since William 
IL of England, violating his own royal proc- 
Jamation, sent a band of his soldiers of the 
Campbell clan and slaughtered all the inhabi- 


.| tants of the valley of Glencoe, by the stream 


which Ossian calls ‘‘the dark torrent of Cona.”” 
The Macdonalds, to which clan those unhappy 
people belonged, have’ never forgotten that 
“military execution,” which was really a whole- 
sale murder; and to this day the old resentful 
feeling crops out, sometimes suddenly and in 
unexpected places. The Halifax (N. 8.) Herald 
SAYS! 

A good story is told of the Marquis of Lorne 
and two Glengary Highlanders who called on 
him the other day. Ever since the massacre at 
Glencoe, in which the Campbells did the bloody 
work of the Crown, the clan Campbell have 
been in bad odor with the clan Macdonald, and 
other sects; indeed, it is a proverb that the Mac- 
donalds and Campbells ‘canna eat o’ the same 
kail-pot."”. The Glengary men, Macdonalds to 
the backbone, were in Ottawa on business, and, 
after much debate, resolved to pay their respects 
to the Marquis of Lorne as the Governor-Gen- 
eral, not as the son of the Callum Mor. On 
their way to the hall they talked the matter 
over again, and one of them suggested that per- 
haps the Marquis, being a Campbell, would re- 
fuse to see a Macdonald, in which case their 
position would be humiliating. 

At the gate they met the Marquis with Major 
de Wintona, and, taking them for servants, the 
Highland man asked if the Marquis would care 
to meet ‘“‘twa Macdonalds”’ to call on the Mar- 
quis. His Excellency replied that the Marquis 
bore no malice to the Macdonalds, and that Sir 
John Macdonald being his first Minister, it was 
clear the Macdonalds had forgiven the Camp- 
bells. ‘Forgiven the Campbells!” cried one of 
the visitora, ‘forgotten Glencoe! Sir John is 
paid for that; he has $80,000 a year for it; but 
the diel take me ’gin we forgie or forget!” and 
with this the choleric Gaels turned their faces 
toward Ottawa. 

The Marquis, however, disclosed himself, and, 
after a hearty handshaking, the feud was tem- 
porarily healed. The visitors were turned over 
to the Angsleshire piper, who is a prominent 
member of the household, and by him treated 
so handsomely that on their departure the: 
frankly acquitted the Marquis of all respons! 
bility for the massacre. 


ee, 
TO RELIEVE CATARRH. 


A writer in an exchange gives the following 
eight hints for relieving catarrh: 


Inhale through the nostrils a strong solution 
of salt in water. I would advise as strong a s0- 
lution as an ounce to the pint, though some will 
tolerate more. 

In this strength it is not painful, but acts as a 
tonic and astringent, relieving congestion, and 
preventing the endoemose effect which would 
accompany the use of pure water or weaker s0- 
lutions. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that salt water 
will cure all cases of catarrh, 

When the condition is one of chronic conges- 
tion simply, with acrid secretion, it may be suffi- 
cient; but in the worse forms, where there is a 
deep-seated inflammation with ulceration, more 
powerfully astringent, as well as stimulant, and 
even escharotic solutions are requisite to effect 
a cure. 

Inhale the smoke from pine tar. Get a pint 
or more of pure pine tar (not the oil}>from a ship 
chandler; heat a poker red hot, and stir the tar 
with it; a thick smoke will rise. 

Hold your head over it, keep your mouth shut, 
and inhale through the nostrils; heat the poker 
three or four times, until the room is filled with 
smoke, shut doors and windows, and remain in 
the room as long as possible. 

It isa good plan to smoke mullein in one’s 
bedroom just before retiring; after smoking 
open a window from the top; the smoke slowly 
creat but enough remains to be of some ben- 
efit. 

Mullein Ieaves should be thoroughly dried and 
then used the same as tobacco in a pipe. 

The smoke should be pressed to the back of 
the mouth and exhaled through the nose; once 
or twice a week will suffice, and should be per- 
severed in. 

If properly cured there will not be an acrid 
exudation, “A little piece of sponge in the bowl 
of the pipe will prevent the juices from passing 
into the mouth, 

Mullein will be stronger gathered before the 
frost injures it, but will answer even if dug from 
under the snow. It will also be found an excel- 
lent remedy for cold in the head. , 


= 4p eS 
A ZULU WITCH-DOCTOR. 
Those familiar with fortune-tellers and other 
claimants of supernatural knowledge may find 
in the following description of a Zulu witeh-doc- 
tor a striking resemblance to their methods: 
We were ready to stop at noon for dinner. 
The oxen were turned loose to graze, our fire 
was built, coffee-kettle put on, meat hung in 
front of the fire to broil, and then, while wait- 
ing, we wandered off for a little walk. Going 
down a hill, we came upon a crowd of i 
sitting on the ground in a circle around a cl 
doctor,”’ dressed in his snake-skin, with animals’ 











skins and teeth, and his hair plastered with red 


clay. 

After saying ‘‘Good-day,”’ we asked what was 
the matter, and found that some one had lost a 
cow, and had come to the witch-doctor to learn 
where to find it. 

It is the custom not to tell the doctor what is 
lost, so he is obliged to guess, which is not very 
difficult, as the people who have brought the 
case say ‘‘Hear,”’ between his guesses, and the 
nearer he is to the right, the more loudly they 
say ‘‘Hear,”” just as children, in playing ‘hide 
and seek,” say “‘hot”’ or ‘‘cold.”” “Is it a chick- 
en?’ saysthedoctor. ‘‘Hear,”’ very faintly; ‘‘or 
an ox?” “Hear,” much louder; until, when he 
finally said “‘A cow?” there could be no mistake; 
he knew what was missing; and yet, strange to 
say, the ple ‘think this wonderful perception, 
and so their witch-doctors have immense influ- 
ence over them. : 

We could not stay for the end of this case, being 
obliged to go back to our dinner. Asa rule, the 
doctors either find what is lost, or explain why 
they cannot in such a satisfactory way that the 
faith of the people remains unshaken. 


—_+e+—___ 
For the Companion. 


NAPOLEON Iv. 


Dead in the very flower aud flush of youth, 
Fallen by nameless foes and savage spears, 
Truly thy fate should claim the nations’ ruth, 

‘Thy manly virtues waken generous tears. 
“Last of the princes” shalt thou henceforth ve 
To all who mourn departing chivalry ! 


Obedient to restraint, wherever just, 

As he should be who hopes supreme to reign; 
Kind, generous and loving, o'er thy dust 

How many heartfelt tears shall fall like rain! 
And even those who feared thy sovereignty 
Around thy tomb shall honest mourners be. 


But nobler far such death as thine than life 
Pampered and purposeless, crowned with such toys 
As princes wear untried in martial strife, 
‘on only at reviews and gala days. 
Retter the Zulu spear-flight, than to. 
A tilled beggar, ever crying, “Give!” 





Farewell then, fledgling engle, whose proud flight 
Cut short thus early by the archer Death £ 
Ends all the hopes of thy great House in night! 
‘Thus ever ends the pride “of man whose breath 
In in his nostrils.” May God's great love be 
Sufficient for all those who weep for thee. 
June 2%, 1819. Cart. C. M. HALL. 


— — +9 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 


The following quaint advice from the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye-man has the ‘‘pith of truth’ 
in it: 


Remember, son, that the world is older than 
you are, by several years; that for thousands of 
years it has been so full of smarter and better 
young men than yourself that their feet stuck 
out of the dormer windows; that when they 
died the old globe went whirling on, and not 
one man in ten million went to the funeral, or 
even heard of the death. 

Be as smart as you can, of course. Know as 
much as you can, without blowing the packing 
out of your cylinder-heads; shed the light of your 
wisdom abroad in the world, but don’t dazzle peo- 

le with it, and don’t imagine a thing is sosimple 

ause you Bay itis. Don't be too sorry for your 
father because he knows so much less than you 
do; remember the reply of Dr. Wayland to the 
student of Brown University who said it was an 
easy enough thing to make proverbs such as 
Solomon wrote. “Make a few,’’ tersely replied 
the old man. And we never heard that the 
young man made any. Not more than two or 
three, anyhow. The world has great need of 
young men, but no greater need than the young 
men have of it. Your clothes fit you better 
than your father's fit him; they cost more 
money, they are more stylish, your mustache is 
neater, the cut of your hair is better, and you 
are prettier, oh, far prettier than “pa.” But, 
young man, the old gentleman gets the biggest 
salary, and his homely, scrambling: signature on 
the business end of a check will drain more 
money out of the bank in five minutes than you 
could get out with a ream of paper and a copper- 
plate signature in six months. 

Young men are useful, and they are orna- 
mental, and we all love them, and we couldn't 
engineer a picnic successfully without them. 
But they are no novelties, son. Oh, no, nothing 
of the kind. They have been here before. Do 
not be 80 modest as to shut yourself clear out; 
but don’t be so fresh you will have to be put 
away in the cool to keep from spoiling. Don't 
be afraid that your merit will not be discov- 
ered. People all over the world are hunting 
for you, and if you are worth finding, they will 
find you. A diamond isn’t so easily found asa 
quartz pebble, but people search for it all the 
more intently. 


Seger 
FLEEING BEFORE LOCUSTS. 

A curious misadventure was met with by a de- 
tachment of Russian troops near Elizavetopol. 
As they were marching against the Turcomans, 
an army of locusts, twenty miles long, and broad 
in proportion, met them: 


The officer in charge did not like to turn back, 
repelled by mere insects, and pushing on, soon 
became surrounded by the locusts, 

These appear to have mistaken the soldiers 
for trees, and swarmed by thousands around 
them, “crawling over their bodies, lodging them- 
selves inside their helmets, penetrating their 
clothes and their knapsacks, filling the barrels 
of their rifles, and striving to force themselves 
into the unfortunate men’s ears and noses," 

The commander gave the order for the troops 
to push on double quick for Elizavetopol, but 
the road was so blocked with locusts that the 
soldiers grew frightened, and after wavering a 
few minutes, a regular stampede took place. 









Led by a non-commissioned officer of keen 
vision, who had observed a few huts a short dis- 
tance from the road, the troops dashed across 
the fields, slipping about over the croshed and 
prensy bodies of the locusts as though they had 

en on ice. 

The huts were soon reached, and the officer: 
rushed inside, but the refuge proved to be of lit- 
tle value, as the premises were already in the 
possession of the enemy. 

The peasants told the correspondent of the 
Kavkaz that for days they had been besieged by 
the vermin, the insects filling the wells and taint- 
ing the water, crowding into the ovens and i 
ing the bread, and preventing any food from 
being cooked or stored. 

At intervals, the villagers issued from their 
houses and made onslaughts on the locusts, kil- 
ing them by thonsands, and carting them away 
afterwards to the fields for manure. 

The soldiers were detained prisoners by the 
insects for forty-eight hours; and on their march 
to Elizavetopol in the rear of the locust army, 
they found every blade of grass and green leaf 
destroyed, and the peasants reduced to beggary. 


——_+o+—____ 


SHAVING A PRISONER. 
The following incident is told of General 
Chanzy’s imprisonment, while the Commune 
possessed Paris: 


He was closely watched, and whep one morn 
ing he asked for a barber to shave him, that in- 
dividual was only allowed to enter escorted by 
two National Guards. The day was dull and 
the light bad, and the knight of the basin moved 
the general about several times, complaining 
that he could not see, and that the guards were 
in the way. 

Grumbling, they fell back a little, and the 
barber began his work. Presently he observed 
that he had never seen a man more difficult to 
shave, and added,— 

“How hollow your cheek is!. Come, general, 
a la Provencale !” 

He thrust his thumb into the general’s mouth 
to press the cheek outward. The prisoner was 
for the instant naturally enraged, and was about 
to protest when he became aware that some 
small object was lying on his tongne. 

The shaving finished, and his visitors gone, 
he placed himself in the only position in the cell 
in which he could not be seen, and took from 
his mouth what proved to be a little roll of pa- 
per, on which was written,— 

“Keep up your courage; you are not for- 
gotten. This will not last long. SatssET."” It 
was a true prediction; in a few days the general 
wi liberated by an order from the Central Com- 
mittee. 

+e 


THE VERDANT PLUMBER. 
Plumbers are looked npon as the natural sub- 
jects for jokes, doubtless from the fact that only 
in that way can one get even with their bills. 


A plumbing establishment a few.days ago 
took on a new hand just arrived from ‘Wales. 
On the day after his arrival, a water-pipe ina 
down-town establishment burst. He was told 
to go and attend to it. 

jeeing the owner of the house in the shop, he 
went up to him and got the particulars of the 
accident, and then made ready his tools and 
started. The proprietor shouted,— 
‘ee here are you going?” The new man told 

im). 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are going 
down there to fix that pipe without examining 
it?” he gasped. 

“Why, Iam going to look at it when I get 
there,” said the man. 

“Why,” said the proprietor, catching hold of 
the desk for support, ‘‘can it be possible that you 
would do a job at one visit? Don't you know 
your trade better than that? Have you no pride 
in your business? Why, you’d ruin the entire 
community in less than a year!’ 

And the speaker burst into tears. As soon as 
he grew calmer, he explained to the new man 
that he should first visit the house and make a 
thorough examination of the building, get the 
lay of the streets, find the location of the near- 
est hydrant, go upon the roof of the house, and 
then return thoughtfully to the shop for his 
tools, keeping an accurate record of the time.— 
Exchange. 








++ 


A SENATOR’S VIEW OF FARMING. 

Senator Chandler, of Michigan, has lived 
many years in Washington, and is familiar with 
official life as it exists in the Senate, and in the 
Departments. What his opinion is of it when 
compared with farming may be learned from 
the following: 


If [had a boy to-day, I would rather put him 
on an eighty-acre lot that never had a plough 
or an axe upon it, than place him in the best 
Government office in the land. 

Make your houses pleasant, Make them so 
attractive that your sons and danghters will love 
their homes better than any other place on this 
earth. Make the business of farming so agree- 
able that your sons will sce that it is the most 
healthful and profitable occupation in which they 
can engage. ‘ 

Build good houses and buy good implemetits. 
Don't get an old cracked cook-stove, but put in 
a good range. In fact, have every convenience 
that you can, so that your wives and daughters 
will deem ita pleasure to perform their house- 
hold work. 

In this way you can bring np your gons and 
daughters on the farm; but when you make the 
home repulsive, you drive them into clerkships 
and_other menial positions when they onght ta 
be God's anointed lords of creation. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE BLACK BETTY. 





Here's a log hut where lives the little colored girl 
named Betty. 








Here's a tree all filled with nuts, 
‘That grows close by the little log hut, 
Where lives the little colored girl named Betty. 





Here’s a squirrel, so cunning and spry, 

Who lives in the nut tree, which grows hard by 

‘The little log hut where lives the little colored girl 
named Betty. 





Here's a cat, so quick and sly, 

Who caught the squirrel, so cunning and spry, 
Who lived in the tree all filled with nuts, 

Which grew beside the little log hut, 

‘Where lived the little colored girl named Betty. 








' 


Here's a whip cut from the bush close by, 
Which punished the cat, so quick and sly, 

Who caught the squirrel, so cunning and spry, 
Who lived in the tree all covered with nuts, 
Whith grew beside the little log hut, 

Where lived the little colored girl named Betty. 





Here is the same little girl Betty 

Using the whip from the bush close by, 

‘That punished the cat, so quick and sly, 

‘Who caught the squirrel, so cunning and spry, 

Who lived in the tree all filled with nuts, 

Which grew beside the little log hut, 

Where lives the little colored girl named Betty. 
cL. K. 
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For the Companion. 


HELEN’S DUCKS. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Helen wanted some ducks, for in the pretty 
grounds surrounding her home, a bright little 
pond lies sparkling in the sunshine, or ruffling 
itself into tiny ripples with every passing breeze. 

Why shouldn't it be put to some use, such a 
charming ‘swimming - ground’ as it would 
make? 7 

Eager to carry out her pian, she started out 
one morning with her father to make her pur- 
chase. 

Driving far out of town, they stopped atevery 
farmhouse, but few of the farmers kept ducks, 
and had none to sell. 

Almost in despair, they were about turning 
back, when far off in the distance Helen espied 
a narrow strip of water, and in it something 
bobbing up and down. 

“There are my ducks, father!’’ she exclaimed. 

So on they drove, and to her delight, the 
“something” proved to be two gentle, dainty 
ducks and a big solemn-looking drake. 

A bargain was soon made with the man who 
owned them, and they were put into a basket 
and the cover securely fastened down. ‘This, 
however, was barely large enough for the two 
ducks, so Helen’s father took the drake in his 
arins. 

It was no easy matter to hold him, and with 
much quacking and screeching and flapping of 
wings, the ride home was funny enongh, you 
may be sure. 

Upon being released, the drake fluffed out his 
feathers, and with great dignity walked straight 
down to the pond, gravely nodding to the ducks 
to follow. When once in the water, they sailed 
gracefully off, looking as much at home as if 
they had always lived there. 

The next morning Helen went out with a 
friend to see her pets, and lo, and behold, they 
had vanished! No trace of them was to be 
found. Search was make everywhere, high and 
low, but all in vain! 

“J know where they are!’ Helen suddenly 
exclaimed. “Théy've gone home again; you 
know cats always go home again!” 

“Cats— yes,” some one replied, ‘but cats 
aren’t ducks! Who ever heard of ducks finding 
their way home after along journey ina cov- 
ered basket?” 

But Helen declared she would drive ont to the 
farm and see. ‘For that drake," she said. 
“was not in the baxket, and I noticed at the 
thne how wise he looked, and how he kept wag- 





ging his head as much as to say, ‘I see, I see!" | 
And I know he did see, and has taken them | 
home again.”” 

So away went Helen as fast as the horse 
could carry her, and when she came in sight of 
that narrow strip of water, there to be sure they 
were, bobbing around just as she had seen them 
first the day before! 

Now wasn’t it strange how they could have 
found their way over that long, long road with 
ita many turnings and crossings? 

They were all made fast in a basket a second 
time, however, and now in these pleasant sum- 
mer days they seem to be enjoying life to the 
utmost. 

For the Companion. 


THE DISCONTENTED POLLY WOG. 
A TRAGEDY. 

It was a little pollywog, 
So lovely and so fair; 

A thimble would hold ten of such, 
And then have room to spare. 

She had a splendid bathing-tab, 
And all the food she needed; 

And yet this foolish pollywog 
Her blessings left unheeded. 

She scorned to be a little thing, 
And live in such a muddle; 

She longed to lead the fon, and be 
‘The biggest in the puddle. 

She had no thonght of future grief, 
Or possible disaster; 

She wished and wished from morn till night 
That she might grow up faster. 

And 80, according to the Inw, 
‘This baby pollywog 

Became at last a lady grown,— 
‘The lovely Mam‘selle Frog! 

It happened that she lived in France, 
A country so benighted 

That lords to eat a frog’s hind-legs 
Full often are invited. 

And there, all in her tender youth, 
An opicurean sinner 

Carved carefully her dainty limbs, 
And ate her for his dinner. 

Dear little friends, the moral heed, 
If ‘tis not always pleasant: 

He makes the most of life who lives 
Contented in the present. M.W. B. 

+e 


For the Companion. 


BROWNIE AND GOLDIE. 

Brownie and Goldie were a pair of canary birds 
who lived in a large cage, were well cared for, 
and sang merrily in the sunshine. 

They had a nice warm nest in one corner of 
their house, and raised several families of little 
birdies. 

If you have never seen young birds, you can- 
not guess how homely they are at first. They 
look as if they were all head and legs, and never 
could grow into anything pretty. But in two or 
three weeks, how they changed! 

Their bright black eyes open,—for they are 
blind at first, like kittens; they get on their 
feather coats of bright yellow or brown and 
gold, and begin to sit on the edge of the nest and 
look around them. 

Another week, and you would truly call them 
little beauties, They are just as pretty and lively 
as anything can be. 

Well, Brownie and Goldie at one time hap- 
pened to have only one egg to hatch. They were 
very much pleased with their one wee birdie, 
and meant to take the best care of him. 

But they gave him the same amount of food 
that was usually shared by three or four, and 
the poor little thing was so stuffed that it nearly 
cost his life. 

Do yon know that birds have a kind of pouch 
or bag something like that the mother-kangaroo 
has, where they put their food? 

The birds’ pouches are on their necks, near 
their beaks, and covered by feathers. I suppose 
these are given them because in a wild state 
they must gather their food hastily; and they 
can thus carry it home, and really eat it after- 
wards at leisure. 

Have you ever watched birds feeding their 
young? They really put their bills into the bags 
and pull out the food. 

Brownie’s and Goldie’s little birdie lay on his 
back gasping, and plainly in distress. They 
never wasted a moment in complaining or fuss- 
ing, but went right to work to relieve him of the 
extra burden of food. 

They thrust their own bills into the pouch on 
the young bird’s neck, and very quickly drew 
out a part of his dinner. As soon as this was 
done, up jumped little birdie, as well as ever. 

Brownie and Goldie were very happy in their 
success; and they really seemed to learn by ex- 
perience, for their little one was never again in 
a similar plight. MO. J. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
BEHRADED RHYMES. 
‘The school-boys send their ball —, 
All eyes upon the game are —, 
They've only reached the seventh —, 
Excitement rises high. 
When just as every nerve they're —, 
To show to all thelr splendid —, 
A shower comes up,—the ery, “ 'Tis 
And all to shelter fly. 


2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
From left to right, a small fruit. From right to 
left, a willow. 
1, Part of a circle. 2, A rosy tint. 3, A bulb. 
4, To wait upon. 5, A coin. 


3. 
LETTER FROM THE WOODS CONTAINING THIRTY 
SIX HIDDEN FISHES. 

DEAR HAL:—I but lately received your letter, 
and my short delay in replying is due solely to my 
isolation from a post route. But Jim starta in the 
morning on a flying visit to the city, so I will drop 
you a few lines'as a written reminder that you are 
not strack off the catalogue of my friends. 

To one who is growing old, this outlandish Ar- 
kansas wilderness is decidedly refreshing; better to 
be here than to flounder in the hot sunshine roastin, 








you city folks, You cannot imagine how hale an 
tearty I look, this White River climate agrees with 
me 80 well. 


It is so cool of nights that I resort to the coal- 
scuttle occasionally, and feed the grate quite freely. 
There is a good turnpike road to the city, but it 
will use n horse pretty ronghly to get through the 
timber to the road—there’s the rub, As soon as 
word comes back from the “Clipper Chaps*"" hunt- 
ing club, I shall go across the river to Randolph. I 
need never wish a doctor while I am as hearty as I 
am now. 

How is Kate getting along? 
ring in this letter. e Inndlord'’s_almond-eyed 
walter says it is‘velly nicey.” Tell Mack erelon; 
I shall write to him,—when he gets located in Buf- 
falo. I hada certain presentiment concerning him, 
a fantastic oddity, which I will relate sometime, over 
u few pipefuls paceo. 

Our chubby “Chinee” calls to dinner. 
for dessert. Not n single toothpick. 
shall be without napkins. 





Isend her another 








Jelly cake 
Erelung we 


L will just urge one thing, and then close. Write 
soon, and be sure to direct to Jasmin. Now don’t 
forget it. Yours in haste, SCHELL. 
4. 
RIDDLE. 
If from a hive of conntless bees 
The owner take but four away, 
He finds but half the hive remaining, 
Can yon explain thix puzzle, pra’ 
LILIAN Payson. 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC. 


1, A breed of horses. 2, A vegetable. 3, An ac- 
tress, 4, A leper. 6, Instrumental mi 6, An 
abbrevintion of a month, 7, An animal. 

The initials, taken downward, spell a well-known 
time; finals, taken upward, spell another time. 


6. 
GEOGRAPHICAL RERTS, 








The name of a river in Virginia. 
7. 
HIDDEN SQUARE WORD. 
{Fill the blanks with words to complete the sense, ani 
pluce under each other in the order given.) 
Fighting for his country’s —, he lost his — 
while —— from home; the crowning of a martial 
spirit whose — was shown when a boy. B. 


&. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst the middle signifies; 
y second reigns through’ half the day; 
My hird the other half supplies 
With life and comfort and display; 
My whole, a solemn splendor, glows 
O’er the lone reali of Arctic snows. 
€ EK. L. Ee 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Animal, lamina. Time, emit. Deer, reed. 





Straw, warts. Liar, rail. 
. c 
WHO 4. Pearlash. 
CHAIR 
orn 5. Massachusetts. 


R 

3, Bulwer (Bull—were). Racon (Bey—con). Dick- 
ens (Dick—n, nm). Steele. Boyle (Both. Shelley 
(Shell—eye). Addison (Sun). Spencer (Err). Muahi- 
bach (Mule—back), 

6, One pounds away, aud the other weighs a pound. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT SCARLATINA. 

It is very infectious. 

The poison has great tenacity. It is known to 
have clung to clothing for years, and then commu- 
nicated the infection. Houses that had been care- 
fully disinfected have communicated the disease to 
families moving into them. 

The poison can be fully destroyed only by dry 
heat as high as 212 degrees. 

‘A person may have the disease very mildly, or 
very severely. Yet the former may give it to an- 
other in its most malignant form. 

One who seems to have it mildly may suddenly 
die with it, through a paralysis of one of the chief 
nerves. 

‘There is great difference in predisposition to the 
disease, even in the same family. Some whole fam- 
Mies are strangely predisposed to it; with others, it 
is the reverse. A person, however, who may be at 
one time exposed to it with impunity, may at an- 
other time take it from a slight exposure. 

The snaceptibility of adults to it is generally slight. 
The deaths from it are mostly of persons under fif- 
teen—more than nine-tenths of all. The most fatal 
period is from the first to the fifth year. Hence, if 
wecan guard children from it, they are compara- 
tively safe for the rest of their lives. 

As a general thing, a person can have the disease 
but once. Still, where the contagion is intense, both 
adults, and those who have once had the Msease, 
may have moderate throat symptoms, though with- 
out any affection of the skin. 

igs 
A THRIVING PLANT. 

How a plant colonizes itself and becomes a per- 
manent and thriving inhabitant may be seen from 
the following: 


A curious instance of the invasion of a country by 
aplant of foreign origin is seen in the history of 
the mango in Jamaica. In 1782, specimens of the 
cinnamon, jack-fruit and mango were sent to the 
Botanic Garden of the island. 

There the cinnamon was carefully fostered, but 
proved to be difficult of culture in the island; while 

the mango, which was neglected, became in eleven 

ears as common as the orange, spreading over low- 

nds and mountains, from the sea-level to 5,000 feet 
elevation. 

On the abolition of slavery, immense tracts of 
land, especially coffee plantations, relapsed into a 
atate of nature, and the mango being a favorite fruit 
with the blacks, its stones were flang everywhere, 
giving rise to groves along the roadsides and around 

e settlements; and the fruit of these, again, rolling 
down hill, gave rise to forests in the valleys. 

The effect of this spread of the mango has been to 
cover hundreds of thousands of acres, and to amel- 
forate the climate of what were dry and barren dis- 
tricts by producing moisture and shade, and by re- 
taining the rainfalls that had previously evaporated ; 
all this, besides affording food for several months 
of the year to both negroes and horses. 
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YOUNG LADY AND THE LINEN COAT. 
The inconvenience of judging by the outside. is 


brought home to hasty people by many a mortifying 
mistake. Says a Milwaukie paper: 


A well-known young lady of this city recently 
made herself the victim of a ridiculous mistake. 
A handsome and wealthy gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance she had just formed, invited her to at- 
tend a dress party in his company. She accepted, 
and arrayed herself for the event with unusual care. 

To her surprise and mortification he appeared to 
escort to the party attired in a white linen coat. 
She invited him to be seated, and then begged to be 
excused for a few moments. To her mother she 
stated the fact that she would be ashamed to go with 
him if he wore “that coat.” It was finally decided 
that she should ask the gentleman to pass the even- 
ing at the house. 

Ashamed, but determined, she told him that she 
did not believe that any of the gentlemen would 
wear linen coats at the party; that they had better 
not go; a delightful evening could be passed at 
home, etc. The gentleman took the matter good- 
naturedly and remarked, “Why, this is only my 
duster.” He revealed beneath it 8 garment of shin- 
ing broadcloth. The lady recovered from her mor- 
tiflention sufficiently to attend the party, but she 














_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


feels ashamed of her stupidity to thisday. Her com- 
panion was the best-dressed man there. 





A HUMAN BATTERY. 
An extraordinary story of a human electric bat- 
tery is told by the Boudon (Canada) Advertiser: 
» Agirl, nineteen years of age, who has just recov- 
ered from a two years’ illness, the nature of which 
the doctors were unable to determine, as there did 
not seem to be any organic complaint, has developed 


wonderful electrical powers, and seems to be a per- 


fect battery. 

A person, unless possessed of the very strongest 
nerves, cannot shake hands with her, nor can any 
one place his hand in a pail of water with hers, B: 
joining hands, she can send a sharp shock throug 
fifteen or twenty people ina room, and she possesses 
all the attraction of a magnet. 

If she attempts to pick up a knife, the blade will 
jump into her hand, and a paper of needles will hang 
suspended from one of her fingers. She cannot drop 
any light article of steel she may pick up. 

mn her entering a room,” poreeptibie influence 
seizes all others, and while some are affected to 
sleepiness, others are ill and fidgety till they leave. 
A sleeping babe will wake up with a start at her 
approach, but with a stroke of her hand, she can 
at once coax it to slumber again. 

Animals also are subject to her influence, and a 
Ret dog of the household will be for hours at her 

eet as motionless as in death. Articles which she 
uses become magnetized. 


eg 
WOODEN SWEARING. 
At a Sunday school concert the topic was “‘swear- 


ing.” The children having repeated their verses, 
the minister rose and said: 


“I hope, dear children, that you will never let 
your lips speak profane words. But now I want 
to tell you of a kind of swearing: which I heard 
a fess woman speak about not long ago. She 
called it wooden swearing. It’aakind of swearing 
that many people beside children are given to when 
they are angry. Instead of giving vent to their feel- 
ings in oaths, they slam the dvors, kick the chairs, 
stamp on the floor, throw the futniture about, and 
make all the noise they possibly can. ‘Isn't this 
just the same as swearing?’ said she. It’s just the 
same kind of feeling, exactly, only they do not like 
to say those awful words; but they force the furni- 
ture to make the noise, and so I call it ‘wooden 
swearing.’ I hope, dear children, that you will not 
do any of this kind of swearing either. It is better 
to let nlone wooden swearing, and all other kinds of 
swearing.”"—The Little Christian, 


ea 


ZULU TRADITIONS. 

A missionary, while making a short journey 
among the Zulus, was entertained at a native’s hut. 
A relative of the family, an old woman, froma dis- 
tant place where the people had never heard éf God 
or of the Bible, told old stories of her tribe: 


Among others, she related that one of the Zulu 
ancestors, long ago, had stood Dr the river, lifted 
his stick, and the water stood up like walls, so that 


the people passed over on dry land. She did not 
know his name. 

She also told of another who had slept and 
dreamed of a “climbing way” up to the sky, with 
the “maids of the heavens” going up and down, and 
of his waking and placing stones to mark the spot. 

‘Also of a boy who had slain a great giant with 
stones from the brook, and who afterwards was 
made king. She seemed to have a fund of informa- 
tion and tradition, which would interest any student 
of history, languages or races, bat the night was 
passing, and it was time to rest. 


See ee 


LEAD-POISONING. 

A medical journal, writing of lead -poisoning, 
makes a statement which will interest parents and 
teachers: 


Those who work in lead-mines, or in any way with 
lead, and absorb its fine dust into their systeins, ex- 
cept by the greatest care, sooner or later have what 
in general phraseology is called printer's or paipt. 
er's palsy. The habit of children to bite and Wet 
their lead- pencils is followed by serious results, 
which are more likely to be traced to a close school- 
room and hard study than to the lead-pencils, slate- 

neils and chalk they have uanched on at short 

intervals five days out of every seven. 
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A TRAIN STOPPED BY CRICKETS. 

The way in which a railroad train was recently 
brought to a complete standstill by millions of 
crickets on the track is told by the Reno, Nevada, 
Gazette: 


The western bound emigrant train, No. 6, met an 
army of crickets at Clarke’s station, about fifteen 
miles west of here, and was detained two hours and 
ahalf trying to get through. To make the passage, 
the train men were finally forced to take brooms 
and sweep the insects off the rails. The crickets 
covered the track for about three miles, and when. 
the driving-wheels of the engine struck them, they 
would whirl around without going ahead an inch. 


ag 


KNOWLEDGE PROGRESSIVE. 
Spain once held both sides of the Mediterranean 
at the Straits of Gibraltar: 


So highly did she value her possessions that she 
stamped on her coin the two “Pillars of Hercules,” 
asthe promontories of rock were called; and ona 
scroll thrown over these were the words, ‘Ne plus 
ultra,” —no more beyond. But one day, a bold 
spirit’ sailed far beyond these pillars, and found a 
new world of beauty. Then Spain, wisely convinced 
of ignorance, struck the word ne from the coin, 
and left “plus ultra,"—more beyond.—Preacker's 
Cabinet. 





+ 
CHOOSE COMMON WORDS. 
A waster of English style wrote thus: 


‘When you doubt between words, use the plainest, 
the cominonest, the most idiomatic. Eschew fine 
words as you would rouge, love simple ones as you 
would native roses on your cheek,—Hare. 
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“WILL you name the bones of the head?” “I’ve 
get ’em all in my head, professor, but can’t give 
em. 


Hop Bitters cures by removing the cause of sickness 
and restoring vitality. (Communicated. 





A new beautifier is now presented in mask form, 
and comes highly recommended by eminent physicians 
and chemists. It bleaches and purifies the skin, and se- 
cures to the wearer a blooming and faultless complexion. 
Address for particulars The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York. (Communicated. 


Ble PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


GOOD CHANCE for honest, intelligent business 
men or agents. New business; light work. Address 
J.B. CHAPMAN, Madison, Indian 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all formsof nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 
Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 




















Sim 1 on their merits, as recommended by | 
Dp y one patient to another, Moore’s | 
Pilules have become the most popular medicine | 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis-; 
eases. Sold by Druggists 50 for 50 cents (50-50). 
See pamphlet “Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent 
free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Mention this paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because yon 
can ride it more miles in a day than 
a horse can go, and {t eats nothing, 
Sead 3-cent stamp for price-list 
and 24-page illustrated catalogue 
with full information. 

THE POPE M’PF’G CO., 

y 85 Siunmer Street, Boston. M 





For @1 we will send “Musical 





a | Hours” 8 months. This is the 

@ handsomest musical monthly pnb- 
lished, Inevery number there are 12 vocal and instru- 
mental pieces by the best composers, and as we give asa 
premium 7of the best “Pinafore” songs. you receive 103 
choice pieces for $1. G.W.Richardson & Co., 37 Temple PL } 





Thereare 


robably a m: 
race suffering trom kidney complaints. They show them- 
selves in almost, protean shapes, but always to the injary 


rity of the human 


of the patient. They cattse indescribable agony. ‘The ex- 
Perience of thirty years shows that the best remedy for 
his class of diseases is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


ties are diuretic, which are specially adapted 
cures. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Its proj 
for suc 


_ Armed to the Teeth 


is a very common expression, but we think that armed to 
embellish and preserve them toa ripe old age is decidedly 
more appropriate. This can be done by keeping yourself 
supplied with a bottle of that splendid dentifrice, Fra- 
grant 8OZODONT, which will beautify the teeth and 
Preserve them from the ravages of decay. SOZODONT 


contains no acids or gritty substances which Injure the 
enainel, but is composed of rare and antiseptic herbs, 
which have @ beneficial effect on the whole economy of 
Sold by druggists. 


the mouth, 











States, is very 


FOOD PENMANSHIP is very desirable in whatever station in life yon are placed, and we are pleased to note that 
the system of American penmanship introduced by Prof. G. A, Gaskell, of Manchester, New 
popnlar in London, and is used in many of the leadin, 


lampshire, United 
commercial honses, It is called ‘Gaskell's 


Compendium,’ and {s simpler and ‘imore easily learned, and may be written with greater ease and rapidity than any 
of the old styles. ‘Trubner & Co., Booksellers, 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, have it for eale.”—Pall Mall Gazette, London, 


England. 

“THE salient advantages of Gaskell’ 
plain or ornamental, business or epistolary, for lady or 
And we think that if anything atall could fire an in 
Penman, an inspection of Mr. Guskell 
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Old Style: 










Mr. M. writ 
your Compendint 
Your Book of In: 


In the fall of °77, I purchased one of 
and began to imitate your style. 
ictions Tecommends the muscular 
movement. Thad previously used the finger. In one 
day I learned the principles thoronglly; and practice 
since then has developed your idea 

“1. MADAKARZ, 














an Antonia, Texas.” 
Old Style: 


Stet Qtr 


New Style: 





“Your Compendinm has been a great help to me. 
will find enclosed two of my autographs, one written be- 





yatem are its legibility, rapidity and beanty. There is no style of wri 

utlean, which is not included in this admirable 
ferent writer with a desire to become an expert and 
stem would do 80.”—New York Daily Witness. 


ngs, 
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fore and the other after using it. 
“A. S. OSBORN, Grass Lake, Mich. 
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BLLE-TEACHING PEN MANSHIP 


Tas SYSTEM hi 
desiring to chang 
/ BEAvTIFUL style, by home or office pri 






essly to meet the wants of those 
Writing toa more d 
without a te 








her. 


It is the only American system used in the commercial offices of Lon- 
nd in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of the 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
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nental Penmanship, in all 
rcises, Alphabets, Ledger 
ignatures, Corresponding 
Card- Writing, Pen - Drawing 
n Text, Old English, Of-Han 
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in the form of written and ot! ercises, 
1 Boox oF i ving a comple 
id small Jetter, with full directions for Posi 
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rid Movement. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


sale of over 75,000, ample opportunity is afforded for 
For the past’ year we ha ven each month in the 

e column, and in SCRIBNER'’s MONTHLY and Sz. Nica- 

, showing ement of those using it, as received 
1 alled by 











Old style: 


a 
New Style: 






Mr. Mehan writes: “I send you a speeimen of m: 
writing before and after using your Compendium, whi 
I consider the best thing of the kind ever devised. 

“J. M. Meuax, Principal Ames High School. 

“P.O. address, Nevada, Ohio.” 


Old Style: 


Ye Pb, Fetch. 
XX 


New Style: 





“Enclosed find two specimens, one written before and 
the other after nsing your Compendium. I wish you 
would tell ne what you think of my writing, for one whe 
haa never had any Instruction except from your Comyen- 
dium. W.H. FaigcuiLp, Newtown, Conn." 











GASKEL COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address, fully prepaid. for 
Li Please address ns in your own handwriting, so that. if necessary, we may give apecial direc 


ON! by letter.” Registered Letters and Money-Orders at our risk. Address 


GEORGE A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 


Remember all letters are promptly answered. If you do not get immediate returns, please write again, and 
1 see where the fault lies, 
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THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN AND 
HER COWS. 


A STORY FROM OVER THE BEAS. 


Oudenarde is a town in the Netherlands; per- 
haps the guide-books spell it Andenarde, but 
long ago, when she lived there, the country was 
known as Flanders, and the name of the town 
began withO. They were times of trouble then, 
on account of the 
ware. The men 
were nearly all off 


for soldiers, 
whether they 
wanted to go or 
not; and the 
towns, which all 
had high walls 
round them for 


defence, fell first 
into the hands of | 
one army and then 
of the other, and 
fighting was the 
chief business. 

This woman, 
whoxe name was 
Petronilla, lived 

just off the road 
between Ondeu- 
arde and. Ghent, 
which were twelve | 
miies apart; but 
she belonged to 
the furmer place, 
though she lived a 
good ways outside, 
and never went 
there now; for not 
only did she feel 
too old for the 
walk, but the town 
had a garrison of 
soldiers in it, und 
was in danger of 
being attacked 
any day, and she 
had seen trouble enough without going to seek 
it. 

She was more than seveuty years old, and 
lived alone except for her cat. And she was so 
poor that she had almost nothing but two cows, 
and those she would not have had long if the 
soldiers had thought them worth driving off; 
but ax they were not much more than skin and 
bone, she was left in peaceful possession of them. 

Being a pions woman, when she said her 
prayers at night she never forgot to say that the 
cows were 2 great deal to be thankful for, Ou 
the few pints of milk they gave, and a little 
barley-brend, she managed to live, and also to 
keep her eat in good condition. 

‘The cat—his name was Solomon—had belonged 
to herxon Peter. So had the cows, which he had 
raised from calves when they had a nice farm- 
stead of their own, and all was prosperous with 
them. ; 

Now the farm was gone, the horses and the 
cattle, all but the cows. She had only them and 
the cat. 

Her husband was dead; and Peter wax lost. 
He had been forced into the wars, and now for 
eleven years no tidings of him had ever reached 
her. 

But she always prayed for him as if he was 
alive, and never gave over the hope that he 
might come back,—a mother never does, 

That was why she still lived near Oudenarde; 
because if she went away, aud he should come 
back, how could he ever find her? Could he 
anyway, for her old neighbors were all gone, 
and the war had Ghanged everything? 

She had found shelter in a little, old hut with 
athatched roof. The walls looked ready to fall 
down, and the thatch had rotted so that it let in 
the rain: bnt she kept it sweet and airy. 
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open, showing the clean, clay floor, a small fire- 
place with the dinner-pot, which had nothing in 
it, hanging on the crane, two wooden benches, 
atable and a bed, a brass lamp, some pewter 
and wooden dishes, and a crucifix and picture 
of the Virgin. There was a square window 
with latticed bars across it in checkers, and 
on the ledge was always a mug of flowers, 


Seer. vee 
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wore hanging from her belt, and took her staff 
from behind the door, and set ont; but just be- 
fore she crossed the threshold, she looked down 
at Solomon, who sat there, and said, ‘Solomon, 
you keep house till I get back. It won’t be be- 
fore midnight.” Women who live alone with 
cats are apt to confide things to them. 

It was a lonesome walk, and a weary one for 


and beside it in sunny days usually sat the|a woman of her years, bat the thought of her 


THE LITTLE ULD WOMAN AND HER COWS. 


eat, which was salmon-colored and immensely 
large. 

This was how the house looked one Septem- 
ber afternoon at sunset. Petronilla had just 
milked the cows, and both of them were safe 
for the night in a little yard at the end of the 
house. She xtood in the door, looking first at 
the small quantity of milk in the wooden dipper 
she held in her hand, and then at the cows, and 
saw that they were leaner than ever. ‘Then she 
gazed off upon the dusty, dried-up fields, on 
whose outskirts they had picked up their scanty 
living, while she sat by watching them with 
knitting-work in her hands; there was almost 
nothing left for them; what should she do? 

Then she thought of the great meadows along 
the river towards Oudenarde; broad and green 
she could see them faraway this side the town. 
There the grasses grew rank and high; and in 
this time of fear no man cared for them, or 
would dare to cut them. A force of soldiers 
had just gone into garrison there, the gates were 
kept shut and guarded, the inhabitants dared 
not stir outside; and at any moment the men of 
Ghent might march down and attack them, 

It was no trespass to gather grass from the 
river-valley. 

The longer she looked, the more she felt that 
she could get some, and that she ought to do it. 

When she hud made up her mind she felt 
easier, and her face showed it. It was a good 
face; brown, because she had been out of doors 
so much, wrinkled in a row of furrows clear 
across her forehead, and wrinkled about her 
eyesand chin, but it was kind and patient. 

She tied a dark handkerchief over her clean 
white cap, and tucked her siall checked shaw! 
closer about her neck and crossed it on her bosom 
outside of her brown woollen gown, then she 





poor cows kept her up. The night was beauti- 
ful, the air was mild, and the starlight so clear 
that she could easily find her way, and yet it 
was not bright enough to betray her to any one 
who might be wandering about, which indeed 
was a very unlikely thing to happen, for every- 
body, except a few stray cottagers like hervelf, 
was srfe within the walls of the town; and as 
for the enemy, they were twelve miles off in 
Ghent. 

Besides its own strong defences Oudenarde 
was further protected by great ditches, deep 
and broad, along the meadows, so that it was 
considered safe from attack on that side. When 
Petronilla reached the outermost of thexe ditches 
she was much surprised to find that there was 
no water in it, but being anxious to gather her 
bundle of grass, she fell to work, pulling it up 
by long handfuls till she had secured as much 
as she could carry, and had just tied it with the 
cord, when a strange thing happened, and she 
soon learned something very important about 
the ditch. 

Though her hearing was not as good as it once 
had been, she was sure that two or three persons 
were talking not far away, and that they were 
coming nearer. She instantly pulled off her cap 
that its snowy whiteness might not attract atten- 
tion, muffled herself to the eyes in her kerchief, 
nnd crouched low among the tufts of reeds. 

And none too soon, for men began to paxs 
close by her, carrying long ladders, which 
nearly swayed against her, so near were they. 
She dared not stir, and could not raise her eyes 
to see higher than their knees; but as the feet 
went by her face, one pair after another, she 
counted; and there were four hundred men. ~ 

What was the meaning of it she gathered 
quickly enough, for the leaders talked over their 
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how it was proposed to prepare for a start, enter 
the ditch and move un to the walls. 

Then, poor tired old Petronilla started again, 
and appeared once more to the astonished watch- 
min, who was still keeping a sharp lookout, 
and told him all she had since heard, and that 
it waa the Inst he would see of her that night. 

“Bua,” she said, “if evil does come to the 
town, and you escape, my hut can shelter you 
from harm, It is the first on the read to 
Ghent.”” 

She told him this because he had a civil, pleas- 
ant way which made her think of her dear boy, 
Peter. 

And now the man, fully alarmed, went round 
tothe gate that was threatened, where he found 
the soldiers of the guard crowded about a dim 
light, playing dice, with three or four flasks of 
wine beside them; they were hix superiors in 
rank, so he addressed them‘as ‘Gentlemen!’ 
and asked if their gates and barriers were all 
secure, because an old woman had been to him 
and told him that a band of men from (Ghent 
were on their way to take the town. 

“Oh ho!’” they cried, “our gates are fast 
enough A bad night to the old woman who 
has come at such an hour toalarm us! Probably 
she saw some cows and calves that had come 
untied, and she fancied they were men of Ghent 
coming here. They have no such intentions.” 

Meantime, Petronilla, leaving her bundle of 
grass where it lay, wearily and sadly plodded 
home that she might betake herself to bed while 
she was able to get there; and the cows went 
without any supper. 

While she lay awake, for sleep she could not, 
the terrible thing she feared came to pass. The 
guard, careless at their post, who scorned her 
Message, were surprised at their game. The 
four hundred had come over the walls by their 
scaling-ladders and gained the market-place, 
where they were heard shouting,— 

“Ghent! Ghent!” 

The startled people sprung in horror from their 
beds, only to see that it was too late to save their 
town, even if their own lives were secure. 

It was an awful night of fighting and pillaging; 
and the sight which the next morning’s sun 
looked upon was of streets full of armed men, 
honses broken open, confusion and destruction 
and death everywhere; and out through the now 
open gates a multitude of women and children 
in the clothes they slept in, barefoot and half- 
naked, fleeing for their lives before the men of 
Ghent, who were driving them as if they had 
been cattle; and the poor fugitives, glad to es- 
cape on any terms, went running off on every 
road except the one to the enemy’s city; and in 
the end found refuge in other towns, where the 
husbands and fathers of some of them after- 
wards joined them, but the most were the same 
as if they were widowed and orphaned. 

There was only one person who dared take 
the road to Ghent, and he crossed out to it over 
the fatal meadow, but left itas soon as he saw 
at one side the leaning cottage with the little 
cow-pen beside it where Petronilla lived. The 
sentinel had escaped, with his outer garment 
torn away, and a gash across his shoulder; but 
he had kept safe sewed within his leathern 
doublet a pouch of gold which he had laid by 
for his old mother's support, if ever he should 
come back to Oudenarde. 

Since he came he had heard that she had been 
some years missing from the farmstead, which 
had been ruined by the wars, and that surely 
she must be dead. 

He thought that perhaps he would give this 
gray-haired woman some of it now, for his 
mother’s enke. How anxious she had seemed, 
what a faithful soul she was to do so much, how 
old she was to have walked so far, and how kind 
her invitation had been! 

This was her hut, then! How poor it was! 
And those two cows looking over the fence and 
lowing mournfully,—how lean and starved they 
were! The house-door was open, and a cat 
came out, salmon-colored. Where had he seen 
such a cat, of that queer color? She growled 
and put up her back and started in, then stopped 
and looked round in dismay, as he called, ‘‘Solo- 
mon! Solomon! It is my very cat, Solomon!" 

Then something else happened; for a voice 
cried from the bed within,— 

“Oh, Peter!" 

Yes; Petronilla, sleeping late after her night's 
adventure, dreamed of the sentinel; and Peter’s 
words awoke her. As sure as she was Petronilla, 
he was Peter. 

What more is there to be told? Why, that 
they both agreed that it was best to get away 
from Oudenarde as fast as thelr feet could carry 
them. The house might serve as shelter to some 
poor fugitive. The dinner-pot they would leave 
for somebody who had wherewithal to buy a 
dinner to cook Jn it. And the fow possessions 











THE YOUTH'S 


of the departing honsekeeper should be left for 
her snuecessor. 

But Solomon they took with them in a bag; 
and the two sorry-looking cows they drove be- 
fore them to a more fertile as well as peaceful 
land,—‘‘because,”’ said Peter, “if it had not 
been for the cows, we never should have found 
each other.”’ AMANDA B, Harris, 
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THE MOUNTAINS. 


again before my eyex 
dand’s cool, green hills arise; 






my hot 
‘Theirown deep peace within my 
And, breaking through my trow 
‘The thunder of the mountain st 






‘The loore white clonds that slow drift by 
Through sunny depths of summer sky, 

@ leafy forent's yratefitl gloon 
‘The warm bright seas of meadow-bloom, 
‘The song of birds, the rippling flood, | 
These, these shall’be iny datly food, 








And yet, 0 granite hills, 1 ask 
Not drenins, but strength to d= my task. i 
Think not have forgot the truth 

of th jopes ye taught my youth; 

I seek thy blessing to my pati. 

‘To mingle with the world again, 

Ossipee, No H. Avotstrs M. Lorn. 
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THE BORROWED SUIT. 

“I declare it’s too hard that I can’t go to 
Dunsmore’s New Year's Eve party, just for 
want of a nice suit. I think poor people like us, 
mother, ought to he knocked in the head!” 

The speaker was a young man, about nineteen 
or twenty, not remarkable for good looks, and 
in fact the only thing noteworthy about him was 
the intense expression of faction and dis- 
gust which overspread his features as he stood 
before the fire, looking down at his mother. 

Mrs. Lee’s voice was a little troubled as she 
answered, “I'm sure your gray suit, well 
brushed, will do. If it doesn't, you know as 
well as Ido that we have no money to get you 
anything new, - 

Of course Christian knew it, but that did not 
make him rebel with less bitterness against the 
poverty and hard work of their daily life. He 
was an under clerk ina country store, and his 
wages were only sufficient to keep him in plain 
clothing, and not a superabundance of that. 

For the Jast six months Christian had been 
thrown in the company of two youths above him- 
self in social station, and whose parents being 
wealthy, and foolishly indulgent, allowed their 
xons to be ax idle and vicious as they chose. 
Every one knows the reault of such companion- 
ship. 

Christian found that cigars and an occasional 
glass of liquor were an absolute necessity, and 
his salary was always anticipated by purchases 
of neckties, vests, boots, etc., at the store in 
which he served, Instead of assisting his moth- 
er, he became a burden; and worse than all, he 
did not seem to realize that he was one. 

“I do declare, mother,’ he cried, pettishly 
kicking at the fire, “‘you haven’t one bit of sym- 
pathy for my disappointment! Yon don’t seem 
to remember that here's my first chance for get- 
ting into good society, and now I'm going to lose 
it, just for want of a decent coat. But you 
haven't any ambition, and you don't care,” 

“I do carea great deal,’ answered his mother, 
patiently. ‘I care to see you wasting your time 
and money to be thought a fit associate for two 
idle, wealthy boys, who only seek yon because 
you flatter and look up to them, You call them 
friends, do you? Well, let their friendship be 
teated, and you'll find ont its worth, I’ve heard 
that they laugh at you behind your back, and I 
think, myself, a toady deserves to be langhed 
at.” 

Mrs. Lee was a very plain-spoken woman, and 
though Christian was angry at being called a 
toady, he did not venture to resent her words, 
He only said, crossly, as he put on his hat,— 

“T guess I know more about Will Dunsmore 
and Edgar Hammond than you do. If I am 
poor, we associate together on terms of perfect 
equality. Would Dunsmore have invited me to 
hix father’s house to-night, if that had not been 
80?” 

If Christian could have heard Lena Dunsmore 
say to her brother, the day before, when making 
out the invitations, — 

“What, ask Lee, the shop-boy? You must be 
crazy, Will!’ and then his friend’s answer,— 

“Of course I’m going to ask him. He’s the 
best fun about. Why, it will be like a play to 
see him, with his would-be-gentleman airs, and 
his imitation of Edgar and myself. I like to 
play the ‘role’ of benefactor.”” 

Perhaps if Christian had heard that speech, 
he would not have greeted his friends with the 
delight that he did that night. As he came out 
of his house, they were just pnssing, and he 
joined them. 

“Of course we count tpon you, Christian, for 
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to-morrow night,’’ said Dunsmore. 


“There's a 
great scarcity of beaux,—so few fellows in town 
that I choose to invite to my house.” 


Christinn’s heart gave a great throb of pride 
at being numbered among those select few; but 
it went down almost into his boots when he re- 
membered he could not avail himself of this dis- 
tinguished privilege. 

“I'm afraid’’—— he began to stammer. 

“Afraid of what?’ answered Dunsmore, in- 
terrupting him. ‘Don’t you bring forward any 
of your foolish fears, Miss Ada Martin, the 
great belle of Bloomsdale, is coming, and I want 
to introduce you to her. She’s a stanner, and 
she’s got lots of tin. Come to think of it, I 
don't know whether I'll introduce you or not. 
You're such a good-looking fellow, you might 
ent me ont.” 

And then he and Edgar Hammond laughed 
uproariously, though Christian, flattered and 
pleased, did not notice the wink which prefaced 
the laugh, 

‘‘T really cannot come,” he said, ‘‘and it’s the 
worst disappointment I ever had in my life.”” 

“Can't come!"’ the two young men exclaimed. 

“Well, the truth is’—and Christian turned 
very red while making his explanation — ‘I 
haven't a snit fit fora party. ‘This one I have 
on is my best, and you know it wouldn’t do for 
such an occasion,” 

“No, it wonldn’t,”’ said Dunsmore, examining 
it critically, “It’s tooshabby, and wouldn't anit 
our parlors, I’ve got lots of clothes, and I'd give 
you some, but they wonldn’t be any nse, yon 
know, You're two sizes larger, and a foot taller 
than either Edgar or me. Too bad!" 

“Don’t you work for old Emmons?” asked 
Edgar Hammond. “Hasn't he got lots of suits 
in his store?’ 

“Yes,” Christian answered; “he had just re- 
ceived a splendid lot of gentlemen’s clothing.” 

“Well, then, what’s casier? Go and buy a 
suit on credit,’” 

“T’ ve already overdrawn,”’ Christian answered. 
“Old Emmons wouldn’t trust me fora pair of 
shoe-strings now.”” 

He felt no shame at having gonein debt, The 
two young men had taught him that gentlemen 
never minded being in debt, and in fact that 
it was their normal condition. Their purses 
were amply supplied, but that did not prevent 
them from having long acconnts with every 
tradesman in town, and the last use to which 
their money was ever applied was settling up an 
honest debt. 

“T'll tell you what I'd do if I was in your fix,” 
Dunsmore said, after a long pause. “I'd borrow 
asuit from the store. You have the handling 
of the goods, and you can watch your chance 
when old Emmons and his head clerk, that 
crusty-looking fellow, are not in the way. While 
you're about it, take the best. A black coat, 
and lavender pants and vest are all the rage, 
and Edgar and I are going to wear them too. 
Be smart, and I can’t see any risk.” 

“But if I should be found out!’ faltered Chris- 
tian, who felt this first suggestion of dishonesty 
somewhat like a “douche” of cold water. 

“Found out!’ echoed Dunsmore, getting im- 
patient. ‘‘How in the world are you to be 
found out unless you blunder! You don't expect 
either old Emmons or his clerk are going to be 
honored by an invitation to my house? 

“There'll be no one there you’re in the habit 
of associating with, so who's going to tell on 
you? You'll wear the suit only three or four 
honrs, and I'd like to know if that can harm it. 
But if you haven’t the pluck to do it, let the 
matter drop. You'll lose a pleasant evening for 
8 foolish scruple, that’s all.’” 

Christian did not struggle long against tempta- 
tion. When a mind is fully prepared for wrong- 
doing by a neglect of duties and discontent, it 
does not take many minutes for the bitter crop 
to come to matnrity. 

He had little trouble in abstracting the suit the 
next day, when the merchant and his clerk were 
at dinner, and he was left in charge of the store, 
nor in conveying it to his own house. 

“You are not going to Mr. Dunsmore’s’to- 
night?” asked his mother, as she saw him busily 
engaged in polishing his shoes.’’ 

“Yes, Iam,” he answered, striving to appear 
indifferent, though he felt rather nervous. “I 
borrowed a suit.” 

“Isn't it rather late?” she asked. 
nearly ten o'clock.” 

“Oh, no, not more than half-past nine. Peo- 
ple don’t go to those kind of parties before nine.’’ 

He did not add, however, that the principal 
reason for his going late was his fear of meeting 
in the streets of the village some one who might 
recognize him in his fine clothes. 

They were an excellent fit, but in spite of Chris- 
tian’s vanity, he did not enjoy his own uppear- 
ance = The savor of the fruit of dishonesty was 
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bitter on his palate, and he did not lose the dread 
of detection until he found himself in the bril- 
liantly-lighted parlors, to him a scene of enchant- 
ment. 

Will Dunsmore saw him, and whispered to hir 
partner, Miss Martin,— 

“Tm going to introduce a queer fellow to you. 
and you can amuse yourself with him as much 


-}as yon please, for he believes everything you 


say. He'll make you laugh, and he’s not so 
bad-looking, thongh he’s an awful cad. He 
thinks he has a‘soul above tape-measuring, and 
we make him do all kinds of foolish things. It's 
a case of ‘follow my leader,’ you kuow, and 
sometimes the awkward sheep comes to grief, 
for of course he can’t imitute Edgar and me in 
erery thing.” 

So, with this secret preface, Christian was in- 
troduced to Miss Martin, who, to amuse herself 
and others who stood around, was most gracious. 

Supper was announced while he was talking 
to her, and at once three or fonr of the gentle- 
men put in their claims to escort her to the tabie. 

“Oh, I can't have promised all of you,” she 
said, with a coquettish smile, “and now I am 
going to settle it. I've always heard when the 
merits of rival candidates are equally balanced, 
some third party, withont any claims at all, is 
chosen. Now that’s what I will do. I don’t 
care for snpper, only a plate of oyster-soup, 
which Mr. Dunsmore’s ‘chef’ says is to he 
something superb. Now Mr. Lee is to bring me 
nt plate here, if he does not mind the tronble.”” 

Christian's foolish heart swelled with pride at 
this distinction, and he hurried to the dining- 
room for the soup. When he returned with it, 
Miss Martin insisted npon his sitting near her 
and holding the plate while she sipped the soup. 
Whilst smiling and talking to the lady, his eyes 
fell upon one of the large windows open to the 
ground, the sashes of which had heen raized to 
admit the air, for the night was warm. All the 
little vagabond boys of the village were clustered 
there to watch the dancers, as the ball- room 
opened on the street; and when the company 
filed in to supper, they still remained, their at- 
tention fixed upon the few who sfill sat there. 

Suddenly Christian recognized, with a thrill 
of terror, the impudent face of Dan Healy, the 
errand-boy in Mr. Emmonr’s establishment. He 
was gazing at Christian with eyes and mouth 
open, as if he conld not beleve his own senses. 
Suddenly he cried ont,— 

“Hi, Ned, it's Christian Lee, sure 'nongh, if 
you'd believe it! Cricky! aint he rigged ont, 
though, and where did he get them fine clothes, 
I wonder?” 

Christian half started up, forgetting the soup 
he held. The plate fell, deluging him with its 
contents, and with a hasty exclamation, he hur- 
ried from the room. 

“He Is no gentleman,” said Miss Martin to 
Will Dunsmore, that night. ‘He did not even 
apologize for his abrupt departure. His clothes 
were spoiled, but if he had not been a thorough 
plebeian, he would not have minded that.’’ 

“Clothes spoiled, eb?’ drawled Dunsmore, 
laughing. ‘‘Well, I fancy the poor beggar had 
good reason to cut and run, if you knew all. 
I’m afraid he’s seen his last of good society.’” 

While his friend and tempter was thus coolly 
discussing him, Christian Lee, with a heart fuli 
of despair, was examining the soiled garments. 
The front of the cont was only spotted, but the 
delicately-tinted vest and pants utterly ruined, 
‘They could never go back to the store again, and 
what was he to do? 

‘The only hope which presented itself was that 
the loss‘of the suit might not be noticed nnti! he 
could pay in the money for it. Perhaps hix 
mother might assist him if he told her the whole 
story, and he would in a day or two. He had 
forgotten, in his confusion of brain, the little 
episode of the errand-boy. 

He did not fall asleep until day-dawn, and 
then wakened with a start, to find that he was a 
full hour beyond his usual time at the store. 
Sick and wretched, he hurried off, and was met 
at the door by the head clerk, who told him Mr. 
Emmons wished to see him ist the office. 

“Where is that suit you stole from me last 
night?” thundered the angry merchant. “You 
needn't lie about it, for you've been seen in it, 
and on examination I find it missing.’’ 

“I didn’t intend taking it,”’ faltered Christian, 
“I only borrowed it for the evening, and it’s all 
spoiled, and’’"—— 

“Borrowed it, and it’s all spoiled, is it?” re- 
torted Mr. Emmons. ‘Borrowing and stealing 
in this case fs all the same. Leave this house, 
sir! You'll hear from me in a few hours!” 

Christian did hear from him, for before night 
he was lodged in jail under the charge of em- 
bezzlement. He sent for the two friends whose 
advice had bronght him shame and trouble, but 
they refused to come, 
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“You see, it’s such a plaguy ungentlemanly 
business,’ explained Will Dunsmore, ‘‘we don’t 
want to be mixed up in it at all. How can we 
say the fellow didn’t mean to steal the clothes? 
We can’t answer for the honesty of people in 
that class of life. Iwas to blame for associating 
with him, and giving him high notions, but I 
wash my hands of him now." 

By mortgaging her house, Mrs. Lee succeeded 
in paying for the suit, and inducing the mer- 
chant to withdraw the charge before the first 
trial came off. Christian was compelled to seek 
work at a distance, for the community in which 
he lived had fastened upon him the stigma of 
dishonesty, and he could find no employment, 

“You were right, mother,” he said, sadly, the 
morning of his departure. ‘My fine gentlemen 
friends did not stand the test. Yet why blame 
them? If they had not found out how weak, 
and vain, and discontented I was, they would 
never have sought me. God willing, I will learn 
such # lesson from this bitter experience that 
temptation to do wrong will find me armed 
against it.” 
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For the Companion, 
THE HUMORIST OF THE CAMP. 
By an Army Officer. 


In one of the Southern companies, stationed near 
Charleston, S. C., during the earlier part of the 
war, was a young, blue-eyed Englishman, whose 
handsome face was always full of sunshine and 
merriment. 

He used to mimic the many pompous Field and 
Staff Officers, stalking majestically around with 
their gold-mounted fleld-glasses, after a fashion ir- 
resistibly comic; for he wore slung over his shoul- 
der three joints of cane, which were being con- 
stantly, and most ostentatiously levelled at the 
enemy. 

On one occasion, Eustace F—— mounted the Ob- 
servatory, and adjusted this mock glass to his eye. 

After gazing awhile, he suddenly dropped his 
cane, leaped from the structure, and alighted among 
the men below, consternation depicted on every 
feature of his expressive countenance. 

“What's the matter, Enstace?” was eagerly asked. 

“The matter! Why, I brought those Yanks so 
close up with my glass, that I became frightened, 
and ran off.” 

Eustace could better afford to live without his 
dinner, than his joke. Once when soldiers were 
seeking furloughs on various shrewd pretexts he 
saw hia captain, and begged a furlough on the 
ground that his grandmother was dead. It was 
written, endorsed by the colonel, passed favorably 
at “Headquarters,” and daly returned au fait’ 

Eustace arrayed himself ceremoniously, deter- 
mined to carry the joke as far as it would go, and 
left camp as if to attend the funeral. His air, how- 
ever, was, unluckily, lively, and whistling gaily, 
whom should he encounter near the outer picket 
but the commandant of the post. 

“Ah!” sighed the General, sympathetically, and 
yet surveying Eustace, in rather an odd manner, 
fro head to foot, “and so, my young friend, you 
have had a serious affliction? You have, I under- 
stand,—hum! ha!—lost your grandmother?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Eustace, pulling suddenly a 
very long face. 

“I sincerely condole with you. To lose an aunt, 
or even a female cousin, at your susceptible age, 
and in such a situation as this, would be sad, very 
sad; but a—n grandmother !—for a soldier to lose 
his grandmother must indeed tarn his thoughts 
away from the field of valor.” 

“Qh, thank you, General!” murmured the other, 
in a stifled voice. 

“Tell me, now,” resumed the commmandant, in 
the same gentle way, ‘‘was your grandmother quite 
old?” 

“Quite, sir, quite old.” 

“What disease did she die of?” 

«What disease? Well, really, sir, 1 don’t know.” 

«Was she ill long, Mr. F——? 

“Oh, yes, yes, sir!” 

“How long since her 
Mr. F—?” 

“Yes, sir” (ns if a trifle deaf}; “but the fact is, I 
have a hot walk to the city.” 

The inquisitive commandant still stack to him like 
a bur. 

“You mistake my question, Mr. F—. 
how long it was since she died?” 

“[_I_I—can’t say, exactly, sir.” 

“What! did not the letter, apprising you of so aad 
an event, specify the time of your—yes, your grand- 
mother’s departure?” 

“No, sir, | only know that she is certainly dead! 
There is no question about that, My venerable rel- 
ative is gone.” 

“Very well; but you must know a little more about 
it; for example, did she die yesterday, the day be- 
fore yesterday, or"— 

“General!” exclaimed Eustace, wheeling and 
touching his cap with studied politeness, “I do wish 
Iconld oblige you by answering that Inst question 
accprately. But it's impossible. Precisely when 
my venerable grandmother died is unknown to me, 
is Lhave before had the honor to state; but I can 
satisfy your curiosity in a measure, I think it must 
have been about forty years ago!” 

The young joker dashed back for camp, as full of 
good-humor as if his stratagem had ended in greater 
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success, having added another story to the stock linbabited and desolate. But I thought nothing 


which enlivened the tedious evening hours of camp 
life. His character as a soldier was too good to 
awaken any suspicion at headquarters that anything 
but a joke was meant in the matter. Soldiers in- 
elined to ask farloughs for any but the gravest rea- 
sons were led to practice prudent self-restraint aftor 
the story passed through the camp. 
+o. 
For the Companion. 
IN SAFE REPOSE. 
Oh, blest is he whose life is nobly ended ! 
No dark dishonor shall his soul receive; 
From peril flown, to God's pure light ascended, 
‘A victor through the ages long to live, 
‘Ob, blest is he! 


For the Companion. 
A FRIGHT IN A FOREST. 


lam a “drammer,” in other words, a “ruuner," 9 
travelling salesman. 

‘Two years ago last spring (1877), I was travelling 
for J. L. P. & Co., of Boston. I had been travelling 
for them three years, and was then nineteen, and 
there were few States in the Union iu which I had 
not been and was not known. 

Canada, of course, on account of the duties and 
discount on American money, is no market for Yan- 
kee goods. 

That spring, my firm gave me a most unexpected 
order to go to Canada. We were in the smal! hard- 
ware patent line, and were running a cheap jewelry 
branch. Business was dull. ‘Twas an experiment. 
I could talk a little French. They told me to go 
everywhere and just do my “level best.” 

I set off with two big valises of samples. This was 
in April; and during the next six weeks I did “go 
abouteverywhere.” On the whole, itwasfan. The 
ith day of May, I was at Riviere du Loup. From 
there I crossed the St. Lawrence, to Tadousac, and 
from this latter place I caught one of the first 
steamers of the season for Ha-Ha Bay and the re- 
gion about Lake St.John, up the Saguenay River. 
The Lake St. John country has now a number of 
villages and a considerable population. 

On the steamer I found another “ Hamerican” 
and fellow-citizen, in my very line of business, too. 
Only he was from New York. I shonid have known 
he was a “runner,” for anybody can tell a “runner” 
ata glance; but, as it happened, I knew him person- 
ally. His name was Walling. He was on commis- 
sion for C. H. F. & Co. 

“Then you're here!” says Walling. “Thought I 
was ahead of everything.” 

I pondered and considered whether there was 
the least chance of getting rid of him, and getting 
ahead. Could see none, unless I pushed hin over- 
board. Walling, meantime, was looking at ne and 
pondering—much the same thing, probably. 

“Well,” said he, at length, “suppose we go part- 
nerships this trip.”” 

“Agreed,” said I; for I could see no better way. 

We were at Ha-Ha Bay next morning. But the 
steamer remained here only half an hour. We had 
to stop over for the next boat, and made fair sales 
here and at the village of St. Alexis, farther along 
the bay. 

However, we were all through by noon; yet the 
next boat for Chicoutiml was not due till the second 
day after. But while inquiring, we heard that there 
was a way to go to Chicoutimi over land—through 
the mountains. Every tourist who has been up 
there can imagine what kind of a road it is likely to 
have been; for of all desolate, mountainous, scrub- 
clad regions, that Saguenay country beats every- 
thing! The distance across was eighteen miles, they 
said. Walling and I hired a Cannuck horse and 
“buck-board” of a shopkeeper at the bay, named 
Antoine Larrot, and set off for Chicoutimi at about 
three that afternoon, with our heavy valises 
strapped on behind. Larrot told us that we could 
not well mise our way, for it wus all one straight 
road, with no forks to it. 

Well, of all the rouds,or trails, or “totes,” that 
from Ha-Ha Bay through the mountains to Chicou- 
timi is the funniest one! What we calla “hill” ina 
New England road does not begin to express what we 
began to climb, nota hundred rods out of the hamlet. 
It was all up and down, and over, and round and 
about; scrub, and furze, and bare rocks, and beetling 
crags and cliffs. 

We thought our horse a very mettlesomie beast at 
the start; he was a great ‘“door-yard horse,” and 
would hardly give us time to leap on the spring- 
board. But we soon found that considerable lash- 
ing was required to keep him going. ‘An eighteen- 
mile drive had not seemed much to us. We had 
expected to do it in three hours, or four, at most. 
But from two to three miles per hour was all we 


‘could get out of that horse on that road. 


The birch scrub was now just leaving ont, and 
the little birds had come and filled it with their 
chirpings. For the first hour or two it was rather 
pleasant and fresh for me. But Walling did noth- 
ing bnt anathematize his firm for sending him into 
such a hole. 

It looked a Ittle more serious, however, as it came 
on night, and we felt sure we had not passed over 
more than ten or eleven miles, at most, with a tired 
horse, and a road that grew stendily but surely 
hillier and rougher. We nnderstood now why the 
old Frenchman had looked sober, and sald we 
should be late plu-tard to Chicoutimi. 

For a few miles up from Ha-Ha, there had heen 
little clearings, and scoop-roof cottages, situated in 
nooks and on level bonches of the mountains; yet 


we seemed now to have entered a region utterly un- | was our nag. 





worse could come of it than a long, tedious jaunt 
and avery Inte supper, and so settled myself back 
on the hard seat, and resolved to take it fair and 
easy. Walling had taken the reins now, and was 
using the whip with diligence. 

Just about that time, we came to the worst hill of 
all. It was like climbing up a steep mountain. The 
road was full of bare ledges, on which the horse 
kept slipping down, for he was smooth-shod, and 
about used up, to tell the truth of him. We got up 
at last to what looked to be the top. There was a 
pond-hole, with brush and bushes round it, hemmed 
in by crags. And there sat an odd-leoking animal, 
right beside the water-hole, close to the road,— 
thongh it was now so dark we could but just see. 
The horse stopped still, He was past shying—at 
anything. 

“Look o’ there! There's some sort of a wild crea- 
ture!” Walling exclaimed. “D'ye suppose that’sa 
wolf?” 

I didn’t know what it was. It looked as large as 
& good-sized dog, and had a big head. It didn’t say 
a word, but sat still there, and I could see the pale 
gleam of its eyes as plainly as if they had been 
rabbed with brimstone. 

“Suppoee he'll jump at the horse?” Walling asked. 
“I don’t like the looks of himydo you?” 

I didn’t, and the more I looked at him, the more 
I didn’t. 

“Get out! Scat, there!” Walling shouted. 

I got off behind, and picked up some stones. 
These I sent at the beast as hard as 1 could, and it 
skulked off into the scrub. We whipped the horse 
past, and went on for some little distance. But 
when we stopped again “to breathe,” we heard 
something crackling and coming on after us out in 
the brush beside the road. 

“He's following after,” Walling said. “I’m afraid 
that’s a wolf!” 

I got my hands full of stones, and we whipped on 
again, But the next time the horse stopped, we 
heard the animal trotting along past us out in the 
bushes, and it sounded aa if there were more than 
one. 

“If they were wolves, they'd howl, wouldn't 
they?” Walling kept saying. 

T let the stones go flying into the bushes, but the 
brutes were bonnd to keep us company. Not five 
minutes after, we saw two skulking along after us 
in the road, their grent eves flashing in the darkness, 
and we could hear them out in the brush, 

We would whip up, and on they would all come 
again. But the minute the horse stopped, they would 
all begin to siny—on all keys. 

Yon couldn't drive them off, and they grew bolder, 
and skulked up nenrer, the darker it grew. 

I never saw the like of the brutes. They were 
much too large to be despised, and their eyes shone 
most ferociously. There was not a tree about there 
dig enough to climb, if either of us could have 
climbed it; and these brutes looked as if they could 


“| climb, too. 


Then we put on the whip, and got the old horse 
into the gallop; and I shonld think we went halfa 
mile or so, with the mountain cats, or whatever they 
were, leaping along after us. There were eight or 
ten of them. 

Just about then, we came out where there had 
been a log-camp ina little opening. But the roof 
was off now. 

‘And here the horse stopped. It was starlight 
throngh broken clouds. The log sides of the old 
camp were much too low to offer a place for retreat. 
But close by it there was an odd structure. 

“Ian't that one of those mud-ovens?” Walling ex- 
claimed. “’Tis, and a big one, too!” 

Down at Ha-Ha, we had seen several of these queer 
ovens beside the road. They were built on a plat- 
form raised two feet, perhaps, from the ground. 
The oven itself is made of blue clay on a hearth of 
flat stones laid on the platform. The folks here do 
their baking in these, out of doors. A whole ox 
could be ronsted in ene. Deer and bears often are, 
I believe. The clay hardens from the heat, and 
forws an indurated crust, as solid as brick. 

This camp (as we were told afterwards) had once 
been a sort of half-way house betwixt the two vil- 
lages. Many a barbecue had been prepared in this 
old oven. 

Danger will suggest queer expedients. There was 
the oven, and there were all those cats singing 
round ns, 

“That’s our bunk, Ned!" cried Walling; and we 
both ran for it, and left the old horse to his fate; 
but we snatched our two valises off the spring- 
board. 

The mouth of the oven was as large asacar-wheel. 
We dived into it, and then piled the two valises up 
in the mouth, to keep out the enemy. Considered 
asa bedroom, it was avery small place. But ‘twas 
better than being outside, amongst those shiny-eyed 
brutes, 

We didn’t care to come out, and so stayed in there 
till morning. It was a rather bard berth; but dur- 
ing the last part of the night, I managed to sleep a 
little, though Walling says he did not. 

After it got light, we crawled ont, and taking our 
valises, started on for Chicoutimi, which we reached 
after about an honrand #half’s walk; and we looked 
for our horse all the way, but conld not see a trace 
of him or of the buck-board. But the road, where 
there was any sand, was full of tracks, which resem- 
bled somewhat a large dog's track. 

That afternoon, however, we heard that a horse 
had been found wandering about the village that 
morning, without a driver, and went to see it, It 
in rather sorry plight. His legs, all 

















of them, looked as if they had been gnawed. But 
you can’t kill a Cannuck horse, any more than you 
can a“runner!” We did not care to take him home 
to Ha-Ha, and go over that rond again. Walling 
said he would not go back that way to be Lord Duff- 
erin himself. i 

We went by the steamer next afternoon. But we 
hired a fellow at Chicoutimi to go down to Ha-Ha 
with the horse and spring-board. 

If anybody doubts the truth of this story,—coming 
from a runner,—he can either write, or, better still, 
call on Antoine Larrot, at Ha-Ha Bay, and look at 
his old horse's ears and legs. 

The people at Chicoutimi said that these moun- 
tain cats were what they called “Lucy-fees.” But 
they were not the least like any Lucys whom I ever 
met before—in the States. 
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For the Companton. 


CONEY ISLAND. 
By Charles Barnard. 


Years ngo, there was in New York Bay a narrow 
strip of sand a few hundred yards wide and five or 
six miles long; a lonely, barren waste, with the surf 
beating on the outside, and flocks of gray sea-birds 
piping over the pools and marshes at the back of 
the beach. 

To-day it is a kind of open-air nursery and grand 
play-ground for the thousand boys and girls, where 
they can roam over the beautiful beach, paddle in 
the foaming surf, dig wells in the wet sand, have 
dinner in grand style in a palace, or eat their annd- 
wiches in a great hall while the bands play and the 
ships go by on the wide blue sea. 

Let us visit this cool retreat by the sea. Pack up 
some rolls and a little lunch, and we'll tramp down 
to the dock at West Twenty-Second Street, on the 
North River. What a procession of boys and girls, 
mammas and very small babies! They come in 
streams from every direction, and it does seem as if 
half the children in New York intended to go ona 
picnic. 

This is remarkable! Four great steamboats, and 
each with a band of music on board! There isa 
jolly crowd on the dock, and men are shouting out 
the charms and delights of their various boats. As 
they all go to the same place by different routes, it 
does not make much difference which way we go 
and we will choose the outside boat and get good 
seats near the bow. | 

In a few moments off we go, steaming down the 
wide and beautiful river, past the docks and ship- 
ping. Presently we touch at another pier, and then 
at another, and at each place take on hundreds of 
boys and girls, all bound for the beach and a good 
time. 

Then away we sail again down the bay towards 
the sea. Great white stenmboats glide past, sonie of 
them quite empty. They have taken thousands of 
people down alrendy, and are coming back for more, 
The city, with its heat and noise, is left behind. 

There's Staten Island, with its wooded hills and 
grassy fort. Now we slip through the Narrows and 
start out upon the blue water of the bay. Kitty 
stares, with big eyes, in silence at the great circle 
of the horizon. What a large place the world is, 
how very high the blue sky! She does not care to 
talk, but only to look and look at the strange things 
in the world. Tommy sees the ships and the foreign 
flags, and is talkative enough. There's a French 
ship and & British steamer. He knows them by 
their flags, and if he gets them both mixed up it's all 
the same. Tommy is bound to see everything, and 
to explain the whole visible creation to his mother. 

Ah! There are the yellow sands of Coney Island. 
Now the breezes blow, and the boat rolls from side 
to aide with a slow, majestic motion. We are com- 
ing out on the ocean. There are the hotels, looking 
like a great wooden city by the sea, with flags flying 
everywhere, as if it was holiday here every day. 

Now we are coming to the new Pier. Built on 
iron columns sunk in the sand is a great pier, or 
landing, over a thousand feet long, and covered 
with a roof over the whole length. It is two stories 
high, with great halls at each end. The boat pulls 
up at the outer end, and her company of boys and 
girls, babies and mammas, go ashore and land on 
the lower floor or deck. Here are hundreds of | 
bathing-rooms, but as we do not care for these, we 
go up Stairs and come out on the upper deck. 

This {s fine, certainly. A vast hall open to the sea 
on each side, with seats where we can sit and look 
down on the pale green water and the white surf 
tumbling on the sand. At the end is a great dining- 
room, with the ocean rolling under the tables and the 
sea-breeze fluttering all the napkins, but to Inch 
here would cost a pretty penny, and we will go on 
towards the beach. 

Here is a picture of the Pier as it appears while 
we walk up towards the shore. You can see the 
tops of the hotels along the beach at the right. Wo 
can spend the whole day here if we wish, and re- 
turn by the steamboat, and all these sights, the 
view of the sea and a comfortable seat, for only 
fifty cents; but there are so many other pretty 
places, and the boys and girls are so anxious to get 
down on the sand, that we will go on. 

This is truly remarkable! Dozens of hotels, big 
and little, spread along the beach, bathing-houses 
by the hundred, lunch-rooms and dining-halls, and 
ten thousand people all determined to have a good 
time. 

Here are the bathers, and there are the donkeys to 
ride, Punch and Judy, and no end of joys, but it is, 
after all, very crowded and confused. There are 
too many sheds and lunch-conpters, and we can 
gladly escape to the right along the sandy beach, 
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We follow the surf and soon come to a vast! aginable, with a servant to wait on us and bring 


hotel with a great multitude of people, some 
bathing, some listening to the band, and others 
patronizing the great dining-rooms and the 
penny shows. Even this place is too noisy and 
crowded, and we put all the children in a rail- 


us tea and coffee if we wish it. 

Really! It is remarkable what appetites boys 
and girls can display at the sea-shore. There 
isn't a solitary roll left. We give the waiter 
something for the cup of tea he brought for 


road car and ride along the top of the beach till| mamma, and then we start for the cars and 


we come to another hotel. 


home. We pass through the garden, hear once 


This is the Baby's Paradise, because it is quiet, | more the music and the roar of the surf, and take 
and there are no peddlers, no horses and teams | a last look at the sea, and then take the cars. 








to frighten mamma lest Kitty, gazing dreamily 
over the sea, be run over by careless drivers. 

Tne hote! is a vast wooden building, with 
pointed roofs and towers, and broad pinzzas. 
Baskete of flowers hang from the roof of the 
balconies, and in front of the house is a lawn 
with grass and flower-beds. There is a music 
stand for the band, and outside, beyond the 
grasa, is the beach. with clean white sand. where 
the rollers tumble in from the sea all the day 
long. Here are comfortable seats, and mamma 
enn sit by the edge of the waters, and the boys 
and girls, and even baby, can play in the sand 
in peace and safety. 

Boys and girls both want to take off their 
shoes and stockings and paddle in the foaming 
water that shoots up the eind from the rollers, 
So they join a score of others and pase a glo- 
rious hour, winning health and fun at the same. 
time. Then they put on their shoes ugain and 
walk about to see the place. 

On the hotel piazza are hundreds of people 
dining in the open air, and in the grext dining- 





THE NEW PIER. 


Away we fly past farms and gardens till we 
come to a ateamboat-landing in New York har- 
bor, and then we gail back to Twenty-Second 
Street just as the sun goex down behind the Jer- 
sey hills, and baby fallz asleep in mother’s arms, 
What an amount of fun you can get for fifty 
cents! 

giz 
THE BONAPARTES. 

The Republic seems so securely founded in 
France, that the chance of restoring the Empire 
of the Napoleons is apparently a remote one. 
This, indeed, was true before the death of 
Prince Louis Napoleon at the hands of the Zulu 
savages; and now that he, the heir of the third 
Emperor, ix gone, that chance seems even less 
than it was before. 

But desperate causes often revive, and suc- 
ceed; and this is seen conspicuously in the his- 
tory of the Bonaparte family. In case the vola- 
tile people of France grow sick of the Republic, 
and yearn for another Empire, there are plenty 
of Bonapartes left from whom to choose. 








ON THE BEACH. 


rooms are still more; but these must be very rich ! 


people, for they have to pay more for one tiny 
dish of ice-cream than a whole dinner would cost 
at home. It’s all very gorgeous and eminently 
fashionable to dine at the hotel, but we won't try 
it just now. However, we can sit in the garden 
and listen to the music, and watch the people 
come and go; we can see all the sights for noth- 
ing, and have onr lunch-basket opened as soon 
as you please. 

We will go along the broad plank walks. past 
the great bath-honse, and come to a wooden 
building open on every side to the sea and the 
wide green meadows. Here is a le hall, with 
neat oak tables and chairs, and we can open our 
baskets and ent our lunch in all the comfort im- 






The great Napoleon had four brothers and 
three sisters; and direct descendants of all these, 
except Napoleon himself, and his brother Louis, 
are still alive. Napoleon’s only child, the Duke 
de Reichstadt. died in 1832, eleven years after 
his father: and Louis Bonaparte’s only grand- 
child was the young Prince who has just fallen 
in South Africa. 

Joseph Bonaparte, the eldest of the family, 
(who lived in this country for some years before 
his death,) left two danghters, one of whom is 
living at an advanced age. Lucien, the next 
younger brother of Napoleon. left no less than 
vine children, of whom one son, Piet ix still 
residing near Paris: and there still exist at least 
four grandsons of Lucien. One of these is 














Prince Charles Bonaparte, and another is Card 
nal Bonaparte, who was made a prince of the 
church through the influence of his cousin, Na- 
poleon JIT. 

Two of Napoleon's three sisters have descend- 
ante still living; Eliza, the eldest, who married 
Prince Bacciocchi, left a danghter, the Countess 
of Camerate; Pauline, Princess Borghese, left 
no children: and Caroline, who married the fa- 
mous sabreur, Murat, left four children, and 
two of her sons lately died, while of grandchil- 
dren there are still several. 

Lastly comes Jerome, Napoleon's youngest 
brother. Jerome married, first, Miss Patterson, 
of Baltimore; but Napoleon compelled him to 
give up his American wife, and to marry a prin- 
cess of Wurtemburg. By Miss Patterson, Je- 
rome had one son, whose sons are now alive. 
By his second wife, Jerome had one son, Jerome 
(commonly called Prince Napoleon), and one 
danghter, Matilde, married lo the Russian Prince 
Demidoff, both of whom are living. 

Prince Napoleon Jerome married Clothilde, 
daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy, by 
whom he has two sons, one seventeen and the 
other fifteen. 

The reason why the Bonapartixts are now con- 
fined, in their choice of a lender, to Prince Na- 
poleon Jerome and his suns, is, that all the other 
Bonapartes are excluded, by sex or by the will 
of the great Napoleon, from the succession. 

The heirs of Napoleon and Louis being ex- 
tinct, the choice is thus narrowed down to those 
of Lucien and Jerome. 

The descendants of Lucien, however, are ex- 
cluded by the deliberate act of the great Em- 
peror. Lucien was his next younger, and for a 
time, his favorite and best beloved brother. 
But he would not submit to Napoleon’s impe- 
rious will, which caused him and his heirs to be 
excluded from the throne. 

Thaa, the heirs of Jerome, Napoleon’s young- 
est brother, are alone left; and Jerome's mar- 
riage with Miss Patterson having been annulled, 
| the leadership of the Imperialists is confined to 
Prince Napoleon Jerome, and his sons, Victor 
and Louis, 

a eg 
For the Companion. 


STARS OVER THE CITY. 


How trnly does the luminous breadth of night 
Make harmony with Natnre’s infinite moods, 
Doming her vast ald shadowy solitudes 

With silver myatery and wnfathomed night! 

How grandly ft bends above the mountain's height, 
Or quivers ainid the bonghe of lonely woods! 

Or where dead quiet on Kome great desert broods, 

Now radiantly it arches, throbbing white! 


But, O high etarn! what dissonance can you bring 
When, o'er the city, in narrow, niggard skies, 
Yon brek like spectral flowers froin magic seeds! 
For then, with sorrowing sovereignty, you fling 
Your «plendors toward a million careless eyes, 
Dragged earthward by innumerable coarse greeds! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 








BISMARCK AND THE POPE. 

Germany has recently been excited by the 
stirring debates which have been taking place 
in her Parliament, and by the retirement of two 
of the most eminent members of the Emperor's 
Cabinet. The debates have mainly related to 
the tariff, and were a consequence of the hard 
times which have of late years oppressed the 
Germans, as they have ourselves. 

The resignation of one of the ministers, how- 
ever, was due to other canses than a difference 
of opinion with his colleagues on financial sub- 
jects. Dr. Falk, the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, is, next to Bismarck, perhaps the most 
eminent member of the cabinet which has con- 
ducted German affairs for four or five years 
past, His name is best known in connection 
with the “Falk Inws,’’ passed three years ago. 

The object of these famous measures was, to 
subject the Roman Catholic bishops and priests 
in Germany entirely to the control of the State, 
and to compel them to give their undivided alle- 
giance to the Empire. 

To pass these laws cost Bismarck and Falk a 
long and bitter struggle; for there are many 
millions of Catholics in Germany, and they con- 
stitute a powerful party in the Reichstag. At 
last, however, the laws were carried. 

By ‘their provisions, every bishop and priest 
was subjected to the discipline of the Minister 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs, who could forbid any 

| or them from preaching, and even expel them 

from their pulpits. He was to arbitrate between 
the priests and their flocks; and no bishop or 
priest could officiate in Germany, until he had 
taken an oath of exclusive allegiance to the 
Empire. 

Jesuits were altogether expelled from German 
soil by the Falk laws, 

As a result of them, many priests and bishops, 
and even one archbishop, were fined and im- 
prisoned for disobedience: and from that day to 
this, the laws have been enforced. 

but recently Kismarck has been softening in 
his relations with the Pope, and «with the Catho- 
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lic party in Germany. This is in consequence 
of his political position and necessities. For 
some years he has been relying upon the Libera! 
party to support his measures. But of late ther 
have drawn away from him, and he has been 
forced to seek support in the ranks of the other 
parties, the Conservatives and the Catholics. 

The Catholics send a large body of depatie= to 
the Reichstag, who form what is called the party 
of the “Centre.” They hold the balance of 
power, and it is to this fact that we may attrib- 
ute the action of Bismarck in making them con- 
cessions. 

He has negotiated with the Pope, and the re- 
sult is that a truce has, for the time at least 
put an end to the long and bitter warfare be- 
tween the German chancellor and the head of 
the Catholic Church. 

While the Falk laws still continue on the stat- 
ute-book, Bismarck has given assurances that 
they shall not be strictly carried out, On the 
other hand, it is said that the Pope has agreed 
that Germany shall nominate the bishops and 
higher clergy who are to perform their duties 
within her territory. 

The result of this truce is, that Germany lores 
the official services of Dr. Falk, who cannot re- 
main in power while the cause to which he has 
devoted his exertions, and upon which his fame 
rests, becomes a dead letter. 

It is thus seen that the Catholic Church, al- 
though the Pope has lost his temporal authority, 
is stilla great power in Europe. No feeble in- 
stitution could extort from the iron-souled Bis 
marek a retreat from the stern ground he took 
up three years ago. Had the Catholics in Ger- 
many been few and weak, the Falk laws would 
still be stringently enforced. 
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THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO. 

In Philadelphia lives William Wagner, an old 
gentleman, aged eighty-cight, whore life, as told re- 
cently, would be more instructive to most boys than 
any fiction. We quote one incident: 

At fifteen, young Wagner was eager to study the 
sciences, but his father, a merchant, bound him ap- 
prentice in the great house of Stephen Girard. 
There he remained for three years, in which time 
his master never once spoke to him. He was as 
keen a judge, however, of men as of furs, and on 
that keenneas was based inuch of his success. One 
day he stopped by the lad’s desk. 

“William, you will go to sea with two ships. 
You will go next week.” 

His orders were to sail to Charleston, S.C., 
load with cotton, sell the cotton at Antwerp; bay 
gin in London, sell in the Brazils; buy coffee, sell in 
Liverpool; take goods to the Mediterranean; bay 
olives and wine, sell in London, load with goods for 
East Indies; buy Mocha coffee, sell at the Hague. 
Return for Mocha, and bring it to New York. 
These orders he obeyed, but he occupied three years 
in doing it, in which time both ships’ captains died. 
the crews had the fever, and the young supercargo 
met perils of every sort. At the last voyage, finding 
that pirates were on the Mauritius, he disobeyed 
orders, and bought Java instead of Mooha. He 
reached home safely. The old Frenchman met him 
sternly, 

“Why you not buy Mocha, eh?” 

“Because of the pirates. I have trebled your 
money.” 

“Umph! 
Mocha.” 

The courage and business faculty which Girard 
detected in the Iad made him a man of great wealth, 
but his heart went back to his early love for learning 
and science. About twenty-five years ago, he found- 
ed a Free Institute of Science for the use of poor 
young men with the same tastes as those he had 
when a boy. The buildings, museums, etc., cost 
about $750,000; courses of lectures are given gratui- 
tously every year, and many a poor lad is helped to 
ahigher life by them. It is the lives of such Amer- 
icans as William Wagner and Asa Packer that show 
what direct roads to success there are in this coun- 
try for industry and integrity, as well as the noble 
uses which can be made of such success. 


Good! But you ought to have bonght 
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BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU READ. 

The rule made early in life to read only the best 
books will be found of the greatest value. 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson's advice is, never to 
read a book till it has been out a year, supposing 
that length of time necessary to show whether the 
volume has, as the French say, “a reason for being.” 

One should not read everything that intrudes it- 
self upon hia notice any more than one should ad- 
mit to his companionship every person he meets, 
“Books, like friends, should be few and well 
chosen.” 

‘There is always danger of reading too much, but 
the best authors may be read many times with profit. 
If you should read Macaalay antil it becomes thor- 
oughly familiar to you, you will have a <olid foun- 
dation of historical knowledge around which you 
may group earlier and succeeding events. Adopt 
Dr. Johnson's method, and when you have rend 
something yon particularly wish to remember, be 
sure to tell it so some appreciative friend, and thns 
ix it in the mind. 

The modern novel may become a “thief of time.” 
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Reading tuo much fiction saps the mental powers as 
surely as dissipation weakens the body. 

‘At one of our public libraries quite recently a 
boy was reported who had actually read one hun- 
dred and two novels, or stories, in ninety-one days, 
To a large class of readers our public libraries are 
only known as containing a supply of the most ex- 
citing tales, and it becomes a question whether it ts 
right for them to furnish any literature but that 
which instructs and elevates. 
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TATTLING AND TEMPER. 

The recent tragedy at Montclair, N. J., isa singn- 
lar example of the supreme extent of evil which can 
be brought from a trifle by uncurbed temper and 
uncurbed tongues. 

A young Irish coachman, named Armstrong, was 
employed by a Mr. Blair. His horses angered him 
one day, and he fell to abusing them loudly on the 
street, striking them severely. 

A young woman, who appears to have had an un- 
checked propensity for gossip, went to Mr. Blair's 
house for dinner, and dilated upon the affair until 
she had roused him to fury. 

He left the table to reprove Armstrong, while she 
and his wife went out to watch the encounter. 
Blair was angry and abusive; so was his servant. 
Neither of the men had ever been taught to control 
temper or language. The women appear to have 
added their words like fuel to a fire. It ended in 
Blair shooting the man until he fell dying at his 
feet. 

There is seldom a more notable instance of the 
work of scandal-monging and uncurbed temper. A 
inisstep of a horse, the error of a servant, both of 
which could have been set right by a little patience 
and kindness, have ended in the death of one man, 
and the life-long misery of a whole family. 

The Arabs have a proverb, “Temper in a halter 
draws a man to Parailise, but it «lrives him to hell.”’ 
“The tongue,” says Holy Writ, “is an unruly evil,” 
yet “therewith bless we God.” 

SS oer 
MODERATION AND LONG LIFE. 

The words spoken by Mr. Bryant concerning his 
life's work, and on the very day of the exposure 
that proved fatal to him, command our attention 
and respect. There is a life-time of sound common- 
sense in them, and they explain most satisfactorily 
his graceful old age. They also offer a simple solu- 
tion of the problem of human longevity. 

“Tt is all summed up," he said, ‘in the one word, 
moderation. I am a moderate eater and drinker, 
moderate in my work as well as in my pleasures, 
and I believe the best way to preserve the mental 
and physical faculties 1s to keep them employed. 
Don't allow them to rest.” 

He who had so nearly reached the goal could best 
tell how the race had been won. 

What the multitude call genius is generally the 
result of persistent, well-directed effort. “Genius 
is patience,” says Baffon. Constant activity during 
a long life, tempered with good judgment, will al- 
ways result in a large measure of success, and will 
tend directly to the preservation of life itself. 

Rest and work are two great factors of life, evi- 
dently intended to follow each other like the suc- 
cession of day and night. He who neglects either, 
disregards the Creator's laws, and the delicate ma- 
chinery of nature svon runs out. There is, perhaps, 
no better reproof to the sluggard than in these 
lines: 

“Do something, do it now, with all thy might. 


An angel's wing would stoop if long at rest, 
And God Himself inactive were no longer blest.” 


ess 
RUDENESS REBUKED. 

A young lady, well known in fashionable circles 
of Edinburgh, was accustomed to use her eye-gliss 
in the street in a way that often bordered on imper- 
tinence. One day she received n stinging rebuke, 
which made her drop the impudent habit. While 
walking in the street with several other fashionable 
ladies, she met a country clergyman, a man of emi- 
nence and keen wit, but ungainly in appearance and 
rough in attire. Putting her glass to the eye, she 
watched him very intently. 

The clergyman was quite equal to the emergency. 
Walking directly to her, he took her hand and said ,— 

“My dear Marie, how do you do? How are your 
worthy father and venernble mother? and when did 
you come to town?” 

Overwhelmed with surprise, she said, with some 
alarm, “You are mistaken, sir!” 

“What! is it possible,” he replied, “that you do 
not know me?” 

“Indeed, I do not, sir!” 

“Neither do I you,” said the minister. “Good- 
morning, madam."* 

Making a ceremonious how, he walked away, 
while her companions laughed at the bold girl for 
the rebuff she had received. Her eye-glass was 
never used agnin to quiz strangers. 
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ENTICED TO READ. 

The famous Thomas Chatterton was a dull boy. 
He seemed to have. no capacity for learning. In 
spite of all the efforts of hia parents, he did not know 
the alphabet when nenrly seven yeara old. ‘Then he 
happened to fall in with an old musienl manuscript, 
with illuminated capitals, Ita odd appearance 
awakened his curiosity, and he longed to be ble to 
understand it. He turned to n black-lettered Bible, 
and soon learned to read. 
> From that time he manifested great fondness for 
antiquated inanuscripte, and old-fashioned writings 
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and types, and visited all the collections within his 
reach. It is probable that this passion led to his 
forging the fainons manuscripts which deceived so 
many scholars in England, and brought him at last 
to commit suicide at the early age of eighteen. It 
was a great misfortune that this singular genius 
should have begun to develop at so late an age in 
childhood, and have been attracted in such a dan- 
gerous direction. Under better influences, he might 
have become a leader in English literature. 


a ees 
FRUITS FOR FOOD. 

Henry Ward Beecher says there is no sense in the 
old familiar motto, “Fruit is gold in the morning, | 
silver at noon, and lead at night.” His reasons for | 
this opinion he thus states: 


Because, with a limited experience, people per- 
ceive that some folks can eat fruit at one thine and | 
not another, they tay down this rule asa principle | 
for all. The cases where fruit is unhealthy at night | 
are the exception. 

It is true that in tropical climates, heavy fruita, 
difficult to digest, ought not to be taken at night. 

But the fruits that ure on our Northern farins are 
all healthy, as a rule. Among the excellent small 
fruit are currants, Rooseberrivs, raspberries, straw- 
berries, grapes, mulberries,—these Inst are a very 
much neglected fruit; there is no better fruit tree 
for children than the Downing’s ever-bearing mul- 

erry. 

One of them will bear fruit for eight or ten weeks 
steadily, constantly ripening, and pleasing all the 
fowls and turkeys, children and old folks. I would | 
rather have this mulberry to-day: than a strawberry. | 

The common mulberry is flat and sweet; but this | 








has a fine sprightly acid taste, as finely combined as | 
lemonade. 

As you go,up, you have tho upple, which is the 
trinrch, or the Abraham, of all fraits, If Fhiad to 
choose but one fruit out of all in the world, I should 
decide for the apple. 

For uses of every kind, early and late, winter or 
summer, cooked or Faw, Apple la king. . Then eomen 
the cherry, then the pear, then the plum and the 
peach. 

L haye not mentioned oranges, because they are 
not raisable in the North; but they ought to be 
eaten at the right time, which is all'the time from 
getting up in the morning till yon go to bed at night. 

‘The man with whom they disagree is the exception. 








—~- -- +e 
GAMBETTA. 

Gambetta, the President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and one of the most influential men in France, 
is sketched, as he appears in private life, as follows: 


Gambetta, to those who knew him well before his 
rise in the world, is the same old friendly and oblig- 
ing chum. 

When the visitor is on intimate: terms, Gambetta 
turns the back of a low, padded chair toward him, 
and placing himself astride on the seat, crosses his 
arms on the back, leans his chin on his hands and. 
listens to what the newcomer has to say. 

When he wants to talk himself he starts up, and 
sticking his hands in his trousers’ pockets, walks 
about the room, speaking volubly all the time. 

When he js thus at ense his conversation is much 
more original and striking than when he is on his 
pe and q's, and obliged to act like an ordinary mor- 
tal 


When tired of being on his feet he throws him- 
self upon a sofa, where he continues to talk and 
laugh. Ina reclining position the process of cere- | 
bration in him is more active than when he ia sitting | 
u 





iP: | 
‘Gambetta is also, reclining, a humorist. He laughs 
then heartily himself, and sets others Inughing, and 
keeps them in that lappy state by the rapid flow of 
droll fancies, which are mingled with pungent re- 
marks and strange flashes of eloquence. 








ok 46 
FIRM MIND BUT TENDER HEART. 


It much enhances a magistrate’s worth and great- 
ness if he knows how to be kind at the same time 
that he is severely just. The Iowa Des Moines 
Register relates how the Governor of that State at 
once refused and blessed an applicant for favor: 


A most estimable lady, residing in one of the 
cities of this State, sends us the following state- 
ment, which well illustrates the good heart and the 
active gooxl works of Iowa's present Governor: 

Not Tong since, a lady wit making application to 
Gov, Gear for a pardon for her son, whom a series 
of untoward circumstances had placed in Fort Madi- 
son Penitentiary. Atmong the arguments used urg- 
ing immediate action, waa the fact that one of the 
most honored men in the State of lowa would then 
give him a good situation and take a personal inter- 
est in the unfortunate boy. 

After listening attentively to the presentation of 
the facts of the case, but not finding the application 
in such shape as to warrant immediate exercise of 
the Executive clemency, the Governor remarked, 
with his usual decision, and yet feclingly,— 

“I will be personally responsible, Madame, that 
your son has an opportunity to make an honest 
living for himself when he comes out. I will look 
after him myself and see that he has a good situa- 
tion.” 








———+r—-—— 
INDISTINCT PRONUNCIATION. 


An ex-Congressman relates the following incident 
in the career of Mr. Godlove S, Orth: 


Mr. Orth was a member of the same Congress, and 
occupied the next seat to mine, so that we became 
well acquainted. Orth’s name, as I remember, was 
just about in the middle of the list of members, and 
the clerk, in reading his name, did not always speak 
it quite plainly. A man was sitting by me one | 
day, who had been quite a frequent listener to the 

roceedings of the Honse, and when some vote was 

ing taken, he made the curious inquiry 

“Tell me, Mr. Myers, why does the clerk always, 
when he gets to the middle of the roll-call, say ‘God 
love us all?” Upon his being informed that what 
the clerk really said was “Godlove S. Orth,” in- 
stead of “God love us all,” he didn't look aa if he 
wanted to ask for any more information that day. 
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+o 
K TO THE HABIT. 





A writer in the National Baptist tells, in order to 
illustrate the necessity of keeping a good habit invi- 


olate, the following anecdote 







late Prof. Stuart, daring the latter part of his 
was able to study only two hours and a half a 
set apart the time from nine to } 





d consecutively maintained. 
al friend, who wis about to be married, 
. Stuart to perform the service. He con- 
sented. Presently it appeared that the wedding was 
fixed at eleven o'clock. 
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A FUNERAL BREAKFAST. 
Chambers’s Journal tells the following anecdote, 





illustrative of the queer conceits which take posses- 
sion of certain brains: 

A crotchety old Yorkshireman, about half a cen- 
tury ago, left directions that the day of his burial 
should be ushered in with a great public breakfast 


; that the coffin, 
r, should be borne 


in the town where he might d 
slung upon towels knotted togetl 












every man, woman and child who entered the church- 
yard with or after the procession should receive a 
Uole of sixpence. N » may fairly believe, 
was that particular church-yard before oF since so 
plentifully filled with living beings; mourn 
in this sense, that they longed for a succe: 














men who would order their funerals in similar 
fashion. 
+o 
ANECDOTE OF THACKERAY. 


A writer in Mvazer’s Magazine tells a good anec- 
dote of Thackeray, who was always at one time a 
welcome visitor at the house of Lady Ashburton, 
who was somewhat free with her tongue and opin- 
ion of others. 


Something that the eancy hostess snid offended 
her guest, and he not only declined. her invitations, 
but spoke of her with discourtesy. Some months 
after, when his angry feelings had died ont, he re- 
ceived from Lady Ashburton a card of invitation to 
dinner. He returned it with a pen-and-ink drawing 
on the back, representing himself kneeling at her 
feet, with his hair all atlaine from the hot coals she 
was vigorously pouring on his head out of an orna- 

h 





mental brazier. The humorous expression of 
trition was followed by a complete r 
The satirist and the lady continued a warm friend- 


ship. 
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Both these books are by ROWBRIDGE. He has 
written nothing better. Th fullof life and humor, 


Most excellent books for boys, and of intense interest to 
Any one who will rend them, 633 pages. 


JUST HIS LUCK. 

Firat volume, by a famous writer for the young. 
story, full of adventure, with an excellent moral. ‘The 
hero is a country boy, who goes to seek hi fortune in 
New York City. He learns wisdom by experience. 335 pp. 


GOOD OLD TIMES. 
By Rey. ELAN KELLOG famous author for 
This book gives a vivid account of a struggle for 
me in the early days in New England, when savage 
beasts and eavage men made iife perilons. 280 pages. 
Any one book sent on receipt of 50 cents, or the four 
for 1 and 8 3-ct. stamps. PERRY MASON & CO. 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
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| Complexion that can not be produced by any other known 
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Armed to the Teeth 


is a very common expression, but we think that armed to 
| embellish and preserve them toa ripe old age is decidedly 
| nore appropriate. This can be done by keeping yourself 
supplied with a bottle of that splendid dentifrice, Fra- 
grant SOZODONT. which will beautify the teeth and 
preserve them from the ravages of decay. SOZODONT 
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enamel, but is composed of rare and antiseptic herbs, 
which have a beneficitl effect on the whole economy of 
the mouth, Sold by druggists. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER’S STORY. 


The grandsire was old, and his hair was white, 
And his eyes looked out with a restless light; 
His brain was weak, and his memory wild, 
‘And his heart was the heart of a little child. 


He thonght he was born in the long-ago time, 

‘With the ancient heroes of Eastern clime. 

His granddaughters smiled to hear him say, 

“Taaw young David the giant slay. 

*Twas a trying time, for day by day, 

Between the hills where the armies lay, 

The giant stalked like a walking pal! 

fant laugh, little girls; you may well be calm.) 
‘es, six whole cubits was he, and & span; 

Near twice as tall as another man. 

Our king—King George—was exceeding tall 

ee Isay King George? 1 meant King Saul); 
ut a piginy he was to this fearful one. 

His armor of brass shone out in the sun, 

His voice was the voice of the angry sea,— 

«Send ont your hero to fight with me!” 

‘The valley shook with his heavy tread; 

We men of the Yankees turned and fled. 

Twas young then, scarcely a full-grown man. 

I suddenly came ons youth asiran, 

‘A shepherd-boy, with his scrip and crook, 

But I shrunk ashamed at the yours man’s look, 

For his eyes sent out s flash of light 

‘As he spoke to us who had turned from the fight: 

‘Now who Is this villain, that he should defy 

‘The armies that fight for the [ord moat high!’ 


“Alt! let me see. And what next befell, 
*T was 80 long ago, J can hardly tell. 
Oh, yes! the champion, the God-sent one, 
T remember was Colone! Washington.” 
Uxa Locke Batter. 


--4@P 





For the Companion, 
A SCOTTISH POET. 

We have lately read a small volume of poems, 
which, though possessed of great poetic merit, 
seems but little known and appreciated in this 
country or in Europe. 

‘The poems were written by Michael Brace, who 
was born in Kinrosshire, Scotland, in the year 
1746, and who, having long struggled with pov- 
erty and disappointment, died with consumption 
at the enrly age of twenty-one, while keeping 
school in an adjoining neighborhood. 

The first piece in the book mentioned is a 
peerless little poem, entitled ‘The Cuckoo,” 
which has had a circulation in Great Britain al- 
most as extensive as the ‘Elegy in the Country 
Churchyard,” but, unlike that poem, its real 
authorship has been kept concealed. 

We quote the last four stanzas of the poem: 

“The school- boy, wandering in the wood, 
To pull the flowers so gay, 


Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And {unitate thy lay. 


“Boon as the pea puts on its bloom, 
‘Thont fly’st the vocal vale; 
An annual guest in other lands, 
‘Another spring to hail. 


“Beet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
‘Thy sky is ever clear; 
‘Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
‘No winter in thy year. 


“Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee! 
‘We'd make, with social wing, 
Our annual visit oer the globe, 
Companions of the spring.” 

Dr. George Lawson, being once called to preach 
in the neighborhood of Kinnesswood, the coun- 
try-seat of Kinross, called to see this young 
poet, who was then scarcely twenty-one years of 
age, but in the last stages of a wasting disease. 

“I found him,” said this excellent man, “in 
bed, with his countenance pale as death, while 
his eyes shone like Inmps ina sepulchre. He 
appeared delighted to see me, and spoke with as 
much ease and freedom as if he had been in per- 
fect heaith.”” 

The doctor remarked to him,— 

“You look go emaciated, I am afraid you can- 
not last long.” 

“You remind me,” he replied, ‘of the story 
of the peasant who was told that his hovel was 
about to fall, and I answer with him, ‘Let it full ; 
it is not mine !’”” 

Young Bruce died about a month after this 
interview. His mind had been, as usual, calm 
and cheerful up to the fifth day of July, 1768. 
Before the day closed, his spirit had fled. 

His Bible was found upon his pillow, and on 
the blank leaf this very homely but very expres- 
sive verse was found in pencil-marks: 

“'T1s very vain for me to boast 
How small a price my Bible cost; 
‘The Day of Judgment will make clear 
"Twas very cheap or very dear.” 
G. BG. 
tor 
THE BOOK OF PEACE. 

A more eloquent comment on the kindly effect 
of the Bible could hardly be found than in this 
involuntary tribute by an old heathen negro: 

Ata recent great missionary meeting in Lon- 
dou, the venerable Dr, Moffat was greeted with 
prolonged applause, and made a telling speech, 
in which he related the following incident: 

He said the Bible was a power; he had wit- 
hessed 











s intlucuge over and again among save! 
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age people and among all kinds of people; he 
had felt its force in his own heart, and be had 
witnessed its operation in hearts which were 
before as hard asa stone. He could never for- 
get meeting on one occasion—it was a consider- 
able time after the Gospel was first preached 
among the Bechuanas, and after some converts 
had been made among them—an elderly man 
whom he knew and who then looked very down- 
cast. 

His face was elongated as he had never seen 
it before. He (Dr. Moffat) said to him, ‘What 
is the matter? Who is dead?” 

“Oh,” the man replied, ‘there is no one 
dead.”” 

He then asked him what the matter was, as 
he appeared to be mourning over something, 
and he replied, ‘My son tells me that my dog 
has eaten a leaf of his Bible.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘“‘perhaps I can replace it,”* 

“Oh, but he has eaten it,’ said the man, 
“and he will never be of any use again; he will 
never fight again, and will be as tame as all 
these people are who believe in the Word of 
God. Iam an old man, and have observed that 
the Word of God innkes such a change in men 
that they become as gentle as women.” 


THE WRONG ORATOR. 

The actual ignorance of some people is sur- 
passed by their ideal ignorance. The innocent 
passenger who saw and heard the boiler burat 
during his first steamboat ride, and supposed it 
was only part of the regular performance, was 
not more obtuse than the woman who “heard 
Dr. Bacon’’ last Decoration Day. The New 
Haven Register gives her account of him: 


It was nearly sundown, as wearily she walked 
into the house, settled herself on the sofa, and 
began swinging her palmleaf fan to cool her 
heated brow. “‘Well, I got well paid for going 
down to the green. I'd no idea that Dr. Bacon 
was ever out among the Indians.” 

“Well,” said her husband, “he never was to 
any great extent, I guess."’ 

“Well, he said so, anyhow. I shonld think 
he ought to know something about it.” 

“Why, Miranda, you must be mistaken. Dr. 
Bacon has lived in New Haven forever, almost.”” 

“T guess I heard what he said, and wasn’t it 
interesting, though? Why, when he was a boy, 
he ran away from home in the dead of the 
night, stole one of his father’s horses, and before 
sunrise he was a hundred miles away, and had 
joined the Cheyennes. That's what he said, and 

"ll believe him before I will you.”” 

“Now, now, you must have heard with your 
elbows. Dr. Bacon never stole his father's 
horse. Why, bless your soul, he’s a miuister! 
He ian’t a horse-thief.”” 

“And he lived with the Indians eight years, 
until they fought the whites, and then he went 
back home, and found his mother and father 
sealped on the cabin floor, and he said on his 
bended knees, with his bowie knife uplifted, 
ne he would kill Indians the rest of his natural 
ife.’ 

“Oh, fudge! you are ’way off the track. The 
whole story is impossible. Why, I know some- 
thing about the doctor myself; he’’—— 

“And he has kept that vow, and has got forty 
scalps in his trunk at the hotel, that he took with 
his own hand. Why, I'd no idea he had such 
interesting experiences.”’ 

“Where was Dr. Bacon when he told all this?” 

“Why, right on the sidewalk, and there was 
a big crowd listening to him, almost breathless. 
He was real eloquent.”’ 

“Oh, I see,’ said Jeremiah, as a sudden light 
flashed acroas his mind. ‘‘You was listening to 
the wrong man. That man was a silver-polish 
pedler, telling a big yarn to draw the people 
together. Dr. Bacon was speaking over on the 
stand in the centre of the green.” 


Be 
AN ECCENTRIC CLERGYMAN. 
Mr. Hawker, the rector of Morwenstow, a 
quaint village on the Cornwall coast, was a gro- 
tesque man, but devoted Christian minister. 
His childhood was full of pranks, one of which 
is thus told: 


At full moon in the July of 1825 or 1826, he 
swam or rowed out toa rock at some little dis- 
tance from the shore, plaited seaweed into a 
wig, which he threw over his head, so that it 
hung in lank streamers down his back, envel- 
oped: his legs in an oilskin wrap, and otherwise 
naked, sat on the rock, flashing the moonbeams 
about from a hand mirror, and sang and screamed 
till attention was arrested. 

Some people passing along the cliff heard and 
saw him, and ran into Bude, saying that a mer- 
maid with a fish's tail was sitting on a rock, 
combing her hair and singing. 

A number of people ran out on the rocks and 
along the beach, and listened, awe-struck, to the 
singing and disconsolate wailing of the mermaid. 
Presently she dived off the rocks and disap- 

red. 

This performance was repeated for several 
nights, to the great mystification of the town. 

‘When he became the rector of the ancient 
church where he preached forty years, he showed 
off his eccentricities in such ways as the follow- 
ing anecdote delineates: 

The untidy condition of the church affected 
one of his curates, 8 man of & somewhat domi- 
neering charncter. 

One day he swept up all the rnbbish he could 
find in the church, old decorations of the pre- 
vious Christmas, decayed southernwood, and 
roses of the foregoing midsummer festivity, 
seraps of old Bibles, prayer books, and manu- 
script scraps of poetry, match ends, candle 
ends, ete. 

Uaving filled a barrow with all these sundries, 








he wheeled it down to the vicarage door, rang 
the bell. and asked for Mr. Hawker. ‘The vicar 
came into the porch, 

“This is the rubbish I have found in your 
church.”” 

“Not all,’’ said Mr. Hawker. ‘Complete the 
pile by seating yourself on the top, and I will 
see to the whole being cared for speedily.” 


+. 
For the Companion. 


“ONE WORD FROM THEE.” 


One word from thee, O Lord! one word from thee 
Would cast out all the doubt that tortures me 

And make my life one sweet and joyous song; 

For even now I sing, though days are long, 

And thoughe of what must be and what is not 
Makes the tune which fain would cheer my lot. 
I sing and weep and bray, then wait to see 

If I may hear, dear Lord, one word from thee. 


One word from thee, O Lord! would fill me ro 

With love, that on thine errands I should 

With fying feet. All they who monrm their dead 

As dead indeed, should know what thon hadst anid, 
Because, dear Lord, the word that thon wouldat speak 
Would be of her whom steadily 1 seek! 

And if she lives, then all the rest du nee 

‘Thy face. That's why I crave one word from thee. 


One word from thee, O Lord! Just here or there, 

Or yes or no, that somewhere I may dare 

To place her in my thought. She used to pray 

To thee, and think thou heard'st. She oft would say, 
With earnest eyes aud woman's steadfast mien, 

That naught above, below, could come between 

Her love and mine. So others tenderly 

Have said. These wait aud monin and donbt with me, 
But this will comfort us,— one word from thee, 





Now as I think, dear Christ, one word from thee, 

The word I seek might «nly solace me; 

For if thy life and death dost tell no tale 

Of life beyond, then all my words would fail 

To satisfy, e’en though as angels sing 

Sung I. Perehance gray Doubt again would fling 

Her shroud about my soul. So now | see 

"Tis best that we hear not one word from thee. 
Evgaxok King. 





—~-- +0 
FOOLING WITH A RATTLESNAKE. 

We look with horror on the drink-dealer who 
entices the young to the kiss of the alcoholic ser- 
pent. What shall we think of the father who 
will put a literal serpent to his chi)d’s lips? For 
wicked recklessness, we cannot but rank the 
familiar handling of deadly reptiles with the 
‘Soke’ of pointing loaded pistols to scare timid 
friends. 


A singular practice obtains among Llaneros, 
i. e., dwellers on South American plains, It is 
that of inoculation with the juice of certain 
plants esessing alexipharmic virtues, after 
which the most poisonous snakes may be han- 
dled with impunity. It appears, nevertheless, 
absolutely necesaary to renew the inoculation at 
different epochs of man’s life, as in the case of 
vaccination, it loges its power after a time. 

It was, no doubt, owing to his neglect of the 
tule, that a gentleman in the town of Ocumare, 
some years ago, fell a victim to his blind confi- 
dence in this sort of inoculation. Don N. Ugarte 
had kept a rattlesnake in a drawer during four 
years; with it he occasionally amused himself, no 
more harm resulting therefrom than if it had 
been a kitten. 

One day, on returning from his rounds in the 
plantation, he felt in the humor of playing a lit- 
tle with his old pet, and accordingly took- him 
out of his berth and placed him upon the writ- 
ing-desk before him. 

ne of the children who had also been inocu- 
lnted happening to be near, the father sugzested 
that he should kiss the reptile; to this the child 
objected very decidedly; the foolish parent, 
however, insisting, the mother interfered, and 
begged that her child should not be compelled 
to touch the loathsome creature; whereupon the 
father exclaimed, ‘How foolish you are! I will 
show you how it kisses me! Now, then, pet, 
give me a kiss; and so saying, he leaned for- 
ward towards the suake. 

True to its instincts, the rpale sprang to his 
lips and implanted such a kiss that its master 
never recovered from the effects. Both fangs 
of the snake went through his upper lip, and 
heat once felt himself to mortally wounded. 
A physician was sent for without delay, but 
le expired before assistance could reach him. 


os 
A BANKER’S SAVING AND GIVING. 


Parsimony in little things is not always incon- 
sistent with liberality in great ones. 


In the zenith of his prosperity as a world-re- 
nowned banker, Lafitte retained the same prin- 
ciples of frugality and saving that characterized 
him in his days of indigence. He was never 
the avaricions and grasping mixer, but he was 
ever the parsimonious eaver. He would scold, 
and sometimes read his clerks a lecture upon their 
wilful waste of a pen, a piece of paper, or an 
inch of twine; vet he had a vein of charity, and 
could be magnificent in his benevolence. 

One morning a lady entered the boudoir of the 
banker, to solicit his subscription to some_chari- 
table object. He appeared somewhat ruffled in 
his temper just at the moment, but he received 
her graciously, a8 a Frenchman knows how. 

“What do you require, my good sister?”’ asked 
the banker. 

“Sir,” she replied, “I come to you on behalf 
of my distressed neighbors; their necessity is 

reat."” 

“Indeed! You have called at the right time, 
for just now I am angry with that gentleman 
for wasting my wafers.” At the same time he 
pointed to a young man seated at a desk, who 
smiled, but was evidently disconcerted. 

The benevolent lady pretty much concluded 
that her mixsion would a fruitless one, and 
that her visit might not be without some good 
result, she amiably applied herself to excusing 
the fault of the clerk, who had called down the 
reproof of the careful money dealer by not mak- 
ing one wafer serve to seal two letters. Lafitte 
listened attentively, and afterwards presented to 
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the lady a check for one thousand francs, si 
at the eame time,— ‘ 

“If, in my career, I had not economized in 
trifles, it would not be so easy for me to has 
contributed to-day to the excellent object whic 
you have in hand. Pray, look in upon me fron: 
time to time.”” 

PO ees ak, Be 


LYING IN BUSINESS. 

A man cannot be upright and honest, muri 
less a Christian, if he tells lies to sell his gouds. 
He injures his own goul, and he corrupts the 
souls of those in his employ. If he is a professed 
Christian, his lies do mach more than seduce his 
employes to become cheats and liars, they temjt 
them to laugh at religion. A writer in the 
Christian Weekly tells two anecdotes to set forth 
the evil of lying in business: 


“The label and description on every box of 
that soap is a lie from beginning to end. and 
Mr. —— (the manufacturer) knows it as well as 
I do, and yet he continues to make it, and to 
print and affix these labels and descriptions to 
every box of it he makes, and to send it all over 
the land; and he is growing rich by it, though 
he knows the soap itself is a fraud, and the label 
on it is a downright falsehood!" 

Such were the words of a travelling salesman 
who was relling this very soap through town 
after town, in State after State, and who said he 
knew it was wrong, but he would be discharged 
in a moment if he told the truth about the soap 
he was selling. 

And set the manufacturer, and the employer 
of this and many other agents, would have said 
he was outrageously insulted had any one charged 
him with Jyin , or dishonesty, or want of integ- 
rity in his business. 

Another travelling salesman came to his min- 
ister to ask,— 

“What 1m I todo? Iam sent out by my em 
ployer,’’ he continned, ‘‘to sell goods by the sam- 
ple. If I were to tell just what I know is the 
truth about them, I could not sell a yard; and 
it is only by misrepresentation and downright 
lying that Iam able to make good sales. 

“And yet if I don't make sales I shall be dis- 
charged at once. I: feel every day that it is 
wrong, and that the statements Iam obliged to 
make are falsehoods and deceptions. 

“And yet if I don’t make them I can't sell 
goods; and if I don’t sell goods I shall loee m 

lace, and my little family be left without brea 

hat shall I do?’ 
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POINTING A PISTOL IN FUN. 

The degree of carelessness which makes an 
“accident’’ a crime, is not very hard to settle— 
at least in the matter of joking with deadly 
weapons. The Rockport (Ind.) Journal gives one 
instance where justice was done: 


One of those practical jokers (who point fire 
arms supposed not to be loaded at persons ‘‘in 
fun’') was treated according to his deserts in 
Towa, recently, as we learn from the report of 
State against Hardle. The humorous gentleman 
in question undertook to frighten a lady neizh- 
bor with a revolver. 

The weapon somehow went off, and the lady 
died of the fright. The court thonght this was 
manslanghter, and sent the joker to prison fora 
year to give him an opportunity for reflection. 

‘he despair of the unfortunate man, his threats 
of killing himself, and his violence, necexsitating 
the tying him with ropes, when he discovered 
hia mistake, were not deemed of sufficient ac- 
count to dispense with the restraint of the 
prison. 

The prisoner’s counsel requested the court to 
charge the jury that he was not blamable if his 
act was what any man of ordinary prudence and 
caution might have done. The court declined, 
observing: ‘‘No jury would be warranted in 
finding that men of ordinary prudence should so 
conduct themselves. Human life is not to be 
sported with by the nse of fire-arms, even though 
the person using them may have good rvasons 
to believe that the weapon used is not loaded, or 
that being loaded, it will do no injury. When 
persons engage in such reckless sport, they 
should be held liable for the consequences of 
their acts.’” 

= e+ 

A FORTUNE IN A BARREL OF 

APPLES. 


Yankee ingenuity is not altcays a pattern to 
beginners in business, but the following case at 
least points the moral that honest trade is safer 
than feverish speculation: 


This is one of the ways fortunes are made in 
Leadville, Col. A. Cohen was one of the =peca- 
lators who went there to look for a silver mine. 
His money dwindled rapidly, until he had only 
three dollars and fifty cents left. 

In desperation, he went to a wholesale gro- 
cery and bought a barrel of apples. paying his 
entire capital on account, and remaining in debt 
one dollar and fifty cents. Then he set up a 
stand at a busy street corner, and offered his 
apples for sale at ten cents apiece. 

efore snudown he had sold ont, and was the 
essor of nearly thirty dollars. The next day 

e had a larger stock in trade, and did equally 
well. In a fortnight he was a well-to-do man. 
His profits had been immense. Now he hasa 
large fruit, nut and candy business, and has a 
store full of assistants. 


Ag 


“THAt is what [calla finished sermon,” said 
a lady to her husband, as they wended their 
way from church, 

“Yes,’’ was the reply with a yawn. “but, do 
you know, I thought it never would be.” 
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HOW LILY GOT THE CAT. 

When the twins were about as big as last 
year's chickens, they had the measles, 

It was in the month of May, and there was a 
grent deal to be done just then, 

There was Celestia’s flower-bed to dig into; 
there were Mary's chickens to kiss to death, 
and Aunt Ann's bowls of starch and gravy to 
upset. And in the shop there was the cinnamon- 
jar to be filled up with 
Scotch snuff, and the 
cream of tartar to mix 
with the soda, and the 
molasses to be set run- 
ning. 

Besides these, there 
were a great many dry 
wells to be dug in the 
yard, and brick-paint 
to be pounded, and 
the gate to be pulled 
off its hinges, and as 
many more pieces of 
mischief as there were 
minutes in the day. 

It was Davie who 
had all these things 
to do, though. Lily, 
sweet little blossom, 
only followed around 
after him and said ‘Yes.’’ 

But as for Davie, he would willingly have 
done everybody's work all over the city, from 
the President of the University, wearing his 
four-cornered hat. on Commencement Day, 
down to the charcoal man who went by a great 
many times a day making the prettiest noise 
ever you heard, and looking as though he were 
having the best time in the world, with nobody 

.to worry him about washing his face or keeping 
his clothes clean. 

But the mischief had to wait now, for the 
twins were lying in the cradle all day long, with 
their faces as red as poppies, and their poor 
little eyes shut up and swollen. 

“It is as good as a poor play to see how beau- 
tifully the measles have come out. Davie and 
Lily will get along all right now, ax sure as A is 
apple-dumpling, only we must see to it that 
they don’t tnke any cold,” said Aunt Ann, giv- 
ing them each a good drink of thoroughwort, 
and then hurrying off to attend to the duties of 
the shop, with her glasses in her hand and a 
pair of scissors dangling at her side by a long 
green braid. 

It didm’t seem much like a poor play, or any 
kind of a play, though, to the twins to lie there 
in a bed of nettles with their eyes full of hot 
cotton and their throats full of pepper, and the 
air full of people making up dreadful faces at 
them, all with sore eyes and horrid red noses. 

So there they lay in the cradle while a blne- 
bottle fly buzzed shrilly from a dark corner 
where a fat gray spider had tied him up by his 
feet and was sharpening her bill ready to make 
chops of him. 

The milkman whooped at the back gate; the 
cracked school-bell around the corner rang out 
long and loud; somewhere a carpenter was 
pounding stroke upon stroke; and, as a back- 
ground, beneath all came up the heavy grinding 
roll of wheels and the clashing beat of hoofs 
upon the rough pavement. 

The tall brass clock ticked and ticked and 
held up its hands in solemn surprise at finding 
it was only ten o'clock, afterall, Why! it seemed 
already as long as a whole day since the bell on 
the First Baptist church had struck nine. 

Then Lily began to cry with a gentle little 
noise, about as thongh a humming-bird was 
fluttering his wings against the cup of a trampet- 
flower. 

“What is the matter, Lily?’ asked Davie, 
feebly. ‘‘What you crying for?’ 

What was the matter? What wasn’t the mat- 
ter, one would think! 

Bat Lily only whimpered, “I want the cat.” 

“Tl get her for yon, Lily,” said Davie, try- 
ing to fumble his blind way ont of the cradle 

and start in search of her. 

Fortunately for the ending of the story, some- 
body was in the room and was ready to pick 
Davie ap when his weak little legs suddenly 
doubled up like a pocket-knife and dropped him 








on the nursery-floor. So, thongh Lily did not 


get the cat, neither did Davie get, what Aunt 
Ann called “his death o' cold.”” 

In due time, the measles turned and went 
their way, wandering off around after other 
children, one generation and then another. 
Lily’s cat lived out her nine lives and then 
turned into sage and catnip in the back-garden. 

And now, after a long, long while, Davie and 
Lily have a birthday. Not the next one, nor 
the second, nor the third, nor, if the truth must 
be told, the fiftieth. But a birthday that came 
running to meet then with glasses on and a 
flourishing of the almond-tree. 

This time the twins’ birthday is not kept in 
the gray old mansion, with the shop below and 
the garden behind, where Aunt Ann rattled her 
keys and lived ont her bustling life. Nor does 
Aunt Ann come to help keep it. Her hands 
have long been folded in quiet rest; and it is 
years, too, since Mary and Celestia went where 
the shining is bright- 
er than the sunlight 
and softer than the 


moon. 
But the twins are 
notalone. Bless you! 


1 should think not! 
First, here is Amy 
Starbird, with a pair 
of pictures she has 
painted from the very 
paint-box Davie gave 
her on her own last 
birthday. And here 
is Amy's daughter 
Rose, with twin mar 
ble babies tucked up 
in a marble crib on 
top of a marble match 
box; and Rose, all this 
time, is Davie’s 
daughter as well as Amy’s. 

And here is a bright bevy of boys and girls, 
some of them with Lily’s blue eyes and Lily fair 
hair, each bringing some double gift for their 
mother and Uncle Davie. 

There are pairs of wristings and pairs of neck- 
ties, books in two volumes, and double-frosted 
cakes; there is a pair 
of china slippers with 
a pairof babies on the 
toes; there is a crys- 
tal vase held up by 
two crystal swans, 
and a vase of silver 
in the form of a chari- 
ot drawn by two 
doves; for everything 
must be in pairs for 
the birthday of the 
twins. 

Then, last of all, 
Davie gave to Lily a covered box, and when she 
opened it she saw within an exquisitely em- 
broidered velvet pen-wiper, with a beautiful 
tortoise-shell cat lying upon it, and, playfully 
jumping over her back, were two of the most 
charming tortoise-shell kittens ever seen. 

The mother-cat had around her neck a blue 
ribbon, and on the ribbon was written these 
words,— 

“Here is your cat, Lily,—after fifty years.” 

Frances LEE. 
eg 
For the Companion. 
WHY THERE WERE NO CHICKENS. 


Eddie and Lulu were spending the summer on 
a farm, ‘‘for the first time in all their lives,” a: 
Eddie said; but the ‘“‘all’’ only meant six years 
for him and four for her. 

Of course, having always lived in the city, they 
had very vague and misty ideas of country ways 
and things, and did not learn everything at once, 
though their auntie let them go pretty much 
where they pleased and do pretty much as they 
pleased. 

But she was too busy to explain to them all the 
new things they saw. And their mamma was 
not with them, for she was an invalid, and papa 
had taken her to the springs for her health. 

Hunting the hens’ eggs was fine sport for the 
children, and they always felt sorry if they did 
not find one or more to carry in. 

One morning as they were playing in the 
sand, their auntie came out of the barn with an 
empty tin dish in her hand. 

“Now children,” she said, “I've set old 
Speckle in the corner behind the oat-barrel, and 
you must n't disturb her.” 

“No ma’am, we won't,” said both children; 
though what she was set there for they never 
imagined. 

A few days after, the children were hunting 





“O dear!’ whined Lulu; 
in, too.”” 

‘Look in the manger,”’ suggested Eddie, and 
Lulu ran to look, but came back empty-handed. 

“The black pulpit is on that nest,” she said, 
“and auntie says we mustn’t never drive the 
hens off the nest, you know.” 

“The black pullet, you mean,’’ corrected Ed- 
die, out of the depths of his superior wisdom. 
“T tell you what I'll do,” he continued, pitying 
his little sister’s disappointed face; “Dll get you 
one out from under oid Speckle. She's gota 
whole nest full, for I saw them just as she was 
going on, this morning.”” 

“But won't it disturb her?”’ 
little Lula. 

“Oh no! I'll take it out real careful.” 

Speckle clucked and moved rather uneasily, 
but Eddie slipped out an egg so carefully that 
she could never miss it, and Lulu was made 
happy. 

And so, on several days thereafter, when eggs 
were scarce and hard to find, one, and some- 
times two, eggs were coaxed gently away from 
old Speckle. 

Sally, the cook, complained that she often 
found poor eggs. 

“T've got so I dassen’t break an egg into any- 
thing,” she said to her mistress one of those 
days, ‘without a tryin’ of it first. Some of 'em 
seems half chicked.”” 

“It’s nothing strange to find poor eggs this 
time of year. You know the hens will be setting 
more or less, the best you can do,'? said the 
children’s auntie, composedly. 

“There,” said Eddie to Lulu one morning, 
when with a long slender stick he had poked out 
the last of Speckle’s eggs; ‘‘that’s the last one, 
and now I guess she'll go to work and lay an- 
other nest-full.”” 

“T p'esume 50,” said Lulu. ‘She was too lazy 
to lay any as long as she had one, I do believe.” 

The very next day auntie called the children. 
“Come, let us go ont to the barn. It’s time 
there were some little chickens.”” 

The children were only too happy to go, with 


“Il want one tocarry 


asked honest 











for eggs, but found only one, and as Eddie found 
that, he wanted to carry it in. 


the prospect of seeing some chickens, though 
where they were to come from they had no idea, 

Auntie led the way 
to the corner behind 
the oat-barrel, and the 
children followed, 
watching while she 
bravely lifted cluck- 
ing, bristling old 
Speckle from the nest. 
But instead of the 
drove of chickens she 
looked for, there was 
not even an egg, ora 
sign of one. 

“Why! what does 
this mean!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Have you dis- 
turbed old Speckle, children?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Eddie. ‘I was always 
very careful not to disturb her when I took out 
the eggs."” 

A few questions bronght out the whole story, 
and then auntie had to laugh, though she felt 
sorry. 

“You were not to blame,” she said to the chil- 
dren. “I ought to have explained it all to you, 
but I never thought but that you understood all 
about it.”” 

“Wal, that accounts for all those bad eggs,”’ 
lnughed Sally, when she heard the story. “I'll 
allow I never had sich a time with bad eggs be- 
fore in all my life.” M. C. W. BR. 
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THE NEST THAT BESSIE FOUND. 
“See, I’ve found a bird’s-nest, way down in the 
grass,” 
Said Bessie, our wee pet of five, 
“With baby-birds in it,—one, two, five, three, four, 
And they’re every one of them ‘live. 


“They've dear little noses, and tiny pink ears, 
And whiskers just like my papa!” 

And she lifted them up with the tenderest care, 
And carried them home to mamma. 


But Bessie looked sober and quivered her lip, 
And thonght it was not quite so nice, 
When we told her the birds in her mischievous 
hands 
Were nothing but Jice tiny mice! 
Kate LAWRENCE. 





sos 

A LITTLE boy, upon asking his mother how 
many gods there were, was instantly answered 
by his younger brother,— 

“Why, one, to be sure.” 

“But how do you know that?” inquired the 
other. 

“Because,” he replied, “God fillx every place, 
80 there is no room for any more.”” 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS—HIRDB. 
“(And over all, with brazen scales was armed.” 
—Spenser. 
“In which I steal 
From all I may be or have been before.”— Byron. 


“The goblet crowned, 
Breathed aromatic fragrances around.”"— Shak, 


“To the world, no bugbear Is so great 
As want of figure and’a small estate. — Pope. 


“Fairest Cordelia, thou art most rich, being poor? 
—Shak, 


“Struck out the mute creation ata heat.”"— Dryden. 
“] speak not to disprove what Bratus spoke.” —Shak. 
‘Jewels lose thelr glory if neglected.” —Shak. 
“Of victor’s glory from him snatched ave! 

Spenser. 





“Now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.”—Shak, 


2. 
ERS. 





What evil does the rock represent? 
3 OLIVER. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
ett other blanks by trai Mey dea the letter of the word 
that Mills the first biank, as dear seas if yondare read 
this, you will see the case is decided 

I have a —— of ground aero’ to Sowers, and 
when I go to the their —— is very pleasant. 

Thave taken great — of that — of corn, but it 
has been a hai with the weeds. 

The bushes —- with berries, and if you will — 
me there to-morrow, I will —— you a portion of 

hem. 

I have been to see them dig ——, and coming 
home I found this —, which just goes around my 
—. The bird was just uttering his glad —, when 
pre es Sprang through a broken —, and caughe® 

ie —. 

‘When he had let his love of mischief reach its 
—, then — the —. ‘his —— and with me 
“some of the benefit of early toil. ——, 1 love to 
in the waters of the brook that flows through 
this lovely —. This road will shen through 
the —— to the house of the man with whom you 
wish to —. 

This — will not — the fish; it always —a 
rich harvest. Jane —— these —— to put in our 
lunch-basket. ts H. H. D. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 


























Names of four different hinds of noises. 1. G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Spinning, pinning, inning. Straining, training, 


raining. 
20vo0LO 
nLusn 4. If IV be taken from 
onIon HIVE, but half the word 
sErRVE remains. 
RureE 


3. Halibut, sole, trout, star, flying, say cat, gold, 
shark, flounder, sun, shiner, whale, white, cuttle, 
eel, pike, sea-horse, , sword, Berch, dolphin, 
shad, skate, herring, salmon, mackerel, buffalo, 
dace, cod, Pipe, chub, jelly, pickerel, sturgeon, 
minnow. 
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FOOD IN SUMMER. 

In India the people feed mainly on rice and fruita; 
in Greenland, on oil and seal-flesh. The rice and 
fruit are quickly and. speedily digested, and thus 
meet the wants of those whose nervous expenditure 
is reduced to a minimum by the climate, which also 
furnishes them nearly all the heat they need. 

On the contrary, the Greenlander’s great: need is 
heat, and this he finds in the food with which nature 
abundantly supplies him. The former keeping up 
his old diet in Greenland would speedily perish of 
cold; the latter would as certainly perish in India, 
elther consaimed by the internal fires, or breaking 

* down by sheer inability to digest his arctic food. 

We of the temperate regions swing like a pendu- 
lum between the two. We are Indians in summer, 
and Greenlanders in winter. Yet how few observe 
the distinction in eating! But our individual intel- 
ligence should do for us what nature and the inher- 
ited experience of ages do for onr tropical and arctic 
brethren. 

In winter, we need an abundance of heat-making 
food,—fat, sugar, starch. Our whole mental and 
physical system then works vigorously, and expends 
itself rapidly; and hence we need more food, and in 
a more concentrated form, 

In summer, we need little heat-making food, but, 
in its place, the cooling fruits and vegetables of the 
season. The dimnished activity, also, of our men- 
tal and bodily systems reduces our digestive ability 
fully one-third. Little flesh is needed, and no fat 
atall. Fish is preferable to beef. Nothing is better 
suited to the season than wilk, freely used, with all 
the various fruits. 

= 
THE WHITE ROBIN. 

“Who killed cock-robin?” is a question supposed 
to be settled long ago. But what the poor bird in 
this story would have liked to find out was, “Who 
mae cock-robin white?” 

He was a pet, and belonged to Dr. Samuel Lock- 
wood, who relates the facts in the American Natur- 
alist. At the moulting season, when the little fellow 
was five years old, white feathers began to grow in 
place of the natural ones which fell out, and the 
first appearance of them was in his tail: 

The poor bird was greatly distressed about it, so 
much so that he made up his mind he would not 
stand it, but wonld extract the offensive things, and 
atithe went. The tail was deflected so as to meet 
the head, itself turned under the perch; the bill 
then seized one of the craven feathers and pulled 
desperately. As if the perch were a trapeze, the 
bird swang fairly round, going over backward’ and 
falling on the floor of the cage. 

But the feathers had not come out. At it again 
he went in the same way, and with the same result. 
And this was kept ap nearly an hour, by which time 
the tail had become all dyed with blood. At last 
the odious feathers were removed, and the poor 
bird, wenk, bleeding and suffering, put its head un- 
der a wing and took a rest. 

What shall be said of this? Was it pride, a certain 

roper self-respect? We cannot say. But this mat- 

er caused us n great deal of solicitude, for it was 
kept up some weeks, ns the foathers would come in 
white. So at length the bird submitted in sheer 
despair. When the feathers came to the full there 
were two white ones in the tail, and as many in each 
wing. At the next moult the number of white 
feathers increased. When he was eight years old 
all the primaries of both wings were of a snowy 
whiteness, also the retrices, or large tail-feathers, 
except the central pair, which kept the normal dark 
color in bold contrast as lying on a bed of white. 
This certainly was a atrange costume for a robin; in 
fot sooth, his own mother would never have known 
im. 























+ 
SNOW IN JULY. 
A remarkable meteorological phenomenon was ob- 
served in several places in Portland, Me., on the 
morning of July 4th. 


About five o'clock, flakes of falling snow were 
seen by many who could hardly credit their senses. 
Sergeant Boyd of the Signal Service happened to he 
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He says such a thing might not occur 
undred years. He explains it in this 
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Artificial snow may be formed in a warm room, 
the air of which has become saturated with moisture 
from the breath or any cause, by suddenly adunitting 
a current of cold dry air. Shortly before tive 
o’clock, a cloud was observed rising from the south, 

At the same time, another arose from the north- 
west. The current of wind which bore this along 
was cold, while the opposing current was warm aud 
saturated with vapor. 

These two intermingled, and the effect was to 
form crystals of snow. The preceding heat and dry- 
neas of ‘the day also helped to produce this result. 
The barometer was very low at the time, and the 
thermometer dropped fifteen degrees in ten minutes. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GOOSE. 

The hardy birds, constructed by nature to battle 
with the elements, have a beauty entirely their own 
—widely different, indeed, from the colored splen- 
dors of the tropical birds; but theirs is a beauty of 
ornament rather than of strength und perfect pow- 
er. The solun goose, or gannet, is a wonder among 
the flying kind: 


Mr. Frank Buckland has been experimenting 
upon the anatomical conatraction. of the gannet, 
and says it possesses in its body the most perfect 
aeronautic machinery that can be conceived. There 
is a communication between the lungs, the feathers 
and the hollow bones of the birds, by means of 
which it ix able to inflate itself like # balloon. 

The gannet on which Mr, Buckland experimented 
measured nine inches across the cheat, but when in- 
flated it measured fourteen inches. | By sudden 
pressing the inflated body, the dead bird fmmedi- 
ately gave out the loud cull of the bird when alive, 
the sound Leing produced by means of the air pass- 
ing through the voice-box at the bottom of the 
windpipe. The gannet can instantaneously extrude 
all this air from its lungs, bones and feathers; and 
this enables it to drop down from a height upon its 
prey in the xen with amazing rapidity. 

Some years ago, one of these birds was flying over 
Penzauce, in Cornwall, when, seeing some pilchards 
lying on a fir plank, in a place for curing those fish, 
it darted itself down with so much violence as to 
stick its bill quite through an inch and 2 quarter 

lank, and kill itself on the spot. The bones of the 
bird’s neck are of amazing strength, and us hard as 
an iron rod. The head ia joined to the atlas by a 
beautiful ball-and-socket joiut. 


SS 


PUNISHED FOR BEING TOO FLESHY. 

‘The Spartans of ancient times were more vigorous 
than humane. At lenst, they showed no sympathy 
with fat humanity. 


‘They paid much attention to the rearing of men, 
They took charge of the firmness and looseness of 
men's flesh, and regulated the degree of 
which it waa lawful in a free state to any cit 
extend his body. Those who dared to grow too soft 
or too fat for military exercise and the service of 
Sparta were soundly whipped. 

In one particular instance, that of Naucli 
xon of Polybius, the offender was brought bef 
Epbori and a meeting of the whole people of Sparta, 
at which his unlawful fatness was publicly exposed, 
and he was threatened with perpetual banishment if 
he did not bring his body within the regular Spartan 
compass, and give up his culpable mode of living, 
which was declared unworthy of a Spartan. 
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CHATEAUBRUN’S ESCAPE. 


One of the most remarkable escapes ever made 


was by M. Chateaubrun, during the reign of terror 
in Paris: 


He was sent to execution with twenty other pris- 
oners; but after the fifteenth head had fallen, the 
nillotine got out of order, and a workinan was xent 
for to repair it. The six remaining victims were 
left standing in front of the machine th their 
hands tied behind them. A French crowd is very 
curious, and the people kept presing forward to 
see the man arranging the guillotine. By degrees, 
M. Chateaubrun, who was to the rear of his com- 
panions, found himself in the front line of the spec- 
tators, then in the second, and finally well behind 
those who had come to see his head cut off. Before 
the man could get the guillotine in working order 
night began to fall, and M. Chateaubrun slipped 
away. When in the Champs Elysees, he told aman 
that'a wag had tied his hands and robbed him of his 
hat, and this simple individual cut him free. A few 
days later M. Chateaubrun escaped from France. 


-- —+—— 


TEACHING A KITTEN. 
The following anecdote is interesting as showing 
the pains a cat took to teach its kitten to climb: 


A New Bedford man has a cat which is in the 
habit of climbing upon the roof of a stoop by a vine- 
covered trellis, The cat has n kitten which she tried 
to teach the same exploit, going on to the roof and 
calling her, who tried time and again, but. failed. 
At length the old cat went head foremost down the 
vine nexrly to the ground, and reached out her paw, 
which the kitten took hold of with her mouth. ‘The 
cat then backed slowly up the vine, drawing the 
kitten with her, and they both reached the roof in 
ety. 





oi Rani we oS tees 
THE INTELLIGENT HEARER. 
Under the heading of “Fruits of Popular Lec- 
tures,” a German chemical journal relates the fol- 
lowing: 


Some years ago, a well-known chemist delivered 
a lecture on oxygen, and having exhibited the com- 
dustion of iron in this element, sent round some of 
the fragments of fused and oxydized iron for inspec: 
ti At the conclusion, as he was taking his depar- 
ture, a lady of rank hastened after him with the 
words, “Excuse me, professor, here is your piece of 
oxygen.” 
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Tu foundation for the meanest man is laid when 
small boy turns the worm-1 


companion to bite from,—Fayrtte (O.) Record. 








WE were shown a very beautifully decorated piece | 





of pottery the other It was a deep red on the 
outside, and’ the inside was decorated with two 
qnarts of beans and half a pound of pork. 


“Wu, Freddie,” said mamma, “I don’t fuss and 
ery when my hair is combed.” “But your hair isn't 
hitched to'your head,” retorted the injured inno- 


out at the time, and caught several of the flakes on | cent. 





Je in an apple for his | 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 









You can save doctor bills and keep your family 
well with Hop taut (Communicated. 
initar Musie 


GUITARS | W, L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


GOOD CHANCE for honest, intelligent business 
inet or agents, New business; light work. Address 
J.B, CHAPMAN, Madison, Indiana. 























PATENT ARKS, CAVEATS. 
MU ew York, Mroprietors: 
of the 5 our experi 





y years 
Hand-book on F 
elviee, Sent 11 


ence as Soliciturs of Patents, 


with fall di 





~ HEALY'S TONIC PILLS. _ 


A valuable standard remedy. Trice $1 per box. Sold by 


druggists, or mailed. PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS, 
16 pages, "Worth reading. Sent tur -cent stamp. Address 
UF. THAYER, 20 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mase. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, becanse vou 
can ride it more miles in a day than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
Send 3-cent stamp for pricelist 
and %4-page fMustrated catalogue 
with full information, 

THE POPE M’F'G CoO., 

wh Stummer Street, Beaton, Ma ‘S 
Hires’ Improved 


Bre eres! ROOT BEER facwsmt 


licious’ drink, — 
healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it, Seut 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents, Manufactured only by 
CHARLES EF. HIRES 
2 ket Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
AR) 


WARRANTED RECIPES, postpaid. | Patent 
feed for cattle, $1, cost $3. preserve fruits with- 
out loss of color. flavor or shape, $1, cost $3. To transfer 
engravings to glass, 50c. Chewing gui, 20c. Gold. silver, 

. green, red, violet and luminous ink, l5c i. 
Jockey Cinh Bonquet, 20. CARD CO. Wiscoy, Minn, 
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T 
ANY WATCH 
by Watchmakers. By m 


OLD chute of new goods tree. 


JOHN BIRCH & CO. y Street, New York. 





WEAR OUT. 
il, 30 cents. Cir- 





Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worme. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination hus been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely aure in eradicating worms, xo 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box 








COCOAINE 


»ting the Growth of, and Beauti- 
fying the Hair, and rendering it Dark 
and Glossy. 





The Cocoatne he 











rey 
coinpottndd possesses the pecu- 
actly suit the various conditions: 





LOSS OF HAIR. 


Lustos, July 19, 


Messi 
For in: 
I was feartul of loxing i r 
beeame gradually more and more inflamed, 80 
not touch it without pain. 
By the advice of my physician, to whom you had shown 


Josern Bersett & Co! 
ty months mn al been falling 
The xkin upon 











Your process of purifying the Oil, commenced its use the 
jast week in June, ‘The first application allayed the itch- 
Ing and irritation. In three or four days the redness and 
tenderness dixappeared; the hair ceased to inl; and 1 
have now a thick growth of new hair. 

Yours very truly, SUSAN R. POPE. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


East MIDDLaBORO’, Mass., June 9, 1864, 
Masars. BeRNETT & Co.: 

When my daughter's hair came off she had beea afflict- 
ed with neuralgia in her head fur three years. She had 
, during that time. many powerful appligations 
‘These, with the intense heat caused by the pains, burned 
her hair so badly that, in October, 1861, it all came off, and 
for two years utter her head was'as smooth as her face. 

‘Throngh the recommendation of a friend, she was in- 
duced to try your Cocoaixg, and the result was astonish- 
ing. She had not used haif the contents of a bottle be- 
fore her head was covered with a flue young hair. In 
four months the hair had grown several fuches in length, 
very thick, seft and fine, aud of a darker color than for- 
WM. 5. EDDY. 








anerly. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors. 


With respect, 











AUG. 14, 1879. 
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Maplewveod fests for young 


wd. s.Jittsticld, Mase. 
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ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL; {3 "snc. 


Farmington, Me, Addres A, H. ABBOTT, Prin. 








eae Musical traction, 15. 
22 lew En, lonservatory, Music 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, » Director. $ 





OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Catalogue. ORCHARD LAKE, Michigan. 
Mn. Emit J.| 


FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL| wate 


& Miss Lucy M.Nawn aut, 
open thelr school for Girls and Young Ladies, October I, 














jat 83 Boylston Street, Boston, oer the Public Garden, 
See Companion of July 24 for full particulars. For cir- 
Las dress 1 NCTPALS 









MISS NOTT'S 
Enguisbh and French 
Fawity axp Day Scavoot yor Younc Lapies, 33 Wall 
Street, New Haven, Ct. The seventh year opens Sept. 
Clrenlars sent upon appliention 


JRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Granville, N.Y. ‘Thirty miles N. E. of Ruratoga. No 
malaria or grog-shops. Sevenable and judicious teachers, 
Generous table, and delightful home for buys. Haseighty- 
two cadets from twelve States, Illustrated catalogues 
W. C. WILCOX, A. 3., President, 


fi 
Mt -ARROLL SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, TL 
dn its h year. Location deligh Land noted for 
healthfulnes Accommodations of the best. Expenses 
reduced “to suit the tines.” Has distinguishing features 
not found in any other institutt ORE AD sent free. gre- 
tng fall particulars. Address 1 
PREEN Wie ACADEMY Dy 
tte and Commer. College. AS. D. 
Founded 1862. Both sexer, ‘On di ect. aan Teen New 
York to Boston, Board reduced to $2.75. Opens 
August 26. For logue (free) address KE ¥ D. 
LAKESLEE, A RIL 


; Cincinnati Wesleyan 

FOR WOMEN, Classical, scientific, English courses. 
Lighest advantages for pinsloand Artoultare in the West, 
i] nt structure; e3 lens acuity; delightful home. 
Address Rev. D- He MOORE, Debs eee 
T 


HE SHURTLIDGE MEDIA (PA. ACAD- 
shove till Sept. 1. 















































EMY tor Young Men and Hoye is open at the 
Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDG 





(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.J. After Sept. 
I, direct to Media, Pennsylvania. @70 a quarter, 10 weeks, 
books, etc., incluc 


No extras except instrumental 
ended by Bayard Taylor, Hon, 
v- Kontt, Judge Van Hoesen, etc., ete. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Home School for Boy: Stamford, Conn. 

Finely situated on a hill three-quarters of a mile from. 
village. Grounds unsurpassed in extent and facilities for 
out-door sports of all seasous, Building enlarged and 
greatly impro' ‘Thorough preparation for college, sei- 
entitte xehool or business. Forty-aecon 


TRINITY HALL, BEVERLY, N. J. P32! 


attractive Home-school for Girls. 
ges of the highest vider, 

‘or circular, address: 

Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS H 







































Fall term begin 
NT, Principal, 


‘The wost popular school with readers of the Youth's 

Companion is the 

BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Pupils of both sexes from nearly every State in the 
Unio Expenses very low. @85 pays for every thing,— 
board, tuition, books, all together, City beautiful and 
healthy. Good society, Excellent buarding places for 
pupfis where every comfort is hud. Write for cirewlars. 
Address G, A, GASKELL, Maxcui stea, N. HL. 


Ft: Artistic Decoration, w: 




















kerchiefs, sapkins. Tillow-Shams, &c.. use 
son’s Indelible Ink, without a prepars 
ting Kv goud, Sold by all Druggists and Statione: 

FANCY WOOD, 

For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
press or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price. Walnnt, 3g, 6c; 3-16, 7c; 3g, 8 per toot Holly, 

‘Se, Ye, 0c per foot. MILLERS FALLS CO., 
74 Chamsbers Street, New Yort 


NOW READY. bd 
YOUNG FOLK’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
By CuagLotre M. Yoxog. Fully illustrated. $1 50. 
The fourth volume of this popular Series of Histories. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO. 


MPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily mide seliing 
Mrs, Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled 
COMPLETE HOM E. 
| The Morals, Health. Beauty; Work, Amusements, Mem- 
| bers, Money wvings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt 
with in fascinating style, full of anecdote aud wit. 
For fill description and extra terns, address 


J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


Of CHAUNOY-HALL SCHOOL, 

259 Boylston 8t., Boston, 
gives a general outline of the care 
taken for health, character, man- 
ners, and intellectual culture. The 
appendix added this week tells of 
the success of the Chauncy candi- 
dates at the recent examination of 
Harvard, 

Every year graduates from the 
Business Department go, thorough- 
ly prepared, into commercial and 
imienufucturing pursuits. 

Classes are sent regularly to the 
Institute of Technology, 
which ia within two minutes’ walk. 
‘This nearness affords the teachers, 
whonre preparing such classes.with 
unequalled opportunities for con- 
sultation with the professors at the 

Institute. 

In Military Drill 
four lessons a week are given to all 
inale membgrs of the achool, except 
those physienlly disabled, and those 
conscientiously opposed to bearing 
aris. 

The building is in the most ele 
gant part of the city, in the imme 
diate vicinity of the most noted 
churches, the Art Museam, the Nat- 
ural History Rooms, Hotel Bruns- 











apend one or two years here for 
further study before entering on 
the active duties of life. 





THE WIDOW’S GOLD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two Cyaprers.—Cuap, I. 





‘There are a great many dull boys who would 
show plenty of talent, perhaps even genius, if it 
are stupid at 
their studies or their work, because the right 
teacher or the right thing has never yet aroused 

eir interest. 

1 was something such a boy myself. At school, 
my lessons did not seem real to me. I recited 
them mechanically, without much idea of their 
meaning. But suddenly, when I was fourteen, 
my mind took a turn. 

And what do you suppose first awakened my 
interest? An arithmetical puzzle in a weekly 
newspaper! 

Ishowed it to my friends. They could not 
solve it. Itook it to my teacher. He ciphered 
at it in vain. Still Icould not give it up: and 
at last, by a method of my own, I worked out 
the answer. 

Arithmetic was from that day a new thing to 
me; and algebra,—what a delightful world it 
opened to my young mind!" 

“I shouldn't wonder,”’ I said, “if there is 
something in grammar, too.”” 

And, indeed, the old rules, which Icould never 








before understand, now appeared full of mean- ‘ 


ing. 


But I never found out in what direction my 1, 


peculiar talent lay until some years afterward. 
One person has a genius for poetry; another is a 
marvellous chess-player; a third has an intuitive 
knowledge of music or of mathematics. My 
peculiar gift ies in working out puzzles. 

Not newspaper puzzles, like that which first 
roused my mental powers; but problems of hu- 
man nature and life. To read faces, to follow 
clews so faint that they seem invisible to others, 
to get at human motives and to reveal sec: 

ss which I cannot mys 
plain,—by a sort of intuition,—this is my forte, 
if Ihave any. 

And how did I first discover that I poss 
such faculties? ‘That is what Iam going to tell 

. you. 

I was then living with my mother in a small 
wooden house on Warren Street, I had one sis- 
ter, whose name was Marcin. We had lost our 
father three years before. ‘ 

We had a little property. I was at work ina 
hardware store. By economy and good manage- 

ment my mother was just able to make both 
ends meet. 

One of the best things we owned in those 
days—for it was during the war, when the pre- 
mium on gold was rising—was seven hundred 
dollars in that precious coin. At the particular 
time I speak of, that seven hundred was alrendy 
worth about a thousand dollars in greenbacks. 

My mother was a nervous, anxious woman. 
She was afraid we might lose everything by the 
war; and nothing could induce her to let me dis- 
pose of that gold. 

“Oh, no, Peter,” she would say. ‘‘Gold is the 
only real money, these times. Better lose the 
interest on it that run the risk of losing the 
principal itself, as we might if the war proves a 
failare, and paper money keeps on depreciating.” 

Our gold was locked up in the safe of a friend 
of my father’s,—a man in whom we had always 
placed great confidence. But one day I heard 
startling rumors about him. He had been in 
some unlucky speculations; he was in great dis- 
tress for money, and his honesty was suspected. 

I thought his safe a very wnsafe place for our 
gold, and went right over to his office that after. 
noon, and asked him for it. 

The rumors proved to have been well-founded ; 
and yet I had no trouble in getting the gold. It 
was I who had left it with him; and he handed 
it back to me in the same little stout leather bag 
in which he had received it. 

My mother had before told me that she thought 





















sed 








THE WIDOW'S GOLD, 


we ought to relieve him of the care of the mon- | 


ey, and make a special deposit of it in some 
bank. This I intended to do before letting her 
know that it had been in danger. But it was 
after banking hours when I took the gold, and 
so I carried it home with me. 

I was pretty careful not to tell her that I had 
it. She could never have slept a wink as long 
as she knew the gold was in the house. 

But I knew a good place to hide it, where, as 
I said to my sister Marcia, nobody would ever 
think of looking for it, and where it would not 
burn up. 

There was a broken place in the cellar-wall 
of our house, where, by removing a stone, I 
could thrust my arm into a deep cavity. I had 
found that out before. And I had often thought 
the gold would be safer there than anywhere 
else,—even in the vaults of a bank. But my 
mother's nervousness had prevented me from 
putting it there. 

“The only danger now,’’ I thought, “is that 
something may happen to me. If I should die 
suddenly, nobody would know what I had done 
with the gold.” 

And it was to guard against such a mischance 
that I took Marcia into my confidence. 

That was Saturday night, and the gold had 
to stay in the house over Sunday. By Monday 
I had become quite accustomed to having it 
there, and only my unwillingness to deceive my 
mother in anything caused me to go that day to 
the bank, and see what arrangements I could 
muke for a special deposit. 











The bank consented to receive the gold, and 
I promised to deposit it the next morning. 

I got my dinner down town, and did not go 
home until. evening. Then—as I had done two 
or thr@e times before since the gold had been 
there—I sauntered into the cellar, to see that my 
treasure was safe. 

It was rather dark under the stairs, where I 
had hidden it; but I knew the way too well to 
need a lamp. I felt for the loose stone. To my 
amazement, there was no loose stone there! I 
ran my hand along the wall for the broken 
place, and found everything solid. From top to 
bottom, a complete wall! 

It was an astounding mystery. Fora minute, 
the broken place, the looge stone, the cavity be- 
hind it, and the hidden gold, all seemed to have 
been a dream, out of which I was just awak- 
ened. 

The shock made me dizzy and faint. By the 
time I had regained my wits a little, my eyes 
had got used tothe darkness, and they confirmed 
the discovery of my hands. It was a perfect 
wall, laid In mortar, smooth and clean; and it 
was hard to believe there had ever been a hole 
under the stairs, 

I guessed what had happened. 1 wegt up for 
a lamp, in the faint hope of atill finding the gold. 
I returned with the light, and then saw plainly, 
by the appearance of the stones and the cement, 
that the wall had been freshly patched. 
searched every corner for my little leather bag, 
hoping that it had been taken out and cast aside; 


=) 


| but in vain. 1 felt sick. 
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My mother stood on the stairs, gazing at me 
with an expression of fright and horror I shall 
never forget. 

She thought me insane, and no wonder. The 
broken wall had but just been restored, and 
there I was tearing it down again! 

“My son, what are you doing?” she said. 

I trembled, stared, and stammered,— 

“Nothing, only just breaking the walla little.”” 

“Breaking the wall, my son! For mercy’s 
sake, what for?’ she said. 

I thought first of telling her that I had reason 
to believe the cat was walled up,—that I had 
heard her mew. But pussy was at that moment 
on the stairs. Besides, I conldn't lie to my 
mother. 

No; I had been caught in the act, and there 
was only one thing to do. I told her everything. 

Overcome by her agitation, she sat down on 
the stairs and heard my story. It was a relief 
to her to know that I wasn’t crazy. Perhaps it 
was that which enabied her to bear so well the 
possible loss of the gold. 

“I went with Marcia to call on Mrs. Burns,” 
she explained, in her turn. “She was away: so 
I thought we had better come home. As soon 
as I got into the house, I heard a strange pound- 
ing, and came down here and found you.” 

There was no longer any concealinent. She 
did not blame me for what I had done,—for she 
knew it was to spare her anxiety of mind; but 
how bitterly I regretted having hidden the gold 
in the celiar without her knowledge! 

She now held the light for me while I finished 
breaking out the walt. I made a much larger 
hole than had been there before. I pried out 
stone after stone, cleared away the rubbish 
again and again, felt with my hand, and searched 
with the lamp, a dozen times or more, till at last 
I gave it up. 

There was no gold there! 

Then the masons must have taken it,—one or 
both of them. 

This conclusion arrived at, my mother insisted 
on putting the matter into the hands of a lawyer 
we knew; and after the sad piece of business I 
had made by doing things in my own way, I 
could not oppose her. 

T hastened to bring Mr. Walsh to the house, 

- and went with him that very evening to see our 
landlord, and get on the track of the masons. 
The next morning I had to go to the store, and; 
the lawyer was left to work up the case alone. 

At noon, I got leave of absence for the rest of 
the day, and went home. Mr. Walsh was at the 
house, and I heard him make his report to my 
mother. 

He had seen the two masona, both of whom 
denied al: knowledge of the gold. 

“The American,’’ he said, “‘is a man of the 
name of Worth, intelligent, and apparently hon- 
est. He looked me in the face, with a perfectly 
simple, candid expression. He said he did not 
find the gold, and did not think it probable the 
other man did. ‘He could hardly have carried 
off a bag like that,’ said he, ‘without my know- 
ing it.’ 

“I found the Irishman a different sort of fel- 
low. His name is Crowley, a rough, violent 
fellow. As soon as I explained to him the mat- 
ter, he fel: to denouncing Worth. ‘I wouldn’t 
trust him with my old pipe,’ he said. ‘He was at 
the wall first, and if he saw the gold,*of course 
he stole it.’”” 

‘This was the lawyer's account of the two men. 

“And what is your conclusion?” my mother 
asked, as if his word must be law and Gospel. 

“At. first,” he said, “I thought that either 
Worth must be innocent, or that both men were 
guilty. But Crowley modified my opinion on 
the latter point. He would hardly have spoken 
of Worth as he did if they had been accomplices. 
He was altogether too ready to denounce his 
companion as a thief; and for no good reason 
that he could give, either. 

“The result has been,’ Mr. Walsh added, 
“that I have got out search-warrants for both 
men’s premises. It was necessary to treat them 
both alike; but it’s my opinion the Irishman 
took the money.” 

Two skilful officers had been engaged, and they 
were to begin with Crowley’s house that after- 
noon at two o’clock. The lawyer was to accom- 
pany them, and I got permission to go, too. 

I snatched a hasty luncheon, and spent the in- 
terval of time in hunting up the masons and talk- 
ing with them where they were at work. They 
did not know me. I did not allude to the gold. 
But from them and their fellow-workmen I tried 
to find out something of the characters of the 
two men. 

At the appointed hour, Mr. Walsh, the officers 
and myself, were at the Irishman’s house. Our 
visit was unexpected, and when we made our 
errand known, were roundly abused by Crow- 





ley’s wife. She would have prevented the search 
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if she conld; and she watched jealously and 
scolded violently while it was going on. 

It was thorough, but ineffectual, No gold was 
to be found. I could see that both Mr. Walsh 
and the principal officer were much disappointed. 
They lingered, and looked again,—in the bag of 
meal, in the teakettle, in the stove, and in the 
bedding; then we went away, followed by good 
Mrs. Crowley's interjections. 

As you may believe, I watched everything with 
the greatest interest. And in the street, I list- 
ened eagerly to hear what Mr. Walsh and the 
officers would say. 

All inclined to the opinion that Crowley was 
the thief; but it was evident that we were no 
nearer an apswer to the question, “What had he 
done with the money?” than we were before 

He might have hidden it elsewhere; or it 
might still be secreted about the premises in 
some nook which we had overlooked. 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Walsh to the officers, 
“Crowley must be carefully watched. He won't 
keep the gold buried forever; and we must al- 
low him no chance to spend or exchange with- 
out exposing himself. Now we will search 
Worth's house; though I, for one, haven’t much 
hope of finding it there.” 

I stepped to the lawyer’s side. 

“You know best about it,” I said, “but I hope 
the search of Worth's premises will be as thor- 
ough as if we felt sure he had the money.” 

“Certainly, certainly!’ hereplied. ‘(But why 
do you speak so earnestly about it?” 

“Because,” I said, “I suspect him more than 
I do Crowley.” a 

He asked my rensons, which I explained to 
him as we walked on. 

“And why didn’t yon tel! me this before?” 
demanded the lawyer. 

“Becanse,”’ I answered, “I didn’t want to turn 
your suspicions from the Irishman until his 
house had been searched. Now I firmly believe 
Worth took the gold, and that we shall find it.”” 

What foundation I had for my belief, will be 
shown in another chapter. 

aang a 
For the Companion. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Dich ooh en merece ee 
But once a man, the boundless world, 


With all thine ever reatless dreams, 
‘Shall be to too small. LL. M. Mittarp. 


+o —__ 
For the Companion. 
MRS. LAMSON’S DIGNITY. 


“Is this Mrs. Lamson?” I asked of a sallow, 
monrnful-looking woman, who sat in a big chair 
in her doorway rocking and sewing. 

“That’s what folks call me,” she replied, 
rocking faster, and never raising her eyes from 
the ‘log-cabin patchwork,”’ which seemed to be 
the all-important thing on earth with her. 

She then ignored my presence, making no 
Movement to give me a seat, nor even looking 
at me. 

“You have a good deal of poultry, I believe, 
Mrs. Lamson.” 

“TI hev,”’ was the Inconic reply. 

“Do you sell chickens?” 

“Sometimes I do.”” 

“And eggs?” 

“I hev done sich a thing.” 

“Can you let me have a pair of chickens and 
two dozen of eggs?’ 

“I can ef I want to; there rin’t nobody to 
hender me,” was the strange, curt repfy. 

“Will you do go, then?’ 

“I ain't obleeged to sell my hins nor my eggs 
neither—no more than some folks ts obleeged to 
sell their cinary birds, Malta cats, and p’inter 
dogs, that they set sich store by!” was her inde- 
pendent and rather pereonal answer. 

“Of course not,’’ I said, and then I felt that 
either my family, or my cat, or dog, or bird, 
must have given sore offence to my techy new 
neighbor; for I was a stranger in the place. é 

“Some folks think,” she added, still rocking, 
“that they’re head and ears above other folks 
*cause they’ve got larnin’ and live in cities in 
winter. They think country folks is all fools, 
and beggars to boot, and dispise "em and turn 
up their noses at 'em!"” 

“They must be very silly people,” I replied. 
“Some of the worst and most ignorant people I 
ever heard of live in cities; and some of the best 
and wisest of my friends live in the country. 
But I am in haste this morning; can you sell ne 
the chickens?’ 

“I ain’t in no ways distressed for money. 
My hasband is a forehanded man—if he aint 
larned—and he can afford to feed both me and 
the hins without sellin’ either on us,” was Mrs. 
Lamson’s rude reply. 

It was evidently the “larnin” of my family 
that cut Mrs. Lamson’s pride; and she had set 








us down as idlers who had nothing to do but to 
pet cats, dogs and birds, and to read, and was 
thus expressing her disapprobation of such a 
life, rather than of me personally. 

“I don’t want the bother o’ ketchin’ chickens 
when he’s away,” she continued—she always 
eatled Mr. Lamson “he'’—‘‘and I can use up all 
the eggs I've got without much trouble. I'd 
like to know who told you I kept things to sell 
to private folks?’ she asked, with some sharp- 
ness, 

“The storekeeper,” I replied. ‘He said 
everything you had was the very best of its 
kind: and that if I could once taste your butter, 
Td think I never tasted butter before.” I did 
not tell her what else he said about her. 

Thad now touched the spring that loosed Mrs. 
Lamson's tongue. 

“Did Mr. Thompson say that?” she asked, 
with a kindling of interest in her dull eye. 

“He did.” 

“Well, if I do say it that shouldn’t, I do know 
how to make butter,—if I don’t read books 
and play the pianny! Folks can live without 
music and readin’, but they can’t live without 
butter. I call that the staff o’ lite! My neigh- 
bors says to me, ‘Miss Lamson, I wish you 
would teach us to make butter.’ But I tell 
"em butter-makin’ is born in folks,—like blue 
eyes and brown hair,—that ef you ain’t a nat’- 
ral-born butter-maker, it ain't no use tryin’; 
better marry a shoemaker, and not impose on a 
farmer! Why, to the F—— County Fair I took 
the prize; ef I hadn’t I do believe I should a 
took my own life; it would ’a’ been sich a 
down-come! Whya man that kep’ public-house 
in Newport heerd about my butter; and says he 
to Jim Lord o’ this place, that was head 
waiter’? — 

“Mrs. Lamson,” I said, “I must bid you ‘good 
afternoon,’ as I must go somewhere else and look 
for chickens for to-morrow’s dinner. Some one 
may be willing to do me a kindness, even if 
they do not care for the money." And I turned 
and left the yard. 

“Mrs. Williard!’ cried Mrs. Lamson, letting 
fall a shower of patchwork, and running out of 
the gate and waving the corner of her apron. 
“Do you want a favor—to be obleeged by a 
neighbor? Nobody shan't out-do me, there!” 

“I want some chickens and eggs,” I said, 
without looking back or stopping. “I have no 
doubt I can get them at Mrs. Denham's.”” 

“Well,” she cried, still following me, “Miss 
Denham sets herself up for good; she belongs to 
the church, and goes to all the night meetin's 
and sewin’ s'ieties and donations, and nobody 
knows what; but when it comes down tothe hard 
pan, she isn't ho piouser than I be, for she asks 
& cent a quart more for milk of city folks than 
she does of the neighbors, and she weighs her 
chickens afore she draws ’em, which I don't! 
She may obleege folks, but she gets well paid 
for’t. If you want chickens as a favor, or eggs 
either, I'd as soon give ‘em to you as to sell ‘em 
—most; but I do hate to be looked down on by 
grand folks.’” 

By this time Mrs. Lamson had overtaken me, 
and laid her hand kindly on my shoulder. 

I turned and looked at her in surprise. All 
the hard lines were gone from her sallow face, 
her dull eyes were alight with kindness, and her 
cheeks all aglow with excitement. 

*fYou come back, Mrs, Williard,”” she said, 
gently, “and you shall have whatever you want 
that belongs to me!’” 

I wanted the chickens and eggs, and dreaded 
a walk in the sun too much too show resentment, 
or to despise this relenting mood. So I turned 
back, went into the house, as she very much 
wished me to do, and became her guest for half 
an hour. 

The chicken and egg question being settled, I 
thought I would settle Mrs. Lamson. 

I had been told by the storekeeper that she 
had so much ‘dignity’ that she was a perfect 
porcupine,—you couldn't git near her for the 
quills; that she acted like a termagant! 

When I had been informed that “he” had 
only gone to mill, and would be back soon, and 
would pick the chickens and bring them to me, 
and had drunk a glass of rich milk, and ac- 
cepted a basket of pears, I said, playfully, 

“Now tell me, Mrs. Lamson, what I or any one 
belonging to me has done, that you treated me 
as you did when I came? In the city we should 
call that a rude reception even for a beggar.” 

“Ah, so it would be for a beggar; no one ever 
saw me sit still when a beggar came in. But 
beggars come for favors, and a body can afford 
to be polite to them. But to folks that set them- 
selves up above me—well, the fact is, I've got a 
sight of dignity, and I just have to keep it up; 
it’s nat’ral, and I can’t help doin’ it! I see I 
was mistaken in you—that you don’t despise 
me, and I ask your pardon, aud I hope you'll 
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come here whenever you want a favor,—t.- 
you don’t give money for, I mean.” 

“Well, that is a frank apology, and we will pa 
be good neighbors,” Isaid. ‘If you need -: 
favor you will always find me ready to gr: 
it.” 

The greatest concession a person of Mrs. L:r- 
son’s “dignity” can make is to ask a favor: x: 
this she now did most gracefully. 

“There is a favor I would like to ask of ror 
she said, hesitatingly. 

“Well, it shall be granted. What is it?’ 

“I have thought for a good while, ever sine 
you first came to your cottage, that I should like 
to read a book! I don’t mean to say that x. 
haint any books, for we hev. He had ~ 
Young Man’s Guide to Success,’ and “The 
of the Presidents,’ that belonged to his fork. 
—when he was married: and we've took thn- 
books, in numbers, mostly for the pictures: avi 
then our representative has presented my hu« 
band with five elegant great volumes of Cos. 
gress reports—bnut I don’t take to none of tie+ 
myseif. When I’ve read the ‘Dairy and Gardec 
part of our agricultural paper, I hain’t no more 
readin’. I would like to borrow a book, if rea 
ain't afeard o' my sp’ilin’ the gilt on’em. I. 
cover it afore I read it.” 

“You shall have a dozen of my best, whict 
have no gilt,” I said. 

“Mercy! Ishan't tive long enongh to read ado. 
en books,” she cried, langhing at the idea, ‘Bat 
since so many larned folks has begun to cor: 
toour town in summer, I have felt as if I shoud 
lke to read a book, so, if I should happen ic 
meet any of 'em to a picnic or anywhere, Fi 
have something to converse about. Now. if yoo 
will lend me a book, I will give you a pot of 1; 
batter for your company to-morrow!’ 

“You shall have all the books you want with- 
out butter,” I said. 

“No, my dignity couldn’t give in to that. 1 
must give as well as take. Your husband and 
daughter must taste my butter! I do wish I had 
time to read a dozen books and be like you.” 
she said, with a glance of admiration in her ere 
“T always thought afore to-day that larned foik= 
was a sort of race by themselves, that didn't do 
nothin’ but rend—that never make bread nor 
take care of their famities; that they have grecn 
Paddies to do all their domestic duties for ’em.” 

“Well, I assure yon, you are mistaken there. 
The best wives and mothers are those who try 
to improve their own minds,”’ I said. 

“Where do they get the time? I don’t see a 
spare minute from five in the mornin’ till dark: 
and then I’m too tired to read.” 

“How long will it take you to make this 
quilt?” I asked. 

She took the question as a compliment to the 
quilt, and replied. ‘Well, by using every spare 
minute, Ican make such a one, have it quilted 
and bound and put away in six months. I've 
made over twenty—some of them of pieces not 
bigger than a silver quarter—since I’ve been 
married!’’ she exclaimed, triumphantly. 

“You coald have bonght that number of bed- 
spreads for the money these quilts have cet 
you, and have read fifty valuable books in the 
time, and have made yourself a companion for 
intelligent persons,” I said. kindly. “That 
work is a pleasant pastime; but the time rou 
spend on it while you starve your immorth: 
toind, is-well-nigh wasted.’” 

“You don’t?’ exclaimed Mrs. Lamson. ‘Wel. 
T'm only thirty-seven; maybe there is time 
enough left for me to larn something yet.” 

“You are yet a young woman; and if you 
hadn’t so much ‘dignity,’ I could put you ins 
way to learn a great deal in a very little time.” 
I said, pitying her ignorance. 

“Well, my dignity lays mostly in not wantin’ 
to be helped in a money way, or to be despised 
by folks not as rich as myself’’—— 

She looked at me, as if to say, “that means 
yon,” but knowing the truth she suggested. 
and not mourning over it, it did not hurt my 
“dignity.” 

So I said, ‘‘All intelligent people honor those 
who desire to gain knowledge; and if yon are 
one of them, I will help you all in my power." 

She walked half-way home with me, thanking 
me for my kindness, and apologizing for her 
own rudeness. 

She became an obliging neighbor, and my ef- 
forts to interest her in literatare and the ontside 
world seemed to bring a new experience of bsy- 
piness to her life. 

eg 


A Goop Prescrretion.—Thackeray, the nos- 
elist, once turned physician, and his method of 
physicing is thus described: 

Evidently aware that money, when properiy 
nsed, is a wonderful health-restorer, he was 
found by a friend, who had entered his bedroows 
in Paris, gravely placing some uapoleons in 4 
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pill-box, on the lid of which was written: ‘One 
to he taken occasionally.’”” When asked to ex- 
plain, it came ont that these strange pills were 
for an old person who said she wag very ill and 
in distress, and so he had concluded that this 
was the medicine wanted. ‘Dr. Thackeray,” 
he remarked, “‘intends to leave it with her him- 
self. Let us walk out together.” 


————_+e+___ 
For the Companion. 


A WILY PANTHER. 


The leopard of India, or more properly the pan- 
ther, is a cold-blooded, vindictive, treacherous, cun- 
ming brute. In comparison with him the tiger is 
amiable. 

Some twenty years ago, a certain district, in Cen- 
tral India, was so demoralized by the ravages of a 
man-eating panther, that the Government raised 
the reward for his head from ten rupees to one 
hundred. 

The authorities saw that this man-eater must be 
killed, or the district over which he ranged, about 
seventy-five miles in circumference, would become 
deserted. From one village he had carried off no 
less than forty people within three years. 

No one knew where he might be found; one night 
a man was found dead, with the four deep holes in 
his throat, the man-eater’s mark. The same night, 
the dead bodies of two other men, living, respect- 
ively, ten or fifteen miles from the first victim, 
were discovered with the fatal mark. 

He would kill for killing’s sake, for his victims 
would often be found untouched, except in the 
throat, where the fatal mark told of the dreaded 
wman-eater. He would carry off children in broad 
daylight. i 

Yet he was so cautious that even when he had 
seized his prey the slightest noise would make him 
drop it and seek safety in flight. So demoralized 
were the bravest of the native hunters that they re- 
fused to go after him. 

‘Wild pigs and deer ravaged the growing crops by 
night, for no one dared to watch in the fields. Even 
the sleeper in his cot in the midst of a village had 
been struck dead by the beast. 

One poor man, who looked to his growing crops 
to pay some money he had borrowed, had watched 
for several nights his fields. All had gone well, 
until one morning at daybreak he came into the 
hut and laid down by the fire to sleep. 

Suddenly bis watchful wife heard a rustling in 
the bushes near the house. She awoke her husband, 
only to be laughed at as a foolish woman frightened 
at the wind stirring the leaves, He turned over 
and went to sleep again. 

The anxious woman watched. Half an hour 
passed, when the dreaded panther burst into tho 
hut, seized the sleeping husband by the throat. She 
aprang to his aid, shrieking loudly. 

‘The panther dropped hia victim, sprung into the 
bushes and disappeared. Her husband was dead. 

A Government laborer, a brave young man, pass- 
ing through one of the villages in the man-eater’s 
range, stayed all night. 

At dusk every one retired within doors, and a 
watch was set at each hut. 

The young man, laughing at their fears, refased 
to retire from the verandah of the head man’s 
house. 

“Why! I could slice the panther,” he said, “in 
two with my sword as easily as I could a lemon. 
Besides, it is too hot to go in the house.” 

The inmates heard him moving about and smoking 
his pipe until midnight. At two in the morning 
they heard him shriek. 

Rushing out they found him dead. The four 
marks in his throat told that the panther had 
stealthily waited his time. 

English sportamen tried in vain to kill this dreaded 
man-eater. Goats and ponies were tied out night 
after night as baits, while, hidden near by, the 
huntera waited. But in vain. 

The dead body of a man was placed near one of 
his haunts. But the suspicious brute always made 
sure by the deep breathing of his victim that he was 
alone and sound asleep before he made the fatal 
spring. 

The figure of a nan was made and Inid in a bed 
under tree. Abont it cooking utensils were scat- 
tered, as though a traveller had encamped for the 
night. A goat, muzzled to prevent its bleating, was 
placed near by ina box, so that its breathing might 
lead the panther to suppose that the figure was n 
sleeping man, 

In the branches of a neighboring tree was bullt a 
platform, on which, carefully concealed by branches, 
several Englishmen watched all night. No panther 
appeared. 

‘The natives shook their heads nnd said the panther 
was an evil spirit who had taken that form in order 
to wrenk vengeance upon men. . 

Bat at Inst the dreaded monster's time came, and 
that, too, in a singular way. 

There was a native lonfer, named Kurria, who 
would hunt pigs and deer, bnt was too lazy to till 
the ground. 

He owned an old matchlock—a gan which rests on 
a prong, and is fired by a piece of lighted tow— 
and with that he managed to get a living. 

Kurria, frightened by the man-enter, had not for 
several weeks done much hunting. But one night, 
when there was no food in his house, he went forth, 
driven by hunger, to see ff he could get a pig. 

After some hours’ weary watching, finding that 
neither pig nor deer was likely to come near his 
matchlock that night, he started for home. 
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As he passed some brushwood, he saw a dark ob- 
ject moving in it. 

Thinking it was a pig, he knelt down, rested bis 
matchlock, and fired at the black shadow. 

‘A savage roar terrified him. The bubbling grow! 
was unheeded, which if he had been less frightened, 
would have told him that the beast was mortally 
wounded. 

Fleeing as fast as his legs could carry him, he 
flung himself into his hut. 

There he was scolded by his wife for cowardice, 
If it was « pig, they would have meat. If it should 
prove a tiger or @ panther, then they would receive 
the reward. 

Early in the morning, the brave woman led 
a dozen of the villagers, armed with spears and 
axes, in quest of her husband's game. 

When they approached the brushwood, not a soul 
would enter it. At last.a boy, herding some buffa- 
loea, volunteered to drive his animals through the 
copse. 

Suddenly, the leader gave an angry grunt, and 
followed by the rest of the herd, dashed through 
the thicket. 

“Here he is!” shouted the boy. ‘Here is the 
panther, dead.” - 

The villagers rushed forward, and sure enough, 
there lay a large panther shot through the heart. 

“Brothers, this is the man-eater!" exclaimed an 
old man, pointing with skinny finger and out- 
stretched eyeballs. ‘See, there is the mark of the 
axe on his head where the Lodhee man struck him. 
There is the toe on the left foot gone, where the Se- 
onee hunter hit him with a knife when he rushed 
up the tree after him.” 

8o it proved. The dreaded beast, who had defied 
the best hunters of*the province, had been killed by 
the chance shot of a loafing pig-hunter. 

‘The lazy Kurria received the reward of one hun- 
dred rupees. His wife wore silver bangles, and he 
was pointed at as the man who killed the forest foe 
of Kahani, 








++ 
For the Companion. 


A STORM IN THE CAUCASUS. 


By a Russian Traveller. 

“Your Honor, the horses are ready!” 

At my elbow, as I sit over wy omelette and coffee 
at the hotel de l'Europe at Tiflis, stands a tall, 
gaunt, hard-featured man in uniform (with a trum- 
pet as long and narrow as himself), uttering the ca- 
balistic words which are to ring in my ears for many 
a day tocome. I glance through the open window, 
and espy, amid an admiring crowd of every type, 
from the aquiline Georgian to the bun-faced Tartar, 
three rough-looking post-horses, harnessed to a non- 
descript vehicle, like a butcher's cart with a hood 
over it, absolutely-without n seat of any hind,—the 
customary fashion of carringe-travelling on the 
Asiatic frontier being to lie, full length, in the bot- 
tom of the conveyance, upon a heap of straw. 

“You're going to travel in grand style this time,” 
says ny friend, Capt. K—, with a jovial grin upon 
hia broad, florid face; “but yon mustn't expect this 
sort of thing on the Turkoman steppes. When you 
get ont there, you'll have to carry your own food 
and water along with you, and go forty versts or 
moro from one well to another, and jolt along all 
day on the back of a camel, and sleep on the ground 
at night, with only a rug over you; and if you ever 
come back alive, it'll bo something worth talking 
about. Good-bye. Pleasant journey.” 

Certainly Dr. Johnson had some reason on his 
side when he placed the acme of hungan enjoyment 
in being whirled along by a post-chaise. Flying at 
full speed over a splendid military road, with the 
fresh mountain-breeze stirring my blood like the 
breath of life, the rich summer blue of the sky over- 
head, and the glorious panorama of the Central 
Caucasus outspread on every side, as far as eye can 
reach, 1 have nothing left to desire. 

And with every hour, the surrounding scenery 
becomes more magnificent. Smooth sloping hill- 
sides at first, crested with waving trees, and dappled 
with flocks of goata; then bolder and bleaker ridges, 
rising ever higher, and steeper, and darker, with 
here and there the skeleton of some ancient Georgian 
castle. 

Night comes on,and my courier begins to show 
visible signs of being “played out,” and at length 
ventures to hint at the propriety of halting for the 
night at the station which we have just renched. 
But I, mindful of the risk of missing the one weekly 
stenuner across the Caspian Sea from Petrovsk to 
Astrakhan, turn a deaf ear to his remonstrances, 
and order fresh horses forthwith. 

However, the force of circumstances is against 
me, after all. The words are barely uttered when 
tho gleam of a passing lantern flashes upon a mus- 
tached face and military cap, and a familiar voice 
(that of my friend, Lieut. A——) shouta through the 
darkness,— 

“Is that you, David Stepanovitch (David, son of 
Stephen)? I thought nobody else could be mad 
enough to think of going forward, with such a sky 
ns that. Just look at it,and see! You had better 
come in and have some ten with me, like a sensible 
fellow, instead of going and killing yourself for 
nothing.” 

I look up, and cannot but own that he is right. 
‘The bright Southern moonlight has vanished in a 
hnge mass of inky gloud, while the deadly stillness 
of the whole atmosphere is ominous of coming evil. 
While I am still hesitating, my impatient courier 
strikes in on the side of his new ally. 

“Ah, David Stepanovitch! can’t you listen to rea- 
son? The gentleman's right; it would be a sin to 





think of going on in such weather. 
before it begins.” 

1 allow myself to be hurried into the post-honse, 
and not an instant too soon. We are barely inside, 
when suddenly everything becomes bright as at 
noonday: the quaint little cross-beamed room, the 
knives and glasses on the table, the white faces of 
the inmates, the picture of the saint in the farther 
corner, the dim waste of mountains outside, are all 
terribly distinct for one moment, and as suddenly 
blotted out again. 

Then comes a clap of thunder that seems to aplit 
the very sky, and inatantly the whole fury of te 
storm breaks loose, The wind howls and shrieks 
and shakes the strong timbers till they groan, and 
the heavy bullets of rain come rattling upon the 
roof, nnd the thunder roars and bangs overhead, 
and flash after flash lights up the pouring sky and 
tossing forest, only to plunge them again into deeper 
darkness, 

But at length the uproar ceases, and the clouds 
roll away, and the full moon breaks out once more, 
and on we goaguin through miry roads and dripping 
forests, with the roar of the swollen river coming 
hoarsely to our ears from vLelow. Higher, ever 
higher, gradually losing all trace of vegetation 
anid heaped masses of black broken rock, and 
boundless fields of eternal snow, which look doubly 
spectral in the silent moonlight. Despite the pierc- 
ing cold, I sleep for more than an hour as soundly 
asa Turkish sentry, and wake to find myself on the 
summit of the Pass, very wet, very sore, very cold, 
very hungry, and very ill-tempered. 

My standpoint is the crown of the great central 
ridge which forms the backbone of the Caucasus, 
looking down into Europe on one side and Asia on 
the other. Far down the incline, the endleas curves 
of the road by which we have ascended melt into 
the sea of mist below. 

All around me, the wountain-side {s rent by yawn- 
ing rifts, marking the fall of the vast misshapen 
boulders that lie strewn op every side, like some 
battle-fieid of the Titans. 

At my very feet gapes a mighty gulf of several 
hundred feet, from the misty depths of which comes 
booming up the dull roar of an unseen waterfall, 
while beyond it, black frowning cliffs surge up 
against the clear morning sky, blotting it as with a 
rising thunder-cloud. 

And high over all, with its great white pyramid 
shining like silver in the splendor of the sunrise, 
towers the glorious Kasleck, iifting itself heaven- 
ward in silent, eternal prayer. 


Come in quick, 





——~+0+___ 
For the Companion. 
THE HOME OF JOSEPHINE. 


By Fred. A. Ober. 


‘Josephine, wife of the First Napoleon, Empress 
of the French, born in Isle of Martinique, June 23, 
1763,"” 

Dictionaries of biography and cyclopedias con- 
tained only these meagre data. Even historians 
seemed to know nothing of the early life of her who 
once was mistress of the heart of the great French 
General, 

Isle of Martinique! These words rang in my ears 
and danced before my eyes all that lovely afternoon 
in June, as our vessel approached that same his- 
toric island. Isle of Martinique! We sailed in un- 
der high, frowning cliffs, down which fell silver 
streams into the sea; past broad, smiling fields of 
cane, golden in the sunshine; past long stretches 
of yellow sand o’ertopped by silent palms; beneath 
a towering gloomy mountain, hiding its crest in 
cloud. 

A shower came down from those impending 
clouds and pattered over deck and sea, and ended 
as abruptly as it came; and a rainbow sprang out 
from the mist and sunshine and spanned the bay of 
St. Pierre from headland to headland, dissolving at 
either end above a little fishing-hamlet, bathing- 
houses and boats and long lines of nets and beach 
in showers of light. 

The port town of St. Pierre, Martinique, is low 
and level, with wide straight streets crossing at right 
angles, lined with wooden houses, There are few 
trees save in the park, which lies near the shore, 
between fort and town. Here there are long and 
thickly-planted rows of tamarinds and mangoes, 
making cool, even in the hottest day, the broad, 
wide walks. Inclosed in this double wall of trees is 
a large sarane, or common, covered with a luxuri- 
ant carpet of grass, in the centre of which stands a 
statue of her of whom I came to learn. 

Majestic in pose, graceful in outline, carved in 
marble spotless as her own pure spirit, Josephine 
holds her queenly head aloft, surrounded by acircle 
of magnificent pals. 

For hours I have watched that beantifal statue in 
the ever-shifting sunlight, as, seated upon one of 
the many benches beneath the spreading tamarinds, 
I have’ striven to tmpresa an ineffacenble image 
upon my memory. Between base and cornice, a 
sunken die contains a representation in bronze of 
the coronation scene, in 1804, when the Pope was 
sammoned from the Vatican to assist, by his pres- 
ence, the assumption of royalty. ‘The Pope is the 
central figure; near him Bonaparte, having crowned 
himself, is about placing a dindem upon the head of 
the Empress, who kneels before him, 

Inscriptions state that this monument was raised 
by the inhabitants of Martinique, to the memory of 
the Empreas Josephine, born in this colony. On 
one side is the date of her birth (June 23, 1763), 
and on another that of her marriage to Napoleon 
(Mareh 9, 1796). 
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In the distance is an old fort, on a hill, and near 
it Calvaire, or Calvary, where, in a little chapel, 
the Virgin Mother extends her hands above the 
town, and a candle burns day and night. 

I was fortunate in finding here the register of 
marriage of Josephine’s parents. The document is 
too long to introduce here the fac simile copy in my 
possession; but it states substantially that “‘Messire 
Joseph Gaspard de Tascher, chevalier seigneur of 
La Pagerie, lieutenant in the Cannoniers and Bom- 
bardiers, was joined in legitimate marriage to demoi- 
selle Rose Claire des Vergers de Sannois, native of 
this parish,—Notre Dame de la Purification,—of 
Trois Ilets."” We have in this document the names 
of the parents and grandparents of Josephine, and, 
what is of more importance, their place of residence 
at that date, November 9, 1761, eighteen months be- 
fore her birth. Leaving aside contirmatory tradi- 
tion, and conflicting statements of biographers, this 
definitely settled, in my mind, the fact of her being 
born at Trois lets. 

A deep bay, so deep as nearly to divido the island 
of Martinique, makes in near its southeast shore. 
On its northern side is Fort de France; at its bight, 
the town of La Montague and Riviere Salee; and, 
directly south of Fort de France, the little town 
(petit bourg, they call it), of Trois [lets—The Three 
Islets—hidden from sight by a high promontory. A 
boat plies across morning and evening, and in it I 
engaged passage. Its usual hour of starting was at 
four, in the afternoon, but heavy rains delayed it 
until six. John, my self-appointed ‘“domestic’— 
@ negro with an ugly face and one white eye—had 
safely stowed my apparatus and himself, and I 
found, with difficulty, a place for myself between a 
couple of negresses. There were twenty-five of ua, 
and I, as the only white man, truly felt my insignifi- 
cance. Amidst a great deal of jabbering in French, 
we pushed off. 

‘We came in view of Trois lets just at dusk,—a 
low church, with straggling tile-covered houses 
rround it, backed by dark hills, with a field of cane 
stretching east, in its centre the presbytery, sur- 
rounded by trees. The stars were gleaming in the 
sky as we landed and walked up to the house of the 
owner of the boat, a boulanger (baker), who also 
kept a shop. 

Above the little pointed spire glowed that won- 
derful Southern Cross, most beautiful of conatella- 
tions, which serves to guide the mariners in these 
latitudes as the polar star those of Northern seas. 
‘There was no other place likely to afford me shelter, 
80 I went to the baker’s shop, where I passed the 
night. 

Hard by the shop was the church in which the in- 
fant Josephine was baptized. Premising that its 
exterior has been slightly altered since that event 
took place, the present apire constructed and clock 
inserted, the interior has suffered little change 
since that eventful day. On either side the door- 
way is a ‘‘flambeau tree,” scarlet, at the time of my 
visit, with blossoms. 

Above the clock is the image of the patron saint. 
Two bells, rung for Sabbath mass, are beneath a 
rough shed near by, the frequent earthquakes for- 
bidding their erection to the steeple. Behind the 
charch, extending down to near the sea-side, is the 
cemetery. 

The interior is attractive, and the altar, as in all 
Catholic churches, highly ornamented. On either 
side the chancel are two notable objects; the one 
on the right being a picture presented by the First 
Napoleon, that on the left, a tablet to the memory of 
Josephine's mother. 

Here let me venture a remark upon the fallibility 
of certain biographers; Headley, in his “Life of 
Josephine,” is careful to confess his ignorance of 
her early life; but Abbott explicitly states that she 
was left an orphan at a tender age, and confided to 
the care of aloving aunt. He drawsa very affecting 
picture of this little child so early bereft, and ap- 
peals strongly to our sympathies. 

Asa comment upon this I give here a literal trans- 
lation of the inscription carved in that tombeau, or 
tablet, and copted by me on the seventh day of Ang- 
ust, 1878: 

“Here lier the venerable Madame Rose Claire 
Durerger de Sannois, wife of Messire J. G. Tascher 
de Lapagerie, MOTHER OF HER MAJESTY THE EM- 
PRESS OF THE FRENCH; Died, the second day, of 


June, 1807, at the age of seventy-one (71) years. 
Provided with the sacrament of the church.” 


In 1807! at that time Josephine, at the “fender 
age’ of forty-four, had been twice married. Her 
mother had lived to see her married, at the nge of 
sixteen, to Beauharnais; had seen her the mother of 
children (Engene and Hortense); had heard of her 
husband's death on the guillotine, in 1794; of her 
marriage to Napoleon, in 1796; of her coronation as 
Empress of the French, in 1804. She passed away, 
fortunately, before the cruel act of divorce, and 
while Josephine was still the wife of Napoleon. 

From the little bourg to Lapagerie, the scenery is 
nninteresting, being only of cnne-fields, About a 
mile from the church we reached a narrow valley, 
running up from the sea for about three miles. In 
this valley once stood the house in which Josephine 
was born, in 1763, Jutting hills hide the site until 
you are close upon it, and a turn in the rond dis- 
closes a secluded vale, with a low wooden house 
built under the shelter of a hill. It is old and dilapi- 
dated, with a little “shingle” over the doorway 
having upon it the common shop-sign of the coun- 
try, “Debit de la Ferme,” which menns that you can 
buy there ram and salt-fish in Hmited quantities, 

This was too much! I will confess to feelings of 
disappointment and disgust. If the proprietor acted 
in accord with his neighbors of the bourg, he would 
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probably refuse me permission to photograph his 
old shanty; and it was with a sinking heart that 
Idrew my water-logged and mud-clogged feet 
to his door. 

I was at once reassured at sight of his face, 
which was that of an honest man, a good-look- 
ing, intelligent one, with dark eyes, and 
a pleasant mouth shaded by a heavy 
gray mustache. He readily me 
the desired nission, 
and assisted me so ably 
that in a short time I 
had secured four pho- 





gave 











tographs of the two 
buildings ist- 
ent with | 
and had 
the rooms where she 
resided in early life. 

It pleased me to 
learn that the house 
he ocenpied was not 
one of the original oF 
strnetures, but had 
been constructed of 
inaterial from the 
mansion in which 
the Empress of the French was born. 

The habitation was destroyed by a harricane, 
in 1762, it is said; its walls may be traced, and 
they give evidence of a house of ample dimen- 
sions. There are two buildings now standing 
which were in existence in Josephine’s time; 
the “‘ancienne cuisine,” or old kitchen, once at- 
tached to the dwelling, and the sugar-house, the 
“sucrerie.”” 

Lowly and humble, with walls of stone and 
roof of earthern tiles whose mellow tone and 
gray lichens suggest great age, was the old 
house which had been the home for many years 
of Madame Lapagerie. For tradition, as au- 
thentic as tradition can be, relates that here 
lived the mother of Josephine, after the depart- 
ure of her daughter for France, the wife of 
Viscount Alexander de Beauharnais. 

Above the roof drooped a mango, rich in dark 
leaves and hung with golden fruit. The day 




























THE CORONATION. 





succeeding that in which I took my photographs 





some of the til 
dormer window 
down by an earthque 

Around the how 
and mango tre 
and arocs 
are left of the nificent palmistes that once 
surrounded the dwelling. 

Down the hill, within a stone’s throw, is the 
old sugar-house to which Monsieur Laxcherde 
Lapageric removed with wife and child after 
the destruction of his house. It is of stone, and 
its walls are very thick; it is also covered with 
the tiles, so lasting and so in harmony with the 
landscape. In‘ the eastern portion are—or were 
—two large chambers, extending two-thirds the 
length of the building. 

‘The roof has fallen in at one place, disclosing 
the interior of one of them. Ah, if these mas- 
“xive walls could speak! Through these low win- 





were shaken 










PHINE. 


dows how many times has the youthful empress 
looked ont upon 4 landscape that once possessed 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


all the beauty of the tropics? Through the wide 
doorway in the southern side how many times 
has she descended to indulge in the pastimes she 
loved a0 well? 

I climbed up to the great rafters, from which 
the flooring had been many years removed, and 
looked through those 
windows, and stood in 
the same doorway 

through which that 
} child had so often 
d. What would I 





ve for some 
that 





to of 
ful past? 
there 





o had once 
mined these 
by her pres- 
ence. Above me, the roof was black 
with bats, clustered in noisy groups, 
ha: ig from the tile beneath, 
the rafters and the ground, a dozen 
feet below. 

The sun sank low above the hills 
that ringed this lovely valley round, and fell 
with feeble glare through the rent in the roof 
that once had sheltered an Empress. Nothing 
could be evoked from empty space. I could 
only gay that I had seen the home which once 
was hers, and had trodden ground her feet had 
pressed. 
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FLOGGING SOLDIERS. 

It is a long time since soldiers were flogged 
for misdemeanors in the American army; but 
it used to bea frequent, and sometimes it proved 
a fatal punishment. The soldiers looked upon 
it with scarcely less horror than npon the death- 
sentence itself; and instances have been told in 
which soldiers have committed suicide rather 
than submit to the cruel blows of the lash, rained 
upon their backs by a corporal. 

The subject of flogging soldiers has recently 
been revived by an exciting debate in the British 
House of Commons. Many people have been 








supposing that this practice had been abolished 
in the English army; but it appears that the 
fearful cat-o’-nine-tails is still used upon Eng- 
lish soldiers. 

They are not now, it is true, so punished when 
at home, and doing ordinary duty; but when 
they are in the field, and on active service, they 
are still subject to its tortures. 

What a terrible instrament the cat-o’-nine- 
tails is, may be judged from a description of it. 
It consists of a thick wooden handle, about a 
foot and a half long, to which are attached nine 
stout whip-cords, these cords giving the weapon 
its tame. Eath of the nine cords have nine 














knots, to which smaller cords are attached, which 
are also knotted. These knots ure compressed 
and hardened until they are as hard as horn; 
and in all there are eighty-one knots in the cat- 
o’-nine-tails. 

A soldier, at ench stroke, therefore, receives 
no less than eighty-one wounds, one from each 
of the horn-like knots, 

It used to be the case that a British soldier 
might be sentenced to as many blows of the cat 
as his superior officer chose to inflict. Then, 
some years ago, it was made a law that no more 
than fifty blows could be given, no matter how 
grave the offence; and now this number has been 
reduced to twenty-five. 

Moreover, public opinion has compelled the 
military authorities to cease using the cat at all, 
even when troops are in active- service, except- 
ing only in cases in which the soldier has com- 
mitted an offence for which he might be pun- 
ished with death; and it seems likely that in 
many cases where the soldier has heretofore 
been shot, he will now receive twenty-five blows 
of the cat instead. 

The British army is not the only force in which 
the dreaded catis still used. It ix alxo employed 
in the British navy; and the “navy cat” is an 
even more terrible weapon than that of the 
army. It is also still a method of punishment 
in the Russian, German and Austrian armies. 

Time was, indeed, when the cat-o’-nine-tails 
was freely used in England to punish other of- 
fenders against the law than soldi€rs. The infa- 
mous Titus Oates was thus whipped by a cat 
made especially for him, and whipping ‘‘at the 
cart’s tail,” with cats, was a frequent occurrence 
in the time of the Stuarts and Cromwell. Of 
one man it was snid that he had in all received 
sixty thousand blows from the cat. 

But our age isa milder and more civilized one 
than those which have gone before; and one of 
its characteristics is that of finding gentler meth- 
ods of correcting the wrong-doer. A marked 
instance of this is the reduction in the number 
of blows of the cat to be inflicted in the English 
army; and we inay look forward to its entire 
abolition at no distant period. 


—_—_+o—_____ 


WAIT. 


God’s wayn seem dark, but soon or late 
‘They touch the shining hill of day; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait. ~ 
Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; 
Ye have the future grand and great, 


The safe appeal of truth and time. Wrirripe, 





ITALIAN POLITICS. 

The march of events in the larger nations of Eu- 
rope usually distracts our attention from those 
which are going on in the lesser. We hear little of 
what is passing in Italy, Spain or Holland; for, 
when we look towards Europe, we are engrossed 
by the party struggles in England, the attempts 
to establish a Republic in France, the threats of 
Socialism in Germany, and the Eastern policy 
of Russia and Austria. 

The young kingdom of Italy, however, de- 
mands our attention for various reasons. The 
land ruled over by King Humbert is the most 
interesting in Europe; the seat of Roman splen- 
dor, of medieval arts and commerce, and of the 
long reign of the Popes. Only within a few 
years has Italy been freed from the tyranny of 
the petty princes who ruled over her several 
states for generations, and has become a united 
land, with free institutions, and a royal house 
which is the choice of the whole people. 

Constitutional government is still an experi- 
ment with the Italians, Living, as that inge- 
nious and talented people has for centuries, un- 
der grievous despotisins, it is now being tested 
whether they have the capacity for governing 
themselves. 

So far, indeed, the experiment has gone on 
well. There have been no serious popular con- 
vulsions; the revenues of the kingdom have 
kept pretty fair pace with its annual cost; the 
two kings, Victor Emmanuel and Humbert, have 
faithfully played the part of monarchs who 
“reign, but do not govern,”’—leaving the real 
power in the hands of their prime ministers, 
who are the choice of the elected representatives 
of the people; and the English system of a minis- 
try, resting on the approval of Parliainent, seems 
to have been atrictly carried out. 

Italian politics, however, are not by any means 
smooth sailing. There are many vexing ques- 
tions to divide parties, many stumblingblocks in 
the way of securely founding there a free and 
prosperousstate. The Italian parties are divided, 
as are those of the constitutional realms of En- 
rope, into what may be called, generally, Con- 
servatives and Liberals. The former are moder- 
ate and aristocratic, and are averse to sndden 
or rapid changes; the cry of the latter is ‘“Re- 
form!” and they favor a wider suffrage, and 
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laws which shall give the people larger powers 
than they as yet enjoy. 

One of the most knotty problems which per- 
plex Italinn statesmen is the relations of the 
kingdom to the Pope and the Catholic church. 

The Pope resides at the Vatican, within s 
short walk from the Quirinal, which is the pal- 
ace of King Humbert. He lives within the ter- 
ritory of Italy, and on ground which he formerly 
ruled over as sovereign, and holds aloof from the 
king, refusing to recognize him, or have any 
dealings with him. 

The Pope, however, is the head of the Charch. 
A large majority of the subjects of King Hum- 
bert, throughout Itaty, are Catholics; and this 
makes it very hard to know how to deal with 
them and with the Pope, so that they may still 
be kept faithful in their allegiance to the state. 

Connected with this question is thnt of extend- 
ing the suffrage. The present prime minister, 
Signore Carioli, who is an advanced Liberal, de- 
sires to give all Italians the right to vote who are 
twenty-one years old, who can read and write, 
and who pay taxes to the amount of twenty-five 
francs ($5) a year. 

This would increase the voters in the kingdom 
from about six hundred thousand to four mil- 
lions; and those who would thus be admitted to 
the suffrage would be mostly strong Catholics, 
who would send deputies to Parliament favora- 
able to the claims of the Pope. 

Signore Carioli's measure, therefore, is strong- 
ly opposed by the more moderate party, at the 
head of which is the famous and able statesman, 
Minghetti. 

Another subject which divides Italian polit! 
cians is that of how the Socialist societies — 
called in Italy the ‘‘Irredenta’’—shall be treated. 
Carioli ia very tolerant of them, and does not 
believe in adopting extreme: measures against 
them. On the other hand, Minghetti, Sella, 
Corti, and other Conservatives, insist that they 
should be broken up. 


+o ____. 
JOHN KING, THE NEWSBOY. 
Jobn King, a newsboy in a Western city, presented 


lately a library of nearly two thousand books to bis 
colleagues, all of which he had bought with his 








hardly-saved earnings. That is a cheering story, 
with which, no doubt, most of our readers are al- 
ready familiar; but the sequel fs stil! more hearten- 
ing. 

Some wealthy gentleman in New York, hearing 
of John's gift, took the trouble to inquire into his 
circumstances, and found that he was a cripple, with 
an income which barely raised him above want. 

The gentleman proposed to raise a subscription 
for him, heading it with a liberal sum; bat John, 
hearing of the plan, promptly declared that while 
he had strength to earn his own living, be must de- 
cline receiving alms, and requested that the money 
be handed over to a hospital for children in his na- 
tive town. It was done. 

Not only are the newsboys the happier for the 
cripple’s gift, but the poor bables, sick and dying, 
and the kindly people to whom he gave the high 
pleasure of a generous action. 

So a good deed once sown in the world, grows, and 
spreads its roots widely, and blossoms and bears 
fruit for countless men long after the man who 
planted it is gone, and remembers itno more. We 
could point to vast charities and schemes of reform 
which have grown out of a little act of some humane 
man or woman. 

Our young readers may never see a harvest so. 
splendid result from their planting. They will 
never, in all probability, see the harvest at all. But 
they can be sure that every word or deed, good or 
bad, which they plant in the world, will live and 
grow, and that God knows what kind of crop it 
brings forth. ; 
<eo— 

BOYS IN THE WEST. 

We gave, a week or two since, an account of some 
boys taken from New York slums and sent out to 
the West by Mr. Reed of the Tribune, with money 
given by some benevolent persons who wish to re- 
main unknown. Since then, reports have been re- 
ceived from another detachment. 

These lads, as one of them says, would have been 
beggars, loafers or thieves, if left in New York. 
They are now in the homes of farmers, who usually 
‘receive them into the family, and give them the 
same schooling, religious training, etc., as to their 
own children. 

One man saya, “The boy shall never regret the 
day I took him. With the help of God, I will do 
the best I can for him.” 

Two little brothers live on adjoining farms. The 
oldest writes, “Willy and I go to Sunday school to- 
gether. I am learning fast.” Johnny Clark, who 
was taken out of the poor-houre, is now zenlons 
about his employer's corn-crops, and horses, and 
chickens, and writes, “I am going to save money to 
buy a farm of my own.” Another boy anys, “I like 
my home better every day. Send out more boys. 
Many of the farmers want them.” Another: “I 
have everything I want. I wonldn't give our farm 
for the whole of New York City. 

One little orphan of nine prints his letter in a big 
hand, to tell about the peura and cherries, and that 
he has ducks of hisown. Oneortwoof the children 
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have been adopted by childless farmers. But in 
every case they have left want, and foul air, and 
vice, behind them, and are now ina land of plenty, 
with the simple, innocent open-air life of a farm to 
fill their thoughts, and in a church-going, religious 
community, the very atmosphere of which will pro- 
tect them from crime. 

Why will not the wealthy charitable people of 
Boston adopt this practical way of giving the poor 
little waifs of our own city a chance for life? 

eo 
ORATORICAL SUCCESS. 

The purpose of a great speech is to persuade men. 
It may be brilliant and eloquent, so much so that men 
will say of it, “that is oratory,” and go about their 
business. When men act as if they had heard not a 
word of a speech, it is a failure, even if it is thought 
worthy of a place among “specimens of eloquence.” 

“A great speech,” said O'Connell, speaking of 
addreases to a jury, “is a very fine. thing; but, 
after all, the verdict is the thing.” 

Profeasor Mathews, from whose book on “Oratory 
and Orators” we quote O'Connell's remark, insists 
that no one woull discover the perfect orator, if 
anch there could be, while he was speaking. He 
tells two anecdotes to illustrate his assertion. 

When Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, 
was practising at the bar, a farmer, who had often 
heard him spenk, was asked what sort of a pleader 
he waa. 

“Qh, he is n good lawyer and an excellent coun- 
sellor, but a poor pleader,” was the reply. 

“But does he not win most of his canses?”” 

“Yea, but that’s because he knows the law, and 
can argue well; but he’s no orator.” 

.A hard-headed bank preaident once congratulated 
himself, in the presence of Mr. Mathews, on resist- 
ing, as foreman of a jury, the oratorical blandish- 
ments of Mr. Choate. 








“in making white appear black, and black white, I 
made up my mind at the outset that be shonld not 
fool me. He tried all his arts, but it was of no use; 
I just decided according to the law and evidence.”” 

“Of course,” answered Mr. Mathews, “you gave 
your verdict against Mr. Choate’s client?” 

“Why, no; we gave a verdict for his client: but 
then we couldn't help it; he had the law and the 
evidence on his side.” 

It never occurred to the bank president or to the 
farmer that Choate and Parsons were after verdicts, 
not admiration. And they got them, because they 
sunk the orator info the advocate. 

“Thon madest people say, ‘How well he speaks!” 
anid Demosthenes to Cicero, in Fenelon's “Dialogues 
of the Dend,” “‘but I nade them say, ‘Let us march 
againat Philip!’ 

That was trae, bat it required many passionate 
appeals ‘from this prince of orators, before the 
Athenians uttered that ery. 
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VICTORIA'S REPROOF. 

Queen Victoria was noted in early years for her 
punctuality, and was apt to be impatient with those 
who were negligent as to time. She administered 
once a courteous but severe reproof to the Duchess 
of Sunderland, who, as the Mistress of Robes, was 
obliged to be near the Queen on public occasions. 
‘The Duchess was a little careless in matters requir- 
ing promptness. 

One day, when a public ceremony was appointed 
for a given hour, the Queen and her tadies had 
gathered in the palace, and the duchess alone was 
missing. The Queen grew impatient, and as the 
hour appointed passed, she was about to enter her 
carriage without her first lady. The Duchess sud- 
denly appeared, breathless with haste, and stam- 
mered an excuse. 

“My dear duchess,” said the Queen, “I think you 
must have a bad watch.” 

Unloosing from her neck the chain of n magnifi- 
cent watch, she fastened it round the neck of the 
duchess. The reproof, though conveyed in an ele- 
gant present, was overwhelming. The proud duch- 
esa colored, bit her lip,and dropped n hot tear. The 
next «ay she resigned her office. 

‘The resignation was not accepted, and from that 
time the duchess was never known to be a second 
late in keeping an engagement. 
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A NEW STYLE OF BLOWING. 

One should never be ashamed to confeas igno- 
rance, or to receive instruction i matters of which 
he has no knowledge. A wise man seeks to learn 
something from everybody he meets. But fools 
often bonst of knowledge till their ignorance is ex- 
posed. 3 

‘A young organist, who had permission to practice 
on a fine instrument, was obliged, one evening, to 
tind a substitute for the boy who generally blew the 
bellows. He asked a raw country boy if he knew 
how to blow the bellows of an organ. “Yes, sor,” 
was the confident reply, “I can blow an organ.” The 
recruit was taken to the church, and the use of the 

. indicator explained to him, by which he could know 
how full of air the bellows were. 

The player then asked him if he understood what 
he had todo. The answer was prompt, “I knaw all 
aboot it." The player seated himself ut the keys, 
but no masic came. He shouted, “Blow, my Ind!” 

“Aw's blowing, sir.” 

Still no music. “Blow harder, boy.” 

But the keys gave no sound. “Blow harder yet, 
boy.” 

“Aw's blawin’ as hard as ever aw can, sor.” 

Going round to find what was the trouble, the 











THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


player found the boy, with distended cheeks, and 
face red as a beet, blowing away for dear life into 
the hole of the indicator. 


a 


LISZT'S PLAYING. 


An American lady, whose sister is taking lessons 
with Liszt, the world-renowned pianist, describes his 
playing. She write 

I hinted to her that she should nsk Liszt to play. 
She must have been astonished at my presumption, 
but nevertheless she asked him, and I guess he was 
none the less astonished. : 

At first, he did not understand, and asked, “You 








pl something more to me?”” 
“No; you play something more-to me, will you 
not? Something of your own, please.” He lnughed 


good-humoredly, and sat down on a stool, saying, “I 
am an old man; I cannot do anything now.” ‘Then 
he exclaimed, “Oh, this stool is too low!” and rose 
again. 

Florence ran and placed the chair she had used 
for him, and he sat down and began. We came for- 
ward and listened throughont without stirring,— 
ahnost without breathing, it seemed. 

It was a dreamy, melancholy strain, with a rapid, 
running bass, very sweet, and played excessively 
pianissiimo,—the wonderful tone he was so celebrat- 
ed for. Except for this there was nothing very ex- 
traordinary in his playing. 

He used both pedals continually, and but once 
came down with the forte passage. Whilc he was 
playing, his face was set and rather snd-looking, and 
now and then he raised his eyes to my face without 
changing the expression. 

Instead of feeling excited at 20 grent an honor be- 
ing accorded us, it seemed to have a chilling effect; 
and when he rose and came towards us, and we 
warmly thanked him, he was less calm than we were, 
for he seemed saddened and nervous. 

He looked at his fingers, and said, “Ah, these aro 
invalids; I can do nothing with them now. Inman 
old man,—ah, yes, a very old man.” 

1 took his bands, and he looked pleased as we ad- 
mired them. He must really have been amused at 
us simple little girls. I would have liked to kiss 
them, but I feared the after ridicule of my less de- 





| monstrative sister; so I let them drop. 
“Knowing his skill,” said the hard-headed man, | 
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CORRECT, ONLY A LITTLE TURNED. 

The excited boy who said he mistook the ‘“shotte- 
cary pop” for the post-office, but it didn't make a 
“dit o' bifference,” was better understood and less 
mortified than the unfortunate blunderer here 
described. The Newport correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript says: 


I know a Indy who keeps a bonrding-house—a 
charming woman, always zolicitous of the comfort 
of her household, but with a peculiarity. She ‘“re- 
members faces, but not names That alone is 
hardly to be called a uliarity, for how many 
people say that of themselves! But this lady is ail 
unconscious of her failing, and never hesitates for 
aname, calling you whatever it occurs to her to 
call you, and feeling very certain that she is right. 

Now it never mattered to me, that with every cu 
of coffee or ten she gave me, I was rechristened. 
On the contrary, I found it very entertaining. But 
this did distress her daughter. 

All in vain she labored with her mother, who 
swilingly went on in her own way in spite of her. 
But there came a time and occasion when her 
daughter set her heart upon her mother's address- 
ing a gentleman stranger correctly. All through 
the day of the evening on which he was expected, 
the daughter could be heard to say as she followed 
her mother from room to room,— 

“Now, remember, his name is Mr. Cordry’” to 
which the mother in every instance would reply, — 

“Yes, dear, I am sure I know it, Cowdry‘" At 
the dining-room door, and even when sitting down 
at the ten-table, most emphatically was that name 
sounded in the good mother’s ears, and there was 
always the bland answer, “Yea, dear, I know it per 
fectly.” The stranger took his sent at the table. 
That blessed woman, with a self-poasession 1 have 
never seen surpassed, looked sweetly across the 
table and ingulred, “Mr. Dry-cow, do you take 
cream and sugar?” 


Cg 
WELCOME TO THE WATER. 

A lively scene on Boston Common over thirty 
years ago is thus described by a writer In the Amer- 
scan Cultivator of that city. The introduction of the 
Cochituate Lake water was really an important 
event in the history of the New England metropolls, 
and 1s still gratefully remembered: 


On the 25th of October, 1848, at sunrise one han- 
dred guns had been fired, and all the bells of the 
charches rung. The streeta had been decorated 
with flags, triuinphal arches and mottoes, the troops 
had been reviewed on the Common by the Governor, 
A magnificent procession, occupying over two heurs 
in passing any given point, had filed through the 
streets, and now with a mingling of banners, plumes 
and arms, a sea of up-turned faces had halted near 
the spot then occupied by the “big tree.”” 

It was four o'clock when the ceremonies were 
commenced by singing a hymn to the tune of Old 
Harvard by the immense assembly, led by the Handel 
and Haydn Society. Aftera er from the vener- 
able Dr. Sharp, the mayor said, “Citizens of Boston, 
it has been proposed that pure water be introduced 
into the city. All who are in favor of the proposi- 
tion will please to say aye.” 

A tremendous shout of ‘Aye’ arose from all 
parts of the Common, and the fountain at that ex- 
act moment burst forth, scattering its sparkles and 
ita freshness in mid-air! The enthusiasm of the cit- 
izens broke forth in a thrilling chorus that woke the 
echoes of the hills fer miles around, and the roar 
of the multitude, mingled with the booming of ar- 
tillers. welcomed to Boston the pure waters of Lake 
Cochituate. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS’ HOME. 
The house of America’s greatest living orator does 


not appear generally in the serial picture lists of 
romantic looking Homes” of authors and poets: 


The neighborhood where Phillips now lives. is 
abont as disagreenble a place for the residence of a 
gentleman as there is in Boston. Street railways 
have a junction just in front of it, and the rumble of 
cars is constant. It is surrounded by third-class 
shops, restaurants and saloons. 











What few dwelling-houses, once abodes of per- 
sons of social consideration, yet remain unchanged 
into shops are lodging-bonses, and a good many of 
them could not geta character from the police. Yet 
Phillips lives on undisturbed, in apparent protest 





against the taste and proceedings of those who have 
removed to more fashionable sections. His is a 
plain, three-story brick house, no way noticeable 
except that it is a dwelling-house with an air of 
respectability seeming ont of place. 

On the green door is painted in another shade of 
green, and in large letters, the name of Phillips. In 
the march of improvement, the time has come when 
it is desired tu run a street over the ground where 
this house stands, and the old agitator promptly files 
@ reqonstra’ 
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DYING WITH HIS FATHER. 
A touching incident is narrated in connection with 
the account of the death of Captain Weatherley and 
his boy in Zululand: 


How the boy came to be with his father at ench a 
time is not told; but when the latter recognized that 
they were in imminent peril, he told the lad to jump 
on his horse and ride for his life. The young fellow 
gave the horse a cut which sent him off ata gallop, 
exclaiming, “I will die with you, father!” 

A correspondent says, ‘The contrast, I am told, 
wns characteristic. ie man was bearded, bronzed 
and hardy, with a father's tears upon his cheeks, 
while the blue-eyed, fair-haired lad, with much of 
the beauty of a girl in his appearance, was calmly 
and with 2 smile of fond delight, loading his father’s 
favorite carbine. 

“The two noble hearts were last seen—the father 
wounded to death with nssegais, clasping his boy’s 
hand with his left, while with the right he cut down 
thesavages. Weatherley was formerly a well-known 
man in fashionable life in London.” 





GLAD TO.SEE YOU! 

The insincerity of a certain class of fashionable 
entertainers is illustrated by the following anecdote 
from Harper's Magazine, which was told by Charles 
Sumner: 


down at the table, Rogers remarked that a promi- 
nent lawyer and’ writer whom he named, though 
invited, lind not yet appeared. Then came a series 
of bitter anrcasms directed at the absent but ex- 
pected, guest, to which the host biandly contributed 
his fullshare. Suddenly the object of this combined 
attack entered the room, and Rogers rose from his 
chair, shook hands with him in the most charming 


way, and added, ‘Ah! my dear ——, how glad we 
are to see you! We were just speaking of you as 
yon came in!” 
—_——_+—_—__ 
COMMON-SENSE. 


Old Dr. John Brown, of Hadington, England, was 
in the habit of impressing his divinity students with 
the importance of common-sense. Ie would say to 
them: 


“Young gentlemen, ye need three things to make 
ye good ministers; ye need learning, and grace, and 
common-sense. As for the learning, I'll try to set 
ye in the way of it; as for grace, ye must always 
pray for it; but if ye have na brought the common- 
sense with ye, ye may go aboot your business.” 





1000 CARDS GIVEN AWAY 


Toevery Boy who buysof usa BONANZA PRINT- 
ING PRESS, with Ink, Type and Furniture. 





For full description see Companion dated July 17. 


OUR GREAT BOOK OFFER! 


FOUR of the most Popular and Fascinating Books for 
Boys. 1248 Pages of Reading Matter for only 


Sl and 8 3-cent stamps for postage. 








HIS OWN MASTER. 
BOUND IN HONOR. 
Roth these books are by J.T. TROWBRIDGE. Ile has 
written nothing better, hey are full of lifeand humor. 
Most excellent books for boys, and of intense interest to 
any one who will read them. 633 pages. 


JUST HIS LUCK. 

First volume, by a famous writer for the young. A good 
story, full of adventure, with an excellent moral. The 
hero ina Senntry, boy, who goes to. seek his fortune in 
New York City. He learns wisdom by experience. 335 pp. 


GOOD OLD TIMES. 

By Rev. ELIJAH KELLOGG, the famous author for 
boys. This book Eves, a vivid account of a struggle for 
a home in the early days in New England, when savage 
beasts and savage inen made life perilous. 280 . 

‘Any one book sent on receipt of 50 cents, or the four 
for @1 and 8 3-ct. stamps. PERRY MASON & CO. 


OUR UNION WEB HAMMOCK. 
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OUR MAMMOCK is 10 feet long, hes s 6 foot bed, sustains S90 pounds: 
‘color, very handsome. Cnn hot day, im the abad. 

‘Pqually good for city and country, Keep cool; take comforts 
ba bappy. Reduced price 1.00, and postage, it ots. "A much larger Ham: 
mock, price G2), postage, 85 cts. Money refunded if pot satisfactory. 


PEBRY MASON & 00., 41 Temple PI., Boston, Mass. 














I remember, on one occasion, after we had sat | p, 
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IVERVIEW ACADEMY. Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
B300. vod style, goud work, good fare. Reopens 
September Il. OTIS BISKEE, A. M., Principal. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL 112k 9s. 
Little Blue, 
Farmington, Me. Address A. H. ABBUTT, Prin. 
H HLAND HALL, Highland Park, Ill. A 
Collegiate School for Young Ladhes. The finest school 
establishment in the Weat. Sept. E. P. WRsTon, Pres. 


NVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Granville, N.Y. ‘Tbirty miles N. E. of Saratos 

or grog-shopa. Seven able and judicious teachers. 

Generous table, and delightful home for boys. Haseighty- 

two cadets from Uwelve Stater. [lustrated catalogues 
v . WILCOX, A. M., President. 


(FREENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Insti- 
Lite aml Commercial College. A SEASIDE school. 
Founded 1862. Both sexes, On direct route from New 
York to Boston. Board reduced to $2.75. Opens 
Angust 26. For catalogue (free) address 
BLAKESLEE, A. M eenwich, R. I. 


Cincinnati Wesleyan 


FOR WOMEN. Classical, scientific, English conrres. 
Highest advantages for Musicand Artcultnrein the West. 
Elegant structure; experienced faculty; delightful home. 
Address Rev. D. H. MOORF, D. D., President. 


‘PF. HE SHORTLIDGE MEDIA (PA.) ACAD- 

MY for Young Men and I - 
shore ull Sept.1. Address SWITHIN C. 
(Harvard University, A. M.) Cape M 
1 direct to Media, Pennaylvania. & 
books, etc., included. No extrai 
music. Highly reec 
Fernando Wood, Gor 
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except imsirumental 
nended by Bayard Taylor, Hon, 
outt, Judge Van Hoesen, etc., etc. 








A Home School for Boys. 
Finely situated on a hill three-quarters of a mile from 
village. Grounds unsurpassed in extent and facilities for 
out-door sports of all seasons. Building enlarged and 
greatly improved. Thorough preparation for college, sci~ 
entific school or ‘orty-second year opens Sept. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MAS 


Hon. CHartes FRAXcIs ADAMS. Chairman of Managers. 
Thirteen puvils out of fourteen passed the examination 
at Harvard College this year. Tuition, 8100 a year. 
jonrd, $350. A new circular just iscned. Apply tor im 
formation to William Everet 


LASELL SEMINARY *°®,{9%¢,0" 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Boston privileges with delightful suburban home. Spe- 
cial care of health, manners and morals of growing girls. 
Some etions in prices for next year. which begins Sept, 
18 For Catalogue, address C.C. BRAGDO: rincipal, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Stamford, Conn. 















FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The Seventy-Seventh Year commences September 9, 
1879. For cireniara anply t 


MISS ANNIE E. ‘JOHNSON, Bradford, Mass. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED.N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
ENRY T WRIGHT, AoMo. '} Attoclate Prineipats. 


A first-class Preparatory School for boys, Location at- 
tractive, Edueational facilities unsur; Terms 
reasonable, For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan lark, Cook Co., Ill. 








Dr. SMITH'S new book, “Baptist Missionary 
Sketches,” is needed in every Baptist family, and the 
publisher Wishes the children to act as his agenia in sell- 
ing the book. A liberal commission will be paid them. 
Write him for particulars, Address 5 

‘W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Boston. 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, althongh effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicatachild. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 0 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists, 25 centsa box 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Is universally en- 
7m. by the taste- 
ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and trade- 
mark of COLGATE & 
CO. on each package 


CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
2 AP. perigee Gnd uniform 


IMPURE BREATH. 


Among all the disagreeable consequences that follow 
the decay of the teeth, an impure breath must be the 
most mortifying and unpleasant to its possessor, and it is 
the most inexcusable and offensive in society; and yet the 
cause of it may be easily removed by cleansing your 
teeth dally with that justly poplar dentifrice, Fragrant 
SOZODONT. It purifies and sweetens the breath, cools 
and refreshes the mouth, and gives a pearl-like appear- 
ance to the teeth. Gentlemen who indulge in smoking 
shonld cleanse their teeth with SOZODONT, as it re- 
moves all unpleasant odors of the weed. .Ask your drug- 
gist for it. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


MY DAUGHTER SUSAN. 


Vou. IV. Idte Hour Series. By Pansy. 15 illustrations. 
Price, $0 cents. 


Showing what a woman can do when she is in earnest. 


THE FORBES DOOLAN AFFAIR. 


By W. H. Bisnop, Author of “Detmold.” And other 
stories by popniar authors, Vou. 11. Out-of-School 
Series, Price, 30 centr. 


~HEALY'S TONIC PILLS. 
aAgaabeaaae sal rode Ee AC 


en. Worth reading. Sent for 3-cent stamp. 
ET AYER. 30 Tennyson Street. Boston Ni 


Hires’ Improved | IT RE! ackage makes 

tire improve ROOT BEER faietank 

healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it. Sent 

by mail on receint of Manufactured only by 
CHARLES E. § 


COLGATE’S 
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HIRES, 
215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Rey. F. D. * 





For the Companion. 


KNIGHT AND LADY. 


He lifted his hand to his plumed chapeau, 
He bowed to her beauty and rode away; 
He through the glorious world to go, 
She fn the lone little home to stay. 


Swift as a vision he passed the flelds 
Where the wild rore blushed ainid golden grains 
She took up the weapons which woman wields 
When fain from herself she would hide her pain. 


Ont in the thickest of noble strife, 
He felt the raptnre of conflict brave; 
And she, shut into her quiet life, 
Half deemed its narrowness like the grave. 





Yet, ntrange to vay, when the war was past, 
And the knight came back wearing valor’s stars, 

'Twas the lady who, wan and pale, at last 
Gave token of wounds which had left their scars. 
Mancanet E. SANOSTRK. 


———+e+--— —_ 
For the Companion. 
CONSTANCY. 

Qne of the most remarkable instances of femi- 
nine fortitude and Christian constancy ever 
found in human history, is that of Perpetua, 
who suffered under the persecution of the Ro- 
man Emperor, Severus, at Carthage, in Africa, 
about the year 206, A. D. 

Perpetua yvas 2 young widow of twenty-two 
years, wealthy, and of noble connections. Her 
infant, who wag born after her husband's death, 
was her companion in her troubles. 

She was arrested for doing divine honors to 
Christ and not to the spirit of the Roman Em- 
peror. 

Her father, who was a heathen, urged her to 
renounce her faith. She asked him whether an 
urn, which stood near, could be called by any 
other than its proper name. He replied, ‘‘No.”’ 
“Neither,” said she, “‘can I call myself other 
than what I am—a Christian.” After spending 
many days in prison, with her infant, during 
which time she was blessed and comforted with 
the most cheering and heavenly visions every 
time she fell asleep, her heathen friends asked 
her if she would not at last recant before the 
dreaded trial and execution. 

She declared that as for her sentence of death 
God would carry her through that trial, and as 
for the prizon, she said, ‘The prison all at once 
became like a palace to me, and I would rather 
have been there than anywhere else.’” 

It was, no doubt, this expression which the 
Rey. John Newton, the converted slave-dealer, 
had in mind when he wrote in that familiar 
hymn,— . 


“When blessed with n sense of His love, 
‘A palace a toy would appear; 

And prisons would palaces prove, 
1f Jesus should dwell with me there.” 


Perpetua, with her faithful companions and 
her infant, were condemned to the amphitheatre. 
The male victims were exposed to lions, bears 
and leopards; the women were tossed by a 
furious bull. 

Perpetua appeared ax if in a trance, insensible 
to the pain. On recovering her consciousness, 
she asked when she would be despatched by the 
gladiator, for those who survived the wild beasts 
were subjected to the sword of the gladiator. 
The youth who was appointed to despatch Per- 
petua was so overcome by her calmness that he 
bungled at his work, whereupon the resolute 
martyr guided his sword to a mortal part. 

It was such lives and spectacles as these which 
gave power and vigor to the Christian church at 
Carthage, — that very spot which Virgil had 
made so celebrated by the heathen sacrifice of 
Queen Dido. 

And it is such events as these early martyr- 
doms which cansed the historian, Gibbon, to 
wonder at the mysterious power which was 
lodged in the early Christians’ breasts, as he 
himself has recorded these instances in his fa- 
mons work, “The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire." W.WoN, 
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FIRING THE BEACON. 

Yankee reading may be quite as droll as Trish 
pronouncing, where the schoolmaster uot 
much on duty. The Ledyer tells the following 
story of a good old fisherman in one of the coast 
towns of Maine, who was made selectman, and 
sat down with his wife to study the laws, so that 
he should know how to execute them faithfully: 

Now Daniel Makepeace was not an educated 
man, and his wife was no brizhter. All went 
well, however, and was easily comprehended 
until they came to the items which had been 
copied from the statutes: and here they were puz- 


zled at the outset. They came upon the section 
which made ita criminal act for any person to 








Jire a beacon on the coast between the setting and 


the rising of the sun; and they read it—‘/rying 
bacon.”’ Daniel thought it was very cur’us; and 
his wife agreed with him; but there it was, and 
it must be remembered and lived up to. The laws 
must be executed. Daniel remembered a line at 
the head of one of his political papers: “Let jus- 
tice be done, though the heavens fall!’’ And he 
would gird up his loins to the doing of his duty. 

Within a week from the day of his elevation to 
office, as our new town father was walking 
abroad one evening, he turned his steps towards 
a little hamlet close upon the washing of the 
tide, where dweit a score or more of honest fish- 
ermen, and from the humble cot of one of the 
number came the unmistakable fumes of frying 
bacon! Daniel's olfactories could pot deceive 
him. He stopped, aud made sure whence the 
significant fumes emanated, and then made for 
the place. 

It chanced to be the cot of honest old Jacob 
Crosstree, and when Daniel entered, he found 
Jacob himself, ladle in hand, actually superin- 
tending the frying of un euormous razher. The 
selectman held up his hands in horrified amaze- 
ment. 

“O Jacob, what have you been and done? 
D'you know’t you've broke the law? ‘at you're 
this very minnit a-goin’ agin the statoots of the 
State of Maine? I'm sorry, Jacob, but I must 
take you into custody!” 

Old Crosstree was for time dumb with won- 
der; but by-and-by, when he had asked old 
Makepeace what he meant, he gained all the in- 
formation in Daniel's power to give; and being a 
law-abiding citizen, and moreover, having a pro- 
found respect for the town fathers, he sadly 
partook of a hasty bite, and then accompanied 
the august potentate to the village, where they 
found the old justice of the borough toasting hie 
shins before his office fire. 

Of course, when once the subject matter of 
the arrest had been presented to the justice, the 
truth came out, and the obfuscated official found 
light. 











———_+o-—__-—_- 
ZULUS IN LONDON. 

Six Zulus, on exhibition in London, have been 
examined by Frank Buckland, the naturalist. 
He thus writes, in Lend and Water, of their ap- 
pearance and their method of fighting with 
spears: 


There are six young men, all in the very prime 
of life, sound in wind and limb, and ax active ax 
cats. They vary somewhat in color; all of them 
are black, but not jet-black. The hair is wool, 
in little tufts. 

Being a disciple of Lavater, I‘ read in their 
faces good-nature and a kindly dixposition, mixed 
with a peculiar feature not prevent in European 
faces, If improperly handled or offended, the 
features indicate instant revenge and merciless 
retaliation. 

These two characteristics came out well in 
their performances, Their dances were em- 
blematical of fighting, and victory to the death 
over enemies; whereas the representations of 
the marriage feast and their dinner-time outside 
their kraal, showed that they were socially good- 
natured, merry, happy people. 

I was amazed to see the natural, polite man- 
ner in which these Zulus bowed, and with a nat- 
ural politesse acknowledged the flowers that were 
presented to them by the ladies. 

They were most at home when throwing the 
assegai. These really are most fearful weapons; 
they are from four to five feet long, made of 
hard wood, and carry a blade or narrow spear 
of soft, puable iron about five inches long, eut- 
ting with both edges. 

When using the assegni they cause it to quiver 
in the hand in a peculiar manner before they 
throw it. This gives it an impetus; it flies 
through the air as quick and as silent as an ar- 
row from a bow, and it strikes the object with a 
peculiar sullen thud. 

Two ordinary targets as used at archery meet- 
ings were placed, one behind the other, against 
8 platform of boards. 

The Zulux have been taken round the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens. A good-looking young lady, re- 
lated to Mr. Trotman, of the refreshment de- 
partment, brought the chief some iced water 
The chief, Dingandaw, immediately wanted to 
buy her, and with seriousness asked how many 
cows her father would take for her. 
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A DAY AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 
The amount of work done by the President of 
the United States is enormons, and a great deal 
of it is aggravating labor. A writer in the 
Washington Stur sketches a day at the White 
Honse, and shows how the President is occupied 
by ten hours in the twenty-four: 


President Haves begins work shortly after nine 
o'clock in the morning. He then appears in the 
“President's room,” situated in the right wing 
of the White House. 

The President sits in a cane-seated chair at a 
polished table about fifteen feet long and five 
broad. His face is to the door. At left, 
near the wall, sits Webb Hayes. Back of the 
President sits Mr. Gustin, his stenographer. 
Around the room are chairs and one or two 
sofas, 

Although the President ix ready to receive 
callers at an early hour, he never finds the  visi- 
tom wi of Congress and the 
President's advisers walk past the doorkeeper 
withont showing their cards. 

Other visitors must first send in their cards by 
Charley Lafler, the doorkeeper. Sometimes 
there are as inany as twenty people in the room 
atatime. Members of Congress take their turn 
at tatking to the President in the order in which 
they enter the room, keeping the tally them- 
selves, The President indicates to the others 
when he is ready to hear them, 
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The interviews are short or long, generally the 
former. When the President desires to consult 
without interruption, with callers, they retire to 
the library adjoining. 

Everybody who calls is received except those 
upon business strictly pertaining to the different 
departments, such as minor appointments. The 
President positively refuses to hear applicants 
for such places, 

They are referred to the departments. It is 
his rule not to interfere in any appointinents in 
the departments. The people he receives during 
the day up to half-past two in the afternoon 
generally avet about 200. 

The number of people who call to “pay reg] 
and shake hands’’,is great and growing. They 
muinble something, seize the President’s hand 
and depart. It is a great thing for the principals 
of female seminaries in the adjoining States to 
bring on to Washington whole batteries of beauty 
and bring them to bear upon the President. 
Bridal parties are quite numerous. 

Another class of visitors are excursionists by 
the hundreds. These and large delegations are 
received inthe East Room. There are frequently 
As many as 500 people in one of these excur- 
sions. 

The member of Congress whose constituents 
they are arranges with the President for their 
reception, He gets them in line, and ns they 
file by the President the member introduces 
ench one, and makes lots of votes for the next 
time, 

The President is seldom able to join his family 
after dinner. Frequently the only time that he 
has with the family is before he goes to work in 
the morning, at lunch and at dinner. 


— ++ ~~ 








For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A SHAWL. 


My child, is it so strange indeed, 
‘This tale of the plague in the East, yon read,— 


‘This tale of how a soldier found 
A gleaming shaw! of silk, close-wound 


(And stained, perhaps, with twofold red,) 
Abont a dead man’s careless head? 


He took the treasure in his brenst 
To one he loved. You know the rest. 


If Russta shudders near and far, 
From peasant’s hut to throne of ‘Czar; 


If Germany bids an anned guard 
By sum and moon keep watch and ward 


Along her line, that they who fly 
From death—ah me !— 1 surely die,— 


This trouble for the world was all 
Wrapped in that soldier's sweetheart’s shawl, 


Take eare leat other lovers bring 
Some gift as weird in rose or ring. 
‘MBs. 





. M. B. Pratr. 
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HENRY CLAY AND THE GOAT. 


The following story of Henry Clay will doubt- 
less recall the man who caught a bear by the 
tail,—it was dangerous to hold on, but it was 
denth to let go: 


As Mr. Clay came out of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, one day, seeing a frightened woman in 
the street vainly trying to ward off the attacks 
of a sportive goat, he gallantly, in spite of his 
years and office, seized the goat by the horns. 

The woman thanked him warmly and sped 
hurriedly on. Mr. Clay would have liked to 
move on also, but the goat had its own views 
about the interference with his innocent amuse- 
ment, 

As soon as the woman's deliverer loosed his 
hold on the goat's horns, the animal rose majes- 
tically on his hind legs and prepared for 1 charge. 
In his own defence, Mr. Clay now took the ani- 
mal as before by the horns, and thus for a time 
they stood, while a crowd of street boys gathered 
about, immensely amused in the unusual spec- 
tacle of a senator and a goat pitted the one 
against the other in a public street. 

As long as Mr. Clay held the goat, all was 
well enough; but the moment the quadruped 
was free came a fresh preparation for a charge. 
Not 2 boy offered assistance; but after a while 
one ventnred to suggest, — 

“Throw the Billy down, sir.”” 

Mr, Clay at once accepted and adopted the re- 
port of that committee, and tripping the goat 
up, essayed to pass on. Before he could fairly 
turn any way, however, the goat was up in lofty 
preparation for a new charge, 

Mr. Clay gave his enemy the floor, or the 
pavement, once more, and, keeping him there, 
turned to his new adviser with the question, — 

“And what shall I do now?” 

“Cut and run, sir,"’ replied the lad. 








OUTWITTING A HIGHWAYMAN. 

A good story is told of how a bright fellow 
outwitted a highwayman, who demanded his 
me or his life: 








Tom Hills, sometime hintaman of the Old 
Surrey Honnds, was once sent to buy a fox in 
Leadenhall Market for service the next day. 

The commission was not at all to Tom’s liking: 
but obeving orders, he rode to town, got his fox, 
and putting him, securely strapped, legs upward, 
ina capacious pocket in his overcoat, turned his 
horse’s head homeward. 

Somewhere about midnight he reached Streat- 
ham Comimon, to be suddenly stopped with the 
familiar challenge, ‘Your money or your life!” 
iy money!” exclaimed Hills, “haven't 
got any; Tam only a servant; and you wouldn't 
take my life, surely?" 

The highwayman told him to look sharp, em- 
phasizing the injunction by pointing a pistol at 
the huntsman’s head. 

“Well, my man, I the latter, “we wont 
fall out. I want my life; so, as I've no money, 
Tsnppose you must have money's worth. You'll 
find something quite as good in my pocket here; 
80 pray help yourself.”” 























The robber's disengaged hand dived into 
Tom’s pocket instanter, and Master Reynard’s 
teeth closed as quickly upon it, causing the fel- 
low to yell in dismay, and drop pistol and reins; 
while Tom galloped off at his best e, leaving 
his unwelcome acquaintance to bandage his hand 
and digest his dixippointment at leisure. 
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THE DRUMMER BOY’S LAST REV- 
EILLE. 


A writer in the Christian tells a pathetic story 
of the boy who, while dying amid the dead and 
wounded on Chickamanga’s battle-field, beat his 
last call to duty: 


Suddenly, there rang out upon the scene of 
stillness the sound of a drum; long and loud, 
rolled out the morning reveille, startling both 
men and officers, coming, as it did, from the 
midst of where all was thought to be silent in 
death. 

The surgeon was sent to investigate. Far out 
among the dead he found a little druinmer-bor. 
Pale as the silent bodies around him, he lay, rext- 
ing wearily upon his drum. 

The surgeon anw at a glance that all would 
soon be over. Both legs had been broken by a 
shell, and from the mangled limbs the current 
of life was fast ebbing away. Strong man that 
he was, and used to death in all its various 
forma, he could not tell the boy that his suffer- 
ings would shortly end, and he turned away. 

Going back, he ested an officer to go and 
break the news. ‘The officer went to the boy, 
and placing his hand npon his shoulder, said,— 

“My boy, you are badly wounded, but you will 
be-better soon.” “ 

“I know it,” answered the boy. ‘‘All night 
long I have lain, and God only knows my suffer- 
ings through the long weary hours; but I prayed 
that He would let me live to see the morning 
sun, that I might once more beat the reveille to 
summons the men to duty, as I have so often 
done before, and He has answered my prayer.’” 

“God is very merciful,” kindly answered tho 
officer. 

“He is always good,” said the boy; “but I 
know what you mean by my being better soon, 
Lam going to die, but Iam not afraid of death.” 

“You area brave boy,” snid the officer, ‘but 
why are you not afraid to die?” S 

The boy placed his little trembling hand in his 
bosom and drew forth a small pocket-Bible. 

“My mother gave me this when I left home,” 
he answered. ‘‘She told me to read it every day, 
and I have done so. I know that Jesus ix wait- 
ing with open arms to receive me. That ix why 
Iam not afraid to die. I want you to carry it to 
her, and tell her that I have obeved her, and 
that I die without fear, only sorry that I could 
not once more see her dear face, and hear her 
kind, loving voice.’’ 
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TRIED TO RAISE TEN CENTS. 
“Beggars shouldn't be choosers,"’ the proverb 
says. But they do choose their own ways of 
begging, and some of these ways are quite orig- 
inal,—more so than successful in the following 
ease, Saya a New York paper: 


The other evening, while people were on their 
way home from business through a rather un- 
frequented part of the city, some man yelled 
from a hovel with might and main,— 

“Help! help!” 

Everybody seemed frightened, but no one 
ventured to rescue the man. 

“Help! help! help!’ flonted through the air 
more wildly than ever, 

“T guess some one is trying to murder him,’” 
suggested one, 

“Perhaps it’s a fuee fight,” said another. 

“Or his wife may be ting him,” put Ina 





ird, 

“Help! help! Wont some one help me?” 

“Who will follow if I'll lead the way?” shout- 
ed a pedestrian. 

“I will!” shonted several. 

“Then come ahead,’’ said the leader, as he 
made a start. 

The rest followed, and they soon arrived at 
the house, rushed through the hallway and up 
stairs, and stopped at the door of the room from 
which the screams came. 

“Help! help! help!"’ shonted the inmate. 

“Hurry up before he is killed!’ shouted the 
crowd, in excited tones, 

Then they opened the door, for it was not 
locked, and found a man calmly smoking a pipe. 

“Who was shouting for help?’ asked the 
leader. 

“I was,” replied the individual, removing the 
pipe from his mouth, and blowing a cloud of 
smoke in the air. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing in particular 

“Then what help do you want?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. “I just want some one to 
help me raise ten cents to get something to eat 
with, If I beg on the street, I'll be arrested. so 
T solicit from here. Will you give me the ten?” 

The crowd filed out like a lot of sheep. 


eka RSS 


DIDN’T ENVY HIM. 


On High Street, a boy of ten, richly dressed, 
sat on the steps eating an orange, and a boy 
with a cart-load of picked-up wood stood across 
the street looking at him. The contrast wa 
very great, and a pedestrian who saw the sitna- 
tion said to the poor boy: 

“That chap over there is pretty well fixed, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” wax the brief reply. 

There was a minute of silence, and then the 
boy with the cart started up his load, saying,— 

“But don’t care a cent about it,—he, has to 


eat. with a fork and say ‘yes ma'am’ to every- 
body,” 4 
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For the Companion. 
GOING TO LAKE ERIE. 


“Some day we’ll drive over to Lake Erie,” papa 
had said several times, and Johnny and Nan- 
nie had their little hearty full of expectation, 
and wished that each day might turn out to be 
“some day.” 

A straight road running three miles north led 
to the very shore of grand old Lake Erie, but 
every time grandpa’s horse was “hitched up” 
there would be some errand to be done over at 
the village, which Iay in just the other direc- 
tion, two miles south. 

“Just a few little houses and some stores!” 
said Johnny, disconsolately. ‘What makes ’em 
always want to go there? I should think they'd 
always want to go to Lake Erie and pick up peb- 
bles.” 

‘** Ant to go to Lake Ee-wie and pick up peb- 
bles,”’ echoed little Nan, and everybody said 
they should go sometime, but still the days 
slipped by. 

There was a big gravel-bank in the clover- 
field opposite grandpa’s house, and one morning 
the children took their pails and shovels and 
went over there to dig. 

Grandma gave them each a little lunch to 
carry with them, and everything seemed so sat- 
isfactorily settled for at least two hours’ enter- 
tainment, that papa went to write letters, and 
mamma lay down for a nap. 

Had she been asleep? where was she? who 
was that calling? She started up to listen. It 
was grandpa speaking loudly at the foot of the 
stains. 

“Mary, do you know where those children 
are? They're nigh half a mile up the road, 
walking north!’’ 

Mamma ran down to the door and looked. 
She could see the two little figures,—Oh, how 
little they did look so far off! but anybody could 
recognize Johnny’s straw hat and Nan’s light 
apron. 

Side by side, they trudged steadily away, two 
tiny pilgrims, almost out of sight. Grandpa 
shaded his eyes to watch them, grandma stood 
close beside him, and al! the aunts came crowd- 
ing excitedly to the door. There was a chorus 
of voices: 

“What shall you do?’ 
‘Shall we run after them?” 
up the horse?’” 

“No, don’t run after them,’ said mamma, 
“The road is straight; they can’t get lost, and 
they'll soon turn back. It is a real adventure to 
them; they think they are doing something 
wonderful; don’t let us spoil it.’’ 

By this time the little wayfarers had passed 
Mr. Tallman’s house in the distance, and were 
fairly out of sight. Papa began to walk towards 
the gate, and grandpa towards the stable, while 
mamma and the aunts still watched from the 
porch. 

“Tee them!’’ said mamma, five minutes later, 
as two minute figures reappeared in sight, far, far 
away, but homeward bound—the straw hat and 
the light apron still easy to recognize. 

Nearer they came, and nearer, hand in hand, 
choosing their path among the tall weeds and 
flowers by the roadside. Everybody was watch- 
ing and waiting to hail the small, tired travellers, 
when suddenly, about twenty rods from the 
house, such a sound of screaming and crying 
arose, that mamma, in terror, flew up the road 
to meet her darlings. 

“What is it? What is it?’ she cried, catching 
Baby Nan up in her arms, for it was Nan who 
cried loudest. 

‘A bumble-bee!” explained Johnny. ‘There 
was a bumble-bee on a flower, and it stang baby 
three times, on her leg and her finger. I saw it, 
and I tried to drive it off.” 

Oh, how Nannie cried! The whole household 
met her with love and pity; grandma found soft 
linen, the aunts mixed saleratus water, and pa- 
pa rode her on his shoulder till she felt better in 
her mind and stopped sobbing. 

“Where in the world were you going?” asked 
grandpa. 

“To Lake Erie,’’ said Johnny, manfally; “we 
were going to dig in the sand and get pebbles.” 

“Well, why didn’t you keep on till you got 
there?’ 





“What shall we do?” 
“Would you hitch 
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Juhuny, honest as the day; and then he coaxed 
baby off to the workshop to crack butternuts. 

The very next plensant day the thing was 
done, that ought to have been done before. 
Papa “hitched up’’ the horse, put mamma, 
Johnny aud Nan into the carringe, and away 
they drove, up the north road, to the broad, 
white, sandy shore of Lake Erie, where the 
waves dashed up almost with a surf, and the 
waters stretched far away, with no shore in 
sight, like the ocean. 

“Oh, why have we not been here before!’ 
sighed mamma, thinking how little of their visit 
now remained. 

But the children, forgetting all else in the 
present, ran up and down in delight, filled their 
pails, and built forts, aud gathered quantities of 
the roundest, smoothest, prettiest pebbles you 
ever saw. 

“Here is a milky-white one, shaped just like 
a bean!” shouted Johuny. Sure enough it was, 
and there were several mure of them, as if some 





wonderful crystal bean-stalk grew under the 
water, whose pods had broken, and let these 
beauties wash to shore. 

“Here my ’ittle pebble pennies!"’ cried Nannie, 
coming with a handful of tiny round thin ones. 
Then there were rich brown oval ones, flat and 
smooth, that the children gathered to have for 
little hearth-stones when they built houses. 

“Now, I'm going periwinkling!”’ said Johnny, 
who had already found three daitny little pointed 
shells. So he strolled along the water's edge, 
hunting for the pretty periwinkles, till he had a 
pocketful. 

If it could only have lasted longer! But the 
hours slip so fast, and everything comes to an 
end. 

Still, Johnny and Nan have brought all the 
pretty pebbles back with them to their city 
home, for winter playthings, and vivid in their 
minds will ever be the memory of Lake Erie, 
and of the bumble-bee. 

Mary L. B. Branca. 
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For the Companion. 
MARGIE’S DOLL. 








Denr little Margie sits under a tree, 

Sewing away like a sweet buay Lee. 

No time for a frolic with butterflies light, 

No time for a chase with the sunbeams so bright. 

She is making a dress for the dolly beside her, x 

And ob! how the seams and the ruffles have tried 
her! 

But little Miss Dollie is going away, 

And sweet Mamma Margie has no time for play. 


But she talks as she sews. ‘Oh! it does seem to me 
‘That I can't let you go! But then, dolly, you see 
That poor little child that we met, you and I, 
Yesterday with mamma. Why, it moat made me cry 
To look at her even. She was too sick to talk 

And her back was so lame that it hurt her to walk. 
And it’s dreadful to think of her sitting all day 
Without even a dolly with which she can play! 


“So I'm going to surprise her. How glad she will be 
When you go to her, dolly, n present from me! 
You sit there and smile, and you'll smile just the 
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same 
For the Companion. 
DOUBLE Vv. 
“It’s tome! It’s to me!” said Genie, reading 


the address on the small box left at the door by 
the “expressman.”” 

“Cut the cord quick, mother!” 

The cord was cut, and the paper wrapping 
taken off the box, when her mother's eye de- 
tected a slight motion, as if one corner of the 
box-lid was slowly pushing up to give something 
a breath of air. 

“Iam afraid we bave a traveller here who 
wants to get in without knocking,” said Genie’s 
mother, carefully lifting the cover of the box. 

“Oh, oh! the ugly, pretty thing!” exclaimed 
Genie. 

The “‘ugly, pretty thing’ was a little turtle. 
His shell was about the size of a silver dollar. 

“He has hada long journey, shut up so tight,” 
said Genie’s mother, as she shook the turtle out 
carefully into a basin of water, where he floun- 
dered and swam, and seemed quite at home. 

“Oh, how pretty he is under!” exclaimed Ge- 
nie, turning him on his back with a little stick. 
“Two green V’s on a yellow ground. I mean 
to call him ‘Double V.’"" 

And so this is the name of Genie’s turtle, that 
travelled ‘‘alone in the dark, without any lunch,’’ 
all the way from Kansas, where he was born, 
and where he has consins very much like him- 





“We thought we hadn’t better,” auswered 


self, only they have xearlet V's instead of yellow. 





When another mamma gives to you a new name. 

I ahould think you'd feel sorry for going away. 

I'm sure I shall miss you whenever I play, 

Bat I will not be selfish, dear dolly; 0 

When I finish this rufe—oh dear! you inust go! 

“T think I won't hurry; it’s nice as can be 

To be sitting together here under this tree; 

And yon are behaving so nicely to-day, 

Sitting quietly and listening to all that I say. 

O dolly, you darling! when you know Lam sul, 

Why do you keep ailing, ax though you were glad? 

“TH put in your pocket a shiny new penny; 

Most likely your sick new mamma won't have any; 

And I'll write her a message, too, only to say 

That you were a present on my last birthday. 

‘There now! I'm most through with this dear little 
dress; 

hope you won't tear it. Why, dolly, I guess 

That one of us feels nearly ready to ery; 

Perhaps it is you,—for it shall not be I! 


Double V’s head is green, striped, and dashed 
with yellow lines; his eyes are jet black. There 
are two vermilion spots un his head, one each 
side, just back of his eyes, and a very small red 
spot between these, on the top of his head. 

The upper part of his shell is green, edged all 
around with small scallops of yellow. It is reg- 
warly marked off with lines of black and yellow. 

“His tail is another ‘double V,’”’ said Genie, 
after watching him a while longer. It was light 
yellow, and shaded by a green V on the top. 

“Does this kind ever grow into the tortofse- 
shel! turtle, that combs, and sleeve-buttons, and 
things are made of?” asked Genie. 

“No; there is only one kind of turtle whose 
shell is used in that way. It is called the 
‘hawk’s-bill turtle.’ Its shell is almost trans- 
parent, and beautifully-colored. 

“How do they put the gold in, like the gold 
stars in the balls of Aunt Mary’s comb?’ 

‘The shell is put in boiling water until it be- 
comes soft. Then the gold can be put upon it, 
and it is pressed In moulds and polished.”’ 

“Well, my turtle is pretty enough to have gold 
stars pressed into his shell,’’ said Genie, ‘“‘but 
I'd rather have him sailing around in the water 
and enjoying himself. And then, if he gets 
tired, and feels as if he Was in prison, we can 
just take him to the sand-bar, and let him slip 
off into the river. But I sha’n’t let you go just 


“lidge, wo says Cass. 





yet. Double V.”” IPB 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
A BEE-HIVE. 


Take B froma piece of wood, and leave tuft of hair; 

Take B from clear, shining, leaving what's ‘fair 
and square;” 

Take B from a shrub, and leave an extent; 

Take B froin a brute, and you leave Orient; 

Take B from an escort, French for water you leave; 

Take B from Irish speech, and leave what will 
thieve; 

Take B from the border, and leave skating place; 

Take B from support, and leave u close chase; 

Take B from cheek color, and leave full of juice; 

‘Take B from quite lively, and leave what may lose; 

Take B from a gap, leaving take from the hand; 

Take B from young chickens, leaving measure for 


nd; 
Take B from an inlet, and leave what means yes; 
Take B from qaite naked, leaving verb you may 


ERs; 

Take B from a soldier's house, leaving a drink; 

Take B from quite wide, leaving wide path, [ think. 
LG. 


2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 


Diagonals. 
Read me from right to left, a fruit you'll see; 
From left to right, another fruit ‘twill be. 
Cross Words. 
My Jirat the rake and pitchfork know; 
My nez/ is often worn for stow; 
ly dhird for holding fruit is prime; 
My fourth a period of time; 
My jth is round and rolling ever, 
And yet we see its motion never. 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead n girl's name, and leave to exist. 

Behead an adjective’ ucaning tidy, and leave an 
action. 

Behead a fruit, and leave a part of the head. 

Behead a season, and leave to bury. 

Rehead a story, and leave a kind of liquor. 

Behead an animal, and leave a verb. 

Rehead a number, and leave a possessive pronoun. 

Behead to pause, and leave a toy. 


4. 
LETTER FROM A YOUNG COOK CONTAIXING TWEN- 
TY-FIVE HIDDEN CONDIMENTS. 

DEAR Ma,—Certainly I may now write to you, a8 
a foueral success has crowned iny culinary efforts. 
Alter your tone of criticism now, and illuminate 
your face with a «mile—or must arduoun labor be 
denied even so small a reward? All next smumer 
savory viands shall grace our table, even to the pud- 
sing Frederic loves so well, which he came across 
in that aristocratic inn among the mountains. 

That bush in the garden fence corner is n pepper- 

I am intending to trim it up 
nicely as a companion tree to the pig-nut Meggie set 
out last fall. Little Master Basil Castlemon peeled 
the bark partially from the pig-nut last week, and 
cut down agrape-vine. Gardens are notatall places 
for youngsters, and had [ caught him in my grasp, f 
certainly should have taught him where to range. 
Peeling shade-trees ix great sport for the only son of 
avicar. Away with such an idea! It is not worth 
a penny. Royal heart has the old vicar, but his son 
will need changing erelong, I think, 

Mlave you seen those Aldine Inndscapes by Harry 
Fenn? Elegant, aren't they? Then there's a view 
of the Mosque of Omar. Jo. Ramsay is copying it 
in crayon. [don't know which will get to drawing 
first, Frederic or I. Andersonville Prison is the 
picture I shall copy. 

Good-by, and may balmy sleep visit your conch 
with pleasant dreams, Your affectionate 

Dorotiy MELIssa. 





ILLUSTRATED RERUB, 





Often worn by ladies. 


6. 
RIDDLES. 
Your eyes have always done, if good, 
A picture or a view, 
A trap to catch unlucky fish. 
Now don’t you wish you knew? 


I'm of every sort, and shape, and size; 
I'm atree, ma blow. Now name me, ye wise. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Dove, Teal, Crow, Swan, Ostrich, Emu, Knob, 
Long, Daw. Owl. 

2. Te is pride (pried). 

3. Rood, door, odor. Care, acre, race. Teem, 
meet, metre. Peat, taper pate. Pean, pane, nape. 
Acme, came, mace. Pare, pear, reap. Elva, lave, 
vale. Lead, dale, deal. Spear, spare, reaps, pares, 


pears. 
4, Fizz (pliz), pop, rattle, erack (in the wall). 
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Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 























CAUTIONS IN EATING. 
1. Of course, don’t eat too much. The digestive 


fluids are limited in quantity. All above enough is 
undigested, irritating and weakening the system, 
and often causing paralysis of the brain by drawing 
on the nervous force more rapidly than it is gener- 
ated. 

2. Don't eat between meals. The stomach must 
rest, or it will sooner or later break down. Even 
the heart has to rest between the beats. 

3. Don’t eat a full meal when exhausted. The 
stomach is as weak as the rest of the body. 

4. Don’t take a lunch at noon, and eat heartily at 
night. The whole digestive system needs to share 
in the rest and recuperation of sleep. Besides, the 
tendency is to put a fall meal into a weakened 
stomach. 

5. Don’t substitute stimulus for food,—like many 
women who do half a day's work on strong coffee or 
tea. As well, in the case of a horse, substitute the 
whip for oats. 

6. Don’t have a daily monotony of dishes. Varie- 
ty is necessary for relish, and relish is necessary to 
good digestion. 

7. Don’t eat blindly. There can be nothing in 
the body—muscles, membranes, bones, nerves, brain 
—which is notin our food. One article furnishes 
one or more elements, and another others. We 
could starve on fine flour. Some articles do not 
nourish, but only warm. 

8. Eat according to the season,—one-third less in 
summer than in winter. In the latter season, fat 
meat, sugar and starch, are appropriate, as being 
heat-makers; in the former, milk, vegetables, and 
every variety of ripe fruit. 

9, Eat with cheer. Cheer promotes digestion; 
care, fret and passion arrest it. Lively chat, racy 
anecdotes, and innocent] gossip, are better than Hal- 
ford sauce. 
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THEIR FIRST PEEP INTO A MIRROR. 
Possibly we should not all be as frank to own our 
deformities as these poor heathen were even if we 
could 
“See oursels a3 ithers see us.” 
A Christian lady in Siam relates the following in 


hildren’s Work for Children”: 









A few weeks ago a company of Siamese women 
caine to see me and to look at ny house. ‘They coi 
sider it a great treat if I invite them through n 
rooms and let them look at my bed, my tables, my 
chairs, my pictures and nicknacks, and especially if 
they can get a look at themselves in the mirror on 
the bureau. 

One or two of those who came had been here be- 
fore, and they were telling of how they looked in 
the glass till the others were all anxious to see, too, 
so they gathered in a crowd and stood before the 
mirror. 

One quick look, and then a surprised, startled 
ery, and some of them hid their faces, others jumped 
away, and some looked about to see who was really 
there. They had never seen themselves before, and 
did not know how miserable they looked with their 
black teeth and half-naked bodies. They drew their 
scarfs over their breasts, and tried to hide from the 
sight of themselves. 

One turned to me and said, we are very hateful- 
looking, don't you think so?” I did not tell them I 
had always thought so, but I said, “Now, sinc 
know how you look, is it any wonder that we al 
tell you to wear more clothes and to quit chewing 
betel?” 
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IN CASE OF ACCIDENTS. 
Professor W' 
in case of accidents: 
For dust in the e 





ler gives these short rules for action 






avoid rubbing; dash water 
into them. Remov nders, ete., with the round 
point of a lead pencil. Remove insects from the 
ear by tepid water; never put a hard instrument 
into the ear. Tf an artery Ja cut, compress above 
the wound; if a vein is cut, compress below. 

If choked, get upon all’ fours and cough, For 
light burns, dip the part in cold wat if the skin 
is destroyed, cover with varnish, Smother a fire 
with carpets, etc.; water will often spread burning 
























oil and increase the danger. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Before passing through smoke, take a full breath, 
and then stoop low; but if carbon is suspected, walk 
erect. Suck poison wounds, unless your mouth is 
sore; enlarge the wound, or, better, cut out the 

without delay. Hoid the wounded part as 
long as can be borne to a hot coal, or end of a cigar. 

In case of poisoning, excite vomiting by tickling 
the throat by water or mustard. For acid poisons, 
give alkalies; in case of opium poison, give strong 
coffee, and keep moving. If in water, Font onthe 
back, with the nose ind mouth projecting. For 
apoplexy, raise the head and body; for fainting, lay 
the person flat. 

es: 


“STAMPS TO TRAVEL.” 
“Trifler” tells in the Boston Jownal how he once 
noticed life’s hard realities obtrude on love’s young 
dream: 


It was midnight when Buffalo was reached, and 
soon after the train halted there entered the sleep- 
ing-car a blooming pair, to whom evidently some 
clergyman had but just pronounced the words 
which made them one. They were clearly from 
some rural place, and had come into Buffalo to take 
the train for the inevitable tour. 

‘The groom was arrayed in a vest of startling pat- 
tern, and in coat and pantaloons of unwonted 
broadcloth, and his hands were Jousely enveloped 
in gloves which were a couple of sizes too large for 
him, as if they had been purchased with a view to 
all possible contingencies of growth. The bride 
was resplendent in the accumulated finery dear to 
the rustic mind on such important occasions. 

The pair, with the aid of the porter, found a sec- 
tion which chanced to be opposite that occupied by 
the “Trifler.” Soon the condnetor of the car came 
around to collect the money for the berth. His 
statement of the price elicited a smothered ejacula- 
tion from the groom, but the money was paid. 

Then, as the conductor disappeared, the groom 
was heard to remark to his beloved in tones of deep 
and painful emotion, “I tell you what, Maria, if 
takes stamps to travel.” Thus ‘early had’ the hard 
realities of life intruded upon them. 
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A DISGUSTED CANARY. 


An exchange tells the following anecdote of a ca- 
nary which was a total abstaine: 








Mary Moore has a pet canary bird, which has been 
trained to many pretty ways. Every day at meal- 
times Mary opens the cage door, and Dick flies out 
and lights upon her shoulder, where he stays until 
the meal is over. 

He has been taught that he must be qnite still 
while Mr. Moore asks a blessing on their food; so, 
unless he comes at once when the cage door is opened, 
he waits in silence until the blessing is over. 

Once fairly perched on Mary’s shoulder, he ex- 
pects a taste of everything she eats, and whenever 
she drinks, she holds up to him a spoonful of tea or 
coffee, which he sips as if he liked it. 

One day Mary was ill and faint. The doctor or- 
dered brandy and water to revive her, and when she 
tasted it, Dick, as usual, called for his share. 

He laid his head against her face, peeped and 
coaxed, till, just for fun, she held up the spoon to 
his beak; but no sooner had Dick tasted the brandy 
than he flew into a violent passion, shook his he: 
stamped his feet, and beat his wings, scolding sharply 
all the time. 

‘Then, in disgust, he flew back into his cage, and 
would neither come out nor notice Mary again all 


day. 
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THOUGHTLESS MISCHIEF. 
‘The following incident should warn boys and girls 
that their thoughtless fun may do much injury: 


A female elephant at the Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens died last Thursday from an illness which 
set in the day after the Fourth, and whose cause was 
aiystery tothe keepers. A post morfem examina- 
tion showed, however, that the animal had taken 
into her stomach a large quantity of pebble-stones, 
sticks, wads of paper, and peanut-bags enclosing 
dirt, Which indigestible substances andoubtedly 
caused her death. It is considered certain, too, that 
mischievous children had taken advantage of the 
poor creature's fondness for candy, cake, etc., to 
toss these articles down her throat on the Fourth, 
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A WOUNDED EAGLE. 


The tenacity of life which marks an eagle, and its 
power of endurance, are illustrated by the following: 


A dead African eagle was lately found at Maina, 
on the southern Greek coast. On examining the 
bird, an iron-headed arrow, over a foot long, was 
found transfixed under one of the wings. Evident- 
ly, the eagle had been f 
by some native, and had borne the arrow in its bo 
in its long flight over the Mediterranean until it fell 
dead from exhaustion on touching land at Maina. 
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+ 
FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. 
An extraordinary case of fright occurred the 
other day at the depot in Frankfort, Ky.: 


ne very much 
around whieh 


A horse which was ridden be 
alarmed as it approached the tr 
there was unusual commotion 4 and 
his fright was increased as he was urged forward by 
his rider, when just at that moment there was an 
unearthly screech from the engine, and the horse 
sprang back a few steps, fell, and was dead in an 
instant. 
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NT OF TIME.” 


rend an essay entitled, 
mi Her composition was 
‘ime wasted is existence; used, 
she purchased eight ounces 
ades and commenced work- 


“EMPLOYM 
A young lady grad 
“Employment of 1 
based on the text, 
is life.” The next day 
of zephyr of different sl 
ing a sky-blue dog with sea-green ears and a pink 
tail on a piece of yellow canv: She expects to 
have it done by next Christmas. 
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+ 
A POSER. 


Serqeant-Major—“Now, Private Smith, you know 
very well none but'officers and non-commis- 
ned officers are allowed to walk across this 
ass.” 
Private Smith—“But, Serge: 
tain Graham 
Sergeant. 
the 
Purch. 











nt-Major, T've Cap- 











sir! Show me 
w'in to me, sir.”'— 





A HUMOROUS apoth yin Boston exposes a ¢ 
of soap in his shop-window, with the pertinent in- 
scription, “Cheaper than dirt.” 














Robust and blooming health in Hop Bitters,and 
no fainily can afford to be without them. {Com. 


An invention of inestimable value asa beautifier 
has at length been perfected, in mask form, and {s to be 
worn at night. While being perfectly harmless, and easily 
applied, it secures to the wearer a blooming and faultless 
complexion. For descriptive treatise containing full par- 
ticulars, address The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, 

New York. (Communtcated. 
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TAMP ALBUM. No.1,Flexible Covers,25c, 

3 rd Covers (containing catalogue), 50c. 125 
mixed with each. 8 vai Se. 225 mixed and lists, 
15c and stamp. Model dlerhill Centre, Vt. 








Alesinen to take general State Agencies. 
‘alary and expenses paid. TRIUMPH 
" 116 Monroe St., Chicago, I 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
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THE POPE M'F'G CO.,, 


&4 Simmer Street, Boston, Mass, 


103 PIECES MUSIC. $1.00. 


Every number of Musical Hours contains 12 vocal 
and instrmmental pieces by the best composers, All new 
and popular. We send it8 months (96 pieces) and 7 from 
Pinafore for $1. G. W. RICHARDSON & CO..37 Temple 
Over 8000 Companion readers hiave it, 


CIRCULARS 
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BANKRUPT SALE ¢'necsinien Bar 


short ime in fine Embossed Pictures, 

Chromos, recently purchased by nsit forced sale, 

ge containing 250 beautiful pictures, with cat- 

100 large elegant pictures, 25e, Agents 

and dealers snp} tuumpstaken. ST,NICHOLAS 

Publishing 80 Bi treet, New York, 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

ans have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 


Physi 
ized Phosphates, curing all formsof nervonsdiseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat gern, For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 
CROSBY, Chemist, 

666 Sixth Ave., N. Ys 


ure orders for our 
pringfield, M 























~ POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


THE WONDERFUL CURATIVE. 


An Internal and External Remedy, to Re- 
lieve Pain, Remove Soreness, Hasten Heal- 
ing, Prevent and Subdue Inflammation, Quiet 
Nervousness, Arrest Internal and External 
Bleeding, &c. 

The many testimonials which are constantly 
being received of marvellous cures performed by 
this old and tried remedy, show that the esteem 
in which it has been held by all classes for the 
past thirty-seven years not abated. 

The skill gained by experience in selecting the 
able components, 
w nts the company in claiming for POND’S 
EXTRACT purity, strength and curative prop- 
erties not attained by or found in any other rem- 
edy. 

While we do not claim Ponp’s Extract to be 
a Panacea, we maintain that for the many di 
eases to which it is adapted it is a cure beyond 
all question, and is a specific for all forms of 
Inflammation and Hemorrh S 


NMATION oF PAIN exists it isa com 
OF THE LuNGs, Stomach, N 
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1A, LUMB 
ACHE, TOOTH! 


satisfaction, 

Do not be induced to tak 
will be disappointed. Se a 
Trade-Mark wrapper on the Dottle, and name below in 
the glass. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


and 1: of Pond's Extract nd of 
1g, WH be sent free on appheation to 
nw York. 





ny other preparation, or you 
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For Beanty of Saving 
liness, Durabili apness. Unequaled. 
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MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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MUSIC BOOKS FOR AUTUMN. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. have during the summer been 
preparing for a vigorous Singing-Book campaign, and are 
now prepared to announce a few riew books, by writers of 


the first ability. 
($9 per dozen), by 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP 2: dos 


designed for Choirs, Singing Classesand Conventions. 


THE TEMPLE 


and Choirs. 
(35 cts.), by Rev. S. a. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY ney Pr er ine bent 


collections of Gospel Songs ever put together, and will 
be largely used in all kinds of meetings. 








($9 per dozen), by W. O, PeRxixs, 
is for Singing Classes, Conventions 





JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD OF HAR- 
MONY ($b, 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD OF THOR- 
OUGH BASS ($1), 

are very perfect Instruction Books for learning to play 

and compose chord music. 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD ($150), by L. 
0. Exesox, is a new and superior book for cultivat- 
ing the voice. : 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





‘J. ESTEY & CO. 


| BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
| (> Send for Illustrated Catalogues 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen'l Agents, 
| 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
GaP> end tor Catulogne, 














‘THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


for September, now ready. Commences asplendid new 
story entitled “Cross Purposes.” The September part 
also contains an Immense Colored Fashion Pan- 
orama of Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, and 
| Gigantic Supplement over one yard square, with 
| over 75 figures, illustrating all the latest Fashions 
from Paris, with full-size patterns for eutting out. 
The Supplements alone are worth more than 
| the price of the “Journal.” 

Sold everywhere, Mailed for 35 cents. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
(Formerly the Willmer & Rogers News Company,) 
= 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
$126 


AT OFFER |! Srasans Bravos 
‘ards, dl 


wards; PIANOS 
26 npw: not used a year, gt as new; 
warranted. NEW PIANOS and ORGANS at 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW 
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WArens 
40 East 14th Street, N.Y. P.O. Boxy 
THE 


MARVELLOUS ORGUINETTE. 


Just the thing for the Country 


Excellent in Tone. 
Unique in Design, 
, x Perfectly Simple in Principle. 
Strong in Construction, 
Durable in Every Parts 
Perfect in Execution. 
Plays all the Latest 
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Adar BEATTY, Washingto: 

I A TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS, 
MUNN & CO..37 Park Row, New York, Proprietors 

of the SciesTivic AMERICAN, ‘Thirty-four years’ experl- 

ence as Solicitors of Patents, Hand-book on Patents, 


with full directions and advice, sent free. 
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For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW’S GOLD. 
By J.T. Trowbridge. 

In Two Cuaprters.—CuapP. IL, 

Before going farther, I ought 
to give my reasons for think- 
ing that Worth, the American, 
and not the Irishman, Crow- 
ley, carried off my mother's 
little treasure. 

It will be remembered that 
he was first at the wall, which 
he examined, and then went 
that Crowley then ar- 
rived with a wheelbarrow-load 
of tools and materials, and 
that he had commenced work 
when Worth returned. 

Thus it appeared that each 
might have had an opportunity 
to tnke the gold hidden in the 
eayity of the wall, without the 
other's knowledge. 

But why had Worth gone 
away after making the exami- 
nation? He had in fact been 
sent there, not especially to 
make an examination, but to 
begin work on the wall. He 
began, in fact,— my mother 
could testify to that, for she 
heard the stones rattle,—but 
suddenly stopped, and wetit 
off. What for? 

I did not think our lawyer 
had sufficiently considered that 
circumstance. He had too read- 
ily accepted Worth’s explana- 
tion, that he had just stepped 
out to smoke his pipe, while 
waiting for Crowley. 

His house was not far from 
ours, and he might have had 
time to carry home the gold 
and return during his brief absence, 

If his object had been simply to smoke his 
pipe, he need not have gone out of our back 
yard, 

But this was only one circumstance against 
him, and a trifling one, perhaps. 

Something more to the purpose I discovered in 
conversing with the two men’s fellow-workmen. 

The lawyer's suspicions had been diverted 
from Worth and fixed upon Crowley, as has 
been stated, by their manner of spenking of 
each other. Worth had used very temperate 
and even charitable language regarding Crow- 
ley; while Crowley declared that he ‘would 
not trust Worth with his old pipe,"—that if 
Worth had a chance to steal the gold, “‘of course 
he stole it.”” 

Lthought, with Lawyer Walsh, that Crowley 
was (oo eager to denounce his companion as a 
thief. But when I learned more about them, 
that matter appeared in a different light, 

It seemed that there had long existed a strong 
feeling of jealousy and dislike between the two 
men, and. that they never missed a chance to 
speak ill of each other. 

Crowley, then, in abusing Worth, had merely 
indulged in his customary language regarding 
him. But Worth had changed his tune, in 
gpeaking of Crowley. 

If his design had been to pass for a kind, can- 
did, innocent man, he had certainly succeeded 
with the lawyer. 

T could not tell, as we walked along, how 
much weight these arguments of mine had with 
Mr. Walsh and the officers, 

They smiled rather incredulously. That was 
natural enough; old hends do not like to admit 
that younger and less experienced ones can 
teach them anything at their own trade. 

From Crowley’s house we proceeded directly 
to Worth’s, where we met with « different re- 
ception, 

















THE W1DUW'S GOLD. 


Mrs. Worth was very much a lady. She saw 
at once the reasonableness of the proceeding 
when it was explained to her; she did not wish 
to look at our search-warrant, but smilingly 
threw open her door to our little party. 

I, who watched everything closely, and was 
perhaps foolishly suspicious, thought that she 
was a trifle too self-possessed and obliging. 
And, overflowingly polite as she was, I believed 
I detected a certain nervousness in the muscles 
about her mouth. 

What I observed was not inconsistent with 
the idea of her innocence. Yet as I looked at 
her, I said to myself,— 

“Madam, you are acting a part!” 

The only other inmate of the house besides 
herself, at the time, was a big black dog. From 
the mat in the entry, where he lay, he growled 
savagely at us. nS 

“Get away, Tiger!’ Mrs. Worth commanded 
him, sharply. And as he slunk away with an 
angry snarl, she said to Mr. Walsh, “Tiger is 
cross, but he never bites. Walk right in.” 

We wiped our feet as we entered. I was the 
last. Tiger stole back and growled at me; then, 
after I had passed, coiled himself up on the mat 
again. 

We were first shown into a neat little sitting- 
room, where there were three or four cane-seated 
chairs, and one hair-cloth-covered rocking-chair. 
This she offered to Mr. Walsh, urging him in 
the politest manner to sit down. He declined. 

“You'd better be seated,”’ she insisted. ‘I 
suppose it will take some time to make a thor- 
ough search. Will you begin with the clock? 
Or the book-case? I suppose you would like to 
look under the carpet; and perhaps under the 
floor. You take the ensy chair, won’t you?” 

She turned smilingly to me. So I sat down 
and made myself comfortable while the room 
was looked through. 

Havluy satisfied themselves, from the collec- 


tion of ancient dust about the sunken heads of 
the rusty. carpet-tacks, that the floor of that 
room, at least, had not been recently disturbed, 
and examined the walls and the furniture, even 
turning over and thumping the seat of the rock- 
ing-chair I had been sitting in, the officers 
passed on to other parts of the house. 

Mr. Walsh paused to apologize once more to 
her for the trouble we were making. 

“O, don’t speak of it!’ she replied. “It’s 2 
satisfaction to ua to have everything searched. 
I would turn the house inside out for you, if I 
conld. As long as a shadow of suspicion rests 
on my husband, I beg of you to, keep on! I 
want his good name to be cleared,’’ 

She went with us, opening doors, and explain- 
ing everything. 

In the cellar were barrels of ashes, which the 
officers thought it would be necessary to have 
carried ont and sifted. 

“Certainly,”’ she said. “Or you can empty 
them right here. I think you can easily find 
out if there is gold in them.” 

She showed this obliging disposition at every 
turn; and that enabled us to finish the search 
before dark. 

Although the house was larger than the Irish- 
man’s, it took us but a little longer time to go 
through it. 

At last there seemed but one point left to be 
considered. 

The Irishman’s wife had been so dressed that 
it would hardly have been possible for her to 
have seven hundred dollars in gold concealed 
about her person, But Mrs, Worth wore hoops. 

She did not wait for any of us to allude to 
this circumstance. 

“You haven't searched me,” she laughed. 

“No, ma'am,” said Mr. Walsh. ‘‘We thonght 
we might have to call in the wife of one of there 
officers; but I don’t think it necessary.”” 

“Of course it is necessary,” she declared. 
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“Dont cut that mat!" she repeated. 
do? —- 

“What—if L do?" 1 said, 
for | must“own that I, too, w 

“Tl set the dog on you,” 
ger!” 

The dog aprang to her side with a grow], 

“In that case,’ [ said. “IT shall have to call 
back the officers, who are waiting for me on the 
corner."" 

Indeed, 1 had whispered to Mr. Walsh, just 
before he went outs that I believed I had found 
a clew to the money, and asked him to leave me 
alone with the woman and wait for me a few 
minutes, 

He had consented, simply beeause he was my 
mother’s lawyer; for it was plain to be seen that 
he had not a particle of faith in my being able 
to make any discoveries. 

I was only a boy; and what could [I hope to 
do, after he and two experienced offivers had 
been over the ground? It did seem absurd in 
me; but I was not to be discouraged from mak- 
ing the attempt. 

Mrs. Worth had supposed that the officers 
were far away by this time, as indeed they 
were; though I, fortunately, did not know it. 
Mr. Walsh had not even thought it worth the 
while to wait for me a minute. 

My confident proposal to call them back, 
however, brought the lady to her senses, 

“Excuse me," she said, with something of 
her former sweetness of manner; ‘‘your party 
has already made so much litter, which I and 
my husband will have to clear up after you, 
that I couldn't think of your cutting this mat.”” 

1 was now more than ever convinced that I 
had found the money. But I felt some pride in 
wishing to secure it without the help of the Ilaw- 
yer and his men, after he had treated me with 
such contempt. 

“T will not call them back,”’ I said, ‘provided 
you will take care of your dog.”” 

“Tiger, go and lie down!’’ she ordered him, 
and he obeyed, to my very great relief. 

“Now,”’ said I, “you will be paid full damages 
for everything injured by us in your house. If 
the gold is not in the mat, you can’t object to 
my ripping a few stitches here and there. But 
first, put your fingers here, and you will confess 
that there is something that feels like a ten- 
dollar gold-piece."" 

She drew back. ‘‘It is very true,’’ she replied, 
“there is money in that mat.”” 

“Ah, madam!”’ said I, with a feeling of tri- 
umph, thinking she was about to make confes- 
sion, 

But I did not yet know the resources of this 
audacious woman. 

“Tt has been there a long time,” she added. 
“Ie is our own savings. You cannot take that 
from us.”” 

I smiled as I said, ‘It seems a very strange 
sort of place to hoard money.” 

“Not at all,’ she replied. ‘A great many 
people have walked over that mat, without sus- 
pecting what was in it. No thief would think 
of looking for money there. I didn’t consider it 
necessary to mention it to your officers; and you 
see—detectives as they are—they did not find it 
out.” F 

“But you see J found it ont,” I said. 
gold?” 

“Yes, the most of it,"’ she replied. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Something like three hundred dollars,”’ she 
answered. ‘My husband has the exact figures. 
It had been accumulating in a savings-bank. 
Bat my husband thinks the war will drag on till 
paper money is good for nothing; so we drew 
out our deposit, bought gold with it, and hid it 
here—for safety,’’ she added, with a smile. 

I asked her the name of the savings-bank, 
and she gave one, after some hesitation. 

“This story may be verified—or it may not," 
I said, as I took down the name in my note- 
pook. “But I think we are going to settle this 
matter between ourselves, madam. That will 
be better than to call in the officers again.”” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, with an 
uneasiness she could not conceal. 

“You are very ingenious,’’ I replied; “but 
your story about the savings-bank was an after- 
thought, and an unlucky one. You never drew 
out so largea sum. This gold is my mother’s, 
It isn’t all here, as you say. But I knoe where 
the rest is!” 

The flush had gone out of her face again, 
She was white and trembling. Without wait- 
ing for an answer, I went on, speaking ear- 
nestly,— 

“Mrs. Worth, you don’t wish to have your 
husband arrested, tried, convicted and sent to 
prison, My mother doesn't wish it. She would 
be extremely sorry for you. We know that the 
temptation was great, and we pity him and you.” 
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Her eyes filled with tears. 
touched the right chord. [ continued, —kneeling 
on the mat, and looking up, through my own 
gathering tears, into her pale and frightened 
face,— 

“You have it in your power to save him. 
Quietly give up my inother's money, and [ 
promise you that nothing more shall be said. 
But if we have to try the law,—why, then, the 
law must take its course, Don't you see how 
much better it will be to do as Lask you to, for 
your own sake, Mrs, Worth?" 

At this appeal she broke down completely. 

“I don't wish to keep the money,” she said, 
“but [didn’t want you to consider my husband 
a thief. He never stole anything in his life, 
And he didn’t mean to steal this; but when 
he found the bag of gold, he thought it had 
been left there by somebody who once lived in 
the house, and who might have been dead for 
years. How could he think it was your moth- 
ers, when she herself showed him the place in 
the wall, and Jet him zo to work?” 

“But why did he carry it off?” I inquired. 

“Because he was afraid somebody—either 
your folks or the landlord—might lay claim 
to money found in the house, even though 
they had no right to it. Then, after we got it, 
of course we didn’t like to own that he had 
found money in that way and planned to keep 
it.” 

“He brought it right home to you?" I said. 

“Yes,'" she confessed, ‘‘and | took care of it 
while he went back to work, That night I sewed 
thirty pieces into the mat, while he’’—she 
looked at me keenly. “‘Do you really know 
where the rest is?” 

“Tthink,’’ said I, “that it is in the bottom of 
the chair you were so anxious to have some of 
us sit in.”’ 

“You are mighty good at guessing,’’ she re- 
plied, with a wan simile. 

When I reached home an hour later, it was 
evening. I found Lawyer Walsh with -my 
mother, to whom he had just been giving an 
account of the bad success of the search. 

She was very much dejected. He scarcely 
noticed my entrance; but she looked up at me 
and said,— 

“Well, what did you discover, my son?” 

“What I was looking for!’ I cried, with tri- 
umph. 

“Not—the gold?’ said the lawyer, with a 
start. 

“Yes, the gold!”” 

And, to the utter amazement of both, I began 
emptying my pockets of the seventy golden 
eagles, which made gay music as they jingled 
on the table, I assure you. 

Then I told my story. 

“Well!” exclaimed the lawyer, “you have 
beat us at our own game! Now, Mrs. Wescott,”’ 
he added, looking at the glittering pile by the 
light of the lamp on the table, “I think you had 
better invest this in Government bonds.” 

It was good advice, and my mother followed 


With our seven hundred dollars in gold, we 
soon after bought a thousand-dollar bond (regis- 
tered), and had money enough left to pay the 
costs of the search, and of the second rebuilding 
of the wall. I ought to add that Lawyer Walsh 
brought in but a very small bill for his services. 

I must add, too, the most important part to 
me of the whole business. 

A few weeks later, I was sent for by Mr. 
Walsh, and very much astonished by the respect 
he showed me and the proposal he made. 

A client of his was involved in what soon 
after became known as the ‘Tenant House 
Affaii and he wished me to take lodgings in 
the building, get acquainted with its inmates, 
and learn, if possible, certain facta which had 
so far baffled the police. 

I readily agreed; got my mother’s consent, 
and undertook the case. How well I succeeded, 
; the newspapers of those days will tell you. 

This led to my being engaged in other casgs; 
and thus was opened to me an unexpected ca- 
reer. I became a detective, and was employed 
| in some extremely difficult and delicate matters 
while I was yet not much more than a boy. 

The fates and fortunes of many men have 
| been in my hands; but this I will say for my- 

self,—that in dealing with crime I have never 
| yet stooped to a meanness or accepted a bribe. 








ter 
REUNITED BROTHERS. 

One of the frequent minor romances—domes- 
tic and otherwise—peculiar to a new settlement 
with a population of adventurers, was the meet- 
ing of two long-alienated brothers in Leadville, 
the other day. The Chronicle of that place re- 
lates the circumstances as follows: 

“Can you write your name? said Mr. James 
T. Hall, the extensive coal-bumer, out on the 
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.in a three-cornered box, and there were always 
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T saw that 1 had! Tennessee Park road, to one of his workmen to | 


whom he was about to pay a month's wages. 
The workman was noticed to twitch nervonsly, 
and try to keep something from coming up in 
his throat, as he replied that he ‘might after a 
fashion." 

‘Put it there; Lalways take receipts,” added 
Mr, Hull, pointing to where the workman was 
to try and write his name, 

“The man took the pen, aud after scanning | 
the receipt with a business air, dashed off the 
uame of Daniel F. Hull. The coal-burner looked 
first.at the plaiu, bold signature, and then into 
the face of the signer. There was a twinkle in 
the laborer’s ey that told of the long-suppressed 
recognition, The two men were brothers, es- 
tranged years ago. 

“The elder, or James well-known in Lead- 
ville, came to Colorado in 1860. The brother 
came five weeks ago, sought for and obtained 
work knowingly of his own brother, who recog- 
nized him last evening for the first time."’ 
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CONSOLATION, 
Along Ur’ eternal ages’ fight, 
‘Through deep of desotated night, 
His promise rifta the gloom with light! 
Oh, blessing for the eyes that weep! 
Oh, holy peace for sliiniher deep! 
We shall not perish in our sleep! 
Rose GRRANIUM, 
+o - 
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ANNA’S WEDDING-CAKE. 
By Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

“Tl give the cake,” snid my Aunt Susan. 
“You write and order it, Susie.”" 

1 was the one told off from the rest of the 
family to attend upon Aunt Susan, who lived in 
“the Dower Housre,’’ about « mile from our 
merry home in the vicarage. 

I was her god-daughter, and so I had, as I 
used to tell the rest, to do all the work of a com- 
panion, not for money, but—— 

Well, it would have been better for us both if 
ithad been more for love. And as Anna used 
to tell me when she lectured me, it was hardly | 
fair to say it was not for money, for Aunt Susan 
did give me more pocket-money than any of the 
others had, and such lovely bonnets and good 
silk dresses that I was sometimes quite ashamed 
of going out in them, when my sisters were only: 
in xerge,—with home-made imitations of mine 
upon their heads. 

I would have given them all my finery to have 
shared their merry evenings of fun and frolic, 
and their glorious expeditions. I krow now that 
Aunt Susan meant to be very kind, and spared | 
me oftgn to her own inconvenience; and mamma, 
Anna and Emily used to change places with me 
whenever they could. However, it used to seem 
to me that I was at home just enongh to be tan- 
talized by hearing of all that was delightful, in 
which I conld not share. 

Of course, I felt it all the more all that sum- 
mer when George Barton was hanging about at 
the vicarage, and more pleasant things happened 
than ever, while Anna never did come as of old 
to read to my aunt and write her letters. 

For poor Aunt Susan had a cataract coming, 
and was entirely dependent on one of her great- 
nieces for eyes. She was very much delighted 
when Anna accepted George Barton, because 
she had known his father in old times, and when 
the wedding-day was fixed, she declared that 
she would give the cake, and that I must write 
for it to Gunter’s, without delay. For George 
had to go out as acting partner to Smyrna, and 
there was no time to lose. 

“Let it bea really handsome cake,” said my 
aunt, “big enough to cut up and distribute all 
round. In my time, no one thought of sending 
wedding-cards without a good wedge of the cake 


two cards tied up with white satin ribbon and 
silver twist.” 

“But that would be thonght vulgar now, aunt.” 

“Vulgar, indeed! As if I had not helped to} 
direct the cards when all the Ladies St. Piers} 
were married. Then they came to omitting the; 
cake, then to having both names together on one 
card, and sending them by the penny-post,” (I 
wish I could render the disgust with which Aunt 
Susan uttered the words, penny-post), “‘and now 
they would put you off with ‘No cards’ at the 
end of the notice in the newspaper. No, no; 
Anna shall have a proper cake to cut up for her 
friends, and you write at once for it.’” 

“How large shall I say, Aunt Susan?" I asked, 
after writing the date, “‘and Mrs, Railston re- 
quests Messrs. Gunter’ ’’—— 

“How large? Let me see. My cake was 
about as big round as- a bandhox, and it had a 
temple with two little doves upon the top of it.”” 

“One can't say as big asa bandbox,”’ T said, 
doubtfully, “How big is a bandbox?” 








“You had better measure.”’ 

So I got my ribbon-yard, found a bandbox, 
and measured, 

It was—speaking roundly—a yard and a half in 
girth. Aunt Susan said that would do very well. 

I wrote her order with patience and minute- 
ness, for-which I highly commended my-elf, and 
then—as my father had promised to look in on 
her that afternoon—] ran, rather than walked, 
all the way home, to discuss with E:mily the 
bridemaids’ dresses, and hear all her recent 
discoveries on the manners and customs of peo- 
ple in love. 

The next day, when I came home from an 
errand in the village, I found my poor aunt very 
much flustered by a yellow telegram envelope, 
which had just been brought in. 

The boy was waiting to take back an answer, 
and she did not like to ask one of the servants 
to open it, being fully persuaded that it was 
something dreadful about that good-for-nothing 
Philip, who was always tormenting her. 

“What is it, my dear child? Shall I send for 
your father? Don't be afraid to tell me. Let 
me hear at once.” 

“What's this?”’ said I, puzzling out the rough 
writing. ‘‘‘Are the dimensions of the cake cor- 
rect?" "’ 

“Correct? What did you say, my dear?” 

“A yard and a half, as you told me! How 
can they beso stupid? I had better write ‘Yes.’ 
T suppose, at once, or ‘All right.’ ” 

And all the evening, in the intervals of read- 
ing, Aunt Susan bewailed the degeneracy of the 
age that thought a yard and a half an excessive 
size for a wedding-cake, 

Preparations went on, and we did not think 
much more about this order till a day or two 
before the wedding, when the bill came by post, 
with the information that our esteemed order 
had been executed, and it was hoped would give 
satisfaction. 

Such a bill it was, too! I was quite afraid to 
read the amount to Aunt Susan, and then we 
agreed either that London prices were fearfully 
exorbitant, or that there must be some mistake, 
about which I must write when the cake had 
arrived, 

Worse and worse! ‘The cake didn't come! 

Everybody who went to the station was bidden 
to inquire for it; and the porters, guards, and 
every creature nbout the railway, mnst have been 
worn out with inquiries for the cake. 

We were getting into an agony abont it. On 
the very eve of the great day, we were at the 
vicarage, Aunt Susan and myself, she advising, 
and I helping in the setting up of the flowers, 
and we were considering whether the mort ra- 
tional person who could be spared should not he 
sent off to the nearest town to get the best 
ready-made cake it could offer, or whether by 
any violent effort, the supplementary cake that 
had been provided by the village people could 
be iced up, and an old ornament, kept under 
glass case by the chief farmer's wife from her 
own wedding, could be borrowed, when there 
arrived the bridegroom and his best man, whe 
were to sleep at the Dower House, and ax soon 
an the greetings were over, in the midst of 
whole baskets of flowers and pota of hot-honse 
plants standing wildly about the entry, just ax 
George was to be dragged in to see the trophy 
of wedding presents, he said,— 

“By-the-by, there’s an enormous thing wait- 
ing at the station. We couldn't get it into the 
dog-cart, and I said we'd tell you to send a cart 
for it.” 

Further pressed, he said it looked more as if 
it might hold a table than anything else. So we 
fixed our hopes on its being a Japanned work- 
table from the only connection of ours whose 
contribution had not yet come in; but George 
warned Anna that she would have to leave it 
behind; he could never think of paying the 
freight in the steamer. 

The baker's empty return cart was bidden to 
call, and we waited on the tiptoe of expectation, 
a word occasionally breathed about the cake. 
until, at last, wheels were heard. 

Everybody rushed out, to cause the cart to 
bring its precions burden to the front door in- 
stead of the back. 

There stood the little light cart, entirely filled 
up by a huge round box, which little Mary sug- 
gested might contain the great Pennard cheese. 
which was made of one morning's milk of seven 
hundred cows. 

It was lifted safely down by the efforts of al! 
the male kind who stood round, and without 
erushing any one’s toes. 

The next thing was to look at the card upon 
it, and Annie was the first to read, *‘ ‘From Gun- 
ter’s.’ I declare, it’s the cake, after all!” 

Some said, “Impossible!"" and others—I was 
one—snggested that the box was so Inge in or 
der to protect the ornaments. 
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Futile hope. ‘Those tools that had done so 
much unpacking did their work, and there it 
stood, a solid monster wedding-cake, white and 
sparkling as the driven snow, crowned with a 
whole garden of temples, Cupids and doves, 
but—— 

If it could come in at our front door, it would 
be lucky. It was vain to think of getting it into 
the dining-room. 

“Susan,” said my aunt, whose poor eyes, dim 
as they were, were dazzled by this mags of white, 
“Susan,” xaid she, panting, ‘‘what have you 
done?” 

“I did as you told me,”’ said I, in self-defence. 

“‘What?’’ was the general shout. ‘‘What did 
you write 

“I wrote what Aunt Susan told me. 
and a half, 
di—oh!" 

It came over me then I had written diameter, 
by way of a fine word, when I really meant 
girth, or circumference, and so the cake was 
three and a half times as large as it was mennt 
to be. 

Iran right away to the darkest closet in the 
house, and cried. If Aunt Susan had not been 
mercifulness itself, and if Anna had not actually 
shed tears, and besought George himself to in- 
sist, Ishould never have appeared at the wed- 
ding. It was a day of misery to me, but I be- 
lieve my mistake really was an immense diver- 
sion to everybody but my poor aunt and myself. 

They set up that dreadful cake in the hall; it 
would not go any further, and an innocent little 
cousin of ours seeing it there, asked,— 

“Is that their honeymoon?” thinking it had 
come down bodily. 

We bridemaids had to go out and hack at it, 
while the best an suggested sending for an ice- 
saw. And then, when boxes of it had been sent 
to everybody, and all the parish had been pre- 
sented with enough to cause a pestilence, there 
was still an intolerable quantity left. As to 
dreaming of it, it was a nightmare to us all, and 
the vicarage was half poisoned with the smell. 

Papa declared his theological class sat round 
the study, sniffing the fragrance, and mamma 
said she expected that all the rats and mice in 
the country would meet in her hall. 

I never hear the word diameter without think- 
ing of the horrors I suffered about Anna’s wed- 
ding-cake. 





A yard 
yes, I said a yard and a half in 
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A DOUBLE SURPRISE. 

Dr. D—, of Salina, who, by the way, was very 
tall and thin, was a most earnest anatomical stu- 
dent, and to facilitate his researches upon this sub- 
ject he had obtained aud mounted a complete skele- 
ton, which was so put together that the joints would 
work similarly to those in the living body. 

This “specimen,” as he termed it, was kept hang- 
ing in a small closet which opened from his office, 
and, in order to examine it when necessary, the 
doctor had contrived a plan by which when he 
pulled a certain cord near his study table the closet 
door would open and the skeleton be drawn into 
the room along the wire upon which it was sus- 
pended. Further than this he had also made cer- 
tain attachments of smalt cords so that when his 
bony visitor entered he would move his feet, bow, 
and wave his hand ina most courtly and friendly 
manner. . 

Altogether, the “specimen” and its arrangement 
were excellent fur the doctor’s purposes, and he was 
justly proud of them. 

Now it happened that our physician had a great 
dislike of peanuts. He detested them in the shell 
or out, baked or raw; and yet, as is often the case, 
he was continually importuned to buy them. 

Especially was he troubled by one small and per- 
sistent boy who, with his basket upon his arm, called 
daily at the office and offered the obnoxious nut for 
sale. It seemed to make no difference to him that 
the gaunt surgeon regularly refused to buy; with 
equal regularity the small merchant presented him- 
self and pressed his wares. 

One morning Dr. D— was very busy, his mind 
being full of an important case which he was about 
to attend. Ax usual the door opened and a squeaky 
voice called,— C 

“Peanuts to-day, sir? 
ten cents a quart!” 

It was too much, and determined to rid himself at 
once and forever of this untiring pest, the doctor 
replied, without raising his head,— 

“No peanuts for me, my boy, and I wish you 
would never trouble me again.” 

“Any one in here?" asked the boy, pointing to the 
door of the closet, which he took to be a door to an- 
other medical office. 

This irritated the doctor, who pulled the skeleton 
cord. The door of the case opened noiselessly, and 
the skeleton suddenly stepped ont, with a kind of 
spirit-waltz, nodding in a most patronizing manner, 
and waving his hands, 

For an instant the boy was petrified; then he 
hurled his basket. peanuts and all, at the ghostly 
apparition, and fled. A moment later, the doctor 
sprang to the window, and shouted to the fleeing 
pedler to return, Here were his wares scattered 
about, and his basket,—he must not lose them, 








Fresh-baked peanuts, only 
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But the boy heeded not, and only fled the faster. 
There was nothing to do but to follow him. 

Hastily replacing the “specimen,” Dr. D—— gath- 
ered the peanuts in the basket, and harried down 
the street in pursuit of his visitor. 

In the distance, he could see him still upon the 
run, and it was after quite a chase, and with consid- 
erable difficulty, that he at length came within call- 
ing distance. 

When at last he did so, he found himself in the 
very heart of the town, while the boy was upon the 
opposite side of the broad street, in front of the 
principal hotel. 


Unable to pursue him further, the doctor 
shouted,— 

“Hi, there! You, peanuts, come here! Here's 
your basket!”” 


At the sound of his voice, the young pedler looked 
around, and for the first time discovered the physi- 
cian apparently about to overtake him, the peanut 
basket in his hand. At first he halted, and a puz- 
zled expression swept across his face, quickly fol- 
lowed, however, by a look of recognition, and shak- 
ing his head vigorously as he renewed his flight, he 
cried, in answer,— 

“No, you don’t, sir! 1 won't go near you! 
can't fool me, if you hace yot your clothes on!” 

The doctor was now placed in a ridiculons posi- 
tion; but, awid the laughter of the bystanders, to 
whom he told the story in a few words, he dropped 
a bill into the basket, and delivered it to a police- 
wan to return to its ow! °r, while he hastened back 
to his office and his work. The boy learned a leason 
of the peril of insistence, and the doctor found him- 
self the subject of one of the drollest stories of the 
town. 


You 
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VISITED BY A GRIZZLY. 
By ©, A. Stephens. 

‘We were getting a large drive of ship-timber, in 
the log, from out Salmon River, into Snake River, 
and so on down the Columbia. 

‘This was in May, 1871. 

I was then nineteen years old, and had come to 
Oregon the fall before. From having had some ex- 
perience as “cookee” at a logging eamp on the Pe- 
nobscot, I got a job to cook that winter and spring 
for the company that cut this ship-timber. 

Messrs. Rogefelt and Doubenson were the con- 
tractors. They paid me forty dollars per month and 
board, and provided a man to cut my wood and fetch 
the water. 

It was not a hard job, though the company kept 
us both pretty busy. There were twenty-eight of 
them, and I never saw men eat so before nor since. 

About half of them were “pikes,” the rest “‘bundle- 
men,” picked up after harvest in northern Califor- 
nia and Oregon. They were a queer lot, the rak- 
ings and scrapings of the coast, and would have 
done nothing but quarrel and fight, had the con- 
tractors not wisely provided for foreman, or boss, a 
great brawny ox-ininer, six feet four inches tall, who 
made nothing of taking one of them in each hand 
and knocking their heads together 

This foreman's name was Shubricks. He was a 
fine great, rough soul. Things must g6 straight 
where he was, let come what would. 

My wood and water man, or “cookee,” was a 
“John,” who had been over from China two years; 
acunning fellow, yet I rather liked him after I got 
used to him. His name was Am Ning Soo. But 
Shubricks and | always called him “Johnny.” 

He could cook better than I could, if the truth be 
told; but I, of course, took care not to let that fact 
get out ainong the men. 

Through the winter, we all lived in a log-camp, 
and when the ice broke in March, and the drive was 
started down the river, I rigged a floating camp, 
such as the Canadian lumbermen call a wammikin. 

The folks out there had never heard of such a 
thing. [had them make a raft of large logs, fifty 
feet in length by about thirty feet wide. 

On this raft I built a shanty, mortising the posts 
down into the logs of the raft, and roofing it with 
the splits off our winter camp. 

In it I set up my stove, and brought in the provis- 
ions and bunks. 

‘Twas nothing more nor less than a camp on a 
raft, nade so as to follow close after the drive of 
logs, in order that the men could have three meals 
as they worked. 

There was a gang following the drive on each 
bank. At meal-time we would first pull up to one 
aide of the river, and after the men there had eaten, 
pull across to the other ride. 

Shubricks and all the men thonght this rammikin 
one of the greatest inventions ever got up. They 
called it “Stuart's Hotel,” after me, and hailed me 
as“landlord.” At meal-times I used to beat ona 
tin pan for a gong. 

On the night of my etory, we had got down to the 
mouth of the Salon. There was here, near the 
shore, a “set-back,” or reflux of the current, up in- 
stead of down the Lewis Fork, or Great Snake River. 

Before Shubricks discovered it, the “head of the 
drive" was going in the wrong direction. Some of 
the logs had floated back a mile or two. 

All hands were sent in the three hafeaus to collect 
the truant lamber and get it ont of the “set-back” 
into midchannel. 

This left “John” and I alone at the wammikin, 
which we had moored to the right bank of the Snake, 
a little below, where the Salmon makes in. 

The water was deep close up to the shore; and we 
took a hitch round a big willow which leaned out 
from the bank. For convenience, the other end of 
the line was made fast to the upright corner post of 
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the shanty, close down to where it was mortised into 
the bed-log of the raft. Two or three of the “splits” 
with which the walls were covered were here 
knocked off. 

After supper and after the party hud gone, I washed 
up. had John fetch wood, and began to get things 
ready for to-morrow morning’s breakfast. I was out 
of lard, but we had plenty of pork, so I took the op- 
portunity, while the party was away, to try out a 
lot; for it makes a detestable odor. I tried out six 
or seven spiderfuls in the course of the evening, and 
the last one got much too hot. I set it outside the 
shanty, it smelled so bad; and after airing out awhile, 
we made a good fire, and sat down to dry our feet. 

Water came up betwixt the logs of the raft, just 
enough to keep our feet damp all day long. 

We had sat there fifteen or twenty minutes, per- 
haps, when I heard something coming through the 
brush along the bank. 

My first thought was that some of the men were 
returning; and “John” said, ‘Tey be come back, I 
tink.” 

A moment after, we heard a queer noise, and then 
the whole raft tipped in the water, as some enor- 
mously heavy creature jumped from the bank down 
upon it. 

“Johnny uttered a shrill exclamation in Chinese, 
and we both sprang to the door. The raft had tipped 
far down into the water. One end seemed tilted up. 
There was a great rplashing. Indistinctly, I saw a 
huge animal, which, in the darkness, looked as big 
as an elephant, clambering aboard! 

I had never seen a grizzly. But I had heard sto- 
ries of them, and I knew in a moment this was one. 

We shut that shanty door in a harry, buttoned it, 
and rolled two pork-barrels against it. The bear 
had got on the raft, and was poking round. 

Water gushed up betwixt the logs, he was so heavy. 

The only thing we had to fight with was “John’s” 
axe, and I expected every second the brute would 
burst in. The door or the splits on the wall wouldn't 
have stopped him a moment if he had lunged against 
them. 

I think it likely the animal found the spiderful of 
pork. That was probably what had drawn him to us. 

T got on the “table” and knocked a hole through 
the splits of the roof with the axe, so as to climb up 
there, if the bear broke in; and then we stood on 
the table and listened. 

“John” had never even heard of agrizzly. Icould 
hear him fairly pant, he was so scared. 

“What be? what be?” he kept whispering to me. 

We could hear the bear snuffing round and lick- 
ing the grease off the spiders and kettles. He seemed 
to be taking things easy. 

It now came into my mind that if we were to cast 
loose from shore and let the raft tloat off, the crea- 
ture might leave, rather than be carried out into the 
river. 

So I slipped off the table, and taking my knife, 
sawed off the line where it came inside round the 
corner-post. The raft soon began to swing off. We 
waited, hoping that the brate would make for the 
shore. 

But he appeared not to notive nor care a straw 
abont floating off, and kept on licking and snuffing 
around. 

Pretty soon, he seemed to smell something better 
inside, and began nosing the door. A minute after, 
I heard the button snap. 

“Climb, John!” I whispered. Up went Johnny 
through the hole, on to the roof. I wasn't slow to 
follow, for I could hear the pork-barrela moving. 

But we had been on the roof some minutes before 
the creature got in and found the pork. 

We lay as quiet as we could; for when we moved, 
the animal would stop eating and growl, as if he 
suspected our presence. And it would not have 
taken him two minutes to pull the whole shanty 
down, if he had gone about it in earnest. 

There we were, floating off; and I now heartily 
wished I had not cut the line. For the bear plainly 
meant to stick to the wammikin: and it was rather 
chilly up there on the roof. “John's” teeth were 
chattering. 

The current was slow here. We drifted three 
or four miles, and finally stuck on a gravel-bar. 
Once in a while the bear would back out of the 
shanty and look round, but he kept inside, for the 
most part, poking things over. 

The night wore on. We had to suffer from the 
exposure, or get down and try titles with the 
grizzly. 

At last it began to grow light. The wind rose 
somewhat, and started us off the bar. The lumber 
was floating down from the “set-back,” and we drift- 
ed along with it. 

A little after sunrise 1 saw one of the bauteaus 
coming in search of us—and breakfast. 

We conld see that they were staring at usin aston- 
ishment. There were Shubricks and eight of the 
party; and away up stream we could see the other 
two bateaus coming. 

They pulled down within two or three hundred 
yards before they saw the bear. The grizzly heard 
them, and coming out of the shanty, began to growl 
back to them. 

Shubricks had a long pike-pole with an iron spike 
and heavy ferule at theend. He made the men pull 
right up close. 

By the time they had come within twenty yards, 
the grizzly showed his teeth, and began to “bark” 
and roar at them. 

On they came. 
thwart. 
man. 

‘As soon as they were within reach, he swung that 
pike-pole and struck the bear with all his might 
across the head and shoulders. It was a terrible 


Shubricks stood on the front 
He was, as I have said, a very powerful 
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blow. But it didn’t stir the bear a peg; and its only 
effect was to make the great beast send forth the 
most awful roar I ever heard. 

The men hastily backed water to get out of the 
creature's way. But Shubricks, who was a tiger 
when roused, made them pull up close again. 

The bear stood at the very edge of the raft, his 
great claws clutching the logs, ears laid back, and 
roaring so that both shores echoed for miles. 

Shubricks kept striking at him. It was a most sav- 
age spectacle. The grizzly soon got so mad that he 
wouldn't endure it, and jumped to get at his enemy 
in the boat. But the men, who were a good deal 
frightened, backed off so quickly that the creature 
missed his clutch at the boat, and went under. Com- 
ing to the surface after 1 moment or two, the animal 
struck out for the boat. They got out of his reach, 
however. The bear was clumsy in the water. 

By this time, the other two bateaus had come near. 

The grizzly was now heading for the shore. All 
hands gave chase, and closed around him. I thought 
now they would overpower the brute. They were 
all striking and punching him with their pike-poles. 

But the old chap reached the bank in spite of the 
whole of them, climbed up, and then faced round 
with a roar of detiance. 

But even Shubricks had seen enough to convince 
him that a pike-pole was of no account with such a 
beast. They did not molest the bear further. 


er 
For the Companion, 


THE EARLY HARVESTS. 


O beantiful, beautiful days! 
The joy and the crown of the year; 
Each heart feelx the rapture of praise 
‘As thy wonderful glorier appear, 
O beautiful, beautiful days! 


© deantiful, beantifnl days! 
There is joy, there is life in thy breath; 
‘There is hope which never decays 
When the harvests turn golden with death, 
O beautiful, beautiful days! RN. Ts 
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For the Companion. 


THE SEASIDE HOME. 
By Mrs. 8. Joy White, 

There are no charities, in all that are carried on 
in this most philanthropic city, which appeal to 
me as do those for children. 

When one takes into consideration the heritage 
of crime and unhappiness into which so many, 
especially in towns, are born, it must be a hard 
and unfeeling heart which does not respond to all 
attempts to bring something of happiness and moral 
healing into their lives. 

Their education is the education of streets; there 
iy literally none of the sweet home sheltering which 
surrounds more fortunate children, and stands a 
wall of defence between them and wrong. 

There is something excessively pathetic in the 
thought of these children to me, and I always feel 
glad when 1 hear of some plan which {s to put 
something into their lives which has never been 
there before. 

Who that has read Mrs. Whitney's story of 
“Faith Gartney,” can ever forget the pitiful com- 
plaint of poor little Glory McQuirk, ‘All the good 
times going on in the world, and I aint in ’em”? 

We laugh at the hopeless little wail for its whim- 
sicality, but the laugh is choked by a sob, and we 
feel the truth. And the world is full of Glory Mc- 
Quirks, who see the “good times” going on, and feel 
within themselves the longing to be a part of them, 
and yet they know that they stand hopelessly out- 
side. They “aint in ’em!” 

People are recognizing that there is charity in 
putting brightness and enjoyment into sad, colorless 
lives, as well as putting warm clothing on cold 
bodies, and food in hungry mouths. 

That is what gives poor children’s picnics, and 
keeps flower missions in existence, and gives rides 
on lovely summer days to sick people who cannot 
afford to take the pleasnre they so much need for 
themselves, and it was that which founded the Sea- 
side Home at Winthrop, where I passed a very happy 
half-day, not long since, with Sister Elizabeth and 
her houseful of visitors from the crowded streets 
and alleys of the North End of Boston. 

Thia Home, which was founded two years since, 
by several benevolent ladies and gentlemen, is de- 
signed especially for children who are pining in the 
hot atified air of town, and who are sent there for a 
fow days until the sea and country air bring the 
roses into their checks and the sparkle back into the 
eyes. 

Mothers are allowed to go with their children, 
and in some casex whole families are received, and 
so all of them get the benetit of the change of air 
and scene, and, above all, they get unconscious les- 
sons in good behavior which stand them in good 
stead after they go away; and you would be snr- 
prised to see how long they retain these lessons. 

But no one, I am sure, could resist the sweet gen- 
tleness of the sisters, which can develop into firm- 
ness when it is needed, and which rules, as if by 
magic, this large houseful of unfortunate women 
and children. 

The sisters who have the charge here are not Ro- 
man Catholics, but belong to the Protestant Sister- 
hood of St. Margaret; a body of women who em- 
ploy their time in caring for the sick and distressed, 
and in doing any good work which comes to them 
to be done. They are most devoted women, and 
they do their work without payment. 

Last summer When plague-stricken Memphis was 
crying for help, many of them went there to nurse 
the sick, knowing how hazardons was the task, and 
part of them fell victims to the dread disease, after 
caring for hundreds who were without care, 
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There is no danger which they will not face 
when there is work to be done, and it was to the 
Sisters of St. Margaret that the men and women 
who had founded the Seaside Home turned, 
when they wanted some one to carry on the 
practical part of their undertaking for them. 

They took up this new labor, as they do ev- 
erything which comes to them, with ready hands 
and willing hearts, 
and there has been a 
great deal of good, 
moral and physical, 
accomplished by them 
during the past two 
years, 

To get to the Sea- 
side Home, you take 
the Lynn and Revere 
Beach road to Win- 
throp Junction, and 
there you get into the 
funniest little car, 
with a self-assertive, 
puffing engine at the 
back, and are pushed 
along towards Point 
Shirley. 

You stop at the sec- 
ond station, ‘Beach 
Street,’’ the conduc- 
tor calls out, and you 
get out and start for 
the house. “‘It is the 
sixth house beyond 
the store,’’ the con- 
ductor tells you, as 
you alight, for he 
takes for granted 
where you are going, 
and off you start. In 
five minutes you 
reach a comfortable- 
looking —_ two - story 
house with two wings 
running out at the 
back; a large barn 
whose doors stand 
invitingly open, and 
with swings hung from the heavy beams; a 
Jarge summer-house in which hammocks are 
swung, and children everywhere. 

They are lying in the cool grass under the 
trees, pumping up water from the well by the 
big wooden pump; lying in the hammocks, 
awaying back and forth in the swings. Here 
in one corner of the piazza, just outside the sis- 
ter’s sitting-room, is a brown-faced little fellow 
sound asleep. 

“He played till the last minute, poor little 
soul,” said Sister Elizabeth, bending lovingly 
over him; ‘then he dropped asleep just where 
he was.” 

Everywhere was the merry sound of chil- 
dren’s voices. They were so happy, and I ven- 
ture to say they were better fed than they 
ever had been before in their lives. Their daily 
dip in the sea does them a world of good, and, 
although when they are first there they are 
drooping and have little appetite, yet it isn’t 
many days before they eat the wholesome coun- 
try fare, and drink the real cow’s milk, which 
fairly tastes of sweet grass and clover, with a 
relish born of healthy appetite and good air. 

Each person is given the privilege of staying 
two weeks, then has to go away to make room 
for another, 

There are never any vacancies, I assure you; 
and those who have to go plead so hard to be 
allowed tostay! This year there have been over 
one hundred received there, and the house is 
full all the time. Thirty-eight is the largest 
number that can be accommodated even by 
crowding, and thix year there has been that 
number there all the time, A doctor is at the 
Home all the time, and some of the leading 
physicians of Boston visit there three days in 
the week, so that the sick ones are well looked 
after. 

Some of the children have never been in the 
country before in txeir lives, and everything is 
new and a revelation tothem. “Is this really 
the country?’ said one little four-year-old; 
“then, mamma, let's send for papa and never 
go away any more,”” 

Sister Elizabeth says that the children sur- 
prise her by their quickness of perception and 
readiness of adaptation, and she has specially 
remarked this in their manners at table. When 
the first ones came she had to instruct them in 
table etiquette, and it was rarely that she had 
to repeat anything to them. Now the new- 
comers watch those who have been there and 
copy them. 

There is very little need for verbal instruc- 
tion. Asarnie, the children are well-behaved, 
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and obey the sisters implicitly; they seem to 
feel that they are ‘‘company,”’ and want to leave 
a pleasant impression when they go away. 

It is the hope of those persons connected with 
the Home to be able to enlarge it so that a greater 
number may be received at one time, and its 
benefits extended, for only the hundreds are 
reached now where thousands should be. The 
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work has really only just begun, but it has al- 
ready done much good, and I know there won’t 
be one among all you who read this slight ac- 
count who will not wish it success. 


+o 
HARD TIMES FOR ENGLAND. 


While we have been enjoying a succession of 
splendid harvests in the United States, those of 
Great Britain have been among the worst that 
were ever known. In the last four years the 
crops of wheat have averaged only 82 per cent. 
ofa fair crop. In other words, the four years 
have yielded only a little more than three and a 
quarter fall crops. 

Formerly, the evil resulting from a deficient 
harvest partially righted itself. Wheat was 
scarce at home, and there was no great surplus 
abroad, ample for all wants. Therefore, the 
price rose, and the farmer got as much money, 
or nearly as much, for his nine bushels as he 
would get for ten bushels in a good year. 

The extension of our wheat fields, and the 
great development of our railroad system, have 
changed the situation. Great Britain can draw 
upon us for whatever amount she needs, and 
that, too, without greatly increasing the price. 
Consequently, the British farmer suffers the 
whole loss when his crop is short. 

Bunt this is not all. The causes we have al- 
ready mentioned have cheapened the price of 
American wheat. It is raised and carried to 
market, at a profit to all concerned in its pro- 
duction and transportation, and yet at prices 
with which Great Britain cannot compete. 

A writer in a London paper lately published a 
calculation to show that American wheat might 
be sold in Liverpool for about ‘thirty cents a 
bushel less than it would cost English farmers 
to deliver it there. 

From all these circumstances it has resulted 
that British farmers are in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The attention of Parliament has been 
called to the matter. In a long debate on the 
subject there was not one speaker who ventured 
to take a cheerful view of matters, and a royal 
commission has been ordered to inquire into the 
causes of the evil and to suggest remedies. 

Although we are accustomed to think of Great 
Britain as the greatest manufacturing and trad- 
ing country in the world, it is still trne alxo that 
more than one-third of the whole population are 
directly dependent upon agriculture. ‘Therefore, 
when farming does not pay, one-third of the 
people of the British Isles are earning nothing. 

But if they do not earn, neither can they 
spend. The demand for manufactured goods 








will fall off, and so the depression will extend 
to all industry and trade. Thus depression in 
one branch of employment may have the effect 
of crippling those who are engaged in other oc- 
cupations. 

If we were to take the view held by many in- 
telligent observers, we should see in the situa- 
tion the elements of decay and ultimate ruin for 
Great Britain. But while matters are serious 
enough, they are not as bad as that. 

There is vast recuperative power in England. 
The freedom and intellectual power of the Brit- 
ish people have bronght them safely through 
many a hard place, and never was there greater 
enterprise or commercial ingenuity than there 
is to-day. The prospect is gloomy, but it is not 
hopeless. 

Yet we must also remember that the causes 
which have led to the alarming condition of 
British farming have not yet ceased to act, that 
they are still in fall operation, and that matters 
must probably be worse in England before they 
begin to mend. 

‘The responsibility for the disaster must be 
laid upon America. We have actually destroyed 
the profits of their chief agricultural product, 
while at the same time we are pressing them as 
hardly as we can with our manufactures in the 
markets of the world. But it is open and hon- 
orable competition, of which England does not, 
and has not the right, to complain. 

Doubtless we shall continue the process, Yet 
whenever we gain at the expense of British 
prosperity the advantage will be brief and slight. 
The nations of the world are so linked together 
in trade that the serious suffering of one hurts 
all the rest. 
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For the Companion. 


THE AXE AND PINE. 


All day, on bale and limb the axes ring. 
‘And every atroke upon my startled brain 
Falls with the power of aympathetic pain; 
I shrink to view each glorious foreat-king 
Deacend to earth, a win, discrowned thing. 
Ah, Heaven! beside these folinged giants slain, 
How small the haman dwarfs, whose lust for gain 
Hath edged their brutal steel to smite and sting! 


Hark! to those long-drawn murmurings, strange and 
drear! 
‘The wall of Dryads in their Inst distress; 
O’er mined haunts and ravished loveliness 
Still tower those brawny arma; tones coarsely lond 
Rise still beyond the greenery’ ing clond, 
While falis the insatiate steel, sharp, cold and sheer! 
Pace H. HAYNE. 


+o 
RAILROAD BUILDING. 


The era of railroad building has begun again 
in earnest. Up to the middle of July, about 
1,100 miles of new road had been opened in the 
United States during the present year. 

The season for construction does not begin very 
early in the spring, and usually more than two- 
thirds of the road built in any one year is fin- 
ished in the last six months. 

Last year, in the same period, only 900 miles 
had been built; and. yet, in the whole of 1878, 
the new mileage was 2,694. We have the best 
authority for an estimate that the new railroad 
built in 1879 will fall little if any short of 4,000 
miles, 

There is something like the ebb and flow of 
the tide in railroad building. It attains very large 
proportions, diminishes, and almost ceases; then 
begins again, and the process ix repeated. In 
the year 1841, there were 717 miles constructed, 


but in the years 1843 and 1844 together, there |. 


were only 351 miles built. 

The business revived and grew until 1853, 
when 2,452 miles were added. Then there was 
a brief halt, but in 1856 the number of miles of 
new road was 3,647. From that point there was 
a steady falling off to 1,821 miles in 1859 and to 
651 miles in 1861. 

At the close of the war, a prodigions increase 
began. Every year saw the amount of new 
railroad grow larger until 1872, when the enor- 
mous amount of 7,379 miles were added, being 
more new road than had been built altogether 
in the country up to the end of the year 1849. 

That was the high-water mark. The ebb df 
the tide was more rapid than its flow. In 1875. 
only three years later, the new road constructed 
amounted to only 1,712 miles. Since then the 
mileage has ranged between 2,300 and 2,700 a 
year. Now, as we have said, the movement 
has set in again with full force, and it would be 
nothing surprising if, before 1885, there should 
be a year in which more than 10,000 milos would 
be constructed, 

The influence of the new start in railroad con- 
struction will be felt in many quarters, The 
iron trade feels it alread: Since the spring 
there has been an advance of two or three dol- 
lars @ ton on raw or pig iron, and the manufac- 
tured article has risen even more. All the iron 
that is available is eagerly snapped up by pur- 
chasers, and the condition of the trade is better 
than it has been before for many years. 
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Inasmuch as a large part of the railroad build- 
ing is in the newer parts of the country, it will 
greatly stimulate Western emigration, and it will 
both enlarge the area of cultivated lands and 
bring into the market the products of thousands 
upon thousands of acres which are now tilled, 
but are remote from the means of rapid trans- 
portation. 

One interesting and most important difference 
between the manner in which we are bnilding 
now and the former method, is that there is no 
borrowing money from abroad for the purpore. 
In the years after the war American credit in 
Europe was almost unlimited; money could be 
obtained for any sort of a scheme for developing 
our resources, 

The result was that schemes were multiplied, 
and many of them were unfortunate. Railroads 
built where they were not needed did not pay, 
and became bankrupt. If the over-borrowing 
and bad investment of money did not cause the 
panic of 1873, they at least aggravated its effects. 

At present we have no need to borrow, and 
perhaps we could not if we desired to do so. 
It is better for all concerned that we shall in- 
vest only what is ours, and develope our country 
only as fast as we have the means to do it. By 
acting on that rule we shall avoid at least the 
humiliation of a failure to pay what we have 
been able, by making fine promises, to borrow. 


————__+e+____ 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S CONSCIEN- 
TIOUSNESS. 


An instance of Charles Kingsley’s blant sincerity 
occurred at a reception which was tendered him 
while in this country by a New York club. 

The banquet was splendid, the drinking heavy. 
Everybody came loaded with grandiloquent speech- 
es; immodest stories were told; in short, the whole 
affair was one of display, in which the character and 
comfort of the guest was wholly overlooked. Final- 
ly, Mr. Kingsley was posted in the middle of the 
room, to be formally “received,” and two or three 
orations were made at him. At last, one of the 
speakers took the author's nose (which was both 
large and red) as a text. 

“All leaders have big noses. Mr. Kingsley,” he 
said, “the baggage-masters on a railway invariably 
have big noses; so had Napoleon's marshals; so” 
But his complacent flow of eloquence received a 
sudden check when the author of “Alton Locke" 
abruptly turned on his heel and marched to the 
other end of the room, saying, “That is exceedingly 
rude!” 

Kingsley not only spoke the truth at all times, bat 
all of the truth, which gave a blunt ronghness to his 
manner. In these days of sham and hollow profes- 
sion, this quality acted like a bitter tonic on his 
companions. 

Another trait in his character worth study was his 
thoroughness. Whatever his work, he attended to 
every detail. Coming one day from preaching a 
sermon to the Queen, he espied one of his village 
parishioners, and ran across the field to catch him. 

“John,” he said, “your wife does not want you 
lagging in bed half of Sunday. Get up ata decent 
hour and come to church, and mind the baby in the 
afternoon, and let her come.” 

Canon of Westminster and Queen’s chaplain, he 
knew all the gypsies personally who came near 
Eversley. Through all England they called him 
“Onr parson.” If he took an interest in a school, it 
was not only its curriculum and library he worked 
to aid, but its football games. 

No boy who begins life as this man did, by being 
true and thorough, can fail of the highest success. 








A QUIET, INFLUENTIAL LIFE. 


States owe much of their prosperity to euch men 
and women as are set forth in Gray’s lines: 


“Along the cool, sequester'd vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way." 


One of these “noiseless” men was Joshua Fry, an 
garly settler of Kentucky. He posseased consider- 
‘Able means and mach benevolence, and was thor- 


lagughly educated. 


‘Seeing that the sons and danghters of his neigh- 
bors were growing up in ignorance, through the im- 
perfect education afforded them, he opened a school 
in his own house. 

Those who were able to pay he charged a small 
sum, and those who could not were tanght gratui- 
tously. He became noted for his success in manag- 
ing refractory boys. 

One day, a bare-footed and bare-headed boy pre- 
sented himself at Mr. Fry’s house. He was the son 
of a brick-maker, and worked in his father’s yard. 
All efforts to keep him at school had failed. His 
wild habits had caused him, again and again, to be 
sent home as an incorrigibly bad boy. 

Somehow, the notion had entered the boy's head 
that if he could get into Mr. Fry’s school he would. 
learn something and become somehody. So that. 
day, he had left the brick-yard to go over to the 
schoolmaster’s house. 

He frankly told Mr. Fry that he was bad and had 
been expelled several times from the log-cabin 
school, because the teacher could not manage him. 

“But, Mr. Fry,” he added, “I want to come to 
your school, for I think you can manage me.” 

“1 think I can,” said Mr, Fry; “come in.” 

“Bob” went in, and the teacher so managed him 
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that he became the Hon. Robert P. Letcher, mem- 
ber of Congress and Governor of Kentucky. 

One day another boy came to Mr. Fry's house. 
He was poor, he said, but he wished to be fitted for 
college. If Mr. Fry would take him, he would pay 
him some day for his board and tuition. 

“Come in and make yourself at home,” said the 
kind-hearted teacher. The poor boy became Chief- 
Justice Robertson, one of the most popular and 
useful of Kentucky’s great men. 

Before Mr. Fry died he had the satisfaction of 
seeing many of his pupils numbered among the dis- 
tinguished public men of the State. Thus quietly 
but distinctly, he had impressed himself by doing all 
the good he could and making no fuss about it. 

aa gS 
BESTOWING A GIFT. 

The Canareese proverb, “Though the hand be full 

of money, there should be sweet words in the 

” ymouth,” deserves a place in general literature. It 
teaches that the way in which a gift is bestowed 
amay make it repulsive or more acceptable. A favor 
thrown at one, as a bone is thrown ata dog, may 
create the disgust which asks, in manner if not in 
words, “Is thy servant a dog that he should accept 
this?” 

Dr. Wayland, while President of Brown Univer- 
sity, was in the habit of affording pecuniary aid to 
meritorious students who were poor. The delicate, 
considerate way in which the gift was bestowed 
showed the gentlemanly instinct of the great-heart- 
ed man. 

In the course of conversation, the student would 
be drawn to speak of his private affairs; a delicate 
intimation suggested to the young man how happy 
the President would be to loan hima small sum of 
money. If the youth accepted, a note was drawn, 
at six or nine wonths, without interest. The stu- 
dent signed it, and left the study with fifty ora hun- 
dred dollars, not knowing which to admire most, 
the doctor's generosity or his courtesy. 

The good President wished to aid the young stn- 
dent without injuring either his self-respect or his 
self-reliance. Therefore he put the gift in the form 
of a loan, and its acceptance as a favor done himself. 

Se 
BENEFIT OF POVERTY. 

Northcote, the painter, was once asked if a certain 
gentleman, who had shown skill in drawing, would 
not make a great artist. ‘No, never,” he replied; 
“for he has six thousand pounds a year.” 

‘The man had no motive to undergo the drudgery 
and continuous stady necessary to the making of a 
great artist. He needed that which has spurred 
many men into greatness—the stimulus of poverty. 

Lord Eldon was poor when he began the practice 
of law. He applied to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
who was his friend, to appoint him a commissioner 
of bankruptcy. Thurlow refused, saying he did 
him a favor by appointing another person. 

Years after, Eldon saw that the refusal was a fa- 
vor and wrote, “What he meant was, that he had 
learnt that I was by nature indolent, and it was only 
want that could make me industriou: 

Many men have been hidden by their wealth, 
who, if they had been poor, would have become 
illustrious. 





gy 
TRUE REFINEMENT. 

Men who have risen from humble life to wealth 
and high social rank have been ashamed often of 
their parents, and shown them little attention or 
respect. Such treatment indicates a vulgar mind. 
True nobility follows a different method. Richard 
Hurd, an eminent Bishop of the Church of England, 
at the close of the last century, was a man of courtly 
manners, of great learning, who moved with dis- 
tinction in the best society of the kingdom. George 
IIL. pronounced him “the most naturally polite 
man he had ever known.”” 

He, however, never failed to show the utmost re- 
spect for his mother, a farmer's wife, of no educa- 
tion, but of sterling character. When he enter- 
tained large companies at the Episcopal palace, he 
led her, with a stately courtesy, to the head of the 
table, and paid her the greatest deference. The 
high-born families who sat at his table reverenced 
his conduct, so becoming to a son and a gentleman. 

Sg 


YOUTHFUL AMBITION. 

Of the incidents which announce the great ex- 
pectations of ambitious boys only those are recalled 
that prove to have been prophetic. 

There is one such recorded of Thomas A. Mar- 
shall, a Chief-Justice of Kentucky. When but 
seven years old, he was taken to Washington by his 
father, a member of the United States Senate. One 
day, he climbed up one of the pillars in the vestibule 
of the eld capitol, and wrote his name on its head. 
A gentleman inquired what he was doing. 

“I am writing my name,” the boy replied; “and I 
want to sce if it will be here when I come to Con- 
gress.” 

Thirty years after, the ambitious boy came back 
to Washington, as a representative from Kentucky. 
But he looked in.vain for the prophetic writing— | 
the name had been painted out. 

a eye 
THE NUMBER OF WORDS WE USE. 

To acquire a good knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage one needs to learn, for the actnal necessities 
of conversation, only about 3,000 words, Few per- 
sons realize how limited our own common vocabu- 

lary is in English: 

Prof. Muller estimates that a well-educated per- 

son seldom uses more than about 3,000 or 4,000 


words in actual conversation; accurate thinkers 
and close reasoners, who select with great nicety 
the words that express their meaning exactly, em- 
ploy a much larger number; and affluent speakers 
may rise to a command of 10,000. 

Shakespeare, who displayed a greater variety of 
expression than probably any other writer in any 
language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 
words. Milton's works contain 8,000, and the Old 
‘Testament has only 5,642 different words. 





5 4Gh 
VICTORIA'S AFFABLE WAYS. 

The following incident, contained in a letter 
written from Balmoral, the Queen’s Highland Cas- 
tle, to the London Spectator, shows how affable 
Her Majesty 


One naturally cannot help making inquiries about 
the Queen when staying in the neighborhood. 

The Queen is always dressed in a very plain and 
quiet fashion, which is itself a rebuke to the extrav- 
agant “dressiness” of the present day. She will 
enter very humble shops in order to make very 
small purchases. 

‘These purchases are mainly intended 
the poor, chiefly the poor in her own sei 
selects the articles, but never asks the price. The 

es charged ure exactly the same as to any one 
























‘Besides this, the Queen regularly visits the houses 
of the cotta, 







z anecdote of the Queen one 
I went from Braemar to 
airgowrie. We passed a honse which had belonged 
to a deceased general officer, a baronet, who had 
seen good service in the Napoleonic wars. 

house, an exact representation of 
Longwood, where Napoleon died. On 2 mound close 
by the gate, he had erected a stand where waved 
flags commemorative of all the different battles in 
which he had been engaged, and in the centre the 

of Waterloo. 

ne Queen passed by, and amid all the details of 
her triumphant progress, she omitted to notice this 
peculiar array of The old general was sorely 
hurt by this omission, and bemoaned it greatly. 

He, however, had ‘friends at court, and one of 
them’ ventured to speak to Her Majesty on the sub- 

» ‘The Queen, in the most prompt ‘and gracious 
as anxious to gratify the old soldier and re- 
his mind. 

When she was next about to pass that road, she 
caused an intimation to be given to him that the 
flags should be displayed as before, and that then he 
should fall into her cavalcade, and ride before her 
as one of her body-guard to Balmoral. 




























+o 
THE DECLINED CHALLENGE. 


The recent centennial celebration of the capture 
of Stony Point recalls an anecdote of one of the 
storming party, Col. Scott, afterwards Governor of 
Kentucky. He was a brave man and acquired a 
reputation in his adopted State of a skilful Indian 
fighter. 

While he was Governor, some fellow sent him a 
challenge, on account of an offense which he im- 
agined Scott had committed against his (the challen- 
ger’s) honor. The old soldier did not notice it. The 
fellow, who had given public notice of his intention 
to “call out’ the Governor, was much annoyed at 
his silent contempt. After waiting several days he 
sought the Governor for an explanation, and the 
following conversation took place: 

“G 
me?” 

“Your challenge was delivered, sir.” 

“But I have received neither an acknowledgment 
nor an acceptan 

“7 presume not, sir, as I have sent neither.’ 

“But of course you intend to accept? 

“Of course I do not.” 

Not accept my challenge? Is it possible 
vernor Scott, brought up in the army, 
decline a combat?” 

“I do, with you.” 

“Then I have no means of satisfaction left but to 
post you a coward.” 

“Post me a coward!” 
bursting into a hearts 
you'll only post yours 
will say so. 

And that was the end of it. 








vernor Scott, you received a challenge from 














exclaimed the Governor, 
augh. “Post away, and 
‘If a liar, and everybody else 











+o 
WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 

An Ohio correspondent of the Tennessee Good 
Templar gives the following sad illustration of the 
wages of sin. The most hopeless feature of intem- 
perance is that it stupefies its victims to any convic- 
tions or fears of their own future: 





Forty years ago I noted down ten drinkers, six 
I saw the boys drink 
yhat was then called a “gro- 
or “dogge! Lexpressed my disapprobation 
nd the seller g: ply. He continued 
the business, ard in fifteen years he died of delirium 
tremens, leaving not five dollars. 

I never lost sight of these ten, only as the clods of 
the valley hid their bodies from human vision. Of 
the six young men, one died of delirinm tremens 
and one in a drunken fit; two died of diseases pro- 
duced by their excesses before they reached the 
meridian of life; two of them left families not pro- 
for, and two sons are drunkards, Of the two 
ining one is a miserable wreck, and the other 
a drinker in some better condition, 

Of the four boys, one, who had a good mother, 
grew up a sober man; one was killed by a club ina 
drunken broil; one has served two terms in the pen- 
itentiary; and one has drunk himself into an inof- 
fensive dolt whose family has to provide for him. 





































+o 
THE NIHILIST CO. 

The following story is told to illustrate life in 
Russia during the excitement against the Nihilists, 
when nearly every traveller in Russia was suspect- 
hed, and followed by the eye of the poli 
Monsieur 
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an editor on the staff of the 
One cold morni 


at on, when the 
him’ and ash 
him to follow him to his office. _M,S—had enough 
respect for his own welfare to do so. 

After a sharp inquiry into his personal affairs, he 
asked where his coat came from. 
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“From Posen.” 

“I thought so," said the superintendent. 
can gi 

M. S—-went, no little mystified, ‘Thereafter, 
whenever he appeared in the streets in his new over- 
coat, he was sure to mect a police spy, who invaria- 
bly halted him and searched his pockets. The reg- 
ularity with which this occurred becanie monoto- 
nd he called on the superintendent and re- 
ed an explanation. 
hy do you wear this overcoat?” demanded the 
superintendent. 

“Because I have no other. 
ith the question?” 

“Nothing; only my men have orders to stop you 
every time you are seen in the street in that coat.” 

“know that already. But why?” 

“The coat came from Posen, didn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Posen is the hot-bed of Nibilism. The 
head of the movement there is the cloth manufac 
turer, K—. The cloth your coat is made from 
comes from his factory. Do you per 

“Not quite. Because a Nililist makes the cloth I 
wear, am I necessarily a Nihilist, too’ 

“If you were, you would haye been in Sibera long 
ago. 








What has that got to 


















——+— 
“LITTER'Y.” 

One of those incongruities which Solomon referred 
to in Prov. 11:22, is sketched by a writer in the Bos- 
ton Journal: 


The writer recalls a circumstance noticed in a 
popular hotel in Florida some wintersago. ‘The outer 
air was somewhat damp and chilly, and the guests 
had congregated in the parlors. The central Toere 
in one of tl the groups was a maiden from Philadel- 
phia, the richness of whose apparel and the bril- 
iancy of whose jewels far be it from the writer to 
attempt to describe. 

A circle of admirers was gathered about this 
and dazzling creature, listening to her wor 
we drew modestly within the outer lines, to bask for 
a moment in her radiance. The conversation had 
somehow turned upon domestic matters, and these 
were the words which we heard fall from the lips of 
the maid of lace and diamonds: 

“Well, I don’t know much about housekeepin’ and 
such things, but when it comes to anything litter'y, 
I'm there!” 

















or 


A WILLING SPIRIT. 
The benefit of a willing mind is thus set forth by 
a writer: 


Whatever you do, do it willingly. A man that is 
compelled to work cares not how badly it is per- 
formed. He who pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips 
up his sleeves in earnest, and sings while he works, 
is the man for me. 

“A cheerful spirit gets on qnick; 
A grambler in the mire will stick.”” 
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WHY SHE REFUSED. 

The late Madame Bonaparte, of Baltimore, had 
often, while residing in Europe, been invited to 
meet Madame de Stael. She always refused, and 
when this was wondered at, said: 

«Q, De Stael was an autocrat in those days, whose 
word once uttered was law for the whole continent 
and forall time. If one on meeting her did not in- 
Vent some witticism or some startling, profundity 
out of hand his doom was sealed. Therefore, I 
concluded not to ask her for a patent of my intel- 
lectual nobility.” 


IF 1 WERE A BOY, 


and wished to make mon- 
ey, I would do thi 














uid buy 
Saw Outfit 
eall on all n 


a $1 Bracket 
T would then 
y friends and 
acquaintances, and show | 
them the beautiful full- | 
sized patterns of Brackets 
of all kinds, copic 


eivers, Photograph 


would then solicit their 
orders for such articles as 
they might w ould 
tell them how pretty a pair 
of Brackets would look 
hung under that picture 
on the wall, and I would 
them 
A Bracket like the one show Is in Boston 
for $L.__As you have no expenses, y afford tosell 
it for 60 cents, and thus you will be well paid f 
time. Some articles yon ean get 25c, 30¢, 40c, 5 
$1, $1 25, $1 40, $1 75 and $2 each, according to the time it 
takes to make the article. 
I WOULD BEGIN NOW. 
I would get my Bracket Saw Outfit, at once. 
learn how to use it, and then I would ean I the 
ders I could fill for the next three months. Tell your 
friends if they will give you their orders now, you will 
deliver the goods at any time they m ate between now 
and Christmas. Almost any bright, 
ought to make from $15 to $100 befoi 
their Br: t Saw. 


FRET WORK MOTTOES. 

We have this week published two beautiful Fret Saw 
Designs for Wall Mottoe od Bless Our Home, 
and Welcome. We shall give both of these beautiful 
full-sized Designs with our Bracket Saw Outfit. 


I would 














ns for over $50 worth of 
articles, Impression Paper, 
Mannal of Instruction, 1 Junior Hand Drill, 
Make a beginning in Bracket 
wing now. If on trial you are not per- 
feetly satisfied, you can return the Onttit 
The Ontiit sent free 








and 
the money will be returned to you. 
to any address for $1. 


Perry Mason & Co., 








41 Temple Place, Boston, 


] 
“You | 





LADY AG ‘TS WANTED FOR 


eaeee GRISWOLD’S 
















PATENT 
‘SKIRT-SUPPORTING _ 


CORSETS, 







923 Broadway, 
New Yor 





y of above goods sent by 
ceipt of list price. Send for Des 
nent and profitable employment for Tate 
territory given. CAUTION.—All Corsets manw 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. 








e Reliable 
information of any infringements sent to my address will 


be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular address 
main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
923 Broadway, N. Y. Branch office, r 
St., Areade Iuilditig, Boston, M Mention this paper. 


World's ONLY 


WHEEL 


Exclusiv 
Inyalids’ and € 
Self-propuision by 1 
only, in and out 
rability and ease of ‘movemet nt wn- 
equalled. Vatentee and maker of the 
hairs” pushed about at the 
end stamp for Ilinstrat~ 
and mention Fouth’s 











Manufacturer of 













Companion. 


HERBERT MI 
32 Platt Street, New York. 


ABRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave. N.Y. 
































TOILET MASK 


A Natural Beautifier for bleaching and purifying the 
skin, and imparting @ Clearness and Brilllancy to the 

Complexion that can not be produced by any other known 
means, This ingenious Invention (the only one of the kind), 
is soft and flexible in form, and may be 


WORN DURING SLEEP 


lect. 














or at any time, as the wearer may It proves at once 









Harmless, Cleanly, Comfortable, Easy to Apply 
dispensable to Ladies who value a 
The MASK is sold at a moilcrate price—is 


Cosmetics—and with ordinary ca 






plant the use of injurlc 
will last for years. I 
ticulars and testimonials, 1 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


gut correspondence Is in charge of Iadles who have had 
ample experience in all matters relating to the subject. 


A GREAT OFFER! | ORGANS 830 up— 


towards; PIA 

$125 npwards, not used a year, good as 
earned NEW PIANOS and ORGANS at 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW pri 
for Catalogues. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
40 East 14th Street, N. ¥. P.O. Box, 3530- 


IMPURE BREATH. 


Among all the di: 











eable consequences that follow 
























the decay of the teeth, an impure breath must be the 
most mortifying and unpleasant to its possessor, and it is 
the most inexeu and offensive in society; and yet the 
cause of it n asily removed by cleansing your 






th daily with that justly popular dentifrice 
ODONT, It purifies and sweetens the br 
and refreshes the mouth, and gives a penel-ll 
ance to the teeth, Gentlemen who indulge in smokir 
should cleanse their teeth with SOZODONT, as it re- 
moves all unpleasant odors of the weed. Ask your drug- 
gist for it. 



























For the Companion, 


THE TORY’S WIFE. 


1 
‘The stars came ont o'er that city Inir, 

O%er the British lannere waving Uere. 

AN the day long down the busy street 

Had wounded th amp of Britixh feet. 

And mothers, breathing a silent prayer, 
Watched the pale gleam in the distance where 
In the tents that shone in the setting aun 

Was the yeoman army of ington, 













With heads bent close in a fast-ahnt room, 
A taper breaking the evening gloom, 

The English officers, intent, 

Are reading the order that Howe has sent. 
‘They hear nota footatep light as air, 

‘They ace not the pale face bending there; 
They know not her vow, ere the day is done, 
To save the army of Wakhington, 


mM. 
As morning breaks, with its frosty air, 
‘And tnges the flagr with auntighi fair, 
Out froin the city, ove: the hil, 
A woman rides to the distant mill. 
A tory’s mother, a tory’s wife, 
But dearer than husband, son or life, 
Her country,—proud of its battles won, 
Prond of its heroex and Washington. 
Iv. 
First to the mill, then away, away ; 
In the early dawn of morning gray 
She scex not the day-king rising fair, 
Nor heeds the bite of the frosty air, 
For uraver things to her heart appeals, 
Her country's peril alone «he feels, 
<As riding forth in the morning ann, 
She gives her message to Washington. 





v. 
Ont from the town in the evening gloom, 
With waving banner and aword and plume, 
‘The anny march to renown and fame! 

Lo! back again in an hour it came, 

Not a gun discharged, not a banner rent, 
Not a soldier lost, not’ a death-charge sent; 
No record of victory proudly won 
Over the army of Washington. 


No bards sang songs for the victory won, 
But in al the triumphs of Washington 
No nobler deed for the nation's life 
‘Was done than the ride of the tory’s wite. 
Author af Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night.” 


- - 40 - 





For the Companion. 


CHANGED BY CHARITY. 

A few months ago, a merchant in Philadelphia 
had occasion to visit the almshouxe of that city, 
which ix in itself a village, within enormous 
white marble walls, containing between three 
to four thousand souls. 

Passing through the insane department, his 
attention was called to a certain cell by the 
howls of the inmate. and looking in, he found 
the wretched stump of a creature, more brute 
than human, crawling over the floor in the midst 
of filth, and making fierce efforts to attack him. 
Both legs were cut off above the knee. 

Most men would have hurried on, but Mr. 
L— belonged to that small minority who hold 
every human being as a brother; he insisted on 
going into the cell. 

“He will kill you,” said the keeper. “We 
have to use the whip to him when we carry him 
food.” 

“Let us try kindness,” xvid Mr. 1L——. He 
entered boldly, sat down in the loathsome place 
and began calmly to talk to the maniac, who 
presently grew quiet, watching him furtively. 

Mr. L-—— came the next day and the next. On 
the fourth day he took the madman out of the 
cell, had him thoroughly bathed, dressed in a 
clean suit ef decent clothes, and placed ona 
rolling chair which was wheeled” about the 
grounds. 

In Jess than a week, under the intlueuce of 
kindness, fresh air and cleanliness, he was a 
sane man. 

His story was a tragicul one. He was a Ger- 
man, educated and intelligent, who came to this 
country last winter, failed to meet his friends 
on landing, or to find work. From exposure 
one night both legs were frozen and he was ar- 
rested, hix dexpair being mistaken for drunken- 
ness, 

After his legs were amputated he became in- 
sane and was thrown into a cell where he would 
ve died if our friend had not resened him, 
Mr. L— procured a pair of artificial legs for 
him, and secured him employment and good 
wages. The other day they dined together, 
and a guest sit was hard co tell which was 
the happier man. 

Thousands of visitors might have seen the 
poor wretch in his cell, and held ent no helping 
hand. Yet Christ seta most beautiful example 
of sympathy for cases like this. To the power 
of His words of grace the demoniacs yielded, 
and the people were led to see that all things 
are possible to God. . 

Pinel, the French Christian philanthropist. 
attributed his success in Influencing and helping 
























New Testament teaches. Charity changed his 
patients when all other methods failed. 
-- ee 
PRESIDENT HAYES’ CABINET. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, says the Washing- 
ton Star, there are Cabinet ineetings. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet drop in one by one, but they 
are all on hand by twelve o'clock: 


Each member brings his portfolio, The Pres- 
ident site at the head of the table and Secretary 
Schurz at the foot: on the right next to the Pres- 
ident is the Secretary of State, next to him the 
Secretary of War, and beyond him the Post- 
master-General. On the left next to the Presi- 
dent sits the Secretary of the Treasury, next 
to him the Secretary of the Navy, and next to 
the Secretary of the Interior, on that side, the 
Attorney-general, 

After the Cabinet meets it is ten or fifteen 
minutes before the members get to work. Those 
ten minutes are taken ap in greetings and off- 
hand talk, in which the spirit of fun and humor : 
good deal 

Cabinet are all men with a sunny, fun- 
loving side when out of official harness, “Judge 
Key is perhaps the jolliest, though the Attorney- | 
general pushes him hard for that distinction. | 
Secretary Thompson is a proverbial lover of a 
pleasant joke, while Secretary Schurz is hardly 
equalled in telling one. Secretary McCrary is a | 
good story-teller. Secretary Sherman does not 
indulge in humor often, but when he does, it is, 
on account of its unexpected character, the more 
enjoyable. Secretary Evarts is one of those of! 
the quietly humorous sort. Hix fund of dry 
humor and wit is inexhaustible, and though not 
uproarious is keenly enjoyable. 

The President has probably the heartiest Uab- 
inet that auy President ever assembled around 
him. The Attorney-general seems to take a pe- 
culiar delight in joking Secretary Thompson. 

Ata recent Cabinet meeting, the Naval Secre- 
tary took with him a list of midshipmen who 
had passed their examinations. Th Seecretary 
said he would like to have their nominations for 
promotion to ensigns sent to the Senate, ‘‘ns they 
are worthy young men who have thoroughly 
earned their spurs." ‘Mr, Thompson.”” inter- 
rupted Mr. Devens, “how long since they have 
been wearing spurs in the navy?” 

At a later meeting, the Attorney-general an- 
nounced that there was a story afloat of a char- 
acter so derogatory to the Inland Marine Secre- 
tary that it ought to be met. Judge Key called 
out, “‘Let’s havi Bs 

“Jt was when he was first made Secretary of 
the Navy,” proceeded Judge Devens, willingly. 
“A committee from the Navy-Yard invited him 
to go down on a visit of inspection. He was 
taken through the different shops and works, 
and finally on board a man-of-war, which was 
ining atthe wharf. After being shown overthe | 

ifferent parts of the ship, the captain stopped 
by the hatchway, and asked the Secretary to 
look down. Thompson took a look of some 
length, and finally exclaimed, ‘My goodness! 
the old thing’s hollow!'’* The Naval Secretary 
bore the bantering with equanimity, and re- 
marked that the joke was a good one in its 
prime, but now had an ancient odor. 

























school, the President calls the meeting to order. 
The regular business is taken up, the Secre- 
tary of State leading off with his Budget. The 
discussion is conducted in a conversational way, 
The meetings generally last about two hours. 


FASHIONS IN WRITING. 


Discoursing about fashions in writing, which 
are as influential ns those in dress, a writer in 
the New York Times says: 

For example, the old_ way of writing prose, | 
eumbrons, longsome and involved, which pre- 
vailed between the Elizabethan period and the 
time of Dryden—who did more for English prose 
than he did for English poetry—was a fashion. 
Dryden, and after him Addixon, killed it: and 
we may be sure it will never come to life again. 

But it was not a style; it in no way expressed 
any mental peculiarity of the writer. He merely 
adopted it, Just as he put on the hat and coat of 
the period. 

The change of fashion which gave us the 
modern free and varied manner of prose writing 
was a very great change. as great as that from 
velvet and lace ruffles and big wigs in the dress 
of men, to woollen stuffs and sober colors, natu- 
ral hair and simplicity. 

Since then there have been some changes in 
literary fashion of minorimportance. The grent- 
est of these was the introduction of the Johnsou- 
ian vocabulary and period. This fashion, hap- 
pily, soon passed away. 

Having in it a radical element of absurdity, 
when assumed by persons whose thoughts need- 
ed strength rather than inflation or decoration, 
it became ridiculous. 

Then came the fashion of elegant language, 
and the sway of pedants and parsers, This was 
broken down chiefly by the prose writing of 
Walter Scott, aided largely by the Kdinburgh 
Review writers, and by Wilson and others in 
Blackwood. 

Scott, the most vivid of all narrative writers, 
the master story-teller of modern days, was an 
inexact writer; one who cared very little for rule 
of any kind in language, and who thought noth- 
ing about the grammatical construction of his 
sentences, even if he knew anything upon the 
subject, which is more than doubtful. 

His influence, which was for freedom, entirely 
changed the fashion in narrative style; and it 
affected prose style in all other kinds of writing. 

Macaulay, the next succeeding great writer of 
English prose, although his style was peculiar 























HE YOUTH’S 


the insane to those lesgons of sympathy that the! He presented the singular union of splendor] ‘Oh, no,"’ the editor broke in, *‘oli, no. » 


After this ten minutes of boy-play before k 


COMPANION. _ 


with precision. His style cannot be cajled chaste, 
and I venture to say that it can hardly be called 
a manly style, o disturbed is it with conscious- 
ness; but yet, amid all its striving—generally 
successful striving — after striking effects and 
imposing forms, it is exact, correct. 


0+ 
For the Companion. 


THREE. - 


Often the dream comes back to me 
Of that low, black hut by the wintry sea, 
‘The sweeping wind and the barren shore, 
And we, by the fire alone, we three. 


I see the driftwood blaze once more. 

And the long dark shadows that crus the floor, 
Up to the rafters’ roughened grain: 

Thear the gust in the chimney roar, 


‘The storm that beats on the rattling pane, 
And the cry of the surf with its wild refrain, 
While our fresh young voices, sweet and free, 
Ring out In laughter, again, again. 


We had no thought of wrecks at sea, 

Nor anght of the sorrowful things that be 
Abroad in the world, both far and near, 
While Joyous und safe and warm were we ! 


But ah! but ah! when I think how dear 

And how brief is the youth God gives ns here, 

I could weep to reineinber thone children three, 

In the fisher’s hnt, on the sea-coast drear! 
Maky AInGR DEVERE. 




















“SUE ’EM QUICK.” 
A writer in the Ledger tella a story that illus 
trates the foolishness of quoting Latin for the 
sake of showing off one’s knowledge: 


When Tom Hodgkins first put out his sign as 
a ‘Counsellor and Attorney at Law,”” he 
young man, and anxionx to make a 3 
world. 

He thought it would be a goud plan to have a 
legend, or motto, upon his sign, as old families 
ured to have upon their coat of arms. Of course 
it must be Latin. 

The few who might be able to translate it 
would appreciate it, and those to whom he was 
called upon to afford a translation would gain 
an idea of the spirit in which he proposed to 
practise. 

So he chore his motto, and had it neatly gilded 
upon the sign with{n a scroll of olive branches, 
“Suum Quique.” 

That was the motto, and a free translation is, 
“Let each man have his own.”’ or, “Let the 
lawe of property be strictly observed.”” And in 
explaining this to inquirers, he would have good 
opportunity to speak a word in his own behalf. 

‘he first man to be arrested by the strange 
sentence was Seth Dumberton. Seth wae a big, 
two-fisted well-digger and jack-at-ull-trades, 
who picked up precarious Uvelihood by mak- 
ing himself genera lly useful, or generally a nui- 
#ance, as the case might be. 

Seth studied away at the outlandish words 
until he had conquered them. and then he 
stumped into the office, where several of the 
citizens were assembled to wish the young man 
prosperity. i. 

“Say, Squire,’’ cried the digger, with a great 
light upon his full-blossomed face, ‘‘who painted 
that ’ere sign o’ yourn?”” 

“It was painted in Portland,’’ answered Hodg- 





ns. 
“Wall! Don’t them Portland chaps know 
ve to spell? My little Todd’d know better’n 
that,’" 

“But, my dear man, to what do you allude?” 

“Tew what—eh?—allude? Why, I'm speak- 
in’ o’ then words on the bottom of your eign, 
‘Sue 'em quick!’ It’s a pooty good idee for a 
lawyer, but I'd have it spelt so’t a man could 
read it ’thont spendin’ half an hour gettin’ 
throngh that painter’s bungle. But if you're 
satisfied, Idon’t care. Good-by, si 

‘That evening Tom took down his sign, and 
when he next put it up his Latin legend had 
been expunged. 





= age ees 
A BASHFUL POET. 


A young man came into an editor's office in 
Burlington, Iowa (says the Hawkeye), with a 
bundle of manuscript for publication. Only 
members of the ‘“‘staff’’ were present, and one 
of their number, by sundry winks and signs, 
was set up in the role of editor to organize the 
fun, The practical joking did not end so nicely 
for the wits ax they meant it should: 


“Poetry, young man?” asked the ‘“‘editor.”” 

“Yes, sir.’ said the poet: ‘‘a couple of triolets 
and a sonnet on the marriage of my sister with 
an old college friend.” 

“Anything more, young man?"’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir: 2 kind of an idyll, an ode inscribed 
‘To My Lost Love.’ ”” 

“Love been lost very long, young man?” 
asked the journalist, very critical 

“Well, it’s immaterial, t! ii 
the young man; “it’s defin it’s 

“Anything more?” asked the principal inter- 
locutor, “anything more, young man?” 

“Yes, sir,’” was the hopeful response: ‘na 
threnody in memory of my departed brother.”” 

“Brother dead?" 

“Dead, sir.” 

“Your own brother?” 

“No, sir. I never had a real brother: it's 
only imaginary.”” 

“Can't take this, then, young man,’’ was the 
chilling reply. ‘Poetry, to find acceptance with 
the Hawkeye, must be true. Have to reject this 
threnody, not becanse it is not very beautiful, 
but because it ix not true. Now, how much do 
you want for these others?” And he fingered 
them over like a man buying mink-skins. 

‘The poet really didn't know. He had never 






stammered 




















and highly characteristic. cannot he said to have 





set any fashion in writing. 


publishes before; he had barely dared hope to 
ave his verses published at all. A few copies 
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sir; can’t do that; we don't do business ti: 
way; ifa poem or sketch is worth publishinz ¢ 
is worth paying for. Would £15 pay you le 
these?” 

The poet blushed to the floor with gratitod- 
and the young journalist grandly wrote ont + 
order and handed it to the poet. 

“Take that to the court-louse,”’ he said, ° 
the auditor's clerk will give you the money. 

The poet bowed and withdrew, and with sp 
merriment the journalists burned his poems =: 
resumed their work. 

That wasn't the funny part of it, however 
The uext day the ximple-minded poet presente 
his order to the clerk designated. Now it hay 
pened that the clerk owed the paper $18 for sut- 
scription and advertixing, and he prompt 
cashed the order and turned it in when his li! 
was presented, and the manager just charged i: 
to the salary account of the smart young jear- 
nalist who signed the order. 
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SPOILING A SERMON. 


A correspondent of the Reliyious Heruld lls 
an anecdote of how Mr. Roach once spoiled a 
minister's best sermon: 


He told me that when he went to the Litre 
River Association, Kentucky, he heard a lead. 
ing minister in that association, and a very god 
man, preach from the following text, Acts 2:4, 
“Save yourselves from this untoward gener. 
tion.” 

The old gentleman pronounced the word 
“anto’ward’”’ as if it wax untow’erd, and went 
on to tell the audience that in the days of the 
Apostles the people lived in walled cities, witl 
towers and battlements for their defenze: thot 
the Apostle used the word figuratively here. to 
show Yow defencelexs was that wicked genen- 
tion, without towers of strength, in which ther 
could enter und defend themselves from tie 
wrath of God. 

Thus it is at the present day, said he, the sin 
ner {z exposed and has no tower in which to de. 
fend himself. And with many other words did 
he testify and exhort, saying, save yourselves 
from this untow/erd generation. 

As they returned from church, Brother Roach 
said to the preacher, ‘‘Did you not give a wrong 
interpretation to the word untoward in sour 
text to-day by pronouncing it incorrectly?” 

He replied, “Oh, no; Brother Roach, I know 
Lam correct, for I have preached that sermon at 
least twenty times at different places, and the 
brethren have told me it is the best sermon they 
ever heard me preach.” 

“Well, well,” says Brother Roach, ‘‘we wil: 
see what the dictionary rays as to the meaning 
of the word and its pronunciation when we get 
to the house.’”’ 

After they looked at the dictionary, the good 
old brother, with evident mortification and re- 
gret, exclaimed,— 

“Brother Roach, this is too bad! 
spoiled one of my best sermons! 
be able to preach it again.” 





You have 
I shall never 





A WOMAN’S EFFICIENCY. 

A writer in the Woman's Journal intimates 
that, after all, the duty of cleansing and purify- 
ing is the great work of every He tells an 
anecdote, and quotes Goethe's words in support 
of his assertion: “In youth, we think to Iuiid 
palaces for men; but, as we grow older, we find 
that most of our time must be given to clearing 
away the dust and rubbish left by others. It is 
a work requiring resignation, but it must be 
done.” 





The ladiex who, in the character of librarians 
or of librarians’ wives, visited the Cambridge 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, found some- 
thing there to admire besides the xpecimens of 
natural history. 
order that everywhere prevailed were the sub- 
fect of great admiration. Every inch of paint 
looked freshly scrubbed, every corner freshly 
dusted. 

There ix probably not a lawyer's office or 
newspaper sanctum in Boston that does not con- 
tain more dirt in a single window-seat than could 
have been collected by the most diligent critic 
from the beginning to the end of that great man- 
soleum of defunct animals, So faras their mortal 
remains were concerned, ‘dust to dust’ had 
lost its meaning; there was no dust. 

Some of the surprised delegates at length ven- 
tured to question Prof. Alexander Agassiz, abont 
this mystery of cleanliness, and his answer was 
very simple, 

“So long as I left this matter to men,"’ he said, 
“the museum was never clean; at last I called 
one of our women assistants, put the matter into 
her hands, with liberty to do what. she pleaced, 
and the result is what you behold.”” . 





-— — +0 —- 
A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 

A lady in Scranton, Penn., walks under the 
shadow of « great grief. Duriug the civil war. 
she heard, one morning, that her only son had 
been killed in battle. Her reason reeled and 
then gave way. The life of hope and despair, 
which is now her portion, is thus set forth: 

She goes to the railway-stations once or twice 
a week to meet the incoming trains in the hope 
that he will come back. She stands and looks 
up the track with anxions face. As the locomo- 
tive dashes around the curve her face lights up 
with a momentary ray of hope. She peers into 


the car-windows, scans the faces of the passen- 
gers, and when the crowd has gone and the 





of the paper containing them, he wax sure—. 


train has moved on. she sighs and passes down 
the narrow street with tears in her eyes. 


The exquisite cleanliness and - 
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For the Companion, 


**G@OOD-BYE! VACATION IS OVER!” 


Oh, so much to say good-bye to, when the summer 
goes away! 

The sweet, glad days of summer that cannot longer 
stay! 

Gooa-bye to fair green meadows all starred with 
daisies white, 

Andi the graceful nodding ferns, and grasses tall and. 
light, 

Andi buttercups so golden, beneath the summer sky, 

Round which the yellow butterflies x0 Inzily would 
fy: 





And oh! the clover bloasom, sweet a4 the new-made 
hay, 

Where bees would gather honey the Hvelong happy 
day. 


Good-bye to shady woodland, and little mouritain 
rill, 

In shadow or in sunshine its own song singing still; 

And to the stately treea where the birdies build their 
nest, 

And the leaves so softly rustle to lull them to their 

rest; 

And all the sweet, wild roses that in the hedges 
grow, 

And the fragrant blossom hie 
below; 

To meadow brooks, and imill-ponds, to orehard and 
to lane, 

We snily bid good-bye till the summer comes again, 





ling in cool, green grass 


But the barns, the fragrant barns, with doors set 
open wide 

To welcome sw 
girls beside. 

Oh! the childish ahonts and langhter, the gleeful 
calls which rang 

Through every stout old rafter, as from beam to 
beam they sprang! 

But alas! Good-bye, old barn, for vacation tine 
ia o'er, 

Good-bye to beam and rafter, and old grain-sprin- 
kled floor! 

To all the dear sweet hours beneath the suinmer’s 
sky, 

‘To birds and fielts and blossoins, we sadly bid good- 
bye! 





mer’s harvest, and the boys and 
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For the Companton. 
BRAVE. 


Brave was a wise dog that lived in Alton, 
Maine. He belonged to the oldest boy ina fam- 





ily of ten children, so you see that he had a good 
many little masters aud mistresses; but he loved 
them all dearly, and served them faithfully, and 
protected them, and defended them whenever 
they needed him, until he died. 

There is many a pleasant story to tell of him, 
for though he was large and strong, he was xo 
gentle and good-mannered that the neighbors ' 
and the school children would say, ‘What a good | 
dog Brave is!’’ 

. When the baby was learning to walk, she 
would pull herself up and cling to hie back, and 
he would wag his tail and look lovingly around 
at her, and walk slowly and softly about! 
with her, accommodating himself to her uncer- 
tain step. And once when she lost her hold and 
fell back, he exprexsed the tenderest sympathy 
for her, and licked her bumped head until she 
laughed with delight again. ! 

Tam going to tell you one story about Brave. : 

Once when Nan and Nel! were strawberrying ° 
down by the stream in 
the meadow, the sheep 
got out of the pasture 
and came trooping past 
them, with the croxs old 
buck at their head, The 
little girls dropped their 
baskets and ran. for 
they knew he would at- 
tack almost everything 
he saw, and only a few 
days before he had 


broken the neck of a 
in 


neighbor’s back a 
fight. 

There was 2 
stump near, upon which 
they climbed and rank 
down breathlexx, but 
they were ready to faint 
with fear when they saw that he had stepped 
out from the flock and followed them, and was 
stamping and shaking his head, and making 
other threatening signs. 

For a moment they hoped his attention was 
taken by the baskets they had dropped, but after 





ze 





.sinelling of them and finding nothing to his | 


taste, he put his head down and charged upon 
the stump. The shock almost sent them off, and 
a large piece of rotten wood dropped ont of the 
side of the stump and fell off. 

The children were frantic. The wide flat 
stretched west nearly a hilf-mile, then there was 
whill, and on the top of this was their home. 
They could only see the back of the barn. and 
there was no one stirring in sight. 

Again the old buck came on, and the stamp 

shook tu its foundations, They were certain 
that it could not stand many such assaults, and 
they were in the grentest fear of falling off. 
* sobbed Nan, “if we had only taken 
and at thought of him she drew up her 
breath in sheer desperation, and imitated the pe- 
euliar, piercing whistle, by which her brother 
always called the dog from a distance. 

Then she strained her eyes toward the house. 
but oh! it was so far, and it seemed xo hopeless! 
Again the buck struck the stump, and again, 
above Nell's screams, she called louder than 








before, and whistled for the dog. 

And this time through 
her tears what did she 
see? Was it a brown 
hall rolling with light- 
ning speed down the 
dim hill, or could it be 
Brave coming? And 
now it hax reached the 
flat, and in a straight 
line for them; hugging 
the ground it comes fly- 
ing across. 

Nearer and nearer, 
and faster and faster it 
came, until the old back, 
just gathering himself 
for another spring, was 
suddenly rolled into a 
heap on the ground, and 


amid the joyous cries of the children, and the i Three or four of the largest of these little ones 


hoarse growls from a strong mouth that was 
tenring the wool from his throat, he scrambled 
to his feet and scampered away with the fright- 
ened flock. ' 
And Brave trotted back to the thankful chil- 
dren, wagging his tail, and licking their tearful 
faces as they hugged him, and when they had 
picked up their baskets and made themeelves | 
rendy, he escorted them proudly nome, 
ANNA Boynton, 
Bo agg 
For the Companion. i 
“KINDERGARTEN.” 


“Can yon tell me where the ‘Kindergarten’ 
is?’ was the question I asked of a woman the 
other day. She couldn’t tell me where it was, 
but a little girl ran up,— 

“know where it is—I'll take you right there,” 
and slipping hertiny hand into mine, she led me 
up one street and down another, straight to the 
door of one of these happy day-homes. 

She told me that “Kindergarten’’ was where 
they took care of the little ‘*bits’’ of boys and 
girls that were too young to go to public school. 
lL asked her if she went there to school. 

“Oh, no, not now, because I'm more than five, 
but my little sister goes, and they have such 
vice times there! And they take mitexof babies 
too, and keep them all day while their mothers 
go out to work, and they give the children their 
dinner every day.” 

“Why, that’s very kind, isn’t it?” 








“Oh, they're real good. ‘This is the house; 
you just ring the belland they'll let you right in. 
Good-bye,"’ and off ran my dear little 






And they 
“right in, 
splendid time. Il 

First, I went into the | 
school-rvom, where they 
were all as busy as bees. 
How bright and clean, 
sud happy they looked, 
sitting in their cunning | 
little arm-chairs at low 
tables. , 

Some were stringing 
large beads of all col-| 
ors, and arranging them | 
prettily. In this way 
these little toddlers are 
learning a lesson of or- 
der and beanty. 

Others were making 
pretty mats of ‘wood 
and strips of colored paper, weaving 





splints, 
them in and out, while their patient teachers, 
standing by, would help them when they made 
a mistake. 

Many of the boys were building castles and 





| they go ont to work, 





houses, ind bridges, with the beautiful blocks ' 


provided for them; and in these ‘‘object” les-' 
sons, all the happy little ones are daily taking | 
lessons in patience, nentness, and order, never | 
being kept long enough at this work to tire either | 
mind or body. 

In the xewing-room, the larger girls—though 
all of them are under sire years of age—were 
making small aprons, bibs, patchwork, ete, 
am sure you would he surprised to see what neat 
sewing is done by these tiny fingers, that hardly 
seem large enough to hold a thimble. 

After a while the little folks neatiy put away 
their beads and splint-work, their sewing and 
building-blocks, aud had a ‘royal’ time in their 
different games and pl: and jumping 
and singing to their hearts’ 

Presently a bell sounded, and from their vari- 
oux rooms the children came trooping in to 
a room adjoining the dining-room, and forming 
themselves into circles they went through some 
of their pleasant exercises. 

Then their pretty white bibs were put on, and 
in procession they marched into the dining-room, 
where neatly laid tables, about eighteen inches 
high, rows of coxey lit- 
tle arm-chairs, and an 
abundance of healthy, 
nicely prepared fvod, 
with great pitchers of 
milk, awaited them. 

Soon every little chair 
was occupied, and forty 
pairs of tiny hands were 
folded in front of each 















plate, Then ata signal 
from the teacher the! 
bright spoons were 


busy, and as each bowl 
and plate wax emptied, | 
you would here and) 
there see a hand raised 
asa signal for them to 
be replenished. 





are every day chosen to help “wait at table,” 
and these waiters have a bury time of it, 

When dinner is over, they each fold up their 
bibs and put them away. ‘heir faces and hands 
are washed, and hair combed, and they sare 
ready for the afternoon work and play. 

Do you wonder that these little folks that are 
8o by and happy, and so kindly cared for all 
the day, love their ““Kindergarten’’? 

But how you would like to havea peep into 
the “diy nursery,” where the ‘mites’ of babies 
are left by their mothers to spend the day, while 





Even these wee ones were made xo happy in 
their ‘nursery,’ that I fancy they must like to 
be left there every morning, and I am sure their 
mothers must feel contented and grateful for 
such a nice day-home for their babies. on. P. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
CHARADE. 

T saw him cowing down the lane, 

A tired tramp, in ragged clothes; 
He stopped, and leaned upon his cane, 

And placed himself in begging ose: 
“Shure ye've a cint for poor —,” my Jirat. 


He glanced with Irish smile so bland; 

To touch my accond of his hat 
He quite politely raised hix hand. 

My second was narrow; more than that, 
‘Twas torn, and looking quite its worst. 


I dropped a coin within his palm; 
His thanks profuse I waved aside. 

I could not think his want was shain, 
Nor wiub his asking I'd denied. 

He turned to start my third. i 


I saw him slowly trudge along, 

And by my fourth-shaped willow pase; 
Above ifs fork, with merry song, 

A robin sat, while on the grass 
The tramp stood listening to the bird. 


Then, thankful that my all was given, 
I gazed a while with tearful eye. 
My all, bequeathed, may thus in heaven 





Be laid away,—through charity,— 
If on deserving ones conferred. 
2. 


ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET. 


1, A bird; to urge on. 2, A girl’s name; a metal. 
3, An animal; to pinch off. 4, A spice; a place 
where money ix coined. 5, To try to outdo: an in- 
terjection; to allow. exclamation: 


6, A number; 
time-teller. 7. A carriage; a number of people un- 











der one government; n color. 


3. 
RIDDLE 

Beheaded 1 aw a planet; curtailed, an organ of 
the body. Leave off my last four letters, and Tam 
8 pronoun; leave off the last two, and I listen; be- 
head that, and Lam an organ of the body; leave off 
the first two and last letters, and I become some- 
thing to study, whole it ix pleasant to gather 
around, What is it! 








4. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





Good navive to those who are proud of success. 


5. 
STORY CONTAINING FORTY NAMES OF GRASSES. 
[To the names add the word grass. Verify by consulting 
my’s Botany."3 
Iauw a blue-eyed girl in the barn-yard who had 
cut hi ger while whittling n piece of wood. She 
tied a white ribbon around the wound, and then 
crossed a silt marsh meadow, soft as velvet, but get- 
ting her feet wet in a ditch, brought on a toothache. 

After passing throngh a field of wheat, she came to 
aspace of black sand which led to an orange orehard, 
Here she gushed her foot on 0 broken hottle, and the 
pain was us great as she could bear till she tied a cord 
made of thin cotton tape in a knot aronnd her ankle 

nt. 

She bent with weakneas and longed for a couch, 
when an Indian with an umbrella came along—not 
fn savage with arrow, spenr, and feather, but a civil- 
ized fellow, quick of wit, yellow-eyed and handsome. 
With « ripple of laughter he lifted our heroine in 
his arms and carried her home as tenderly as if she 
had been a little canary. Miasovnt. 


6. 
SQUARE WoRD. 
(A square within a square. 


Acapsule, Individual. A cavern. Enclosing this 
square word, arrange a square of five letters: 1, A 



























measure, 2,'A little verre following a larger.’ 3, 
Sounds. 4, The name of a garden. 5, Often met 
with in music, Hew. Db 


1. 
QUADRUPLE ACKOSTIC, 

Each word consists of four letters. 1, Broth. 2, A 
South American anil. 3, Therefore. 4, Deprav- 
ity. 5, Stamps used in coining money. 

The initials, rend downward, form word mean- 
ing swiftness, which quality Ix great advantage to 
the finale, read uprrard. 

The initials, read upirard, form the home of the 








finals, read upirard. 


The sinls, read downieard, form small ponds. 
N.T. Me 
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PICTORAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
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T puse the letters in the naies of some of the 
objects seen above, so as to form words with the fol- 
lowing meanings : 

1, Acity in Ireland. 2, One who tells an untrnth 
3, To cease. 4, What is left after meal is bolted. 
One who shoes horses. 6, Something that is neces- 
sary in painting. 7, Whataclock does wet. 0. 

















° 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Block, Bright, B-reom, B-east, B-eau, B-rogue, 














Biirk, B-race, lush, Berisk, B-reach, B-rood, 
B-ay, Beare, Bearrack, B-road. 
2 Prox@G@ 
vrEaRi. Diagonals: 
CRATE Peach, Grape. 
EPoCu 
EartH 
3. Olive. liv Neat, ent. Pear Winter, 
inter. Tale, ale. Hare, are. Four, Stop, top: 





4, Mace, sage, salt, dill, mustard, summer savory, 
cloves, cinnamon, pepper. cassia, mint, nutmeg: 
basil, lemon peel, vinegar, spice, orange peel, c 















way, pennyrovul, ginger, fennel, marjoram, 
ander, balm, thyme, 
5. Loose Leaves (Lovee Sleeves). 






Gl, Neen, Scene, Seine. 2, Box, 
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STRONG EMOTIONS. 


‘The influence of anger on the liver secretion has 
been recognized from ancient times,—an outburst 
having often resulted in a bilious fever. 

Bad news affects the secretions of the stomach, so 
as frequently to take away the appetite. Sudden 
fear may cause instantaneous death by shock, the 
nerves of the heart being paralyzed as by a blow. 
Great good news may act in the same way. 

Dr. Hammond, of New York, in his admirable 
little work “Cerebral Hyperemia,” says that the 
human saliva may be changed by rage to a powerful 
poison, and that the mother’s milk may be similarly 
transformed by fear. 

‘A family having eaten of a roe-buck which had 
been so captured as to die only after a long and 
agonizing struggle, all were taken with severe dis- 
turbance of the stomach and head,—the symptoms 
in many respects resembling those from the bite of 
rabid animal, The man lost his sight for several 
days and was affected with other remarkable symp- 
toms from which he was restored only after some 
months, His wife died after two years of great 
suffering. Those who eat but little were soon cured. 
Dr. Hammond believes that the flesh of all animals 
which have been tortured to death is poisonons, 

Universal self-control is a condition of bodily 





health, as mnch as it is of moral excellence. Even 
strong religious feelings have their dangers. 
a 
TARVING FOR WANT OF WHAT SHE 
HAD. 


‘The worthlessness or waste of money to those who 
misunderstand its use is witnessed often enough in 
the case of many who should know better. An ex- 
ample of real ignorance—and a singularly forcible 
one—is the following, related by an officer of the 
Bank of England to a London correspondent: 





A poor little Hungarian widow, living in a garret 
at Limehouse with her deaf and dumb son, was over- 
taken by the hard times, and fell ill. This was at 
the end of the year. The neighbors wanted to fetch 
the relieving officer and the parish doctor, but the 
old creature, who hardly knew a word of English, 
made it known that she wanted no aid of any kind. 

At last she became insensible, and then the other 
lodgers and the landlord entered her room. They 
found it wretchedly furnished, but plastered all over 
with colored prints and engravings. Looking over 
these, one ‘of the intruders saw a hundred: -pound 
note posted between a cut from the London Illus- 
trated News and a business card. 

Donbting his eyes, he drew the attention of others 
to it, and the doctor, who had been sent for, coming 
in at the time, the fact was made known to all. An 
attempt was made to detach the precious engraving 
from the wainscot, but to no purpose, and by direc- 
tion of the medical man, the piece of ‘panel was cut 
out, taken to the Bank of England, and cashed on 
the’ nail, when the doctor explained that the pro- 
ceeds would be lodged to the credit of the old lady, 
who, with her son, was made more comfortable than 
she had ever been. 

It seems that she picked up the note two years 
ago, and seeing in it only a picture, fixed it on the 
wall of her room, where it remaned an unsuspected 
treasure until discovered. 


















eo 
THE “YELLOW FEVER” CARD. 
Many of the so-called mysterious appearances 
wonld be revealed if one would use a little common- 
sense and investigate them: 
A. family in St. Francis County, Ark., were re- 
cently not a little alarmed to find, day after day, a 
card bearing the words “Yellow Fe 


Every night the papers 
disease at Memphis, and 











c 
thei 
terrible accounts of the 
every morning the mysterious cards were found on 
the door-step. 


front door. 





At last, the man of the house sat out on the door- 
step all one night to catch anybody who might be 
playing a trick upon him, but when morning came 
there was a card beside him, although nobody had 
appeared. 

The fever reports grew gloomier, and the family 
settled Into the belief that Providence, by a hand- 
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writing on cards, had advised flight, and made 
preparations to le: 

On the night before their proposed departure, 
however, the father was sitting beside his bed, when 
his son came in clad in his night-clothes, fast asleep, 
went to a table where some blank cards were kept, 
took out one, wrote upon it and slipped it under the 
front door. 

‘The father seized and awoke him, and on securing 
rd it was found to bear the words “Yellow 
upon it, like the rest. 
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a 
AN EXCITED LADY, 
A New Haven lady recently gave a lively but a 
practical commentary on the old saying, “Think 
twice before you speak once:” 


‘The lady made preparations for a short journey. 

She had packed her trunk and ordered a hack at the 
thour of twelve. It was nearly that hour, when she 
had occasion to leave the house for a moment, clos- 
ing the door, which had a spring-lock. 

Scarcely had the door closed when she remem- 
bered that the key was on the inside, and she was 
locked out, This condition of affairs, considering 
the arrival of the hackman, which was momentaril; 
expected, did not tend to calm the lady’s mind, 
She was excited. 

She went to the nearest carpenter and stated her 
case, giving him orders to get into the house in some | 
way. The carpenter obeyed the summons, but could 
devise no means but to break the glass door. This 
was done, but no key was found in the door. 

‘The lady then concluded that she took the key 
out of the door and laid it upon the table. The 
vision of the approaching hackman only made the 
lady more excited, and she ordered a window 
broken. 

‘This the faithful carpenter did, but upon entrance 
to the house could find no key. The affair finally 
concluded by the lady examining her pocket, and 
finding the key safely hidden there. The tendency 
of the discovery was to relieve the excitement. 


—— 
“WOODS ’S FULL OF '’EM.” 


In Wayne County, Texas, lived a well-known 
character, named Bill Dean. 


He was always endeavoring to perpetrate a joke 
at somebody's expense. One day, while riding to 
Richmond, every foot of which he knew, he espied 
an old gentleman named Cheezum, accoutred for a 
hunt, earnestly looking up a tree, Approaching 
him, Dean asked,— 

“Gan you tell me the way to Richmond?” 

“There was two of ’em run up this tree,” was the 
peaponise of the old gentleman, who was somewhat 
des 

“*] didn’t ask you anything about squirrels. How 
is it to Richmond? 

“One of ’em just went in that hole; didn’t you see 
him?” the old man said, earnestly. 

Out of patience, Dean yelled out, “You must be 
an old fool!” 

“Yes,” Cheezum responded, still gazing upward, 
“the woods is full of ’em. 


ee 
EULOGY OF THE DINNER-HORN. 
‘There are few things that so powerfully appealto 
human nature as a good dinner. Josh Billings has 
evidently a hearty appreciation of the old-time din- 
ner-horn and its welcome music. 
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The dinner-horn iz the oldest and most sakred 
horn thare iz. Itizsettew musik, and plays “Home, 
Sweet Home,” about noon. It has bin listened tew 
with more rapturous delite than ever any band haz. 
Yu kan hear it further than yu kan one ov Rod- 
man’s guns, It will arrest a man and bring him 
in quicker than a sheriff's warrant. It kan out-foot 
enny other noize. It kanzes the deaf tew hear, and 
the dum tew shout for joy. Glorious old instru- 
ment! long may yure lungs last. 


A hard-working farmer will heartily agree with 
much of the humorist’s sentiment. 








———— sa 
A TAME PARTRIDGE. 


The popular notion that partridges cannot be 
tamed seems to be contradicted by the experience 
of Mr. Parker, of Coldbrook, Mass,: 


Early this season, he saw a large partridge in the 
road near the saw-mill, which acted strangely, not 
attempting to hide, or get away when approached 
He took a fish-pole and line and snared the bird with 
2 noose, and handled it quite freely, without its at- 
tempting to escape. 

Since then he has kept it about the house, and it 
comes at his call, alights on his shoulder and hand, 
and in every way is as docile and domestic in its 
habits as a pet chicken. 

















gs 
"GIVE ME A CLEAN CUP.” 


An English gentleman recently gave a fashionable 
woman a severe snubbing for trying on him one of 
the little arts used at fairs to extract money: 


Ata French bazar at the recent French Hospital 
Fair in Albert Hall, a lady was dispensing tea. A 
solemn gentleman approached and asked the price 
of a cup. “One shilling,” replied the lady, and he 
put down the shilling. Before handing hiin the cup 
the Indy raised it to her lips and observed that the 
price was now a sovereign. The solemn gentleman 
gravely replaced his shilling with a sovereign and 
said, “Be good enough to give me a clean cup.” 
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A SIMILARITY. 


Dr. Leonard 
in the past and pr 
the following: 





con thinks there are some things 
ent which are alike, and relates 





About sixty years ago a somewhat typical minis- 
ter of a Connecticat church made a visit to Boston 
1 trip which was by no means as easy 
“Well, doctor,” said one of his 
hioners to him, “do you bring us any news 
Boston?” “Yes,” he replied; “the Lord 

and the devil is trying to.” ‘That was the 

and upshot of the news sixty years ago; 
is to-day. 
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A LADY with more money 
a jewelry shop recently and 
taire diamond rings. “A. tra’ 
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Better than a horse, because you 
can ride it more miles in aday than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
si nt stamp for price-list 
24-page illustrated catalogue 
with full informatio 

THE POPE M’E’G Co. 
8 Summer Street, Boston. Mads, 
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‘American Watches ! 
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Independent Watch Co., Fredonia, N. Y, 
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ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL| Lisle Bie, 


Farmington, Me, Address A, ABBOTT, ?ry 


TRINITY HALL BEVERLY, Nd. Batre 


Anattractive ‘Home-School for Girls. Varied 
advantages of the highest order, Fall term begins Sept. 
18. For circular, address 

Miss RACH GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 


MISS NOTT’S 
English and French 


FAMILY AND wat Scnoor For Youne Lapres, 33 Wall 
N en, Ct. The seventh year opens Sept. 
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{RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEM * 

H Granville, hirty miles N. Sarai 
malaria or grog-shops. Seven able and judicious teachers. 
Generous table, and delightful home for boys. Has eighty- 
two cadets from twelve States. Illustrated catalogues 
nh W. C. WILCOX, A. M., President. 
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z ssical, scientific, English courses. 
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HE SHORTLIDGE MEDIA (PA.) AGAD- 
EMY for Young Men and Boys is open at the Sea- 
shore tll Sept.1. Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.J. After Sept. 
1, direct to Media, Pennsylvania. A quarter, 10 weeks, 
books, ete.. . No extras except instrumental 
coinmended by Bayard Taylor. Hon. 

tt, Judge Van Ho etc. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


POUTE WILLIAMSTOWN, Berkshire Co., MASS. 
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r College. Expenses 3400 pet feat, The thirty-eight 
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The most popular sehool with readers of the Fouth’s 
Companion is the . 
BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Pupils of both sexes from nearly every State in the 
Union, Expenses very low, #85 pays for everything,— 
board, tuition, books, all together. City beantiful and 
healthy. Good society. Excellent boarding places for 





$ | pupils where every comfort ishad. Write for cireulars. 


| Address G. A. KE Maxcurstxr, N. H. 





RUTH ERSKINE’S CROSSES. 
By Paysy. 12mo. Ilnstrated. $150. 


The third volume of the famous Chantangua Girls’ 
Series, IL will add to the popularity of this already pop- 
lar series. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. _ 


SCHOOL BOOKS, CHEAP. 


Any School or College Text Beak supplied at a Re- 
| duced Price, Write for what you want, Give exact 
title. Prices by return mail, Address 


W. J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, New York. 
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FIFTY SECOND YEAR. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


Of CHAUNCY-HALL SOHOOL, 

259 Boylston St., Boston, 
gives a general outline of the care 
taken for health, character, man- 
ners, and intellectual culture. The 
appendix added this week tells of 
the success of the Chauncy candi- 
dates at the recent examination of 
Harvard. 

Every year graduates from the 
Business Department go, thorough- 
ly prepared, into commercial and 
manufacturing pursuits. 

Classes are sent regularly to the 
Institute of Technology, 
which is within two sninutes" walk. 
‘This nearness affords the teachers, 
whoare preparing s such classes,with 
unequalled opportunities for con- 
sultation with the professors at the 

Institute. 

In Military Drill 
four lessons a week are given to all 
male members of the school, except 
Phose phy sically disabled, and those 
| conscientiously opposed to bearing 
arms. 

The building is in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the most noted 
churches, the Art Museum, the Nat- 
ural History Rooms, Hotel Bruns- 
wick, ete. 

Graduates of High Schools often 
spend one or two years here for 
further study before entering on 
the actlye duties of life, 














For the Companion. 
A MOUNTAIN RIDE. 
By Julia Eastman. 

Of course we girls all pitied 
Rachel Tinkham, but we never 
quite made her one of us. 

She was such a shy little 
thing, and blushed if you 
spoke to her, and acted afraid 
of her own voice, and wore 
print dresses all the time, and 
never was invited to our parties. 

She lived in a tumble-down 
old house which had been a 
very grand mansion once. 

The Tinkhams had been 
great people in my grandmoth- 
ers day. Nothing was left of 
their grandeur now, however, 

«for there had been wine in one 
generation, and whiskey in the 
next, and delirium tremens in 
the third. 

Ray's father was the third. 
She had a wretched time keep- 
ing house forhim. Her moth- 
er was dead. 

“We’’ were the girls of Mrs. 
Bland’s private school. 

A dozen of us were ont upon 
the east verandah one morn- 
ing. We were al! talking at 
once, Some one, it seemed, had 
said the High School girlswere 
better scholars than we were. 

“Very well. So they are.” 

This was Kate Avery, and 
she was standing up by the lat- 
tice where the morning-glory 
vines grew, and where a hun- 
dred clusters of little bells 
swung out—blue, and purple, 
and rose-pink. If Kate was 
anything, she was honest, 
though she was handsome, too. 

“We have music and French conversation, 
and Lou hasa phaeton, and I have two donkeys, 
and Queeny has been to Europe; but,” lowering 
her voice, ‘‘it's an awful secret though it’s the 
trath. The High School girls are miles and miles 
beyond us in Latin and mathematics.” 

“Indeed they are,” said I. “I'm what Madem- 
-oiselle calls an ‘idgit’ in arithmetic. I really 
suppose that two and two make four, but if one 
of those girls were to tell me that they made five, 
I shouldn't dare dispute her.’* 

“The fact is,’ said Kate, ‘Little Tinkham is 
the only one of us who is sure of her multiplica- 
tion-table. But then she doesn’t really belong 
togs. She wouldn’t be here if it wasn’t for 
nebesing and dusting to pay her tuition. There 
she is this minute.”” 

A small, tired-looking figure in a coarse dress 
‘came in sight round the corner. It was Rachel 
with her load of books in her arms. 

“She has worn that dress every day for three 
months,” said Lou Stedman; “‘I verily believe 
she goes tu bed when it is done up.”” 

“My dear, she can’t. She has to wash and 
iron it herself. O, there is Queeny!”’ cried 
Kate. It was such a gentle, graceful girl who 
‘came walking fast to overtake Ray, caught step 
as she overtook her, and began talking pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Doesn’t she look nice in that seal-brown 
suit? And isn’t it just like her to carry Ray’s 
books for her?” 

Queeny's real name was Alice. You would 
have known why we called her Queeny if you 
had seen her walk beside Little Tinkham that 
morning, open the gate, and stand still, erect, 
with that grand way of hers, for the girl to pass 
through. I believe we all rather worshipped 
Queeny. 

Kate met them with her forehead all tied up 
into hard knots, and asked Ray, ‘‘didn’t she 
‘want to be an angel,’ and help her with those 
dreadful fractions?’ 
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A MOUNTAIN EIDE. 


So they two sat down on the door-step, and 
the rest went into the school-room. ‘Then Lou 
called out to Ray to come and dust her desk. 
She said, “it wasn’t half-dusted.”” Queeny 
said,— 

“Ray is busy, I will do it;’’ and she, silent, 
and looking prouder than ever, dusted Lou’s 
desk, herself. 

It was this morning, Friday, that Mrs. Bland 
told us that to-morrow would be ‘Mountain 
Day.” 

All the schools in our town drive to the moun- 
tain once a year. Our day always came in Sep- 
tember. : 

This time Mrs. Bland couldn’t go, so she sent 
along her cousin to matronize us. She was a 
fidgety person, afraid of spiders, and no good 
any way. 

‘‘We are to start at nine o'clock,” Queeny 
said, ‘Ray, can you be ready so early?” 

Queeny was a new scholar. She didn’t know 
that Ray never went with us to such places. 
Now she flushed, and replied,— 

“T don’t think I can go to the mountain.” 

“Certainly, you are going.” Alice said it in 
her queeniest way. ‘If you can’t go to-morrow, 
we will put off going.” 

“Saturday is my day to clean theschool-room,”” 
Ray answered, 

“We will clean it. Let’s begin this minute,” 
and off came Queeny's cuffs, and Kate's, all the 
cuffs, in fact. We made a little pile of them 
out by the geranium-bed. We went to work, 
and had such fun sweeping and scrubbing. Just 
imagine Kate and Queeny washing the floor. 
They did it well, too. 

“Now, remember,” Queeny said, the last 
thing; “everybody is to wear her oldest dress. 
And, Ray, would you be kind enough to bring 
hard-boiled eggs for your luncheon? One apiece 
for us all round?” 

Ray looked bright all over, and enid ver 





Now, I think it was just beautiful of Queeny 
to think of that. She knew Little Tinkham 
couldn't bring frosted cake and French rolls as 
the rest of us did. a 

So she spoke of the eggs. We all remembered 
that Ray had wonderful chickens. I am sure 
the word about old dresses, too, was meant to 
help her, 

The next morning, Obed Taintor came round 
with his uncovered omnibus, and his two great 
horses, and picked us up. 

We went for Ray last. She was standing in 
front of the old house, beside the tumble-down 
gate, with her basket of eggs in her hand. 

She looked perfectly happy, and her dress was 
so clean and smooth, Kate whispered to me,— 

“That dress has been washed and ironed since 
last night. Just think of it.” 

It was a clear, warm morning, and every one 
was in such a glow of good spirits. I think we 
were all glad we had Rachel with us. 

But if it hadn't been for Queeny, Ray would 
never have gone, and if Ray hadn't gone, the 
rest of us would never have come home, and 
this story—for there is a story—would never 
have been told. 

It is eight miles to the mountain, and there is 
a carriage-road to the top. The last two miles 
are very hard and steep, because you rise nearly 
a thousand feet above the level of the Connecti- 
cut River, in that distance. 

But Obed was a steady, good driver, and his 
horses were stendy, good horses, 

We always drew lots for the seat beside Obed, 
and it was one of our treats to get him talking 
about his ‘‘team,’’ as he called it. 

“What are their names?” asked Queeny. 

“‘Well”——a pause. Obed was a slow talker, 
but he had a great deal to say. ‘The off one 
there is Grant, an’ the nigh one he is g@herman. 
You see, them creeturs was colts in war times, 
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Kate seized my hand and 





part of the w. 
whispered, — 
“If the horses are not stopped before they get 
to the turn, we shall all be killed.” 
Ray was climbing over the driver's seat. She 
always could climb anywhere, Ife a cat. She 
didn’t pine an instant, but she called back 


to me,— 
“Natty Brock, put on the brakes. The rest of 


you sit still, Only pray as hard as you ca 

I sprang to the driver’s seat, and jammed 
down the handle of the brakes. I prayed, too. 
T believed I should never pray again. 

I saw and thought of a hundred things at 
once. I saw the great tree-trunks aud the huge 
black rocks close upon us. I remembered the 
clematis over the front door at home, and won- 
dered who would tell my father that I was dead. 

Meanwhile, Ray was over the dash-board, and 
down with her feet over the whiffietree. 

How she did it, I shall never know, but the 
next we saw of her, she was creeping along the 
pole between the horses, stendying herself with 
her hands on their backs. 

Grant and Sherman went tearing on like wild 
horses, their manes flying, and their great bodies 
quivéring all over. 

Every instant the girls were becoming more 
excited. 

Queeny was holding Mrs, Bland’s cousin with 
both hands, to prevent her leaping out, Kate 
eried,— 

“We are almost to the turn, What is Ray do- 
ing? She will frighten the horses worse than 
ever!’ and she covered her eyes. 

The brow of the hill was not forty feet off. 
Far behind, we could hear Obed’s voice AM- 
ing to the horses to stop, The keeper of the 
tower was flying towards us. 

But they were too far away to do any good, 
There seemed not one chance in a thousand 
for us. But that very instaut, when we all be- 
lieved we were lost, we looked at Ray. 

We saw her reach forward with one hand, and 
grasp the reins which joined the heads of the 
horses together. Juat where the connecting 
straps crossed one another, her fingers clutehed 
them. 

One sharp, fierce jerk of thoxe great heads 
backward, and the horses slackened their speed, 
and in an instant more stopped. 

The wagon stood still, althongh the creatures 
were snorting and plunging yet. But that small 
hand of Ray's held on with a death-grip, and in 
& moment more Obed caught Grant and Sher- 
man by their heads, 

His face was as white as it ever could be, and 
he spoke one word only, It was,— 

“Hornets!” 

The horses had Been stung in more than twenty 
places. They were unharnessed at once, and we 
were all out on the ground directly. 

We laughed and we cried, and Mrs, Bland’s 
cousin distinguished herself by fainting away. 

“I don’t blame the horses in the least,” 
Queeny said. ‘One sting is bad enough,” and 
she showed where her eye was beginning to 
swell, ‘The hornets came swarming out of the 
woods, there.’’ As for Obed, he was a hamili- 
ated man. 

“But Iwas the one to blame,’’ he said. ‘I 
thought Grant an’ Sherman would ’a’ stood till 
the’r hides dropped off'n the’r ribs; but I tell ye 
ther’ never was the team hitched up yet that ’ud 
stan’ hornets, Blarst the creeturs!’’ he added, 
in undertone. 

“But Ray Tinkham!” cried Kate, and she 
went up to where the little thing was sitting on 
a ‘rock, looking pale. ‘Yon saved us all, you 
blessed child. How did you everthink of doing 


that?” 
“My grandmother stopped some runaway 


horses in that way once,”’ gasped Ray. “I 
didn’t know whether I could stop Grant and 
Sherman, but I knew somebody must do some- 
thing, or we should all be dashed to pieces,”’ 
“Well,” spoke Obed, “I've known o’ that 
thing's bein’ done just once afore in my life- 
time, but it was a boy that did it. There's a 
sayin’ 'mongst teamin’ men that, when you 
haint got the reins, you can stop a runaway 
if you walk out on the pole and grip hold o’ the 
bridles, but taint every horse that'll stand it.” 
“But wasn't it splendid of Ray?" cried Lou, 
going over, and putting her arm round her. 
“Never knew a girl c’d have xo much pluck,” 
answered the driver. “If she hadn't ‘a’ ben 
light on ’er feet, an’ level in ‘er head, she never 
e’'d ‘a’ done it. More’n all that, ‘twas a master 
good thing, 't Grant and Sherman was used toa 
woman's handlin’ on’em. Rachel’s hand kind 
o’ calmed ’em down the minute she touched’em. 
I minded that where I was. I tell ye if them 
horses hadn’t been uncommon good horses, 
nothin’ on airth wonld ’2’ stopped ’em.’’ 
And Ray? Inever meant to make so’ long a 
story of it, but T must tell vou that we gave her 
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a party soon after this, All the fathers, and 
motuers, and brothers, weut, aud we carried her 
a carpet for her room, and a new chamber-set, 
and nice new clothes all through; and x few of the 
gentlemen gave her a bank-book, whatever that 
may mean, Lonly know that she was to have 
the income of certain money, and that it was 
enongh to educate her thoroughly, We had the 
Lest time that night, and Queeny’s father took 
Ray out to supper, and she sat at his right hand, 
and everybody treated her ax though she had 
been a princess of the blood. 

1 do believe there never was a happier girl on 
earth than Rachel was that night. 
+ 
For the Companion. 


THE POET OF THE HILLS. 
By Mrs. J.D, Chaplin. 

“My dear children,” said a kind old gentle- 
man, who had left his cool house and comfort- 
able table in Boston, to accompany his mother- 
leas girls and boys to the Adirondacks, “I am 
delighted to see you enjoying your vacation so 
much, 

+ “T can sleep in a cot with a puddle in it; and 
bear the tent being blown down once in a while; 
and fight black flies and mosquitoes as bravely 
ag any man of my years. But I must confess I 
want something to eat.” 

“Something to eat! Why, papa, dear, we have 
a whole bag of crackers, and canned lobster and 
salmon, and sardines, and devilled ham,and’’—— 

“And young appetites to devour them; but 
I'm tired of living on mummies,” was the reply. 

“Well, papa, we must go tramping with the 
boys, but we'll get a cook to stay here and make 
nice things for you,” said the eldest daughter, 


Martha 
Next morning, while rowing with their gawky 


and sheepish guide, the girls asked him if he 
knew of a cook for them. 

“Yes, I know of one I think you can get; 
she's a poet. Some grand folks, up here sum- 
mers, hax heerd her recite her own writin's toa 
funeral, or to the tavern, and one on ’em named 
her ‘The Poet o' the Hills." You haint no preju- 
dice agin poetry, have you?” 

“No, we adore it!” cried Blanche. 

“Do? then I reckon I can fit you out,—she’s 


smart, I tell you!’" 
Then the guide assumed a confidential tone, 


and told the party, who had called him simply 
“Smith,” that he was christened® ‘Andrew Si- 
mon Peter Smith; but that when he began to 
guide young nobs, they called him ‘Asp’ Smith. 
Then he wrote Simon first, and now they call 
him “Sap”? Smith. So he preferred to be called 
by the whole triple apostolic name. 

Tying the bout toa great tree two miles from 
the camp, he took a broad scarlet oar in his 
hand to make a temporary bridge now and then 
for'the ladies, and led them on. 

As they approached a swamp, it seemed to be 
ut the ascending—something—proved 
to be clouds of tiny black flies, too small to be 
seen separately with the naked eye. 

On reaching higher ground each young head 
was encircled with a living halo, which they all 
fought in vain to break and scatter. 

They soon reached a house—so-called—set 
down in the midst of burnt stumps. The lank 
guide knocked with the oar on the thin door,— 
a knock that made the house ring. 

“Come in,” was drawled out lazily; and they 
entered to find a stalwart hunter asleep on the 
floor, and his wife half-asleep in her chair. 

“These is Bosting ladies, and they're sick 0’ 
eatin’ put-up victuals, and want a cook. Is 
she to home?’ asked Andrew Simon Peter, in 
a whisper. 

“She's up stairs, asleep. I'll yell to her,” 
was the woman’s reply. 

And the mother was as good as her word. 
She ‘‘yelled” in a tone that made the girls 





























jump, 

"City folks has come to call on you! 

Soon there was a great shuffling and bustling 
overhead, and a treading which threatened to 
bring down the loose boards on their heads. 

This was followed by the appearance of a 
very tall, large girl in the greenest of gowns, 
and with the reddest of hair piled ina perfect 
pyramid on top of her head. 

Not at all abashed before the pretty girls in 
their tasteful mountain costumes, she eyed them 
keenly, and asked,— 

“Well, what's wantin’? 

They laid their case before her—old gentle- 
man and all—and then asked her if she could 
cook venison and fish, and make bread. 

Her only reply was, ‘“‘My grandfather was the 
most notorious hunter in these hills, and 'twould 
be a pity if I couldn’t cook; though I’m so busy 
knittin’ lace for my clothes, and mother a-pieci 
a risin’-sttn quilt, that father cooks most gin- 
eral. I'll go ‘long with you and let you see! 
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The old man you leave to home aint crazy nor 
nothin’ ?” 

“Oh no, he's the dearest old gentleman in the 
world, Nothing ails him but hunger,’’ said 
Blanche, laughing. 

As the party were leaving the house, the new 
cook struck a dramatic attitude before her 
mother and cried out,— 


“Now fare yon well, my mammy dear, 
And fare you well agi 

When I've ‘cooked up’ ior that ok man, 
T'll feteh you home sume tin,” 








That night when hot biscuita were asked for, 
for tea, the new girl said, “Give me your rule 
once, and you'll never have to do it agin" 

A murmuring noise soon reached the ladies, 
acccmpanied by vigorous stirring and beating: 

“Suat sift a quart o' best wheat flour, 

(Be sure it’s nuther damp nor sour), 

A little salt (first grease your tin), 

And put three spoons of powder in. 

With milk, or water, stir it up, 

Then ent it with a glass or cup; 

The biscuits put in oven hot; 

When brown, they'll go to the very apot!"” 

Of course, there was a smothered laugh, and 
the girls thought this rhyming receipt had been 
learned from some paper. 

But while lying quietly in their cots, next 
morning, they heard the weak tenor of Andrew 
Simon Peter Smith, as if giving orders for break- 
fast. He had brought a deer-steak for ‘‘the old 
nob,’' at this early hour. 

“These here city folkz,’’ 
‘wants everythin’ briled, and’ most raw at that.” 

“They may ‘want’ what they pleage, but when 
I cook for ‘em, they'll take what they git!’ was 
the gracious reply. 

Andrew Simon Peter ventured no remon- 
strance, but soon went down to his boat; when 
Gusty began to sing: 


“You heat sume butter, blazin’ hot, 

And put your venison in the pot; 

And let it fry, and fry, and fry, 

Until your butter’s almost dry. 

They sha'n’t eat raw meat while I’m here 

Of beef, nor lamb, nor horned deer.”” 
Then, falling into a plaintive mood, while cut- 
ting her steak into “chunks,” she changed her 
tone to one of tendernexs, and sang: 


“Short thine ago, this lovely deer 
Was kitin’ o'er the forests here, 

"Long of his mother or his love, 

As gentle as a cooin’ dove; 

Until some ernel hunter shot 

And laid hint low pon the spot, 

Oh, woe's for hin! He'll leap no more, 
‘These Adirondick mountains o'er!” 


But, alas! the venison “gentle asa dove” was, 
when fried brown in butter, as tough as sole- 
leather. 

‘Phat day Miss Martha gave Guaty a receipt 
for a plain tea-cake; whereupon she repeated 
slowly: 

“You put four eggs into a pan, 

And beat 'en just as quiek's you can; 
Put in two cups o' sugar sweet, 

And then agin you beat, beat, beat! 
Four flonr, one butter, one 0” milk, 
And beat it till it’s solt an silk, 


‘Three spoons o° bakin’-powder white 
And nutineg—this will make cake light.” 


And the cake was light; and soon Miss Martha 
tanght the girl to broil and roast meat, and to 
do many other things in her way. 

The tenth day of her service Gusty appeared 
before Miss Martha in her gay green gown, 
with the pyramid on her head. 

“There’s goin’ to be a weddin’ over to the 
‘Tanneries,’ and I've got to go to recite poetry 
to'em. I'd like my money to pay my share of 
the fiddler,” she said. 

Miss Martha gave her what was due her, and 
said, “You'll certainly be at home in time to get 
breakfast?"" 

“Don’t wait. for me if I aint,’’ was the can- 
tious reply. 

“Try to be here,” eaid Martha, adding, in the 
kindness of her heart, “I'll let Smith row you 
up stream; it’s so warm to walk.” 

That was the last they ever saw of the ‘Poet 
of the Hills.’* 

When the guide came in the morning, the 
girls opened their hearts to him, and he cried in 
amazement,— 

“La sakes! Haint got back yit? Well, I de- 
clare if I'll ever trust a woman agin, or give her 
A recommend to anybody! I'll help you what 
T can, to make up for it.” 

Before long ‘‘the nummies’’—as the old gen- 
tleman persisted in calling the canned meats and 
fish—became as dixtasteful to the young folks 
as to him. Now with the aid of Simon An- 
drew Peter, they chose to throw away their 
venison and fish rather than stay in the hot 
kitchen and cook it. They suddenly decided to 
go home, and then make a fresh start for the 
coo! breezes and balmy pine-odors of Cape Cod. 

Simon Andrew Peter came to them with his 
face all bound up, and one cheek looking very 
much as if he had a good-sized apple in it; and 
said they would have to take old Doane for a 
guide to the stage, as he had the ‘‘face-ail.’’ 

“Old Doane” proved to be a genial man of 
about forty years, so full of capital stories that 
the girls regretted not having heard cf him at 
first. They told him all the sorrows of their 


he said tu Gnaty, 
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domestic campaign, and asked him why their 
cook treated them so, when they were paying 
her so well. 

“Why, she got marriéd that night, up to the 
‘Tanneries,’ he siid: “they had a great froiic 
there.”” 

‘Who on earth did she find to marry her so 
suddenly?” cried one of the boys. 

“Oh, it wasn’t suddent. She and Sap Smith's 
been keepin’ company this three year: and he 
said she only went to your house for a few days 
to get money to buy a pair of new shoes for the 
weddin’,”’ replied Doane. 

“You don’t mean that she married Smith, our 
guide?” cried Blanche. 

“Sartin; didn’t you know that?" asked Doane, 
in surprise. 

“1 don’t wonder,” he added. 
mean to guide you down to-day, 
tricked you that way.”” 


ao ter 


“he felt too 
after he'd 


For the Companion. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By Rossiter Johngon. 

I was there, in the very thick of it; and what 
fn terrific scene it was! Cannon booming, bells 
tolling dismally, armies tramping, the rattling 
of artillery trains over the great bridge, ware- 
houses blown into the air, flames bursting out 
in every street, and swelling domes and lofty 
spirea rushing down to ruin, 

It was called the Burning of Moscow. I played 
no mean part in that tremendous drama — With- 
out the assistance that I rendered, that intermi- 
nable army, with all its paraphernalia of caiccons, 
pontoons, and baggage-wagons, could never have 
crossed the lofty arched bridge that led into the 
doomed city! 

It was a terrible disappointment to Napoleon, 
but a magnificent entertainment to us. One 
such calamity broke the spell of his glory, and 
two such gave hia dazzling career an ignoble 
end, But we could have witnessed it every 
night in the week, and only rejoiced the more. 

It came round regularly about once a year. 
Twice we had sat in awe-struck silence among 
the five hundred spectators, and seen the noble 
city destroyed. 

On the second occasion we learned that it re 
quired the man and his wife and thirteen boys 
to make it go; and we at once registered a rezo- 
lntion that the next time it visited the city we 
(Ted Barker and J) would be two of those thir- 
teen. 

I wag sitting on the cellar-door, whittling a 
kite-stick, when Ted caine running into the yard 
with no hat on, and his white curls flying in the 
wind, and burst round the corner of the hou-e, 
exclaiming,— 

“She's come! She's come!”’ 

“Who's come?” said I. 

“The Burning of Moscow, —got in on the 
seven-fifteen train this morning.” 

I saw, in my mind’s eye, domes and minarets, 
lofty arches and crowded causeways, the pacing 
of sentinels and gleam of bayonets; and my 
heart rose to the highest pinnacle of Dlisx it had 
ever known, when he added, in the next breath.— 

“lve Been the man, and got places for you 
and me." 

“What sort of places are they?’ said 1 
“What'll we have to do?” 

“Oh, I suppose we'll have to spend the heft 
of the time turning cranks and tonching off 
cannons. Can't tell exactly till we get there.”” 

“How much does he pay us?” 

“He doesn’t pay anything at all," said Ted. 
“He considers that the chance you have to see 
the show is pay enough.” 

“Well,” said I, “‘it is,—especially as you're 
right in the middle of it, and can see how every- 
thing goes.”’ 

“Yes,"’ said Ted, “and we can make a diorama 
of our own after we've been inside of this one, 
and handled all the machinery,”” 

“That's a good idea,” said I. “Shall we carry 
some paper aud a pencil to draw plans of the 
queerest parts, the things we might not be able 
to remember?” 

“No,” said Ted, slowly shaking his curly 
head, “that won't do, If the man canght you 
at it, he’d lick you and turn you out. The only 
way ix to take a good look at everything, and 
remember.” 

To the wisdom of this remark, I readily as- 
sented. The fact was, I had not the least doubt 
of being able to remember all about it; butit 
seemed to me it would be much more romantic 
to stand, like Macaulay's New Zealander, on 4 
broken arch of Moscow’s Bridge, and sketch the 
ruins of the Kremlin. 

Yet I was willing to give up even this enchant- 
ing dream for the prospect of having a paxte- 
board Kremlin of our own, and burning it nightly 
before an admiring and sixpence-paying crowd. 

Tn the evening, we went up a narrow alley iu 
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the rear of Corinthian Hall, where we found 
eleven other boys waiting at the stage door, and 
after some delay, we were all admitted. 

The proprietor’s wife met us at the head of 
the winding-stair, and admonished us in rather 
emphatic terms to keep perfectly quiet. She 
was a small woman, with reddish hair, and 
chewed gum all the time. 

Casting her eye over the crowd, she selected 
Monkey Roe as the largest and strongest of us, 
and asked him to keep us in crder, while she led 
away one at a time, placed him in the spot he 
was to occupy behind or amidst the scenes, and 
instructed him as to his work. 

Her husband was busy, meanwhile, arranging 
the lights and examining various portions of the 
machinery. 

Seen from the audience-rvom, the exhibition 
presented, through an aperture about sixteen 
feet long and ten feet high, a representation of 
the city of Muscow. 

The most conspicuous object was a large bel- 
fry, with open arches, through which swung 
what was supposed to be the Great Bell of 
Moscow. This bell was made of pasteboard, 
covered with gilt paper, which glittered beauti- 
fully in the artificial moonlight. Behind the 
belfry, making himself as narrow as possible, 
stood George Adams, 

Passing his right arm across his breast, and 
bringliig the hand to a point just above his left 
shoulder, he seized 2 small cord, by means of 
which he kept the Great Bell of Moscow per- 
petually swinging Of course it made no noize, 
but this was supplied by a Chinese gong, hung 
on a cross-bar in the extreme back corner of the 
stage, which Teddy Barker beat to the time of the 
Great Bell's swinging. 

Just out of sight of the spectators, behind the 
edge of the front screen on the left, Maurice 
Smith knelt on a bit of carpet and turned a «mall 
crank, which cansed the sentries on the island to 
chase one another around the ring in which they 
moved. 

Mrs. Showman made me sit down on a small 
box behind one of the abutments of the bridge, 
and turn a crank back-handedly Across the 
roadway of the bridge, hidden by a parapet 
about two inches high, ran an endlese belt, 
which passed over rollers at the corners, and 
underneath the blue board that represented the 
surface of the river. 

My crank kept this belt--in motion. -The 
army-cavalry, artillery and infantry, was made 
in sections about a foot long, and Mrs. Show- 
man stood in front of me, placing these sections, 
one after another, on the belt. During the entire 
evening I was cheered and encouraged by her 
“Stiddy, now, turn stiddy!"’ as she marshalled 
the mimic soldiers, and rolled her gum from side 
to side 

The army was supposed to keep step to a 
snare dram, which Tim Maginn sounded with a 
single stick, while a bass-drum, beaten at inter- 
vals by Billy Mullins, represented the firing of 
distant artillery. 

Bob Vaughan ground pretty stendily at a 
hand-organ. 1 suppose it nust have represented 
the music in the cathedral, where probably mass 
was being said for the safety of the city. 

Emmet Smith and George Clark were a:des-le- 
camp to Mr. Showman, going hither and thither 
at his rapid orders, bringing and carrying away 
the implements which he required for the suc- 
cessive effects he produced in the miniature city. 

Not one of all these fifteen persons was ever 
vieible to the spectators in the hall. 


Mr. Showman seemed to be everywhere, and 
manage everything. He sprang all sorts of traps, 
and worked more contrivances than we could 
possibly remember. 

One of the most striking was a stout frame, 
like that of a grindstone, only broader, in which 
was a cylinder, with cogs as big as a man’s 
thumb sticking out from its surface at irregular 
intervals 

A dozen tongues of ash wood, an inch square 
and two or three feet long, were fastened by one 
end to the frame, the other end just reaching to 
the cogs 

Several times during the exhibition, Mr. Show- 
man ran to this machine, seized the crank, and 
gave the cylinder six or eight rapid turns. The 
result was a sharp cracking and snapping which 
admirably imitated the sound of musketry firing. 

After a time, dull explosions began to be 
heard, and Inrid flames shot up between the dark 
buildings. The bases of the domes were fixed 
in vertical grooves; so that when a supporting 
button was turned by the pulling of a string, 
they sank down as if from the burning away of 
their foundations. 

The spires had hinges in their backs, and 
when Mr. Showman reached in and gave them 
a nudge, they toppled over into the flames, 
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At the last, he ran in upon what would have 
been the pavement of one of the main streets a 
long strip of wood. It had auger-holes a few 
inches apart, which were filled with gunpowder, 
alternately dry and dampened, and were con- 
nected by a train of it. The last auger-hole con- 
tained some chemical that would burn with a 
colored light. 

When the drums had beaten, and the bell 
tolled, and the cannon boomed, and the organ 
sounded, and the musketry crashed, and the sen- 
tries raced, and the army marched, and the stee- 
ples toppled, and the roofs crumbled, till all was 
excitement without and ruin within, Mr. Show-| 
man fired his train, and ran once more to his mus- 
ketry-crank. There was a terrific crashing, and 
fizzing, and flashing, followed by an intense glare 
of purple light, which threw a deathly glamor 
over the ruined palaces,—and then the curtain 
fell, and all was silent, 

Ted and I lingered to examine the machinery 
more carefully; but the woman who marshalled 
armies and chewed gui quickly gathered the 
whole thirteen boys before her in a compact 
crowd, and drove them down the winding stair. 
In this respect, at least, she wax more humane 
than the spider in Mrs Howitt’s fable, to which, 
you remember, the fly said,— 


“For who gues up your winding stair will ne'er come 
down agam,’ 


When the Burning of Moscow next visited our 
town, the proprietor was taken ill, and was una- 
ble to exhibit it. At the end of a week he died, 
and the landlord of the hotel where he stopped 
attached the diorama for debt. 

Ted and I earnestly wished ourvelves a little 
older and & little richer, that we might bid it off 
at the sheriff’s xale, and go through the country 


| paddle. 


«What's wanted?’ demanded Captain Hobart. 

“«¢Want to go down the river. Land, and take 
us on board,’ was the answer. 

“«Are there only two of you?’ shouted Captain 
Hobart. 

“That's all, We'll be no trouble. Pull in, and 
get us!" the men shouted back, evidently growing 
impatient. 

“But Captain Hobart knew where he was, and 
meant to be careful. He turned to one of his boat- 
men, an old fellow called Osage Jo, who had spent 
his life in that region, and was thoroughly trusty. 

“What say, Jo?’ asked Captain Hobart. 

“ ‘Don’t like it, cap'n,’ said Jo, leaning on his 
Nothin’ but a de-coy, to my notion." 

‘To mine, tov,’ said Captain Hobart; ‘I'd hate to 
leave them, if I thonght they were nonest'——_ 

“They look like rascals, from here, eap'n,’ says 
Jo. ‘Them woods, liker'n not, are full o' Indians, 
an’ we've got weemin aboard. ‘Twont do, cap’n.” 

“ «No, Jo, we won't risk it.’ Captain Hobart then 
shouted to the men, ‘You'll have to wait for the 
next boat. We're full.’ 

“The fiat-boat passed on, leaving the men making 
& profane exhibition of anger on the shore—a proof 
that they were not what they claimed to be. 

“The travellers proceeded very watchfully and 
cautiously down the river, but saw no signs of 
trouble, until near sunset. 

“They were passing a very thickly-wooded spot, 
when two men, carrying a third between them, 
cume down to the shore and hailed the bont. 

“*Hello!’ answered Captain Hobart. 

“Come in and take us on board!” was the next 
call. 

“What's the matter?’ shouted the captain. 

“*Got a man burt here. Want to get him up to 
the Forks. Come and help us.’ 

“Captain Hobart took out his pocket-telescope, 
hauled it up to his ese, and took a look through. 

“«lt's the two we met this afternoon!’ he cried. 

“<I thought so! chuckled Jo, close beside him. 








exhibiting. It did not ovcurto us that the death 
of the proprietor in debt was an indication of how | 
little money could really be made by that means. i 
We thought mainly of the fun aud excitement 
of the thing 

As it was, nobody bid anything for the appar. , 
atus Our town has produced its full quota of | 
geniuses, but thus far there has been no born 
showman among them. And so. the landlord 
put the things into the garret of the hotel That 
winter the hotel was burned, snd little Moscow, 
like its great nnmesake, was indeed reduced to 
ashes : 

—+or--- 
BE IN TIME. 


Never linger ere you start, 

Set out with a willing heart.— 
Be in tne. 

In the morning np and on, 

First to work, and soonest done; 

This ts how the goal’s attained, 

‘This 18 how the prize 1s gained.— 
Be in thine. 


——-- —+9+-___ 





For the Companion. 
A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


It was my fortune, some time since, to take a trip 
in one of the splendid floating palaces which wing 
their way daily up and down the broad Ohio River, 
and carry their living and commercial freight so , 
safely and speedily, in comfort and pleasure, to their 
destination. 3 

That it was not always so, I was reminded bya 
story which I heard from an old gentleman who 
was a fellow-passenger, and whose acquaintance [ 
pleasantly formed on deck, and finding him to be a 
relative of a Kentucky family with whom I was on 
intimate terms, I accepted his story as entirely re- 
liable, and will give it, as nearly as I can, in his 
own words, 

“It mast have been nearly a hundred yeara ago, 
not later, any way, than 1800," said Mr. Hobart, 
“that my grandfather, Horace Hobart, settled near 
where the city of Frankfort now lies—it was a mere 
hamlet then. He was the owner of a large flut-boat, 
so the settlers always called him Cap'n Hobart, and 
used to hire him to make trips down the river, for 
supplies for the settlement. He used, sometimes, 
to go as far as Pittsburgh, and bring powder, lead 
and groceries, very often stock or a small company 
of emigrants and their plunder, tu puints along the 
shore. 

“One trip he made,—if [ remember rightly, it was 
about 1803 or 1804,—in the fall of the year, which he 
carried the marks of to his grave. Hiscargothat time 
was mostly of powder, lend for bullets, and cured 
bacon—a very desirable prize to the Indians who 
were lurking up and down the shore. At Pitts- 
burgh he met a party of half a dozen emigrants for 
Central Kentucky, who gladly availed themselves 
of the opportnnity to go as far as Frankfort on 
Captain Hobart’s flat-bont. 

“Well laden, the little party, among whom were 
two women, set out on the return voyage, going on 
prosperonsly a great part of the way. Captain Ho- 
bart knew that the danger lay between the Big 
Sandy and Kentucky Rivers. 

“After passing the mouth of the Big Sandy it 
wonld be necessary to proceed cautiously nntil they 
left the Indiana shore and turned into the Kentucky 
River, where they would be comparatively énfe. 

“Nothing occurred, however, for some days. The 
weather was glorious, the river smooth, and they 
were enjoying the trip very much, when, one morn- 








ing, two men hailed them from the shore. 


“ ‘Well, they won't trap me!" said Captain Ho- 
bart, and then he shouted lustily, ‘Can't stop for 
you! and ordered his men to help the drift all they 
could with their paddles. 

‘Cap'n,’ says Jo, ‘take a look through your 
glnss at that there clump o’ beeches, What's un- 
der ‘em?’ 

“The captain looked, as directed, where the treea 
hung far over, and the bank was in deep shadow. 

«What d'ye make? eagerly asked Jo. 

“*It looks like an old flat-boat, but I can’t surely 
make out. Jo, if they’ve got a buat, we're in a bad 
fix!" 

‘Fact, cap’n! An’ it’s goin’ to be a moonlight 
night, full moon an’ coming up airly! Weemin 
aboard, too.’ 

“Well, Jo, we'll prepare for ‘em, and then run 
our best. It's all we can do.’ 

“‘As if to prove that their suspicions were correct, 
an arrow was hurtled at them from the shore, fall- 
ing short of its mark, which was, probably, the tall 
form of Captain Hobart, as he stood boldly up in 
his boat. 

“This decided him. He called together the nen,— 
including the emigrants, there were only eight men, 
all told,—directed the women to lie flat down in the 
bottom of the boat, and made all the preparations 
he could for a fight, in case it came. 

“They did not need to wait very long. Even be- 
fore the moon was fully risen, they could see that 
the woods were full of moving, painted, half naked 
forms, and heard yells which could come from none 
but an Indian thront. 

“Keeping acnreful watch, they could, after atime, 
distinguish a dark object moving upon the water, 
and as it drew nearer, they saw that it was a flat- 
boat, filled with Indians. 

“ «It must be the old thing that used to lie up at 
Port Mason!" (a little station on the coast) anys Jo. 
‘If itis, we kin sink ’em!' 

“ «Wait till they get near, men,’ said the captain, 
‘and then aim low, and give ‘em the first fire!" 

“Breathlessly the men crouched in the bow of the 
boat, near which the Indians were rapidly drawing. 
As acon as they came within rifle-range, eight bullets 
sped at the word of command, and made havoc 
among the pursuers. 

“Shouts and groans followed, and the savages 
poured a flerce volley into the little group. One of 
the horses was killed—there were three on the boat 
—bnt not a man fell. 

“Load quick!’ ordered the captain. 

“Swiftly and ailently his order was obeyed; not 
too ewift, for the Indian bont was steadily drawing 
nearer and nearer. ' 

“Another volley, and three of the pursucrs tam- 
bled overboard, but as they returned the fire, one 
of our emigrants dropped, groaning, at his post. 

“ ‘Steady! and quick! Fire in succession!’ ordered 
the captain. ‘They aim too low! Disable ’em be- 
fore they can board us!" 

“The bows of the two boats almost grated together, 
and one daring savage sprang upon the flat-boat’s 
gunwale. 

“Captain Hobart sprang forward, but before he 
could raise his rifle a shot went through his shoul- 
der. » 

“Ho staggered, but with desperate conrage, rallied 
and fired, his adversary falling backward, and over 
into the river. 

““Maddened at this, for the assailing Indian was 
their lender, the Indians made a rush to the craft. 
In the impetuosity of their onset, the old, unsea- 
worthy thing capsized, and the swift current of the 
Obio was full of struggling, screaming, wounded 
and drowning savages, 
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“The violence of the shock gave the other boat a 
sheer, which sent it directly into the middle of the 
river, and drifted it rapidly down, too far from the 
shore for any danger from lurkers on the bank, and 
safe from its terrible pursuer. 

“A great shout of joy at their deliverance rose 
up from the little crew, nt least from alt who were 
able to shout. Captain Hobart Jay senseless in the 
bottom of the boat, one man was dead, and three 
others badly wounded, Jeaving but three unhurt, to 
care for the rest. 

“With the help of the two brave women, who had 
not uttered one cry during the tight, they did this, 
and after their arrival at home, the three men re- 
covered, as did Captain Hobart, 

“Bat Captain Hobart carried to lis grave a shoul- 
der scarred with the bullets received in that fierce 
fight on the Ohio River.” 


a 
For the Companion, 


A WEST-INDIAN BEE-TREE. 
By Frederick A. Ober. 


The honey-bee is a native of the Eastern Hemi 
sphere, yet we read in the “Voyages of Columbus” 
that he found wild honey in hollow trees and clefts 
of rocks in the Islands of the Antilles, which he first 
visited on his second voynge, in 1493. 

The bees of America most profitable to us were 
introduced from Europe, but there was in the West 
Indies, nt the time of its discovery, a apecies indige- 
nous to the New World. 

It was on a lovely day in April that, reclining 
lazily upon my leafy couch, beneath the frail shelter 
of n roof of leaves, I watched my Indian boy, Me- 
yong, at his morning work. 

After the customary coffee had been prepared and 
brought me, he returned to the fire and proceeded 
to collect together four or five brands, some two 
feet in length, with blazing ends, and bind them 
firmly into a flambean, with tough lianes. 

Knowing it was unnecessary to question him when 
he had unrestrained power to do as he pleased in 
the forest, 1 watched him as he fastened on hia 
wicker pannier, and lined it with broad leaves. 

This once strapped to his shoulders, he took up the 
tin pail, the cutlass and blazing brands, and bade 
me follow him. 

I did 30, carrying, of course, my gun (my never- 
absent friend), and swinging on my game-basket, 
with a supply of cartridges. 

He now led the way down the hill, and stopped 
almost in sight of the smoke of our fire in camp. 

It was beneath a tree of vast size, which shot up 
from # wilderness of fallen trunks and limbs, a 
gommier, towering aloft in kingly majesty, envel- 
oped in Hanes, which hung from every bough and 
limb, thickly covered with broad-leaved parasites 
and orchids and wild pines, its base throwing out 
strong buttresses like the cypress of the Sonth, but 
higher and broader, its upper liwbs jagged and 
weatherbeaten, stretching their multitudinous fin- 
gers heavenward two hundred feet above us. It 
was beginning to decay, and this forest monarch of 
centuries, perhaps, was almost ready to totter on 
his throne. ; 

Meyong pointed toa dark spot as large as my hand, 
some sixty feet above, and said, “You no see um?’ 

“See what?” 

“Ze bees!" 

Then I fully understood the meaning of his prep- 
arations, which I had till then hardly surmised. 
This was a bec-free, the home of a swarm, one of the 
numberless progeny of some bees from Europe, 
which went wild a hundred years ago. 

Laying his gun at the foot of the tree, and lopping 
off n few leaves from a parasite overhead, to pro- 
tect it from the damp, Meyong seized hold of a 
Jarge liane, cut it from its attachment at the base, 
and climbed up iuto the tree (remember, there were 
no limbs for eighty feet). About twenty fect up, 
he rested a moment, and requested me to attach the 
bundle of smoking fagots to a liane; he then drew 
it up to him and stuck it into a crevice. 

Then he went up again. He didn't “shin,” by 
clinging with his arms and legs,—tho tree was too 
broad, and the mass of vines and plants too, enor- 
mous for tlat,—but he just seized a liane, like a 
rope, between his toes,—the great toe and the one 
next it, and walked up, hand over hand, and toe 
over toe. 2 

The pannier fastened to his shoulders, and the 
cutlass dangling behind from his belt, gave him the 
appearance of a hump-backed monkey, as he as- 
cended rapidly, half-enveloped in smoke. 

Great parasites, with leaves like cabbage leaves, 
and orchids large as peonies came crashing down, 
sprinkling me with water from their inverted ca- 
lyxes, as he went on, steadily climbing. 

At last he reaches a point just beneath the hole, 
at a height equal to the masthead of a brig, and 
then, holding on with one hand, he draws up the 
firebrands and thrusts their unlighted ends inton 
crevice a little below the hole. 

He signals me to attach the tin pail to a lialine no 
larger than a fish-line, which I do, and await further 
orders. 

Detaching a brand from the bundle, he thrusts it 
into the hole previous to putting in his hand. He 
is almost hidden by a cloud of angry bees, who, stu- 
pefied by the smoke, do not seem to recognize in 
him an enemy, and hundreds alight upon his shirt 
and pantaloons, and many on his bare legs. 

The hole is too small, and Meyong enlarges it 
with his cutlass; previously, however, he had 
formed a staging upon which to stand, about four 
feet beneath the apertnre, by thrusting a stout 
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pole through the lixnes, and lashing it with a 
lialine. 

The fagots, to which he has secured a piece of 
punky wood, are smoking bravely, and he now 
signals me to send up the pail. 

First, however, he fills his leaf-lined pannier, 
or basket-knapsack, with great flakes of wax, 
throwing away the first crust, which was brown 
and dry, and very soon has it full to the top 
with honey-laden wax. + 

Detaching it, he lowers it 
down by one of the living 
ropes which surround him, 
and draws up and fills the 
pail. [lay the wax, dripping 
with honey, upon some long 
and broad leaves of the balé- 
ser, or wild plantain, three 
feet long by one foot broad. 

At every successive de- 
scent of the pail it contains 
more and more liquid, and 
at last comes down with but 
little wax, nothing but golden 
syrup, fragrant and odorous, 

What shallido? There ix 
no bow! or pan to put it in. 

Meyong sees my perplex- 
fty, and shouts down for me 
to collect sume of the boat- 
shaped spathes of the moun- 
tain palm,—the sheathes that 
enveloped the stem of the 
weed pods, and bent above- 
them to protect flowers and 
afterward seeds from rain 
and wind. 

A palat lay prostrate near 
ine. Two of these vessels, 
like half a pea-pod in shape, 
five feet long and two feet 
broad or more, were quickly 
drawn to the tree. 

They were clean and freshly washed by the 
dews of morning, and into one of these I poured 
the honey, fast as it came to me from the tree 
above. 

An exclamation caused me to look up, and I 
saw my friend in agony, grimaces swiftly pass- 
ing o'er his face, as he endeavored vainly to dis- 
lodge an intruding bee, whose success in finding 
a vulnerable spot in Meyong’s skin was pro- 
claimed by that worthy in a howl of dismay. 

Now, Meyong wasa good boy, and would serve 
me in anything, but he would never listen to my 
advice and wear his shirt inside his pantaloons. 

Targued with him, and entreated him, but to 
no effect. And I really believe, if every man in 
the Carib nation were bitten by a buxy-bee every 
day in his mortal life, he would still persist in 
reversing the order of his coverings. 

And thus he went on, with alternate howlings 
and exclamations of sweeter character, such as 
Mul bien douce! (Honey very sweet,) until the 
great palm troughs were full enough, and I con- 
vluded it would be well to desist. 

Supplied with all I needed, I sat contentedly 
upon a fallen tree, with my feet thrust down 
among the tangled 
twigs, exposed to 
the gaze of all the 
vermin there, and 
crunched the wax- 
en cells, express- 
ing from those 
hexagonal recept- 
acles their deli- 
cious burden of 
sweets by a pro- 
cess the most 
primitive, but also 
the most satisfac- 
tory, known to 
man. 

As I sut there, a 
picture of sweet 
endeavor, Meyoug 
prepared to de- 
xcend,and brought 
with him, as he 
swung down hand 
under hand. a 
cloud of bees, who. 
attracted by the 
go of honey in 
the spathes, left 
my boy, and trav- 
elled in « body in 
my direction. 

Entangled as I was in the mesh-work of 
branches, I furnished a apectacle for the hard- 
ened Mevong, who, still smarting from recent 
A must joyful witness of my diseom- 
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stings, wa 

fiture. 
Though never an apt scholar in mathematics, 

T learned a lesson from the bees that day. and 








described, as accurately as the nature of the 
ground would permit, a bce line for camp. 

The most stupid of students would have 
learned that a straight line was the ‘‘shortest 
distance between two points,’ with a swarm of 
angry bees after him. 

Especially, when at one of these points was 
safety, at the other—bees. 

When I had recovered from my panic, I re- 





CLIMBING THE BEE-TREE. 


turned to aid Meyong in removing the honey. 

This was accomplished without trouble, and was 

finally deposited on the ground, and the troughs | 
covered with balisier leaves. We were able to! 
i move only a portion of it to camp. 


- ees 
BANK “RUNS.” ; 


i 
A few weeks ago “runs” were made upon} 
several of the Canadian banks, and three of, 
| those situated in Montreal were forced to close 
their doors and suspend payment. 

Arun upon a bank isa matter easy to be ac- 
| complished, and it is also the most trying thing 
for the managers of an institution that is not 
[able to promptly meet the demand. Some of 
| the depositors in a bank, or the holders of its 
| notes, become alarmed as to the safety of their 
money, and they flock to the banking-house to 
withdraw it or as much of it as they can secure. 

Other creditors of the bank, who have pre-| 
viously felt secure, are alarmed because others | 
| are frightened, and they join the crowd which 
besieges the doors and offices of the bauk.; 
Under such circumstances there are only two 
courses fora bank ! 
to adopt. 

If it is really in 
a strong position, 
and is able to meet 
all demands upon 
it, that is, if the 
“run’’ is not justi- 
fied by its weak 
condition, it pays 
the debts of al: 





comers until the 
alarm subsides. 
This is what a 


sound bank always 
does, without ques- 
tion. If it did oth- 
erwise, its reputa- 
tion would suffer. 
But if there is 
some doubt in the 
minds of the direc- 
tors if the bank 
van sastain itself, 
they havea choice 
to make. They | 
may close the 
doors and refuse 
to pay any credi- 
tors, which is a 
confession of 
weakness at the start, or they may put a bold 
face on the business and pay freely to all who 
demand their money, in the hope that the run 
may come to an end before all the money is gone. 
The latter ix the usual course even for insol- 
vent banks to adopt. Sometimes the plan suc- 
ceeds, but more frequently it fails. Ifa bank is 
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weak, it is pretty sure to give evidence of its 
weakness in some wry, and then the crowd is 
not appeased until it has taken all the money 
that is to be had. 

Nevertheless, we must distinguish between 
weak and insolvent banks. Those of the latter 
class could not pay all their debts if they could 
realize money upon all their property and secu- 
rities, When they suspend payment they must 
either close up their affairs, which is called going 
into liquidation, or more capital must be fur- 
nished to enable them to go on in business, 

But, as is well known, banks get their profit 
by lending again the money that is lent to them. 
A depositor in a bank expects to get his money 
out again whenever he asks for it. Meanwhile, 
the bank has lent it upon a note which may not 
be due for three months. 

Banks usually expect, however, as long ax 
business goes on smoothly, that as much money 
or more will be deposited as is drawn out. For 
the sake of safety, they keep a certain propor- 
tion of the deposits on hand in ready money for 
use in contingencies, and that sum is called the 
reserve. Then if a large sum is called for, the 
reserve is reduced, and the bank must refuse to 
lend any more until the reserve is made good 

But suppose that immediately after the with- 
drawal of a large sum, and before any of the 
loans are paid, or any considerable deposits are 
made, a run sets in upon the bank. Then, al- 
though its position is weak, and although its 
reserve is not adequate to meet the heavy de- 
mand upon it, the bank may still be entirely 


| Solvent. 


This was the case, apparently, with two of the 
Montreal banks which lately suspended, while 
the third is bankrupt. 

There have been very few runs upon national 
banks in this conntry. The reason is that the 
Government requires frequent reports of their 
condition, and they are constantly liable to ex- 


amination. They have not time between the 
several reports to become bankrupt. 
2. 4q4——- 
DARKNESS. 





The Sun {x the eve of Day, 
Yet its light conceala 

The Life of a thonsand suns 
Which Night reveals, 

And Love is the ann of Life, 
Yet its light conceals 

‘The vision of ampler Love 
Which Death reveals. 


Be ss Sg ee 
THE FRENCH CHAMBERS AT PARIS. 

Ever since the fall of the Second Empire, the 
French Parliament has sat at Versailles, except 
during a brief period at first. when it met at 
Bordeaux. Always before that time, the French 
legislative bodies had their seat at Paris, the an- 
cient capital of the nation. 

There was good reason why, immediately 
after the revolution which overturned the third 
Napoleon, the representatives of France should 
assemble at Bordeaux, and then at Versailles; 
for Paris was besieged by the Germans at the 


| one time, and at the other, Paris was in the 


hands of the fierce insurrection which called it- 
self the Commune. 

But after the enemy had disappeared from 
French soil, and after the Commune had been 
suppressed, there seemed no obstacle against 
the Government's returning to the capital, which 
had been its centre for centuries. The reason 
why it did not, however, was a simple one, 

The Assembly, chosen to make peace with 
Germany, contained a large majority of momr- 
chists, who feared and hated the Republic and 
Republicans. These monarchists knew that 


Paris was, as it long had been, Kepublican to | 


the core. They also remembered that, when 
the legislative bodies had sat at Paris, they had 
more than once been invaded and broken up by 
2 hostile mob; and they deemed themselves far 
more safe at Versailles, which is some twelve 
miles from Paris, and not easy to be reached by 
bands of city insurgents. 

Briefly, they desired to establish 2 monarchy; 
and they knew that it would be hazardons to 
do so in the midst of the excited and intensely 
anti-monarchical population of the capital. 

When, in 1877, the Assembly was dissolved, 
and was succeeded in its legislative powers by 
two honses, the Chamber of Deputi 
the Senate, and in its executive powers by a 
Republican President, much remained to be 
done to settle the national affairs, besides con- 
sidering where the seat of government should 


be. 
Now, however, both chambers have resolved, 


by large majorities, to transfer their place of 
sitting, and the national offices, from Versailles 
back to Paris again: and on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, when the next session opens, the Senate 
will find itself in the Palace of Luxembourg, 
and the Chamber of Deputies at the Palais 
Bourbun, the same buildings where used to 
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meet the Senate und Deputies in the time of the 
Second Empire. 

It was not without some reason that the mon- 
archs feared to return to Paris and hold their 
deliberations there. They could not easily forget 
that in the time of the first Revolution, ninety 
years ago, the various governments were almost 
always under the control of the Paris mob; that 
it was this mob which demanded the overthrow 
of the Bourbons, and would not be satisfied 
until not only King Louis, but the fair Marie 
Antoinette herself, had been executed ; that later, 
in 1848, the mob again invaded the Palais Bour- 
bon, aud demanded the Republic; and that, once 
more, in 1870, it rushed in to dictate the deposi- 
tion of Napoleon III, and the establishmeut of a 
Democratic regime. 

Under the present Republic, however, there is 
little to be feared from the violence of the Paris 
mob; foritisa rule with which, not being an op- 
pressive, but on the contrary a free one, they 
are not likely to become discontented. The 
mob, indeed, was never formidable except to 
oppression and tyranny: when the Parisian 
workman felt himself fairly treated by those 
who held the reins of power, he could not easily 
be prevailed upon to join a revolt. 

The Chambers will be a great Joss to the pretty 
and picturesque town of Versailles, which their 
presence had awakened from a long silence and 
torpor; for Versailles, two centuries ago, was 
the seat of the most brilliant and lavish court 
that ever gathered around the French throne; 
but, having been deserted by the court, it be 
came, for long generations, 2» mere show-place 
for the Parisians, 

But Paris is, after all, the proper political as 
well as social capital of France. There stand 
all the great public buildings, where the official 
business of the uation has been so long done, 
and where are collected its public records. In 
the Palaces of Bourbon and the Luxembourg, 
there are ample accommodations for the Cham- 
bers, which they did not have at Versailles: 
while the Palace of the Elysee becomes once 
more the residence of a President of the Repub- 
lic, as it was when Louis Napoleon held that 
high office, thirty years ago. 

es os er 


A TRUE HERO. 


After the yellow fever had ravaged Memphis in 
1878, such was the terror of the people that it be- 
caine impossible te find any one willing to nurse the 
sick or bury the dead. James Forbes, an engineer 
on a railway running into the city, had a fireman 
named George, a gruff, silent fellow, who had 
worked with him for years. 

One day, the engineer was sent for. His boy, 
lad of eighteen, was struck down with the plague. 
Ashe left the engine, George struck his shovel into 
the coal, and pulled on his cap. 

“Where are you going?” said Forbes. 

“Along with you, I'll see you through this pull, 
Jem.” 

Forbes lived in a small house on the edge of the 
Bayou Gayosa, a sluggish stream, laden with impu- 
rity, which oozes through the city. The boy had 
been seized with the disease in its most malignant 
form. He died that night. 

Forbes and George nursed hiw, carried him out 
in the coffin, and with their own hands dug a grave 
and buried him. When they came back, they found 
that Forbes’ only other child, a little girl, had been 
seized. The mother, a few hours later, was struch 
down. Bothdied. The two men stood beside them. 
The alr was heavy with a horrible odor, literally the 
breath of death. 

“You've done all you can, George,” said Forbes. 
| «Save yourself. Fly before it is ton late.”” 

“No, I'll see you through,” said the fireman, 
graffly. 

Coffins were no longer to be had. They made a 
box, laid the mother nnd child in it, dug a grave, 
and buried them. 

Before the task was finished, Forbes turned to gv 
home. The plague was upon him. George carried 
him io the house, nursed him tenderly until be 
died; then alone he buried him beside his wife and 
children, After the Inst sod was heaped upon the 
grave, he turned away and went quietly back to his 
work, 

George was not the only hero who justitied his right 
to live in that terrible dark day. There are hun- 
dreds of them still living, or at rest beside thos 
whom they vainly tried to save. 

Ga og 
SMALL COURTESIES. 

| A year or two ago, one of the editors of a leading 
New York newspaper prepared a series of papers 
upon the soil, climate, price of lands, ete., in the 
different States, intended to urge emigration from 
the cities into the country. He received, in conse- 
quence, many letters from individuals, asking for 
particular information as to this or that locality.and 
returned, as requested, private answers. 

There were several hundreds of these letters of 
advice; it required great care, labor and time to at 
quire the accurate information which they con 
tained; they were written out of sheer good-will by 
astranger for strangers. Yet ont of the whole nam. 
ber of correspondents but one waa courteous enough 
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to return a civil word of thanks for tho information 
obtained. 

This is a signiticant hint of the want of outward 
politeness among our people. Not that Americans 
are lacking in the hearty good-nature and kindly 
feeling which is at the bottom of all courtesy. 
Every one of this editor's correspondents would 
probably have been ready to give a helping hand to 
him if he needed, and every one of them felt cor- 
dially grateful to him, But they did not say it. 

It is in the numberless little signs and tokens of 
good feeling that we are deficient. Boys should 
cultivate these lesser virtues. One of the leading 
statesmen of. the day said, lately, “I have mixed 
with all classes in the country, and I never met a 
ruffian who would not reply like a gentleman, if 
you spoke to hii courteously.” The homeliest and 
humblest man in the world, with this fine garment 
of good breeding, is more royally attired than a vul- 
gar prince. 





———+o+—_- 
EMERSON AT HOME. 

A lady who went to Walden Pond with one of the 
Boston excursion parties of poor children passed 
through the beautiful woods in which Thoreau used 
to live, and came to the quiet, pine-encircled home 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. She thus describes the 
place and the poet: 

“The house is two stories high, of the simplest 
style of cottage architecture, and is approached by 
a lawn. Having a strong desire to see Mr. Emerson, 
we called at the door, where we were met by the 
poet himself. 

“An air of serenity and repose pervades both the 
interior and exterior of the house. The parlor is 
tastefully but unostentatiously furnished. The li- 
brary is well stocked with books in Quaker garb 
with little show in outfit, The walls are decorated 
with a few paintings, noticeable among them ‘The 
Three Fates’ from an exact copy of the old work. 

“(After a deaultory chat on books, Mr. Emerson 
spoke of his forty years’ residence in Concord, and 
in referring to the revolutionary struggles and the 
part Concord had enacted in the battle, his tall form 
looked even more erect, his eye kindled with youth- 
ful lustre, and the face, which had hitherto been in 
repose, became highly expressive of patriotic feel-’ 
ing. 

“In speaking of the architecture of his house, he 
remarked,— 

“This is a good house, and we try to be good peo- 
ple;’ conveying the idea that goodness and purity, 
not magnificence, constitute a home. 

“On reaching the gate and looking back, the tall, 
dignified presence and mild face was still watching 
us, leaving a delightful picture for memory to recall 
and cherish,” 
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A SON’S OBEDIENCE. 

An incident associated with the fearful tornado 
that recently swept over Boston is so suggestive 
that we hope our boys will “read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest it.” 

Little Robbie B— is, usually, a good boy, but 
one day he made a mistake. Some thoughtless man 
gave him a sip of lager, and Robbie thought it a 
manly thing to boast to his playmates that he had 
been drinking beer. Learning of his foolish words, 
his father reproved him. He so exhibited the evils 
which might flow from “the first glass” that Robbie 
promised never to taste any intoxicating drink. 

On the afternoon of the tornado, Rubbie went 
with a party down the harbor in # sail-boat man- 
aged by the gentleman at whose house he was visit- 
ing. The boat was capsized while anchored, for the 
party were preparing to fish just as the squall struck 
their craft. Having air-tight compartments, the 
boat floated, and the men and boys clung to it. 

The steamer Stamford came to their rescue, but 
unfortunately drifted over them. When the sail- 
boat reappesred, on the other side of the steamer, 
one little boy was missing, and Robbie wns uncon- 
scious. 

He, along with the survivors, wax hauled on 
board. After some time, the efforts made to restore 
him were successful, and Robbie opened his eyes. 

“Take this,” said the gentleman who had him in 
charge, holding a spoonful of brandy to his lips. 

“It is liquor, and my father won't like it if I 
drink any Hquor,” murmured the boy, closing his 
mouth. 

“You take it, and I'll make it all right with your 
father—it’s medicine,” replied the gentleman. 

The boy reluctantly opened his mouth and swal- 
lowed the brandy. Of course that father’s joy at 
the escape of his son was intensified when he learned. 
how obedient in spirit he was to his teaching. 

— +e 
TRUE SELF-RESPECT. 

John Jay, tho first chief-justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, had a sublime sense of 
justice. He would far rather suffer wrong than do 
wrong, and was reluctant to plead for clients when 
he knew that law and right were against them. 

On one oceasion, in @ great political struggle, he 
thought a member of a committee had acted in an 
underhanded way. Though it was designed for the 
good of the party to which Mr. Jay belonged, yet 
such was his sense of justice that he procured a vete 
of censure against the man. He angrily vindicated 
himself, and called Mr. Jay some hard names. 

On further inquiry, Mr. Jay foand that, judging 
too hastily, he had misapprehended the man’s ac- 
tion. He went to him promptly, and said, “You 
were right, and I was wrong. I ask your pardon.” 
He felt that trne self-respect demanded aych an 
apology. The man, overwhelined with surprise at 





THE YOUTH’S 


this unexpected humility, said, “I have often heard 
that John Jay was a great man, now I know it.” 


ae eee 





WHAT IT COST PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
TO BE SEVERE. 


Mr. Lincoln did not always give way to his natu- 
ral feelings of pity and tenderness. In his high 
position as a ruler and executor, he could not. But 
the firmness in him that sent a fellow-being to death 
ever caused him a bitter struggle. Judge Brom- 
well, of Denver, who visited him in March, 1865, 
reports Mr. Lincoln’s own words. Mr. Seward and 
several other gentlemen were also present, and the 
President gradually came to talk on decisions of life 
and death. All other matters submitted to him, he 
declared, were ax nothing in comparison to these, 
and he added: 


“L reckon there never was a jan raised in the 
country on a farm, where they are always butcher- 
ing cattle and hogs, and think nothing of it, that 
ever grew up with such an aversion to bloodshed as 
have; and yet I've hud more questions of life and 
death to settle in four years than all the men who 
ever sat in this chair put together. But I've man- 
aged to get along und do my duty, as I believe, and 
still save the most of thei; and there’s no ‘nan 
knows the distress of my mind. But there have 
been some of them I couldn't save—there are some 
cases where the law must be executed. There was 
that man —, who was sentenced for piracy and 
slave-trading on the high sens. That was a case 
where there must be an example, and you don't 
know how they followed and pressed to get him 
pardoned, or his sentence commuted, but there was 
ho use of talking. 

“And then there was this cuse of Beal, on the lakes. 
That was a case where there must be an example. 
They tried me every way. They wouldn't give up: 
but I had to stand ‘firm on that, and I even had to 
turn away his poor sister when she came and begged 
for his life, and let him be executed, and he was ex- 
ecuted; and I can’t get the distress out of my mind 
yet.” 

“As the kindly man uttered these worda, the tears 

ran down his cheeks, and the eyes of the men sur- 

rounding him moistened in sympathy. There was a 
rofound silence, in which they rose to depart. 
hree weeks after, the President was killed. 


~- Or - 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


On August 5th, the English Poet Laureate was 
seventy years of age. Some of his many readers 
may be interested in the following brief sketch of 
his life: 


He is third son of a clergyman in the established 
church, and was born in Somerby, Lincolnshire, 
August 4, 1809, Receiving his early education from 
itis father, he completed his studies at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

While yet a he published a volume of poems, 
in connection with his brother Charles. During 
his college career he wrote a prize poem, and in 
1830, published a volume of lyrical poems. ’ In 1832 
he published another volume. ' 

‘en years later, in 1842, he attracted attention by | 
means of two volumes containing the poems he had | 
already published together with the “Mort d’Ar- 
thur,”” “Locksley Hall” and the “May Queen.” 
Their author was given a front position among the 
poets of the time. 

“The Princess” was published in 1847, and in 1850, 
“In Memoriam” was received with great favor. 
The poet's Popularity was increased to such a degree 
that on the death of Wordsworth, in 1851, he suc- 
ceeded him as poet-laureate. 

Since then he has given to the world, in addition 
to comniemorative poems, “The Idylls of the King,” 

ublished in 1858; “Enoch Arden,” in 1864; “The 

loly Grail,” in 1869, and his dramatic poems. 

Mr. Tennyson is well known in America by his 
writings, and in popular estimation holds a place 
with Longfellow, Whittier aud Bryant. 


or 


THE ANCIENT VILLAGE CHUIR. 

An English writer, commenting on the changes in 

church fashions, sketches the ancient village choir, 
which once delighted the simple rustics. 


‘The ancient village choir, with its flutes and its 
fi.dles, has been swept away. Its pretensions were 
no doubt greater than its powers, 

Tho principal soprano had figured in front of the 

ery for a period of nearly half a century; and 

her performance resembled nothing so much as that 
of a hen when informing the world that she has just 
added a fresh ogg to her store. 


ing like leather, shouted to such a degree that, in 
summer time, when the doors were open, he could 
be distinctly heard on the top of the opposite hill. 

It is not eaay to describe the horror of an Italian 
musician who, having been detained in the neigh- 
Vorhood by a coach accident, and received at the 
rectory, attended the church one Sunday morning, 
and was subjected to the usual display. 


“The wedding guest, he beat his breast, 
For he heard the lond bassoon.” 


“You must find Handel difficult,” some one once 
ventured to remark to the leader of the band, when 
some chorus from the “Messiah” was in preparation. 

“Well, zur,” was the reply, “he may be zo; but 
then, you zee, usalters un,” and indeed, it was some- 
times difficult to recognize the creation of the great 
maestro which figured by way of anthem. 





= o 


BIS LAST VISIT. 

An old farmer at Valley Forge met Washington 
on the occasion of his last visit to that camping- 
ground of the American army. The great man was | 
about to retire to private life, being nenr the end of 
his second presidential term: ° 


The farmer was ploughing in a field near the old 
encampment-ground, when he observed a nan of 
dignified appearance, dressed in a plain black suit, 
and followed by a colored servant, ride up the road 
and dismount near. 

He approached and cordially toek the farmer's 
hand, making inquiries about eértain families in the 
neighborhood, about the surrounding farms, their 
productions, and the system of cultivation. 

He put the answers into a note-book, and told the 
farmer that he had been in the army and at the 
camp, and as he expected to leave the city in a few 
months, with the prospect of never returning, he 





had taken this journey to visit the place which had 
been the scene of so much suffering and distress, 





an unfortunate connection to Harper's Drawer : 


there was, before the late war, an old Scotch Cov- 
enanter Church. The pulpit in that church was both 
antique and unique. 


and was elevated from the floor about four feet, and. 
was fastened tu the wall. The ascent to it was by a 
flight of very narrow, winding steps. Over this pul- 
Bt hung a sounding-board, concave, and painted 


tended to represent the sidereal heavena. 
W— B— frequently preached: in that 
He was a man of much Vigor and enthusiasm in his 
preaching, and would at times become excited in his 
delivery and vehement and violent in hia gesticula- 
tions. 


he bent forward, and shouted out, with great force 
of voice and energy of action, the words,— 


fall.” 


pit broke from its fastenings, and he fell out and 
rolled over on the floor before his congregation. In 
an instant he was on his feet again, and snid,— 


fall much, but I do hate the connection.” 


He never had pleasantry enough to play a joke, 
though some of his rudenesses had x very comical 
effect: 


the burgomster of the place attended divine ser- 
vice, when an unconscious action of the czar almost 
upset the gravity of the congregation. 

ing his head growing cold, turned to the heavily- 
wigged 
the wig, the hair of which flowed down over the 
great little man’s shoulders, to his own head, and 
sat so till the end of the service, when he returned 


‘The great man’s fury wax not appeased till one of 
Peter’s suite assured him that it was no practical 
joke at all that his majesty had played; that his 
usual custom, when at church, if his head was cold, 
was to seize the nearest wig he could clutch.—Bel- 
graria, 


Maryland, wasa noble one. 
the surf at Ocean City: 


et close to him, but seeing 
me: 


than 
Never mind me,” and was drowned before any other 
help conld be brought, although the woman was 
saved. 





for $1. 
The basso profondo, thinking that there was noth. | It for @ cena, and thus you will be well 
t] 


t > 
$1, $1 25, $1 40, $1 75 and $2 each, according to the time it 
takes to make the article, 


orders T could fill for the next three months. Tell your 


deliver the goods at any time they may state between now 
and Christmas, 

ought to make from $15 to $100 
their Bracket Saw. 


and Welcome. 
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and zee how far the inhabitants had recovered from 
its effects. 

And adding that his name was George Washing- 
ton, he declared that to see the people happy and 
the farms prospering, and to meet with his old com- 
panions, now peaceably engaged in the most useful 
of all employments, afforded him more satisfaction 
than all the homage that could be paid to his per- 
son or station. 

——— +0) 


AN UNFORTUNATE CONNECTI 
Aclergyman in Alabama sends this anecdote of 


In one of the upper counties of South Carolina, 


It was about the size and shape of a tlour-burrel, 


Jue, with white stars sprinkled over it. It was in- 


Rev. 
pulpit. 


On one occasion, while preaching in that pulpit, 


“The righteous shall stand, but the wicked shall 
Just as these words escaped from his lips, the pul- 


“Brethren, I am not hurt, and I don’t mind the 


a +o 
CZAR PETER AND THE WIG. 
Peter the Great was a half-savage in his manners, 





On his second visit to x town in Holland, he and 


Peter, feel- 
chief-magistrate at his side and transferred 


it to the insulted burgomaster, bowing his thanks, 


+O 
NOBLE WORDS. 


‘The last record of Mr. Ford, a Stato Senator of 
He was drowning in 


Some of the party who were attempting # rescue 
& Woman named Mrs. 
y just going down still further from the shore 
imself, he cried out, “Go to her and gave her. 


IF | WERE A BOY, 
= rn 3 and wished tomake mon- 
ey, I would do this: I 

~ would buy a $1 Bracket 
{ Saw Outtt: T would then 
call on all iny friends and 
acquaintances, and show ; 
them the beautiful full- 
sized patterns of Brackets 
of all kinds, Stereoacopic ; 
View Holders, Card Re- 
geivers, Photograph 
Frames, c.. &c., which 
came with the Saw, 1 
would then solicit their 
orders for such articles ay 
they inight wish; T would 
tell them how pretty a pair 
of Brackets would. look 
hung under that picture 
on the wall, and I would 
be willing to make them 
very cheap. 

A Bracket like the one shown in the cuit sellx in Boston 

‘As you have no expenses. you could afford tosell | 

paid for your | 








ime, Some articles you can get 25c, 30c, 40c, 50c, 60c, 75, 


I WOULD BEGIN NOW. 
I would get my Bracket Saw Outfit at one. I wonld 
learn how to use it,and then T would canvass for all the 
friends if they will give you their orders now, you will 


Almost any bright, active boy or gitl 
fore Christmas with 


FRET WORK MOTTOES. 

We have this week published two beautiful Fret Saw 
Designs for Wall Mottoes,-God Bless Our Home, 
We shall give both of these beantiful 
full-sized Designs with our Bracket Saw Outfit. 





Remember that we still give with the Outfit 
Extra Blades, Designs for over $50 worth of 
Brackets and fancy articles. Impression Taper, 
Mannal of Instruction, | Junior Hand Drill, 





&ec., &c, Make a beginning in Bracket 

Sawing now. If on trial you are not per- 

fectly satisfied. you can return the Outfit. and 
the money will be returned to you, The Onttlt sent tree 
to any address for @1. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place. Boston, Mans. 
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RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkcepeie, N.Y. 
8300. ‘Good siyle, good work, good fare, Reopens 
September ll, OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal 


GRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, No. 
Granville, N.Y. ‘thirty niles N-E. of Saratoga. No 
malaria or grog-shops. Seven able and judicions teachers. 
Generous table, and delightful home for boys. Haseighty- 
two cadets from twelve States. Hlustrated catalogues 
free. v.C. WILCOX, A.M, President. 















. Classical 
Highest advantages tor Musicand Art 
Elegant structure; experienced faculty ; delightful home. 
Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 

The Seventy-Seventh Year commences September 9, 
1879. For elrenlara apply to 
MISS ANNIE E. JOHN: Bradford, Mass. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of Managers. 
Thirteen puvils out of fourteen passed tbe examination 
at Harvard College this year, Tuition, $100 a year. 
Board, Anew circular just issued. Apply ior in= 
formation to - iam Eve h. D. 
(THESHORTLIDGE MEDIA (Pa. AcAD- 
EMY for Young Men and isoys is open ai the Sea- 
shore Ull Sept.1, Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, S.J. Alter Sept. 
+direct to Media, Pennsylvania. 700 quarter, 10 weeks, 
ka, ete., included. No extras except instrumental 
music. Highly recommended by Wayard ‘Taylor, H 
Fernando Wood, Gov. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen, e 


~ GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — 


SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, Berkshire Co. MASB. 
Erepares Boys for Business, Scientific School, 
or College. [Expenses $450 per year. The thirly-eighth 
Achoo! yeu begina Nepteniver 4. For Catalogues, address 
Principal. 


Baws. F. MILs, A. 
HOSPIT Preliminary term begins Septem- 





nglish courses. 
lturein the West. 
































ber 8th, 1879. Winter searion begins 
October 1, 1879, and continues five 


months, The "Didactic course is 
thorough and complete. Cli: 
ical medicine taught prac 





cally at the bed- 


citeetet COLLEGE OF 


Professor’s fees, $50. Matricula- 


side, Remark- 
Graduates, 








tion, $5, Send for catalogue. 
Address Du. F.C. WILSON, 
6th & Chestnu Louisville, Ky. . = 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
a . WRIGHT, A. M., 

A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 
tractive, Educational facilities unsurpassed, Terms 
reasonable, For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility, 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 


~CATARRH, 


Asthma, Deafness, Nervous Diseases; also 
Diseases of the E; * and all Afiections of 
the Lungs ‘and. ir Passages cured 
by Dr. JUDGE’S Treatment. 


A FREE TRIAL AT OUR PARLORS. 
Ladies’ Entrance, 79 1-2 Beach Street, 


OPPOSITE UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


From two well-known Clergymen. 

Dr. Jndge-—Dear Sir: I have found your Medicine a 
most effectual remedy. 1t has cured both myself and 
several of my clerical friends to whom I have given it. 
Please find enclosed amount for last order. Must respect- 
fully youre, Rev. JOS. WISSEL. C. SS. R. 

P.S.—1 allow you to make use of theabove as you please, 


From Rev. C. D. Murray, of the Golden Rule. 

Dr. Judge—Dear Sir. 1 was troubled for ome time past 
with an obstinate catarrh, which invaded my throat and 
longs and caused a most trying congh. I have used your 
Medicine with perfect success, every trace of cough and 
catarrh having been removed’ by your truly wonderful 
treatment. 

Consultation on all diseases free. Send for pamphlet 
with home testimonials. Patients at a distance can be 
treated by giving a description of cases 


Dr. J. D. JUDGE & CO., Physicians, 
79 Beach St., Boston, Mas: 


LADIES _cIRCULARS 


} Associate Principals. 























Decay of the Teeth 


ares from various causes, but principally it may be at- 
tributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth-powders and pastes, which give a imomentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of thut delicate aromatic tooth-wash, Fra- 
grant SOZODONT. will speedily arrest the progress of 
decay, harden the yums, and impart a delightful fra- 
grance to the breath. It removes those ravages which 
people sustain in their teeth from the use of sweet and 
acid articles. 


ORGANS 830 up= 

A BREAT OF | wards: FIANGS 
125 npwards, not @ year, good as new: 
Surranted. “NEW PIANOS and ORGANS at 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices for cash.Send 
for Catalogues. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
40 East 14th Street, N.Y. P.O. Box, 3530 
ADIES considered incurable find Chronic Weak 

4 nesses successfully inedicated and cured by HEALY’s 

Tonic Pitts. Sold by Druggists. Mailed for price. $10 

per box; 6 hoxes $50, Physiological Facts for stamp 


(™ Addrens H. F. THAYER, 
30 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mars. 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDFATHER’S GARRET. 


The kitchen I love with an ardent devotion, 
For ‘tis there pumpkin-pies, cakes and puddings are 


made; 
I like the old orchard, the barn and the rtorehouse, 

Kut the garret throws everything else in the shade, 
With its must and its dust and its festoons of cobwebs, 

Its huge oaken beams, which the dim, ghostly light 
Transforms into giants all ready to seize na, 

And at first make us tremble and shudder with fright. 


In this worm-eaten chest, as the lid we mise slowly, 
We sce the gay cress in which grandma was wed; 
Bnt look! at our touch it now flutters to pieces, 
Its beauty 1s vanished, its richness has fled, 
Here haps of white dust show where old herbs have 
withered, 
So long ago gathered and here stowed away; 
White the hands ever busy with household employment 
Like thein too have perished and gone to decay. 


A spinningewhee! stands in a far-distant corner. 

An old-fashioned churn and a once-active reel; 
Two muskets that patriots to Lexingtun carried, 

A sword with a bivod-stain deep rusting the steel. 
From frames old and crumbling strange portraits arrest 


us, 
As if they would tell us their past histories; 
But the fair lips are silent; the unuttered stories 
Of love, hate and daring are dim mysteries. 


Deep under the eaves are the nests which the swallows, 
Entering through loopholes that old Time h 
Haye built unmolested for many long summers; 
No enemy here can their anug homes invade. 

But we'll now grope our way to the rickety staircase, 
And greet once again the sweet sunsbine and bloom, 
While we leave to the swallows full sway and dominion 

O’er the relics so ancient, the cobwebs and gloom. 





a 
For the Companton, 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


One of the strongest illustrations iu the He- 
brew Scriptures of the love of God for His chil- 
dren is found in the declaration that even a 
mother may forget her child, but that He will 
never forget His people. No human affection 
can equal a mother’s love. 

The St. Paul Pioneer tells a pathetic story of a 
young Indian girl at the mission school at Red 
Lake, who was attacked with fever this spring. 

A messenger was sent to her mother, who was 
inaking sugar forty miles away. 

She started on foot in the evening, on her lone- 
ly journey, making a straight line through un- 
broken forests habited only by wild beasts, over 
deep rushing rivers, throngh bogs and swamps, 
and arrived at the agency shortly after daybreak 
to find her daughter dead. 

A Toronto paper recalls a similar story of a 
half-breed woman at Qu’ Appelle, whose daugh- 
ters were at the fort at Winnipeg. Word was 
brought to her that they were falling into bad 
company, and were on the high road to destruc- 
tion. The distance was three hundred and fifty 
miles. She was too poor to hire a horse. 

She started to walk, and reached Winnepeg 
after this frightful journey in the depths of win- 
ter. The girls were overcome with shame and 
remorse at sight of her, and with tears prom- 
ised to go back. The people of Winnipeg, be- 
ing interested in her, provided means for their 
return, gave them food and other necessaries, 
and the brave little squaw set off happy and 
triumphant, taking with her her two children. 

Boys and girls seldom stop to think of the 
keen torture or joy which their careless actions 
give to their mothers, simply because they know 
nothing of the great power of love which a wom- 
an has for her children, a love which made these 
poor Indian squaws, whom we are used to look 
upon as callous and stoical, defy death and dan- 
ger for the mere chance of serving their children. 

When we are young, our eagerness for inde- 
pendence makes us feel the mother’s restraining 
hand an intolerable yoke on our necks. But 
when we are old the hand is gone, and we would 
give the best gifts of life to feel it there once 
more. 

Full of meaning to simple faith is the Scrip- 
ture that speaks to us of the fatherhood of God 
in the illustration of a mother’s love. 


“In the sickness of my childhood, 
‘The perils of iy prime, 
The sorrows of my tiper years, 
‘The cares of every time, 
When donbt and danger weighed me down, 
‘Then, pleading all for me, 
It was the fervent prayer to heaven 
That bent my mother’s knee. 
'y mother dear, 
My mother dear, 
My genile, gentle mother.” 


ep 
TEACH A TRADE. 

The Jews, even if as rich as the Rothschilds, 
teach their children a trade. Some wise man 
is credited with having said, “If I had as many 
sons as old Priam, I wonld have them all learn 
tradex, so they would have something to fall 
back on in case they failed in business,” A 
Philadelphia paper thus speaks: 








The number of young men and girls who are 
brought up to no useful trade or calling is on the 
increase. The effect of this is seen in political 
life, where thousands of men are begging, as at 
present in Washington, for position, with an 
idea that vague untrained powers and ignorance 
cau find shelter in some cosey nook where they 
may at least draw their pay. 

Being practically of no earthly use to them- 
selves or any one else, they ouly hope to find 
some place where they can continue to exist 
without benefiting any one. 

A destitute young man without 2 trade, and 
who ig not qualified by practice to become a 
tramp, is very likely to ome one, or fare 
worse by becoming a criminal, 


Se eee 


THE DOG AND THE PICTURE. 


There is a story told of an old Greek artist, 
tothe effect that he once painted a cluster of 


| grapes which so deceived the birds that they 


pecked at the painting The story has been 
donbted, because, it is said, birds have no per- 
ception of artistic effects Buta writer in Nut- 
ure tells of a dog which appreciated a picture: 


Tn 1843, young and self-taught artist asked 
me to allow him to paint my likeness in oil-col- 
ors, and I consented. His studio was in the 
next town, three miles distant, and as often as 
required, I went over; I, however, did uot take 
my dog with me. 

It was done in kit-cat size, and he succeeded 
so well in the likeness and artistic work that 
when exhibited at the annual meeting of the Pol- 
ytechnic Society at Falmouth, 2 medal was 
awarded to it, and as well, it was “highly com- 
mended.’’ Not only this, it brought him into 
notice, and gained him lots of employment. The 
artist was so grateful for my attention that he 
presented me with the painting, and I still have it. 

When it was brought to my house, my old dog 
was present with the family at the ‘“unveiling;’ 
nothing was said to him, nor invitation given to 
him to notice it. 

We saw that his gaze was stendily fixed on it, 
and he soon became excited, and whined, and 
tried to lick and scratch it, and was so much 
taken up with it that we—although knowing so 
well his intelligence—were all quite surprised; 
in fact, could scarcely believe that he should 
know it was my likeness. 

We, however, had sufficient proof after it was 
hung up in our parlor; the room was rather low, 
and under the picture stood a chair. The door 
was left open without any thonght about the 
dog; he, however, soon found it out, when a low 
whining and scratching was heard by the family, 
and on search being made, he was in the chair 
trying to get at the picture. 

After this, I put it up higher, so as to prevent 
it being injured by him. This did not prevent 
him from paying attention to it, for whenever I 
was away from home, whether for a short or 
long time, —sometimes for several days, — he 
spent most of his time gazing on it, and as it 
appeared to give him comfort, the door was al- 
wave left open for him. 

hen I was long away, he made a low whin- 
ing, as if to draw attention to it. This lasted 
for years, in fact, as long as he lived and was 
able to see it. 





+o+—_—___ 


HOW THE DOCTOR FORGOT HIS 
BOOTS. 


Men of long settled and simple habits are sad- 
ly at a disadvantage when they go abroad; and 
occasional absence of mind on their part is very 
excusable. The Ledyer tells this amusing story 
of old Dr. Noah Cressley, of Waterville College, 
when he rode with young Daniel Webster ina 
stage-coach from Fryeburg, Me., to attend a 
Convention in Portland. After much argument, 
the good old gentleman was prevailed upon to 
procure 2 new pair of boots. 


It was something he had not had for years. 
Slip-shod slippers about the honse; anything of 
old shoes for tramping around the village; and a 
pair of ancient calf-skin boots, made for him 
many years before, and now fitted to his feet 
like soft stockings, had served him hitherto for 
wear away from home, But, really, they were 
hardly the things for Portland. ° 

The State Legislature met in Portland then, 
and the city was the centre of fashion; and, go- 
ing as he was, in company with a young man 
whom he wished to please, he would spruce up 
to that extent, at least. Sohe went to the boot- 
maker, his two feet carefully measured, and 
gave directions for the making of a pair of boots 
that should look well and fit perfectly. 

Ax there chanced to be six men going from 
Fryeburg to Portland on that occasion, they 
planned that, instead of taking the regular stage- 
coach, they would charter a coach on their own 
account, and thus be masters of the situation. 
And they did so; and they set forth with the in- 
tention of taking things easy. It was late in the 
day when they started, and as two or three of 
the party wished to attend a Masonic meeting at 
Denmark on that evening, they pulled np at the 
comfortable tavern of old Rice, in that town. 

On the following morning there was to be an 
early start. Two stages had put up there over 
night, beside our private team, so that there was 
a jolly company at the breakfast table. 

On the previous evening, before retiring, Web- 
ster took the doctor's boots, which had become 
somewhat roiled, and set them. with his own, ont- 
side the door, for the porter to clean. Crexsley 
could never have thought of sucha thing; but he 
did not object. In the morning he ate breakfast 
ina pair of tavern slippers, and the coach was 
at the door before he had thought of casting 
them off and resuming his boots He moved 





rapidly, however, when he realized the situation. 
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All were aboard xave himself, He rushed to the 
lace where the boots had been set, and there 
found five pairs,—but—where were his? The 

old familiar trunks did not meet his gaze. Some- 

body had taken them. Aye,—they had been 
stolen. 

Acall from the coach, loud and sharp, for him 

to hurry. 

He found one pair, and one only, that looked 
to be large enough. Ina state of wrath and in- 
dignation, he tried them ou. Presto! They fit- 
ted exactly. A fair exchange could be no rob- 
bery. Somebody had carried off his boots, and 
now he must do the next best thing. He pulled 
on the boots, and feeling how easy they were— 
how perfectly they fitted—he felt so deeply 

ricked in conscience that he called to the atten- 
lant and placed in his hands seven shillings aud 
sixpence. 
le took his seat in the coach, and in a moment 
more the party were off. 

“Ha! ha! ha!" laughed the doctor, when be 
had had time to arrange his thoughts. 

‘What is it?” asked Daniel. 

“Ha! ha!—ho! ho! he-e-e!”’ 

“What in the world is it, doctor?” 

“Ho! ho! to think how unwittingly I have 
traded boots—put off my old traps for a pair of 
span new calf-skins, and paid my own price.” 

“Paid? Paid your own price?” 

“Ave—seven and sixpence.”” 

“What! for those boots?” 

“Ave.” 

“Why, bless your soul, my dear man, those 
are your own boots, made to your own order, by 
your own factor, and duly paid for. Those are 
the boots you wore away from home.” 

“Well, I declare! So they arp: Daniel, I re- 
member it now. But—but say, you needn't 
speak of this, you know. What would they say 
at home if they knew!" 

Icannot say how svon they heard of the affair 
“at home,” but be sure it was known and en- 
joyed at the academy very shortly after Web- 
ster’s return. 
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For the Companion, 


BEHIND GREEN GLASSES. 


Who talks so long with the captain 
And what is it all about? 

Hia veasel will bear to-morrow 
‘A marvellons treasure out. 


"Tin a widow’s fair young daughter, 
Whom duty has bidden go; 

‘The mother with tears commends her, 
The captain says “Yes” and “No.” 


Full kindly these little answers. 
But the mother thinks, “Ah me! 

Conld [look behind those glnase 
Much plainer his heart would 












Does she almost feel, poor woman, 
‘As if talking to a post? 

Yet are thick green glisses hiding 
Of ali feeling eyes the most. 


The captain leaves on a sudden, 
In the midst of an appeal. 

‘He ta sick of a mother’s prating; 
How he turns upon his heel! 


“will trouble hin no furthers 

LT have said what mothers mitasy 
Itanay be as nll have told me, 

He is worthy of my trust.” 


From a ship far on the ocean, 

One in paasing, homeward bound, 
Caught a message for the widow, 

‘And these are the words that ale found : 


“Lean hardly tell you, mother, 
How noble our captain is, 

He's as kind to your little daughter 
As he could be to his 


“When he turned from you 60 quickly, 
It was feeling in disguise; 
He told me you filled his heart so 

That it overflowed his eyes.” 


And the widow read no further 
Till her face had turned to God; 
Her prayer inust bless the captain, 
‘Though a thousand leagues ubrond ! 
Citanvotre F. Bates. 





+e 
A PRIMA DONNA IN. JAIL. 


A Western paper relates a recent adventure of 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, which is quite a joke 
on the distinguished songstress: 


When the Strakosch company arrived in this 
city, Miss Annie Louise Cary and Mixx Ma 
Litta set out from their hotel to go to the Acad- 
emy of Music. Throngh some misunderstand- 
ing of the directions given them, they got to the 
district court-house. ‘There they saw, on pass- 
ing through the main hall, two flights of stairs 
passing up, ax they supposed, to the gallery. 

They marched about the corridors for some 
time in search of the entrance to the body of the 
building, then came ont and passed around be- 
hind it, thinking to finda rear entrance. Be- 
ing unsuccessful in this, they again came to the 
front, and re-entering, began another search for 
the entrance. 

They got to the door of the jail. and were 
knocking, and otherwise trying to effect an en- 
trance, when a gentleman, who had for some 
time been observing their curious manwuvres, 
went to them and asked them what they wished, 

‘We want to go iu,” said Cary. 

“Ts there some one in there that you wish to 
see?’ asked the gentleman 

“Yes, sir; and we wish to go in at once.” 

“But you cannot go in without first finding 
some one to let you in. You must first have 
permission."” 

“Permi: I think there will be no trouble 
abont that. We havea right to go in, if only 
we could find the way.” And Cary looked much 
vexed. 

“Yes, or some one with sufficient intelligence 
to show us the way,” chipped in Miss Litta. 

“T cannot assist you, ladies,’’ said the gentle- 
man; ‘but if vou have a husband. a brother, or 
some other relative or friend among the prison- 
ers, the jailer will doubtless permit you to 
enter.” 

“The jailer!’ exclaimed Cary. 

“Yes, madam, the jailer.”” 
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“What has the jailer got todo with the busi. 
ness?’ said Cary, beginning to look wild. 

“A good deal, I should say, as the door before 
you is the entrance to the county jail,” answered 
the gentleman. 

“The county jail! This, then, is not the Acad. 
emy?” 

“No, madam, this is the court-house; but | 
shall take pleasure in showing you the place you 
wish to go to, in case you do not care to go into 
the jail.” 

ey ee 
PHGBE CARY’S HYMNS. 


Dr. Deeins and Phoebe Cary had_often talked 
of making a new hymn-book thaf should con- 
tain ‘“‘the three hundred best hymns in the 
world.” Inthe Sunday Mayazine the doctor re- 
lates the story of the final revision and publica- 
tion of Miss Cary's beantiful and well-known 
poem, ‘‘One Sweetly Solemn Thought:” 


One evening we said, “Are you ready to be 

in that hymn-book?” ‘“Yes,"’ she replied. 

Ve went at it. We gathered all the books we 
could find. Over twenty thousand metrical com- 
positions, in English, German, and Latin, were 
examined. Three hundred were selected. Some 
were inserted, removed, and reinserted. Some 
were removed and never replaced, but stood 
near the line we had marked that if otters for 
any reason had fallen out of line, those would 
have taken their place. Subsequently. after 
Phusbe Cary’s death, the poet Whittier wrote us 
that, in his opinion, there were only about twenty 
hymns in the language that were in all respects 
worth the name, “and thee has them all in thy 
collection.’? 

It was while we were at work on this collec. 
tion, in her room over the parlor in the house in 
Twentieth Street, in which Alice Cary died, that 
we snid,— 

“Now, Pha-be, let us put in your ‘Sweetly 
Solemn Thought.’ 

“Oh, that was not written for a hymn.” 

“Nevertheless, people will sing it; and as 1 
have allowed you to insert hymns on your own 
independent judgment, and one of imine is 
among them, it is my turn now. Yours shall 
go in. 

“Well, I'll look it over and fix it up. Posterity 
never did anything for me, but I suppose I must 
do something for posterity. I'll re-write it just 
as I want it to stand forever, and I'll never 
touch it again.” 








2 gig eee 
AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


Stingy people would be glad of a reputation 
for generosity,—if they could buy it cheap. It 
is langhable to see them get bitten in attempt 
ing such bargaius: 

A red-faced young man, belonging to an ex- 
cursion party, ealled into a Woodward Avenue 
drug-store, in Detroit, and softly asked the soda- 
fountain boy if he was ont of any particular 
kind of syrup. The boy made an investigation 
and replied,— 

“We are out of sarsaparilla, but’? — 

“That's all right—all right—you wait a min- 
ute,’’ interrupted the young man, and away he 
went. 

The boy took the empty reservoir from the 
fountain and replaced it with a full one, and in 
about two minutes the young man returned in 
company with his girl and four other people, 
evidently all friends. Walking up to the foun- 
tain he said,— 

“I'm going to take sarsaparilla in mine, for 
the doctors all recommend it, and if he hasn't 
any sarsaparilla, I won't take nothing, Whatdo 
you say?” 

“Oh, we'll take the same,”’ they replied. 

The young man began to smile, and his left 
eye began to draw down, but what was his hor 
ror to see the boy draw off six glasses in succes 





sion and push them to the front, where ther 
were eagerly drained of their contenty, He tried 
to give the boy x murderous look minzied 


hate and intent, but the lad was,too busy to ree 
it. He felt in all his pockets, brought up watch- 
keys, pennies and pennuts, and finally laid down 
twenty-seven cents and whispered to the boy.— 
hat takes my pile, and if I ever catch you 
outside of town I'll lick you "—Free Press. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED WEDDING. 

Though the English people yet drink, annu- 
ally, au enormous quantity of beer aad spirits, 
yet there has been a great improvement in theit 
habits of sobriety during the last fifty year. 
The following extract from an article on “Old 
Fashioned Parsons,” published in au English 
magazine, will, by contrast, indicate one phase 
of the improvement: 

The wedding of a relative was on one occ 
sion celebrated at the vicarage. The suerls 
were numerous. Healths were duly drunk it 
the flowing bowl; and at Inst the entire com- 
pany set out to conduct the bride and bride 

‘room across the moors to the nearest town, # 
jistance of some fifteen miles. ; 

But few reached the proposed end of theif 
journey. One after another dropped froin his 
zaddle among the rushes or the heather by the 
wayside, and the long road was marked by 
prostrate revellers instead of mile-stones. 

The bride herself on this occasion onl 
veyed on a pillion, a travelling convenience util 
to be found in some old Dartmoor farmbouves. 

It was this same vicar who, commenting oD 
the Parable of the Supper, and adapting bis 
illustrations to the experience of his hearers 
remarked on the man who had married 3 ¥Hé 
and therefore could not come, “a frivolous & 
cuse, indeed, my friends: why, he might hase 
brought her behind him on a pillion.”” 
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For the Companion, 


GOOD-NIGHT SONG. 
Good-night, sun! go to bed; 
Take your crown from your shining head; 
Now put on your gray nighteap, 
And shut your eyes for a good long nap. 
Good-night, sky, bright and blue! 
Not a wink of sleep for you; 
You must watch us all the night 
With your twinkling eyes so bright. 
Good-night, flowers! now shut ap 
Every swinging bell and enp; 
Take your sleeping draught of dew! 
Pleasant dreams to all of you! 
Good-night, birds, that aweetly sing! 
Little head ‘nenth little wing; 
Every leaf upon the tree 
Soft shall sing your lullaby. 
Last to you, little child, 
Sleep is coming soft and mild; 
Now he shats your blue eyes bright; 
Little baby dear, good-night! 

Lavina E. RicHarps, 


- 


For the Companion. 


“OUR SUMMER HOME.” 

We were standing on the beach at Bath, L, L, 
my friend and I, when suddenly from behind us 
came the aweet sound of children's voices sing- 
ing an evening song. 


I was n stranger in the place, and to my in- 
quiries whence came the music, my friend re- 
plied, pointing to a comfortable-looking house 
facing the bench, aud surrounded by grounds, 

“The children of the Seaside Home are sing- 
ing their usual good-night song.”’ 

It was just at the twilight hour, and the clear 
young voices came floating out in the breeze and 
over the waves till at last the song ended, and 
the singers, who 
were gathered about 
an open door and on 
the porch by the 
house, were ready 
for evening prayer. 

I made a visit to 
that happy “Home” 
early the next morn- 
ing; and my friend, 
who is an artist, ever 
on the alert for in- 
teresting subjects 
for pen and pencil, 
accompanied me. 

What we saw may 
be interesting to the 
little readers of the 
Companion, and 
show them how the 
poor children of the 
city of New York are provided for by kind 
hearts and hands, 

Five years agon Mrs. Stokes founded near the 
sen this institution for the benefit of sick and 
poor little ones whose lives are passed in tene- 
ment houses, and amid scenes of misery. 











Tt was named the 
dren call it ‘Our Summer Home,’’ for every 
year during the hot season, the little people are 
gathered together, and taken to Bath, where they 


: spend one week of perfect freedom and delight 


at this pleasure place. 
It is situated on the lower bay just outside the 


| narrows; and the children love to watch the 


steamers coming from and going to Europe and 
other lands of which they have heard so many 
wonderful tales. 
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Whichever way they turn, whether eating, 
singing, or at play, the grand old ocean is before 
them, and the roar of the surf makes a lullaby 
for them when at last.the hour of sleep has 
come. 

The number of little girls who at one season 
atayed a week at the house was 1,695,—think of 
it! And the boys, in taking their turn, counted 
in one single day to the number of 970. 

Only a week can be allowed them at a time, 
so that all may have a chance to escape the city 

heat, and share the fun and health of 

the country. 

During the past five years, from 
10,000 to 12,000 children have enjoyed 
the comforts and advantages of this 
home. And not one of them all has 
met with accident, or failed to gain 
benefit by the change. 

The poor little creatures look for- 
ward to it year by year, and plenty of 
salt air and rest is a better medicine 
than can be found in the hospitals. 

And what about the rules of the in- 
stitution? Well, rules are few, and 
easily obeyed. 

The children are taught to dress 
neatly in the morning. ‘Their ward- 
robe, of course, isn’t extensive, and 
not always when they reach the home, 
in the best condition. But they have 
the opportunity of learning how to be 
clean, and hands and faces, as well as 

> hair, must be regularly attended to. 

Then out they go to the swings, of 
which there are twenty-five in the 
playground, and frolic until the bell 
for breakfast is rang. 

They form in order and march to 
the dining-room, where the long ta- 

bles are spread. The Lord's prayer is said be- 
fore eating, and there is no stint to the plain, 
healthy fare—or to their appetites either. 

Afterwards, the children are off to the play- 
grounds again, the teachers often joining in the 
merry games, 

Later in the day, they listen to stories from 
those same kind teachers, and are taught to sing 
nicely. 





The supper is sim- 
ple but plentiful. 
Plenty of milk and 
sweet bread, with 
now and then ber- 
ties. 

Milk is the chief 
diet, and the most 
relished of anything 
the table affords, for 
thechildren when at 
home have very lit- 
tle of it, and rarely, 
if ever, have it pure. 
There are seventy 
quarts consumed a 
day; and oatmeal 
and milk give the lit- 
tle ones entire satis- 
faction, 

Then there are 
the jolly baths in the ocean surf, and the merry 
races along the shore. 

The little folks love to sit in the sand and dig, 
and pale cheeks and puny bodies are speedily 
made brown and strony. 

Walking through the sand to Mount Hamilton 
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quently take them to walk about the village, that 
they may see the flowers and lovely private gar- 
dens. But they are never allowed to pick a cul- 
tivated flower out of their own grounds. 

The children are taught to be honest in the 
amallest matters, and it is not strange that their 
little hearts soon cling with warm affection to the 
kind, gentle nurses who have the care of them. 

We passed some delightful hours with the 
small guests of the Seaside Home that day, and 
my friend made a few 
sketches which may inter- 
est you. 

A denr little girl, named 
Marie, residing at one of 
the cottages near by, joined 
us before we left, and her 
sympathy for the poor chil- 
dren who could only enjoy 
all the delights of their 
country home for‘one week 
was very sweet and touch- 
ing. 

When I tell yon that dur- 
ing last summer, over 2,500 
children were sent from 
tenement houses in New 
York city to this Seaside 

: Home, do you not think it 

worth all the trouble and 

care, to say nothing of the expense of providing 
such 2 spot for the poor little unfortunates who 











have no other joy in their lives to look forward 
to? M. Dz. Bring. 








For the Companion. 


EDNA’S MISHAP. 
Kate, Harry and Edna had gone out to play 
In the great roomy barn, ‘mong the sweet-scented 
hay; 

While, now and then pausing the baby to tend, 
Mamma was hard trying their wee clothes to mend, 
With a little patch here and a little darn there, 
And a sigh and 2 smile for each hole and each tear. 


And with almost a wish, as she saw the old hen 

Strutting proudly about with her speckled chicks 
ten, 

That her little chickens in feathers were clad, 

When she heard a wild scream, as of some one gone 
mad; 

And Harry and Kitty exclaimed in one breath, 

“A tramp has shot Edna and killed her to death!” 


Mamma to the barn in wild agony flew, 

But what do you think met her wondering view? 

In the manger sat Edna,—and Edna alone,— 

While the fast trickling tears on her rosy clieeks | 
shone, | 

By eggshells surronnded on every side,— 

A comical object, it can't be denied! | 


You see, in her fall from the attic o’erhead, 

She came with a crash (so quickly she sped) 

On the nest that old Speckle had left in the night 
When all the wee Speckles had first seen the light, 
And the noise was so much like the sound of a gun, 
To the house the two children in terror had run. 


Mamuna’s kind assurance allayed Edna's fears, 

And her dear loving kisses soon scattered the tears; 

Then she led to the bathroom, where water and 
soap 

And clean clothing throughout gave her reason to 
hope 

That she'd soon have her sweet little Edna again, 

In spite of the wiles of that saucy ol hen. | 

Grace T, SPEAR. 
+O - - 
For the Companion. 


LINNIE’S OPINION. 


iside Home, but the chil-| is great fun for them all; and the teachers fre- | 


1 





| good advice in time of danger. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
Lh 
POFTIOAL PUZZLE. 
A measure in mensuration, 
And a symbol of salvation. 
That by which we enter 
Circumference or centre. 


Noisy, convivial folly, 

Tending to melancholy. 
In common mechanics a power, 
And we use it every hour. 


2. 
COMBINATIONS. , 

Take one word from each sentence, syncopate it, 
and leave another complete word; the central let- 
tera of these, before being syncopated, will give you 
season when Nature begins to tell us that “sin.- 
ner is done.” 

1, “Anger and haste hinder goo«d counsel.” 

2, “When bread is wanting, oaten cakes are ex- 
cellent.” 

3, “None so old that he hopes not for a year of 
life. 

4, “A vicious man’s son has a good title to vice. 
5, “Fair words and foul play cheat both the 
young and the old.” 

“ Accusing the times is but excusing ourselves.” 
The friend of the table is very variable.” 
8, “Dirt is dirtiest upon clean white linen.” 
9, “The first dish pleaseth all.” F. 8. F. 


3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in jump, but not in run; 
My second is in joy, but not in fun; 
My third is in pap, but not in dog 
My fourth is in stump, but not in 
My fifth is in 

My whole is t 








logs 
feae but not in hour; 
he name of n showy flower. 


4. 
BEHEADINGS. 
Behead a boy's name, and leave a bird, 
Behead a boy’s name, and leave the result of a 
wound. 
Behead a boy's name, and leave a couch. 
Behead a girl's name, and leave a contest. 
Behead a girl's name, and leave a boy's name, 
Behead a girl’s name, and leave what we all do, 
Behead a girl's name, and leave a goddess. 
Behead a girl's name, and leave a song. 
Behead a girl’s name, and leave a snare. 


5. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


An urchin’s cheek is oft my whole 
When wintry winds blow keen; 

‘The river which it backward spells 
In Russia may be seen. J.P. Bs 


: 6. 
ILLUSTRATED COMBINATIONS, 





Combine the names of two of the objects seen in 
this picture, to form a word signifying so 
thing often given away in the streets. Also, se 
two other objects, the names of which, when pro- 
nounced together, will form a sentence representing 


W.T. 0, 









7. 
ABRACADABRA PUZZLE, 


| 4, Searching into. 2, A kind of witchcraft. 3, A 
| bird we welcome. 4, A consonant. 


B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Patrimony. 
rkspur; marigold, catnip, peppermint, violet, 

locks, carnation pink. 

3. Hearth. 

4. Be not too independent, lest reverses overtak 











Linnie had been in mischief, as he well knew, | YoU in your ventures, and your inordinate over- 


He was about four years old. Before his moth- | 


er had time to say anything, he began to ask, Wood, white, 


eagerly,— 


“Mamma, what are you going to do? Say, | ton,t ‘ 
and | *?Fow, spear, feather, quick, yellow: 
n¢ | canary. 


mamma, are you going to shut me up?” 
added, very slowly and thoughtfully, like an old 
grandpa,— 

“TI wouldn’t shut my boys up. 
it is best.”” 


Idon’t believe | 


He war not «hut up that time, only told to 4 





Icolk ont for the future, MLO, J. 


| % Stieck—tichs, 


estimation of yourself is discovered. 
5. Blue, eyed, barnyard, yard, cut, finger, 











meadow soft, velvet, ditch, tooths 
sand, orange, orchard, bottle, bear, cord, th 
, joint, bent, couch, Indian, umbrella, 
yed, ripple, 











6, METER 7. souP 
EPODE Paco 
TONES ERGO 
EDENT EVIL 
RESTS 





8.—1, Rock—Cork. 2, Rail—tir 
Barn—bren. 5, Horac—shoer, 





6, Shrut—brush, 
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SOME COMMON MEDICAL TERMS 


Medicine, like every science, has its peculiar 
terms which seem barbarous tothe public. They se- 
cure brevity and exactness. Some of them, how- 
ever, have become more or less fainiliar to the peo- 
ple at large, and it may be well, from time to time, 
to explain a few of them. 

An epidemic is a disease due to some wide-spread 
cause and prevailing through a large extent of ter- 
ritory. Thus the influenza—a kind of fever of short 
run—has repeatedly swept through whole nations, 
sometimes from one end of the earth to the other, 
always from east to west. 

An endemic disease is due to local causes, and is 
generally restricted to the localities in which they 
originate. Fever and ague is an endemic discase. 
Sometimes an endemic disease becomes epidemic. 
Cholera, endemic in India, occasionally sweeps 
throngh the world; and yellow fever, endemic in 
the West Indies, is conveyed to our Southern States, 
where it becomes a desolating epidemic, Some- 
times an imported epidemic may leave behind it 
germs from which the disease may in time under 
favoring cirenmstances burst out anew. 

A disease is said to be sporadic when cases of it 
occur here and there without any connection be- 
tween them. - 

An epizootic—pronounced ep!-zo-ot-ic, not epi- 
zoot-ic—is an epidemic ainong domestic animals. 
The one which spread among our horses a few years 
ago, making our cities through the week stiller than 
an ordinary Sabbath, was of the nature of an influ- 
enza, though it largely affected the spinal cord. 

ag 
TWO FEMALE HERMITS. 

A correspondent of the Wheeling (W. Va.) éntel- 
ligencer, visiting Hot Springs Monntain, Ark., found 
two ladies who, he theught, had displayed rather 
strange taste in the choice of a home. 


There lives 2 short distance below the observatory 
a middl d lady and her daughter. The latter 
appears to be about sixteen years of age. They have 
occupied this lonely place for some four or five 
years, and have in the cabin a very good cabinet or- 
gan, which they pet, in operation at the request of 
visitors who call on them, and this, added to two 
good voices which they possess, makes a very pleas- 
ant and strange sound in the midst of the rough 
scenery around. The old lady sews, and washes, | 
and sells samples of rock, and the daughter pro- 
fesses to be a poetess, and claims that the solitude 
and rugged scenery, amidst which they dwell, lend 
enchantment and give inspiration, so that her stud- 
ies are easy and pleasant. 

To a stranger, it seems that all these advan! 
would be more than overbalanced by the simple idea 
of being compelled to live in sach a place, where 
centipedes, Hot Springs spiders, with ten legs, and 
hair on their heads, and lizards, black, green and 
striped, with tails like rats, and then, last but not 
least, so far as their boring quality is concerned, 
the celebrated woodtick, all of which abound to | 
such an extent that often, when passing & patch of 
dry leaves, you think the whole thing is moving at 
once. Such a place would not be considered desir- | 
able for a residence by the majority of our female 
friends, but such is life in Arkansas. 





Dre! | 
A SINGULAR HAWK STORY. 

A correspondent, writing from Columbus, Ohio, 

tells in the New York Evening Post a singular 

ntory of a weasel overcoming a hawk in anid-air: | 


Not long since, while in a thickly-wooded district 
in the northern part of this State, my attention was 
attracted to the peculiar. movement in the flight of 


what proved to 
Cooper’s hawk. 

He flew in circles just over the tops of trees which 
bordered 2 meadow land, through which ran a 
small atream of water. Each circle he made seemed | 
to be smaller than the preceding one, and notwith- | 
standing iy presence each circle brought him | 
nearer te the ground, 

Now and then he would take an upward flight, as 
Sf doubting the certainty of his prey, when presently 
he seemed to know that his best chance wasat hand 
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and swooping down upon his victim, seized it in his | 

talons and started away 

perpendicular line, with a tre 

nis Wings, as if something trou 

rounding trees, he began slow 

drooping head; and his tail, which a 
ned to be a useless member, while the wings had 

sed their flapping and were spread motionless in 








the air. 
All this time I could distinguish something, as it 


were, in the shape of a snake ¢ 

Notwithstanding his seeming]; 

v id then he would make a 

forts were in vain 
uinutes more he struck the ground, 
when instantly from his talons there sprang a com- | 
mon brown weasel which made its way to the near- 
est underbrush. 

Upon examining the bird, which was more dead 
than alive, I found that this cuuning little animal 
had succeeded in forcing its slender body through 
the tight grasp of the hawk's claws, until it reached 
the part on the left side of the bird immediately 
under the wing. 

There it nibbled a small hole and drank the blood 
of this high-tlown bird until it was compelled to die 
the death d: had intended for its victim. 

The w 1 was undoubtedly about to take its 
meal from a number of ducks which were floating 
in the stream near by; but it feasted in mid-air on 
the blood of ita would-be destroyer. 


——+ 


MITES AND CANARIES. 


A reader, E. Ten Eyck, sends us an account of the 
manner in which mites on canary birds were de- 
stroyed. 


We have a pair of lovely canaries. The male bird 
is named Chipmunk, from the stripes upon his back, 
and his wife ix Judy, which is sometimes lengthened 
to Judevine. At times they are Punch and Judy. 
Chip is so tame thut he wili light tpon our hands, 
and delights in drying himself after his bath on 
Floy's shoulder, running up her arm in the most 
familiar way. ‘While drying himself, he stops to 
pick her cheek or ear, and does not even spare her 
nose or eyelashes. 

Lately, Punch and Judy seemed to be sick, and 
we began to think there were mites upon them. 
Floy, who has all the care of them, heard that if you 
put a white cloth over the cage after lamplight, the 
mites would come upon it, and could easily be 
killed. So, one of these hot nights, we tried the 
plan, and worked until midnight killing the mites 
which gathered upon the cloths. (While we were 
examining one, another was over the cage, thus sav- 
ing time.) Under a microscope, these vicious crea- 
tures resemble bedbugs. We found so many that 
the next night we thought to count them, and there 
were one hundred and for! ree. 


eigen et 
SMOKING OUT A TIGER. 
A sportsman in the Bheel country (Hindostan) 


relates how he and his native assistants secured a 
large tiger that had concealed himself in a cave: 


~ We had a large bundle of dry grass made up, 
nixed with green leaves. On this being fired. a 
dense black smoke arose, and was carried into the 
cave. It was such that we thought no beast could 
live in it. But the fire died out; and, though the 
inner cave was filled with smoke, its tenant made no 
attempt to come out. | We had just made up onr 
winds that he had died in the hole, when from the 
inner cave a sudden rush of smoke, as if driven out 
by something advancing rapidly. We stood ready, 
and the next instant, through the embers of the fire 
came a large tiger, charging blindly with savage 
growls. Hayward carried a short rifle, with a ball 
of some three ounces in weight, and I had a double 
rifle of fourteen bore. In the instant that elapsed 
between the tiger's emerging from the smoke and 
his reaching the entrance of the outer cave, he was 
struck by the three balls. Two had taken him 
through the shoulder, and one through his loins. 
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CLERKS AND RECTORS. 

A parish clerk, being out of sorts with the curate, 
took an original way of thwarting the good man. 
Learning that the rector was to dine with the squire 
one Sunday, whose dinner was served at one o'clock 
precisely, the clerk gave out after the sermon the 
one hundredth Psalm. “Sing all of it,” he said to 
the choir, and they did. Another clerk was too 
frank with the congregation: 

A certain curate was asked to dine with his squire 
one Sunday, not 2 hundred miles from Salisbary 
Plain. The squire was an old gentleman, who dined 
at four o’clock, and as it was 
to get through the servi 





told his 
dispense with the singin 
rk, at the moment when 
intervened, jumped up and said,— 
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To his 
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horror, 
should 
“I gi’e notice there is no singin’ this Sunday after- 
noon, ‘cos the parson is goin’ to dine with the 
squire.” 






+ 


THE REASON. 
Little Katie B—, who is of an inquiring turn of 
mind, wi watching her father cover the fire with | 
ashes one night last winter. 








She looked at him intently for a few minutes, and 
the nsked why he did it; to which he jokingly re- 
plied, “To stop the rapid combustion.” 

A short time after, she ran to tell her mamma 
what she had seen, and ended by saying that “the 
fire was covered up to keep the rabbit from busting!” 





+ 


HADN’T LEARNED MUCH. 


The teach an infant-school had her attention 
called to one little fellow who was listening to what | 
she said. She had been te 
ments of English history, and wishing 
knew what she had b Iking about 
Johnny, who killed King Rafu: 
surprised look; he replied, “Why, I didn’t know he 
was dead!” 
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ANSWERED THE 

“What is your 
beauty of an Trish hotel-servant whom she found at 
her door. “To answer the belles, marm,” said the 


ady Hibernian, with a look of r tful admirn- 
tion which won him a smile and 1 








asked an irate 

















COMPANION. 


Purify the blood, cleanse the stomach, and sweeten 
the breath with Hop Bitters, (Communicated. 
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WANTED M’E"G CO., 116 Monroe 8t.. Chicago. Ill, 

Better than a horse, because you 
ean ride it more miles in aday than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing, 
Send 3-cent stamp for price-lisi 
and 24-page {Ilustrated catalogne 
with full information. 


THE POPE M’F'G C 
45 Summer Street. Boston, 
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HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. 
By Donotnka ALICE SHEPIRRY. 16me, 


Vaper, $0 cta.; cloth, $1. 
A piquant narrative of an actual experience. 


Bosto: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 
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| CASHMERE 
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ful and refined as the 
SOAP. 









most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and tiade- 
mark of COLGATE 
CO. on each. packaxe 
are a guarantee of su- 
perior and uniform 
quality. 








GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


(Self-Tcaching Penmanship.) received recently: 


Present Style: 


Former style: 


SIAM fled 


(14 years old.) Post-office address : 
The best improvement this month comes from 








236 Rodney St., Brooklyn, E. D. a 
Mr. J. A. Payne, now bookkeeper for Lewis « 


Carhart, wholesale grocers, Knoxville, Tenn., his superior handwriting securing him the posi- 


tion. 
(From Montreal Witness.) 


“A LEGIBLE AXD RAPID 
Waiter in these days, when 
seconds are of the greatest 
value, has already a fair 
start to business success, 
for not only has his hand 
veen trained to make decided 
and graceful letters, but he 
has uso received lessons in 
order, exactness and beauty. 
By much, study and skill s 
system of writing has been 
perfected which combines 
elegance and rapidity in 
their highest conditions, and 
so natural iy 1t to adopt this 
rystem that, under proper 
iatruction, it is more dif- 
cult to become a bad writer 
than a passably good one. 
The commercial colleges 
have turned out many and 
a fair proportion of good 
writers, but unother means -\: 
of instruction is needed to \ 
reach the community as a 
whule. There are those at 
home who desire instraction 
whereby they may improve 
themselves in the art of cali- 
graphy, and to them the 
synteny taught 1n GASKELL’s 
CoMPENDIUx will prove of 
much benefit. ‘The exain- 
ples of improvement given 


Former Style: 





His portrait and autographs (both old and new) are given below: 





(From Arttur’s Hone 
‘Magazine, Plata. 


“For the past six montl~ 
Prof. Gaskell has taken, i 
eac’s issue of the How 
Magazine, an ertire pose 
showing, ‘from month ts 
month, the improvementin 
penmanship of 

is Compend) e 
beautiful page im this nun- 
ber surpasser, it xeeins to 
ns, anything he has before 
given. We do not believe 
the improvement there et- 
hibited has ever teen 
equalled. ‘The autographs, 
Prof. Gaskell informs us, 
were engraved by kuseli 
& Richardson, of Boston, 
who, in order to rccure ez- 
act ‘copies, photograph 
then tothe block. Of course 
no wood engraver can re- 
produce the fine macterir 
strokes of the originals, but 
the engravers of these au- 
tographs have come as near 
to it, probably, ns can be 
done by any engraver on 
‘wood.’” 








Present Style: 





Present Style: 


GilutE 


Post-office address: Rochester, N. Y. 


SKELL'S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of COPY-SLIPS, 


Present Style: 


th. 


7 


Post-office address: Salem, Washington Co., N. ¥. 


GA: » BOOK OF INSTRUC- 
TIONS, ORNAMENTAL FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES' 
PENMANSHIP, &c., &c. By means of this self-tenching system any one can acquire a rapid and bennuful 


handwriting at odd hours’ without a teacher. It is the 


finest Penmanship ever published, and put up in durable 


and elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 
Prof. @. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 





FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


Of CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 

259 Boylston 8t., Boston, 
gives a general outline of the care 
taken for health, character, man- 
ners, and intellectual culture. The 
appendix added this week tells of 
the success of the Chauncy candi- 
dates at the recent examination of 
Harvard. 

Every year graduates from the 
Business Department go, thorough- 
ly prepared, into commercial and 
manufacturing pursuits, 

Classes are sent regularly to the 

Institute of Technology, 
which is within two minutes’ walk. 
This nearness affords the teacher. 
whoare preparing such clasces,With 
unequalled opportunities for con 
sultation with the professors at the 
Institate. 

In Military Drill 
four lessons a week are given toall 
male members of the school, except 
those physically disabled, and those 
conscientiously opposed to bearing 


arms. 
‘The building is in the most ele- 
nt part of the city, In the imme 


late vicinity of the most noted 
| churches, the Art Museum, the Nat- 
ural History Rooms, Hotel Bruns- 
wick, etc. 

Graduates of High Schools often 
spend one or two years here for 
further study before entering oD 
the active duties of life, 


IN A MIRROR. 

“Come’ now, Cousin Esther,’’ we three girls 
clamored, ‘a real true story,—one about school- 
days.” 

“School-days?” said Cousin Esther, 
yielding at once, as she always does when 
we visit her. ‘‘Well, sit down, and 
T'll tell you one I've been thinking a 
great deal about of late.” 

We settled ourselves com- 
fortably, and Cousin Esther 
went on: 

“You have often heard me 
say that when I was about 
seventeen I went fora year 
to Miss Lennox’s school, at 
Burtnet. I taught some of 
the younger scholars, and had 
good instruction myself, and 
my best friend there was 
Alice Arthur. 

“The day I arrived, Miss 
Lennox asked me to be kind 
to Alice; she was studying to 
be a teacher, and her life 
was peculiarly trying; her 
widowed mother lived in 
Boston, and Alice had been 
compelled to accept a home 
with a very disagreeable rel- 
ative in Burtnet while she 
attended school. 

“I loved Alice at once; her 
manner was so sweet and 
cordial, and she seemed such 
a real lady, Though only 
fifteen, she was taller than I, 
and I thought I had never seen 
anything prettier than her bright 
wavy hair and blue eyes. 

“She was always poorly dressed, but 
her manner was so charming that no one 
ever thought of her dress. 

“Our friendship prospered, with but 
one drawback. A girl named Louisa 
Bywell insisted upon following us about like a 
shadow; we never sat down for a quiet talk but 
we were certain to be interrupted by Louisa. 

“She was a thin, awkward girl, inordinately 
vain, fond of dress, but good-hearted in a sort of 
way; yet from the moment I appeared to be 
Alice's friend she seemed foolishly jealous. 

“All the girls admitted Alice Arthur to be 
their superior; she had a certain high courage 
combined with gentleness, which made her a 
sort of leader among us, and it was said no one 
had ever known her to prevaricate or even ex- 
aggerate in the smallest degree. Of her home- 
life she rarely spoke, yet I knew what it was. 

“One day a friend of papa’s, in Burtnet, a 
Mrs. Rogers, invited several of us to go down to 
her pretty house and see some of her daughter's 
wedding presenta and finery. 

“Mra. Rogers was always particularly kind to 
Alice, who was evidently a great favorite with 
her. Ishall never forget that day. I could not 
go, on account of teaching, but Isaw the party 
set off, early in the afternoon, in high spirits; 
Louisa Bywell, Lydia Samson and Mattie Jones, 
who were boarders, and Alice, who was to go 
from the Rogers’ directly home. 

“It was about six o'clock when they returned, 
and looking ont of the school-room window, I 
knew at once that something unusual had hap- 
pened. They were talking eagerly and excit- 
edly; Alice’s name fell upon my ear, and be- 
lieving some accident had occurred, I ran out to 
meet them. ‘What is the matter with Alice?’ 
T cried, anxiously. 

“Louisn’s face flushed. ‘Always Alice,’ she 
anid, resentfully; but Mattie Jones interrupted 
with,— 

“Why, Alice Arthur is a thief! She stole 
Miss Sallie Rogers’ cross and chain.’ 


x 





“Tstarted back asif I liad been struck, ‘Hush, 
























INA MIRROR. 


be, 
Mattie!’ I exclaimed; ‘how can you say such a 
thing? 

“But it is true,’ the girl persisted. ‘I'll tell 
you how it was: Miss Sallie showed us her box 
of trinkets, and there was a filigree gold cross 
and chain among them, Well, when we came 
to leave, Alice pulled her handkerchief out of 
her pocket—the inside pocket of her jacket— 
and the cross fel] out.’ , 

“And yet she declares,’ said Louisa, 
never put it there.’ 

“‘Girls! girls!’ I exclaimed, ‘do stop talking 
80 loudly; go in to Miss Lennox, do; there is 
some mistake here.’ 

“‘No,’ persisted Louisa; ‘for Miss Sallie 
missed the cross almost directly, and we hunted 
everywhere, and.then it dropped out of her 
pocket;’ and Louisa nodded her hend sagely. 
T could hardly wait to get down to Alice's. Mrs. 
Lee, her consin, opened the door for me with a 
very lofty air. 

“The wretched girl is up stairs, Miss Lang,’ 
she said; ‘you can see her, of course.’ 

“I stopped on the stairs. ‘Mrs, Lee!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘you are not cruel enough to believe 
this of your cousin?’ 

“Mrs. Lee only tossed her head, and I flew up 
to my poor Alice. She was pacing her little attic 
room with a white face and a scared, strange 
expression. 

“0, Esther,’ she exclaimed, ‘this is horrible, 
horrible!’ And then excitedly she told me the 
story. 


‘she 





but Alice renewed assurances that she 
could not understand how the cross came 
to be in her pocket. 
“Before the next ni 
of the story were ci 
and I do believe Lee encouraged | 
them. She had always resented her hus- | 
band’s invitation to Alice, and believed 
this would afford a good excuse for send- 
ing her home, . 
“Mrs. Rogers tried to stem the tide of | 
public opinion as kindly as possible, but | 


ight twenty versions 
ulating in Burtnet, 










she could not deny facts, and in three days Alice 
had bidden us a farewell which seemed to me 
perfectly tragic, for she went away from Burt- 
net in this cloud of disgrace. 

“Tt was a long time ago, yet I remember, as if 
it were yesterday, all the effects of that fortnight; 
the void Alice’s absence caused; our dulness 
without her cheery voice and gay laugh; Miss 
Lennox’s nervous irritability; the girls’ perpet- 
ual references to the subject, and conjectures, 
which Miss Lennox finally silenced by saying 
in the school-room she wished it understood that 
she considered Alice Arthur perfectly blameless; 
that there was some mystery, but that until it 
was solved she desired all discussion on the sub- 
ject to cease. 

“That same night I was taking tea in Miss 
Lennox’s room, when Dr. Bridge called. The 
doctor was the healer of all kinds of woes in 
Burtnet, and his kind face comforted us now. 

“He had been out of town a fortnight. 

“‘T have come to see you, Miss Lennox,’ he 
sald, gravely, ‘about our young friend, Alice 
Arthur. She never stole that cross!’ 

“© doctor!’ we exclaimed together. 

““‘Now,’ said he, sitting down, ‘I’ve just 
heard of it, and I think I can illaminate the ques- 
tion a little.’ 

“He smiled knowingly; of course, we were 
feverishly excited nt once. 

“The doctor continued,— 

“You may remember that Milly Rogers’ 
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“T told them of my aversion to the girl, yet I 
believed she uever meant any real wickedness 


whatever she had done, and begged that I might | 


try and get her to confess the truth. 

“That evening, sitting alone with Louisa in the 
dark, I told her just what Dr. Bridge had seen, 
but without mentioning her name. 

‘I could have smiled had it been less serious, 
for she did precisely what I knew she would; 
commenced to cry and lament in her excited 
way. 

“* ‘Now,’ Louisa,’ I said, sternly, ‘there is a 
mystery here which you only can solve. You 
are committing a daily sin in leaving this upon 
Alice’s name, and you must tell me the trath.’ 

“And so, fairly grovelling on the tloor at my 
feet, she did tell it. 

“It appeared that, prompted by silly vanity, 
she had gone up to Sallie’s room to try on the 
cross; hearing footsteps, she had been in a panic, 
and not knowing what to do, had thrust it into 
the pocket of Alice’s jacket, which was lying on 
the bed. Then before she had time or chance 
tw remove it the search was made, and Alice’s 
jacket not within her reach. 

“After that, cowardice prevailed, and her jeal- 
ousy prompted her as well to silence. 

“I think I never saw anything so pitiable as 
the yr weak-minded creature weeping and 
wailing over her story with scarcely any com- 
prehension of the terrible wrong she had in- 
flicted. 

“Of course we insisted upon the storyabeing 
told to the assembled school, but pity for Louisa’s 
weak nature induced Miss Lennox to soften it 
where it was possible. 

“Louisa went directly to her home, and Burt- 
net soon forgot her. 

“Do you think it was not a joyful day when 
we bronght our Alice back? 

“She came in positive triumph; not to Mrs. 
Lee’s ever again, but to dear Miss Lennox, and 
from there home with me for the holiday 

The door opened ag Cousin Esther finished, 
and her brother's wife, our darling Cousin Hope, 
came into the room. 

“Here in the dark?” she said, cheerily. 

“But what became of Alice?” we clamored. 

“Alice?” said Cousin Essie, mischievously, 
“Oh, that wasn’t her real name after all. It was 
Hope Martin, then; it is your cousin, Hope Lang, 
now.”” 

And as we all gathered laughingly about our 
pet cousin, Hope, Jenny Lang, who never allows 
that a story is finished, aaid,— 

“But where is Louisa By well?” 

“Oh, Louisa?” said Cousin Esther. ‘Poor girl, 
her lot in life has not been very agreeable, Iam 
told.- She married a clergyman, and she is al- 
ways getting him into tronble simply from her 
lack of straightforwardness,”’ 

“And only think,’”’ said Cousin Hope, “that 
fault of hers was nearly the ruin of all my life.” 

Mus. Jon Linuiz. 
Sage, 
For the Companion. 
PRESENTING HER CASE. 

“Good-morning, Betty. How your eyes do 
shine this rough day! Will you go out in the 
kitchen and warm yourself?” 

“Well, if yon say so, ma’am. But I.doesn’t 
go ‘mong kitchen folks 0’ choice. I likes ladies 
best.”” 

“Oh, well, if that’s so, you may sit down here. 
How's your grandmother getting along now?"’ 

“Well, only middlin’. Takes so mach for to 
live in dese yere hard times, she haint laid up a 
blessed penny for a month!” 

“You seem to be cold. Have yon good shoes?’ 

“Look at ’em!’’ cried Betty, triumphantly, 
holding yp her apology for shoes, 

“I hope you have good stockings.” 

“Dem’s wuas den de shoes,—haint got no feet 
to’em at all, on’y legs, and even dem’s all to 
pieces, like strings.”” 

The lady went toa closet and brought out a 
pair of warm stockings, and her own little girl’s 
rubbers, and said,— 

“There, you may take those home, Betty. 

Betty looked as mournful as if the lady had 
been taking instead of giving; and shaking her 
head, said,— 

“Taint no use, lady, for me to go robbin’ of 
your little gal, when it won’t do me no good. 
Shoes and stockin’s aint no use when my gown, 
and hat, and sack, and everythin’, is all rags. 
I mought as well die to once! There aint no 
use helpin’ me for to keep along, so’s to die by 
inches.”* 

Betty put her ragged apron to her eyes, and 
gave a deep sigh and two or three convulsive 
sobs. 

“Then I can’t do anything for you to-day, 
Betty?” 

“No'm; 








"taintnouse. Ihopes you don’t think 
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I comed ein’ » nissus, ‘ctuse I didu’t; 1s 
too proud for dat. But dere is one thing I will 
ax, and no more.” 

“That's right, Betty; what is it?" 

“Well, when I's dead,—starved to death,— 
and when I's froze to death ’cause I hadn't no 
felt hat and feather, and no cloak, nor muff,‘nor 
tippet, den I wants you to do somethin’ for me, 
misgus.”” 

“T'd- rather keep yon from freezing and starv- 
ing. Take the rubbers and stockings, and I'll 
try to hunt you up a warm skirt, Betty."’ 

“No, ‘taint no use tukin’ them things, ‘cause I 
shall, sartain true, suffer just as much, widout 
Thave the others.” 

“Well, then, if you really mean to die, what 
shall I do when you’re gone?” 

Here Betty looked out of one corner of her 
eye to see if she had failed to touch my heart, 
and then said,— 

“Well, when I's done gone, starved and frozed, 
I wants you to have a funyel for me in the white 
folks’ meetin’-house, wid a white preacher. 1 
wants to be dressed all up, right smart, in white, 
wid roses kivered all over me, and folks a-cryin’ 
like dey kill ’emselves; and I wants de white 
minister to tell how dix yere little gal was frozed 
and starve, wid lots of ladies a-knowin’ of it, 
and yet wouldn’t save her life, even wid a hat- 
feather."’ The tears began to stream over the 
sable cheeks. 

“I'm going ont, Betty. Can Ido anything to 
make you immediately comfortable before I go?” 

“No, ma’am, I reckons not. I didn’t come 
a-beggin’. I never goes a-beggin’, nor granny 
neither. We only makes calls on ladies; and 
Most on ’em—dem dat’s real ladies—dey won't 
let us out of de house widout loadin’ us down 
wid de necessary things.”” 

“I'm very glad you have so much given you. 
I wish all poor people fared as well.’’ 

“Oh, my goody stars! we don’t get nothin’, 
hardly, ‘cause it’s only now and then we goes to 
see a real lady.’” 

“Well, good-by, Betty. 
have you buried decently.” 

“Maybe you die fust, miasus.’” 

“Maybe I shall. Good-by.’’ 

“Good-by—but—let me see,—didn’t granny 
send a little speck of a message by me? Oh, 
yes, now I’members. She said we can’t get no 
good tea where we lives; and dat if ye had 
more tea dan ye had any use for, ye monght 
send ‘long a little by me—if ye wanted to.”” 

“Wall?” 

“And so "bont butter. Ourn is strong enough 
to run alone; and if you've got some, ye aint 
a-usin’ of, she said you might send her a little. 
We haint got no cranberries to eat wid our 
chicken to-morrow, nor mince-pie, nor nothin’ 
to keep us from starvin’.” 

The lady rang a bell, and ordered a servant 
to put up, in packages, a cupful of tea, some 
sugar and butter, and a pint of cranberries, two 
slices of cake, and half a mince-pie. 

Oh, the contempt that sat on the thick lips of 
this little beggar-queen as she heard this order! 
It was as if she were saying, ‘Only a cupful of 
everything!” 

While waiting for her basket, she remarked, 
“Grandmother's clothes is all wore out, too.”” 

“I'm very sorry,”’ said the lady. 

“Our stove is done gone used up. You aint 
got a nice little cookin’-stove ye're done wid, 
has you, missus?” 

“No.” 

“Yon got a 

“Yes, certainly. 

“We hasn't. “We' gpects to freeze to death 
to-night.” 

“Do you? T hope nof.” 

“Carpets keep folks’ feet mighty warm, doesn’t 
dey?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t reckon yer got one dat isn’t no use to 
you, dat ye'd like to heave away?” 

“No.”” 

‘Dis yere one looks mighty shabby for rich 
folks. If I was you, I'd have a new one, and 
give dis yere to some poor old colored woman, 
wid a little gran’chile.”” 

“I'm thinking of getting a new one, and giv- 
ing this to your neighbor, old Chloe.” 

“Oh, pho! old Chlo’! She isn’t got no gran’- 
chile to take care of. ’Sides dat, she’s got new 
rubbers, and a bushel o’ coal, and a bag of flour, 
and a black alpaca dress, only torn a little bit, 
and is awful rich! If J was a lady, I wouldn't 
give carpets to rich old black women.” 

“Well, you may go now, Betty.”” 

“Oh, where’s my new stockings, and rubbers, 
and skirt?” 

“T have pnt them away for some little girl who 
expects to live to wear them.”” 

“Oh, well, maybe I'll live. I'd like to have 





I'l do my best to 


cont in your bin?” 











‘em, if you pleases, and if you only hada feather! 
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‘The head is such 4 particular part of the body to 
care for.” 

“Well, I haven’t, Betty, and if I had, I don't 
think I should give it to you, you are ancha 
beggar! You want everything you see. Your 
grandmother onght to teach you better man- 
ners.”” 

“Me a beggar!”’ cried Betty, putting down her 
basket to throw up both hands, ‘Why, I never 
went out a-beggin’ in all my life; and de last 
word granny say to me when I come here to 
make a call was, ‘Now be sure you doesn't beg 
nothin’ from de lady.’ I jus’ only told you 
what we hasn’t got. What did I ax you for, 
now? Good-by, missus.”’ 

++. 
For the Companion, 
BUTTERFLIES. 
Now lightly poised above the perfumed bell 
Of a white lily in the garden there, 
A butterfly, amid the mellow air, 
Floats like a dream that from some star has fell, 
A little while npon the earth to dwell. 
A royal wight la he; none can compare 
With his fine cont of hue and texture rare. 
Ah, what a potent fairy weaves its spell 
About him, wheu he sleeps through winter's cold, 
Snugly ensconced in his small house of gray ! 
He was a creeping worm one year 
Now, rich with tnte of eriinson and of gold, 
He revels in the glorious summer day, 
Athwart the sunshine glancing to and fro, 
Tuos. 8. CoLLier. 
————_—_+er. 


For the Companion. 
THE PIONEER OF THE SIERRAS. 

I had often heard of Mountain Charlie, for it 
was almost impossible to talk with any one in 
the Sierras without being told something about 
him; he seemed to be a part of the early history 
of the country. 

I was very desirous of visiting this mountain 
recluse, and accordingly one day I mounted my 
mustang and proceeded in search of him. 

Trode three hours, amid some of the wildest 
and most beautiful scenery that it has ever been 
my lot to view, from midway up the ascent of 
the mountains to their very summit. 

The road was swept by cool, fresh winds, and 
the winter rains had left their marks in many a 
crevasse in the flanks of the hills. In certain 
places bare fields and ledges appenred, so sterile 


yellow pécky wastes put one in mind of ancient 
searthquakes and voleanic fire, and all the hor- 
rors of nature in ruins. 

I now began to look about me to discover 
signs of the abode of Mountain Charlie. The 
only betiding in sight was n gray, dismantled 
shed with a broken wagon standing beneath it 
like aw picture of patience. 

‘The breeze at this elevation was almost equal 
to a gale, and rattled the boards of the old shanty 
till they creaked and complained in all the keys 
of grotesque misery. 

I passed a turn in the road. Before me stood 
a large frame house, resembling many of those 
old-fashioned turnpike baiting-places in the 
Eastern States, where stage-horses are changed 
and passengers provided with dinner. 

A hnge barn and stable stood on the other 
side of the road. A rough fence surrounded the 
house; two dirty children stood in the door-way ; 
a chaos: of useless truck, wagons and broken 
wheels sprawled about or leaned against the 
rough pillars of the front porch; many of the 
window-panes were broken, and stuffed with 
wads of old clothing. Several huge trees re- 
lieved the scene with their grand formsand grate- 
ful shadows, and in the vast distances below 
glimpses of rich green fields appeared, like 
visions of enchantment. 

I rode up to one of the trees and tied my 
horse. As I turned round I was confronted by a 
powerful-looking woman attired in a reddish 
dress considerably worn about the shoulders. 
Her face was far from unpleasant, yet it bore 
marks of worry and illness, and of strong pas- 
sion. 

Civilly, and yet without too much politeness, 
I told her that I wanted to see ‘Mountain 
Charlie.” 

“What for, sir?” she asked, cautiously. 

“O, merely fo have at alk with him. Iam 
curious to know him, and to hear hin describe 
this country as it was when he first came into 
it. I have no business with him. Iam only a 
man of leisure, looking for information, that’s 
all.” 

She laughed a little, and bidding me enter the 
house, sent off one of the ragged children to call 
his father, 

Presently I heard the sound of footsteps with- 
out. I looked. Coming down a narrow path 
which led from the woods, with’ a spade and 
mattock upon one shoulder and an axe upon the 
other, was the pioneer of this wild region; the 
bold hermit of the Sierras. 

1 arose and went out to meet him. It is a 











delicate matter to question a man concerning 
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his history, and 1 decided that it was best to do 
it in private if I did it at all. 

His black hat was still drawn down over his 
right eve. With the other he looked at me sus- 
Piciously, as though he took me for a spy ora 
sheriff. 

All at once I remembered that I did not know 
his name (I do not to this day). It was embar- 
masing to call 8 man “Charlie,” on first ac- 
quaintance, and the prefix ‘Mountain” only 
made it worse. However, as I was within eigh- 
teen inches of him, and looking straight into his 
grizzled face, I could not well help myself. 

“Mountain Charlie,” eaid I, in a tone that I 
fancied might conciliate him if he felt disposed 
to brain me on the spot, “I want to know some- 
thing about the state of this country as it was, 
say twenty or thirty years ago, and they tell 
me that you are the best man to give me infor- 
mation.” 

“Waal, I can’t tell ye much for the guod rea- 
son there aint much to tell; and then sitting 
down with me on the projecting root of an oak 
tree, he began to talk. “All round here was 
mostly woods when I come,’ said he. “Now 
and then there was a bare place, but not fre- 
quent. There wasn’t no ronds of course; nothin’ 
but trails—Spanish trails over the hills—eighty 
year old, or more. We had mules and we used 
to pack things up from San Jose down in the 
valley, pretty much as I do now, in fact.’"” 

“You have a great deal of land,” said L 

“Two thousand acres.” 

“Not all cultivated!” 

“Oh, no. Ihave some in wheat, some in bar- 
ley, some in grapes. But it is mostly in rough 
pasture and wood. I have considerable stock.” 

“You are contented here?” 

“Of course.”” 

“That is, you wouldn't live in the city.” 

He made a gesture of impatience. ‘“‘I’ve got 
a house in San Jose now, all fixed up in first- 
rate style, but I can’t breathe in it. I want air 
and room.” 

He related many interesting trifles, and 
dropped many hints which are not of impor. 
tance enongh to repeat, but which gave me im- 
pressions of his hardihood and fierce, fearlesa 


and barrgn as to be almost frightful, for their@character, that I could never forget. Finally we 


spoke of the wild animals. 

“The whole place used to be full of em. Cal- 
ifornia lions, cougars, wild-cata, foxes, deer, 
grizzly bears, and sech.’’ 

“And grizzly bears?” 

“Yes, I’ve killed lots of ’em.” 

“Then you've had some narrow chances?’ 

He picked up a pebble thoughtfally, and after 
a short pause, he replied, ‘Yer, I’ve had one.” 

I pricked up my ears. 

“Tell me about it.”” 

He was reluctant. I could see that plainly. 
It is common for men whenever they recur to 
past experiences of deadly peril to feel some 
thing of the old dread and horror. 

If this feeling possesxed him, he shook it off, 
however. 

“Over there,” said he, pointing to a hill-top 
half a mile distant, “I had an ugly fight witha 
bear once, and.I haven't quite got over it yet. 
Isee one on t’other side the gulch, feedin’ up 
towards a certain p’int, and a big feller he was, 
I tell ye. We crep’ over and struck up above 
him, thinking to get to the wind’ard, and s0 
crawl down. But he had got further up, than we 
thonght, and he see us first. The man that was 
with me fired, and the bear made for us, with 
his jaws open as big as a barrel. 

“My pardner, not being much used to that 
sort of thing, as soon’s he see what was comin’ 
vamosed, 

“The bear had made a leap for me, and got 
within about eight feet when I let him have it, 
right in the head. He dropped; and rolled 
towards me. 

“J thonght he was dead, but I wanted to make 
sure, 80 I clubbed him with my rifle. The mis’- - 
rable stock bruk off short. 

“The bear laid as quiet as a log. 

“I stooped down to pick up the piece of the 
gun, when, all of a sudden, I felt the varmint 
hold of me. 

“He throwed me, and made a snap at my 
arm, but he got it too far in, and so he didn't 
hurt that much; but he took the other arm right 
here. There’s the mark of one tush there, and 
there’s the other.”” 

The narrator pulled up his sleeve, and directly 
in the muscles of his powerful forearm showed 
the scars of two huge gashes. 

“After he’d done that, he stuck his teeth into 
my head, and there’s the damage he done.” 

Thia time the ominous black hat came off, and 
exposed one of the most fearful scars that living 
man ever wore. It was perfectly healed, but 
the traces of the wonnd were ghastly plain, and 
showed an injury that, in-extent and kind, must 
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have proved mortai to most men, A portion of 
the skull as large as the palm of the hand had 
been bitten out of the left side of the forehead, 
and new flesh and skin had grown over the aper- 
ture, leaving a gristly deformity. I could not 
repress a shuddering exclamation as I looked at 
it. Inow knew why the man wore his hat in 
such peculiar fashion, and what it was that had 
given his left eye its distorted appearance. 

“And after he bit you, what then?” I inquired, 
drawing a long breath. 

“Then my pardner come back and give the 
bear the finishin’ shot; then he tied up my head 
with pieces of his shirt, and got me home. They 
sent for a doctor, but he didn’t understand his 
business. He tried trepannin’ with a silver 
plate made out of a dollar. But the silver 
wasn't pnre, and pizened the wound and kep’ it 
runnin’. Finally they: took the plate out, and 
the place healed up.” 

I was xatistied. Iwas from the East, and it 
is not often that one can chat with a bear-hunter 
there 

Istayed awhile longer, ljstening to more of 
the minor details of his adventurous life, and I 
do not remember that I was ever more deeply 
interested or more truly entertained. 


———__+or—_ 
For the Companion. 


FLOWERS AND CHILDREN. 


A florist, bearing flowers to sell, 

Said, “Futare flowers I can’t foretell; 

‘These leaves all look alike, ‘tis true, 

But buds alone decide the hue.” 

“Ah!” said the buyer, “so I find 

Itis with peta J left behind; 

My happy children at their play, 

Ail look alike this sunny day. 

Thelr rosy faces show no grief, 

For life ts in the opening feat. 

But I look forth to coming years, 

‘When they shall bloom, wiih anxious fears,” 

“renr not.” the florist said; “their hue 

And sweetness may depend on you, 

For flowers and children often prove 

In blossoming the power of love. 

But he who trusts to careless hands 

‘The culture which his child demands, 

May grieve at last when he perceives 

‘A life of promise yield but leaves.”” 
Fiercuger Barzs. 


————+e- ---=--- 


For the Companion. 


THE SCUTTLED SHIP. 


In June, 1860, the brig Polly Deems, Captain Job 
Payson, sailed from Boston for a port in Turkey, 
Inden with cotton goods. She was a new, taut little 
veasel, with plenty of storage room, aud had accom- 
modations tor two passengers. 

The crew consisted of the captain, mate, four 
sailors, a blatk cook and a cabin boy. 

Captain Payson was a conscientious, just man, 
who treated his crew neither to jokes nor grog, but 
who lodged and fed them better than would five out 
of six of the masters sailing from New England 
ports. : 

“Old Job," the mate, who was from the West, 
used to say, he was “a hard nan, but one you could 
tie to, in fair weather or foul.” 

His crew were picked men, and, with the excep- 
tion of Dan, the cabin boy, had been with him for 
years. This was Dan’s first voyage, and he felt that 
captain and crew eyed him with suspicion, He was 
on probation, and he felt that not a grain of favor 
would be allowed him, 

Dan was a farm-boy, who knew nothing of the 
world beyond the village in which was his mother’s 
church. Shipboard, the sea, Europe, Turkey, here 
were bewildering idens to burst at once on his nar- 
row experience, senrcely wider than that of the 
honse-log sleeping at the barn-door. 

“Keep your eyes open and your hands ready, to 
nee the work of the moment and to do it before the 
moment is over,” was his mother's last advice. 
“For the rest, Daniel, ask the Lord’s help. You'll 
find Him just as near you in Turkey as in your own 
home here.”” 

Dan, in the hurry and excitement of getting un- 
der way, and of his new duties, repeated this advice 
over over to himself. It seemed to keep his 
mother near him. Several days after, while he was 
carrying the dinner-dishes into the cabin, he over- 
heard the mate say,— 

“That boy is clipper enough for a raw hand, cnp- 
taine” 

“Aye,” granted Captain Payson; “turns out bet- 
ter than I expected. I took him for his mother’s 
suke. Widow, Old friend of mine.” 

“Rather gentlemanly fellow, this passenger?” 
ventured the mate, finding Captain Payson in an 
unusually taikative mood. 

“He is a gentleman, sir! 




















One of the Farnalls of 


Springfield. Ill-health. Doctor prescribed a long 
sea-voyage. A gentleman, and a scholar, Mr. 
Briggs!” 


Dan, while waiting on the table at dinner, could 
not help noticing the passenger. “Some of these 
days," thought the true-born Yankee lad, “I, too, 
shall be a gentleman and a scholar.”” 

Doctor Farnall was a tall, lean man, carefully 
dressed, with sandy hair and mustache, but with 
eyebrows and lashes almost white. His eyes, too, 
were large and pale. They never met the eyes of 
any other man fairly. Once, when Dan happened 
to luok at him, he turned quickly away, and he 
glanced furtively and suspiciously at the boy, at 
times, during the rest of the meal. 

“Don't like him,” thought Dan. “Lookssneaking 
and trieky, and not like a gentleman.” 

But Dan, of course, kept his opinions to himself. 
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Even Jeb, the cook, suubbed the “raw hand,” and 
tolerated no remarks from him. 

Fortunately, the lad was not sea-sick. He learned 
his new duties quickly; was alert, neat, and always 
good-natured. In the course of one week, Captain 
Payson had twice grumbled approval. 

Dan worked harder than ever, and, between times, 
for recreation, when the passenger was on deck he 
watched him. 

Doctor Farnall talked fluently and brilliantly, as 
even Dan's uncultured mind could perceive. But 
his talk was levelled far above the heads of either 
the captain or Mr. Briggs, who listened with half- 
comprehending admiration. 

But there were days when the doctor was abso- 
lutely silent, ate nothing, and paced the deck 
wrapped in a profound gloom, his light eyes darting 
suspicious glances from side to side. 

On one of these days, Dan, going down just at 
twilight to find something he had left in his bunk, 
saw a tall figure, that Le could not quite recognize, 
with a candle groping about among the chests of the 
sailors. 

“Who's there?” ho shouted. 

The man came quickly toward him. The candle 
threw a yellow glure over his set face and staring 


eyes. It was the passenger. He caught Dan by the 
sleeve. 

“Here, boy—what do they call you?” 

“Dan.” 


“You're surprised to see me here, Dan?” with a 
gailty laugh. “Took me for a ghost, eh?” 

“I beg your pardon, str; I oughtn’t to have called 
to you. Shouldn't have done it if I’d known it was 
you. But it took me aback, sir.” 

“Naturally. You need not be surprised at seeing 
me in any part of the vessel. I’m studying its con- 
struction,—as a scientific man. Captain Payson has 
been good enough to give me admittance to all parts 
of the vessel. You needn't shout in that disagree- 
able way again. It startles a nervous man;” and 
with a vagne smile he blew out the candle and went 
up on deck, leaving Dan staring after him. 

“It’s not all right; or why should he, bein’ a gen- 
tleman, make such a long-winded explanation to 
me, bein’ the cabin-boy?” Dan said at Inst, shaking 
his head. 

That night, Captain Payson was alone on the 
quarter-deck, when Dan presented himself before 
him and saluted. His voice shook a little, fur he 
was terribly scared. “Old Job” was a bigger man 
in his eyes than any king or potentate. 

“Well! What's the matter with you?” growled 
the captain. 

“The—the passenger, sir.” 

“What have you to do with the passenger?” 

“]—beg your pardon, sir,—but are yon sure he isn’t 

a thief, or—or worse?" gasped Dan, forgetting, in his 
terror, the respectful speoch he had planned, in 
which he simply meant to state the fact of Doctor 
Farnall’s visit below deck. 
’ The captain seized a rope’send. “Take that for 
your impudence!” he shouted, aiming a blow at 
Dan, who dodged it, and then blurted out the whole 
story. 

“Searching among the bunks? Doctor Farnall!” 
muttered the captain in astonishment, dropping his 
weapon; and then he walked thoughtfally up and 
down. Suddenly he stopped before Dan. 

“It is well that you came to me and noboily else 
with the story,” he said. “It is of no account. 
Doctor Farnall isan eccentric man. If he wishes 
to examine the ship in any part, ho is not to be 
watched and spied upon. So keep your eyes to 
yourself; and your tongue, too. If you go blabbing 
this story about, I'll flog you.”” 

Dan crept off to his work feeling as if ho had had 
asound drubbing. Tears of rage and mortification 
stood in his eyes. 

«(Mother's rules do very well on land, but they 
don’t wear on shipboard,” he muttered. “But 
there’s something that needs watching in that man, 
and I'll watch him.” 

Nothing of moment happened, however, for a 
week. Then Dan observed that the pnssenger’s 
days of fasting and depression grew more frequent. 
There were whole nights when he paced the deck 
until morning. 

The crew joked together abont him. One declared 
that he was a murderer; another, that he had 
escaped from a Iunatic asylum: but the common 
opinion was that he had run away from « termagant 
wife. 

“D'ye mind,” said Irish Jem, “how he eyes every 
ship we hail, as though she might be aboard?” 

Dan, alone, never joined in the gossip below 
decks about the mystery. 

One day, a little incident occurred which suddenly 
strengthened his suspicions. 


Just before nightfall, when passing the after 
hatchway, in the covering of which was n slide that 
could be opened and closed at will, Dan met Dr. 
Farnall coming up, covered with dirt and dust. 
‘There was an unsteady glare in his cyes. He seized 
Dan by the shoulders. 

“Do you know where I have been?” he said, 
hoarsely. 

“In the lower hold, sir; among the boxes.” 

“What d’ye think is down there, boy,—for you and 
all of us? Death! Death! But tell nobody—no- 
body"—— He dropped his hold and staggered on. 

“Mad as a March hare!” muttered Dan. 

But half an hour later, Dr. Farnall was seated at 
the supper-table, gay, self-possessed, heeping the 
tain in a roar with his good stor 








About the middle of the second watch that night, 
Dan turned ont of hix bunk, The boy was really too 
anxious to sleep. 





“Denth in the hold, eh? Death in the hold?” he 
repested to himself. 

He did not dare to go to the captain or crew with 
his story. Yet he was sure that some peril was at 
hand. He sat shivering for awhile, then pulled on 
his clothes. 

“If Death’s in the hold, I'll find him,” he said, 

He groped his way to the after hatchway unques- 
tioned; for the mate, who had charge of the deck, 
was reclining listlessly against the rail farther aft, 
where the hatchway was hid from view by the 
cabin. 

The slide was open. His heart beat quick with 
excitement, but noiseless as a cat, Dan crept down 
to the lower deck, and then groped for the hatch- 
way that opened into the lower hold. 

He was so certain that danger was afoot that he 
was not startled when he saw a faint reddish light, 
and found the lower hatchway open. 

The hold was not so closely stowed but what one 
could move about in it quite freely, and lowering 
himself carefully, Dan saw that the light came from 
a lantern, ang that it cast a glare directly on the 
face of the passenger, who was kneeling and work- 
ing at something on the floor. 

“So that's the way Death looks, hey?” thought 
Dan. “He couldn’t well look worse; and he eyed 
the haggard, ghastly face. 

“What grating noise is that?” he asked himself; 
and in the same instant he sprang forward witha 
ery of horror. 

The passenger held an auger in his hands, anda 
saw Iny beside him. 

He had bored a hole through the side of the ves- 
sel, below the water-line, and the water was already 
coming throngh. 

The boy clutched Farnall,and shook him like a 
wild beast. “You are sinking the ship. Help! 
help?" 

The madman turned on him quietly, and nodded. 

“Yes, we'll all go down together. Don't make 
thaboutcry. Nobody can hear you.” 

He had caught the boy’s wrists, and held him with 
the unnatural strength of the insane. 

Nobody could hear him. Dan remembered that, 
and became suddenly silent. Horror and fear only 
made thought more vivid. 

Death was just at hand. There was nobody to 
drive it back but himself, and he was in this mad- 
man’s hold. 

He stared into the fierce glassy eyes with an agony 
of hesitation. Farnall laughed back at him. 

“I thought of burning, but this is quietest. I want 
to go calmly into the great hereafter. We shall all 
go together in—a few minutes,” glancing at the 
stream of water gushing out of the opening. 

“O mother, mother!” cried the shivering boy. 

“We'llnll gotogether. Kings among the arcients 
went across the Styx attended by the slavessinin on 
their burial. I will be followed by the Yankee cap- 
tain and his crew!” 

‘A sudden fiash lightened Dan’s eyes. 

“Not by the captain,” ho said. 

His own voice startled him, it was so cali, and 
in a tone so different from any in which he had ever 
spoken before. “The captain and Mr. Briggs will 
escape!” he cried. 

“Why, what do you mean?” cried Farnall. 
cape! How enn they escape?” 

“Because they are not in the hold. They will take 
to the boats.” 

“I never thought.af the boats!” 

Dan felt a chill over him. He tried to speak, 
bat his voice failed. He had but one’ chance, and 
he imust try it. 

“[ will go and bring the captain and Mr. 
down, if you like. Then they can’t get away 

“Ha,ha! Pretty good joke! Well, go bring them, 
and be quick!” loosening his hold, and pushing Dan 
away. 

Dan walked slowly to the ladder, then he made 
one wild spring up. 

“Tothehold! Tothehold! 
and fell gasping to the deck. 

Within another hour, the madman was in irons, 
the leak had been stopped, and the water pumped 
out of the hold. The danger was past, and all snug 
and taut. 

The crew made a hero of Dan. 
son spoke out his hearty praise: 

“The lad saw what was to be done, and did it. 
He had courage, and what is better, good sense. 
Who tanght you to use your wits, my boy?" 

“My mother, sir,” said Dan. 


“Ey 


Briggs 





A leak!” heshrieked, 


Even Capt. Pay- 


——_—_+er—___ 


“THAT’S JOHN'S GUN!” 


At the battle of Blue Licks, in 1782, the Kentuck- 
jans were defeated, in the great slaughter by the 
Indians. Among their captives was a citizen of 
Mercer County, a husband and father. He and 
eleven others were painted black, a sign that they 
were devoted to torture and death. Ranging them 
in a row on a log, the Indians slaughtered the 
eleven, one by one. When they came to the hus- 
band they paused, and, after a great pow-wow, 
spared his life. 

For a year he remained a captive, mourned by 
his friends as dead. But his wife insisted that he 
was alive and wonld yet return to her. A lover 
wooed her. Her relatives aided his wooing. She 
consented to marry him, but from time to time 
postponed the wedding-day. She could not, she 
said, rid herself of the belief that her hoasband was 
living and would yet retarn. 

At last, the pleadings of her lover and the expos- 
tulations of her friends won from her a reluctant 
consent to be married on a certain day. On its 








morning, just befure daylight, she Leard the crack 
of a rifle. 

“That's John’s gun!” she cried; and ranning 
from her cabin, in a moment was clasped in her 
husband’s arms. 

But the romance did not end with the husband’s 
return. Nine years after, he fell in “St. Clair's de- 
feat." The disappointed lover renewed his suit, 
and the widow, nt last, became his wife. 


For the Companion. 


8T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


St. Paul's looks like a heathen temple, and it ac- 
tually is the present representative—the great grand- 
daughter, so to say—of a temple to Diana of the 
Ephesians once occupying the same spot, in the old 
days when the Romans had brought their pagan 
worship to Great Britain. 

In this spot the pagan temple was succeeded by 
the tirst St. Paul's, which was burned down in 
Stephon’s reign. Then arose one of the grandest 
and most famous of the world’s churches—Old St. 
Paul’s—a great, glorious Gothic cathedral, with a 
towering spire, worthy of the grentest city in the 
world. 

But tt must have been a very unchurcbly church, 
even then. Every render of the old dramatists 
knows that the middle aisle was called Paul's Walk; 
and to what strange uses it was put may be inferred, 
not only from the old playwrights, but from an act 
of the Common Council of London in Queen Mary’s 
reign, by which loyal subjects were forbidden to 
carry through the cathedral beer-casks, or baskets of 
bread, fish, flesh or fruit. They were also forbidden 
to lead through it mules or horses. 

Elizabeth, in her turn, forbade duelling, sword- 
drawing, or shooting with guns there, and made 
agreements to pay money there illegal. For the 
church wax thronged, in those days, by business 
amen, who turned ft into an exchange, and by law- 
yers who met their clients there, each selecting a 
particular pillar which he used as an office. 

Advertisements of all sorts covered the walls; the 
worst kind of servants came there to be hired; and 
even cheats, thieves and assassins made it their 
meeting-place. 

Bishop Earle describes the noise of this motley 
crowd “as that of bees—a strange hum, mixed of 
walking tongues and feet—a kind of still roar, or 
loud whisper.” Another bishop, Bishop Corbet, 

° 


speaks of 
“The walk 


Where all our British sinners swear and talk, 
Old hardy ruffians, bankrupts, soothsayers, 
And youths whose cozenage is as old as theirs,” 


Lotteries were drawn at the west door; and alto- 
gether the great cathedral of London seems to have 
Deen a place which honest men and women would 
have taken care to avoid. 

One of the oddest facts in its story is that this ex- 
temple of Dinna, with all ite shame and all its glory, 
was very nearly purchased of Cromwell for a syna- 
gogue by the London Jews. 

Everybody knows what was the end of Old St. 
Paul's, the largest church that England ever held. 

In the great fire of 1666, the flerce flames got hold 
of it, and worked their will, swept it away, root and 
branch, with all its shame and all its glory, driving 
away tho money-changers, and destroying their 
temple. ° 

After the fire nrose tho present edifice, a great, 
gray mass, imposing enongh in its way, but want- 
ing all the poetic charm and stately beauty of its 
predecessor. The first stone wi lnid by the archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren, in 1675. IIis tomb was 
the first to be erected in the church he had de- 
signed, und it 4s still to be seen there, with the fa- 
mous epitaph, “Si menumentum queris, circum 
spice,” (If you seek a monument, look round). 

The opening sermon was preached there, Decem- 
ber 2, 1697, on the text, “I was glad when they said 
unto me, let us go into the House of the Lord,” so 
that now, in 1878, New St. Paul's is but one hundred 
and eighty-one years old; and it was not finished, 
by the erection of the gilt cross on the cupola, till 
1710. The cost of the building was nearly four mil- 
lion dollars, raised chiefly by duties on conls. 

For a long time the only tomb in the church was 
that of its architect, Wren. 

The next to be admitted to the honor of sepulture 
there was Howard, the philanthropist. His blogra- 
phers say he was a cantankerous sort of fellow at 
home, in spite of his philanthropy, and his face 
looks cross enough in his marble portrait statue. 

The third tomb in St. Paul’s was that of the great 
painter, Sir- Joshua Reynolds; and then came the 
scholar, Sir William Jones. 

Since then, St. Paul’s has become the mausolenm 
of great soldiers and sailors, as Westminster Abbey 
is the grander tomb of poets and statesmen. Nel- 
son's tomb is here, with a monument by Flaxman; 
and in this very year has been erected, after years 
of delay, the massive tomb of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, surmounted by huge allegorical groups in 
bronze, and with the names of his victories sur- 
rounding its base. 

Thad heard this tomb praised by some of the best 
judges in London, who had seen the separate groups 
in advance; but it greatly disappointed me ns a 
whole. It cannot be seen to advantage where it 
atands. It has an effect cambrons rather than im- 
posing: and, when ono considers at whint great ont- 
lay of time and money it was erected, one cannot 
help feeling that the Iron Duke has hardly got his 
deserts in bronze. 

For some unknown reason, painters have shared 
this mausoleum of the soldiers aud sailors, instead of 
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finding what would have seemed a more fitting 
home, with the poets and musicians, in West- 
minster. Besides Sir Joshua, are West, Law- 
rence, Barry, Opie, Fuseli, and others; but, 
above all, Turner. He had asked on his death- 
bed to be buried as near to Reynolds as pos- 
sible, and his wish was fulfilled. 

As a whole, the monn- 
ments in St. Paul’s are re- 
markable chiefly for their 
subjects, though some few 
have merit of their own. 
They are all large, and pos- 
fess a certain suitability to 
the great barn-like interior 
where they stand,—a vast 
expanse roofed by the 
mighty dome, which seems 
quite as far off as the heavy 
London sky outside; an ex- 
panse softened by no dim, 
religious light, and unbroken 
by any sort of shadow or 
mystery. 

It is no wonder that most 
people are tempted to betake 
themselves to snch more se- 
cluded portions as the Whis- 
pering Gallery and the Lan- 
tern, which last commands a 
panorama of twenty -miles. 

The dome of St. Pan!’s 
was painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, the father-in-law 
of Hogarth. 

One day while he was at 
his work, a gentleman was 
with him on the immensely 
high scaffolding, which was 
not railed. Sir James had 
just finished the head of an apostle, and was 
stepping backward to observe the effect, when 
suddenly his friend snatched up a brush and 
smeared the just-painted face. Sir James rushed 
forward again, crying ont,— 

“Bless my soul! what have you done?” 

“Only saved your life,” was the tranquil re- 
ply; for One more backward step would have 
precipitated the painter over the edge of the scaf- 
folding to the stone floor below,—three hundred 
feet of fall. 

The history of a church that dates back leas 
than two hundred years must needs be meagre 
in detail. St. Paul’s has witnessed only two 
marriages in the last one hundred and fifty years, 
the most recent being that of the Lord Mayor's 
danghter of last year. 

It bonsta of no coronation, like its sister of 
Westminster. It has but slight wealth of asso- 
ciation, though its solemn bell (the fourth largest 
in England) must have melancholy memories, 
since it never gives forth a sound save when it 
is tolled on the occasion of the death of some 
member of the royal family, the Bishop or Lord 
Mayor of London, or 
the Dean of the Cathe- 
dral. 

St. Paul's has had 
scant share in the his- 
tory of England, 
thongh in the civil 
wars the east end was 
walled in fora meet- 
ing-house; the choir 
was made a barrack 
for cavalry, and the 
portico let out in lodg- 
ings. 

The prettiest cere- 
mony that ever goes 
on there at present is 
the anniversary meet- 
iug of all the charity 
schools, held on the 
first Thursday in ev- 
ery June. Fancy eight 
thousand children, in 
their queer, old-world 
costumes, each school 
with a dress of its own, 
—boys in strange caps 
and gowns and knee- 
breeches; little girls in 
quaint mob-caps and 
neckerchiefs. 

It is something spirit- 
stirring to see them all 
stand up, like rows of bright, homely flowers in 
an old-fashioned garden, and hear them sing the 
Old Hundredth Psalm together. Wm. Blake, 
the painter poet, wrote one of his queer poems 
about this scene: 

“ "Twas on a Holy Thursday, 

‘Their innocent faces clean, 
Came children, walking two and two, 

In red and blue and green; 


green; 
+ Gray-heaided bendlers walked before, 
With wands as white as snow, 
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Till to the high dome of St, Paul's 
‘They like Thames’ waters flow. 


“Now like a mighty wind they raise 

To heaven the voice of song, 

Or like harmentous thunderings 
‘The courts of heaven atnong; 

Beneath them ait the aged inen, 
Wise guardians of the poor; 

Then cherish pity, lest you drive 
An angel from your door.” 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


But it takes an occasion like this yearly blos- 
soming of the children to make St. Paul’s look 
anything but grand, gloomy and empty. 

Louise CHANDLER MoULTon, 
+9 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Ireland has been very slowly, for the past ten 
years, recovering some of the rights of which 
she has been for centuries deprived by her Eng- 
lish masters. It is hard enough fora nation to 
have to receive its laws and rulers from a for- 
eign race; but, added to this, Ireland har suf- 
fered” by those laws having been unequal and 
unjust, and those rulers having been often ty- 
rannical and cruel. 

Two of her greatest grievances have been done 
away with by Mr. Gladstone’s ministry within 
the past ten years. One of these was the Epis- 
copal Church, which was “established” in Ire- 
land, and was the only recognized church, though 
not more than one-quarter of the Irish people 
were inembers of it. This church was “dises- 
tablished,” and its bishops no longer sit in the 
House of Lords to represent Catholic Erin. 

The other grievance 
which Gladstone rem- 
edied was that of the 
land. The power of 
the Irish landlord over 
his tenant used to be 
almost boundless. He 
could turn him out of 
his little farm without 
a moment;s warning, 
and if the tenant had 
built barns or fences, 
or made any other 
improvement on the 
place, these fell into 
the landlord's hands 
without his paying for 
them. The Gladstone 
Trish land reform com- 
pelled the Irish land- 
lords to give their ten- 
anta due notice before 
“evicting” them; and 
to pay for any im- 
provements on the 
farm which the tenant 
had made, and which 
were still of some 
value. 

The Irish have al- 
ways bitterly com- 
plained of a third 
grievance. They have 
said that while England has her great universi- 
ties, and that while in Dublin there was a Protes- 
tant university for the higher education of youth, 
there was no such university for the Irish Cath- 
olics, who comprised three-fourths or more of the 
population of the island. 

England tried to meet this complaint half- 
way, by creating what was called the ‘“Qneen’s 
University."” It was composed of three different 











colleges, in the cities of Cork, Belfast and Glas- 
gow. It wag to be open to all comers, and was 
not to be under the control of any religious sect 
atall. 

The Irish, however, were not contented with 
the Queen's University. They said that, though 
it professed not to be under religious influence, 
it was really controlled and taught by Prot- 
estants. The rules required the residence of 
students at these really Protestant institutions; 
and as in England, the dominant church had 
its universities, so the Irish Catholics thought 
they also had a right to a university of their 
own, sustained by the endowments of the State. 

They claimed that there should be a univer- 
sity which should, like the University of London, 
confer degrees upon all who came and passed 
the examinations, no matter where they had 
prepared themselves for thei. 

This grievance has been confessed by both the 
great English parties, and both have in turn 
tried to deal with it so as at once to satisfy the 
Irish demands, and not to offend English Prot- 
estants by appearing to support the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

Mr. Gladstone tried it, and his failure to carry 
out his scheme was the indirect cause of his 
downfall from power. Now the Beaconsfield 
Cabinet has made the attempt, with better suc- 
cess. 

There is to be a great Irish university, which 
shall be open to nll creeds and ranks of life, 
which shall grant degrees to anybody on the sole 
condition that the candidates pass the required 
examinations. They may study for these exam- 
inations where and how they please; and while 


, the English treasury will not support the uni- 
| versity, it will probably provide funds for schol- 


arships and prizes, and thus far endow it. 
———_+o_____ 


WATCH! 
“Oh, watch you well by daylight! 
By daylight you may fexr; 
But keep no watch in darkness, 
‘The angels then are near. 
For Heaven the rense bestoweth 
Our waking life to keep; 
But tender mercy showeth 
‘To guard us in our sleep. 
“Oh, watch you well in plensure! 
For pleasure oft betrays; 
But keep no watch in sorrow, 
When joy withdraws its rays, 
For in the honr of sorrow, 
Ax in the darkness drear, 
To Heaven trust the morrow, 
For angels then are near.” 
Samcev Lover. 


———+e+___ 
COUNT ANDRASSY. 


Count Andrassy, who has held the high office 
of Chancellor of the Austrian Empire for the 
past eight years, has retired from it, after a sin- 
gularly brilliant and successfal public career. 

During that period, he has won a renown only 
second to that of the two other Chancellors of 
Empires, Prince Bismarck and Prince Gortscha- 
koff; and it may be said that to Count Andraasy, 
as much as to any other one man, is due the 
fact that Europe is at peace to-day, instead of 
being engaged in a general and devastating war. 

Count Andrassy is still in the prime of life and 
mental and physical vigor, being only fifty-six 
years of age. He is the youngest of the Prime 
Ministers of the great European powers; Bis- 
marck being sixty-five, Beaconsfield seventy- 
four, and Gortschakoff between eighty and 
ninety. But no one of these has had a more 
stirring or romantic career than the outgoing 
Austrian Chancellor. 

He is by birth a Hungarian, and a hereditary 
noble of that country. 

But, despite. his high rank and his riches, 
when quite a young man, he plunged into the 
bloody revolution by which Hungary sought to 
free herself from Anstrinn rule. He was a 
“patriot,"” like Kosenth, and fought bravely for 
the desperate cause of his native land. But that 
canse was unsuccessful; and to save himself 
from a traitor’s death, Andrassy was forced to 
fly for refuge to England. He was sentenced to 
death, and a price was set upon his head, by the 
young Emperor, Francis Joseph; the very sov- 
ereign who afterwards received him into his 
most secret councils, and conferred on him the 
highest offices in his gift. 

In due time, the rebels of Hungary were all 
pardoned; and then, after years spent in exile, 
Andrassy returned to his native land. 

He soon rose to distinction; for he was recog- 
nized as a man of extraordinary talents, and his 
suave and polished manners made him every- 
where popniar. 

Aftera while he became Prime Minister of 
Hungary, that country having now become com- 
pletely conciliated to Austrian rule, in conse- 
quence of the constitutional freedom granted 
to them by the liberal emperor. Andrassy’s cn- 
reer as Prime Minister was marked by great 
vigor, and manv valnable and effective reforms, 

When, in 1871, Count Van Beust retired from 
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the Chancellorship of the Empire, Francis Joseph 
invited the rebel whom he had once doomed to 
death, to accept that office; and Andrassy has 
continued to hold it to the present time. 

The Austrian Empire is not easy to govern. 
It is composed of several entirely distinct races, 
which are antagonistic to each other. These are, 
the Germans, the Czecks, the Croatian Sclaves, 
the Magyara (Hungarians) and the Roumans. 
But Count Andrassy has succeeded to a large 
degree in reconciling their various interests, and 
in bringing about something like harmony be- 
tween them. 

The wisdom, moderation, and energy of his 
policy is confessed on all hands; nor have these 
qualities been confined to home affairs. As the 
representative of Austria, Count Andrassy has 
taken a conspicuous part in the subject of the 
Eastern Question, which has been agitating Eu- 
rope for the past three years; and it is largely 
owing to his able statesmanship that that quee 
tion has been, for a while at least, settled with- 
out recourse to war. 

He wrote the celebrated ‘‘Andrassy Note,” 
which formed the basis of all the negotiations 
between the powers as to position and reform- 
ing of the Turkish Empire; he kept Austria ont 
of a quarrel with Russia, while he still preserved 
her the friendship of England, and maintained 
the position of Austrin as a great power; and he 
was one of the leading figures of the Congress 
of Berlin last year, which concluded the treaty 
of that name. 

In person, Count Andrassy is of medium height, 
slight in figure, swarthy in complexion, with a 
large, sweeping mustache, a pleasant, keen gray 
eye, and an attractive manner and expression of 
countenance. He is noted for his grace, snavity, 
persuasiveness, his genial and social nature, and 
his elegant bearing. 

His retirement is a great loss to the Austrian 
Emperor's councils; but at his age, it may be 
expected that it is not final, but that he will 
sooner or later return to public life. 


——+o____ 
DETECTING CRIME. 


Two Boston reporters recently distinguished them- 
selves as amateur detectives. That part was once 
succeasfully played by a priest. 

A woman applied to him to recover a certain ar- 
ticle which had been stolen from her. The priest, 
suspecting that the thief was a member of his con- 
gregation, adopted an original method ¢o detect him. 

After mass, he mentioned the theft, and his susp!- 
cion that the thief was then present. If so, he in- 
tended to tind him out. 

“Down on your knees, all of you,” he anid. The 
congregation knelt. “I shall throw this book,” he 
continued, ‘and it will hit the thief.” 

He made the motion, and one man only ducked 
his head. “Come here, sir! You are the thief!” 
and he was. 

An English magistrate in India once detected a 
thief by a method similar in spirit, though not in 
form, to the priest's. 

He missed a large silver bracelet which be had 
left over night on his table. He suspected one of 
his servants, but said nothing about the loss, except 
to his valet. In his presence he placed on the table 
two marked rupees, powdered with nitrate of sil- 
ver. The next morning the money had disappeared. 

He ordered the drum to be beaten to summon all 
the servants. After they had been placed in line, 
he talked to them about the theft, and how wrong 
it was fora servant to rob his master. Nota face 
gave a sign of guilt. 

Then he told them what he had done, and that the 
thief would have a caustic mark on bis hand. In- 
stantly, one man looked at his hand. He saw the 
mark, turned and fled. 

His fellow-servants pursued and caught him. He 
made a confession of his guilt, and restored both 
money and bracelet. Then he was drummed off the 
premises, 





——_+eo____ 
A PAINFUL SHADOW. 


A correspondent who writes from South Natick, 
Mass., and signs himself, “A Soldier of 1861,” takes 
exception to a sentence in the story of “Two Mothers 
and Two Sons,” recently published in the Compan- 
ion. The sentence rends as follows,— 

“And yet these two sons of these two mothers 
would have rejoiced to kill each other.” 

That unfortunate word “rejoiced,” our corres 
pondent says, “misrepresents me and my fellow-sol- 
diers. No,” he continues, “we never ‘rejoiced’ to 
kill men in battle; we did it under what seemed to 
mea terrible necessity. An incident related to me 
by an old soldier will illustrate this fact: 

“We were conversing of old times, and the soldier, 
who had served in the cavalry, asked, ‘Do yon know 
of ever killing any one?’ I answered, ‘No, and I 
am thankful that I do not.’ 

“You ought to be thankful,’ he replied; I would 
give all I’m worth to-day if I could blot from my 
mind the knowledge that I killed one man. We 
met in a skirmish, both mounted. Ench had fired 
at the other and missed. We approached nearer, 
and both elnbbed our carbines at the xame time. 
When we met, my blow was delivered first and he 
fell. 

“Retnrning to the spot soon after, I found him, 
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dead, just where he dropped. Although many years 
have since passed, that encounter is as fresh in my 
memory as an event of yesterday. So painfully imu- 
pressive is it that whenever I think of it, it casts a 
shadow over my life. 1 know that under the cir- 
cumsfances no one would blame me for the act, but, 
nevertheless, the shadow is there.” 


++ 


FAILURES FROM OVERDOING. 

The story is current in the neighborhood of Con- 
cord, that Emerson, and Hawthorne, and Alcott, 
.and Thoreau, and others, once formed a social club 

“for evening conversations. It was naturally ex- 
wpected that the interviews of these literary giants 
‘would be occasions of rare enjoyment. But the 
club proved a wretched failure, and survived only 
two meetings. The great men couldn’t unbend for 
easy and familiar talk, and opened their lips only 
for oracular utterances. 

John Stuart Mill tells of a similar failure in a de- 
bating club in London. It was composed of the 
most brilliant young men in the city, Macaulay, 
Thirlwall (the historian), Wilberforce, afterwards 
Bishop of Oxford, the brothers Bulwer, the three 
brothers Villiers, Charles Thomson, and others who 
afterwards won eminence in Parliament. Great 
expectations were excited, and the first meeting waa 
crowded, a large number of men in public life com- 
ing to hear the young orators. 

A noted Oxford speaker opened the dixcussion. 
He attempted so bigh a flight that he failed utterly, 
and sat down with extreme chagrin. Others fol- 
lowed with similar aims, only to fail in the same 
way. Not a single speaker was successful. The an- 
dence went away disgusted, and the young men 
were 80 mortified that a second meeting was never 
attempted. 

Had they been content to speak in a natural way, 
they might have formed a very successful society. 
‘They were overburdened with the weight of their 
reputation and the expectation of the public. 

-——+o+—___ 
NEEDLESS FEARS. 

‘When General Grant was President, a few alarm- 
ists tried to startle the nation by predicting a Dic- 
tatorship. But the people would not be frightened, 
and General Grant became n private citizen as 
quietly as if he hnd been a common sheriff retiring 
from office. American institutions are too strong 
to be disturbed by personal ambition. The failure 
of Aaron Burr isa warning to any who would at- 
tempt to advance their own interests at the expense 
of the country. 

The Boston Advertiser recently told a good story 
of General Lafayette and the Adamses. When La- 
fayette re-visited this country, John Quincy Adams 
had been elected President. Lafayette, in visiting 
the family at Washington, begged Mrs. Adains to 
keep a sharp restraint on her boys, and moderate 
their ambition. She was at a loss to understand his 
meaning, and he hesitatingly said,— 

“Their father and grandfather have been Presi- 
dents, and—and—is there no danger that they will 
be discontented with the lot of common citizens?” 

Mrs. Adams smiled at the imaginary danger, and 
Charles Francis Adams has never been accused of 
revolutionary designs. 

40+ 
EFFECT OF ELOQUENCE. 

A story is told to the effect that Rufus Choate 
once moved n client to shed tears. The man, who 
was on trial for some offense, listened to the elo- 
quent plea, until overcome he said, weeping, ton 
friend, “1 didn’t know [ was such an injured man.” 

A similar effect is said to have been produced on 
 horse-thief by the eloquence of Governor S—, of 
North Carolina. At the trial the Governor made 
such a touching address that the jury acquitted the 
prisoner. 

“Jem,” said an old acquaintance, after the pris- 
oner had been discharged, “there’s no danger now; 
but didn’t you steal that horse?” 

“Well,” replied Jem, “I’ve all along thought I 
took that horse, but since I heard the Governor's 
speech, I don’t-believe I did,” 

Wrong influence of this kind is sure to react on 
the person using it. Sincerity is the only thing that 
ultimately wins confidence. Abraham Lincoln de- 
clared that he had never accepted a case in whose 
justice he did not himself believe. 

———__+0— 
“STICK TO THE COW.” 

We have known men who have failed because 
they were unwilling to let well-enough alone. An 
amusing story, told of Dr. Hugh Blair, a Scotch 
preacher, and Boswell, the biographer of Dr. John- 
son, illustrates our remark. 

When a young man, Boswell, being present one 
night in Drury Lane Theatre, amused the audience 
by imitating the lowing of acow. He did it so well 
that there was a general shout, ‘Encore, the cow!” 

Instead of responding, Boswell tried to imitate 
the noise made by some other animal, and failed. 
“Stick to the cow, mon!” whispered Dr. Blair, who 
sat next him. 

Young people might profit by this homely advice. 


———+#.-- —— 


SIMPLICITY OF ROYALTY. 

To dress children extravagantly in rich and strik- 
ing costumes is not an evidence of good taste or 
modesty. Says writer from abroad: 

“Louise, Victoria and Mand, the yonng danghters 
of the Prince of Wales, rarely appear in public in 
any but the simplest of dresses, They are aome- 
times seen with their mother in plain white linen 





or cotton sailor dresses, with a little red trimming, 
and they are often met riding and driving in neat 
sailor dresses of dark blue woollen. They went with 
their father and mother to the recent French Fair 
in gowns of plain pink cambric, with sashes of crim- 
son harmonizing with the pink.” 


—— +0 


IRVING, AND EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

A sadder moral of uncertain fortune cannot be 
found than the fate of young Prince Louis Napo- 
leon—following that of so many of his predecessors. 
The New York Times emphasizes the lesson with 
some recollections and almost prophetic words of 
Washington Irving: 


Macaulay's words, that the age had been fertile 
in warnings to the ambitious and consolations to 
the obscure, never applied to any with more force 
than to the Bonapartes. We have before us the 
Illustrated London News for the 5th of February, 
1853. The first illustration is the Empress in her 
bridal dress. ‘Then follow whole page pictures of 
the magnificent ceremony at Notre Dame. Writing 
to his niece from Sunnyside in the same year, 
Washington Irving says: 

“Louis Napoleon and Eugenie Montijo, Emperor 
and Empress of the French! one of whom I have 
had a guest at my cottage on the Hudson; the other 
whom, when a child, I have had on my knee at 
Granada. It seems to clap the climax of the strange 
dramas of which Paris has been the theatre durin, 
my lifetime. I have repeatedly thought that each 
coup de theatre would be the last th:® would occur 
in iny time, but each has been succeeded by another 
equally as striking. 

“The last I saw of Engenie Montijo she was one 
of the reigning belles of Madrid, and she and her 
giddy circle had swept away my charming young 
friend, —,, into their career of fashionable’ diasi- 
pation. Now Eugenie is upon a throne, and — a 
voluntary recluse ina convent of one of the most 
rigorous orders. Poor —! Perhaps, however, 
her fate may ultimately be the happiest of the two. 
The storm with her ‘is o'er, and she's at rest,’ but 
the other is launched from a returniess shore on a 
dangerous sea, infamous for its tremendous ship- 
wrecks. Aim I to live to see the catastrophe of her 
career, and the end of this suddenly conjured up 
Empire, which seems to be of such stuff as dreama 
are made of? . . . . I consider it as liable to extray- 
agant vicidsitudes as one of Dumas’ novela.” 

Had he lived ten years longer he would have seen 
ong catastrophe of hier career, but certainly not that 
which occasioned her the deepest anguish, That 
was reserved for eight years later, and it is likely 
enough that the ex-Empress will end her days like 
her friend to whom Irving alludes. 





—— .-—_+0r— 


TWO WAYS OF SAYING THE SAME 
THING. 


The art of anying just enough ts learned by very 
few. When you direct people, make your directions 
short and to the point. Says a writer in the Port- 
land Transcript : 


Brevity is the life of speech, as well aa the “soul 
of wit,” and shows force of character in these whose 
conversation is governed by i. Entering a drug- 
gist’s store in Saco one evening, I inquired the way 
to the house of a man who carried on business 
near by. 

‘The proprietor quickly replied, “First right, sec- 
ond left, second house on the right.” Thanking him, 
Iwas turning away, when a bystander, wishing to 
relieve himself of the superabundant fund of infor- 
mation which he possessed, apoke up,— 

“Hold on, now, and I'll tell you where he lives 
and then delivered himself somewhat as follows: 
“You go along this street down that way,”—point- 
ing with his finger in a vague sort of way towards a 
bottle of tincture of rhubarb,—‘curve round grad- 
ually till you get to a street that runs the samo way 
as this, only pass by the first one youcome to. Then 
go right along that street, crossing two or three 
other streets, until you get to a meetin’-house; then, 
a little ‘beyond that, on the other side, is a large 
brown house. You can’t help seeing it.” 

I could not begin to follow him intelligently, nor 
did I try after the first dozen words. The druggist 
laughed, noticing my bewildered look, and fearing I 
had forgotten his simple directions, repented, “First 
right, second left, second house on the right.” With 
a “thank you” and a mixed feeling of amusement 
and relief, I passed out. 
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ALBANI. 

In a majority of cases it is the mothers—like those 
of Benjamin West and Gambetta, the statesman— 
who believe against discouragement in the great 
future of their children. A lady correspondent of 
the St. Louis Times, writing of Albani, one of the 
world’s fainous vocalist, gives an example on the 
other side: 


I was at Saratoga eight or nine yenrs ngo, and at- 
tending an entertainment in the ball-room of the 
United States Hotel. At the close an old French 
penclonin frose and begged the andience to hear 

is danghters sing. Among the few who attended 
to this request, this lady saw two rather shabby fig- 
ures advance behind the old gentleman; they were 
his daughters, and one was the Albani’ of to-day, 
who was then listened to merely as a matter of 
courtesy, as there was nothing at all in her voice 
then to foreshadow the great fame she now enjoys. 
The father would, however, persist that his 
danghter could sing, and when others turned away 
in disbelief he hel: steadfastly to his faith, and she, 
in spite of slights and difficulties, persisted and went 
onward. You may have rend of a magnificent home 
in London where Albani lived with that old father 
and sister who was her companion in the shabby 
bonnet and shawl that failed even in the slightest 
degree to enlist the interest of 2 Saratoga ball-room 
audience. 

Lately, the newspapers tell, she had twenty-three 
recalls in one night before a critical audience in St. 
Petersburg, and the great and the high are now busy 
in her laudation. 
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QUEER TITLES TO BIBLES. 


Several quaint and humorous titles have been 
given to certain old editions of tho Scriptures. 


The “Rng” Rible was printed in London’ in 1551 
by Nicholas Hyll. The nickname arose from the 
following: “So thon shalt not nede to benfraid for 
any Bngges by night.” Now it is, “Thou shalt not 
be afraid of the terror by night.” 

The “Breeches” Bible was printed in Geneva in 
1560, and is so ealled from that word being used in 








Gen. 3:7, inatead of “aprons,” 


The “Treacle” Bible was printed in 16683 by Rich- 
ard Jugge. It readg, “1s there no tryacle in Gil- 
ead?” in 1609, the word “tryacle” was changed to 
“rosin.” ‘1s there no rosin in Gilead?” The word 
“balm” was not introduced until 1611. 

The “He” Bible, printed in London in 1611 by 
Robert Baker, takes its uickname from a curious 
error in Ruth 3:15: “He meusured six measures 
of barley and laid iton her, and he went into the 
city.” In the same year, another and entirely 
distinct edition was printed, in which the word 
“she” was substituted for ‘‘he,” above mentioned, 
and hence the name “She” Bible was given it, to 
distinguish it from the “‘He"’ Bible. 

The “Vinegar’’ Bible of 1717 is so called because 
the headline of Luke, chapter 20, read, “The para- 
ble of the vinegar”’ instead of ‘the vineyard.” The 
printer of this edition was one J. Basket, of Oxford, 
and because of the numerous ‘ypographical faults, 
it was sometimes called the “Basketful of errors.” 
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UNCLE JOHN VASSAR. 

Uncle John Vassar wag known from Maine to 
California as a faithful Christian intent upon serv- 
ing his Master. Few men so illustrated in their 
daily lives the Apostle’s injunction, “Pray without 
ceasing.” The following anecdotes show the man: 


He was engaged in the brewery of his consin in 
Poughkeepsie at the time of bis change to a religious 
life. Not long after his pastor called on him there. 
He writes, “In going out of the place one of the 
workmen asked, ‘Did you find him?’ Isaid, ‘Yes.’ 
‘Well,’ eaid he, ‘there is one gpot in this brewery that 
isan good as any church in Poughkeepsie, and that 
is where that man prays.’ ”” 

He went to the army of the Potomac as-a colpor- 
teur, and was captured by Stuart’a cavalry. He 

in at once to speak “frank and fearless words 
for the Master.” At last he was brought before the 
general. . 

The officers anid, “General, take the man's prom- 
ise that he will not tell of our whereabouts for 
twenty-four hours, and let us see him out of our 
lines, or we will have a prayer-meeting from here to 
Richmond.” 

+e 

A CHINAMAN’S VIEW OF THE CASE. 

The Portland Oregonian reports a review made 
by a Chinese prisoner of his case: 


hina Bob, alias China Charley, who was sen- 
teneut ast Thursday to one years imprisonment, 
when asked by Judge Bellinger why sentence shoul 
not be pronounces, replied in fair. English: “I not 
much to say. Jury ind me guilty. Me sup] 
jury all right. [Pointing to his-head). Think Jury 
wrong here. (Pointing to hia mouth). Lawyer man 
he too much ton-n-n-gue.” 


ee eR owen 
A COMMERCIAL exchange gives the startling in- 


telligence that ‘dressed hogs are moving briskly to 
the seaboard market.” 
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‘Tite Improvéd Holly Saw has a distance of 20 
INCHES from the blade to curved brace. 


endeavored to copy it in style and price. 
dd sneh valuable and costly improvements that the Holly is 
you to send you 
at an early date 


. 20 New Process Designs, 1 =" 
xtra Blades, 1 Manual of Fret 
These designs 1 
nstantly transferred to the 
ward the Machine, with E: 
tras (safely boxed), to any part of the United States or Canada. 


CABLYLE PETERSILEA Acndemy of Music, 
Elocution and Lingtages, 279 und 281 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Buston. Cireulurs seut touny uddress in America or 
Europe. Numerous free advantages. ‘lerms moderate. 


sourE, JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J, 
For both sexes. College preparatory, Lustitute, classical 
and scientific courses. Bullding brick.” Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction fhorongh. 
Begins Sept, 3d. Send for catalogue. IH. K. TRASK. P' 


RYEBVY W ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
300. Guod style, goud work, good fare. Reopens 
September Il. OTIS BISBEE, Yrincipal, 


Cincinnati Wesleyan 


FOR WOMEN. Classical, scientific, Enghsh courses. 
Highest advantages for Musicand Art culturein the West, 
Elegant structure; experienced faculty; delightful home. 
Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, D. D., President. 


HE SHORTLIDGE MEDIA (PA.) ACAD-~ 
EMY for Young Men and Toys is open at the Sen- 
shore till sept.1. Address SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, 
‘Harvard University. A After Sept, 
direct to Media, Penn: er, 10 weeka,, 






































books, etc., included. No extras except instrumental 
music. Highly recommended by Navurd Taylor, Hon, 
Fernando Wood, Gov. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen,ete.,ete. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, Berkshire Co., MASS. 


Pre 8 Boys for Business, Scientific School, 
or olicee. -xyeninen $450 per yeatt, Ihe thirty eighth 
school year begins September 4. For Catalogues, addrers 


Bens. F. MILs, A. M., Principal. 


TRINITY HALL, BEVERLY, N. J =< 


ttractive Home-School for Girls. Varied 
adtantnenot Une inighest order, Fall term begins Sept, 
§ irenlar, address : 
1 Wolas RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 
MISS NOTT’S 
English and French 


XY AND DaY SCHOOL FoR YouxG Lapigs, 33 Wall 
Bitect, New Haven, Ct. The seventh year opens Sept, 


2. lars sent application. 
The 




















Bryant & Stratton Busine: 
College, Manchester, N. H. 


‘The only business school in this country that has pupils 
from nearly every State and Territory, The attendance 
this fall will be the largest in its history. Now is the time 
to write for circulars and prepare to come here. Good op~ 
portunities here for employment as vookkeepers, ete. City 
beautiful, healthy, and in the midst of the grandest scen- 
eryonthecontinent. G. A. GASKELL, Principal, 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 
















ACES WANTED—TO SELL T: 

Baking Powder to families; goods nteed; outfit 

free. PEOPLE'S TEA CO., Box 501 Loutr. Mo. 
AND NOT 
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SOL D by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 


culara of new goods free. 
JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 
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vements: 

It has a Solid Emery 










3. Poli: I} el-Plated 
Tilting Table 
4. Straining Rod. 
5. Improved Method of 
Setting Up. 
6, It will swing 20 inch- 
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and best $300 Scroll 
IMPROVED aw in the market. 
It is a better and 
r handsomer Saw than 
HOLLY was sold four years 
ago for $15. 
Scroll Saw. Get the Best. 
With the Holly 
Model 1880. any boy can earn 
good wages by 
makin articles 
for Fairs, Holiday 
rate home 
beautifully 
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ine Improved Holly Saw, 
with Extras, send all orders to 
PERRY MASON & CO, 
3oston, WV 
Youth's Companion Office. 
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For the Companion. 


THE THREE VINE-POTS. 
A GREEK LEGEND. 








Young Bacchus wandered from home one day 
, _(Semele’s child was a restless boy); 
No wish but pleasure, no thought but play, 
As he gathered flowers in his careless Joys 
When, lo! by the wayside, alin and small, 
He spied a plant that excelled them all. 


He plucked it, with many a wondering word, 
‘And quick to shield from the sun's hot shine, 
He found the skeleton of a bird, 
And in it covered the baby vine. 
‘Then south he strayed through the Attic land, 
Holding the prize in his chubby hand. 


Merry with life was the sprouting thing; 
Its roots crept down, and its leaves peeped up. 
It tried to curl, and it tried to cling, 
it climbed half out of its sheily cup, 
Bacchus, “never was known !” 
lion's bone. 









uw grower,” qnoth 
id the whole in a 


(Going to sea, as runaways 
The little vine fitled the 
Grew out of its prison, 
So queer a tangle to carr 
Bacchus must hunt for a bigger vase. 


"Twas an ase's skall that held it last, 
When the boy set suil for the Cyclades. 
He planted the vine that grew 80 fast 
In Naxos, gem of the Grecian seas; 
And it spronted, and spread, and clambered, and curled, 
‘And its fruit was the wonder of all the world. 


For, lo! one draught of the juice it gave 
Made men lke birds, full of tuneful fun; 
‘The second made them as lions brave; 
But the third made donkeys of every one! 
‘Tuszow Brown. 
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For the Companion. 


USEFULNESS BEGETS SUCCESS. 

“They who prosper in the world,” says an 
English essayist, ‘are usually men of one 
maxim.” 

The affirmation is illustrated by the progress 
of aclerk in the service of the East India Com- 


va 





His name was John Shore. 

One day, when he was toiling at his desk in 
Calcutta, an old gentleman said to him,— 

“Young man, make yourself useful, and you 
will succeed.”’ 

The words sunk in young Shore’s memory, 
and became the rule of his life. 

What other clerks neglected, he was willing 
to do. 

He became known aga serviceable man, and 
was promoted to a petty judgeship. Ina single 
year, he decided in six hundred cases. The de- 
cisions were so satisfactory that he gained a ju- 
dicial reputation. 

The Governor, the famous Warren Hastings, 
discovered that the industrious young civilian 
had mastered the Hindostanee, Arabic and Per- 
sinn tongues. He was summoned from his petty 
judgeship to occupy a fen station, where his 
linguistic knowledge would benefit the company. 

There he proved so faithful to his rule, and so 
able, that he was given a seat in the Sapreme 
Council of Four, which, with Governor, ruled 
Tudi 

Elevation stimulated him to more work. His 
colleagues disliked drudgery. What they shirked, 
Shore attended to, gladly finding in their neglect 
nn opportunity to make himself useful. Hastings 
was recalled, but under Lord Cornwallis, the 
ever-useful Shore lived up to his precept. 

One day, the great prime-minister, Mr. Pitt, 
looked around to find a man to carry out a pa- 
cific aystem in the government of India. 

He discovered him in the industrious, unam- 
bitious man, whose purpese was to do with 
might what his hand found to do. Pitt made 
him Sir John Shore, and the Governor-general 
of anempire. He was known as the ruler whose 
maxim was “Honesty is the best policy.’’ 

After four years’ service, he was recalled. 
Enrolled among the British peerage as Lord 
Teignmouth, he again sought for opportunities 
to make himself useful. Serving as a local 
judge, he made himself eminent by his judicial 
purity and good sense. He watched over his 
family and his poor neighbors, He became the 
first President of that great British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which has gained a world-wide 
repntation. 

When he died, men reflected that his life 
showed what talents, such as multitudes possess, 
could do, when under the guidance of good sense 
and industry. 











or —_-— 
TO ATTAIN TO LONG LIFE. 


Canon Beadon, an English clergyman, who 
recently died at the age of one hundred and two 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


morning till night, and thongh often exposed to 
cold and wet, never knew what rheumatism 
was, It was not until he was ninety-seven that 
he knew his first severe illness—an attack of 
bronchitis. The canon’s long life was doubtless 
due to his good digestion—he ate everything— 
and to his imperturbable temper. He acted on 
such rules of longevity as the following, which 
are offered to one who would attain unto a long 
life: 


He must seek to attain continual equanimity, 
and carefully to avoid everything which too vio- 
lently taxes his feelings. Nothing more quickly 
consumes the vigor of life than the violence of 
the emotions of the mind. We know that anxi- 
ety and care can destroy the healthiest body. 
We know that fright and fear, yes, excess of 
joy, become dendl 
Those who are naturally cool aud of a quiet 
turn of mind, upon whom nothing can make too 
powerful an impression, who are not wont to be 
excited either by great sorrow or great joy, have 
the best chance of living long and happy after 
their manner. : 

Preserve, therefore, under all circumstances, a 
composure of mind which no happiness, no mis- 
fortune, can too much disturb. Love nothing 
too violently, hate nothing too passionately, fear 
nothing too strongly. 
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JOHN SHERMAN’S INDUSTRY AS 
A BOY. 


Gen. Sherman, in speaking of his brother 
John, the Secretary of the Treasury, tells an in- 
cident of his early life which exhibits the indus- 
try and self-reliance of the man. Said the gen- 
eral: 


My father died when I was ten, leaving mother 
poor, so that for many years her support and 
that of the younger children devolved upon the 
older boys, chiefly my brother Charles. 
After some years’ employ ment in the improve- 
ment of the Muskingum, under Gen. Curtis, 
John was taken into the oftice of our brother 
Charles, at Mansfield, to help about the office, 
and make himself as useful as he could. 
John continued there until one day, in his 
twenty-first year, he asked Charles for fifty dol- 
lars. Charles was alarmed. What could the 
boy mean by asking for this large sum? 
Johw proceeded to explain that he wanted to 
go to Columbus to be admitted to the bar. This 
was a still greater surprise. The boy had never 
asked his brother to train him for the law, nor 
did he appear to be training himself. 

So Charles said to him, “You cannot be ad- 
mitted to the bar without knowing some law.” 
John insisted that he knew more law than some 





determined, if he could raise the money. 


the reply. John explained that, in the first 
place, he must have respectable clothing, and 
that the remainder would be required for hotel 
and travelling expenses. 

The elder brother nted; the clothes were 
ordered, und on the very day that John was 
twenty-one, le presented himself before the 
proper authorities at Columbus, and passed a 
very flattering examination. 

On returning to Mansfield, he notified Charles 
that he was going to Iowa to practise law. The 
latter remonstrated on the ground that there was 
room enongh in Mansfield for them both, and 
that, too, in his own office. 

This resulted in articles of copartnership, and 
the painting of John Sherman's name on the 
sign as an attorney-at-law. That partnership 
continued until, at the formation of the Repub- 
lican party, John was sent.to Congress by the 
Republicans of his district, from whence he was 
red to the United States Senate for three 
and in which he has served for 
sixteen years until he was called to the Cabinet 
of President Hayes. 
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A SINGULAR HEALTH-RESORT. 
A curious health-resort in Switzerland, where 

a man’s back is roasted by the sun and his face 

frozen by the cold, is described in the Sunita- 

rium: 

The village of Davos am Platz, in Switzerland, 
is situated on a large plateau five thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and completely surrounded 
by mountains, which screen it from high and 
penetrating winds. 

Like that of almost all corresponding altitudes, 
the air is very dry; its humidity being less by 
two-thirds than that of Nive or Cannes. This 
gives it a property of elasticity, or, as it is some- 
times called, electric teuxion, which modifies in 
a zomtrlen le manuer the sensations of heat and 
col 
Persons often sit in the open air, even after 
sunset, with the mercury below freezing, without 
overcoats, without the slightest discomfort, and 
most of these invalids at that. 

The daylight at Davos is very short in winter, 
the sun overtopping the mountains about half- 
past ten A. M., and sinking behind their sum- 
mits from half-past three to four P. M.; but the 
sunshine, while it lasts, is very bright, and the 
heat of its direct rays is intense. 

The food generally is not inviting, nor even 
well cooked, but an enormous appetite is estab- 
lished after a few days’ sojourn; and the rule, 
to which there are but few exceptions, is that 
everybody gains more or less rapidly in flesh, 

The doctors drive everybody out of doors. | Tt 
is not tuo much cold, but tou much heat, that 
they dread. 














years, was remarkable for his even temper, 
which suffered nothing to trouble him. When 
an old man, he would go out shooting from 





An excursion of ten miles on foot soon becomes 
a bagatelle to delicate women who at home could 
not be induced to walk a fourth of that dista 





who had passed an examination, and that he was | 


“But why do you want so large a sum?” was | 


cals, and various entertaiuments—but all by 
medical direction—of short duration, which is 
even extended to the Sunday service, which is 
restricted to one session of one hour. 

Persons who have had hemorrhages cease to 
bleed, coughing and Sxbectoration rapidly di- 
minish; in fact, there will be more coughing in 
an average country church than in one of our 
assemblies of invalids. 

Of course, all who come here do not improve; 
many are brought hither in a dying condition, 
but some of those apparently in that state expe- 
rence wonderful improvement, and pick up in 
a surprising degree; and as littie or no medicine 
is administered, the credit must be given to fresh 
air, locality and exercise. 


———_—_+e—____ 
For the Companion. 


WINNIPISEOGEE. 


On the steep headland plumed with lofty pines, 
Stretched in the shadowed silence soft and brown, 
1 Hig and watch the long bine slanting lines 
Of scented sunshine slowly loiter down 
Through close-wove glooms of verdure; far above, 
The slender, tufted tops scarce seem to move 
Against the sunlit sky’s deep monotone. 


And far below, clear, rippleless, seiene, 
On either side the waters stretch away 

To where the cloud-swept hills stand, massed in green, 
Guarding the azure gates of night and day. 


Oh, this is life! only to lie and dream, 
‘To fee] the sunshine creep Into the blood 
And warn @he heart, like healing balm; to seem 
A part of all we see,—earthi, air and flood,— 
While thoughts, unfettered, pass unheeded vy 
As the wild flowers plucked, and then, {n careless 


mood, 
Dropped from the loosened hand, forgotten lie. 


Lo! while I dream, the golden-lipped sun 
Kisses the binehing waters, slowly fills 

‘The trembling Inke with glory, and is gone, 
Fled like a sunle across the darkening hfils, 


Farewell, sweet day! thine influence is one 

‘That melts into our being; thon shalt go 
Into the crowded streets with us, and tone 

Our intercourse with man with thine own glow 
Of tenderness; and in the loncly hour 
Stir hidden soul-depths with mysterious power, 

And flood the eye with sudden overflow. 

AvGUsTts M. Lor, 


+o 


A NOBLE INDIAN GIRL. 
It would hardly be worth our while to cele- 
brate a civilized maiden who has only face 
beauty to recommend her. But a story, told by 
a lady, im the Cleveland, Ohio, Home Compan- 
ion, of a half-civilized maiden who possessed 
both that and the more charming beauty of the 
heart, will well repay reading. ‘*White Feather” 
lives at the Shawnee. Mission in Kansas, and 
the narrator, who was one of a party of emi- 
grants that stopped at the Mission on their way 
west, describes her as she saw her there, with 
her black hair unbound and flowing to her feet: 


It was a picture of wild beauty which I shall 
never forget. It helped me to understand the 
beautifol story of Pocahontas and her charms, 
which had excited the admiration of the great 
|Iudies of England, all of which I could believe 
while looking at the beautiful White Feather. 
But we all had cause to remember the good In- 
dian girl for qualities of more value than all 
her personal charms. 


Soon after the emigrants arrived at their new 
settlement, many of them were taken sick with 
ague—one, a mother of several little children, 
with typhoid fever. A messenger was sent to 
Kansas City for help, and on his way he called 
at the Mission again and told his story: 


White Feather listened with eager interest 
and pity. She remembered the r woman 
lying there sick with the typhoid, because of 
kind words she had received from her, and some 
little presents made her during that stop on our 
vay in, With permission of the mi . 
she mounted a half-tamed pony, and witl 
any saddle, came that day nearly thirty miles, 
to offer her services to take care of the sick, 

When, weeks afterwards, by careful nursing, 
the sick ones were up and able to get along 
without any further help, she was ready to re- 
turn on her bare-back pony. 

She was taken back in a comfortable wagon, 
but she refused to take any pay for her service 
‘The present of a side-saddle and some articles 
of dress was at Inst accepted, and with smiles 
shining through the tears in her great tender 
eyes, she bade us all good-by. 


Soe gd = = 
A WEST POINT INCIDENT. 

An anecdote of the cadet life of Gen. T. 
W. Sherman shows how early he learned that 
the first duty of a soldier is uever to disobey 
orders. 


His firat tour of guard duty was performed on 
one of the most terrible nights I ever witnessed. 
A storm of wind and rain arose soon after night- 
fall, that raged during the greater part of the 
night with unabated fury, while frequent flashes 
of lightning disclosed the old forts and other 
picturesque surroundings of the point only to 
render the darkness more appalling. 

Add to this frequent peals of thunder echoing 
among the surrounding peaks as if the world 
were coming to an end, and you can form some 
idea of the scene that comes up so vividly to my 
| memory after the lapse of nearly half a century. 

In the midst of this terrible war of elements, 
it occurred to three cadets—one of them, per- 
haps, the corporal of the guard—that this would 
be a favorable time to test the mettle of the young 
“pleb’’ from Newport. 

I shall never forget Sherman’s appearance as 
he entered our tent the next morning, his gun cut 
and scarred in various places, his clothes wet and 
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ly inquired for the cause of his plight, and were 
informed that three men or devils—he did not 
know nor care which—had approached his 

in the midst of the storm, covered with ‘‘white 
sheets,”’ and endeavored to pass without giving 
the conntersign. 4 

One of them, armed with a musket and fixed 
bayonet, attempted to force his way; ‘‘but, anid 
he, ‘‘Istood my ground, and would have ran him 
through but for his superior skill im esing the 
weapon.” 

‘As soon as the trio found that young Sherman 
meant business, they disappenred under the coy- 
er of the darkness, leaving him master of the sit- 
uation, and, I doubt not, have kept their defeat 
to this day a profound secret. 


cee gg Se 
“ICEE WAGON COME NEXTEE.” 

A Boston correspondent of the Detroit Free 
Press tells the following incident of the severe 
gale which visited that city in July 


Among the many careless ones cnught out in 
the storm was George B—, a young reporter 
on the Boston Telephone. He was caught by the 
shower on Hanover Street aud stepped into a 
doorway to wait until the heaviest was over. 
George had company in the doorway. 

There were two Chinese washee-washees from 
Howard Street. ‘The rain fell in torrents, and 
soon great hnil-stones struck the sidewalk and 
rebounded a few feet in the alr. 

Rushing out in the rain, the enthusiastic re- 
orter got several specimens, drew a tape line 
From his pocket, measured them carefully and 
recorded the exact figures in his memorandum. 

Repeating this operation several times, he at- 
tracted the attention of some young clerks in 
the offices up stairs, who broke large chunks of 
ice from the block in the ice-couler and threw 
them out to the reporter, who measured them 
carefully and recorded the result. 

Every one in that doorway was awe-struck at 
the size of the hail-stones, and the Chinamen 

were exhibiting eyes of an unusual -roundness 
and prominence. One of the chaps in the office 

necidentally dropped the balance of the block of 
ice from which the monstrous hail-stones had 

been chipped and it came down and landed on 

the sidewalk with an immense crash. 

It must have weighed all of twenty pounds. 

and spattered the water right and left. Just at 

this fnstant came that awful crash of thunder 

that startled every one who heard it, and of 

which the papers spoke the next day. This was 

too much for John Chinaman. 

They both ran yelling up the street in the 

driving rain, the last one saying as he cleared 

the duorway, ‘Whoopee up. Icee wagon come 


nextec. Good-by, John.” 














+r 
TOLLING THE BELL. 


The following anecdote of a witty Methodist 
minister is told by the Western Advocate : 


In an inland cireuit church the religious inter- 
est had declined, until, at the advent of an un- 
popular preacher, it became impossible to ob- 
tain a congregation, The minister, however, 
went to the chapel at the appointed hour of ser- 
vice; but one morning, even the sexton failed to 
appear. 

What to do? To retire without some effort 
were cowardice. ‘To pray were weakness. After 
a moment of thought, the preacher advanced to 
the bell-rope, and after ringing the usual peal, 
began to toll. 

The villagers, unaware of a death in the coi 
manity, hastened, one by one, to inquire the 
name of the deceased. kn answer to their re 
peated questions, the preacher gravely replied, 
as he continued to toll,— 

“The church is dead. I am ringing its knell ” 
The next Sabbath a congregation assembled, 
and the funeral of the dead church was never 
held. 








eee a ses 
ONE DATE HE REMEMBERED. 


An incident which happened some years ago, 
at an English school, is told by the Boston Tran- 
script: 

The boys were being examined in the his 
of England, and the answers were mitinly dat 
of events more or less important in the 
of the British empire. Among the pupils 
the son of an American sea captain, a bright 
specimen of young America. Being questioned 
concerning dates in English history, he mani- 
fested an ignorance bordering on stupidi 
The teacher, whose patience was exhausted, 
exclaimed, “What! Don't you remember a sit- 
gle date that marks an important event in the 
history of England?”’ 

“Why, ves, sir,” answered the boy, “I do 
know one.” 

“Well, out with it,” said the teacher, 

“The Fourth of July, 1776." There was & 
decided sensation. 
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A SUGGESTIVE RESPONSE. 
Rev. G. R. Davis, of Carson, and Rev, W.R 
Jenvey, of Reno, never lose an opportunity of 
giving each other a sly hit, says the Virginia 

Chronicle : 

Parson Davis preached at Reno the other Sun- 
day, and while taking breakfast at Parson den- 
vey’s house, remarked, ‘Guess I'll take some 
more steak. as T have to preach.” RA 

“Guess I'll brace up a little, too,” rejoined 
Jenvey, passing his plate for another section of 
the meat; “I've got to listen.” 

tor —-- - 





Il scoms to have been shot in the diaphragm,” 
said the doctor. “Oh no!” exclaimed his weely 








dripping and covered with mud. 





In the evenings there are hops, amateur th 





Withoru (also from Newport) and myself eager- 





ing listencr. “he was shot right in the lower cud 
of the saloon.” 
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‘They all drink ten together, 
And Gold-Locks hostess is; 

Bessie has brought her loveliest child, 
And Teddy has brought his; 


And Tong, thongh not invited, 
Of course was sure to come; * 
And there he sits with wistful eyes 
And waits to-get a crumb. 


"Tis a very dainty table, 
Spread with » most complete 

And qnaint, flower-painted china set; 
But what is there to eat? 


The hostess smiles and whispers, 
“Play these are sandwiches! 

Play this is an orange marmalade,— 
That these are strawberries!” 


Then out of the little teapot 
She gravely pours the tea, < 
(Though water for tea and for the creain 
Is all that I can see). 


They sit and gossip and linger, 
And toy with fork and spoon, 
While glows toward its aunset hour 
‘The pleasant afternoon. 
Ah, Biddy is calling supper! 
Do see them seamper all! 
Teddy has dropped his little ent, 
And Beasie leaves her doll; 
While Tony, enger ns any, 
Rushes with all his might. 
For gnegts who just have left a feast, 
They show fine appetite! 
I pity the little sparrow 
Who, seeing this table sprend, 
Thinks he may spy on its white cloth 
A crumb of cake or bread. 
He will find a sip of water 
In Bessie’s cup, maybe; 
But he will learn that the little folks 
Were only playing take ten. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BaTEs.. 
For the Companion. 
THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Little Harry had one very marked trait of char- 
acter. He always looked on the bright side. 

One day he was all tiptoe with anticipation ex- 
pecting his father home. 

Somebody else was expecting him too, for the 
tablé was set very temptingly for dinner, with 
fresh linen and fragrant flowers by one plate; 
the oysters just ready to go into the kettle, and 
now it was time for the train. 

“There is the whistle!” said Harry, and catch- 
ing his cap, was down to the station in three 
“minutes, to walk up with his father. 

The oysters were steaming hot, and the coffee 
reidy, but the time seemed pretty long since the 
whistle, and Harry’s mother looked out once 
more to see him walking home alone. 

“He didn’t come; I waited till every one was 
off,” he said, a little soberly. 

His mother’s heart sank lower than Harry’s. 

“I think there may have been some accident 
on the other train,”’ she said, slowly. 


THE YOUTH'S 


“Yes,"’ replied Harry, his face brightening, to 
her surprive; ‘yes, and he is so busy helping 
others that he forgot to send ns word. That’s 
the way to look on the bright side of an accident, 
isn’t 
Harry's father came on the next train, but in 
her joy at his return, Harry's mother still kept 
room in her heart for the lesson she learned, and 
which has often cheered her since, of how to 
make the best of our every-day disappointments; 
and one of her proverbs is, ‘‘There may 
be a bright side to an accident.” 
Mrs. J. P. BALLARD. 
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For the Companion. 


HAPPY JACK. 
Jack will sit on the old farin gate, 
Swinging away the whole day long; 
Little he thinks of fortune or fato 
As he whistles, or hums, or sings a song. 
Down by the pond, where the lilies grow, 
Or out in the fields where the birdies sing, 
Up in the barn, his song will show 
“Jack is as happy as any king.” 
Gathering apples each autumn day, 
Fishing for trout in the water clear, 
Hunting for eggs among the hay, 
He has always a laugh and never a tear. 
Picking nuta from the forest trees, 
Down in the orchard having a swing, 
Flying his kite in the evening breeze, 
“Jack is as happy as any king.” 
Kinga have troubles and cares of state, 
Peace and quiet they often lack; 
envy not their fortune or fate, 
They're never so happy as dear old Jack. 
Frank S. Finn. 


—_+e+—-__. 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE STONE HOUSE. 

There is a large vacant lot next the house 
where Johnny lives, and he and Nannie often 
look down upon it from the windows, and wish 
they could go there to play. 

There are great blocks of sandstone scattered 
around in the grass, that would be so nice to 
jump on and to play house with. And there are 
daisies and white clover there, and a pretty 
spotted cow who looks gentle. 

But there is a great high board fence all around 
the lot, a fence as much as ten feet high, which 
on the side towards the street is covered with 
advertisements; and if a policeman ever sees a 
boy trying to climb over, he drives him away; so 
how can little childrenever go in there to play? 

But one day something happened. It had 
been very warm, and in the afternoon a storm 
came up, with big black clouds and a wind that 
wasalmost a hurricane. There was thunder and 
lightning; the rain fell in torrents; and the wind 
roared and whirled, and all of a sudden there 
was a crash that startled everybody. 

The crash was in the lot. A great piece of the 
ten-foot-high fence had been blown over, and 
Iny shattered on the grass. On the broken boards 
you could see pieces of elephants and horses, for 
there had been an advertisement of a great cir- 
eus placarded ox the fence. 

“Now we can go into the lot and play!’’ said 
Johuny, clapping his hands; and Nan echoed,— 

“Noo we tan go in and play!"" 

But it rained too hard all the rest of that day 
for any one to try it 

The next morning, however, the children ven- 
tnred in; and though there was a policeman at 
the corner, he did not say a word. 

Johnny put a board across a stone, and there 
they teetered in great glee, while mamma smiled 
upon them from the window. 

The cow was feeding in a distant corner of the 
lot, while a funny little woman sat on a rock 
watching her. % 

By-and-by the children left the hoards, and 
went along among the stones, picking up a num- 
ber of tiny pieces and laying them together. 

“We're building a house, mamma!” Johnny 
called up to the open window; and in timea 
very quaint, roughly-bnilt little honse stood in 
the shade of one of the big blocks of sandstone. 

Then Nannie came running into the house for 
her dolls, Mamma advised her to take only one, 
and that was Nelly, the most battered of all, and 
the best suited to keep house out in a rocky re- 
gion. 

“The rext’ll cry, but I tan take them to see 
Nelly next day,” said the sweet little voice; and 
away Nan trudged, carrying under her arm the 
housekeeper for the new little ston house. 

She and Johnny pushed Nelly in at the door 
head foremost, and then made her sit upright in- 
side on 4 stone bench. A fold of her pink calico 
dress lay on the door-sill, and one of her arms 
was thrust out of a window. 

“Aint she comforble?” said Nannie, in great 
! delight. 
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“We'll let her live there all the time,” anid 
Johnny, ‘and bring her things to eat, won't 
we?” 

“Yes; an’ a moure, next time we get one, to 
be her ‘ittle pet,” said Nan. 

“Come into dinner now, children!” called 
mamma from the window just then. 

“Dood-by, Nelly,” said Nan; ‘we'll tum again 
pitty soon.”’ 

As the children ran out of the lot to go home, 
they found two or three men on the sidewalk 
standing and looking at the fallen boards. 


“Dess they want to see the picsurs,” said 
Nan. 


They went into the house and ate their dinner, 
and then waited a little while to look overa new 
scrap-book mamma had been making, and then 
started ont again to go into the lot, and see how 
Nelly was getting along in her little stone house. 

“Oh! oh!’ cried Johnny, the minute they 
reached the street, ‘‘they’re building up the 
fence again!’ 

Alas, it was too true! The men had set np 
the posts, and were nailing on the boards as fast 
as they could. The fence was already five boards 
high, and the vacant lot was again forbidden 
ground. 

The tears came into Nannie’s eyes, and she 
and Johnny ran right back to mamma. 

“Nelly’s got to stay out there as long as she 
lives!”’ exclaimed Johnny. ‘They've built up 
the fence.” 

“O mamma! my poor’ittle dolly!” cried Nan- 
nie, pitifully. : 

Mamuina went to the window and looked out. 
The fence was now seven boards high, and the 
funny little woman who had been watching the 
cow was gone. 

But there still stood the small rough house, in 
the shade of the sandstone block, and Nelly’s 
arm in the window and her pink dress in the 
door were plainly to be seen. 

“I'm afraid she'll have to stay there, sure 
enough,” said mamma; ‘but you can look at her 
out of the window every day, and it will seem 
quite neighborly." 

“I don’t want her a neighbor,’ snid Nan, 
with a sob in her voice. “I want my Nelly to 
tum to bed with me.” 

“If she was straight down under the window, 
Icould fish her up with a hook and line,” said 
Johnny. 

“We might get her if we could see any one 
come to milk the cow,”’ suggested mamma; but 
as nobody ever had seen any one come to milk 
the cow, that was doubtful comfort. 

So Nelly staid out in her little stone house 
that night and the next night, and no harm be- 
fell her. It seemed as if she really would never 
be anything but a neighbor again, and Nannie 
every little while would trot to the window-pane 
and look at her mournfully. But the third day, 
when nobody happened to be thinking about her, 
she came home! 

“‘I did see some one come to milk the cow!” 
exclaimed Johnny, who was the one to bring 
Nelly back in triumph. ‘And now I know how 
that funny little woman gets in. She pushes a 
board along in the fence, just the way you push 
a bar in the conntry, and then she crawls in. I 
saw her, and I told her abont Nannie’s doll, and 
she bronght it to me.”” 

“Goody, goody!’ cried little Nan, hugging 
Nelly to her heart, 

So now she has her dolly again, and the little 
stone house appears very lonely without a ten- 
ant. The children look down at it from the win- 
dow, and wish they could get in there to play. 

But though Johnny has looked again: and 
again, he cannot find the board the little woman 
pushed, and no one has happened to see the little 
woman either since that time. . 

Mary L. B. BRANCH. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
PUZZLE. 
(A sentence from one word.) 
Make the following sentence from a word of seven 


letters. The letters may be'duplicated, but none 
used that are not found in the word: 

A raven veered over a door, and drove a dove 
near a deer, on aroad near. A doe ran over dove 
and raven, and drove raven and deer ona red ve- 





randa, 
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2. 
SQUARE-WoRD. 
An ptian flower. To suppose. A kind of 
crow! ‘oopen. Aquatic animals. B. 
3. 
WORD-DFFINITIONS, 


(To find the second word, prefix a letter to the first one 
Fe, ond a third, annex a letter to the second, as—In 
, Bind. 


1, A gas, aden, a lord. 2, Moved, a feed, to mark. 
3, A conjunction, to unite, to toss about. 4, A 1 
key, a headland, to frisk. 5, An insect, slan, pare: 
ofa m. 6, A beverage, to dip out, made into 
7, An organ of the body, a wild animal, to 
set at defiance. N.T. 
4. 


bundles. 
ILLUSTRATED INITIAL ACROSTIC. 














The initials of tue words corresponding to the fol~ 
lowing definitions will make what the woman said 
to her little boy: 

To walk in water. A collection of cattle. To get 
up. An important export from China. To debate. 
That which is left. A speaker. To conjecture. A 
near male relation. To value highly. Ww. T. 0. 


5. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 


A-f-a-a 
~e-e-e-t 
-i-i-f-y 
0-i-0-0 
-n-u-{-u- 
n-#-e-i-n-} 
i-c-n-r-h-n 
-0-n-e-r-v- 


6. 
CHARADE, 


My /Jirst is fanny,—a play on 1 word; 
Bila wretched pour joke oa will na. 

My second's a creature of which you have heard 
As gifted with more dress than mind. 

My whole is a term that is often conferred 
bn things of an acrid and peppery kind. 








7. 
PICTURE DECAPITATION. 





Behead the naines vt sume of the things seen in 
this picture, and leave words meaning the following: 

1, A garden tool. 2, Smallinsects, 3, A word of 
assent. 4, Unwilling. 5, A riot. 6, A puddle. 7, 
Tobe sick. 8 A kind of liquor. 9, Arelation. 10, 


Aftish. 11, Aspect. 12, Lofty. Ww. T. O. 
. & 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1, There —— —— —— in being a slave to so minute 


2,— express a —— yourself, and it may 
shake the faith of others. 

3, He maintains entire — about his sudden — 
of fortune. 

4, So meagre a list of —— — failure. 

5, She got the — committed thoroughly, and 
wns praised for its correct —. 





Conundrums, 


What may be called a sweeping conclusion? The 
train of a lady’s dress. 

When ix a Chinee most like n vegetable? When a 
queue cumbers his head, of course. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








1.,Rood, door. Revel, lever. 

2. A—8—TE 3. Poppy. 
B R—E—A D 
HO—P—E 8 4. Theron, heron. Oscar, scar. 
v Obed, bed. Grace, race. 
c Mabel, Abel. Olive, live. 
T Phebe, Hebe. Maria, aria. 
T Janet, a net. 
c 
F I—R—8 T — September. 

5. Aglow. Wolga. LPROBING 

6. Hand bill. Be calm. ROBIN 
(Beak, arm.) OBI 
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TREES AND HEALTH. 
Everybody knows that trees take the carbonic 
acid thrown out in the breath of men and animals, 
separate it into its component parts,—carbon and 
oxygen,—give back the latter to be used over again, 
and work up the former into wood and fruits. 

It is also coming to be generally understood that 
forest trees do important service in promoting rain- 
falls, and in helping to retain the surface-water for 
springs, streams, and general use. 

It is also known that certain species, planted in 
malarial localities, help to render the latter healthy 

- by somehow using up the deadly miasma, 

It would now appear that trees growing near drains 
carry off the sewage water. 

A gentleman, whose céss-drain was constructed 
just like his neighbors’ and in the same kind of soil, 
had found it unnecessary to clean it out, while the 
others had to be cleaned out frequently, 

An examination showed that three | 
whose roots had penetrated into the vicinity of his 
second, or waste, cess-pool, were clearly the ehan- 
nels through which the waste all escaped. 

Whether it was changed into plant food—as is 
likely—or was exhaled through the leaves, in either 
case it was disposed of with equal safety. 





fe trees, 








age 
THE LION SHAMED. 

A scene occurred in a travelling managerie while 
exhibiting at Towanda, Penn., which thrilled with 
horror the spectators and showed the power of a 
man over a lion: 


The animals in one cage, two lions and a tiger, 
were fed at that time, being separated by swinging 
doors, which are fastened during the feeding, an 
afterward lifted, throwing the animals together as 
a happy family. 

These doors were lifted after it was supposed the 
animals had finished their meal, but a large piece 
of meat had been left by the lioness. This the tiger 
saw, and was about to spring upon it when the lion 
covered it with his paw. 

Professor McDonald, the trainer, spoke to the 
lion, but he refused to move, and he then tried to 
force the meat from the animal’s paws with the 
feeding-fork, but without purpose, as the lion held 
‘on and growled defiance. 

To the horror of those standing around, the pro- 
fessor opened the door of the cage and sprang al- 
most upon the beast, which in tarn aprang upon the 
man, striking him a powerful blow in his breast that 
staggered him and lacerated the flesh. 

An attendant, thinking to assist the now power- 
less trainer, caught him by the foot and pulled him 
near the door. The lion again struck him, tearing 
the flesh in his thigh. 

The situation at this time was one of terrific sus- 

ense to those who were involuntary witnesses of it. 

swlies fainted, children screamed; but the trainer, 
eemed to suddenly recover his senses, was on 

in a moment. 
‘ed the big beast squarely in the eyes, and 
half-way, maintaining the steady gaze. 
id in a firm yet affectionate mann: 
d, what are you doing? Do you 
me, your best fri 

The Towanda paper says it really seemed that the 
“king of the forest’” lerstood every word that 
was being said to him, for dropping’ his eyes, he 
went to the piece of meat and shoved it to his keeper. 

He then approached his trainer and looked very 
penitent for what he had done, lying-calmly down 
at his feet.— Philadelphia Record. 




















er,— 
want to kill 











+ 
A DIVER'’S PERIL. 

Mr. Robert S. Russell, a most skilful and success- 

ful submarine operator, tells of his painful experi- 


ence by an accident to which all divers in “armor” 
are liable: 





Iwas working in thirty feet of water at Fulton 
Ferry slip, when a seven-inch iron shaft, used for 
drilling the soft rock, partly throngh accident, and 
partly through my own carelessness, hit my helmet 
and knocked it off. 

It was fastened with a quarter-turn, and had no 
bolts, and was very carelessly adjusted before I went 
into the water, As soon as my hi 

















Imet was gone, the | 


water rushed in and filled my dress, and with my 
lead weight 1 could not move, and the pressure of 
the water seemed the weight of a mountain crushing 
any frame. 

] signalled my tender to pull me up, but, unfortu- 
nately, his assistant had gone to the pier on a brief 
errand. 

I could make no effort to rise to the surface. The 
effort would have been useless, and would only 
cause drowning the quicker. The cooler one keeps 
in an emergency of that kind, the better for him. 
Had I struggled, I should not have been alive now. 
I remained perfectly motionless and saved my breath. 

My helper finally obtained assistance from some 
men’ on the pier, and I was dragged out more dead 
than alive. That accident confined me to the house 
for three weeks. Blood flowed from my eyes, ears 
and nose for some time after [ was taken out of the 
water. 





+ 
GETTING AROUN 


A bright boy is not balked by 
He knows there are more ways than one to cross a 
stream. As an illustration of this fact, the follow- 
ing will serve: 


The other day a sharp-looking youth walked up 
quickly to the counter of the post-office in a country 
town, and emptying a bag of coppers thereon, asked 
the clerk, who was attending to other customers, 
for a dollar’s worth of one-cent stamps. 

“Oh, you be bothered!” was the answer. “That's 
not a legal tender; it is all co 

“What is a legal tender, then?” asked the boy. 
“Why, one cent is a legal tender for a one-cent 








an ordinary obstacle. 









exclaimed the youth, “is it? Come on, 
then,” passing a coin from the heap; “a one-cent 
stamp, please.” The clerk gave him one. ‘Another, 
please.” A second was given him. “Ano—" 
“Here, stop that,” the clerk said. “Give me the 
money. It will be the shortest way to get rid of 
Oates 
ye Ater counting the money, he gave the value 
thereof in stamps to the lad, who was heard to mut- 
ter, “I thought I would tire him out.” 


oe 


AN ELEPHANT’S DEATH. 

A terrible death befell a trained elephant, valued 
at $35,000. He belonged to a managerie exhibiting 
n St. Louis, and met his fate through undue curi- 


osity: 

One of the appurtenances of the show is an elec- 
trical machine of great size used for producing elec- 
tric light for illumination. 

‘This machine has an immense armature which is 
made to revolve 250 times in a minute by means of a 
35-horse-power engine. ‘The machine was left unat- 
tende:l for a few minutes, when the elephant, Ro- 
meo, who was loose, went up to the machine and 
was sniffing at the armature when its trank was 
caught in the revolving apparatus, and the animal 
was thrown violently to the ground and the trunk 
carried away by the whirling machinery. 

A tremendous roar was heard, and when the at- 
tendants rushed to the spot they found the elephant 
in the agonies of death, with his trank torn away by 
the roots. The poor creature soon died. 








on 
A HORRIFIED CONDUCTOR. 
It is related that a certain conduetor of the Pull- 
man train east from Portland bad a singular expe- 
the other night: 








rienc: 





Passing through a car, he noticed a passenger 
asleep, and poked him in the leg to awake him and 
get his ticket. The passenger did not respond. 
Then the conductor pinched his leg. Still no signs. 
The conductor pinched harder. Still the slamberer 
dreamed on. The conductor then concluded to go 
through the car, collect the rest of the tickets, and 
make a job of this man after he had finished the 
collection. Having returned, he seized the fellow 
by the leg and gave it a tremendous pull, when, to 
his horror and surprise, the leg came off in his hands. 
It was a wooden one. 





A KIND-HEARTED BIRD. 
The Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal! tells this story of a bird: 


A gentleman living on West Buffalo Street no- 
ticed a chipping-bird busily engaged in gathering 
worms, and was much surprised to find that it car- 
ried them to a full-grown bird in a tree near by. 

The bird was about the size of the common cat- 
bird, but the gentleman was unable to determine to 
what class it belonged. The large bird seemed to be 
in some way ailing, and was faithfully fed for over 
a week, notwithstanding that its appetite was most 
voracious: 

Several times both birds were observed together 
in the garden, but the small bird always seemed to 
lead the way for the larger one to where food might 
be found, 

+ 
AN INTELLIGENT ART-CRITIC. 


The following conversation actually occurred, ac- 
cording to the Albany Journal, at the recent Loan 
Exhibition in that city: 


Young Lady (earnestly looking at a picture across 
the alcove)—“I wonder if these are Landseer's?” 

Young Man (who happened to be near)—"I thought 
they were dogs.” 

Young Lady (repressing a smile)—“Yes, but are 
they Landseer's?”” 

Young Man (blushing and suspecting a breed of 





| dogs unknown to him)—«T thought they were point- 


ers.” 


ONE CHANCE. 


“Tell me,” he said to the doctor, “tell me frankly 





is there hope? 
“Yes, sir, agreat deal. The statistics show that 
one ont of every hundred affected with your disease 
recovers.” 
“Well 











“Yon are the hundredth I have treated for the | 


melady, and I have not cured one of them.” 
+ 
ILLITERACY. 

A story is told of Rufas Choate, whese handwrit- 
ing resembled hieroglyphics: 

During a hot political contest, some rash individ- 
ual threatened to challenge his vote. “You had 
better not,” broke in a “mutual,” “for if you do, he 
will produce a specimen of his penmanship, and 


then challenge your own vote on the ground that 
you cannot read.” ‘ 





| Merrimac. 











CAPTION—the, National Lispensacory says, ot | 
‘Tonka Beans: "They are usualy covered with a 
“crystalline efflorescence of coumarin. Given to dogs in | 
“the dose of trom seven to ten grains, this substance pro- 
“duced great and even fatal depression ; and in man in the | 
“dose of from thirty to sixty grains it occasioned nausea, 
“giddiness. depression, vomiting and drowsiness.” Many 
of the sperious compounds purporting to be pure Extract | 

of Vanilla are prepared priucipully trom Tonka Beans. 

Housekeepers who study their interests will demand of 
their grocer strictly pure Vanilla only, and refuse toaccept 
of ai adulterated compound, which inay render the deal- 
er a better profit. | 

Burnett's Extract of Vanilla is prepared from selected 
vanilla beans, and is Warranted entirely free from Tonka 
or other deleterious substances. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. | 


Better than a horse, because vou 
can ride it more miles in aday than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
Send 3-cent stamp for price-list 
and 2-page illustrated eatalogne 
with full informauon, 

THE POPE MW’E'G CO. 

85 Summer Street, Bost 





















J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
k® Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 
_608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(Gy~ Send for C 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 














Much with Chil- logue. 
dren, attributed to other eauses, 18 occasioned by Worms, 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 


possible injury to the most delicate child, 


Sickness, Undoubtedly, 








This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by phy! 





uns, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 50 
hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists, 25 centaa box 


‘UP AND DOWN THE 
MERRIMAC. 


A vacation trip. By PLiny STEELE BoyD. 
John G, Whittier. 16mo. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. Cloth, $1. 
A genial and witty account of a trip ap and down the 
Read it. It will be the next best thing to go- 
ing; and if yon go, be sure to take it along with you. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


G1. “Phoanoct Wateh in t a ” oe 
$16. “Cheapest Watch in the World!” $16. 
AMERICAN WATCH. 

OVER 17,000 NOW IN USE! 

JL JEWELS, Chronometer Balance, Adjusted, Nickel 

Arbor Cup, Nickel Balance Bridge, Sunk Seconds, 
Coin Silver Case with Crown Push and Guards, Com- 
plete Wateh weighs 5 oz. Price, $16. A watch usually 
sold for $30 or $40. We deal direct and pay all EXPRESS 


Parties can examine watch before paving. 
cd 
JUST ¢ 


justrated Pamphlet, FREE; it tells how to er- 
Add 
Is an invaluable remedy for 


OCOAIN 


Bostox, Oct. 30. 
[have used less than a bottle. ‘The dandruff, and the 
ch cansed it, have entirely disappeared, and 
my hair Was never before in so good condition. 
A. A. FULLER. 
BALDNESS. 

ene 
{use of your “Cocouine, 
on covered by a luxuriant growth of hait. 
Ways esteemed your preparation as a dressing, 
knowing many persons who regarded it very highly as 
such, but never before knew how valuable it was asa 

restorative. J.G. LEWIS. 


LOSS OF HAIR. 

Baxcor, Mareh 3, 1871. 
Your “Cocoaine” is the only dressing for the hair used 
in my family for the last eight years. "It not only stopped 
my wife's hair from eoming out, but increased its growth. 
I am also under obligations to this same “Cocoaine” for 
saving my own hair, which was very fast coming out pre- 

vious to using this Valuable preparation, 
3 J. ©, MITCHELL, 


IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 
WATERVILLE, ME., Sept. 15. 

1 purehnsed a bottle only. for the purpose of « hait dress- 

ing; but, to my surprise, it has entirely removed the irri- 

standing. I lave recommended it to 

friends, who were aMieted in the same way, 
and it has wholly eradicated the disease. 

JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 
New York, Sept. 22. 
For some time past 1 have been using yout Cocoaine, 
and think it far preferable to anything T have ever used 
for the hair. FRANK LESLIE. 


PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 








Dedicated to 









sepmeys 










Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid. on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cirenlar, Perma- 
nentand profitable employment for ladies. Exelnsive 
territory given. CAUTION.— All Corsets manufactured 
by me liave the Stamp and Trade Mark mside. Keliable 
information ef any infringements sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded Far Descriptive Cireulny address 
main ofice. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
923 Broadway, N. Y. Branch office, 32 Winter 
St., Areade Iinilding, Boston, Mass, Mention this paper. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents—Flowers, Birds, &e, 25 Superb 
6 Sheets Fine, 2: logue forstamp. 3605 
Transfer 

WALLAC 


Salesmen to take general State A 
WANTED Siissesie capone ras 
M'I’G CO., 116 Monroe St., Chicag 











>, May 12, 1871. 
my previously 
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cent 
Ss & CO., Box 47, © 

















No one who is thoroughly regular in the bow- 
els js half as liable to diseases us he that is irregular. Tle 
inay be attacked by contagions diseases, and so may the 
irregular, but he is not nearly as subject to outside infin 
ences, The use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


secures regularity, aud consequent immunity from siek- 
ness. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors. 





TO PARENTS WHO HAVE 


Children between 9 and 12 Years 


OF AGE. 





PREVIOUS advertisements of 
Chauncy Hall School have referred 
mostly fo the older students. This 
week attention is invited to the 


Lowest Class of the Upper 
Department, 


for children who have not gone be- 
yond Division in Written Arith- 
metic. 


One of the most important things 
to be noticed is that a child in this 
class is not put under the entire 
re of one woman, Who may or 
ynot be a person of judgiient 
and experience, as must of necessity 
he the case in a large public school, 
but he or she is placed at once un- 
der the care of several men and 
women of high education and long 
experience. 





Hitherto the tuition has been very 
high, but the change from two prin- 
cipals to one allows a large reduc- 
tton in terms, while the corps of 
teachers will be increased. 


Next week attention will be called 
to the unusnal arrangement in the 
Primary Department for the care 
and instructlon of little children. 


St eager 





In 1856, when the English 
and French were at war with 
the Governor of Canton, a 
number of their boats ascended 
4 creek to a town called Fan_ 
tee, where the sailors amused 
themselves by robbing and ill- 
treating the inoffensive vil- 
lagers, 

Ten days later, a cutter from 
the English fleet, in passing 
the town, was set upon by the 
inhabitants, whose friends had 
suffered at the hands of the 
first party, and the result was 
& massacre from which only 
three of the foreigners escaped, 

In the excitement consequent 

to the times, no inquiry was 
made as to the cause of the 
attack. At oncea strong force 
was despatched, with a de- 
mand for the person of the 
head man of the village, whose 
name was Sung-Seen, Upon 
learning that his surrender 
would save his people from 
further reprisals, Sung-Seen 
gave himself up, and was con- 
veyed to Macao Fort, in the 
Canton River, 


Wa verre le ee ee 





old man’s sons, four youtlis, 
who were studying at a Chinese 
College in Fat-shan, they hurried home, deter- | 
mined to rescue their father from the hands of 
the English, The undertaking was foolhardy, | 
and its success seemed siniply impossible. | 

Sung-Seen was contined in the upper story of 
apagoda, The building stood in the centre of 
the fort. The fort itself was garrisoned by two 
hundred English seamen and marines. Its walls 
were patrolled day and night. Notwithstanding 
this, the boys found means to send a message to 
their father and to inform him of their plans. 

Upon the evening fixed for the attempted res- 
cue, I was on my way from Canton. Near the 
village my boat was attacked by river pirates, 
and my men were obliged to seek refuge in this 
fort, where I was warmly welcomed by the 
lieutenant in charge, an old friend named Brown. 
After I was comfortably settled in his quarters, 
he said,— 

“I have just received a warrant to execute 
Sung-Seen. As I don’t know a word of Chinese, 
I am puzzled how to inform him of his fate. 
He is to be shot to-morrow. Would you mind 
telling him what my orders are?” 

I replied that I knew the prisoner, and had 
been active in petitioning the commander-in- 
chief to spare his life. Under the circumstances 
it would therefore be exceedingly painful for 
me to comply with his request. However, upon 
learning that I was the only foreigner in the 
place who could speak Chintse, and thinking I 
might be of some service to the doomed man, I 
consented. 

Following my guide into the upper story of 
the pagoda, I beheld the old Chinaman. He 
recognized me at once and inquired in the Can- 
ton dialect, ‘‘Does that official understand my 
language?” 

Tanswered ‘‘No,”’ and at once expressed my 
great sympathy for him, telling him frankly the 
decision of the Britivh authorities, At the same 
time Lassured him that his foreign friends in 
Canton had done their utmost to obtain a miti- 
gation of his sentence. 

After thanking me for my exertions, he spoke 
of his sons. ‘You, who know them xo well,” 
said he, “surely do not believe they will permit 
me to die in this manner. Have you not heard 
of their resolve?” 


cue you? This place is so 
guarded that no 
can approach it 
chal- 


closely 
person 
withont being 
lenged.” 

He smiled, and quoted 
this saying of Confucius, 
“Devotion to a parent is 
the first duty of a child.” 

Then, finding him disinclined to prolong the 
interview, I retired, fully convinced that, not- 
withstanding his hope, he would die upon the 
morrow. 

“The old fellow received your message very 
coolly,” observed the lieutenant, as we seated 
ourselves in the apartment below. “You must 
not leave here to-night. The river is swarming 
with pirates. I'll give you a bed and you can 
leave early in the morning.” 

I thankfully accepted his offer, and after or- 
dering ny men to haul up their boat, I returned 
to the pagoda. It was impossible for me to 
throw off a feeling of depression at the thought 
of Sung-Seen’s fate, and for that reason I said 
but little, and proved, I am afraid, very poor 
company for my host. 

It seemed heartless in me to sit there chatting 
about trifles, when one I knew so well and whom 
I respected was within the shadow of an igno- 
minious death. 

“My dear fellow, what is troubling you?’ at 
length exclaimed Brown. ‘‘Surely you are not 
worrying about that old Chinaman?’ 

Before I could reply, we heard the loud voice 
of a sentry, followed by the report of a rifle. 
Hurrying out to learn the cause of alarm, we 
were informed that a body of Chinese had landed 
upon the lower part of the islind and were set- 
ting fire to everything that would burn. 

“They will fire the boat-houses next,” hur- 
riedly remarked the lieutenant, referring to 
some sheds that stood about fifty yards from 
the fort. ‘Fall in, all but the sentries, and 
open the gate.”” 

Never fora moment imagining that the attack 
had anything to do with the rescue of Sung- 
Seen, but believing it to be made by pirates, I 
shouldered a rifle and joined my friend. 

Meanwhile, the extreme end of the island ap- 





“Yes,” I answered; ‘“‘bnt how can they res- 


peared to be enveloped in flaines, As we 





A TRUE STORY. 


marched down to the bont-sheds, we noticed a 
figure busily employed in spreading the fire. 

“T can’t understand this,’’ said the lieutenant, 
levelling his night-glass in the direction of the 
daring intruder. “I only make ont one of the 
rascals yet. By the way he signals, he must 
have a number of accomplices. See whether 
some of you cannot pick him off.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when 
the sailors and inarines began to fire at the in- 
cendiary; while, to our amazement, he slowly 
advanced, shouting,— 

“Fanquila! Fanqui la!” 

As though bearing a charmed life, the soli- 
tary figure at which they were firing continued 
to approach our men, uttering all the time his 
derisive cry. 

On he came, and by the lurid light of the 
burning reeds that covered the swampy part of 
the island, we presently saw that he was a mere 
boy of*fourteen or fifteen years. 

Still, in their excitement, the riflemen blazed 
away. 

“Fanqui la!” repeated the incendiary, fold- 
ing his arms and bravely defying us, until he 
fell forward, wounded in a dozen places. 

The attack had been so sudden and the incen- 
diary’s daring was so astonishing, that the men 
had not realized the cruelty of their act. But 
now, as they gathered round the prostrate form, 
every man expressed pity for him and wished 
they had not yielded to the frenzy of the mo- 
ment. 

Bidding them form into two companies and 
search the lower part of the island, and extin- 
guish the fire, the lieutenant said to me,— 

“The poor fellow is speaking. Will you as- 
certain what he says, while I look after my 
people?” 

Advancing to the sufferer, I raised him in my 


Fortunate is t 
Tell my fathe 
him.” 

As he utter 
my arms an 
sleeps. 

“Noble bo} 
learned the ft 
“What a love 
courage enou 
These Chines 
we'll bury hir 

“Better tha 
the body up 
family.” 

“Impossible 
my commissi 
on shore and 
tery. The vi 

An hour be! 
carrying with 
faithful Chine 
the blockade 
learned from 
father’s rescu 

They had d 
should act as 
walls of the 
the youngest 

refused to yie 

I entered a 
Sung-Seen’s 
found the ver 
by a number 
that their vil 
place of such: 

Had I not | 

character, I 8 
conduct of th 
last words of 








arms, wifen I discovered he was Sung-Wang, 


indication of | 
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Bowing gravely, he thanked me for bringing 
to him the body of his child; and also for the 
visit I had made him when be was a prisoner. 
After this he received the congratulations of the 
assembly and then retired, leaving the visitors 
to take their departure. 

As soon as the crowd had left, Sung-Seen re- 
entered the apartment, and in a tremulous voice 
requested me to follow him. 

With his sons accompanying us at a respect- 
ful distance, he led the way across the fields of 
rice, then just developing their first green lenves, 
and conducted us to a grove of trees upona knoll, 
in the side of which was built a horse-shoe-shaped 
tomb. 

Up to that time he had restrained all emotion; 
but as he pointed to the grave, tears rolled down 
his cheeks. “My boy sleeps there,’ he said; 
and covering his face with both hands, he sank, 
sobbing, upon the marble slab. 

According to the custom of the couatry, I 
decorated the tomb with boughs of the beautiful 
pench-blossom, which in China signifies remem- 
brance, and thus paid my last tribute of respect 
to Sung-Wang, who died a martyr to filial de- 
votion. 

The Chinese as a nation have most assuredly 
secured the fulfilment of the promise of the Fifth 
Commandment,—‘“‘Honor thy father and thy 

mother—that thy days may be long in the land!” 
—+9+—— 
For the Companion. 
AN OUTING. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Rose Minor, having completed a three years’ 
course at a fashionable boarding-school in New 
York, had returned to her home in Cleveland. 
In her four years’ absence, one and another of 
her girlhood acquaintances had dropped out of 
her life, #o that she seemed to herself almost 
a stranger in the city of her birth. 

Two weeks had passed since her return. She 
had received a few calls from her friends, had 
been to her old church, had made the rounds of 
the shops, instituting the inevitable comparison 
between them and the stores of New York. She 
had also been in her father’s carriage to see 
how Prospect Street, Euclid Avenue, Superior 
Street and Woodland Avenue had stretched 
themselves away from their former boundaries, 

and she had rowed and sailed on the lake. 














“T have exhausted all its resources. 
tell me what Iam to do now?” 


“Take up a course of reading,” 
2”? PAPA 
suggested. reldnse ae: 


Will you 


h 


h 
house. During this time he and Alec had been 
boarding with Mrs. Wright, to whom the honse| gested Jenn, who seemed the most practical | 


had been let. Now he had retaken it, after] person of the party. 






THE YOUTH'S 


The father put ina protest. For three years, 


having it elegantly refitted. 


I was her father," said Alec, stoutly. ‘She has 


to wish. Just think of the many ways by |h 


horse, a green-house, a grapery, 2 good library, 


it’s just perfect. I challenge Rosie to suggest a 
single improvement. 


away the moment she has returned home.’’ 


Newport,” was Rose’s dignified reply. 
After some further discussion and coaxing, 


issa will go with you.” 


for her. I shall have to look out somewhat for 
her outfit, and for aunt's, too.’” 
“Very well,’ xaid papa, ‘‘but please remem- 


better go with yon as a courier.” 


catch me staying at that resort, for the sake of 
its hops and balls. No, no, I'll come back home, 
or I'll go off fishing somewhere from the old 
town till they're ready to start for home again.” 

When the party reached Buffalo, they tele- 
graphed to the Dash House for rooms. ‘The 
reply was that Dash House was filled, but that 
the only available rooms in the place had been 
secured for the party. 

These rooms, as the party found on reaching 
Newport, were in a second-class hotel; yet it was 
these apartments or none. So four discouraged 
people followed the porter up four flights of 
stairs into a hall which was low, narrow and 
dark, and its carpet soiled and worn. 

Here the porter threw open a door, waved the 
ladies into a room, as into a princely hall, and 
then turned to show Alec to his quarters. 





fercy on us 
hole!” 
The first was Aunt Clarissa’s excl; i 
a lamation, the 
second was Rose's, the third Jenn’s, ; 
‘One window, and that dirty!’ commented 


“My patience!” “What a 





“A course of reading in July!” 
“Why don’t you advise a course 
No, no, I must have an ‘outing. 

“An outing!” repeated her brother Alec, Alec 
was sixteen months younger than Rose, but he 
held her fastidions tastes in mild contempt. 

You're ‘outing’ now. I'd like to know how 
you could ‘out’ any more than to get away from 
that sweltering New York to the cleanest, breez- 
lest, prettiest city in the world,” ‘ 

“How came you to be so city-learned?”’ 
Rose, in good-natured sarcasm. 
circumnavigate the globe, that y: 
oe name the supreme city of 

say it’s s0,”’ Alec asseverated, waggi 
head. “I don't uphold Cleveland ieee 
are too blustering; and the springs,—I admit 
they are execrable; but the summer and the 
early fall are just delightful, and I don't believe 
in going away from them,” 

“Alec is right,"’ said bapa; “these seasons, in 
the lake cities generally, are delightful.” , 

“But everybody goes away in the summer for 
a change of air.” 

“Well, [should call it a chan 

ting out of New York to 
city." 
‘Now, Alec, do, if you please, 
me to manage this disenssion. 
meteorologist, or physician, or anything but a 
boy. This town is stupid, and, papa, I want to 
go to some summer resort," 

“And pay four or five dollars a day 
uncomfortable,”’ said Alec, 

“You're what Mr. Lincoln would hay 
an ‘interruption,’’? Rose 
flash in her black eyes. “When I've been cooped 
up in a boarding-school for four years, it seems 
as if I might be allowed a fresh breath or two.” 

“From a boarding-school to one of those fash- 
fonable summer places is to go from one coop to 


she exclaimed. 
of gymnastics? 


said 
“When did you 
‘on can so confi- 
the world?” 


ge of air, the get- 
a decently-ventilated 








allow papa and 
You are not a 


for being 


e@ called 
said to him, with a 


another.” nage? Why don’t] lot of t 
6 somebody advise somethi: hy don't youl iewalq ee et bomnet-tray, a parasol-tray, and a| little kitten, now dead, on the t heap. 
he ees you eould leave papa and help, Alec? Your father pal a ee one you | jewel-drawer—in the largest trunk, you under-| “J didn’t know whose kitten ie. as : Leaand 
, matter. Papa, I should like to| tect us and extrlcdte' uke Tell te Hen vhs SAN 20 you'll have to lift the top trunk off. But aoe “or mabby I wouldn't ’a’ doneit. Git 
jot in you;” and he eyed the poor dog surllly, 


go to Newport,"’ 


Pp 


Aunt Clarissa. 
“ a 
Ana overlooking the back yard!" added 


“why, 
Jenn. 

“‘A bed and that lounge!” said Rose. 
never sleep on that narrow affair. 
as though I was in a 
take a tight-ro 
bling off.”” 

“And just one washbow! and one mi: 

e 

all three of us!”’ said Jenn, Br 
“Not & closet or a shelf! that’, 
at, said Aunt Clarissa. “What are we to do 
with all our dresses and things? That greva- 
dine of mine ought, by good rights, to be out of 
that Saratoga this minute. And I don’t see any 
piass where we can put all our trunks,”’ 

ere was a rap at the door. Aunt Clart: 

s San, 
crowded around the girls to open it, forcing Rone 
to retreat and hug the bureau. - 

a The visitor was Alec. “I say,’ he burst out, 
gee 8 soning in my room fora fellow to sleep 

* cot, sagged in the middle like a tr 

Why,” he interrupted, ‘ Ue 
People are going to keep hi 
“Yes, but walk in,” 
Clarissa, 

“To my parlor, 
would be difficult 


we shall smother to death here!” said 


“Tcould 
I should feel 
strait-jacket. It would 
pe performer to keep from tum- 


8 what I look 


louse in this bird-cage?” 
said hospitable Aunt 


said the spider to the fly.’ 

" for me to get in,” said Al 
‘and if I should walk in, how should I get out 
again, unless there is a fire-escapo?”’ 

Alec, nevertheless, stepped in; but hardly had 
he done go when the trunks were brought up by | I: 
two porters,—four large trunks le 
one, 

“‘Where’ll you have the trunks?” 


ec, 
dl 


e had been looking forward to the time when | two or more bodies occupy the same space at the 
e should have his daughter at home to keep his | same time,” said Alec. 


“IT wouldn’t consent to Rosie's going away if | interposed 
everything here that any reasonable person onght | about the room. 


which she can amuse herself,—row-boats and | wasn’t for this monstrous slop-jar. 
sail- boats, and four carriages, and a saddle- | go somewhere else?" 


music and painting, and she can go bathing |set in the middle of the room for our skirts to 
whenever she wants to; and as for this house, |dip into, and for us to stumble over.”” 


I wouldn’t let her run|spiration, ‘the jar could stand in the hall. 
isn't likely anybody would want to steal it. 


“It is for papa to say if I may have a trip to| the landlord thinks it would be in danger, I'll 
hire a policenmn to stand guard over it.” 


papa did say. She might have three weeks at{out in the hall,” said Jenn, ‘and beside, we 
Newport, “provided,”’ he said, ‘‘your Aunt Clar- | couldu’t get to the trunk if it stood up there be- 
tween the stand and bureau. 


“That will be nice,” said Rose, brightly ; ‘‘and | trunks might be placed here in the middle of the 
mayn't I invite Jenn to go? It will be a treat | floor.” 


asked Rose. 
ber that Iam not made of money. Alec had | the other two sit in the middle of the bed.” 


“I'm willing to goand see that they are safe at | peaked-roofed Saratoga, and a flat-topped Lon- 
their journey’s end,” said Alec, “but you won't | don trunk. 






He might bring along a whe 
your two down here when yi 


she'd get out her grenadine; 
occupy the one y: 
by washstand, bu 


Apartments, and no! 
Think of your elegant boudoir, 
room, dressing-room, bath- 
all joining. 
your bedroom. 
‘you don’t say all you] clover.” 


was Aunt Clari 


It] get out the things you wa 
dions waiting up in this corner, 


tup lace barb, needed for 
, And Alec’s little | the trunks in Alec's ro 


asked one | against that door-lintel,’ 
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“Not till somebody will tell me how to make 


“The trunks might stand in the hall,’ sug- 


“That wouldn’t be safe, ma’am,” the porter 


“Teall this a conundrum,” said Alec, looking 
“One trank might stand up 


ere, between the bureau and washstand, if it 
Couldn't it 


“Yes,” said Roxe, snubbingly, “it might be 


“Pll tell you,” said Alec, with a flash of in- 
It 
It 


“Of course we couldn't use the jar if it was 
Now, two of the 


“But how could we ever get around to dress?” 
“Oh, we'll have to dress one ata time, while 


Then she ordered the porter to bring in a 


The ingoing of these sent Alec to a seat on the 
window-sill, Rose to one in the centre of the bed, 
while Aunt Clarissa squeezed herself into one 
corner, and Jenn herself into another, each gath- 
ering close her skirts, after the manner of peo- 
ple in blindman’s buff. 
“What shall we do with the other trunks?’ 
asked the porter from the hall. 
“They'll have to be put in Alec’s room, I sup- 
pose,’’ said Jenn. 
Alec looked aghast. ‘What! and have you 
women trotting up the length of that hall every 
time you want a hairpin or a handkerchief?” 
“You and Ican do the going between,” said 
Rose. 
“Oh, that will be joyful!’ said Alec. 
All three of the ladies lifted up their voices to 


persuade Alec's consent. But wi 
4 . pas found tl 





They looked at their watches, 
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square one, you'll find a white paper box, tied 
with a shoe-string. You untie it, of course, and 


i 
| 
' barb is in the largest of those two little boxes.” 


in the box you'll find two little boxes. Well, the 


Alec invoked his patience, and then went 


i tramping up the hall. 


The three cooped women waited and waited. 
they fidgeted, 
‘awned, wondered, and then subsided into si- 


y 
At length Alec came back, looking very 


lence. 


\ 
; red and warm. 


“That's right,” said Aunt Clarissa. ‘You 
make a8 capital errand-boy; and now I want 
you to do me one more favor. I want yon to 
bring me my frizettes. They're in Jenny's 
trank,—that’s the smaller, aud they're in a bine 
box that’s under all the trays. You lift the tray 
right out, you understand, and they’re in the 
largest of the little boxes.”’ 

“In the biggest of the little boxes, and in the 
littlest of the big trunks, under the top tray, on 
the left hand of the down centre,’" said Alec; 
and then he went up the hall again. 

“He stays Jonger than he did before,’ said 
Rose, after a period of waiting. 

“And ma hasn’t begun dressing yet. What 
honr will it be when we are all ready for sup- 
per?” said Jenny. “I believe I was never so 
hungry in my life. I hear Alec coming now.” 
He directly appeared at the door, holding a 
frizette, like a nosegay, in each hand. 

“Come in,” Rose said to him, ‘tand get what 
you want out of your trunk.’” 

“Not if the court knows herself,’’ said Alec. 
“I don’t mean to tackle that trunk. When] 
need to change a vest, or a necktie, or anything, 
Tl go to the shops and buy it.” 

“Well, now, I have everything I need, ex- 
cept my satin sash,” said Aunt Clarissa. ‘Won't 
you just get that for me, please, dear Alec?” 

“Now, look here,” said Alec, ‘‘if I’ve got to 
be gratuitous waiting-maid to you three people, 
to rummage trunks and boxes, ad insinitum, V1] 
—I'll—take a sleeping-car to-night on the West- 
ern express.” 

“TI wish I conld do it,”’ said Aunt Clarissa. 

“I wish I could,” said Jenny. 

“I wish I could,” said Rose, disconsolately. 

“Then let's do it,’ snid Alec. 

Everybody started at the happy suggestion, 
and all became bright as birds after a rain. 

At ten, that evening, they were on their way 


back to Cleveland x 














ecan put one on top of the other,” 

) id 

Engineer Jenny, “and that small one we ae 

in our room, on top of the Londoner,” 
“But that small one’s my trank,”” sai 

. nok,” ga 

in earnest protest, g Fone 
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HAGGERTY’s LITTLE GIRL, 
20 Rotel: O my poor little Rose!" 
© shrill cry brought more than one ha 
face to the windows above and below. “Onl Pat 





“I know it is, but that's the onl; : 

age the matter, Alec, don’t you Tear saidinie 
cousin Jenn. “During the day, we'll have to 
be in our trunks, and so we shall have to set the 
little one on the lounge, and put it back on the 
_pasenss at night, and we women couldn't lift 

y of the trunks 

folsieen oe ue the little one off and on; 
“Catch me!’ said Alec. 
porter to keep in this hall 
when one of you wants to 





“T’ll go ont and hire a 
to shoulder a trunk 
change your cuffs, 
elbarrow, and wheel 
I want to dress, and 
‘OU are toiletting,”” 
e, Aunt Clarissa said 
£0 she hastened to 
‘ard of vacant floor, bounded 
fe reau and trunks, 

‘Just think, Rose,”’ said Jenn from her corner, 
‘of your house in Cleveland, with its twenty-one 
body there but the servants, 
with sleeping- 
1 room and wardrobe, 
If this room was only as large as 
» We might consider ourselves in 


my trunk to my room when 


When the porters had gon 


“If it was only as large as her dressing-room!”’ 
issa's emendation, 

“Now, ma," said Jenn, “you must hurry and 
nt to wear. It’s te- 
limb over and see yon, Rosie.”” ee 
Roxe did not reply. She felt very melancholy, 
Then Aunt Clarissa discovered that a certain 
her toilet, was in one of 
Om, 

“Alec can go and get it, instead of 
” Rose said. 






leaning 





Porter, wheeling a huge Saratoga into the door- 
way, imprisoning the four people, 

‘Why, why, why!” said Aunt Clarissa, in dis- 
ay. “How can we ever ma 


im fi 





ut the trunks,”? 


pay attention, Alec, 


buttoned up to the top. 


“Here's the key,” said Aunt Clarissa. 
and I'll tell you just wi 
You open the trunk, and you'll co: 


“Now 
‘here to 


ind it. 
me toa 


any of those trays; it’s ina square one, 


Tu the tray, which ig 





wi 
a! towards the dog, 


Haggerty’s Inme little Margaret eat 
ete nuserable tenement-house, salding See 
Bien her features convulsed with an agony of 

“Ha, ba, ha! Shake hi 
rough-looking man to the dog, almost as much a 
prate In appearance as his master, who encouraged 
Bh eoitake ibe Timp white kitten hanging lifelessly 
a ae Rose!’ sobbed the child, 

ngers harder, while tears like reat 
down the poor, Pinched little cheeke Omen 
away! take it away!" and down fell the child on the 
muddy sidewalk in a dead faint. 

“Hello!” said the man, a look of incredulity in 
his eyes, “can that little one play possum?” 
“Play Possain, ye haythen!” shouted Nance Par- 
sons, coming up the steps of a miserable cellar, 
wiping the suds from her red arms, “ye desarve to 
be hung for yer cold-blooded cruelty, That's lame 
Margaret, old Haggerty’s little girl, and hearen 
knows she hasn't much to make her happy, and now 
Ye've set the dog onto the only thing she bad to 
love, her poor little kitten! I'm thinkin’ it's killed 
her ye have, ye onhuman baste, Here, Margaret, 
ttle Margaret, poor little flower! just look at her 
white cheeks, now, will ye?” 

“How'd I know ‘twas her kitten?” growled the 
man, who had rescued the now Punting, dying little 
animal from the heavy jaws of his dog. 
“How'd ye know anything? or what d’ye care for 
anything but yer own wicked will?” cried the wo- 
man fiercely. “Ye had no Tight to take the life of 
even that, in wantonness, Ye've not one spark of 
feeling, your heart's dead an’ buried; be off wid ye. 
Poor little Margaret! see, the child’s coming to. 
Don’t let her git a sight of ye. I wouldn't want & 
little child's eyes to look at me as hers did at yes: 
I'd carry it to my dying day.” 

“Rose, Rose,” moaned the child, faintly. 
“Never inind, darlint, we'll find a nicer kitty for 
ye,” said the Irishwoman, in such tender accents 
that they might have melted the stoniest heart, while 
the man elunk ont of the way, his coarse features all 
aflame, his heavy brows gloomy, as he called his dog, 
and at the same moment threw the body of the poor 


im, Pompey!” shouted a 


» clasping her thin 





hile he gave ita 


Kick as if in showing his anget 
he wns wishing to punish himself 
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for his own ill-doing. The dog yelped, and looked 
up at him much in the way Haggerty’s little girl had 
done, which made his master shrug his heavy shoul- 
ders, and thrust his hands deeper in his trousers’ 
pocket, while he began to whistle. And if ever a 
whistle squnded as if it had caught cold, surely that 
whistle did, for it was as hoarse and uncertain as 
could be. 

Meantime, Nance Parsons, whose heart was as big 
as her whole body, had carried Haggerty’s little girl 
into the poor room that was her home. Nobody else 
loved the pale deformed little creature as she did, 
and it was for this reason: Naucy had just lost her 
little boy, sickly from its birth, and which had been 
Margaret’s pet and nursling. 

“Oh, give it to me, give it to me!" she would cry, 
patting her head out of the window at sound of the 
pinched little voice; and once in her arms, the 
wretched little sufferer would lic so still and seem- 
ingly comfortable that Nancy often said, looking off 
from her washing,— 

“Sure, it’s the angels’ gift ye have, for the pain 
aust leave the bit baby while it’s wid ye.” 

Then the baby died, and was carried away, and 
after that Nancy took Margaret to her heart, and 
the thin irregular features and the misshapen body 
were beautiful to her. 

“Niver mind, darlint,” said Nancy, soothingly, as 
she bent over the child; “I'll git ye another kitty, 
and ye shall call it Rose, and bless ye, ye won't 
know the difference after awhile.” 

“Yes, I will, I’ve loved Rose a whole year. I'll 
never want another!” sobbed the child. 

It was a hot afternoon, and the sun lay blindingly 
on Willow Court, and streamed in on poor little 
Margaret, who had cried herself sick. 

Nancy was gone home with her washing, and the 
children and the dogs were too warm to cry or 
bark. Margaret gazed listlessly from under the 
bandage of cold water which Nancy had bound on 
her throbbing temples. A knock sounded at the 
outer door. 

“Come in,” cried Margaret, faintly. Then she 
clasped her hands over her eyes, and gave a bitter 
cry, for whose face should she see but that of the 
man who had so wantonly destroyed poor Rose! 

Lying silent, she suddenly heard the piping voice 
of a little bird. 

When she looked up, there stood the man, a doll 
in one hand, and a bird-enge in the other. Pressing 
the doll into her grasp, he fished up from his pocket 
the prettiest little kitten that ever was seen,—much 
more beautiful than Rose,—and which looked at 
her with round yellow eyes, as soft and bright as 
sunshine. 

“Oh!” cried Margaret, with face all flushed, and 
holding her breath, as a package of candy came 
next. : 

“Thar, now, Won't (hat pay YOU Tur ter rtret ttre 
man. “There’s a little bird as'll sing from mornin’ 
till night, an' plenty of seed for it. When that's 
gone, I'll git some more. Now don’t you hold no 
hard feeling agin me, will yer?” 

Margaret looked her gratitude, and held out her 
hand in token of complete forgiveness; and when 
Nancy came home, she beheld such a transforma- 
tion as she had never expected to see, for the homely 
room was flooded with melody. 

Margaret.lay there, smiling, a doll nestled up to 
her heart, and a kitten purring at her shoulder; and 
if ever a bird sang a welcome, that bird on the 
homely little table near Margaret’s bed welcomed 
her with notes that made her think of other things 
beside this work-a-day world. 

‘And not less happy than they was the rough fel- 
low who, for once in his life, had made restitution 
for a wrong wantonly inflicted. Let us hope that it 
made him a better man. ALMA. 


—_—__+o—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
ATTACKING THE COLTS. 


It was an odd chance that took me to Texas. I 
had just got a job at “firing” on the Portland and 
Rochester Railroad, and was looking forward to 
nothing more nor less than being # railroad man, 
when one day in August I received a letter from 
Mr. Cammings, a lawyer, dated at Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

The letter was a short one, merely inquiring 
whether I had an uncle named Asa Lovejoy, and a 
cousin Charles Mills. “If so,” it said, “it will be 
well for you and your cousin Mills to come out here, 
bringing proofs of your identity and relationship to 
the Asa Lovejoy mentioned above.” 

I was quite a child when Uncle Asa went to Texas, 
and had almost forgotten him. His business had 
been raising horses, a drove of which he brought 
each year to Denver for sale. 

It was with some reluctance I gave up my employ- 
ment as fireman; but three days after receiving the 
letter, my cousin and I were on our way to Denver. 

Ten or twelve days previously, a negro boy named 
Jock, who lived with Mr. Lovejoy in Texas, had 
come through to Denver on horse-back, bringing 
Lovejoy’s bank-book,—which showed a balance in 
his favor at a Denver bank of upwards of eight 
thousand dollars,—and the following letter to Mr. 
Cummings,— 

“Jt is pretty certain that I am on my death-bed. 
I want my two nephews in Nashua, N. H., to have 
what I am leaving, and I wish you would see that 
they get it.” 

Then followed our names in full and some other 
facts relative to us. 

Jock, whom we found to be a sturdy black Ind of 
fifteen, or thereabouts, anid that Mr. Lovejoy had 
been kicked on the knee by a horse, and that a few 
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days after, erysipelas had showed itself about the 
bruise, causing his death. 

The money at Denver, Mr. Cummings assured us 
we should receive in due course of probate, pend- 
ing which he advised us to go down into Texas and 
see what property was there. We could then decide 
whether to continue uncle's business, or sell out. 

We took Mr. Cummings’ advice, and a few days 
later set off, with Jock, southward, across the plains, 
on horseback. 

Late the sixth day we forded Canadian River. At 
that point it was about four hundred yards wide, 
and had a swift current over sand and gravel bars. 
The south bank was a line of bluffs, at least a hun- 
dred feet in height. 

Jock led the way. Going up the bed of a gulch, 
between the bluffs, we came to a pair of bars in 
a hedge, and were then, Jock said, on Uncle Asa’'s 
ranch. But the house, or camp, was some three 
miles farther on, in a grove of ash, near the foot of 
an abrupt mountain, where there was a copious 
spring of water. 

‘The camp was about twenty feet in length, and 
built of ash logs, hewn squaro. It was a strong 
structure, provided with a heavy door, and loop- 
holes for rifles. But Jock said that the Indians had 
never molested them. 

At the camp we fonnd a Swede, named Rudiger 
(or Roger) Holpen, who had been in Uncle Asa's 
employ a number of years, and was now in charge 
of the place. 

Back, three or four iiles from the river, rose a 
range of steep, high mountains covered with pines 
and scrub; but between the mountains and the 
river-bluf_s there was a plain of good pasturage. 
Uncle Asa had chosen a stretch of fifteen miles or 
more of this tract, bounded on each end by a creek 
with stecp, sandy banks. 

These creeks came down from among the moun- 
tains. The Swede told us that the horses never 
crossed the creeks, and that they had never beaten 
back over the mountains. By fencing off the 
heads of five or six guiches, Uncle Asa had been 
able to secure an inclosed pasturage of forty-five or 
fifty square miles. 

But the drove of horses was what especially com- 
mended itself to ourattention. There were ronning 
on the range 2 hundred and eighty-nine colts and 
horses. Forty-seven of these were handsome mares, 
with the season's colts running beside them. 

There was also on the ranch a herd of about 
thirty cattle, kept for becf. 

‘When we had spent a day in looking over the 
property, Charley said,— 

“I think we will stay,—one year, at least.” 

As I was of the same mind, we began life as 
frontiersmen on Canadian River. 

‘We had been there about three weeks, when one 


Ha patti 


| perereeetewgyy sete —tt 
of sweet potatoes and beefstenk, Jock came inand 


said that one of the little colts was missing. 

It was Jock’s business to ride over the range every 
morning, before breakfast, and count the horses, 
That morning he had found the drove out about 
five miles, near the foot of the hills. The “whinny- 
ing” of the mare had attracted his attention long 
before he had core up with the drove. 

The Swede thought the colt might have tumbled 
over the bluffs, somewhere along the river or the 
creeks. The vision of very young colts seems often 
to be defective. Or the little fellow might have 
been kicked, or run over, by the other horses. 
After breakfast we saddled our horses and rode 
round the west end of the pasture, following the 
river and then going to the “slew,” where the 
horses drank when out at the far end of the range. 
This “slew” was a spring-hole, in a hollow, up 
near the foot of a mountain. The grass and flags 
grew very rank and tall here, and there were thick 
clumps of bushes, resembling elders, all about this 
water-hole and along the run below. 

Back, twenty or thirty yards from the place 
where the horses went down to drink, Uncle Asa 
had placed a salt-trough, so that the animals could 
take salt at will. 

The trough was dug out of a log, and was near 
thirty feet long. It had a bushel or more of salt in 
it; and to keep the rain out of it, » shed had been 
puilt, ten or twelve feet high, open in front. 

‘The ends and back side of the shed were boarded 
up, but in one place, on the back side, the slabs had 
got knocked off, leaving a hole opening into the 
thick bushes and high, dank grass in the rear. 

We rode into the hollow, where we could see the 
shed and the “slew,” then continued on along the 
foot of the hills. It was four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon when we got back to camp, having seen 
nothing of the missing colt. The mare followed us 
in, whinnying for her foal. 

‘The loss of a colt is not an uncommon occurrence, 
and the matter did not trouble us. But two morn- 
ings Inter, Jock reported another colt gone; and 
then the Swede said that, some time in the night, 
he had been roused by hearing the horses come 
running up from tho range, and that they snorted 
as if from fright. 

‘Thirty or forty of them were among the trees 
about the camp that morning, and we noticed that 
one of these stood moping in the shade, as if sick. 

‘Mills went out where the animal was standing. 
A moment later he called to me. 

“Look at that colt’s back!” he exclaimed, as I 
came up. 

It was a handsome black three-year-old colt; but 
all along its back and rump there were raw, ugly 
wounds from which the blood had flowed and was 
still dropping down its sides. 

“That colt’s been lassoed and thrown down on his 
back, among stones or stubs,” said Mills. 
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It looked ns if it might have been so, and we felt 
afraid there might be horse-thieves about. 

Immediately after breakfast, Mills and I set off to 
ride round the range again, taking Jock with us, 
and carrying our rifles. 

Going along by the river, we kept on to the bound- 
ary creek, then rode up to the “slew,” to see whether 
the water still held out. 

The morning had been quite hot, and on riding 
into the hollow, we pulled up for ten or fifteen 
ininutes in the shade of the bushes, to let the horses 
breathe and cool before drinking: They then drank, 
and Mills, who had remounted a little sooner than 
I, started toward the salt-trough. 

As he came up under the shed, his horse started 
slightly and shied off. 

“He's afraid of this rig,” Mills said. 

It was one of the horses we had ridden down from 
Denver, and the animal was not used to the place. 
Charley touched him with the spur; and with that 
he came round again, then walked under the shed, 
up to the trough, and took salt greedily. 

I had mounted, and was sitting twenty or thirty 
yards away, when suddenly, without the least noise 
or warning, a large spotted animal leaped through 
the hole in the back side of the shed and fastened 
itself, with a fierce growl, on the horse’s neck and 
shoulders. 

‘The horse plunged backward and wheeled, utter- 
ing a squeal of pain and fright that might have 
been heard two miles. 

As it wheeled, it threw Mills headlong on the 
ground, and his gun flew a dozen yards out of his 
hands. He jumped up, but fell again after running 
a few steps, the breath having been completely 
knocked out of him. 

Meantime, my horse was rearing and plunging, 
trying his best to run, and Jock had been thrown 
off and his horse was galloping away, tail up and 
stirrups flying. 

The hideous cries made by the horse, together 
with the growling of the savage animal on his shoul- 
ders, as they went crashing through the bushes, 
were really appalling. The ferocious brate kept his 
hold despite the horse's frantic plunging. 

‘They went headlong through the “slew,” through 
bushes and vines, rushes and mud; then half-way 
up the opposite bank of the gully, when the horse 
fell and both rolled over down among the brush 


again. 

I caught but glimpses of the straggle, for I had as 
much as I could do to master my own horse, and as 
soon as I could dismount, I bade Jock hold him and 
ran to see if Mills was much hurt. I found he had 
so far recovered his breath that he could stand, but 
he was bleeding profusely at the nose. 

At that moment, the horse, with the animal still 
hanging to ita shoulders, went crashing through the 
Gacking my carving, fiver Betae PNpas I tue or 
the creature, but think I hit the horse instead, for 
both fell and went tumbling over each other. 
Before I could pick up Mills’ gun, however, the 
horse was up again and going off across the plain. 
It had broken loose from its assailant in that last 
fall; but the beast was bounding along after him. 
I now saw that it was an animal that the settlers 
afterward told me was called by them a leopard. 
It is not the same as the African leopard, bat is a 
more dangerous beast to deal with. It is probably 
called a leopard because of the oval spots along the 
back and sides. The spots are ring-shaped, black at 
the centre. The ground color is yellowish on the 
sides and back shading into white underneath. 

I fired at it as it ran, and either from this, or find- 
ing it could not catch the horse, it turned and made 
for the bushes at some distance above us. Charley 
went to the “slew” to try to atop the bleeding at hie 
nose. Hearing the animal growling in the bushes 
where it had sought cover, I fired several shots into 
them, but did not care to venture near. At length, 
fearing Charley would bleed to death, I took him 
behind me on my horse and started for camp. Jock 
ran behind us. 

About half a mile out, on the plain, we came upon 
Charley's horse. The leopard had torn or bitten off 
several large veins of its neck, causing it to lose so 
much blood that, after running a little way, it had 
fallen. To end the poor creature's misery, I shot it 
where it lay, and then took off the saddle. 


periment of cording his arm, just above the elbow, 
to stop the hemorrhage in his nose; and either from 
this, or some other cause, it ceased before we arrived 
at the camp. 

troubled by any such creature. 


horse had come in. 
After dinner, we saddled fresh horses and again 


with us. 


the carcass of the horse. 
partly eaten. 
Not far off, there was a patch of tall, rank grass. 


the grass, watching us. 





bolting. 





Going on, Charley bethought himself of the ex- 


‘The Swede said that theythad never before been 
He had no idea 
what it was. While we were talking about it, Jock’s 


set off, all of us determined now to hunt down the 
beast. Holpen had a greyhound, which he kept to 
hunt jack rabbits with, and we took the hound 


An hour's ride brought us to where we had left 
To our surprise it was 
gone. But after searching about for a few minutes, 
Jock found it, sixty or seventy yards from where I 
had shot the animal, lying in an old buffalo “wal- 
low,” covered over with sticks and dirt. It was 


Hearing a slight noise there, as Jock stirred the 
carcass, I turned and saw the leopard crouched in 


The horses saw or smelled him at the same in- 
stant, and we had a sharp tussle to keep them from 


At length, going back fifteen or twenty rods, we 
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left the horses with Jock and the Swede to hold 
them, and then Mills and I moved up nearer on foot, 
holding our carbines cocked ready to shoot. 

The hound was playing up round the grass patch, 
and, to my surprise, the leopard, instead of resent- 
ing this, came out and put his head down on one side 
and rolled over on the ground, extending his paws 
playfully to the dog, as if inviting him to a frolic. 
Having gorged itself on horse-flesh, the beast seemed 
in a state of great good-nature. 

Mills called the hound back, and then, going a 
few steps nearer, got down on one knee and fired at 
the leopard, as it lay on the ground with its head 
down watching us. 

At the report, the creature uttered a loud yelp 
and made a dash toward us. Mills ran back, to 
give me a fair chance at him. 

I had goo: aim and meant to wait till the animal 
came within fifteen or twenty yards. But the brute 
suddenly tarned tail and ran for the hollow where 
the “slew” was. 

‘We gave chase at full run, Holpen with us, and 
coming to the gully about a hundred yards below 
the spring, we all three fired at the beast, one after 
the other, as he went up the opposite side. . 

It was at pretty short range, and as it proved we 
allhit. But the animal ran on, up the bank, and 
went out of sight beyond it. 

On crossing over, however, we espied the leopard 
again, stretched at length, not more than a hundred 
yards farther on. Another shot from Mills’ carbine 
finished him. After all he had not made so sinart a 
fight as we had expected he would. 

The skin of this beast had beantiful lustrous tints. 
It was considerably larger than the largest New- 
foundland or St. Bernard dog's; and of its great 
strength, some idea can be gained from the distance 
it dragged the body of the horse. 

After eating its fill, it appears to have covered up 
the remainder of the carcass, and then lain down in 
the grass hard by, to watch it. 





——_—_+0)—--—- 
For the Companion. 
DOWN THE POTOMAC. 


“Come, Gypsy; come, Topsy; come, Dimple; the 
carriage is here.” And Topsy, in the shape of a ro- 
tund little lady of fourteen, and Gypsy, in the shape 
of an older and more demure maiden, and Dimple, 
a wonderful rat-terrier, all tamble in, and are driven 
to the wharf. 

Everybody is in high spirits. Cares and vexations 
are all left behind. Papa has just beard of losses 
and crosses, but no matter, they must be seen to 
when we return. 

‘The hot weather has told upon us, and we are go- 
ing to gather health from the salt sea; so we board 
fitftc r..ang...Dimole gits by and. 
to inspect state-rooms, and then to watch the pas- 
sengers as they come on board. 

It is not long before we start. The two girls are 
impatient to be gone. They have never seen the 
beauties of the banks of the Potomac, made classic 
by the fact that Washington, the great and good, 
lived, and moved, and had his being there. 

The sail at the commencement is very pleasant. 
‘We pass the arsenal, whose beautiful green banks 
slope down to the water's edge, and from the foliage, 
growing luxariantly, peep out the brightly-painted 
houses that belong to the officers. 

Sometimes a group of ladies and children, in their 
cool white dresses, give life and character to the 
scene. Hearing a laugh in the cabin, we go in to 
gee Dimple gravely walking on bis hind feet, his 
fore paws in the air, simply, it would seem, for the 
amusement of the strangers there assembled. 

‘At sight of us, he begins to go through bis daily 
exercises, to our surprise; for, though Dimple is one 
of the cleverest dogs alive, I have never known him 
to show off his tricks unless compelled to do so. 

Beautifally blue is the water, beautifully blue is 
the sky, while on either side, the low bluffs, the green 
grnas, the overarching trees, here and there a pretty 
farm-house, looking so lonely, yet so picturesque in 
its loneliness, call forth many an exclamation of 
delight. 

And now we pass the navy-yard; further on, Fort 
Foote, where the old gun, visible on the heights, 
surmounted by a flag. give notice of sunrise and 
sunset. For all it looks so picturesque up there, it 
can hardly be a very lively place to live in. 

Fort after fort, several landing-places leading to 
summer resorts, are passed. Gradually the twilight 
comes on. Dimple amuses us by a new feat. There 
is a ladder of rope leading to some place above 
through a round hole in the awning. Up this, 
round by round, slowly, methedically, goes Dimple, 
and the performance is really funny enough to set 
his nenrest friends off in almost convulsive laughter. 

Presently the moon is up, and the long avenue of 
white foam, following the wake of our ship, changes 
to purple, and gold, and silver, and we look out 
from onr little ronnd table, at supper, where we are 
discussing spots, and crabs, and chicken, on the 
lovely, peaceful river, and think we have never en- 
joyed so exquisite an evening. 

Not much sleep that night. The girls, who are 
in the next state-room, are continually at the win- 
dow, and their exclamations at the beauty of the 
. | scene provoke me to rap and remind them that they 
are not the only persons on board. 

«O papa, come out nad see how eplendid! © papa, 
we've been up for hours, and the deck is washed, 
and the fort is in sight, and everything is jurt 
lovely.” 





The Rip-Raps. 
“What is that rather nice-looking little place, like 
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a big diamond in the sea, it glistens 80?” queries 
Topsy, pointing with her parasol. 

“That's Rip-Raps, ma’am. Ye heard of it, 
likely, during the war.” 

“No,” says Topsy, “I’m not old enough for 
that.”” 

“Well, miss, it's a great place for a little one. 
Prisoners use to be put there, and a dismaller 


THE YOUTH’S. COMPANION. 


ed upon the skill of the fisher whether or not it 
was safely landed on shore. 

Topsy and Gypsy were both wild to go crab- 
bing, so I went in and bought some meat of the 
cook, and let them try their luck. They fished 
for an hour, and caught a dozen crabs apiece. 

Fortress Monroe is named after President Mon- 
roe; it has an armament of four hundred guns, 





THE COW TEAM. 


quarters one wouldn't wish to have,” says the 
colored man, who gives us the information. 

“Ther's been millions sunk thar. It's jest 
made by throwin’ down rocks in the channel 
brought from the Maryland shore, ‘cross the 
Chesapeake. It’s built of solid granite an’ iron, 
and thar’s all the port-boles, with never a gun 
to’em.” 

“Anybody live there?” asks rome one. 

“Nobody but an old watchman and his dog, 
go they say. Sometimes visitors goes there from 
the fortress.” 

“Do see those little houses out there.” 

“Them’s lighthouses, miss. Don’t you see 
the wood stored away underneath on the scaffold- 
ing just over the water? That’s the lighterman’s 


cellar, and there's his boat slung just on the! 


other side.” 


“It's for all the world like a toy house,”’ said | 


Trepsendil folret Moti Bok tited of it,” said the 
porter, smiling. 
Fortress Monroe. 

“Why do they call it a fortress?” asked Gypsy. 
“Don't fortress mean a fortified city?” 

To this question I could make no reply. It is 
called Fortress Monroe, as well as old Fort Com- 
fort, and it is nota fortified city. Standing as 
it does on the river, however, it makes a very 
imposing appearance. 

The ramparts, green from top to the bottom, 
the shining muzzles of the guns, the long front 
of the Hygiean Hotel, whose proprietor greeted 
us, and whose pleasant face would have prompt- 
ed us to go to the hotel if we had not already had 
quarters prepared for us, the wharf, around 
which flitted fishing vessels of all sizes, and on 
which stood expectant friends, formed, alto- 
gether, a picture as novel as it was pleasing. 

As we moved up from the long wharf, we saw 
a variety of teams, one of which I sketch for 
you. Itixasmall cart, drawn by a meek-look- 
ing cow, on which sometimes the driver sits, ap- 
parently quite at ease, an immense palmetto 
straw hat on his head. 

The cart was probably an inspiration of the 
owner's brain, for I never saw anything like it 
in any country. Another, quite as unique, was 
drawn by the tiniest ox I ever beheld, and ox 
teams of this sort are very common. Some- 
times a whole family of blacks, mother, father, 
children, and a load of watermelons, are packed 
upon one of these vehicles, and the combination 
is very Indicrous. 

The grounds inside the fort are very exten- 
sive, ‘Topsy and Gypsy never mixsed a guard 
Monnt ora parade, one coming off at nine in the 
morning, the other at seven in the evening. The 
walk upon the ramparts was always delizhtful, 
giving, as it did, a view of the ocean. dotted with 
sails, and shining in the morning san. 

Did you ever go crabbing? 

“What in the world are those children all do- 
ing?” asked Topsy, as we drew near the slip 
leading from the hotel. 

“Crabbing,” was the answer: and we went 
and looked over. There were a dozen children, 
from six to twelve years of age. Each of them 
held a line, attached to the other end of which 
was a piece of raw meat. 

No sooner was it comfortably settled in the 
water than the crab caught hold, and it depend- 








- and was originally named Royal Comfort by the 
| colonists in 1607, since which time there has been 


T. H. 0. M. 
ges 
“FUTURES.” 

Several of the treasurers of cotton manafac- 
turing companies in Fall River, Mass., have be- 
come defaulters by speculating in “futures.” 
This is a very common form of speculating, 
that may be described in brief as the buying 
or selling of articles for future delivery. The 
speculation may be in any article, euch, for in- 
stance, as cotton, grain, petroleum, or corpora- 
tion stocks. 

This is the way it is done. Suppose, in the 
month of March, 1880, wheat of a certain grade 
sells in Chicago at one dollar a bushel. The in- 
dications at that time show that the wheat har 


a fort in the place. 


vest should fulfil its promise, the price of wheat 
will decline largely as soon as the harvest is 
gathered. Basing their calculations on the pros- 
pect of a full crop, some men would agree to 
sell and others to buy a given quantity of wheat 
fora certain amount,—say ninety cents, to be 
delivered in July or August. That would be ten 


Dealing in futures is sometimes legitimate. 
To illustrate: Here isa cotton-mill which has an 
ample supply of raw material for two months, 
but in November it will need more. The direct- 
ors believe that business is to revive, and that in 
November ‘‘cash’’ or ‘‘spot’’ cotton, will sell for 
a higher price than it can now be bought for 
delivery in November. 

In that ease they will save money for the own- 

ers by buying ‘‘futures.”” To be sure, they run 
arisk. Cotton may decline instead of advanc- 
ing, and in that case they will lose. Yet it is 
their duty, in looking out for the interests of the 
stockholders, to use their best judgment, and to 
buy when the market seems to them most fa- 
vorable. 
The Fall River treasurers who became de- 
faulters were not guilty because they bought 
“futures,"’ but because they speculated on their 
own account with the money placed in their 
keeping that belonged to other people. 

In nine cases out of ten, dealing in futures is 
simply gambling. The buyers and sellers do not 
base the prices they take and give on any knowl- 
edge of the causes that may make prices higher 
or lower; nor do they have the goods to deliver 
if they are sellers, or need them for any purpose 
if they are buyers. They merely bet upon a 
future price. And if betting is evil in any case, 
80 are all purely speculative dealings iu futures. 
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BETTER OR WORSE. 


Ina mana bit the better 

For hie hoard of golden gains, 

For his acres and his palace, 

If his heart be cold and callous— 
Isa man a bit the better? 

Isa mana bit the worse 

For a brow with marks of care, 

‘Though he claims no lordly rental, 

If his heart be kind and gentle— 
Isa man a bit the worse? 


ee ee 
ALPINE CLIMBING. 

Not a year passes without the occurrence of 
frightful accidents to adventurous men who find 
pleasure in climbing the precipitous and snow- 
clad peaks of the Alps. A false step at a criti- 
cal point sends an unfortunate climber over a 
precipice to meet death in the valley below. 

The enddest event of the present year is the 
loss of the life of a brilliant young American, a 
physician of Boston. He was an expert climber, 
who had been several times through the Alps, 


cy. ad ost difficult 
yest. of the summer. of 1880 wi Be HS a Bae eet ascended some of the m eu 


The fatal result came because he was over- 
confident of his powers. He climbed the Mat- 
terhorn, as a great many Alpine tourists had 
done before him. Not regarding the task as a 
particularly perilous one, he chafed under the 
restraint of the rope, with which, as is well 
known, mountaineers are connected in ascend- 





| cents lower than it was selling at the time the 
contract was made. This is what is enlled buy- 
ing and selling “‘futures."’ As time goes on, we 
will suppose that there is bad weather in 1880, 
which threatens the crops. Then the price of 
July futures would be raixed. The man who 
agrees to buy may sell again, transferring his 
purchase to another, and putting the profit in 
his own pocket. 

Again, should the weather improve, so also 
would the prospect of a good crop. Then the 
man who had sold July wheat at ninety cents 
would perhaps be able to buy at eighty-seven 
cents, and he would get a profit of three cents 
on each bushel. 

Of course, where there is a profit to one spec- 
ulator, there is a loss to another. The only per- 
sons who make money, whether wheat goes up 
or down, are the brokers, These men havea 
commission both for buying and for selling; 
and as the business is largely transacted on 
“margins,” they also receive interest on the 
money they lend. 

For example, a speculator wishes to buy ten 
thousand bushels of wheat. He giver the order 
toa broker, who charges him a price for doing 
the business. The xpeculator ix required to de- 
posit with the broker as security againat the 
broker's loss, a certain amount of money, saya 
per cent. of five cents a bushel for the one thou- 
sand bushels, or five hundred dollars in all, 
which would be called a “margin.” The broker 
lends the speculator the rest of the money, so 
that if the wheat ix one dollar a bushel. he lends 
him nine thonsand five hundred dollars. If the 
price of wheat goes down, the speculator must 
advance more margin, or be sold ont, and lose 
the whole ora portion of the money he has paid. 

When the sale is made, another commission 
is charged, so whether the speculation results in 
8 profit or a loss, the broker's two commissions 
and the interest on the amount he has loaned 
the specniator must be paid. In the one case 





they diminish the profits, and in the other they 
add to the loss. 





ing and descending the mountains. 

He gained the top of the peak. Then after de- 
scending part way, he insisted upon releasing 
himself. Not long after he vaulted over a pro- 
jecting rock, stumbled, and fell upon the snow 
beneath. Unfortunately the snow was frozen, 
and although he tried to stop himself with his 
elbows and almost succeeded, he continued to 
slip and was carried over the craggy precipice. 
His body was found two thousand feet below 
the spot from which he fell. 

Of course all accidents in the Alps are not 
fatal. We have before us, in the London Times, 
a thrilling account of an accident and almost 
miraculous escape by a Swiss porter, who was 
accompanying 8 German mountaineer in the 
ascent of the Schewhorns, Except in its results 
‘the story reminds one of the accident we have 
just narrated. 

The party had safely climbed to the summit 
and were returning. The porter of the party, 
having a weight of seventy pounds on his shoul- 
ders, had once made a false step, and insixted 
upon being untied from the rope, saying that he 
might slip again, and that he would endanger 
no life but his own. 

Shortly afterwards he again lost his footing. 
The party were at the moment upon a steep ice- 
slope. Gisler, which is the name of the porter, 
slid with frightful swiftness down towards 4 
crevasse forty feet deep and six feet wide. 
Being 4 man of powerful frame and great pres- 
ence of mind. he contrived, as he neared the 
awful chasm, to spring to his fect, bound across 
the crevasse, and gain a footing on the other 
ride. 

Notwithstanding the hazardous nature of Al- 
pine climbing, it is not likely to become a less 
popular pastime. In itself, if the danger attending 
it could be removed, it is one of the most exhil- 
arating and health-giving forms of exercise. It 
is a favorite vacation pastime for many of the 
most learned and profound thinkers of Europe. 





Those who practise mountaineering find that 
it trains their nerves and muscles, and restores 
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vigor to a wearied mind as no other exercise 
willdo. Prudence, steadiness and alertness re 
move a large part of the danger to climbers, 
The peril which remains gives excitement and 
imparts a zest to the pastime. 
For this reason there is a constant temptation 
to foolhardiness. There are many men who 
deein it brave to risk their lives in doing some 
rash act, which may be accomplished safely, but 
which is sure to cause their death if they fail 
It is this spirit of bravado which brings dis 
credit upon a sport which is highly usefal in its 
way, and as nnobjectionable in its aims and 
purposes as hunting or yachting. 
Professor Tyndall is a famous mountaineer. 
He has derived, so he asserts, vast benefit from 
his annual tours in the Alps. As he practises 
mountain climbing, it is proper and wise. As 
those practise it who tempt fate by rash ven. 
tures where failure is certain death, it is the 
height of folly. 
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“OLD PROBABILITIES.” 


Gen. Albert J. Myer, chief of the Signal Service 
Department, is jokingly known as the mysterious 
“Qld Probabilities,” whose prophecies in the morn- 
ing papers everybody consults before making their 
plans for the day. 

Gen. Myer, with half-a-dozen other scientific men, 
crossed the continent a year ago, to take observa. 
tions of the eclipse of the sun from the summit of 
Pike’s Peak. 

A female correspondent of a New York paper 
watched their preparations with breathless eager- 
ness. At last she proffered her request. “Could 
she go into their observatory and stand beside then 
during the eclipse?” 

Gen. Myer looked annoyed; then his eye twinkled. 
“On one condition, madam. That you do not speak 
for half an hour.” 

She accepted the offer with n gulp of determins- 
tion. At the end of five minutes nfter the com- 
mencement of the eclipse, a fluttering of skirts was 
heard. The Indy fled, and was not seen again. 

Gen. Myer ought to be able to manage one troub- 
lesome woman, as he has organized the most eff- 
cient and complex meteorological service in the 
world. To furnish the daily weather bulletin, which 
a boy reads with a glance of the eye, stations are 
maintained all over the United States. In each of 
these stations, seven times a day observations are 
made of the heat, weight and moisture of the air, 
the speed of the wind, the rainfall, the kind and 
speed of the clouds. These observations are sent to 
Washington. 

From all quarters of the globe, similar reports 
come in, to the number of one thousand forty-four 
daily. These furnish the material from which are 
made the warnings and predictions of the weather 
for each day. 

The men who make these observations do it some- 
times at the risk of health and life. A station was 
maintained on top of Pike’s Peak during a season #0 
inclement that prayers were offered in the churches 
below for the safety of the two officers. 

Frederick Meyer was sent on this service to the 
North Pole. He made daily observations for more 
than a year. He, with part of the crew, was desert- 
ed by the ship, and floated through the night and 
horror of an arctic winter on a floe of ice that was 
melting beneath them every hour. 

When found by the ship Tigress, “they were more 
like ghastly corpses than living men.” Yet through 
all this, the officer did not discontinue his work for 
one day. All honor to these heroes who do their 
duty when no man looks on. 


————_+er—___ 
OAKS FROM ACORNS. 


About fifty years ago, a Jewish gentleman of 
wealth entertained one day at dinner the leading 
men of his race in Philadelphia. The banquet was 
delightful, and the guests were in high good-humor. 

“Let us remember the poor and sick of our peo 
ple,” said one wealthy merchant, dropping & piece 
of gold into his goblet. It passed around the table 
and was full when it retarned. 

The host poured ont the glittering heap. “Well 
done!" he said; “I invite you all here this day 
year hence, if you will promise to remember the 
poor as nobly.’* 

The banqnet was repented and so was the con- 
tribution. Out of this petty beginning grew the 
great Hebrew Reneficinry Societies of Pennsylvania, 
which care for every needy member of the race in 
the State, and whose charities have amourted to 
millions, They still hold their annual dinner in 
memory of their beginning. 

Another instance of a great good growing out of 
anmall opportunity well improved, is the story of * 
Home for crippled and deformed children founile! 
by a pastor in France. 

‘An American lady visited it many years ago. and 
was much interested in this good man and bis work. 
After the Franco-Prussian war, she rend in a French 
paper that owing to the nniversal poverty, contr 
butions to this Home bad almoat ceased, and the 
house would soon be closed. 

She was herself a poor woman, and a helpless It- 
valid; but she wrote a simple account of the Home 
as she had seen it, and sent it to a leading magazine. 
‘The pathos of the story cansed it to be copied inte 





an English paper. It was read by n man of great 
benevolence and wealth, who visited the Home, 
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and at once took means of re-establishing it upon 
an enlarged and secure basis. 

“The words that I speak to-day,” says the Persian 
poet, “shall not the echoes come back to me here- 
after from every corner of the world?” 


—+0r - 
TRIUMPH OF QUININE. 

No medicine, doubtless, is so much used in this 
country as quinine.’ It is employed as a tonic for 
weak stomachs, for reducing the heat of fevers, and 
as a powerful antiseptic in arresting putrefaction. 
But its chief use is in intermittent fevers (fever and 
ngue), the scourge of the West and South, against 
which it is well-nigh a specific; and yet, no one can 
tell the secret of its action. So general a necessity 
is it that Congress has at length repealed the duty 
on it, the American Medical Association unani- 
moasly arging it. 

Quinine is the active element of Peruvian bark, 
the crude powder having been used until about forty 
yearsago, The trees, evergreens,—there are some 
thirty species,—are natives only of Pera, and are 
confined to the eastern slope of the Cordillerns; 
though they have been successfully introduced into 
India, St. Helena, and some of the Dutch posses- 
sions. 

The virtues of the bark were discovered by the 
Spaniards about a century after their conquest of 
Peru, the Countess of Cinchon, wife of the Viceroy, 
having been cured by it; who also carried it with 
her to Europe, and from whom is derived its pres- 
ent medical name—cinchona. 

It was long known as “Jesuit’s bark,” the count- 
ess having transferred its patronage to the Jesuits. 
But it secured general recognition only after the 
struggle of a century, the medical profession and 
the Protestants having bitterly opposed it. 

As, however, it showed its virtue against the dead- 
ly malaria of the Pontine marshes, Pope Innocent 
X. backed up with a bull the recommendation of it 
by the Italian physicians; and in England the great 
Sydenham fought bravely for itsclaims. Theaction 
of Congress makes its triumph complete. 

oo tS ig 
A POWDERED WIG AND A BLACK 
COAT. 

Those are words for everyday use which the Mas- 
ter uttered: “Judge not according to appearances, 
but judge righteous judgment.” An incident in the 
life of John Marshall, the most eminent of our chief- 
justices, gives a good illustration of their meaning. 

One day, at the beginning of his professional life, 
Marshall was strolling through the streets of Rich- 
mond. Under his arm was his hat, from which he 
was eating cherries. He stopped in the porch of a 
hotel, exchanged a few pleasant words with the 
landlord, and passed on. 

An elderly gentleman from the country stood 
near. He had a case coming on before the Court of 
Appeals, and the landlord had advised him to em- 
ploy young Marshall to argue it. But the ald gen- 
tleman was so prejudiced by the young lawyer's 
languid air and slouchy appearance—he was dressed 
in a linen roundabout and short clothes—that he 
refused to engage him. 

Seeking advice from the clerk of the court, he was 
again referred to Marshall, and again declined to 
accept him as his counsel. Just then, Mr. V—,a 
venerable lawyer, entered the court-room. His 
powdered wig and black dress-coat, aided by his 
dignified demeanor, so impressed the old gentleman 
that he at once retained him. The first case was 
called, and Mr. V—— and Mr. Marshall each ad- 
dressed the court. 

The old gentleman saw his mistake, for Mr. V-— 
was far inferior to the young lawyer. At the close 
of the argument, he introduced himself to Marshall, 
and frankly stated what he had done, and why he 
did it. He regretted his error, but did not know 
how to remedy it. 

He had come to the city with one hundred dollars 
to fee a lawyer, and that he had paid to Mr V—. 
He had but five dollars left, which, if Marshall 
would accept, he would give him for assisting in the 
case. 

Marshall, with a hearty laugh, accepted the offer, 
and uttered a sly witticism at the imposing influence 
of a powdered wig and a black coat. 

SS 
A SHY SCHOLAR. 

It is hard to understand how Nathaniel Hawthorne 
succeeded in performing his duties at the Custom 
House in Salem and in the Consulship at Liverpool, 
for he was so shy and timid that he rarely went into 
society, except on compulsion. Mr. A. Bronson 
Alcott gives an amusing account of his social habits 
at Concord. When he removed to Concord, Mr. 
Alcott expected great personal enjoyment from his 
society. 

He was an immediate neighbor for several years, 
but during this period Hawthorne was only enticed 
into Mr. Alcott’s house on two occasions. In both 
cases he remained only a few minutes and then ex- 
cused himself. Once he alleged that his nerves were 
disturbed by the loud ticking of n clock; and the 
second time the heat of a stove gave hima headache, 
Mr. Alcott tried in many ways to overcome this shy- 
ness, but Hawthorne was incorrigible, and could not 
be drawn froin his retiring ways. 


+o 


TIMID CROCODILES. 

An Englishman, whose long services in India 

made him familiar with tho habits of wild crea- 

tures, says the crocodiles of the M pre rivers are 

timid and rarely attack people. The fishermen pay 
no attention to them. 








‘They say that if they come upon a crocodile while 
engaged in their fishing, which is done by netting 
and therefore requires wading, he will skulk at the 
bottom. Even if it is handled, it will not move, ap- 
parently believing that thereby it escapes observa- 
tion. 

The Englishman says that he has seen several 
professional divers dive again and again in water 
twelve feet deep and bring to the surface by the tail 
a crocodile he had wounded. 

The creature, seven feet long, was not crippled, 
but seemed overcome with fear. When dragged 
near a rock, where the Englishman stood with a 
rope, ready to secure it, then it turned and snapped 
at the man pulling its tail. Assoon as he let go, the 
crocodile sunk. After different divers, one by one, 
had brought it several times to the surface, it was 
killed by a shot. 

oes 


NATIONAL GREETINGS. 

The national differences in salutation are curious. 
Some savages rub noses, while others slap each oth- 
ers’ slioulders. One Eastern nation greets with a 
prostration extended along the ground; another 
contents itself with a lowly obeisance. A French- 
man, a German, an Italian, a Russian, a Spaniard, 
and an Englishman, all shake hands, ask after each 
other’s health, and take off hats. Bat the manner 
in which each does his “greeting” proclaims his na- 
tionality. 


The boyish embrace of the two young Italians 
who call each other pet names in diminutives and 
snperiatives, and who kiss each other’s faces, and 
throw their arms round each other’s shoulders, and 
altogether show as much effusiveness ax two Eng- 
lish xchool-girls; the careless nod of the Briton, 
with his greeting of “Well, old fellow, how are 
you?” the elaborate uncovering of a Frenchman, or, 
again, an Italian, before a lady, and his deferential 
bareheadedness until bexought to put on his hunt, 
and thus avoid taking cold; the automatic touch of 
the brim, which is all that some men at home ac- 
complish, while if you ree daylight between the hat 
and the head, that is the utinost you need expect; 
the graceful sweep of the Parisian grande dame, 
courtesying from her knees, and the abrupt bend 
from the waist, which is all that some women can 
do; the odd way in which the Germans fling their 
heads at you, as if they were balla, prevented from 
falling off by a pin, and the queer stiff “bob” of the 
court courtesy, which keeps all straight as a ramrod 
save the knees; how different they all are! 

Each method has its practices, each its admirers 
and detractors, custom and association rendering 
that beautiful to some which to others is ungraceful 
and absurd. 








—__+o___ 
NOT KNOWN. 

A public dinner occasion at Harvard when Mr. 
Everett was President of that University immor- 
talized a well-known pun in the tonst, “The name 
of our distinguished President—faime follows where 
Everett goes.”’ In one case, at lenst, Everett's fame 
did not follow fast enough to catch up with him. 
At some festive gathering in New York not longago 
one of the speakers told this amusing story of the 
great scholar and statesman: 


He was one of the passengers in a loaded stage 
running out of Concord. When they came to the 
cross-roads a young Indy came out and desired to go. 
There was noroom. Having arrived at an age that 
would make such an offer graceful and proper, he 
offered to take her on his knee. She thanked him 
and accepted. They conversed during the trip, and 
when he neared his destination he thought he would 
uatonish his fair burden by letting her know what 
distinguished knee had sustained her. He told her 
as modestly as he could that he was Mr. Everett— 
Edward Everett. 

“Uh!” said the aweet creature, “yon bel Be you 
one of them men from Salem?” 

She had never heard his name! It was the last 
time during life that le tried to impress a stranger 
by announcing his name. 


This ignorance of the eriinent men—especially 
literary men—illustrating the proverb abcut the 
“prophet in his own country,” is laughably com- 
mon. Going to visit Longfellow the other day, a 
friend inquired of a Cambridge car-driver where 
the poet lived. 

“What, Longfellow the grocer?” 

“No, Longfellow the poet.” 

“J dunno nothin’ about him.” 


ey ee ered 


MAJ. PITCAIRN’S PISTOLS. 


The New York Obdserrer tells the following inci- 
dent of the first shot fired in the American Revolu- 
tion: 

‘When Maj. Pitcairn gave to the British soldiers 
the first order to tire on the Americans at Lexing- 
tou, April 19, 1775, he at the same moment discharged 
one of his own pistols. That was the first shot in 
the Revolutionary War, and “it was heard around 
the world.” 

Those pistols were captured with the horse of Pit- 
cairn, and were given to Gen. Putnam, and inherit- 
ed by his grandson, John P. Putnam, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge, Washington County, N. Y., whose widow 
still survives and resides in the same place. Mrs. 
Putnam has now very kindly and appropriately pre- 
sented these famous and interesting weapons to the 
Lexington people, and they are deposited in the mu- 
seum of revolutionary relics at that place. 





ee eee, 
THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


The following scene, described by an exchange 
teaches a lesson in politeness: 


“T beg your pardon,” and witha smiloand a touch 
of his hat Harry Edmond handed to an old man, 
against whom he accidentally stumbled, the cane 
which he had knocked from his hand. “I hopo I 
did not hurt you. We wero playing too roughly.” 

“Not a bit! said the old man, cheerily.. “Boys 
will be boys, and it’s best they ‘should be. You 
didn’t harm me.” 

“Tam glad to hear ity” and lifting his hat again 
Harry turned to join his playmates with whom he 
had been frolicking at the time of the accident. 

“What do you raise your lat to that old fellow 
for?” asked “his companion, Charles Gray. “He's 
only Giles, the huckster.” 
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“That makes no difference,” said Harry. “The 
question is not whether he is a gentleman, but 
whether I am one.” 


—— +08 

KNEW HIS BUSINESS, AND DID IT. 

The world gains nothing by making game of a 
young beginner who is in earnest. By soberly going 
right ahead he soon gets the lead of those who joked 
him: 

Uncle Elisha Frink tells of a young lawyer bein 
put in road-surveyor in a back country town. He'd 
Just put out his shingle in the place, and not having 
anything to do, was appointed, partly in joke, prob- 
ably, and partly—as it wasn strictly legal proveed- 
ing—to see what he would do. 

‘he young man took the office, warned the people 
at the proper seaxon to work ont the rond-taxes, and 
was present to supervise the work and to mark time. 
If a man atopped work two, or tive, or ten minutes 












to rest or tell stories, it was checked against his 
name, and each man was required, affably, to look 
the account over and work out his lost time before 


leaving. 
Unele 'Lish says the roads were never fixed better 
under any management, and the incident led to the 
young mnan's getting a fair start as attorney and 
counsellor. People liked his pluck.—Hartford 


Courant, 
+o+ 
A NOBLE RACE. 

‘The natives of Beluchistan, a country on the north- 
western frontier of Indi, are noted for their brav- 
ery, truthfulness, and chivalry towards women. 
An illustration of this respect for woman is given by 
an English clergyman who travelled among the Bel- 
uchins: 


1 was told by Col. G— that, in time of war, the 
flock of an enemy (which otherwise is lawful apoil) 
is always respected if guarded by a woman; and you 
may see a flock of sheep grazing securely under the 
very pickets of the adversary, with no other title to 
immunity than the sex of its keeper. Such courtesy 
is quite unknown in Western warfare. 


++ 
HEAR IT. 


If you place one of your fingers into your ear,a 
roaring sound will be heard, which Dr. Hammond 
says is the sound of the circulation of the blood: 


Try it, and think what a wonder of a machine 
your body is, that even the points of your fingers 
are such busy workshops that they roar like a sinall 
Niagara. The ronring is probably more than the 
noise of the circulation of the blood. It is the voice 
of all the vital processes together—the tearing 
own and building up processes that are always go- 
Ing forward in every living body from conception 
‘0 death. 





‘Interest: in Wood-Carving. 











‘There is much interest in Wood-Carving 
shown especially throngh the Western States. 
Many ladies have become so expert in this 
beautiful art that they are obtaining good 
salaries, not only at the carving-table, but at 
teaching the art to classes, Wood: Carving is 
very easy to learn. We show a specimen of 
ornamental carving. We now offer a superior 
set of Carving Tools with Rosewood Handles, 
They are enclosed ina neat black walnut box. 
With ench set we give a complete Manual of 
Wood-Carving. We will send the set to any 
address, postage paid, for 81. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


RAZORS 


Of the Highest Quality. 











GET THE BEST. 


eR wend aT US INTE ERAN BT. 


These Razors are esteemed in Europe as the Best Cutters 
made in the World. 

The testimony which comes to us in regard to them is 
that “In cutting quality there do not exist any razors 
that compare with those made ty Johan Engatrom.” A 
Dlades are of the same quality and workmansh| 
are made of the best steel atfainable, hardened and temn— 
pered by a secret chemical proceas, which renders ft 
imporsible for any razor not to be of the best cutting 
quality, “They will be found to shave any beards grow- 
ing on a human face.’ 

Such is the high testimony that comes to us from Eu- 
rope in regard to 

ENGSTROM’S SWEDISH RAZORS, 
apd their use in this country has fully confirmed these 
claims, 

The attention of all who use Razors thronghont the 
United States isinvited to these excellent bkules, which 
will xatisfy the most critical. 

These Razors do not require grinding, seldom honing. 
They should Le lightly stropped each time they are used. 

Sent to any address on receipt of ®2. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 























RYEBRVIEW ACADEMY, Poughikeepsle, N.Y. 
8300. Good style, good work, good fare. Reopens 
September 11. OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal, 


BeARDING-scHOOL FOR BOYS, 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Catalogue. ORCHARD LAKE, Michigan. 
CABLYLE PETERSILEA Academy of Music, 
Elocution and Languages, 279 and 281 Columbus Ave- 


nue, Boston. Circulars seit to any address in Ameri 
Europe, Numerous free advantages. Terms 
nD; 


SoutH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeto 
For both sexes. College preparatory, Institute, classic: 
and scientific courses. Building brick. Modern improv 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorough. 
Begins Sept. 3d. Send for catalogue, H. K. TRAGK, Prin, 
aSgins Sept. dd. Send for catalogne._H. K. TRASK, 


+ 7. 
Cincinnati Wesleyan 
FOR WOMEN. Classical, scientific, English courses. 
Highest advantages for Musicand Artenlturein the West, 
Elegant structure; experienced fuculty; delightful home. 
Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, D. D., President. 
THE, SHORTLIDGE MEDIA (PA.) ACAD. 
EMY for Young Men and Boys ia open at the Sea- 
shore till Sept. Address SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, X.J. After S i 
direct to Media, Pennsylvania. $708 quarter, 10 weeks, 
books, etc., included. fo extras except instrumental 
music. Highly recommended by Bayard Taylor, Hon. 
Fernando Wood, Gov. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen, etc,, ete. 
ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of Managers. 
Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examination 
at Harvard College this year. Tuition, 8100 a year. 
Board, $350. A new circular frst fasued. Apply for ine 
formation to ‘William Everett, Ph. D. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., 

A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 
tractive. Edueational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervourdisenser, 
impaired vitality and debility. 
Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by drnggists, or by Mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Av. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Is universally en- 
teemed by the taste- 
ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and _ trade- 
mark of COLGATE & 
CO. on each. package 
are a guarantee of su- 


BOUQUET 
SOAP Perior and uniform 


Young Folks’ Histories of 
ENCLAND, 
ROME, 
CREECE, 
CERMANY. 


By C. M. Yoxcs, four volumes (containing more than 
three hundred illustrations). Are now ready, in a hand- 
some box. Price, $1 50 per volnme. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


A GREATLOFFERULUARE SaSARS 


SPLENDID ORGANS $31, $: aus Stops $47, 
I do $53, 9 do 662, 11 do $67, 12 do $76, 13 
do 98%. 7 Octave UARE AND UPRIGHT 
P 108 $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
$1653, not used SIX Months. Warranted & 
years. KNTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATE Agent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 40 East 14th St.y 
New York. P. O. Box, 3530, 
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Decay of the Teeth 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be at- 
tributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate nse of 
tooth-powdera and pastes, which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, Fra- 
grant SOZODONT, will speedily arrest the progress of 
decay, harden the gums, and impart a delightful fra- 
grance to the breath. It removes thore ravages which 
people sustain in their teeth from the use of sweet and 
acid articles. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily made relling 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled 


notes SOMECETE, HOME. 


Ders, Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clear] 
with in fascinating style, full of anecdote ani wit. 
For full description und extra terms, address 

eC! ¥ & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is oceasione!! by V 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in deatroying worms, can do no 


ns 





poraible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by  physici: 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, xo 
hurtfulto children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centa a box. 














For the Companion. 


MY MITHER, MITHER DEAR. 


I’ve wearied for ye, oh sae sair, my mither, mither dear, 
‘An’ in this summicr gloaming, I've been dreaming ye were 


ere. 
Aince mair I felt your tender kiss upo’ my weary check, 
Ta’most choked a sob o° joy to list if ye wad speak. 


But never, never, never mair, shall ye touch check 0° 
mine, 

O mither, ta’en sae far awa’, from us you sad lang syne! 

It gars my heart beat like to burst, toinind me o* the blow 

‘That crushed sae sairly mony hearts, when ye were laid 
sae low. 

An’ yet He loved us though He smote, in’ whiles I a’unaist 

en 


The tender mercy o' the stroke that took ye frae us then. 
He did it! Aye, our mither’s Giod, His will is aye the best, 
He gi’ed to us the Innely Rond; to her He gi’ed the Rest. 


An’ noo I’m na ane sad at heart that ye were ta'en sae 


sune; 
Litt my pead fre lanely grayes unto the stars bane: 
E’en tho’ your bonny Kohin’s head rests not beside you 


here, 

He's wi’ ye in yon blessed |...1ne, O mither, mither dear! 

The eweet, sweet hame we lvo'ed sne wel ts hame to us 
nae malr, 

Bat, oh, its memories are ours, sie tender-sweet though 
sair, 

Her footsteps wander aaft an’ light, like shadows o’er the 


floor, 

An’ still I dream she stands at eve, beside the nursery- 
door; 

An’ aye she gi’es the gude-nicht kiss! O dreamer, ye 
maun waken, 

For ye are still the ane that’s left, while dearest anea are 
taken. 

An’ hame is yonder, na sae far awa’ as it may seem— 

For in ae moment ye may win the ither side the stream. 

Ani ses we trust Him yet to bring the bairna home, ane 

ane, 


He winna leave ae lamb to atray afar awa’ itslanc. 
For aye the Shepherd kens His sheep, in darkness as in 


v— 
1k ane He'll bring, altho’ it be by strange, unthocht o° 
way! M.L. DEMAREST. 


ee er eee 
For the Companion. 
ON THE SPOT. 


On a bitter winter night, many years ayo, two 
persons stood talking together at the corner of a 
streetin New York. Oneof them (who had been 
bred asa mechanic) was a warm-hearted Sunday- 
school teacher. He so loved to do good that he 
never lost an opportunity to say a judicions and 
faithful word for his Master. 

The other person was a young fellow from 
the country, who had come into New York to 
earn his living, but was in great danger of fall- 
ing into the traps of the drinking-saloons and 
the dance-halls. 

The older man stood and pleaded with the 
younger one to decide there on the spot to begina 
life of servicetoGod. The wind howled through 
the street and blew the snow in their faces, but 
the good man held on, and kept saying, ‘‘Now is 
the time, and God is, through my words, calling 
you to decide.” 

An hour passed. ‘The storm howled on; but 
the teacher was so much in earnest that he did 
not mind the cold. At length, the youth said, 
“Mr. P—, I will decide for God to-night. I 
will give myself to Christ and to His service."* 

Nobly did he keep his promise. He not only 
became a devotedly religious man, but he deter- 
mined to enter college and prepare to preach to 
others the glad message he himself had accepted. 
By-and-by, he came back to New York, and was 
so useful a preacher that nearly two thousand 
persons were won to his Master by his persua- 
sions. He is an old man now; but when I saw 
him a few weeks ago, he was as happy as a lark, 
All his long, useful and honored life has turned 
on that winter night talk at the strect-corner, 
when he decided, on the spot, to heed God's 
message. 

It does not take much time to make a right 
start when you are in earnest, What that young 
man did was to give himself to a divine Master. 
His reason was convinced that he would be a 
better man and a nobler man if he did what it 
is the duty of every person to do, and that is to 
acknowledge God’s claims for love and obedi- 
ence, and accept them as his rule of life. It 
then took him no more time to say yes than it 
would have taken him to say no. When any- 
thing to be done is right, the quicker you do it, 
the better. 

One of the greatest generals in the world was 
asked: how he had gained so many victories, 
His answer was, ‘‘By never putting anything off.”” 
Young friends, you will conquer evil and win 
heaven at last, if you will resolve always to obey 
God and to do right, on the spot. 

Trropore L. CuyLer. 
or —-—_ 


A WORKING ENGLISHMAN. 
A writer in the Boston Trunscript suggests that 
the rich men in America who spend their time 
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in hunting for bric-a-brac, playing polo, and 
driving coaches might profitably to themselves 
and the country imitate the example of a rich 
gentleman he met in England: 


He was: gentleman in Yorkshire, a man of 
broad acres, ample income and elegant leisure, 
who entertained as only such men can. But in 
the evening, after the guests had joined the 
ladies in the drawing-room, he excused himself, 
saying that he had work to do in the library, 
and work it was, work that kept him studying, 
writing and figuring far into the night. 

He was on a county commission which for a 
year had been investigating some public ques- 
tion and taking evidence, and, with this mass of 
matter before him, the gentleman in question 
had the task of Preparing the report to Parlia- 
ment, an undertaking which required not only 
literary ability, but an expe! 
the subject in hand. 





's knowledge of 
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COUNTESSES IN THE KITCHEN. 

Unfortunately, there are young ladies in this 
country so foolish as to think ignorance of do- 
mestic duties a sign of gentility. A similarclass 
in England come in for sundry sharp comments, 
administered by a lady in a communication toa 
young housekeeper. It is published in Lund 
and Water, and our girls may read it with profit: 


“I think the Jackson girls must be very shal- 
lowpated (from all you tell me about them) and 
badly brought up; the ‘mamma’ must be ex- 
ceedingly silly to say that she ‘never allows her 
daughters to go into the kitchen.’ Nice wives 
they will make! 

“The idea that going into the kitchen is un- 
ladylike strikes meas being particularly ‘snob- 
bish’—a low-bred, vulgar iden. No real gentle- 
woman would entertain such a notion. 

“Tell Mrs. Jackson that all the Ladies C—-, 
before they came out and were married, went 
into the kitchen at C— Court with the honse- 
keeper. They each took it in rotation fora week 
at a time. These were four sisters, beautiful, 
highly-accomplished girls. 

“Well, they accompanied old Mrs. Jarvis to 
the kitchen, the store-room, and the still-room, 
were duly instructed in all the mysteries of the 
same, knew how to order dinners, and make 

reserves—in fact, it was the Countess of D——’s 
ast that ‘her daughters would make good wives 
for men of moderate fortunes.’ 

“Rich parvenues and a few middle-class peo- 
ple are the persons who consider, or affect to 
consider, that a practical knowledge of domestic 
duties is incompatable with what they term ‘gen- 
tility.” 

“A friend of A——’s was down in the country 
last summer, boarding with her children in a 
small private family. There was a rather clever 
daughter, who played well, and was, her mam- 
ma said, 9 good linguist. 

“The mamma expressed a wish to go from home 
for the day, but lamented the impossibility of ft, 
saying she could not leave her young servants to 
cook and send up even one dinner. 

“Oh, but Miss Y— will be at home,’ said 
Mrs. Edwards. 

‘* ‘Miss Y— knows nothing of cooking, I as- 
sure you. She has been brought up like a lady,’ 
was the reply. 

“ ‘Poor girl!’ thought Mrs. Edwards; but 
liteness prevented her expressing her thoughts 
in words; ‘how sad that at her age she should be 
so useless!” 

“This ‘brought-up-like-a-lady’ young person 
competed at a spelling-bee in the neighborhood 
shortly afterwards, and and lost the first prize 
because she failed to spell ‘vermicelli.’ 

«Puddings are made of it,’ said the chairman, 
encouragingly, but all in vain. Miss Y— could 
not master it; and Mrs, Edwards whispered to 
the mamma,— 

“If you had allowed Miss Lizzie to do a little 
cookery, she would not have lost the prize.’ ’”’ 

Girls, if they intend to become useful mem- 
bers of society, and make good wives for “‘hon- 
est men and true,” ought to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with all kinds of domestic work. 

They should know how things are done. 
“Knowledge is power,"’ and such power ren- 
ders a woman very independent in this age of 
inferior servants, 

She may, perhaps, never be required to use 
her knowledge ina practical form by perform- 
ing household work, but it is well to possess the 
knowledge. 

a gg 
HER HEART WAS RIGHT. 


‘The heart is good to begin with—and to fall 
back upon too. The Ledger tells of a wife who 
found it safe to let her heart lead, and the head 
follow: 


A young and pretty girl—an orphan, who, by 
industry and perseverance, had managed to lay 
up & small store of money—was led to the altar 
by a young mechanic who had loved her long 
and devotedly. 

He wasa self-educated youth, and prided him- 
self on the amount of learning he had been able 
to gain without the assistance of schools. The 
dameel, on the other hand, born of poor and il- 
literate parents, had never even learned to rend; 
but she had been attentive to the church ser- 
vice, and had learned it so entirely that she 
could repeat the whole of it, word for word, 
which she did, Sabbath after Sabbath, with the 
open book in her hand. 

On her wedding-day, as the service was being 
repeated, she opened her book as usual, when 
her lover: chancing to drop his eyes to her hands, 
exclaimed in surprise, and with unmistakable 
mortification, — 

“Mercy on us! Mary, you've got your book 
wrong end upwards.” 

For « moment the poor girl was dumbfounded, 

















and in anguish; bat she quickly recovered, and 
looking up, with a quivering smile and a tear, 
she — 

“Ah, Johnnie, Imay have got it so because J 
did not stop to think!” In a moment more— 
“But, darling, if the book is wrong, believe me, 
my heart is right, and you shall teach me all the 
rest,” 

She turned the book, and the ceremony was 
performed—a ceremony that gave to Johnnie 
one of the very best and truest of wives, who, 
ere long, had outstripped him in book-learning. 

“Ah?” the happy wife and mother whispered, 
as she clas her first-born to her bosom, ‘‘our 
children will never have the shame that you had, 
Johnnie.” 

“Hush, darling!’’ said he, kissing her tenderly. 
“If you knew how many happy ours I’ve had 
in thinking of that better and more precious edu- 
cation my wife Posiensed—the education of the 
heart! I am glad yon’ve learned the books, 
love; but I wouldn’t give up one mite of the 
true and right heart for all the knowledge of all 
the books in the world, save the Bible, blessed 
one,—and that you had by heart to begin with!"” 


Fags se 
“THE PENNY YE MEANT TO GI’E.” 


‘There's a funny tale of a stingy man, 
‘Who was none too good, but might have been worse, 
Who went to his church ou Sunday night, 
And carried along his well-filled purse. 
Whren the sexton came with his begging plate, 
The charch was but dim with the candle’s light, 
‘The stingy man fumbled all through his purse, 
And chose a coin by touch and not sight. 
I's an odd thing now that guineas should be 
‘So like unto pennies in shape and size. 
“I'll give a penny,” the stingy man said, 
“The poor must not gifts of pennies despise.” 
The penny fell down with a clatter and ring! 
And back in his rent leaned the stingy man. 
“The world is so full of the poor,” he thought, 
“I can’t help them all—I give what I can,” 
Ha! ha! how the sexton smiled, to be sure, 
To see the gold guinea fall into his plate! 
Ha! ha! how the stingy man’s heart was wrung, 
Percelving his blunder, but just too late! 
“No matter,” he said, ‘in the Lord's account 
That guinea of gold is set down to me. 
They lend to him who give to the poor; 
It will not so bad an investment be.” 
na, mon,” the chuckling sexton cried out; 
‘The Lord is na cheated—He kens thee well, 
Tie knew it was only by accident 
‘That out o’ thy fingers the guinea fell! 
“(He keeps an account, na donbt, for the pairs 
But in that account He’il ret down to thee 
Na mair o’ that golden guinea, my mon, 
‘Than the one bare penny ye mennt to 


ie 
FORMS OF LIGHTNING. 
The different forms of lightning are thus de- 
scribed by the Christian Union: 


A finsh of lightning is a very large spark of 
electricity; just the same thing that one sees 
given by an electrical machine in a lecture on 
natural philosophy, the only difference bein, 
that the best machines will not give a spar 
more than a yard long, while some finshes of 
lightning have beep estimated to be severa: 
miles in length. 

According to their appearance, various names 
have been given to these sparks in the sky, 
thongh in reality all the several kinds are one 
and the same thing. 

On a warm summer evening, one often sees 
the clouds on the horizon lit up with brilliant 
glows of lightning unaccompanied by any sound 
of thunder. 

To this appearance the name of ‘heat light- 
ning’ has been given, and the warm weather is 
often assigned as its cnuse. In point of fact, 
the heat lightning is only that of a thunder- 
shower so far off that, while the observer can 
see the flash, no sound of thunder reaches him, 
and the intervening clouds veil and reflect the 
flash till it becomes a glow instead of the sharp 
streak usually seen. 

Where the flash, starting from one point, 
branches out and divides into several parts, it 
has received the name of “forked lightning.’’ 

















This is usually seen when the discharge is near By 


the observer. 

Single flashes bearing a zigzag or crinkled as- 
pect are denominated “‘chain or zigzag light- 
ning,’ probably from their resemblance to a 
chain thrown loosely on the ground. 

Again, when several discharges occur from 
about the same place at the same time, and are 
screened by rain or clouds so as to light up the 
heavens with a broad, bright glow, the title of 
“sheet lightning”’ is applied. 

These four comprise all the common forms. 
There is, however, one rare manifestation, called 
“pall lightning.”” In this phenomenon, a small 
globe or ball of apparent fire very slowly rolls 
along the ground, and after a time suddenly ex- 
plodes, scattering destruction around. 

There are but few instances of this on record, 
and no very satisfactory explanation has ever 
accounted for this curious appearance. 


- see s 
A SHARK’S ADVENTURES. 

A shark which made its appearance, recently, 
in Baltimore harbor, had several adventures,— 
such as eating up sundry lunches and biting off 
a boy’s toe. The Baltimore Gazette thus chron- 
icles them: 


A young shark, about five feet in length, made 
its Appearance in the harbor and caused consid- 
erable consternation. It was first seen about 8 
o'clock in the morning by a party of young men 
in a small yacht. 

The shark was then swimming lazily along 
with its fin sticking out of the water, ly 
turning over on its back to seize some morsel of 
food which had been cast overboard by some 
passing vessel. 

A piece of meat thrown from the dinner-bas- 
ket of one of the party drew the fish close to the 














boat. A general opening of the lunch-baskey 
followed, and as each succeeding piece wa 
eagerly seized and devoured by the fish, the 
party had ample opportunity to study the archi. 
tecture of its capacious mouth, which measored 
fully 24 inches. 

As soon as the distribution of lunch ceased the | 
shark left the vicinity of the boat and started on t 
a tour of discovery around Fort McHenry, nc, 
however, until one of the occupants of the boat 
had made an ineffectual lunge at him with , | 
boat-hook. 

In doing so the young man lost his balance 
and fell over the side of the boat. He was 

nickly pulled out, and as he was hauled over 
the side he heard the vicious snap of the shark's 
teeth, as the ponderous jaws came together in 
unpleasant proximity to his foot. 

Another party of excursioniste, in which were 
several young ladies, encountered the shark, 
which approached quite near the boat. The 
young men in the boat began striking at it with 
the oars, and in so doing nearly overturned the 
boat. 

The sbark than began to grow bold, and would 
awim around the boat, disappearing occasionally, 
but again reappearing, always, however, taking 
care to keep out of the reach of the oars. 

The smaller missiles it did not seem to mind 
much, and a German newspaper, a piece of um. 
brélla handle, a small tin box, and geveral other 
“trifles,”” were swallowed apparently with great 
relish. The ladies finally becoming frightened 
the boat was rowed rapidly toward shore and 
the shark disappeared. 

Toward dusk 8 shark, supposed to be the same. 
made his appearance near Canton. Several bors 
were out in a boat rowing, and one of them. 
Henry Jackson, living in South Baltimore, was 
sitting over the bow of the boat splashing his 
feet in the water, when the fish came up std 
denly. Before the affrighted boy had time to 
recover from the scare the shark had bitten of 
the big toe of the right foot and lacerated ser | 
eral others. | 

The fish was also seen at intervals during the 
day by other persons, and cnme up near a party 
of swimmers off the Lazaretto, but was fright 
ened off. : 

It was also seen following a steamer out of the 
river, picking up the remnants of the stewards 
room which were cast overboard. The last seen 
of it was when it was making toward Spring 
Gardens. 

Its appearance in these waters occasioned con- 
siderable surprise among seafaring men, and it 
is thought by some to have become detached 
from a schoo} and followed a vessel in from sea. 


——+or—___—_. 
ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 


The Czar is sympathetic and generons. His 
emotional nature controls him. Two anecdotes, 
told by the London Truth, exhibit his princely 
way of doing things: 


He was shown over Cologne Cathedral bys 
verger who was ignorant of his rank, but proved 
a very well-informed cicerone. ‘The czar, well- 
pleased, presented him with a 500f note on 

uitting the building. ‘I can’t take that,” said 
the man, who thonght he was being put off with =, 
asmall piece of that villanous paper which was 
once the chief circulating medium of the father- 
land, 

The emperor looked at him for half a moment | 
in mild wonder, when the words were repeated 
in a somewhat saucy tone. The emperor then 
quietly took back the note and handed the ver- 
ger anapoleon. But the verger is understood to 

ave pulled out tufts of his own hair that same 
evening when he learnt whom he had affronted 
and what he had lost. 

One day he found an aide-de-camp who had 
fallen asleep in an ante-chamber. On the table 
at which he had been sitting was a schedule of 
debts, which the young officer had drawn up by 
way of aiding his memory, and a formidable 
figure they amonnted to. ‘‘Who on earth is to 
these?”’ he had written in a despairing way 
at the foot of the paper. 

The emperor took up a pen and lightly wrote 
the answer, ‘I, Alexander.” By-and-by the 
officer was sent for, good-humoredly admonished 
not to sleep on duty, and given the exact sum 
required to make him a free man. 





+089 
RETURNING THE JOKE. 
The latest dog story is thus told by the Pal- 
myra (Wis.) Enterprise: 


A gentleman connected with the United States 
Lake Survey, in this city, was engaged one day 
onthe skirt of a wood in Indiana. Near him, 
sleeping lazily in the sun, lay his faithfnl dog, 
Tiger. 
inking to have some fun with the dog. he 
gave a shout anda jump into the thicket. as if 
all the game ever protected by game Jaws from 
marauding hunters was thrashing through the 
bushes. . 

As he expected, Tiger came bounding and 
barking to the fray, and soon detecting the trick 
that was played upon him, sneaked back to his 
lair and lay down again. 

The surveyor resumed his duties, and was hard 
at work for two or three hours, when, all at 
once, the dog roxe from his sleep, ret his ears 
and eyes in direction of the wi gavea bark. 
and made a rush to the forest depths. 

The surveyor followed the noble brute to 4 
tree up which he was sending canine congrtula- 
tions to the prey. But when the surveyor came 
and began anxiously to sean the boughs for the 
hiding game, Tiger gave a satisfied “Ah wooh! 
bestowed a glance of contempt at the surver?r. 
and striking a dignified gait, stalked back to We 
conch with the appearance of a dog that had 
squared up all accounts with the Lake Survey, 
and had left nothing due on either side. 











For the Companion. 


BABY’S REPLY. 
I folded my arms about him, 
‘And I kissed his dewy lips, 
His glad blue eyes, his dinpled chin, 
And his rosy finger-tips. 
“My little son! My precious one! 
Why is it [ love you so? 
‘What makes you so very sweet and dear? 
Tell me! I want to know.” 
He folded his hands demurely, 
And looked with a far-off gaze 
That saw into heaven surely, 
‘Though his eyes were on my face. 
I waited, for he might answer 
In the speech of that unseen land. 
Perhaps he had not forgotten! 
Perhaps I could understand! 
But I think some heavenly cherub 
Flew down,—in that moment's pause, 
And hushed his lips to silence, 
For he only answered, “Cause.” 
Joy ALLISON. 


For the Companion. 
WHAT JOCKO BROUGHT HOME 
FROM THE WOODS. 

There was once a monkey, and he was just 
the very silliest little thing that ever, ever lived! 

Why? Well, I'll tell you. 

He had a beautiful house. He had nuts, and 
raisins, and cookies, and orange-peel, and every- 
thing you can think of, most, to eat,—and once 
in a while, one of the boys would give him a 
great piece of custard pie just for the fun of 
seeing him eat it. 

He had a most lovely little bed to sleep on, 
and a ring where he could awing all day long if 
he wanted to. And he just threw all this com- 
fort and fun and luxury away one morning, to 
disobey, and run off to the woods. 

“Stay here, Jocko, and be good!”’ said Aunt 
Betsey, shaking her finger warningly at him, as 
she went out and closed the door. 

“Yes, yes,” grunted Jocko, cocking up one 
eye at her. But he meant ‘‘No, no,”’down deep 
in his heart. 

He knew there was a window open on a crack, 
and the moment good Aunt Betsey's back was 
turned that window was coming open further,— 
and he would be off to the woods. 

For he had been perfectly crazy to go ever 
since he’d heard the boys telling what fun they 
had chasing woodchucks and squirrels. 

“T'll see some for myself, I declare I will!’ he 
thought. “I'm smart enough to find ont some- 
thing new!’ 

And so he did; very new indeed! 80 new, 
that he never cared to make his experience old, 
by repeating it. 

Away he went, over fences and meadows, 
chattering softly to himself in the greatest glee. 

The squirrels tlew off in a trice, when they 
saw the queer stranger coming, who was worse 
than a whole army of boys. 

The woodchucks tambled into their respective 
holes, in extremely short metre; and the whole 
wood seemed strangely quiet in a minute. 

“Hey, ho!’ said Jocko; ‘‘it’s very queer, even 
the birds have stopped singing; but the boys 
said ’twas fun, so I suppose it must be. What'll 
I do next, I wonder?” 

He scrambled up a very tall tree to reconnoitre, 
and swinging himself out by his long tail, he 
sat down on the end of a bough, his bright black 
beads of eyes rolling wildly in every direction. 

Presently he expied, crawling at a slow pace 
beneath him, half-sheltered by some overhang- 
ing shrubs, a funny little object that looked as 
if it had just taken the biggest kind of an elec- 
tric shock. 

“Whatever is it?” cried Jocko, rubbing his 
eyes violently, and commencing to swing up and 
down on the branch. 

The queer little creature below stopped its 
wanderings, and rolled up into a big, round ball 
as quick as a flash. 

“Ho, hv!” laughed Mr. Jocko, showing all 
his teeth, as he began to scramble down the 
treeas hard as he could ‘You needn’t think 
you'll cheat me! I've seon your head, and I'll 
bite it off, I will, I will! He, he, he!” 

With a very long bownd anda ran, he pounced 
with all his might upon the ball and took one 
good smell. 


O horrors! O the deary, deary me! 


He clapped up both hands to his poor, stabby 
little nose; he roared and grunted in rage and 
pain, and rolled over and over on the ground to 
get out the great long things that were sticking 
all around his mouth, like whiskers on a very 
big cat. 

What should he do? Home, home, was the 
only thought. In through the open window he 
flew, screaming and chattering in such pain 
that the whole family soon came running to the 
spot. 






For the Companion. 
THE SPELLING LESSON. 


“Orchard Lulu, quick! 






Tn sure ough to spell.” 
“Of course the y enough, 
And I can spell it very we 


But, Lina, oh, I tell you what! 

1 cannot think of books to-day, 

For just that word has made me think 

Of the orchard where we used to play. 
“And don’t you know we climbed so high 
Up in the crooked apple-trees 

That’—— “Never mind; do hurry up 
And say your lesson, Lulu, please, 

For I have mine to say to you 

After we're through with yours, you know. 
Oh, dear! it is auch stupid work, 

Down that long line of words to go! 
“Well, O-r-c-h-a-r-d; 

And what does it mean? Well, let me see: 
It’s a beautifal place where apples grow 
For boys and girls to eat, you know, 

And belongs to grandpa, far away 

In the lovely country, where we play” —— 


For the Companion. 
DAISY’S SUPPER. 

Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling! and papa woke up 
to see what was the matter, but his sleepy eyes 
did not keep open very long when he found that 
it was only little Daisy with a tiny bell in her 
hand. 

She was ringing with all her might, shaking 
her head every time she shook the bell, and 
she was calling out as loud as she could, ‘‘P’ease 
come to supper! p’ease come to supper. Sup- 
per get cold if ou don’t all come right away.’’ 

As papa and puss were the only ones in the 
room, and papa had a newspaper over his face, 
and was taking his afternoon nap, puss seemed 
to feel that she must respond for both to the 
polite invitation. 

She had been taking a nap too, but she roused 
herself up at the first sound of the bell, for she 
was always ready for something to eat; besides, 
she was the only lady invited, so she stretched 
herself over to the table as fast as her sleepy 
state would allow. 

Then she stood and opened her month wide 
and gaped at everything. 

There did not seem to be a great deal to eat, 
for Daisy had only one little cake to divide into 
three pieces, and pussy was quite disappointed, 
for she had evidently expected a tender little 
mouse or a bowl of milk or a good supply of 
some kind of pussy-fare, and « piece of cake 
she despised. 

Daisy had put one piece on a little wooden 
plate for papa, and another on a tin plate for 
herself, and a third on an old box-cover for 
pussy. 

“Sit down, pussy,’’ suid Daisy, ‘and eat your 
supper.” 

But pussy didn’t want to sit down, so she stood 
winking at Daisy and shaking her tail. If she 
had been a little girl, she would probably have 
pouted and said, ‘‘I won't.” 

“Well, I'll eat it all up myself if ou don’t all 
come to supper,”’ said Daisy; and down she sat, 
as she supposed, on a little chair; but the little 





chair war too far off, and such a commotion as 


ishe made! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 






“You little rascal!’ exclaimed Tom, holding 
on to him, as he was now executing a very 
lively war-dance in the middle of the room, 
“didn’t you know any better than to smell of a 
hedge-hog?” 

“T guess he will by the time they are pulled 
out,’’ said Tom’s father. 

And all you need to say when you want to 
make Jocko very, very good, now-a-days, is to! 
point to a little bundle of poreupine-quills hang- 
ing up over the shelf, with one word—‘‘Hedge- 





(NUTS TO CRACK] 





“Mercy!” said Aunt Betsey, ‘somebody run | hog!" MARGARET SIDNEY, 
for the tweezers; he’llecream himself to death!" 
ae = 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
HIRED GIRL’S LETTER. 
(Containing twenty vessels of capacity.) 

DEAR Mrs. PLUNKETT:—Let me drop you a few 
lines from my attic, and let you know that I am still 
able to be “up and around.” [arrived just a week 
ago, via Lancaster. I found it rough travel to get 
here; such jarring and jolting! We pased some 
wild scenery where the fantastic rocks and trees 
overshadowed us, looking aa if they were ready to 
tumble right down on us as we rode along. 

You would like to know about my attic up here? 
Well, it was dark (Egypt is no name for it) as 

itch ere I reached here from Lancaster. A little 

jad led the way up two pairs of stairs, and 1 found 
we were ina little eight-by-ten room at the “top o’ 
the mornin’,” I presume. 

As for work, I had to scrub as I never did before 
in my life, yesterday, and of course I got up ailing 
this morning. 

My mistress ia another old Mrs. Abbott—leaves all 
pleasure, will debar relaxation, and cast herself and 
servants daily under the Jaggernaut of Labor, and 
seems almost ubiquitous in her bodlly presence. 

In haste, JEMIMA. 


2. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
(Men.) 
“Frost itself as setively doth burn, 
And reason panders will.’’—Shakespeare. 


“Curse on the unpardoning prince whom tears can 
draw 


To no remorse." — Dryden. 


“Well may they boast themselves of ancient nation 
Who were full-bred ere manners were in fash- 


“But, Lena, don’t you truly wish fon."—Dryden. PHILOM, JR. 


We might have had just one week more 

Of glad vacation, ere we're called 

To study leasons o’er and o'er? 

How can I study when my mind 

Is fall of butterflies and bees, 

And brooks, and swings, and meadow-fields, 
And grandpa’s crooked apple-trees? 


“I can spell Orchard, if you like, 
But cannot any further go, 
Because I shut my eyes and think 
I'm in the country yet, you know. 
So put the spelling-book away; 

I do not like to think of school. 


3. 
RIMLESS WHEELS. 





“O Lula, do be serious, please, I wish for little girls like us 
And don’t waste time in being a tease.” A year's vacation were the rule.” Deginitions: 1, A French measure of length. 2, A 
M. D. BRINE. sweet foreign fruit. 3, Tall African animals. 4, An 
——~+o—_ —___ instrument to measure shells. 


1a, A country of South America. 1b, A gas meas- 
urer. 2a, Acountry in Asia. 2b, Torove. 3a, A 
useful animal of Asia or Africa. 3b, Fierce wild 
animals. 4a, A large seashell. 4b, Rhythm. 

B. 


She fell on the fluor, kicked over the table, 
didn’t mean to, of course, and sent pussy flying 
to the other end of the room. Daisy screamed, 
and that roused papa up, but she was more 
frightened than hurt. 

She quite forgot all about her fall when the 
big tea-bell down stairs sounded. So papa 
carried her down piggy-back, and puxsy came 
trotting along too. 

But she didn’t behave any better at the large 
table in the dining-room than she had up stairs 
in the nursery with Daisy, for she opened her 
mouth wide again, gaped at everything on the 
table, shook her tail and was very impolite in- 
deed, but then she was only a pussy after all. 

ELMER LYNNDE. 
Aer | 
For the Companion. 

HOW PATTY SOOTHED THE BABY. 
She was not much more than a baby herself, 
the little four-year-old, but Baby Harry was her | 
especial pet, and“one day they were having a | 
fine play up stairs. He was just big enough to’ 
toddle about, but not large enough to get up or’ 
down stairs alone. Their mamma brought him 
up, but when she wag ready to go down, she had 
her arms full of things, and could not take him 

then. 

“Stay with Patty a few minutes longer.’ she 
said, ‘and I will come up and get you.” 

But Baby Harry lifted up his voice and wept 
so loud that Patty’s tender heart was touched. 








INDLAN CURN. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


“I’U carry you down, dear,” she said; ‘come | 1. Andover. 3. air alr Jetta: _ 
with Patty,” and she led him to the head of the! 2, And, band, bandy. 
stairs. Ape, cape, caper. 


Ant, cant, canto. 
Ale, bale, baled, 
Ear, bear, beard. 


Going down one step, she took him in her 
arms. He was almost as heavy as she, so you 


can guess what happened next. 4 Wade, Remainder, 
Bump! Bump! Thump! Thump! Scream! Arise, Guess. 

Bang! Tea, Uncle, 
Mother rushed to the foot of the stairs in time Argue, Esteem. 


5. Alabama, vehement, timidity, Orinoco, luxuri- 


to pick up two very sorry-looking children, well | ous, abstemiously, incomprehensibility, counter- 
















bruised from bumping each other and the stairs Fevolationary. pee oe 
. Pun, Gent — Pungent. 
all the way down. T—1, Shoe. 2, Peants 4, C-loth, 
It took a long time and a good many lumps} 2 6, S- pool. 8, T-wine. 
10, Tee 1, Mn 2, T-high. 


of sugar to make them forget that unlucky trip 


3 Do hut, doubt, 
down stains, 


Article, recital, 


8, no credit, directions. 


; ie 
serve, reverse, Names, meaty 
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The SuBscRIPTION PRICE of the ComPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any thme during the 
year. 

‘Tx CompaNtox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order {8 received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and ill paytnent of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be imade in Money orders, Bank-checks or ‘Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE* OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina reistered Jelter, ANI postinastets are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
‘money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper ean be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. "All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 
panee is sent, Your name eanuot be found ou our 

ooks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

held responsible wntil arrearages are paid, 
papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lettera to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















EPIDEMICS AND LACK OF FOOD. 
Seeds develop into plants only under proper con- 
ditions. They may lie buried thousands of years 
in the best soil apart from heat and moisture, and 
then, on the addition of these, germinate and grow. 
‘The same essentially is trae of such epidemic dis- 
enses as have their origin in vegetable germs. One 
of the conditions generally essential to the develop- 
ment of them is a low physical vitality. Low vital- 
ity may result from anxiety, watching, overwork, 
intemperance, vice, or from a lack of adequate 
nourishment. 

High health offers little lodging-place to the germs 
of disease, somewhat as the seeds of weeds find no 
room in a well-cultivated grass-fleld. Low health 
opens a chance at almost every point. 

Few things, however, so let down the system as 
insufficient or improper food. Of six great epidem- 
ics which prevailed in Ireland from 1728 to 1829, 
each began with bad harvests; increased in violence 
as long as the scarcity continued; and speedily passed 
away with the retarn of abundant harvests, Fur- 
ther, in each case the disease, when at its height, 
reached up among the classes of the people who 
were “well-to~lo,” to whom it was always specially 
fatal. 

In times of long-continued scarcity, the rich need, 
in their own interests, to see that the poor are prop- 
erly fed. It should be understood that a troubled 
and discouraged state of mind at such times is an- 
other condition favorable to the spread of disease 
which usually co-acts with the former, 


——_+—_—_. 


A DRUNKEN MOTHER'S CHILDREN. 


‘The divine law in nature requires parents to care 
for their own children; but in some sad cases vice 
makes this impossible. The very sin that violates 
the duty to the child unfits the parent to be a guar- 
dian or even acompanion. A late New York paper 
says: 


A long-continued case of drunkenness against 
one Maggie Long was brought to a conclusion yes- 
terday eRornooe in the ice court. She is a jolly- 
faced old Irishwoman, whose faults seemed summed 
up in drink, and whose life for the st four years 
has been a varying rotation of ri out to the 
‘Workhouse in the Black Maria and coming back on 

‘oot. 

She is the mother of three children, two of whom, 
a boy of five and a girl of fifteen, formerly lived 
withher. It seemed such a cruelty to leave them 
in her reckless charge that the judge ordered the 
girl to be left with friends who volunteered to take 
cure of her, and the boy to be sent to the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum. The latter disposition was made 
at the mother’s request. 

It was a pitiful sight to see the boy taken from his 
mother in the police court. All the dead love in 
the woman revived for a time, and she cried over 
the child and attempted to kiss him; but the boy 
shrunk away from her in fear. 

The revelation that her child cared nothing for 
her startled the woman, but in a monient she was 
exactly the same impassive, old-time drunkard that 





always pleads guilty to taking “a draph.” The 
judge sentenced the woman to the Workhouse for 
ninety days. 
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A BRAVE RABBIT. 

The common opinion is that a rabbit is too timid 
to be aggressive. A writer in Forest and Stream 
tells the story of a fight between a rabbit and a 
snake, which shows that, when a mother, the gentle 
rabbit can be tierce and brave in defence of its off- 
spring: 


During the morning, one of my children came in 
with avery white face, and an account of a large 
white snake, just seen in the back yard. 

A few minutes later, a peculiar squealing or cry- 
ing in the corner where the snake was reported, at- 
tracted my attention, and running hastily in that 
direction, I was astonished to see the Inst half of a 
long chicken snake projecting from under a picket- 
fenze, and a wild rabbit biting and stamping on it, 
apparently making 2 determined effort to hold on 
and prevent the snake from going entirely under. 


A second later, and before my presence seemed to 
be noticed by thé combatants, the cause of the rab- 
bit’s efforts and of the peculinr noise was manifested 
by the appearance on one zide of the fence of the 
snake’s head with a tiny rabbit in its jaws. 

‘The little rabbit was held by the hind quarters and 
was struggling and crying vigorously for the liberty 
that a blow from iny stick, inistered to the bac! 
of the snake, secured to it. 

The little fellow seemed uninjured, and ran off a 
rod or so, when the mother-fabbit, who had re- 
treated a ‘little at my near approach, joined it, and 
leading the way at a deliberate gait, took it to the 


woods near by. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
Young ladies who serve in the kitchen as well as 
entertain in the parlor may be interested in these 
practical suggestions: 


Dry buckwheat, plentifully aud faithfully applied, 
will take oil off carpets or woollen £ 7 norer put 
water to such n grense spot, or liquid of any kind. 

To take fresh paint off a woollen garment, rub 
the spots with stale bread until removed. 

To remove iron mould from linen, wash the spots 
in a strong solution of cream of tartar and water; 
repeat if necessary, and dry in the sun. 

‘o take out tea stains, put the linen in a kettle of 
cold water; rub the stains well with common castile 
sonp; put the kettle on the side of the stove, to let 
the water get gradually warm; wash it thorough 
in warm soap suds; then rub’ the stain again wit! 
soap, and boil; then rinse. 

‘To remove the lids of tin cans, place a ahovelful 
of live coals on the top, which will Speedily unsolder 
them: they can then bo removed by the aid of an old 
case-knife; care must be taken, or the side seam will 
also open. 

To take out fruit stains, rub the part on each side 
with yellow soap; then tie up a piece of pearlash in 
the cloth, and soak well in hot water, or boil; after- 
wards, expose the stained parts to the sun and air 
until removed. 

To remove ink Spots on floors, rub with sand wet 
in oil of vitriol und water; when the ink is removed, 
rinse with pearlash water. 

To clean tinware, dampen a cloth and dip in com- 
mon soda, and rub the ware briskly, after which 
wipe dry; any blackened ware can be made to look 


as good as new. 
—_+—_—_. 


A THIEF'S TRICK. 

“Artemus Ward,” when ina hilarious mood, was 
in the habit of seizing the hand of some passing 
stranger, giving it a good shake, and exclaiming, 
“How are you, Jones, old fellow? When did you 
come to town?” In vain the stranger asserted that 
he was not Jones and had not just come to town, 
Artemus would insist that he was and had, and was 
trying to shake off an old friend. It seems from a 
letter in Land and Water that a similar trick is 
played by London thieves: 

Poor Mrs, Maberley was made a victim of last 
week by one of the clever thieves who prow] about 
our squares and the Bayswater end of town. She 
had been to “The Grove,” and was turning into 


Leinster Square, when a well-dressed young woman 
her by the hand, exclaiming,— 


eo hares Grant, I am sure my aunt will be so glad 
| 


to see you!” 

Mrs. Maberley, who did not know thé speaker, 
tried to extricate her hand, and said her name was 
not Grant, but the young lady jneezed her fingers 
all the more Hight until the old lady’s rings cut 
into the flesh, still talking fluently of 

“How delighted her aunt would be to know dear 
Mrs. Grant had come back.” 

Mrs, Maberloy fairly screamed with pain and 
alarm, “I don’t know you—I am not Mrs. Grant!” 


when her young friend let go her hand, and be- 
came most profuse in apologies. Mrs. Maberley 
found when she returned home tenpence 
been abstracted. 





A THRILLING SCENE. 


A thrilling scene interrupted the monotony of a 
Montreal saloon the other day. 


The keeper had a bear-pit under his saloon, in 
which were kept a male bear, weighing four hun- 


dred pounds, a she-bear and two cubs, and allowed | 


visitors to his place to see them without charge 
through a trap-door in the floor. While a number 
of persons were inspecting the animals, a six-year- 
old son of the keeper fell into the pit, and was seized 
by the she-bear before any one could lend bis aid. 
The father, hearing his child’s screams, rushed 
down stairs and leaped into the den, and dragging 
the boy from the bear’s grasp, tossed hii ont of the 
trap. The infuriated bear then attacked the father, 
throwing him down and severely biting his knee. 
His life was in imminent danger when, fortunately, 
he laid hold upon a loose brick, and by striking the 
brate on the snout, forced it to let go its hold, and 
was drawn up out of his perilous position by the 


spectators. 
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ONLY SEVEN! 
A girl, only seven years of age, deserves a place 
among the heroic; but, unfortunately, her name, 
through her modesty, is unknown: 


As a locomotive was rapidly passing through 
Passaic, N.J., the other day, the engineer saw 2 
seven-years-old girl suddenly rush upon the track 
directly in front of him. The engine was reversed 
and the brakes applied, but the train could not be 
stopped at once, and the girl’s death seemed immi- 
nent; but just as escape seemed impossible, sho 
lifted a baby from between the ties, where it had 
heretofore been invisible to the men on the locomo- 
tive, threw it upon the soft ground outside the 
track, and bounded after it, the heavy machine 

razing her dress as she leaped away. The young 
feroing refused to give her name or residence, 


ot 
A WARNING. 
“Snapping the whip” may prove a fatal game: 


In the summer of 1878, Sarah, daughter of Lieut. 
Collins S. Burnell, of Newport, attended a picnic, 
and among the games played was one called “snap- 
ping the whip.” She was at the end of the “whip,” 
and when it “snapped,” her hold gave way, and she 
fell heavily to the ground. The concussion caused 
an injury to her stomach from which she never re- 
covered, and from which she died on Wednesday. 
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A. WoMAN went to a Brooklyn dentist with nn 
aching tooth to be drawn, He told her that it was 
badly ulcerated, “Yes, doctor,” said she, “I have 





ulsters on all of my tecth.”” 


Scene at Breakfast Table. 

Economical Wife (musingly)—" We might save all this 
abominable waste.” 

John (eagerly)—"What waste, my dear—and how ?"” 

E.W.—"Why, Just think how little food we get from the 
meat that cook buys.” 

John—"Well, what can we do about it?” 

E. W.—"I don't know, unless you send home some of 
that delicious beef, suc! we ate at Maria’s. There's 
no waste to tha 


















E. t's, good for an occasional 
relish. I mean the Boston Beef Packing Company's 
Fresh Beef, which is not only good cold, but prepares 80 
beautifully in many ways.” 

John—"Ah, yes! Well, J'll ask the grocer to send home 
some to-day; I henr of its excellence and cheapness every 
day.” 

E W.—“And, while you are about {t, ask the grocer to 
send up half a dozen cans of Meriam Green Turtle Soup.” 

Exit John, sayin 
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3 $325 Organs only $73 75. Tremendous 
reduction during the Midsummer Months, Hiv- 
ing been Elect MAYOK of my city and entrusted 


with its bonds should be sufficient proof of my responsi- 
bility. Latest circulars and Illustrated Newspaper free. 
Address DAN’L F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 
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Mi USICAL pieces : Where the Many Mansions be, 
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Satante Polka, Flowers of Spring, In sympathy. We send 
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‘A practical machine for all except the old and infirm, 
Better than a horse. as it eats no oats; because on it yoo 
can ride more miles in a day over common roads thans 
horsecango. Send 3-cent stamp for price-list and 24-pase 
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THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


THE WONDERFUL OURATIVE. 


An Internal and External Remedy, to Re- 
Heve Pain, Remove Soreness, Hasten Heal- 
ing, Prevent and Subdue Inflammation,Quiet 
Nervousness, Arrest Internal and External 
Bleeding, &c. 

The many testimonials which are constantly 
being received of marvellous cures performed by 
this old and tried remedy, show that the esteem 
in which it has been held by all classes for the 
past thirty-seven years has not abated. 

The skill gained by experience in selecting the 
vegetable components, and in its manufacture, 
warrants the company in claiming for PONDS 
EXTRACT purity, strength and curative prop- 
erties not attained by or found inany other rem- 


iv. 

‘While we do not claim Ponp's EXTRACT to be 
a Panacea, we maintain that for the many dis- 
eases to which it is adapted it is a cure beyond 
all question, and is a specific for all forms of 
Inflammation and Hemorrhages. 


Wherever INFLAMMATION or PAIX exists it 1s a complete 
cure. BLKEDING OF THE LUNGS, STOMACH, NSF 
‘Wotnps is controlled and stopped tn a brief time. Ruet~ 
MATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, Pain in Sipe or Back 
are cured. HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, EARACHE. BuRy3, 
SCALDS, ULCERS, BRUISES. LAMENESS, WEAKNESS, I'1L¥F, 
Sone Exxs, Ckoup, SoxE THROAT, DipaTHERia, Ca- 
TARRH, FEMALE DISEASES, AGUE in Breasts, &c..in fact 
for all complaints where a soothing, healing emollient is 
desired, no other remedy gives such positive resulls and 
satisfaction, 

Do not be induced to take any other preparation, or cd 








will be disapy ted. See you get the genuine, having our 
ene tae ‘wrapper on the bottle, and name below in 
e glass. 
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18 Murray Street, New York. 
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37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 
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THE CARE AND INSTRUC 


things: 
(a) Care of the Body in 
1, 


1, Cheerful and tasteful surroundings. 
2. Little memorizing. 








; A very large corps of teachers. 
The head teacher has had a very lon 


French, Penmanship, Drawi 


The terms are very low, $88; and a reduction of 





experience, and has the rare power of doing thoro' 
without insisting on rigid discipline; so that, year after year, she promotes classes to the Upper 
ment well grounded in their studies, and yet not weary in mind or 


There are also special teachers in the following studies: 


"ION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


A Sound Mind in a Sound Body. 


Parents are invited to examine the PRIMARY DEPARTMENT of CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL, No. 259 Boylston Street, to see the arrangements made for the physical, intellectual, and 
wathetic needs of young boys and girls. It will be found that minute attention is given to the following 


The abundant supply of pure air, without opening a window in cold weather. 


2. The constant drawing off of impure air at a heavy expense. 

3. Temperature that seldom varies over two degrees, except in summer, 
4. Seats whose backs were planned by the nighest medical authority. 

5. Carefully regulated light. 

6. Perfect cleanliness, 

7. Sunshine. 


So much for the physical nature, to enable the child to receive easily 
(b) Intellectual and sthetic Training threugh 


The beginning of French in a natural manner, while the vocal organs are flexible. 


h work 
prt 


ly. 


ing, Singing and Vocal Culture, 


Making five teachers for thirty children, The hours are from 8.45 to 1.45, 


$13 is made on the first year in the Upper Depart 


ment to a pupil who has spent a’full year in the Primary Department. 
On the same floor are a KINDERGARTEN and an ADVANCED KINDERGARTEN. 
‘The house is open daily from 8.30 to 3, The Fifty-Second Year begins Sept. 10. 
Special attention is invited to the LOWER CLASSES of the UPPER DEPARTMENT: 
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For the Companion. 
ONE LITTLE FLOWER. 


“O mamma, just look at that poor lit- 
tle girl!’ Siby! Moore whispered to her 
mother. 

They were selecting some plants ata 
florist’s. Back of them was pale child, 
on her knees beside a pot of mignonette, 
examining and smelling it with a look of 
rapt delight in her hollow black eyes. 

That she was very poor was evident 
from her patched black dress. But there 
was something refined in the delicately- 
cut features which arrested Mrs. Moore’s 
attention. 

“You seem very fond of flowers,” she 
said, kindly, approaching the girl. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ she answered, raising 
her eyes. “I think I love them better 
than almost anything in the world,—es- 
pecially pinks and mignonette and vio- 
lets."” 

Mrs. Moore noticed that her tone and 
accent were not those of the lower order, 
to which, from her dress, she seemed to 
belong. 

“You have simple tastes,” the lady 
answered, smiling, “‘since you like those 
old-fashioned flowers best.”” 

“IT don’t know. They are the flowers 
we used to have at home in the country, 
before we came to live in the city. We 
had borders of them, aud I had boxes of 
mignonette of my own. But that was 
before my father died,’’ she added, with 
asigh. 

“T never did see anything like her,” 
said the proprietor of the establishment 
to Mrs. Moore. ‘‘Rain or shine, she’s 
here watching the flowers nearly every 
day. She never troubles them, and she’s 
very useful picking off the dead leaves 
and helping to water them. I give her 
a flower now and then, and she’s as 
happy as a queen.” 

“What is her name?” 
Moore, in a low voice. 

“She calls herself Ellen Tyler. She 
says that after her father died, her 
mother had to sell the farm on which 
the family lived. Some foolish people 
told her she could make her living better in the 
city than in the country, and so the poor woman 
eame here; but from what the girl tells me, her 
mother is sick most of the time.” 

The young stranger had gone back to her 
mignonette, and Mrs. Moore noticed that she 
passed her hand with a light caressing touch 
over the flowers, and closed her eyes. 

“Are you sleepy?’ asked Sibyl, who was as 
inquisitive as young misses of eight usually are. 

She opened her eyes with a start, and the 
color rose in her thin cheeks. 

“Well, you see,”’ she said, with an embarrassed 
laugh, “I shut my eyes to forget, you know. I 
like to forget that I’m in the city. When I 
touch the flowers, and smell them, somehow I'm 
back in the sunshine at the old farm. It seems 
to me I can hear the bees humming, and the 
birds singing in the orchard, and my little sister 
Mabel, who died last year, seems to be calling 
me from the field where the strawberries grew. 
We never see the sun.—the real sun, I mean,— 
where mother and I live. It’s such a dark, 
dingy street. But for the matter of that, there 
isn’t much sunshine anywhere in the city; and 
it’s so hot and close!’ 

“Tell me your street and number,” Mrs. 
Moore said, taking out her tablets. ‘Perhaps I 
shall have some work for your mother.” 

The girl gave them. 

“Mother will be glad enough to get work,” 
she said; “bat she can’t do much now, she’s 
been so ill. It’s time for me to go back to her.” 

“Stop a minute,” said the Indy, who walked 
back where the owner of the establishment was 


asked Mrs. 



















busy among his plants. In a 
> of minutes she returned. 
t box of mignonette is 
, my child, and that pot of 
Parma violets, if you can carry 
them home. Let your sick 
mother enjoy them as you have 
been doing.”” 

“Did you say, ma’am, they are mine—my 
very own?” the girl asked, with rapture in her 
eyes, and such a tremulous quiver on her pale 
lips that tears rose to the lady’s eyes, 

Mrs. Moore was not one of the worthy chari- 
table women whose lives seem spent in doing 
good. She was simply a kind-hearted fashion- 
able woman, who gave liberally to any charita- 
ble movement in her circle, but who had never 
been bronght in contact with any form of ex- 
treme poverty and suffering. It wasa revelation 
to her that the gift of « poor little flower had 
seemed to awaken more gratitude than the rich- 
est present she had ever bestowed in her life 
before. 

“The flowers are yours, my dear,” she an- 
swered; “and if you will come to this address 
to-morrow,"’—handing a card,—‘‘you shall have 
a fine bouquet almost as large as yourself.” 

Ellen tried to speak her thanks, but Mrs. 
Moore interrupted her. 

“Your mother is not well, you say. Will you 
take this, and buy her some little delicacy?’ 
holding out some money. 

The girl drew back, blushing painfully. 

“My mother would not like me to take money, 
ma’am,” she said. ‘We have money yet, and 






you 





we've never been forced to take charity. 
You’ve given me what I want most,” 
hugging the box of mignonette which 
she held in her arms, ‘‘and mother will 
feel so too. 

“T'll beso glad, though, if you will give 
me some work to-morrow. I can’t sew 
well, but I can do any honsework, and, 
O ma’am, if you'll only let me weed 
your flower-beds! I can do it as nicely 
as any gardener.” 

Mrs, Moore thought of her grim old 


ONE LITTLE FLOWER. 


Scotch gardener, Andrew Hope, and wondered 
what bribe she could offer to induce him to allow 
the child to touch his sacred beds. 

“Very well, you may come;” she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘I’ve got a fiery dragon in my garden who 
guards the flowers, but we’ll find a safe corner 
for you. Good-by, my dear. I'll see you to- 
morrow.” 

“A queer child,” thought Mrs, Moore as she 
entered her carriage, and then she fell into a 
strange reverie,—not her usual: dream of out- 
shining her fifty special friends and rivals, buta 
dream of bringing happiness to darkened lives, 
and seeing eyes shine and lips quiver with grati- 
tude, like those of the child whose heart she had 
thade glad. 

“1’m as bad as the child herself,” she thought, 
laughing at her own strange vision. ‘Those little 
flowers must certainly be enchanted, for they’ve 
turned my thoughts into such strange channels.” 

Pnunctual to the hour came Ellen. Andrew, 
through some unknown meaps, had lost some- 
what of his usual churlishness, and when the 
cebild, dazzled by the glow and glory of a beauti- 
ful garden on which taste and wealth had ex- 
celled themselves, gave a short, sharp cry of de- 
light, and then covered her face with her hands, 
he smiled benignly. 








“Hech, lassie, but I’m thinkin’ ye’ve never 
seen sic a garden in your life before.” 

“Oh, it’s like heaven!” the child cried, gaz- 
ing around her. 

“Hoot toot, child!’’ cried scandalized Andrew; 
“but ye’re ower glib with your talk of the Holy 
City. Ye mustn't be so profane and irreverent. 
Here’s ye’r wark. The madam told me to have 
you pall up grass in this pansy-border, till she 
comes out hersel’.”” 

An hour afterwards, when Mrs. Moore and 
Sibyl came down into the garden, they found 
the border weeded, and Ellen seated by 
a large clump of white lilies, gazing 
into their snowy chalices. 

“Well, Ellen, what are the lilies say- 
ing to you?’ said Mrs. Moore, who had 
approached unnoticed by the intent eyes 
that seemed gazing into dreamland. 

“O ma'am, is that you?” starting ap. 
“I think that lilies are too beantiful.”” 

“What! prettier than your mignonette 
and pinks?” 

“They’re different, ma’am; more ¢ol- 
emn-like. Those flowers are like the 
sun and the fresh air,—things we want 
all the time,—but these are so white and 
clean that I think heaven must be full 
of them.” 

“But why do you call them solemn, 
Ellen?” 

“Oh, because they always remind me 
of dead people. In the country, ma’am, 
we always put lilies around the dend, 
and fill the coffins withthem. ’T wasn't 
any use, wag it, when the souls were go- 
ing to the country where the lilies grow? 
Don’t you think they must have been 
faded by the time they got to heaven?’ 

“Why, Ellen!’’ cried astonished Sibyl, 
who, having been to Sunday school for 
the last year, was very intolerant of ig- 
norance on any cardinal point of doc- 
trine, “surely you don't think dead 
people carry flowers to heaven with 
them? It’s only their souls that go, not 
their bodies.” 

“Yes, I know,’’—her eyes dreamily 
poring into the lily-cups,—‘“but then, 
why shouldn't lilies and flowers have 
souls too? Don't you think they have, 
ma'am?” and her wistful eyes turned 
to Mrs. Moore’s face. 

“Why,”’ said scandalized Sibyl again, 
“she’s as bad as 8 heathen, mamma!”’ 

Still the girl's eyes questioned Mrs. 
Moore, and embarrassed that good lady 
exceedingly. What in the world was 
she to say to this benighted child to en- 
lighten her ignorance? She floundered mentally 
in a few theological quagmirex, but not being ac- 
customed to deal with them, she answered sim- 
ply,— 

“Well, no, Ellen; we don’t think flowers have 
what we call souls, becanse they are senxelers 
things. They do not think, nor act, nor speak, 
and they are just pretty and sweet to look at; 
that is all.” 

Ellen shook her head incredulously. 

“They don’t say words like us,” she answered, 
“but they make me feel as if they were talking 
to me, and they put strange thoughts in my 
head. Why, ma'am, if you only knew them as 
well as I do, you'd say they were the best com- 
pany inthe world. Besides, the Bible speaks 
of them.” 

“She must be crazy, mamma,” Sibyl whis- 
pered, clinging closely to her mother. 

Ellen heard the whisper and colored. 

“Maybe Lam strange, ma’am,” she said; “but. 
strange thoughts come to me, and mother's al- 
ways scolding me about them. I’m so much 
alone, you see,—just mother and J,—and so 
much trouble came upon as, it seemed as if we 
had no friends in this great city but the flowers 
we had known. I’ve done the work, ma’am; 
will you look at it and see if you like it?” 
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Even if it had uot been well done, Mrs. Moore 
would Have .praixed it, but the task had been 
thoroughly performed, and the Indy was only 
too glad to commend it. 

“Yon deserve n good reward for this,” she 
said, and she put into the child’s hind a som 
which made her cry out with astonixhment,— 

“All this for a few hours’ work?” 

“I'm accustomed to give good wages,”’ the 
lady said with a smile, ‘when the work suits 
me. To-morrow I'll find a little job for you in 
the house. Now I'm going to take you to the 
housekeeper’s room for some lunch.” 

“Thank you, ma'nm,” she answered; “but I 
couldn’t eat a mouthful. I think I’m sick,’’ 
putting her hand to her head; “‘but the flowers 
made me forget. If you please, I'd rather go 
ho:me.”" 

‘Very well; only you must have your bouqnet. 
Here are the scissors. Now cut just as many 
flowers as you like, and don’t be afraid of An- 
drew.”’ 

Mra. Moore noticed that the girl made her se- 
lection from the homeliest flowers in the garden, 
and did not touch the handsome roses or rare 
plants. Only her old friends were gathered,— 
those that had messages for her,—and when she 
reached the bed of lilies, she paused, and Mrs, 
Moore fancied the little face grew whiter and 
andder, na she stooped to gather some of them. 

“Thank you, ma’am, you're very good to 
me,"’ was all she said, ‘‘very good; better than 
anybody elxe. I'll come back to-morrow.’’ 

But to-morrow did not bring her; nor did the 
next day, nor the next; she was still absent. 
Mrs. Moore wns strangely interested in the 
queer little waif, and conld not drive her from 
her thoughts. On the third day she ordered her 
carriage, and with some difficulty reached the 
address the girl had given. 

It was one of thoxe wretched tenement-houses, 
over-crowded and noisy, where the nir stifles, 
and the din denfens the visitor. A woman was 
standing at one of the front dcors, and to her 
Mra Moore applied for farther directions. 

“And is it Mary Tyler ye're axin’ fur, ma’am? 
Sure and the poor crathur's in trouble this 
blessed day. Her Ellen is that low with pleurixy 
(the saints be good to her) that the doctor says | 
she won't live till night. Show you her room?! 
Sure an’ I will, ma’am. This way, and mind 
the broken step.’’ 

Too mach shocked to speak, Mrs. Moore fol- 
lowed her guide up the broken «teps to the sec-! 
ond stors. 

‘The room she entered was got more comforta- 
ble than the others, but it was clean. The fur- 
niture was decent, and the pots of flowers she 
had given Ellen stood on the window. 

On the table in a broken pitcher was the faded 
bouquet the girl had gathered. With the ex- 
ception of the lilies, the flowers were withered, 
but they looked strangely fresh and white among 
the other drooping stalks. 

A woman, very slight and frail, was kneeling 
by the bedside with her face hidden. She 
raised it, as Mrs. Moore and her guide entered; 
a poor, haggard, tenr-stained face it was, with a 
look of ntter hopelessness. She did not speak, 
or notice them in any way; and her eves turned 
again to the pinched little face on the pillow, 

Mrs. Moore, bending over the child, saw that, 
thongh she could not well be paler than she had 
been before, the pallor was deepening into that 
ghastly grayness which an eminent physician 
calls ‘the death-clond.” Her eres were closed, 
but she was talking continually in a low voice, 
almost a whisper. 

Death was merciful to her, for she was no 
longer in the noisome tenement-honse, but back 
again on the old farm for which the had hun- 
gered go much. z 

“So.many flowers by the brook,’ she mur- 
mured; ‘‘but I can’t find them.” 

Her mother, seeming to understand what she 
wanted, brought the pot of mignonette to the 
bedside, and placed the little wasted hand on it. 
A smile settled on the blue lips as her trem- 
bling touch caressed her darlings, though her 
eyes still remained closed : 

“I knew they were here for I smelled them,— 
so sweet,—and Mabel has her hands full of vio- 
lets. We will make a wreath, and let it float 
down the brook. i 

“Oh, the beantifal lilies! the beautiful lilies! 
there are miles and miles of them, and they go 
so far, so far, that they tonch the sky! Wait, 
Mabel, I’m coming—down the beautifal road!” 

And thas, through ranks of her beloved flow- 
ers, the Angel of Death led her gently down the 
shining path, from misery and want and all 
evil, to the shores of the Eternal River with 
their fadeless bloom. M. B, WILLiams. 
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INcONSISTENT —A prayer should not be so 
flagrantly inconsistent with the life nx to attract 





comment as this: Many people put up & 
vy sign in their parlors asking God to bless 
their home, and then they themselves do all 
that they can to curse it.—New York Herald. 
— +o 
SEA SHELLS. 
Of pearly hue 

Within, and they thaciuatre have imbibed 

In the sun’s palace porch, where, when nnyoked, 

Mis chariut wheel stands midway tn the wave. 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its auznst ab_des, 

And murmurs as the ocenn murmurs there. 

—Landor. 
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For the Companion. 
MY CHUM’S REVOLVER. 

It was a Smith & Wesson six-shooter—a small 
affair only—that my chum brought to our room 
after dark one evening, with a box of cartridges. 
He wasangry. I had never seen such a sullen, 
ugly gleam in his eyes before. For Ned was 
naturally as genial, good-hearted a fellow as 
ever breathed, thongh very high-spirited. 

It was our first term at college, and we had 
been having a little “unpleasantness” with the 
sophomores fora week or two, Tall hats and 
canes were the canse of it. The sophs did not 
Approve of tall hats on the heads of freshinen, 
nor of canes in their un-soph-isticated hands, 

These belouged, by royal right, to the sopho- 
mores; 80, at least, they claimed,—and it was not 
healthful nor safe for « freshman to ignore the 
claim, It had long been the custom, when a 
freshman appeared with a tall hat on, or was 
seen sporting a cane, to promptly confiscate the 
article and sell it, and expend the proceeds ina 
“peanut drunk.”” 

In other words, if a freshman “put on style,” 
he was ‘‘hazed,""—made to feel that he was a 
“sub.” Indeed, about the first Latin we learned 
that year was the full signification of sub. We 
found that it meant under in every sense of the 
word, and applied to all freshmen. 

Now as to tall hats; my chum and I had both 
worn “‘Kerseys’’ dwing our last year at the 
acadenry. Being nineteen, and men grown, we 
were of some little importance in our own esti- 
mation, and had the opinion that tall hats were 
becoming. : 

In Ned's case, certainly, a tall hat added to 
his good looks; for he was a handsome fellow, 
five feet ten inches in height. 

We knew—at least we had heard—what the 
sophomores claimed, and we had talked the 
matter over before entering college. Long ago 
we had concluded that such ‘hazing’ was mean, 
contemptible tyranny. 

Still, I had decided that, rather than have any 
trouble with the upper classmen, I would allow 
my tall hat to remain unused during my fresh- 
man year. The point of “rights” at stake did 
not seem to me to be worth fighting for. 

Ned, however, was more pugnacions and high- 
spirited. The fact that his right to wear what 
he pleased was disputed, angered him. He 
said that he did not wish to wear his tall hat 
every day, or in a way offenxive to the sopho- 
mores. He had no wish to provoke a quarrel 
with them; but he declared that, if he wanted 
to wear his Kersey to church on Sundays, he 
should wear it; or if he were going for a day on 
a visit or for recreation he should wear it if hei 
liked. 

Ned certainly had right on hia side. There-| 
fore I hardly knew how to change his purpose. 
That he would have trouble, I felt sure, and it 
had always seemed better to me to keep clear 
of that if possible. But when I gave this as a! 
reason for him to accept the college custom, he 
declared that I hadn’t manly spirit. 

In reply, he. argued that it was not only cow- 
ardly, but wrong, to yield to injustice, or budge 
oneinch fora bully. ‘A man,” he said, ‘should 
always stand for his rights."" which may be true, 
or may not, according to circumstances, 

For the first week or two of the term, no dem- 
onstration of any sort was made. We were get- 
ting acqnainted with the students, and had joined | 
some-of the “societies.” During this time Ned | 
had not worn his ‘Kersey.’ One morning, 
however, he received a letter, stating that one of 
his sisters, with another young lady, would pass 
throngh town that day on the two-o’clock train. 

This train stopped ten minutes at the station. 
Ned, of course, went to the depot to meet thems 
The other young lady, I may add, was a particu- 
lar friend of Ned’s. Perhaps for that reason he 








ys more or less sophs about 
the depot at train-time, and while Ned was talk- 
ing with his sister and her friend in the Pullman 
car, one of these youngsters saw him. Word 
was at once passed that ‘there was a freshman 
under a tall hat!"” 
Three of the sophs instantly boarded the car, 
and coming up the aisle behind Ned, one of 


THE YOUTHS 





them bronght down his donbled fist with all his 
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might onthe top of Ned's hat, driving it com- } 


pletely over his ears. 

For a moment, Ned was faily hoodwinked, 
and could scarcely get the hat off. Then he 
turned on his assailants like a tiger. His sister 
screamed and caught bold of his arm; and see- 
ing not only her terror, but that of the other 
ladies, Ned abruptly checkéd himself. 

“We will see you later,”’ one of the sophs said, 
with a grim bow, and they went out, 

Ned came back to our room with his battered 
hat, in a raging exci ement, and I could not 
blame him. To have been insulted in that gross 
manner before ladies was a severe test for a 
man's good temper. But he had met wich astill 
worse affront. As he came up the outer steps of 
the college hall, some of the sophe threw a buck- 
etful of dirty water over him from a second- 
story window. ‘The poor fellow rushed into the 
room completely drenched and smeared. 

The water nearly ruined a good suit of clothes, 
and as for his hat, that was utterly spoiled. 
Imagine, if you can, his anger. It was only by 
a great effort that he controlled himself as he 
changed his clothes. Then, taking his ‘‘Hor- 
ace,’ he attempted to go on with his lesgons. I 
do not think that he closed his eyes that night. 
He was too much excited to sleep. 

But those sophs were not done with him yet. 
As we went to -recitation, next afternoon, at 
three o’clock, he was again “ducked” from one 
of the upper windows. 

The water fell like a cataract, and being close 
behind him, I received a share of it. We went 
to recitation with our clothes saturated; but we 
were hot enough inside to counteract any danger 
of a “chill.” 

Going out, however, I was waited on by two 
sophs, who told me, with their regrets, that my 
ducking was wholly unintentional; and they ad- 
vised me, with a laugh, not to walk too close to 
“Freshman Gilmore’ in future. 

In return for their warning, I hinted that it 
was ns much as somebody's life was worth to 
insult Ned as the sophs were doing. 

With a sneer, they replied that they would 
take some of that conceit out of him. ‘He car- 
ries his head,"’ said one of them, “higher than 
the chapel tower!"” 

It was true that Ned did carry his head pretty 
high. He expressed his hatred and contempt of 
the sophs in every movement. They, on their 
part, resolved to humble him. 

Ned was ducked more than a dozen times dur- 
ing the next week. It seemed as if he could not 
stir out without bringing down a deluge upon 
his head. He was hooted, too, and insultingly 
asked why he didn’t come out in his “Kersey” 
again. They meanly tried to provoke him in 
every way, till the poor fellow, like a caged and 
tormented animal, seemed driven to desperation. 

Ned was a yonng man of good principles. 
He abhorred anything mean or bad. He was 
warm-heiirted, too, aud not a youth likely to do 
a cruel or an unlawful act. Yet the insults 
which the sophs heaped npon him, and his strong 
sense of what le knew to be his rights, led him 
to buy a revolver, 

Now the man or boy who buys a revolver in 
anger against a fellow-being has murder in his 
heart. This I think I fully realized when Ned 
came into our room and took the revolver out 
of his pocket. 

I was frightened, and I hardly knew what to 
aay or do. I was indignant at the treatment 
Ned was receiving, and had, too, something of 
Ned's feeling that a young fellow ought to have 
manly spirit enongh to stand fast for his rights; 
still, Isaw something of the folly of Ned’s con- 
duct. Now, I know full well that no such “haz- 
ing tricks,” that nothing aave the absolute ne- 
cessity of defending one’s life, should ever induce 
any one to use a pistol for the purpose of shoot- 
ing a fellow-being. 

“I will give them fair warning,”’ Ned snid. 
“I cannot endure these insults any longer. I 
will give them fair warning. Then, if they at- 
tack me, they must take the consequences.”’ 

I replied that he had better go away for the 
rest of the term, and so prevent trouble. 

“Why should I leave?’ Ned argued. ‘I have 
broken no law. I have interfered with no one. 
Those sophs are cowardly bullies, I will not 
budge an inch.” 

But in this not yet very perfect world, it is 
often the part of superior wisdom to foresee evil 
and judiciously avoid it. No man, however em- 
inent and talented, can alieays get his full rights. 
Some points he must yield to the imperfections 
and prejudices of his fellow-men. The man who 
starts ont determined to insist on his full rights 
in everything will soon find himself at war with 
everybody. Yet it is one of the hardest lessons 
for a spirited young fellow to learn when and 
how far it is better to waive his rights or his 
preferences. 
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Ned was ax good as his word. He gave th 
sophomores warning. At the door of their em 
of the hall the following notice was found posted 
at sunrise next morning: 


“To Whom It May Concern. 


“Certain members of the sophomore class have 
outrageously and persistently insulted me. I hob, 
that, in the inatter of ordinary dress, [ have a righ 
to wenr what I deem proper. That right 1 sball 
stand for. Hereafter, whoever assaults me on that 
account will do so at the peril of his life. 

“EDWARD S. GILMOBE.” 


This was fire and fagots for the sophomores. 
A freshman had defied them! The honor of 
their class—a poor honor enough, to be sure— 
was at stake, and class pride runs very high in 
many colleges—even in those where it is claimed 
that ‘hazing’ has been abolished. 

Hoping to avert mischief, I privately told tev- 
eral sophs that Ned really had a pistol. and would 
shoot the first man who attacked him. 

But I only added fuel to fire. Their whoie 
class met that night, and voted. almost to a man, 
to “crush Gilmore’ at all hazards. They, too, 
were “spirited fellows.”’ 

This was Friday night. Saturday passed ina 
sort of ominous silence. Ned went out but once. 
and then wore his cap. But Sunday morning, 
he dreased himself carefully for church, and put 
on a new silk hat. The hat was a tall one. in 
the height of the prevailing style. 

“Ned, I wouldn’t do it,” I said to him. 
“There will be trouble, and you may be sorry 
for the results,”’ 

“1 will!’ said Ned, firmly. 
got to stop here.”’ 

He then put fresh cartridges into his revolver. 
and placed it in his breast pocket. 

I confess I would rather not have walked to 
charch with Ned that morning; but I could not 
desert him in danger. 

We set off together, and had gone abont half- 
way, when near the corner of one of the halls 
we met three sophs, each with a stout cane. 
No doubt they had been on the lookout for Ned. 

Burnett, a leading classman of the sophs, was 
one of the three. I knew they meant to attack 
Ned the instant I saw them. Burnett was a 
trained athlete, and the best oarsman and base- 
ball player in college. The moment we met, 
he leaped in front of Ned, and with a quick 
stroke of his heavy cane, sent the tall hat whirl- 
ing into the ditch. 

Whether he wonld have struck Ned, I don’t 
know. He seemed to raire his cane again, but 
perhaps only todefend himself. For Ned jumped 
backwards on the instant, and drawing his re- 
volver, fired three times at his assailant. 

Ishall never forget what s sound those shots 
had for me. 

At the first fire, Burnett reeled acroes the 
sidewalk against the fence, and I saw the blood 
start from under his collar. 

The ball had gone through the left side of his 
neck. It seemed to stun him partially, though 
he did not fall, but lay or hung on the fence. 

The second shot missed him; the third went 
throngh his coat and vest, and bedded itself 
against the breast-bone. 

The other two sophs fell back. 

Ned stood a moment looking at Burnett. 

“You roffian!” said he. “If I’ve killed you, 
you deserved it!” Then he turned and went to 
his room. . 

The other two sophs were completely cowed, 
as well they might be. Together we carried 
Burnett to the steps of the hall, and took him 
into one of the recitation-rooms. A physician 
was brought as speedily as possible. 

The ball had made an ugly furrow acroes Bur- 
nett’s strong neck. It was a dangerous wound, 
the doctor said, but not necessarily mortal. The 
wound on his breast was of much less conse- 
quence. 

That was all I waited to hear. Leaving the 
wounded man, I hastened to our room. I shall 
never forget how Ned looked at my face when 
T opened the door. He sat on a chair, pale as 
a corpse, with the revolver in his hand. 

“Is he dead?’ he asked in a low tone. 

T told him the doctor had said that Burnett 
would probably get well. The pistol dropped 
upon the floor, he buried his face in his hands, 
and cried like a child. 

Burnett was pronounced out of danger next 
day, and ns he declined to enter legal complaint, 
no arrests were made. 

Three days after, however, Ned was sum- 
moned before the President and Faculty of the 
college; nnd on the following day, not only he, 
but also Burnett and the other two sophomores 
engaged in the affair, were expelled from the col- 
lege, as they deserved to be. 

Hazing, as well xs carrying revolvers for per- 
sonal defence, are both of them barbarous prac- 
tices. There is no evidence of manhood in 
either. They show how enduring are the savage 


“Bullying has 
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traits that characterized our carllest ancestors. 
Reason and every trne manly instinct revolt at 
the repetition of such practices, and can only 
condemn them, CAL S 
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THOSE MARSAUGERS. 


It is a fact not commonly known in the East that 
rattlesnakes are numerous in Oregon, particularly 
in some sections of the sonthern counties. 

We located in one of these counties, under the 
Homestead Law, when Oregon was a Territory, and 
our farm proved to be where these reptiles most 
abounded, It was a mystery and a wonder at first, 
where all the snakes came from. 

They seewed to come all at once, about the last of 
June of the first of July. We had seen none in the 
spring, or at planting-time, but when we began to 
cut our bay, and afterwards, when harvesting the 
grain, there were rattlesnakes in every field. 

At one time, we seriously contemplated abandon- 
ing the locality and going elsewhere, on account of 
the snakes. For it is a constant strain on one’s 
nerves to know that you are lable at any moment 
to tread on a deadly snake. 

The other settlers, some of whom were from Iowa 
and Wisconsin, always spoke of the rattlesnake asthe 
marsauger snake. I never heard them called rattle- 
snakes in that section of country, nor have I ever 
been able to find out what the word marsauger 
means, or what it is from. Our snakes were true 
rattlesnakes, however, ns any one could see from 
their tails. 

Yet the noise they made wns not quite like the de- 
scription I have read of Eastern rattlesnakes. It 
sxtnded more like a bumblebee than anything else 
—a sort of hollow, buzzing noise. 

Sometimes it sounded like an August grasshopper, 
grating ita wings ngainst its lega,—crerk, crerk, 
crerk,—u short, rasping note, repeated three or four 
times. We supposed these to be young snakes, with 
few rattles. 

Often, after a shower in August, these snakes 
would throw out so strong an odor as to make the 
whole nir fairly nauseous; and while ploughing in 
the fall, we would frequently smell the odor from 
them as we turned up the furrows. It wasa peculiar 
sickening odor, not easy to describe in words,—like 
nothing else that ever came to my nostrils. 

In haying, we came upon them in the grass while 
mowing or raking. My brother Jasper and I had 
to do the spreading of the swathes. Often, when 
these swathes had lain over night, after being 
mowed, there would Le a marsauger coiled up under 
them. 

When we stirred the swathes with our forks, there 
would come from under them a sudden crerk, crerk. 
A sudden backward leap on our part was the effect 
produced, especially ff we chanced to be without 
shoes. 

One day, while getting in a load of hay, Thad an 
adventure which startled me greatly. A neighbor, 
named Wyatt, was helping us that afternoon. Wy- 
‘att was pitching on the hay, and I was loading itand 
treading it down on the cart, while Jasp raked up 
the ncatterings. 

We had only two hay-forks then, and as both were 
in use, I caught the hay in my arms as it was pitched 
upon the cart. We had already thrown on almost 
a load, when, as I reached forward to throw my 
arms round a large forkful, I heard a marsauger's 
buzz-z-2-z-3! in the midst of the hay. 

It seemed within a foot of my face, and I jumped 
vack,—not an instant too soon. For the irate rep- 
tile, struggling in the hay, darted ite ugly head out 
as T leaped back and struck at me. 

Lrenlly thought I heard its fangs snap, and some- 
thing, either venom or saliva, did actually spatter 
from ita mouth upon my skin. Its deadly eyes 
looked like two red sparks. 

At the next jump, I went off the cart in a heap on 
the ground, and they said that I screeched like a 
barn-owl. But the marsanger stayed on the load. 

For a moment or two I was in such a tremble that 
T could hardly speak a word. It is curious Into what 
an cestasy of fright the near approach of one of 
these creatures will throw a person. 

How to get the snake off the load of hay was now 
the question. We could hear it rustling on the top 
of the load, but none of us wanted to climb up 
there. We got a long-tailed rake, and began raking 
off the hay from the top. Pretty soon the maranu- 
ger struck at the rake’s head, burying its fangs in 
the wood, when Mr. Wyatt hanled it off, hanging to 
the rake. Once on the ground, we soon despatched it. 

‘This snake was nearly five feet long, and very sin- 
gularly marked. For its color was almost white, 
with beautiful sea-green blotches along its back and 
aides; not in the lenst like the rattleanake of Illinois 
in color; yet it had cht or nine rattles. 

At another time, Jasper and L, with muy little sie 
ter Amy Ann and two of the Wyatt children, Benny 
and Sophia, were playing a game we called “bear,” 
at the edge of the clearing. 

An old pine stump of huge dimensions stood there, 
the outside of which was sound, but it waa hollow 
inside, and a hole down between two of the great 
pronged roots, which the fire had burned, opened 
into the cavity within. This was the “bear's” den. 
By getting down on our hands and knees, we could 
crawl into it. 

While the rest of us pretended to be picking straw- 
berries close by, “bear” would suddenly rush forth, 
and catching some one of the players, drag him into 











hisden. Then he would catch another, and so on, 
till we were all canght. 
Benny Wyatt was “bear” that day. He bad 








caught all but Jasper, and had just come dragging 
Amy into the den, when we heard a marsauger go, 
| burrr-r-r-r! right there under us, inside the dark 
stump! 

Tho sound of that rattle, pent up there as we were, 
tarned us quite frantic with terror. We dared not 
get down to crawl out xt the low hule. So we just 
hopped up and down and screamed as loud as we 
could. y 

We hopped and screamed till we were all out of 
breath, and obliged to stop. And then we found 
the snake deal, fairly trodden into the dirt and 
ashes. I suppose that, by chance, some of us had 
hopped on to the snake's head and killed it before 
it had time to bite. 
jo This snake was nearly four feet long. Its color 
was a yellowish-brown, with spots almost black, and 
ita poison-fangs were certainly half an inch long. 

The first house we built there had no cellar, and 
the rattlesnakes sometimes crawled under the floor. 
Very soon thelr odor would betray them. My 
mother would then station Jasper and me outside 
with long sticks, and take up a bonrd of the floor 
and throw down hot water. The water and the 
steam would send the snakes out, hissing and furi- 
ous. Jasp and I stood ready for them with our poles. 

One afternoon in September, mother pulled out n 
little trandle-bed from beneath another large bed, 
and was going to change the clothes, when she saw 
@ warsanger coiled up on the spread. There was no 
one in the house but herself. She got the fire-tongs, 
and before the reptile stirred, grabbed its head in 
the tongs and pinched it to death. 

‘The largest one of the snakes that we ever sw 
in that locality, my brother and I killed one day in 
April. We were at work “piling” in a piece which 
had been burned over the fall before. 

As we went along, we saw a marmot digging a hole 
beside a large log, and made a run to surprise it. 
But it easily escaped. We then sat down on the log, 
and the next moment I heard a noise behind us like 
the drawing of a wood-rasp across.an iron bolt. We 
jumped up, and then saw this snake just moving 
under the other side of the log, and sliding its head 
up on to it. 

“Oh, he's n big one!’ Jasp exclaimed. 

We each found 2 cudgel. Jasp went on one side, 
and I on the other. 

On my presenting the end of my stick, the snake 
suddenly raised its head off the log at leaat two feet 
high, and whipping its body into a coil, darted at it, 
throwing hulf its length acroas the log. Before it 
could recover, Jasp struck it and broke its back. 

This snake was an inch over eight feet in length. 
It wasa very rusty old fellow, of a dull brown color. 
Probably it had not yet slonghed off its last year’s 
skin. Its head was as large asa man's fist, and it 





had thirteen rattles. 


It was not till the third summer that we found 
out where all the marsaugers came from, and why 
they cae all at once. 

Our farm Jay on the north side of a creek, ina 
bow of the stream. Upon one side was an interval 
bottom, while on the other, the stream swept under 
a line of broken crags of white lime-rock, from 
twenty to thirty feet high. The great angular boul- 
ders lay in piles nnd huge ricks at the foot of the 
crag along the bank. 

It was nmong these crags, in these boulder ricks, 
that these marsaugers had their cold-weather haunt. 
The creek had its rise in the mountains to the east 
of us. During the spring and until July, there waa 
water in it. But as the summer heats came on, the 
bed became dry. 

That accounted for the marsaugers not coming 
till July. As soon as the creek-bed was dry, they 
crossed over to ourside. While there was water, 
we did not see many of them. The creek commonly 
continued dry until into October, when, cold weath- 
er coming on, the snakes crept back to their rocky 
faatnesses. 

But, as I have said, it was some time before we 
came to understand this fally. At length, some one 
suggested the idea of roasting the marxwugers in 
their dens among the rocks. 

It was talked of a good while. We did not get 
about it, however, till one day about the last of 
March, the following spring. The four settlers on 
the creek, with their boys,—in all thirteen or four- 
teen of us.—then turned out for a snake-hunt. The 
snow had gone off, and the underbrush was dry, but 
the creek still ran full of water, and the nights were 
cold. 

All hands of us set to work gathering brush, old 
branches, knote, dry leaves, anything and everything 
that would burn, and threw them down over the 
rocks, nll along the bow of the creek. 

We worked on this all the forenoon. In places, 
the henps reached the top of the rocks, and th 
tended the whole length of the line of crags. 

Then the brush waa set on fire, about midway, and 
the flames allowed to work off on each side. A 
party with sticks and clubs was stationed at each 
end. It was agreed that the party who killed the 
moat snakes should havea day's work from the other 
party. 

‘The fire soon began to roar. It spread ench way, 
and threw out a tremendous heat. In a little while, 
the anakes began to make their appearance at both 
ends of the brush, where, indced, they had fairly 
worn paths among the rocks in time past. 

The work of death began. Ax fast a3 one showed 
ita head, it was struck down. Sometimes; three or 
four would wriggle ont at once. It was exciting 
work, mingled with shonts of the men, and the roar 
and smoke of the fire! 

At our end of the rocks we killed eighty-three; 
and the party at the other end killed one hundred 
‘and seven! 
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They were thrown in two heaps, and were a most 
repulsive sight. The ocor, too, was so strong and 
sickening that several of the party had to leave the 
place before the slaughter censed. 

The following sunnuer there were very few mar- 
suugers seen in that locality, and they were never 
very plenty afterwards. 


+ 


THE INVISIBLE LAND. 


There was a land that lay beyond my sight, 
For which I vainly searched the great earth through. 
‘Thither, right often, my companions flew, 
At day-break, or at noontide, or at night, 
And never caine again. 1 took my flight, 
Explored all portions of the globe, yet grew 
No nearer where that mi hty revenue 
Had fled into the stately fields of ligt 
But once, when evening her dusk sails had spread, 
gy ht was sleeping. a swift dreant came o'er 


pirity amd in itl, rising, anid, 
“Now is the country mine long songht before!" 
And one I heard lament that } Was dead; 
And lo! the land stretched just beside iny door! 
Andrew B. Saxton, tn Seribner. 
+r 
For the Companion. 


THE FOOL AND THE PARSON. 


A privileged character in Scotland is the “fool.” 
He may be wanting in abilities adapted to daily life, 
but he is often fuller of wit than a man who has all 
his wits about him. How one such, light-headed 
Archy, turned the tables on n respectable ininister 
in the Isle of Skye, is thus narrated by the late Dr. 
Macleod: 

“Au old acquaintance of tine, a minister in Skye, 
who possessed the kindest disposition, and an irre- 
proachable amoral charneter, was somehow more 
afraid of Archy’s sharp tongue and witty rhymes 
than most of his brethren. 

“Arehy seemed to have detected intuitively his 
weak point, nnd though extremely fond of the par- 
son, yet he often played upon his good-nature with 
an odd mixture of fun and selfishness. 

“On the occasion I refer to, Archy in his travels 
arrived, on a cold night, at the manse when all its 
inmates were snug in bed, and the parson himself 
was snoring loudly beside his helpmate. 

“A thundering knock at the door awakened him, 
and thrusting his head, enveloped in a thick white 
night-cap, out of the window, he at once recognized 
the tall, well-known form of Archy. 

“Ta that you, Archy? ich, oich! what do you 
want, my good friend at this hour of the night?’ 
blandly asked the old minister. 

«What could a man want at such an hour, most 
reverend friend,’ replied the rogue, with a polite 
bow, ‘but his supper and a bed?” 

“*You shall have both, good Archy,’ said the 
minister, at the same time wishing Archy on the 
other side of the Coolins. : 

“Dressing himself in his home-made finnnel un- 
mentionables, and throwing n shepherd's plaid over 
his shoulders, he descended und admitted the fool. 
He then provided a sufficient supper for him in the 
form of a large supply of bread and cheese with a 
jug of milk. 

“During the repast Archy told his most recent 
gossip and merriest stories, concluding by a request 
for a bed. 

“¢You shall have the best in the parish, good 
Arehy, take my word for it!” quoth the old, dumps, 
and most aminble parson. 

“Tho bed alluded to was the hay-loft over the 
stable, which could be approached by a Indder only. 
The minister adjusted the ladder and Legged Archy 
to ascend. . Archy protested against the rudeness. 

«Yon call that, do yon, one of the best beds in 
Skye? You, a minister, say so? On such a cold 
night as this, too? You dare say this to me?’ 

“The old man, all alone, became afraid of the 
gaunt fool as he lifted his linge stick with energy. 
Brit had he been able to see clearly Archy's face, he 
inight have discovered a malicions twinkle in his 
eye, betraying some plot which he had been con- 
cocting probably all day. 

«1 do declare, Arehy,’ said the parson, earnestly, 
‘that a vofter, cleaner, snugger bed exists not in 
Skye! 

“¢L am delighted,’ said Archy, ‘to hear it, mints- 
ter, and must believe it, since you aay xo. But you 
know it ix the custom in our conntry for a Inndlord 
to show his guest into his slecping-npartment, isn’t 
it? and xo Lexpect you to go up before me to my 
room, and just sce if all is right and comfortable. 
Please ascend." é 

“Partly from fear and partly from a wish to get 
back to his own bed as quickly as posathle, and ont 
of the cold of x sharp north wind, the simple old 
man complied with Archy's wish, With diffienlty 
waddling up the ladder, he entered the hay-loft. 

“When his white rotund body again appeared ax 
he formally announced to his distinguished guest 
how perfectly comfortable the reating-place pro- 
vided for him was, the ladder, alas! had been re- 
moved, while Archy calmly'remarked,— 

“«Tam rejoiced to hear what you say; I don't 
doubt a word of it. But if it is so very comfortable 
abedroom, you will have no objection, F am sure, to 
xpend the night in it. Good night, then, my mugh- 
respected friend, and may you have as good a sleep 
and as pleasant dreani as you wished me to enjoy.’ 

“So saying, he made a profound bow, and de- 
parted with the ladder over his shoulder. Butafter 
turning the corner, and listening with fits of sup- 
pressed laughter to the minister's lond expostuln- 
tions and earnest entreaties—for never had he 
preached a more energetic sermon, or one more 
from the heart—and wien the joke afforded the full 
enjoyment that was anticipated, Archy returned with 
the ladder, and advising the parson never to tell ibs 
about his fine bedrooms again, but to give what he 
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had without imposing upon strangers, he let him 
descend to the ground, while he himself ascended to 
the place of rest in the loft.” 





-+0+— 
For the Companion. 


THE CHINA MANIA. 


It would be hard to tell when the rage for collect- 
ing began. Most likely as soon as there was any- 
thing to collect; and that must have been soon after 
the Deluge. 

Perhaps no rage of this sort efer did or ever will 
rival the great tulip mania in Holland, when a han- 
dredth share in some unplanted tulip bulb would 
often reprexent a greater fortune thun a fleet of 
merchant ships. 

Inconceivable as this statement seems, it is nctually 
true; and the flowers were by no means valued for 
their beauty, but only in proportion to their eccen- 
tricity or monstrosity. 

The passion for blue-and-white china has of late 
years, at least in England, bid fair to be a worthy 
successor to the Dutch craze for bulbs. It has 
never, indeed, become a grent national frenzy, but 
then Great Britain is a larger realm than Holland. 

People do not, to be sure, content themselves with 
owning some hundredth share in a saucer which 
they never have seen and never will see; but there 
Are those who seem to regard the collection of not 
particularly beautiful cups and plates, from which 
they never eat or drink, as the complete end and 
aim of human existence. 

Indeed, to me there seems no beauty in blue-and- 
white china that one should desire it, especially 
when it is old and cracked. 

I was dining, last week, at the house of a distin- 
guished woman of letters. “And now I have some- 
thing lovely to show you,” she said, cheerfully, 
when dinner was over. 

I thought of books and pictures. Had she, by 
some chance, some wonderful edition of Chaucer or 
Milton; or, better yet, one of those pictures by 
Rossetti which are hard to discover, since he never 
exhibits, but which when found are among the 
memorable delights of a lifetime? Her tone prom- 
ised much, ‘nnd I waited anxiously. 

She crossed the room, and returning placed in 
my hands a straight, ugly-shaped pitcher, which had 
been blue and white once, but now was blue and 
yellow. It was cracked all over, and a little nick 
was chipped out of the edge. “There!” she cried, 
triumphantly, “that is real old Chelsea, and I got it 
for only fifty-six guineas,"—$294. 

Honesty got the better of politeness, and I aaid,— 

“I suppose it’s a great bargain, but I would rather 
have fifty-six guineas in almost anything else.” 

My friend had a kind heart, so she pitied and 
forgave me; but there wns a little touch of scorn 
for my ignorance in her very pardon. 

You can tell the house of a china collector as 
soon as you enter the front door. The taste for 
blue-nnd-white china goes with the taste for a cer- 
tain sort of furniture,—for chairs that are especially 
uncomfortable, and cabinets that are particularly 
inconvenient. 

In such houses there are shelves for china, and 
bracketa for china, and slabs for china, but no free 
tables where you can Iny down your buok, or rest 
your elbow. Cheerful wall-paper would be a sin; 
and the windows are stained so that no ray of sun- 
light can obtrude itself. 

When you enter such a honse, you seem to step 
out of the gay, bright world, where nature turns 
even the showers to rainbows, and to go into a dim, 
mysterious place, where you ought to apenk in low 
tones, and where a bright smile or a bright ribbon 
would seem out of taste. 

In this house sits the collector—if she he a Indy— 
in the midst of her trensures, herself dressed to 
match. She looks, with screne contentment, at 
walls where, instead of pictures, hang innumerable 
plates and dishes, the treasures to harmonize with 
which she had not only dressed herself, but arranged 
everything else in the room. 

In one house, now in my mind's eye, everything 
in the way of furniture wax made, intentionally, to 
serve asa backgronnd for the reign of dend white 
and feeble blue. The walls were papered and 
painted for it; and even the new piano was re- 
lined so as to produce a harmony, not of music, but 
of color. 

To people of other tastes the effect is indescribably 
odd when willow-patterned plates take the place of 
pictures, and the owner regulates her daily life for 
their sake. 

Like all true collectors, she becomes a slave {o 
her inania, She passes her mornings in going about, 
feathersluster in hand, to save the wondering 
housemiid from the possible misndventure of brenk- 
ing xome cracked snucer which looks worth about 
five centa, but would perhaps bring five hundred 
dollars, just for the sake of its cracks. For china is 
the one thing which ix worth more the worse its con- 
dition, short of absolute breakage. It is even ru- 
mored that such ware is often cracked on purpose. 

To return to our collector: after her morning of 
dusting, her afternoon is passed in hunting for more 
specimens, cunningly hidden away by knowing deal- 
ers in dark corners of their shops that the buyer 
may enjoy the trimmph of feeling herself alzo a dis- 
coverer. And what with admiring her own trens- 
ures, and gently sniffing at those of her neighbors, 
surely onr lady of the china has occupation enough 
for the longest evenings. 

Of course these rare delights are expensive. There 
was a snle, a few months since, of a collection made 
hy one Captain Lukis, where such prices were given 
ns $3,550 and $3,250 for single jars. 
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Everybody knows those little blue-and-white 
pots, about six inches high, in which preserved 
ginger is sold by grocers. The jars of the Lukis 
sale seemed to the uninitiated no bigger or more 
beautiful than those preserved-ginger pots; and 
yet two of them brought nearly $7,000. 

Adealer bought them; and what he will ask 
some unfortunate collector who may buy them 
in his turn is terrible to think of. Why they 
were worth so much no outsider could guess. 

It certainly did happen that, not long ago, a col- 
lector bought #n extremely 
valuable jar for the sole pur- 
pose of breaking it, in order 
that its mate, in his own pos- 
session, might 
thereby gain in 
value a hun- 
dredfold. 

To descend 
from great 
things to tri- 
fles, I was told 
by a gentle- 
man that once 
while travel- 
ling in Wales, 
he saw, in the 
window of a 
village shop, a 
little blue mug 
of an old-fash- 
ioned sort. It 
reminded him 
of the break- 
fast-mug of his 
childhood, and 
the long-for- 
gotten taste of 
milk and wa- 
ter. 

He went in 
and bought it for old association's sake, giving 
about ten cents for it. Soon after he saw its fel- 
low—precisely its fellow—in the shop-window of 
a fashionable London dealer. He went in to price 
it, and found that his breakfast-mug was valued 
in London at forty dollars. 7 

No doubt dealers in china are of average hon- 
esty; but there is an awful temptation to frand 
and forgery when the ignorant enter the market 
as buyers for the sake of being in the fashion. 
The study of marks and “points” has become a 
science, and the true collector should add to the 
eye of a lynx the purse of a millionnaire. 

Mr. Gladstone, the ex-Prime-Minister, was se- 
verely bitten by the china mania, and finally got 
so much money invested in this unprofitable prop- 
erty that his necessities compelled him to sell his 
hoard. 

One hardly knows why the blue-and-white va- 
riety of china obtained its present supremacy. 
The kind is called Nankin, but the color is but 
anaccident of its period. Porcelain was invented 
at Sinping, in China, about one hundred and 
eighty-five years before Christ. 

The colors varied under various dynasties,— 
blue, green and white prevailing in turn. The 
oldest date inscribed on china is A. D. 1363, and 
since then the date has always been shown by 
“marks” of various kinds, which connoisseurs 
understand. 

The principal varieties of Chinese ware known 
fn Enrope are the pure white, the blue-and- 
white, or Nankin, the Soumali bine, 
the Celadon green, the marbled or shot, 
the citron or 
imperial ware, 
the ruby blue 
(which seems 
a contradiction 
in terms), and 
the brown, 

“Crackle por- 
celain,’’ so 
called from its 
being made to 
look crackled 
all over, and 
the delicate 
egg-shell ware, 
invented in 
1573, are also 
well known to 
connoisseurs. 

Among En- 
glish ware, the 
old Chelsea is particularly valuable. The man- 
ufactory was established about 1690, and cloned 
1765. As it existed only xome seventy yenrs, the 
work of its brief period is in great request. Blue- 
and-white manufactured there was an imitation 
of the Chinese, and was called Gambroon; but 
there was also a royal-looking claret peculiar to 
Chelsea, 

Porcelain was first regularly imported to En- 
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rope by the Portuguese, in 1518, though it had 
appeared in England in 1504. Even the passion 
for collecting it is not of recent date; but the 
Surore which leads persons to pay such prices ns 
I have mentioned belongs only to the present 
time. 

Already there 
are symptoms 
that this fash- 
jon is becom- 
ing too com- 
mon to last 
much longer; 
and there is a 
rumor that it 
will be suc- 
ceeded by a 
rage for old sil- 
ver, which will 
probably in- 
volve ten times 
more of ex- 
travagance 
and fraud. 

People are 
getting some- 
what bitten 
with china in 
America, but I 
presume they 
are not yet 
likely to pay 
$300 for n tur- 
quoise blue 
vase, or $650 
for pieces of 
green crackle, 
or $1,000 fora 
flat blue-and- 
white jar; 
thongh these 
are but com- 
mon prices here in England. Common-sense has 
very little part in thexe transactiqns. 

LovuisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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THE CENTAL SYSTEM. 

On the 1st of October, 1879, a change will be 
made in the manner of doing certain kinds of 
business which, at first sight, seems to be nei- 
ther more nor less than a revolution. After 
September, a great variety of articles will cease 
to be bonght and sold by the bushel, the barrel 
and the gallon, and will be dealt in by the ‘‘cen- 
tal.” 

A cental is simply one hundred pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

In truth, however, with regard to tbe largest 
class of articles that will seem to be affected by 
the change, the new system is a new one only as 
it will do directly what is already done by 
roundabout methods. Although wheat and 
corn, rye, oats and barley, are quoted as worth 
so much per bushel, the dealings are even now 
really by weight. 

The grain merchant who buys one thousand 
bushels of wheat does not get as much grain as 
will filla bushel measure one thousand times; 
but one thonsand times a certain number of 

pounds of 
9 wheat. The 
amonnt varies 
in different 
States. In 
Massachusetts, 
sixty ponnds of 
wheat is estab- 
lished by law 
as 8 bushel. 

So this curi- 
ous fact may 
be observed: 
One may take 
a bushel meas- 
ure and fill it 
accurately 
with wheat, 
and it will be 
legally more 
than a bushel 
in some States, 
and less than a 

















bushel in other States 

Hereafter, the words which seem to 
imply th rin and other articles—veg- 
etables, oils, provisions, etc.—are sold by 
measure, will be dropped, and all prices will be 
made for contals. The price of beef per barrel, of 
potatoes per bushel, of some oils by the gallon, 
will all disappear, 

The new system will be very much simpler 
than the old. The decimal principle will be in- 
troduced into a great variety of accounts. Bush- 
els of grain now gold in Chicago are converted 
into pounds avoirdupois by the railroads, the 
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grain is weighed into elevators in the East, 
weighed out again, and then reappears as bush- 
els, and the same grain is a different namber of 
bushels when it leaves Chicago, and when it is 
sold again in New York or Boston. 

The cental system was first adopted in Cali- 
fornia, where it has been in use some years, and 
is much liked. Last year it was legalized by the 
British Parliament, and since the Ist of January 
has made rapid progress in Great Britain. 

Its adoption in this country is due to the ac- 
tion of the New York produce exchange, which 
invited other commercial bodies throughout the 
country to aid it in establishing the new system. 
The replies have been generally favorable, ahd 
as has been said, the change goes formally into 
effect the first of next month. 

It is probable that the advantages of the use 
of decimals in measuring quantities of goods will 
attract attention to the French metric system 
of weights and measures, which are decimal 
throughout, and thus one small reform may lead, 
after an interval, to another more important one. 

SUNLIGHT AND STARLIGHT. 
God sets some souls in shade, alone; 
They have no daylight of their own; 
Only in lives of happier ones 
‘They nee the shine of distant suns, 

God knows. Content thee with thy night; 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light, 
To-day is clore; the hours are small; 
Thon aitt’st afar, and hast them all, 

Tose the less joy that doth but blind; 
Rench forth x lurger bliss to find. 

To-day is brief; the inclusive spheres 


Rain raptures of a thousand years. 
Mrs. A.D, T..Warrxny. 


eS ge 
THE ZULU WAR. 

The war of the English against the savage 
Zulus of South Africa seems drawing to a close. 
It has fallen into a guerilla conflict, in which 
the Englixh troops are scouring the wild and 
hilly country after the fugitive bands of their 
sable enemies, and in search of the hidden king, 
Cetewayo. This name, by the way, is strangely 
enough said to be pronounced ‘“‘Tcho,”’ and may 
be imitated by a short, sharp sneeze. 

The last decisive action of what has been, on 
the whole, a disastrous campaign for the Eng- 
lish, was that which took place on the plain of 
Ulundi. There the barbarian bands of Cete- 
wayo, after a fierce contest, were ronted in great 
confusion, and with horrible slaughter. After 
this defeat, Cetewayo fled to the fastnesses of 
the hills; and up to this writing had not been 
captured. 

The Zulu war was suddenly begun by Sir 
Bartle Frere, the Governor of the South African 
British colony of Natal. Zululand is situated on 
the coast, just northeast of Natal; while on its 
northwest side is the land of the Transvaal, oc- 
cupied by Dutch settlers who are called Boers, 
and which, against the will of the Boers, was 
annexed by England to her own colonies about 
three years ago. 

For some time the English colonies had had 
trouble with the Zulus, the most warlike and 
formidable of the native tribes in their vicinity. 
The Zulus were not unnaturally hostile to the 
intrusion of the Europeans, and manifested it in 
many annoying ways. 

At last the smouldering quarrel became more 
sharp, owing toa dispute between the English 
and King Cetewayo, as to the boundary between 
Zululand and the Transvaal. But this was duly 
settled without bloodshed, Cetewayo yielding, 
and agreeing to the boundary claimed by the 
English. 

‘Then the English called upon the Zulu king to 
disband his large and finely disciplined army, 
which was a perpetual menace to the colonies. 
This demand Cetewayo declined to comply with. 
Sir Bartle Frere thonght that the king was pre- 
paring to invade Natal; and made all haste to 
declare war against him, and to invade his ter- 
ritory. 

The command of the English troops was held 
by Lord Chelmsford. He did not understand 
the strength of the Zulns, and the result was 
that the first event of the war wasa terrible dis- 
aster to the English, A number of “crack regi- 
ments” were surrounded at a certain ‘‘kraal,”” 
or Zulu fort, called Isandula, by an innumera- 
ble host, and almost literally ent to pieces. This 
was soon followed by another misfortune. A 
large English force was surrounded at Ekowe, 
in the interior, and it was only after a perilous 
delay, and superhuman effort, that Col. Pear- 
son and his gallant band at Ekowe were relieved 
and liberated, 

Then came the shocking death of the’ Prince 
Imperial, to cast further odium upon the Eng- 
lish command in Zululand. 

The English home government, harassed by 
these events, hastily sent Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
the ablest of the younger British generals, to 
take supreme command in South Africa, and to 








bring the war to an end. At the same time, 
-heavy reinforcements were sent ont. 

- With the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
tide of war turned. He steadily pressed the 
Zulus back, until he brought them at bay at 
Ulundi, where he won the decisive victory that 
has been referred to. 

The Zulu war has already cost the English 
something like $30,000,000; and will cost more 
before it is entirely ended. The result of the 
war may be readily predicted. A Zulu prince 
friendly to the English will, no doubt, be placed 
over that barbarous kingdom; and the’end will 
be that in time Zululand will be absorbed as an 
English colony. Thus England, by war and ne- 
gotiation, is extending her colonial dominion in 
South Africa; but the farther she progresses, 
the more surely she finds hostile races on her 
borders, whom it is necessary to hold in awe or 
to subdue. It is a costly gain, and it is no won- 
der that many English statesmen think the ex- 
pense and loss of life more than the additions of 
territory are worth. 

Meanwhile we must not forget to give the 
Zulus great credit for the courage and obstinate 
tenacity with which they have defended their 
native land. They have fought like lions, and 
if they have been overcome, it has been by the 
superior discipline and armaments of their civ- 
ilized foes. Few African tribes would have in- 
flicted such severe punishment upon European 
troops as they have done, or would have held 
out so long, with odds so tremendous against 
them.- 

SS ge 
A HERITAGE OF RUIN. - 

A generation ago there lived in a Wesf®rn city a 
wealthy English gentleman, who was what is called 
“a high liver.” He drank his toddy in the morn- 
ing, washed down his lunch with champagne, and 
finished a bottle of port for dinner, just as he had 
done in England, though he complained that heavy 
wines disagreed with him here, owing to the cli- 
mate. 

He died of gout at fifty, leaving four sons. One 
of these was an epileptic; two died from drinking. 
“Good fellows,” generous, witty, honorable young 
men, but before middle age miserable sots. 

The oldest of the brothers was a man of fixed 
business habits, occupying a leading place in the 
community from his keen intelligence, integrity 
and irreproachable morals. He watched over his 
brothers, laid them in their graves, and never ceased 
to denounce the vice that had ruined them, 

When he was long past middle age, financial 
trouble brought him into a low nervous condition 
for which wine was prescribed. He drank but one 
bottle. Shortly afterward his affairs were righted 
and his health and spirits returned. But after this 
time it was observed that once or twice a year he 
mysteriously disappeared for a month or six weeks. 

Neither his partner, wife nor children knew where 
he went. He continued to occupy the foremost 
positions of trust in his native town; but, at last, 
when he was an old gray-headed man, his wife was 
telegraphed from an obscure neighboring village, 
where she found him dying of maniw-a-potu. He 
had been in the habit of hiding there when the de- 
sire for liquor became maddening, and when there 
he drank like a brute. 

It is. a recognized physiological fact that in many 
families dypsomania is hereditary, as consumption 
is in others. The children of “moderate drinkers” 
almost invariably receive from them this heritage 
of ruin, For them total abstinence is the only 
safety. They should avoid stimulants as the con- 
sumptive does the cold, or the scorbutic patient the 
heating food, which are certain death to them. 

—_+o—___ 7 
FINE CLOTHES AND THEIR WEAR- 
ERs. 

The daughters of tho British Minister, in Washing- 
ton, while still schoolgirls, never appeared in society. 
Very rarely they were seen with their mother in a 
box at the opera, and then astonished the gay, bejew- 
elled American girls with their high-necked, plain, 
gray stuff dresses and sailor hats. 

English women of good position have greatly the 
advantage of American mothers in the good sense 
and taste they display in dressing their girls. A 
schoolgirl in England is held to be a child, and is 
clothed with the modesty and simplicity befitting a 
child, There can he nothing more pitiable than the 
spectacle which is presented on Saturday afternoons 
on our fashionable thoroughfares, when they are 
crowded with girls of from twelve to sixteen years 
of age, plumed, farbelowed and jewelled, and show- 
ing in every motion a pert conscionsness of their 
finery. 

Many of them, of course, belong to familiea of 
small means. The foolish mother stints, saves and 
stitches until midnight to make the dresses and fin- 
ish the finery which renders her child ridiculous in 
the eyes of persons of gootl taste, and which gives 
the girl herself false notions of the importance of 
dress which debnse her whole nature. 

The children of the Prince of Wales, one of whom 
will probably some day sit npon the English throne, 
wear in public gowns and coats which many Ameri- 
can boys and girls would think very ordinary and 
common. 

No personal exhibition more strikingly betrays a 
vulgar mind than a love of finery, The first ef- 
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fort of the ignorant man to raise himself above his 
fellows is by his clothes. A Southern female 
slave, as a rale, spent the first money earned in 
freedom to buy a fine dress ‘“‘to be even wid ole mis- 
aus."”” As men and women rise in the social scale 
and in intelligence, their clothes become objects of 
minor importance. 

A couple of splendidly-attired New York women, 
at the Philadetphia Exposition, thrust aside a home- 
ly-looking couple from one of the cases, with a glance 
of contempt at the man’s scuffed coat. They were 
astonished to find that the surging crowd followed 
the farmer and his wife with every sign of reapect. 
“Who are they?” they asked. “The Emperor and 

Empress of Brazil,” was the answer. That wisest 
of rulers did not need a fine coat to give him rank. 

te 
ASTRONOMY AMONG THE BOERS. 

The Dutch Boers of the Transvaal, South Africa, 
are excellent people, but exceedingly primitive in 
their ideas, Three or four years ago, a new school- 
master was appointed in Zoutspanborg. “A new 
broom sweeps clean,” and he began his work by 
sweeping ont the astronomical rubbish which had 
accumulated in the children’s heads. 

He taught them that the carth moves round the 
sun, instead of the snn round the earth, and turns 
every twenty-four hours on its own axia. ‘The chil- 
dren gained a slight apprehension of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Being somewhat puffed up 
by thelr new knowledge, they began correcting their 
parents’ ideas of astronomy. 

That stirred up un excitement in the lethargic 
district. The elders met and consulted. They de- 
elded that such doctrines were new and therefore 
dangerous. 

The minister, as the conservator of public morals 
and opinion, was requested to see the schoolmaster 
and.yepgess hin. 

Accérdingly the reverend gentleman called on 
the teacher to explain. 

“I tench the children,” said the schoolmaster, 
“about the movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
that the earth revolves round the sun.” 

“Well, all that is no doubt true,” answered the 
minister, more anxious for a quiet parish than for 
the acquisition of new and correct astronomical 
ideas. “It is what the earth does in Holland; but 
it would be more convenient at present, if in Zouts- 
panberg:you should allow the sun xtill to go round 
the earth. Let it go for a few years longer; we 
don’t like sudden changes in such important mat- 
ters.” 

The schoolmaster took the hint; and in the estima- 
tion of the natives, the earth in Zoutspanberg stands 
still and allows the sun to circle about it. 

eg 
IMPROVING OPPORTUNITIES. 

The old proverb ‘‘Where there's 4 will, there’s a 
way,"’ finds full illustration in the life of many 
eminent Americans. Such men as Henry Clay, 
Abraham Lincoln and many others have risen from 
very humble station to intellectual greatness by a 
resolute purpose to sarmount difficulties. One 
well acquainted with the early Hfe of ex-Gov. 

. George S. Boutwell, of Mass., Secretary of the 
Treasury under Gen. Grant, gives an interesting 
sketch of his early years: 

He had little education in the schools, being 
obliged to support himself from the age of thirteen. 
White aclerk at Groton, he found in the second 
story of the store an old but choice brary. This 
wasa mine of wealth tothe boy. He read during 
the day when there were no customers. But at 
nine, when the store closed, he retired to the library, 
and rend till drowsiness came on. Then he took a 
little physical exercise to rouse himself, When he 
felt sleepy again, he plunged his hend into a pail of 
water, and under this new stimulus was able to 
study till a late hour. In this way he acquired val- 
uable knowledge and discipline, and prepared him- 
self for a successful career. Self-educated men 
prize the opportunities which young men trained 
in the schools often throw away. 

——__+e+-—____ 
MIXING OF GAMES. 

The lovera of the good old game of football are 
‘often disgusted when they look at the modern atyle 
of using the hands instead of the feet. Fleetnesa 
and skill nsed to win the game; now it depends on 
orate force, and the term ‘/oot-ball” is almost a mis- 
womer. But it isa curious antiquarian fact that the 
hands were used instead of the feet in the game 
when first invented. 

The Greeks had a “xeizing-game,” where each side 
struggled to carry off the ball by hand, In Brittany 
neighboring communes played with a big ball stuffed 
with hay, each side fighting to carry it over their 
own border, More damage was then done to limbs 
and clothes than in the present college game, and 
the hands were chietly used by the rival players, 

The Greeks had also n “harling game,” where the 
Dall was put on a middle line, and each party strag- 
gieil to seize it and hurl it beyond the antagonists’ 
goal. It ts evident, therefore, that hands were in 
se rather than feet in the ancient game, and that 
collegians of to-day are lineal descendants of the 
Greeks, in turning the game into a hand scrimmage. 
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WITTY RETORT. 

Critics have classified Wirt’s “Life of Patrick 
Henry” among the brilliant romances of biography. 
The distinguished anthor, while writing the “Life,” 
found himself bothered. The facts were few, and 
even such na he had collected were of donbtfal an- 
thenticity, Ho therefore culled in the sid of hisim- 





agination, and wrote one of the most entertaining 
and unreliable of biographies. 

On a certain occasion Wirt and Daniel Webster 
were opposed to each other in the trial of acase. One 
of Webeter’s witnesses gave such testimony as would 
be likely, unless it was contradicted or impeached, 
to settle the case against Wirt’s client. On begin- 
ning the cross-examination, Wirt assumed a manner 
expressive of incredulity, and asked the witness,— 

“pray, Mr. K—, have you ever read ‘Baron 
Munchausen?’”’ referring to a work noted for its 
improbable stories. 

Before the witness had time to reply, Mr. Webster 
rose and said, “I beg pardon for interrupting you, 
Mr. Wirt, but there is one question [forgot to ask 
the witness.”” 

“Ask it now, sir,” answered Wirt, in the blandest 
inanner. 

“Sir,” said Webster, in his most solemn style, 
“have you ever read Wirt's ‘Life of Patrick Henry’?” 

The court, jury, and spectators burst into loud 
laughter, in which Wirt joined. Webster won the 
case. 


I 


“DEY HURRIES ME SO.” 

We once read the testimony of & man over ninety 
years, as to the probable secret of hia long life. He 
attributed his length of years to the fact that he 
never overworked himeelf; that is, he never herted 
hix system and crowded his heart-bents by ‘hurry- 
ing"—no running when late for cars or boat, no 
scrambling and tearing to get hay out of the way of 
a thunder-shower etc., otc. It is a grave question 
whether the pupils in our “best American schools 
are not overworked. The negro boy here quoted 
perhaps chose unfortunately, but he will not die of 
over-study, a3 8 young Indy in a New England fe- 
male seminary did the other day. A Philadelphia 
correspondent says: 


In this age of activity and haste to reach results, I 
desire to cite an instance to prove that there remain 
some easy-going specimens of humanity who have 
no wish to take part in the general rush. 

A friend of mine, residing in Philadelphia, who 
had occasion last year to visit South Carolina, was 
detained a few days in one of the larger towns, and 
took a morning walk which led him near a school 
where a large number of colored children were 
taught, 

Seeing a colored boy of some twelve years of age 
lounging listlessly about the place, he xccosted him 


thus: 
“Boy, do you go to this school?” 
“No; don't go to any school.” 
“Why don't you go to school?” 
“Don't want to go.” 
“Why don’€ you want to gi 
“O, caze dey hurries me so 
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A PAINFUL PAUSE. 


After reading this, our young subscribers must 
hunt up the Constitution and commit a line or two: 


Yesterday morning seven or eight old and relinble 
citizens were holding down chairs and boxes in a 
Michigan Avenue grocery, Rnantmously agreeing 
that this was the greatest country on earth; a stran- 
ger entered and said,— 

Gentlemen, I suppose you are all familiar with 
politics?” 

“We are,” they replied in chorus. 

“And tia know all about the fundamental princi- 
berty?”” 

“We do.” 

“Well, I’m glad fo it, for I’ve made n bet with a 
feller back here as to how the reading of the Con- 
stitution begins. One of you just write me down 
the first ten words.” 

While he felt for a stub of a pencil every man be- 
gan scratching his head and cautiously eying his 
neighbor. One began muttering,— 

“Now I Iny me,” and a second said somethin: 
about “Resolved,” and a third wrote on the top oi 
Borner lox On motion, it was voted that— 
that 

‘There was a great deal of coughing and sneczing 
and nose-blowing, when a boy came in and said the 
stranger’s horse bad run away. He rushed out, and 
seven faces brightened up and smiled, and tried not 
to look too important.— Detroit Free Press. 


———__+e+_-. —_ 


THINKING OF HIS MOTHER TOO LATE. 

The repentance (as well as the sentimental piety) 
of murderers—when they are caught—very natur- 
ally excite suspicion and rebuke. Their better feel- 
ings are dormant so long as they can sin undetected, 
but when punishment comes they grow very tender. 
The Ledger makes these just remarks in a recent 
case: 

“Do not let my mother know of this,’ was the 
earnest request of Cox, the murderer of Mra. Hull, 
after his arrest and confession. And the daily jour- 
naJs have since published accounts of how the poor 
old woman, at her home in Richmond, was over- 
whelmed with anguish when she received intelligence 
of her son’s grent crime. 

Thus it is that the innocent suffer for the gnilty— 
often with greater poignancy of grief than the guilty 
themselves experience. 

Cox had a letter from his mother on his person, 
asking him in the most affectionate terms to come 
and see her; bat it had vanished from his memory 
until he found himself in a situation which made it 
impossible ever to visit her again. Then his fi 
affection revived, and mani self in the vain 
request that she might be kept in ignorance of what 
he had done. 

No man stands alone. The thread of every hu- 
man life is interwoven with the threads of other 
lives, and no individual can be helped or hurt with- 
out helping or hurting others also. 


— ++. - 


USE GOOD LANGUAGE. 


A writer, in advising youth to abandon slang and 
acquire the habit of writing and speaking good Eng- 
lish, anys: 

The longer they live the more difficult the acqui- 
sition of good language will be; and if the golden 
nge of youth, the proper time for the acquisition of 
language, be passed in abuse, the unfortunate vic- 
tin of neglected education is very probably doomed 
to talk sling for life. 

Money is not necessary to procure this edacation. 
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Every person has it in his power. He has to use the 
language which he reads instead of the slang which 
he hears; to form taste from the best speakers and. 
poets of the country; to treasure up choice phrases 
in his memory and habituate himself to their use, 
avoiding at the same time that pedantic precision 
and bombast which show rather the weakness of 
vain ambition than the polish of an educated mind. 


—_+o- —___ 
TRIFLING WITH HEALTH. 


Man Is the only animal who violates the laws of 
health knowingly, and yet continues the bad prac- 
tice. An illustration of this moral and physical 
eccentricity is afforded by the habits of Thackeray: 

Unlike Dickens, he took no regular walking ex- 
ercise, and being regardless of the laws of health, 
suffered in consequence, In reply to one who asked 
him if he had ever received the best medical advice, 
his reply was,— 

“What is the use of advice if you don't follow it? 
They tell me not to drink, and I do drink; they tell 
me hot to sinoke, and I do smoke; they tell me not 
to eat, and Ido eat, In short, I do everything that 


Tam desired not to do; and therefore what am I to 
aS > 


nd so one morning he was found lying, like Dr- 
Chalmers, in the sleep of death, with his arms be- 
neath bis head, after one of his violent attacks of 
illness; to be mourned by his mother and daughters, 
who formed his household, and by a wider public 
beyond, which had learned to love him through his 
admirable work: 
——_—_+e+—____ 
FEELING IN ORATORY. 

Some one asked Sheridan, the wit and orator, why 
he went to hear the eccentric Rowland Hill preach. 
“I go,” he replied, “because his.ideas come red-hot. 
from the heart.” 

A young preacher who had made a failure in Dr. 
Emmons’ pulpit complained that “somehow he 
couldn’t get into his subject.” is 

“Do yon know the reason why?” asked the caus- 
tic old man. “It is because your subject never got 
into you.” 

These two anecdotes will suggest to the youth who 
desires to become an orator two primary leasons. 
Oneis that unless the subject possesses the speaker, he 
will fail to make it take hold of the audience. The 
second ia, that deep feeling is essential to the speaker 
who would produce emotion in others. 

Matthews, the essayist, puta this thought in a pat 
way: “The bullets, according to the hunter’s super- 
stition, are sure to hit the mark If they have first 
been dipped in the huntaman’s blood.” 
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For the Companion, 
THE FALL CRICKET. 


+ Small warbler of the autumn night, 
‘What love inspires thy hquid tune, 
That munnurs on in blind delight 
While silent earth and moon commune? 


Dost mourn the rose of summer dead, 
Thon plaintive insect nightingale ? 
Or lull the infant frosts abed 
Till tne to turn the cornfields pale? 


Is thy soft song a wooing note 
Some listening favorite knows alone? 
Or memory's dirge o'er frieuds remote 
And vanished pleasures once thine own? 


Soon as the dewy hours draw near, 
From every wall where ivy clings, 

From every bush and brake, I hear 
The music of thy harping wings. 


The leaf-hid katydids complain, 
The rowen-voices chirp and drone; 

Their discord cannot mar thy strain, 
‘Nor break its purling monotone. 


Thon hast a language, minstrel fine, 
For finer ears,—for hearts, perchance, 

Tuned to autumnal sounds, ike mite, 
By passion’s pain and sorrow’s trance. 


Thy chant restores my years. They ginss 
heniselves in beauty, faded long; 
‘Their red leaves fall, their shadows pass, 
Afloat upon thy rill of song. 


And a lost voice,—a vanished hand,— 
His own. whi used to join thy Joy! 

Thy spell invokes the Sifent Land, 

‘And gives me back my buried boy. 


T hear along thy numbers ring 
‘The merry welcomes once le gave, 

And know thy fatry fellows sing 
‘Among the batsains ronnd his grave, 


Sing on, xing on! and aweet as be 
The pipes of spring and ammier, all 
Can never stir my sou! like thee, 
The winged dulcimer of fall. 
Tuexon Brown. 


—-—+or---- — 


For the Companion. 


KEPT FOR A DIVINE WORK. 


God's mark is upon all for whom He has work 
todo. Until that work is done they cannot be 
harmed. Julians Cresar seemed to have under- 
stood something of this when he said to the ter- 
rified bontmen on the stormy bay, ‘‘Fear not; 
thou carriest Casar and his fortunes.” 

One night—in the dead of night—the rector of 
Epworth, a faithful clergyman of the Church 
of England, was suddenly awakened by a loud 
ery of “‘fire!’’ Springing out of bed, he dis- 
covered that his house was in flames, and roused 
his wife to join him in rescuing their children. 

The fire was already burning iu the sleeping 
apartments, and there was no time to think of 
saving anything but life,—no time to do even 
this carefully and deliberately. Half-awake, 
the little ones were snatched from their beds in 
the nursery, and the escape down stairs was 
made with terrified hasto. 

The good minister and his wife had a®numer- 
ons brood—all that both could carry in the circle 
of their arms, and more. The rest could be 
trusted to follow. The excited parents thonght 
they had gathered the whole family. 

By the time they reached the street the alarm 
had spread, and the neighbors had rushed to the 
spot. The confusion was frightful. The swift 
advance of the flames frustrated all efforts to 
save the poor pastor's property, and many mur- 
mured their thanks that at least he and his wife | 
and children were safe. 

Suddenly the mother gave a shriek. In the 
distraction of the moment she had counted her 
little company again and again, and now she 
was certain that one was gone. In their hurried 
flight she and her husband had left him behind. 
Little six-year-old Johnny was still in the nur- 
sery, burning up with the burning house. 

O God! must it be? The father dashed into 
the blazing entry, but the stairs were crumbling 
down. Driven out, he fell on his knees amid 
his weeping parishioners. Neither he nor they 
expected ever to see his boy again. 

But Johnny's death-hour did not strike then. 
The same hand held it back that turned back 
the dial for Hezekiah’s life. Almost at the mo- 
ment when the agonized father knelt to pray 
for resignation, and to commend his child to 
God, a ery was heard overhead, and Johnny was 
seen struggling at the nursery-window. . There 
but an instant to act. A hasty pile was 
d, and standing on that, one strong man 





rai 


lifted another on his shoulders, The old-fash- 
ioned parsonage was low, and the arms of the 
topmost reached the window. The flames burst 
out and the roof fell in, but the child, only 
slightly scorched, was seized and handed safely 
to the ground. 

That little boy, caught by so narrow a chance 
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from the fires of his burning dwelling, lived al- 


most ninety years, and kindled holy fire ia| P 


thousands and tens of thousands of human 
hearts. His name was John Wesley. 
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CLOSING A GAMBLING-HELL. 
How a gambling-hell was closed by the shrewd- 
ness of a clergyman is told in the Presbyterian as 
follows: 


One evening the pastor of one of the churches 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., had a call from two young 
men in the law department of the University, 
strangers to him, but whom, when they intro- 
duced themselves, he recognized as belonging to 
distinguished families he chanced to know in 
distant cities. 

They said they had called to ask counsel how 
a notorious drinking and gambling-hell, the 
Blank House, could be closed; but ingenuously 
added,— 

“Do not think us better than we are. We have 
been bummers around town with others. But 
we have got frightened at what we see. Some 
of our fellow-students who never drank or gam- 
bled before coming here now do both. 

“The Blank House sells liquor to minors (stu- 
dents), and after eleven o'clock at night, and on 
Sundays, and is a regular gambling-hell. One 
of our class lost four hundred dollars there to a 

rofessional gambler within two weeks. We 
Rave seen fifty students in there ata time, drink- 
ing and gambling. It is the worst hole we ever 
knew, ; 

“We have drawn up a statement of the facts 
as we know themand can prove thein; and have 
called to ask you if you did not think if we got 
the president, professors and pastors to sign it, 
and presented it to the mayor, he would not 
sbut the hell up.”” 

It flashed across the pastor's mind that there 
was a quicker and better way, and he said, 
“Leave the paper with me, and call again to- 
morrow."” 

In the morning he called on the mayor and 
asked, ‘What are the laws against selling liquor 
to minors, and after eleven o'clock at night, and 
on Sunday, and against gambling?’ and was 
told. 

‘What is the character of the Blank House in 
these respects?” 

“It is bad on suspicion; but hitherto I have 
not been able to prove anything against it. It 
has private doors, and has men on the watch all 
the time.” 

“Well, Ican furnish the necessary proof, but 
I shall not show it, I wish to see the proprietor. 
Can we have him here in your office?” 

“Yes.” And he was brought in. 

When he came, the pastor said to him, ‘‘Mr. 
Blank, I charge you with such and such things.” 

He denied them. 

“But I have the proof—witnesses who have 
been in your house and seen the things done.” 

“Who are they?” 

“I shall not tell you.” 

He began to quail. 
tend to do?” 

“I intend to stop your gambling and your ille- 
gal liquor-selling this very day.’”” 
He tarned pale and trembled. 

to prosecute me?” 

“No; but I mean to stop these things to-day." 
; He then sat down at a table and wrote as fol- 
OWS: 

“I, Blank, proprietor of the Blank House, 
hereby obligate and bind myself from this date, 
not to sell any beer, ale, wine or spirituous liq- 
uors of any kind in my house nor on my prem- 
ises, to any minor, nor after eleven o'clock at 
night, nor on Sunday; nor to permit any gam- 
bling of any kind at any time in my hose nor 
on my premises; and to charge my employees to 
carry out the terins of this agreement.” 

“There, sign that.”” He squirmed, but signed 
it. The Mavor then put his endorsement on it, 
and the work was done. 

When the young men called in the evenin; 
and were handed the above signed and endorsed 
agreement their delight was immense and their 
surprise amusing. 

It gained the pastor at least two warm friends 
and Sabbath-day hearers. So far as is known, 
the agreement has been kept faithfully. One of 
the young men and his room-mate afterwards 
put on the red ribbon. z 


“Well, what do you in- 


“Do you mean 
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DOG-DAYS. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript publishes 
the following interesting facts about the “dog- 
days:”" 


The 25th of July marks the commencement of 
the dog-days, when Sirius, or the Dog-Star, is 
supposed to control the elements for a period of 
forty days, nntil the 5th of September. We give 
the American computation of the epoch. 

The English almanacs set it down ax com- 
mencing on the 3d of July and continuing till the 
11th of August. 

The name for this season is derived, as is well 
known, from Egyptian astronomers, who gave it 
the name of dog-days because Sirius, or the Dog- 
Star, then rose with the sun, and their united in- 
fluence was the occasion of the extreme heat and 
the disease incidental to these days. 

The ancient dog-dayx were forty in number, 
twenty before and twenty after the rising of the 
atar, and they commenced on the 4th of August 
and extended to the 14th of September. 

It is therefore easily understood that modern 
dog-days have no reference to the rising of Sirius 
or any other star, as it was by mere accident that 
the rising of Sirius coincided with the hottest 
season of the year in the times and countries of 
ancient astronomers. 

The time of its rising depends upon the lati- 
tude of the locality where it is observed, and is 














later every year in all latitudes on account of the 
recession of the eyuinuxes. In time this star 
will rise in the dead of winter. 

The universal use of the term ‘‘dog-daye”’ isa 
noticeable illustration of the pertinacity with 
which a word is adhered to long after its original 
significance is entirely lost. 

Dog-days to the superstitious ancients marked 
a season of burning heat, blighting drought and 
desolating Desulenee, ignorantly associated with 
the heliacal rising of the brightest star in the 
heavens, whose malign influence could only be 
propitiated by gifts and sacrifices. 

Dog-days to modern nations simply indicates a 
period, like the une to be anticipated fora month 
to come, ,when, as general features, fog and 
moisture are abundant, and combining with the 
midsummer heat and a lifeless and enervating 
condition of the atmosphere, produce a seagon of 
general uncom fortableness. 

Fortunately for human endurance, there are 
intervals in which bright days intervene, for in 
the physical world no line and plummet mark 
out a succession of days in which each shal] bea 
repetition of the others. 
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For the Companion. 


PRESENCE. 
A BUNG OF SUMMER. 


Once she walked through our valley, 
Since then it has blo-somed more sweet; 

You can tell now the fragrant woorl-path 
So gluddened that day by her feet. 


The eflantine nodded a welcome, 
And the bayberry lifted its head; 

“She is passing this way!” breathed the fern-grove; 
“She is here!" all the white birches said. 


Go and rest under the oak-bonghs, 
Or wander beneath the tall pine, 

And you'll still hear the tones so like music 
Of this sunny-haired neighbor of mine! 


Last night, as I came by the beech-trecs, 
They called to me ont of the rain, 
“Where lingers the lily of maidens, 

Aud when shall we greet her ngnin 2 

Manchester-by-the-Sea. AME: 














T. Fimups. 
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LITTLE STEALINGS. 

The nursery lesson that “he who steals a little 
pin will soon steal a bigger thing,’’ should be 
kept in mind, especially by those terhpted to 
small pilferings, such as taking an apple out of 
a barrelful, or a few unts from a heap, just be- 
cause they will not be missed. Too many per- 
sons are like the brother for whom the minister 
nid, “Let us pray.” ki 

The minister had given ont the hymn, repeat- 
ing as neual the first line: 

“1 love to steal at eve's calm clone.” 

The leader began to sing, ‘‘I love to steal,” 
but having pitched it too low, was forced to be- 
gin again, ‘I love to steal.” The pitch was too 
high, and a third time he commenced, “I love 
to steal.”” Then a cough broke in, and before 
he could make a fourth atart, the minister said, 
“Seeing our brother's evil propensities, let us 
pray.” A New York newspaper puts these little 
stealings in this clear light: 


The Long Island farmer who comes into the 
city with a load of hay loses sometimes half a 
cental of hay before his wagon passes on to the 
public scales, stolen from him in vandfuts on the 
avenues by hackmen, the drivers of the Knick- 
erbocker Ice Company, and other thieves. 

The trade in cotton has almost been driven 
from New York City by the stealings of sam- 
plers and others. The percentage of wastage 
and loss in this respect is enormous. 

The commission for sampling and weighing is 
small compared with the money results of the 
handfuls which are snatched from the bales un- 
der the pretence of doing the work of inspection 
thoroughly. 

Honest-looking people who go to market in 
fruit season (other seasons are not any different) 
take a taste at this stand and a fistful of some- 
thing at that. 

This is stealing, the aggregate of which dur- 
ing the year, as any grocer or market-man will 
tell you, is very large. 

Who pays for there stealings? The public, of 
course, for the trader adds his percentage to 
cover all pilferings, 

Many shops have wire coverings to keep their 
property safe from men and rats, whose con- 
sciences are egually dead as regards the rights 
of property. The man who begins by stealing 
an armful of hay is likely to end by stealing a 
railway or breaking a bank in a semi-legal way. 
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[THE HORSES AND THE WOLF. 


Mr. George Fortwengler, of Richland, Minne- 
sota, recently gave to the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
the following incident of witty intelligence, oc- 
curring on his farm: 


On Thuraday morning his sen placed two 
brood mares and colts in a pasture near a tama- 
rack swamp on his farm. The pasture and swamp 
were xeparated deep ditch, and at one point 
a bridge was laid across the ditch, but this was 
raixed after the mares had been placed in pas- 
ture, 

The son returned and joined his father—the 
two continuing at work in a cornfield at some 
distance from the pasture until three o'clock in 
the afternoon. when he war surprised to see one 
of the mares, called Kate, running rapidly toward 
him, having leaped across the wide ditch. 

After reaching Mr. Fortwengler, in great ex- 
citement, the mare ncighed twice. then whecled 
about and_ran off again in the direction of the 
pasture. 
























Mr. Fortwengler remarked to his son, | now.’”” 
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“There must be something wrong with tlic colt=,” 
and started after the mare followed by his dog. 

Upon reaching a high ridge of ground running 
along the edge of a swamp, he saw Kate stand- 
ing on the south side of the ditch, and the other 
on the north side. Mr. F. thought he saw one 
of the colts standing about one rod and a half 
from Kate, but when he approached nearer he 
found the supposed colt to be a large wolf. 

Upon seeing Mr. Fortwengler the wolf jam 
acro#es the ditch and was chased off by the dog. 
The two mares held their positions on either side 
of the ditch, and when Mr. F. came up to them 
he found the two colts stauding in two feet of 
water in the ditch, into which they had evidently 
been driven by the wolf. 

They were out of sight, and the sagacious mare 
warned her owner of their danger in her own 
peculiar way, but at an eminently opportune mo- 
ment. 

a eee a, 
A SCHOOLMA’AM AT COURT. 

How aschoolma’am taught a lesson to a prince 


and a count is thus told by the London Telegruph : 


Lina Morgenstern, the respected inventor of 
the kindergarten, attended the court held in the 
Berliner Schloss, in celebration of the golden 
wedding. 

Royal pages, gorgeous in scarlet and white fa- 
vors, were in attendance at the door-way of the 
throne-room to spread out the trains of the noble 
dames and dameels privileged to appear before 
the presence, and } erform the homage of cunrte- 
sies prescribed by etiquette. 

These high-born youths executed their func- 
tions with admirable neatness whenever the Ja- 
dies requiring their ministration happened to be 
ambnssadresses, peeresses, or even members of 
the numerous untitled aristocracy; but when a 
lady of the middle cinss, haply representing a 
deputation of a charitable society, presented her- 
self at their post, they were observed to hang 
back and withhold their service. 

When Lina Morgenstern’s turn came to enter 
the throne-room, she paused at the portal, ex- 
pectant of the assistance eagerly afforded to her 
predecessor, the Countess D——f; but in vain. 

Turning sharply round upon the ‘proud py ets’ 
who disdained to notice a mere hnreor jiche,’ 
she addressed them: 

“Who are you, young gentlemen?” 

“Tam Prince H—.” 

“And you?” 

“Lam Count K—.”" 





range my train properly !"’ 

With cheeks ax red ax their liveries the youth- 
ful nobles hastily did their office. having learned 
a salutary lesson from a lady whore exceptional 
experience in managing ill-conditioned children 
thns stood her in gocd stead at the court of her 
suvereign. 





— ++. 
CHINESE GENTLEMEN. 


Mies Anna L. Dickinson tells in a recent book 
how courteously she was entertained by some 
Chinese gentlemen, in San Francisco. The nar- 
nitive, given in a condensed form, shows that 
among these moon-faced immigrants, there isa 
code of manners which we might profitably study: 


Over the shop of Chi Lung, a Chinese mer- 
chant, was a reception-room for solemn high 
feasts and school gatherings, and to this Mixs 
Dickinson was bidden with sume friends. 

The seat on the right-hand side of the entrance 
farthest from the door was the seat of honor. 
To this she wag conducted, mounted in state on 
a high-backed, curiously carved and ungainly 
chair, and left to her own wits to discover how 
she ought to behave. 

The conversation flourished apace, since all her 
entertainers spoke some English, and Miss Dick- 
iuson was conscious of acquitting herself with 
credit. 

Presently a sedate-looking servant entered, 
carrying a huge tox divided into compartments. 
which were filled with nuts and sweetments, 

As it was passed first to the lady, she picked 
out half-a-dozen goodies and laid them on the 
broad flatarm of the chair that serves as a table. 

On watching her neighbor, an American, she 
observed that he selected butone bonbon The 
next did the same thing, and Miss Dickinson be- 
gan to be ashamed of her greed. 

Inwardly trembling lest she had been guilty of 
some dreadful breach of manners, the watched 
the box make its way to her Chinere hosts. 

The first gathered a handful to sarjass her 
own, and the lady was reassured. 

She afterwards learned that had she enter- 
tained them at her table and one of them had 
seized a chicken with his fingers and torn it limb 
from limb, he would have done no greater vio- 
lence to our code of good breeding than she had 
done to theirs. 

Miss Dickinson concludes her story with the 
query, ‘Would I have had the courayzeous court- 
esy to fall foul of a companion chicken, and rend 
it asunder to save the feelings of my guest, and 
make him quite at home?” 


-_ 


A MARTYR’S CALM COURAGE. 


Men admire the cool courage which led the 
“Six Hundred,” whom Tennyson hax immor- 
talized in his ode, to make their famons charge. 
Did it, however, attain unto the calmness and 
courageousness of spirit of some of the martyrs? 


When the aged Polycarp wax bronght before 
the Roman proconsul. he was told that his life 
would be spared him if he would only renonnce 
Jeaux Christ, and do reverence to the spirit of 
the emperor. But Polycarp, who was a pupil of 
St. John's, declared, “Forty and six years have 
T served my Master. and T cannot deny bim 
So he was given to the lions. 
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For the Companion, 


BEST OF THE DOLLIES. 
Which of my dollles do I love best? 
This is Miss Georgia Geneva West. 
Look at her collar,—Valenciennes lace! 
She is a duchess; they call her “Your Grace!” 


Her jewels are diamonds. Papa calls them paste. 
Oh, she’s got up in such exquisite taste! > 
But Miss Georgia Anna Geneva West, 

You are not the dolly that I love best. 


‘This is the handsomest dolly of all; 

See, she’s all dressed for the great fancy ball! 
Her dress is real satin; just feel it and see. 
Aunt sent her from Paris on purpose for me. 


Real jet black hair, with a bandeau of pearls; 

Don’t they look beautiful over ber curls? 

I know that my favorite you think you have 
guessel, 

But she's not the one that I love the best. 


This is the china baby-doll; 

Don't you think she's the sweetest of all? 
Bright blue eyes, and the rosiest lips; 
She wears the cunningest baby-slips. 


Maslin, clear-starched, with a beautiful glors, 
Pink coral necklace, anchor and cross,— 

Oh, she’s the daintiest, darlingest pet! 

But then there's another I love better yet. 


Where is black Topsy?—the old woollen doll. 
Out on the pavement, where Bess let her fall, 
Out of the fifth-story window, I think. 

Bat then it won't hurt her; she don’t even wink. 


She's dressed in green calico apron and cap; 
She never gets broken, nor cares for a rap. 
She is my comfort above all the rest; 
And really and truly, J love her the beat! 
KATE ALLYN. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR BLACKBERRY PARTY. 

“Now, children,” said my mother, one day in 
September, ‘I think the blackberries must be 
fully ripe; and if the weather is fine, I want you 
all to go to-morrow and pick me & nice lot for 
preserving and making syrfip.”” 

“Oh, yes, mamma! And let’s have a party, 
and then we can get lots and lots for pies and 
puddings, and everything!”” 

You see we lived on the Welsh mountains 
then, and always made the most of our summer 
pleasures by sharing them with our friends. 

“Yes, I'm willing you should have a party, if 
there is time to let your friends know; but I 
want you to go to-morrow.” 

Instead of writing dainty little notes or invita- 
tion cards, we jumped on onr ponies, and started 
off in different directions to tell all the little folks 
we knew that we were going berrying to-morrow, 
and they must come. 

We were going to have a splendid time, and 
mother and the girls would have everything 
ready to make a big blackberry pudding as soon 
as we got home, and they must all stay to din- 
ner. 

The next morning, by seven o'clock, our little 
friends, one after another, were trotting in at 
our large gateway, and we three girls and our 
dear little brother Henry were all mounted and 
ready to start. 

The morning was clear,—not a cloud in the 
blue sky; but our dear mother’s last injunction 
was, ‘Keep a watch on ‘Van Gyherich,’ and if 
he puta his nightcap on, leave your picking and 
come home as quickly as possible.’’ 

So off we started for our three-mile ride to 
Derry-gate, in the Cray Valley, where the 
bushes were so large and high that we could sit 
on our ponies and drop the great juicy blackber- 
ries as we gathered them into the tin pails that 
were hung on the pommels of our saddles. 

Some on our ponies, und some off, chatting, 
tanghing, picking and eating, ten o’clock came 
before we thought of our simple lunch of oaten 
eakes and ‘‘wonders;” and we found besides a 
large stone bottle of Jersey milk. So we spread 
our feast on the grass, under the tallest of .the 
bnehes, while our docile ponies grazed around 
us, untethered. . 

All at once, one of the boys called ont,— 

“Teay, girls! just look np! If that mean old 
fellow isn’t putting on his nightcap!” 

Sure enough; there was the white mist, like a 
raffled nightcap, rolling down Gyherich’s face, 
and patter, patter came the rain, slowly at first, 
then thicker and faster, until] we were in a 
drenching shower. 

Sneh 8 eerambling for hats and whips. our 





baskets and half-filled pails!) Then leaving our 
searcely-tasted lunch for the shepherds’ dogs 
that might pass that way, we mounted our ponies. 

But we couldn't go home, surely, with such a 
small lot of berries! Only enough to make a 
good-xized pudding! 

“I’m off for Mary Jones's cottage,’’ said Sam 
Jenkins. ‘Come, boys and girls, we'll finish 
our blackberry party in Mary's cottage. It’s 
only one mile there, and it’s three to Cnewer.”” 

So we all gladly galloped off to Mary’s cosey 
ttle home, where we were always sure of a 
hearty welcome. 

As we slipped off our saddles at the open door, 
all drenched with the rain, Mary’s kind voice 
greeted ux, while her husband, Daniel, took the 
ponies round to the shed. 

Mary, spreading a snow-white cioth on the 
oaken table, told us we had just come in time to 
taste her barley-cakes, which she drew from the 
wide-mouthed, furze-heated oven, piling them on 
plates, and setting them on the table with mugs 
of milk fresh from the cow, 

How nice this second lunch tasted, which we 
could eat undisturbed by old ““Gyherich’s tears’! 

“But see, Mary! old Gyherich has taken off 
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his cap, and the sun is shining again. Shall we 
go back and finish our berrying, or go home and 
have another party next week, and then get lots 
of berries for jam and syrup?” 

“T'll tell you, my children, what to do,”’ said 
Mary. ‘Daniel has caught such a nice dish of 
trout this morning, and I'll go up to the house 
with you and help Kitty make the berry-pud- 
ding and cook the trout, and you'll have a nice 
dinner-of your own getting for your party.” 

So the boys saddled her little brown ‘‘Peggy,”’ 
and off we started for home, where mamma was 
watching for us. 

Soon our big berry-pudding was steaming in 
the copper boiler, while our party went off to 
hunt eggs in the barns and hay-lofts. 

Then followed our splendid dinner, after which 
we all went out on the hills to see the shepherds 
and their dogs collecting the sheep together for 
counting. And then our friends mounted their 
ponies, and with many “‘good-bys’’ on both sides, 
and promises from us that we would join them 
in a berrying-party the next weck from ‘“‘Maes- 
carnog,” we boys and girls separated, feeling 
that our first party of the season had been a real 
pleasant one. BP. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE MISS SPINNER. 


Bay Miss Spinner stood just within view; 

. What was she plotting so strange and s0 new? 
Spinning and weaving a web in the light; 
Throwing her threads and drawing them tight. 


Window she had none to look on the street; 

Little she cared for the passing of feet; 

But when a fly's wings she heard buzzing that way, 
Up hopped little Spinner and bade him good-day! 


She set him a chair, and invited him in; 

Her tones were intended to charm and to win. 
“You look overcome, Mr. Fly, with the heat; 
Pray atop in a moment and try a cool seat.”” 


Yo 
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Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Cross Words: 1, Part of agun. 2, Vegetables. 3, To 

ur out. 4, A Bible name signifying “adorned.” 

» Settled. 6, Bombardments. 7, Permits. 
.» 9, Ananimal. 10, Hoardera. 

Each word consists of six letters. The third letter 
of each word, read down, gives the name of a church 
festival occurring in September. The fourth letter 
of each word, read down, names an edible enten 
upon that date, although there has been much con- 
troversy as to the origin of the custom. 

Cyril DEANE. 








8, Tem- 


2. 
TRANSPOSED PROVERB OF FOUR WORDS. 
The words are transposed in the order of the 
proverb. 
On, Spain, on, I sang. 
. 3. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
. 


Aunt Lois. 











Diagonals: 

From left to right, a fragrant evergreen; 

From right to lest, n useful tree i nen. 

(Turners and tanners will know what we mean.) 
Worda across: 

1, A beautiful blossom, pure and white: 

2, Birds that love wading better than flight; 

3, An odor where cedar groves abound; 

4, A nut we eat with a thin shell found; 

5, A clerk who, with samples, travels around. 







She talked, and she fanned, and she felt his hot head, 
And thought that a doctor would order him bled. 
Mr. Fly, feeling pleased with her words and her care, 
Did not know she was tying him fast to his chair. 


J.P. B 
4. 


CROBS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My Ist is in hear, but not in see; 










“Pll go over to Mrs. Packer's. 








For the Companion. 
SAMMY’S MORNING WALK. 


It was the same Sammy who was nearly 
choked by a caterpillar when he was trying to 
steal sugar out of the sugar-bowl 

One cool morning in the fall, when he was 
abont four years old, he slept very late, and when 
he awoke he seemed to be all alone in the house. 
To tell the truth, it was so late that the older 
children had all gone to school, and his mother 
was out behind the shed hanging out clothes. 

Sammy found his little jacket and trousers, 
and taking them on his arm, went all over the 
house for some one to dress him, but nobody 
could he find. 

“I know what I'll do!’ he said to himself. 
She's a good 
woman, and she'll dress me.’’ 

He had never been over there more than two 
or three times, for his family had lately moved 
there, and the house was quite out of sight over 
the hill ‘across lots,” but he remembered the 
way, and trudged along. 

It was a frosty morning, and the weeds and 
bushes he had to go through were as high as his 
head, and so wet that when he got there his little 
shirt and the clothes he carried were as wet as if 
they had been dipped in the brook. 

Mrs. Packer was busy working over butter, 
when she heard a very gentle trp at the door. 
“Come in!’’ she said, both hands being in the 
butter. 

In came Sammy, dripping like a drowned rat, 
and his legs so covered with the blossoms from 
the golden-rod throngh which he had come, that 
they were as yellow asa Brahma chicken’s. 
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Being now in her power, any child can tell why 
There was little hope left for that innocent Fly! 


He had just found her out, and was buzz- 
ing with fear, 

When little boy Freddy came sauntering 
near, 


A moment he stood, watching Spinner at 
work; 

Then he broke up her web with a quick, 
angry jerk, 

And knelt on the ground little Spinner to 
hunt, 

‘When along came goat Billy, and gave hin 
a bunt. 

Mr. Fly flew away, very glad to escape; 

Spinner ran up a vine and hid under a 
grape; 

Freddy went for the goat, with a laugh on 
his face, 

And Miss Spinner's plot ended up in a 
Tace! 

FLETA FORRESTER. 


““Why, Sammy Brown!’ exclaimed * Mrs. 
Packer. 

“Our folks was all gone, but I knew you would 
dress me,’’ said Sammy, sitting calmly down by 
the stove. 

Lucky for Sammy, Mrs. Packer had a honse 
full of boys, so she could send him home in some 
dry clothes. ‘And one of her big boys carried him 
on his back through all the high weeds and grass, 
and put him over the fence into his father's 
yard. 

“How late Sammy does sleep this morning!” 
his mother was just thinking when the front 
door opened, and he came in. 

“I'm dressed, mother!’ said Sammy. “But 
these are Billy Packer's clothes, for mine was 
awful wet. And oh! my legs was just as yellow 
as they could be when I got over there. It’sa 
pretty cold, damp morning.” 

“Sammy Brown!” his mother began. But 
then she had to stop and laugh. = M. Cc. W. B. 
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Dare to be loving and patient each day; 
Dare apeak the trath, whatever you say. 


Dare to be gentle, and orderly, too; 
Dare shun the evil |, whatever you do. 


++ 


Onr day little Dora was busy at the ironing- 
table smoothing the towels and stockings. 

‘“Isn’t it hard work for the little arms?’ I 
asked. : 

A look of sunshine came into her face as she 
glanced toward her mothgr, who was rocking 
the baby. < 

“Tt isn’t hard work when I do it for mamma,” 
she eaid, softly 

How true it is that love makes labor light and 








‘ aweet! 
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My 2d is in hornet, and also in bee; 
My 34 is in able, but not in willing; 
My 4th is in dollar, but not in shilling; 
My 5th is in clothes, but not in dresses; 
My whole is what every one possesses, 


5. 
CHARADE. 
Iam very convenient, 
‘The honsekeepers say; 
‘When garments are faded, 
IT make them Jook gay. 
The dancer, the minstrel, 
The maiden who sings, 
All love the sweet music 
Evoked from my strings. 
‘When my whole is performed 
It takes flavor away, 
And lessens both calor 
And strength, people say. -H. H. D. 


6. 
SQUARE WORD—FLOWERS. 


A field flower. Fragrance. A kind of architect- 
ure. A worker in metals. A sailing vessel. 








7. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





Why is this man likely tv succeed in hie? 
Why do we know he has reached middle life? 
How does the picture indicate his occupation? 





Conundrum. 
When is a pie like a poet?—When it is Browning, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Kettle, can, pan, vial, trough, jar, crock, tum- 
bler, cup, keg, itcher, ladle, ewer, pot, basin, pail, 
bottie, barrel, Joe, tub. 

2. Andre. lorse. Howe. 

3.—1a, Chili—O—meter. 1b 

2a, China —O—range. 2b 





3a, Camel—O—pards, 3b 
én, Conch—O—meter. 4b 
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MEMORY IN OLD PERSONS. 


The brain is the instrament of the mind. Every 
thought and feeling is dependent on certain changes 
that take place between it and the blood. Mental 
activity may be quickened or retarded, exalted or 
depressed, by the action of drugs apon the brain. 
Singular effects are produced by cerebral disease. 

Age works permanent changes in the brain; it 
shrinks its bulk and hardens its substance. In con- 
soquence of this there is a change of mental mani- 
featations. The mind acts more slowly in old per- 
sons. It does not turn readily to new subjects, and 
is not capable of as protracted or as lofty efforts. 
The feelings, too, are much lessened in suscepti- 
bility. 

Bat in the memory the most marked changes oc- 
cur. Some persons who have been more than ordi- 
narily gifted in this respect, in old age become pecu- 
liarly deficient in memory. With the aged recent 
facts and events are not so rendily taken up into the 
mental storehouse, and what is learned is sooner for- 
gotten. 

At tho same time the past stands out in vivid con- 
trast with the present. Early habits return again. 
For instance, the pronunciation or the spelling of 
youth often reappears, to the surprise of friends. 
Bins, early repented of and forsaken, obtrade them- 
solves painfully on the memory. 

From this we see how important it is that the as- 
sociations and habits of youth are such as shall give 
only pleasure in old age. 

If one would not sink into imbecility when the 
brain begins to shrink, let him cultivate all his pow- 
ore right along through life. 

‘The aged should take special pains to keep up their 
mental activity. 
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THE STINGING TREE. 

There is a plant growing among the Inxuriant 
Scrubs of Queensland which is as deadly in its 
effects as fire. The Scientific Americun describes 
these plants and thetr effects, as follows: 


They are found growing from two to three inches 
high to ton and fifteen feet; in the old ones the stem 
is whitish, and red berries usually grow on the top. 
It emits a peculiar, disagreeable smell, but is best 
known by ita leaf, having a point on the top, and is 
jagged all around the edge, like the nettle. All the 
leaves are large, some lurger than a saucer. 

Sometimes, says a traveller, while shooting tur- 
keys in the scrubs I have entirely forgotten the 
stinging tree till warned of its close proxbuity by ity 
smell, and [ have then found myself in 4 forest of 
them. T was only once stung, and that very Hghtly. 

Its effects are curious. It’ leaves no miark, but 
the pnin is maddening, and for months the’ part 
when touched is tender in ralny weather, or when 
it gets wet in washing. ete. 

Pirave seen a mun who treats ordinary pain lightly 
roll on the ground in agony after being stung, and 
Lhave known a horse so entirely mad after getting 
into a grove of the trees, that he rushed open- 
inouthted at every one who approached him, and 
had to-be shot in the serab. oe 5) 

Dogs when stung will rash around, whining pite- 
ously, biting pieces from the affected part. 

‘The sinall stinging trees, a few inches high, are as 
dangerous as any, being hard to see, and seriously 
imperilling one’s ankles. The scrub is usually found 
growing among palin trees. 
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A SINGULAR AFFECTION. 
Elephants are big-hearted creatures —as well as 
big-bodied. They love deeply, and love long. 


Awhile agoa Imenegeris visited Tenbury, in Eng- 
land. Among the animals was a very fine female 
elephant. The animal w:s attacked with a violent 
fit of colic. A local apothecary of considerable skill 
as an animal doctor was called into the menagerie 
when the life of the animal was all but despaired of. 

By his vigorous efforts and skilful treatment the 
valuable beast was saved. 

The elephant, “Lizzie,” did not forget her doctor, 
for on the procession coming down Seme Street, 
three days later, she immediately recognized the 











chemist at the door of his shop, and poing to him 
gracefully placed her trunk in his hand. 

The chemist visited the exhibition at night and met 
with an unexpected reception from his former pa- 
tient. Gently seizing the doctor with her trunk, the 
elephant, encircled him with it, to the terror of the 
audience, who expected to see him crushed to death. 
It was some time before the animal could be induced 
to go away from the doctor. 





LOST EVERYTHING INSIDE. 

Mal de mer—as the French call itis the great 

bugbear to ocean voyagers. One poor passenger 

who had it describes the stages of the terrible feel- 

ing—first he was afraid he should die, and next he 
“wished that he could.” : 


In a book by John W. Bookwalter, of Springfield, 
O., the author gives an account of a trip to the 
Sandwich Islands, Prof. H. R. Geiger being one 
of the party. The Pacific Ocean seems at times to 
have been anything else rather than pacific; at least 
the whole party got sick. 

The friends of Prof. Geiger will enjoy the follow- 
ing statement of the author: “During the day I 
went on deck to got a breath of bracing sea-air. I 
found the professor sitting in an eusy-chair, looking 
pale, weak and faint. 

“At this juncture the captain happened along, and 
with his usual civility asked the professor how he 
felt. In the feeblest tones imaginable he replied,— 

“«Miserable, miserable; I am sick, captain; I'm 
sick. I have paid tribute to Neptune until I have 
lost everything.’ 

“But,” said the captain, ‘I see you still have your 
boots left.” 2 | 

“*Yes,' said the professor, faintly, ‘but they were 
on the outside.’ * 
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POSTAL PROGRESS. 
The progress of the Post Office Department in ef- 


ficiency and in low postage and, therefore, in useful- 
ness, may be seen from the following statements: 


The total value of stamps, stamped envelopes and 
oxtal cards issued during the past fisenl year was 
$20,090.020, an increase of $671,866 over the year 
previous. There is a big difference between ‘this 
showing and the first year of the existence of the 
Post Office Department. ‘The whole revenue in 1790 
was only $27,935, and it was not until 1815 that the 
busiuess reuched a million dollars. It was not until 
1360 that the business reached ten millions. In the 
last twenty yours the business lias trebled. 
When the Post Office branch went into operation 
in 1790, the postage on a letter, composed of n single 
iece of paper, was 8 cents under 40 miles; under 
wiles, 10 cents; under 150 miles, 12 1-2 cents; an- 
der 300 miles, 17 cents; under 500 miles, 20 cent; 
over 500 miles, 25 cents. It was not un 1845 that | 
the mileage system was practically abolished, by 
making the postage on a single letter of one-halt 
ounce, under 3000 miles, prepaid, 3 cents; if not pre- 
paid, 5 cents. In 1863, the mileage system was en- | 
tirely abolished and the present system ndopted. | 
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BOYS OR GIRLS? 
A lady who had much experience in teaching both 


boys and girls, speaking of the extraordinary ob- 
tuseness of a certain pupil, said: 


In a physiology class, this young lady of fifteen 
inquired with languid surprise, “Ze there not a 
straight passage through the head from one ear to 
the other?” 

“A somewhat natural conclasion,” the teacher 
commented dryly; “if she hud ever watched the pro- 
cesses of her own mind.” 

“Which would you prefer teaching,” asked a vis- 
itor, “boys or girls?” 

“Boys, intinitely,"" was the prompt reply. “No 
boy, for instance, would ever have asked such a 

nestion us that. He would long before have inves- 

igated tho subject with a lead-pencil. Not, prob- 
ably, in his own ears,” she added weditatively, ‘but 
in his younger brother’s.”—Scribner. 


Sg eee 
FRONTIER HARDSHIP. 


A girl in a Wisconsin settlement one day, last win- 
ter, started to walk six miles through the snow, for 
provisions: 


She soon became tired ont, besides losing her way, 
and the cold was intense. A big Newfoundland dog 
which accompanied her was the means of saving her 
life. She scooped out a hollow in the snow, lay 
down in it, and made the warm dog lic on her, shift- 
ing him about so as to succoasively cover the coldest 
parts of her body, In that way she pussed a whole 
night, and was not very severely frost-bitten. «With 
two or three more dogs,” she says, “I would have 
got along very comfortably.” : 
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A GOOD DOG. 


A Machias, Me., paper tells the following story of | 
a kind-hearted dog: 


On Friday a dog noticed a little puppy on the 
street which had evidently lost its mother. The lit- 
tle creature was whining and crying. ‘The dog tried 
to induce the puppy to follow it without avail. 
Finally the dog took the puppy by the ear and led 
it off to an alley, where it left ita moment until it 
went off and brought back some food with which it 
fed the little creature. The last seen of the two the 
Puppy was going off with its new friend. 
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A _Youna lady who has suffered from “baggage- 
smashing,” has ad her trunks covered with fannel 
this season, having heard thut flannel isa good chest 
protector. 


“I DECr ANE, mother,” said a pretty little girl, in 
a pretty little way, “’tis too bad! You always send 
me to ‘bed when I am not sleepy, and you ulways 
nmke me get up when I am sleepy.” 


THE man who goes fishing and sits in a cramp-in- 
viting posture on a narrow thwart from early morn 
till dewy eve, and calls it fun, is the sume man that 
never goes to church, because the pews aren’t com- 
fortable. 


Tue gentlemen at a dinuer-table were discussing 
the familiar line, “An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God,” when a little son of the host spoke 
up and eid, “It’s not trac, My mother’s better’n 
ahy man that was ever made.” 


“JouNn, did you take the note to Mr. Jones?” 
“Yes; but I don’t think he can read it.” “Why so, 
John?” “Because he {s blind, sir. While I was in 
the room ho axed me twice where wy hat was, and 
it was on my head all the time.” 






























‘Weakness and sickness changed to health and 
strength with Hop Bitters, (Communicated. 
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A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


Fragrant SOZODONT is a composition of the purest 
and choicest ingredients of the Oriental vegetable king- 
dom. Every ingredient is well known to have a bene- 
Acial effect on the teeth and gums. {ts embalming or an- 
tseptic property und aromatic fragrance makes it a tollet 
luxury. SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors 
from the breath caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. Itis 
eutirely free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
tooth-pastes and powders which destroy the enamel. One 
bottle will last six months. 
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ORDER AT ONCE! 
GOOD BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


PERFECT ETIQUETTE: 
Or, How to Behave in Society. 

A complete manual for Ladies and Gentlemen, embrac- 
ing hints on Introduction, Salutation, Conversation, 
Friendly Visits, Social V'urties, on the Btreet, in T'ubbe 
Places, in ‘travellihy, Driving and Riding, Letter Writing. 
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Do not begin your Singing Classes before 
examining L. 0. EMERSON’S new book, 


THE VOICE- OF WORSHIP. 


While containing a large and valuable collection of 
Church Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it is 
perfectly fitted for the Singing School and Convention by 
the large number of Songs, Duets, Glees, &c., and its well- 
made Elementary Course, 

Price, $9 per dozen. Specimen copies mailed for $1. 
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standard Singing School Books. 





The new 50 ct. edition of Pinafore (complete) sells 
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the same subject. 
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By J.T. Trowbridge. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 


Early one March morning, a very extraordina- 
ry sound proceeded from the interior of Fair Hill 
Academy. Some of the younz gentlemen of Pro- 
fessor Bazin’s class heard 
it as they were passing; 
and by the time the jani- 
tor arrived, not less than 
thirty students were on 
the ground. 

“What's the matter, 
young gentlemen?” cried 
the old man, taking his 
way tothe door. ‘You're 
early, and chipper, too! 
What are you all snicker- 
in’ at, go like a parcel of 
ninnies?’”’ 

“Hark, Mr. Dibdin!’’ 
gnid one. 

The old man was a lit- 
tle deaf. But as he lis- 
tened, poising his keys 
before unlocking the door, 
a strange expression stole 
over his wrinkled and 
puckered old face. 

“Ba-a-a-a-ah!"’ came & 
long-drawn, dismal, hol- 
low, mysterious, moaning 
call from the depths of the 
empty building. 

The boys in waiting 
burat into wild guffaws of 
laughter. 

“Hay? what?" cried 
the old man, growing ex- 
cited, “Which of you 
young rascals’— 

Angrily shaking his 
keys, he looked round on 
the merry group. 

“‘Ba-a-a-a-a-ah!"" once 
more resounded the mys- 
terious moan, more pro- 
longed and dreary, if pos- 
sible, than before. 

The boys yelled with merriment; and more stu- 
dents, great and amall, came rushing to the spot. 

Old Dibdin thrust his key into the lock, and as 
the door opened, an eager crowd pressed and 
jostled into the entry, pell-mell, after him. 

Nothing was found in the lower rooms, and 
there was A momentary pause as the old man 
turned back upon the following throng. Just 
then the same hoarse, diamal sound, only louder 
than before, came from the room overhead. 

“Up stairs! to the Professor's room!’ was the 
ery of the students. 

And in two streams, up the staircases at each 
side of the entry, they went tumbling and scream- 
ing. When the rheumatic old janitor reached 
the upper room, a singular scene met his eyes. 

The boys were in convulsions of laughter; while, 
looking down upon them solemnly through a pair 
of huge leather spectacles, from the Professor's 
desk, was a white-faced yearling calf, just on 
the point of uttering his plaintive ‘‘Ba-a-c-a-ah!"’ 

“The Professor shall see that! Keep away, 
boys!"’ said old Dibdin, working his way to the 
front, through the crowd that obstructed the pas- 
sage. ‘Who will go and tell Professor Bazin he 
is wanted in the schoolroom?’ 

Two or three of the younger pupils started off 
in high glee to bring the Professor; and it was 
not long before a hush fell upon the merry throng 
of boys, as he was heard, in his thick boots, with 
his heavy cane, stumping up the stairs. 

‘They made way for him. He advanced and 
stood before the desk. The Professor in silver- 
bowed glasses looked up; the calf in leather spec- 
tacles looked down. The Professor frowned; the 
calf extended his jaws. 

“Young gentlemen,”’ began the Professor. 

“Ba-a-a-a-ah !" broke in the hungry and lone- 
some quadruped. 

The timely effort at seriousness on the part of 
the pupils proved an utter failure; and even the 
old janitor’s lank sides shook with laughter. 
Professor Bazin was intensely angry, or hix own 
sense of humor must have given way before the 
stiring, stupid, leather-spectacled burlesque of 
Uimeelf in the desk, 














ro ee 
is in my school-room, and he will oblige me by 


“Giles Tinkham’s, it looks like," replied the | taking him away.” 


old man, as he labored to untie the knots in the 
rope by which the calf was {nstened. 


Brigham was the smallest boy at Fair Hill. 
Kimball was the tallest; “‘Cobbler Kim,” he was 


“Cut it!’ cried the wrathful Professor, as he| sometimes called. They set off together; and 


himself puiled off the leather spectacles. 


THE LEATHER SPECTACLES. 


‘It may be Tinkham’s rope, too; I'd rather 
not cut it,’’ snid the cautious janitor. ‘I'll have 
him loose in a minute,—there!”’ 

“Away with him now!” exclaimed the Profes- 
sor, impatiently. 

“That's easy said, but not go easy did,” said 
the old man, dragging the calf towards one of the 
stairways. 

The dumb victim of the students’ fooling did 
not know he was in the hands of friends. He 
held back. 

“T'll help,” said the Professor; and he pushed 
vigorously behind, while old Dibdin tugged at 
the rope around the calf’s neck. It was lucky 
for the Professor's dignity that the boys were not 
there to see. & 

At last the calf was got to the head of the 
stairs. Buthe was a stupid calf! He did not 
know that the way into the room was the way 
out of it,—that as he had come up so he must go 
down, He pulled back, threw up his head, and 
in his fright gave a prolonged and very emphatic 
“‘Ba-a-a-a-ah !"’ 

A peal of boyish laughter echoed from the yard 
below. 

“Now! once more!”’ said the Professor. Again 
they pushed and pulled, and the heavy cane was 
brought into service. The calf was not only ob- 
stinate; he was vindictive. And once when his 
heels were hit, he hit back. 

The Professor dropped his cane and rabbed his 
shin, with an exclamation as near profanity as 
any he was ever provoked to utter. 

“Confound the critter!” 

It is surprising how a serious and cultivated 
man will sometimes, in moments of excitement, 
fall back upon the idioms of his youth! 

The old janitor stopped pulling, and said,— 

“How the rogues ever got a critter like that up 
these crooked stairs is a wondertome! We ney- 
er can get him down!"”" 

“Stay here, while I go and send help,” snid the 
Professor, picking up his cane. 

The boys below scattered, when they heard him 
stumping down the stairs again,.; At.the door he 
called two of them back, 
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nity of 

the institution, we will take 

occasion to say a word of 

Kimball's history, and ex-|} 
plain how he came by his 

nickname. 

Daniel Kimball was the son 
of a shoemaker who had died 
a little more than a yenr be- 
fore, leaving his family but very slender means of 
support. Daniel was the oldest child; there were 
three girls and a boy younger than he. 

Daniel was a tall, awkward, homely boy; but 
with an honest, kindly face, and an earnest good- 
will behind it, which made everybody like him 
who knew him. When his father died, the terri- 
ble question came up, ‘What is Dan going to do, 
to help support himself and the family?’’—terri- 
ble to Dan and his poor mother, to whom it caused 
many an roxious day and sleepless hour at night. 

Daniel had worked at his father’s trade at odd 
spells, since he was old enough to drive a peg and 
draw a waxed-end, Buthe was fond of play, like 
other boys; and he had no love for the shoemak- 
er’s bench. He had never cared much for school, 
either, 

But the great change in the family prospects 
caused by the death of his father, set Daniel to 
thinking seriously of his future; and one day he 
surprised his mother by saying,— 

“I'd like to go to the Academy next winter.”’ 

“Yon, Daniel!’ she replied, dropping her work, 
aud regarding him affectionately. ‘‘What's your 
notion?” 

“Well, mother,” said he, “I suppose I've got 
about all the learning I ever shall get in our com- 
mon district school. It will be the same thing 
over again, if I go there this winter. At the Acad- 
emy, I can study book-keeping, algebra, compo- 
sition, and some other things I'd like to under- 
stand. Perhaps I sha'n’t ben shoemaker all my 
days; and I wish to prepare myself to be a good 
business man, at any rate.” 

The mother’s eyes glistened with pride and 
pleasure. : 

“But how can you pay your way at the Acade- 
my?’ she asked. ‘You know I can’t help you 
much.” 

“I don’t want you to help me at all,” Daniel 
replied. ‘I've an idea. The Academy has a 
fund left to it by old Judge Adams, for just such 
cases asmine. It will pay for my tuition. if Iean 
only getin; and I’m going to study hard all sum- 
nier to prepare mfeelf,” 
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after a while, as if he expected and rather en- 
joyed the distinction. 

Percival belonged to a clique of aristocratic 
boys who had very little to do with Cobbler Kim, 
except to give him their boots to mend. They 
never came to his room, except on business, It 
was that which brought Charley there now. 

“Look here, Kim,” said the young gentleman, 
seating himself in Daniel's only chair, while Dan- 
fel occupied his bench, ‘I want you to doa little 
job, and keep mum about it.” 

* «what is it?” Daniel asked. 

“Promise just to keep the thing a secret,” Per- 
cival said; and Daniel promised. 

Then the visitor took a piece of newspaper 
from his pocket, cut in a curious pattern. 

“You see what it is?’ said he, as he unfolded 
and held it up. 

“It looks something like a pair of spectacies,”’ 
replied Daniel, laughing. 

“That's just what it is; and Percival peeped 
through the enormous eyeholes held before his 
nose. ‘Now I want the same thing in good stiff 
sole-leather. We're going to have a little fun, 
you know. When can you do it?” 

“Now,” said Daniel. 

He took the pattern, marked the shape on a 
plece of leather, sharpened his knife, and pro- 
ceeded to cut out the spectacles. It was scarcely 
more than two or three minutes’ work. 

Then he made holes in the ends for strings, and 
handed it to Charley, his visitor. 

Charley was delighted. 

“What's to pay?” he asked, fambling in his 
pocket. 

“Qh, nothing, for a trifle like that,” replied 
Kim, carelessly. ‘You're one of my customers.” 

“Well, you'll have a chance to see the fun,” 
said Percival, taking his hand out of his pocket 
empty. ‘And remember, whatever happens, 
mum's the word!” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” said Cobbler Kim. 

It was one or two mornings after this that the 
excitement over the calf in the Professor's desk 
occurred; and Kimball and Brigham were sent 
with a message requesting Giles Tinkham to take 
his animal away. 

“Qld Prof is awful mad,” said little Brigham. 
“Somebody'll have to catch it if he finds out! 
Do you know, Kim?” 

“Know what?” 

“Who got the calf up into the Academy?” 

“Whoever it was,” said Kimball, “they must 
have stolen either the janitor’s or the Professor's 
keys. It wasa foolish piece of business.” And 
he laughed again when he recalled the Indicrous 
picture of the Professor and the calf confronting 
each other. 

Brigham lowered his voice, and spoke in a 
friendly, confidential whisper. 

“Do you know, when I saw those leather spec- 
tacles, [thought you must have had a hand in it!” 

“I!” exclaimed Kimball, the laugh dying out 
of his voice and features. It had already oc- 
curred to him that the spectacles might connect 
him with the affair; and now Brigham’s suspicion 
cansed him a good deal of uneasy thought on the 
subject. 

Giles was warned, and the unwelcome quadru- 
ped was removed from the building. Then, at 
the usual hour, the Fair Hill pupils assembled in 
the recitation-room, where it was the custom to 
open the exercises of the day with prayer. 

There was a good deal of suppressed hilarity 
on the occasion, Iam sorry to say. But the Pro- 
fessor performed his duty as if nothing had hap- 
pened, except that his manner was perhaps a lit- 
tle more grave and determined than usual. 

The prayer ended, he addressed the school, 
speaking in terms of stern condemnation of the 
outrage, and calling upon any one who could give 
information as to the authors of it, to do so at 
once. 

The whole school remained silent. Kimball 
glanced his eye around. There was not a more 
innocent-looking face in the room than Charles 
Percival's. 

The Professor resumed: “If any person con- 
nected in any way with this insult hopes for mer- 
ey at my hands, now is his time to speak. Let 
him make confession and ask for pardon.” 

No one spoke. 

“AN silent? Then this {s what will happen!” 
exclaimed the Professor, in a voice of thunder. 
“This matter is going to be probed to the bottom, 
and the guilty ones—no matter who they are— 
will receive the severest punishment which the 
institution can inflict. I'll winnow this school of 
such wrong-doers, if not a dozen pupils are left, 
Now, young gentlemen, to your lessons!’ 

As he ended, he fixed his eyes on Kimball. 

The poor fellow tried to maintain an air of in- 
nocence, but he knew that he turned pale; and in 
spite of his best resolution, he went to his morn- 
ing’s recitations with a sinking heart. 

(Conelnded next week.) 
= ee 


AN AFRICAN “TRUMPETER.” 

The native chiefs of South Africa are consider- 
ate towards a great man who may favor them 
with a visit. They do not expect him to “blow 
his own trumpet.’ On the contrary, they pro- 
vide him with a “bongo,"’ whose duty it is to 
trumpet forth the guest’s mighty deeds, 

Once Gen. Cunynghame, a former commander 
of the English forces in South Africa, while on a 














tour of lusnestloua yy) id pative chict with | in the manner now proposed. 


an escort of four hundred mounted men. Each 
man saluted the English officer by raising the 
right hand above his head, and calling out, ““Bu- 
get!’ that is, ‘Bring presents!” 

By command of the chief, a bongo attached 
himself to the general, and ran for miles along- 
side of his horse, chanting the English warrior’s 
praise. There was no feat of arma which the 
“trumpeter” did not ascribe to his temporary 
lord. Victories which the Duke of Wellington 
had achieved only after months of campaigning, 
were daily obtained by him. Even Don Quix- 
ote’s personal combats with windmills and flocks 
of sheep were fought over again. 

Every now and then the bongo interpolated in 
his flatteries an appeal fora horse. A man of his 
talents, he said, should not be allowed to walk 
while ignorant men walked. 

The African method ef making known the vir- 
ues of a distinguished guest seems a little strange; 
but may it not bear comparison with our way of 
singing: 

sjSee, the conquering hero comes, 
Sound the trumpet, beat the drums” ? 
—_—_+or—_. 
“GONE DOWN AT SEA.” 
“Gone down at sen! Gone down at sea!” 
‘The bells toll o'er that living grave, 
And over cloud and under wave, 
‘And down the melancholy lea 
‘The cry goes ‘round the rocking world; 
To Danish tunes, to Swedish pines, 
To the fair shades of Rhenish vines, 
To German homes where maidens wait 
To meet their lovers at the gate, 
‘And wives, the flag of Joy unfurled, 
Wait for the kiss that ne“er can be— 


“Gone down atsea! Gone down at sea!” 
—New York Graphic. 
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For the Companton. 


THE TWO PATHS. 

“tAnd the two paths stretched before them. In 
one the flowers seemed each a separate glory. 
There was the rapture of bird songs, and permeat- 
ing all, such a glow of light and color that the eyes 
were dazzled. The other was darkened by shade, 
and barren of all beauty, yet in the remote distance 
there was a bright line of light, not visible on the 
flower-lined path. In fact its own radiance was 
quite sufficient, and no one cared to look beyond.” 

Evelyn Seaton, who had read the above para- 
graph aloud, laid down the book with a laugh. 
“Oh, the old-fashioned parable, mamma! I won- 
der if those old writers really thought they were 
mystifying people. Of course any child can un- 
derstand that the bright path is pleasure, and the 
dark one duty, or virtue, That's the usual mean- 
ing of ail these old moral tales, isn’t it?” 

“And yet it is wrong,” Mrs. Seaton answered. 
“The path of duty may sometimes be dark, but 
frequently the sweetest flowers bloom by its side. 
How was it with you, last week? You rememberthe 
weather was cold and disagreeable, and you didn’t 
wish to go to school. Duty was dark to you then; 
but when at the end of the week you received 
such a flattering testimonial from Prof. Adams, 
you were delighted at having conquered your re- 
luctance.”” 

“Then I presume the old professor was the 
bright line at the end of my path,” laughed Eve- 
lyn, “Oh, you artful mamma! You coaxed me to 
read the allegory just to point it like a pistol at 
my pleasure-loving self. Surely I’m not such a 
pleasure-seeker, such an excitement-lover, as you 
say Iam.” 

“J have never seen a girl of sixteen years of 
age more so,’’ was Mrs, Seaton’s grave answer. 
“For an hour's excitement, I sometimes think you 
would sacrifice anything. Laugh as you will at 
the allegory, but you have two paths, as well as 
every other girl, and I fear it will only be a mere 
chance if you get into the right one. 

“Suppose that to please me you try an experi- 
ment. It will be something new, and you like 
novelty. Take up one or two duties at once, to- 
day, and try to be cheerful, though your young 
friends have left you.” 

Several of Evelyn’s young relatives had been 
spending the last two weeks with her. They had 
left that morning, and she had wandered about 
the house gloomy and discontented, until the epi- 
sode of ‘The Two Paths’’ had roused her a little. 

The young people had had what they called a 
jolly time at Mrs. Seaton’s. The weather had 
been fine, and they had ridden, walked, and played 
croquet to their heart’s content. Evelyn had 
thrown herself into the enjoyment of each hour 
with her usual impetuosity. 

Now that she was alone, the dulness of the old 
life was almost unbearable, and she was actually 
turning over in her mind several plans, perhaps 
objectionable in themsclver, but which might give 
her a little amusement, 

She was not a girl who ever paused to ask her- 
self, “Is this right?” but, ‘Will this amuse inc?” 
> Asif in answer to her thoughts, Molly, one of 
the servants, who was sweeping out the hall, gave 
her a significant look as she was going up stairs. 

“O dear, if I aint had a time tryin’ to give 
you this note, so no one would see! Some- 
how your mar seemed to be suxpicioning some- 
thing, and kept you close all the morning. Here 
itis, He says to me, says he, ‘Molly, you put it 
in her own hands, mind, and tell her I'll be at the 
gate, at the end of the Acacia Walk. I’m bound 
to see her this very morning.’ Them was his very 
words.”” 

Evelyn, with the note in her hand, fled to her 











He was 2 handsome, worthless young man, who 
had been visiting a relative in the neighborhood, 
:nd she and her cousing had met him first at an 
impromptu party, given by this very relative. 

“T don't liketo have you visit at Mrs. Foster's,” 
her mother had said. “She is a careless, frivo- 
lous woman, who receives all kinds of objection- 
nble people at her house. Captain Campbell, who 
is staying there, is the last man with whom your 
father and I would wish you to have even a pass- 
ing acquaintance.” 

“But I needn’t be introduced to him,”’ Evelyn 
said, ‘It would be too bad to have Belle and 
Lina disappointed, when they’ ve so set their hearts 
on this party, Besides, you'll be with us, mam- 
ma.” 

But unfortunately Mrs. Seaton was sick the 
evening of the party, and against her better judg- 
ment she allowed the young people to go to it 
without her. 

There was something very pleasant and excit- 
ing to Evelyn in seeing the objectionable captain’s 
eyes, which certainly were handsome, following 
her everywhere. We must acknowledge that she 

ind very few personal attractions, but a large for- 
tune inherited from an uncle made her irresisti- 
bly charming to the needy adventurer. 

He was introduced to her, and then began a 
chapter of deceit and contemptible subterfuges, 
vhich it is best to pass over in silence. 

Mr, and Mrs. Seaton did not know that their 
laughter even knew a man with whom, through 
Molly’s aid, she was carrying on a clandestine cor- 
vespondence. The cousins had been aware of the 
ilirtation, and laughed, as gay, thoughtless young 
creatures will at such things. But Belle Atkins, 
who was older, and a little more worldly-wise, had 
said, on the day of her departure,— 

“If I were you, Evelyn, I'd drop that Captain 
Campbell. Everybody says he isn’t nice at all; 
and I think he is rather dangerous to flirt with. 
Of course I know you’re only amusing yourself, 
and don’t care two straws for him, but I’m afraid 
he’ll get you in his power in some way, if you 
don’t stop this flirtation.” 

Sitting there in her room, with the note in her 








hand, Evelyn hardly knew whether she really 
cared for the writer or not. He was certainly the 
handsomest man she had ever seen, and then he 
was so devoted to her! 

It never entered the foolish girl's mind that her 
money had something to do with this devotion; 
and then, since the beginning of the acquaintance, 
she had been kept so pleasantly excited. To be 
sure the dread of discovery was always with her. 
Her father was a stern man, who could be very 
harsh and unforgiving. She was only a school- 
girl, she did not realize that there was something 
very wrong and unnatural in the position in which 
she had placed herself—in connection with this 
fascinating man. 

Evelyn sat there for some moments, perplexed 
and undecided. She could not make up her mind 
to give up the handsome captain, but yet the note 
she held showed that she must come to some de- 
cision. He told her that a sudden summons com- 
pelled him to leave town that day, and that she 
must meet him at noon. There was an urgent 
necessity for it, and if he did not find her at the 
end of the Acacia Walk, he would come up to the 
house. 

Her heart almost stood still when she thought 
of the possible consequences of his coming to the 
house. She did not dream that the man only 
wrote this to frighten her into compliance with his 
scheme. 

The spider had woven its web, and was waiting 
for the fly to step into it. If she would only meet 
him, he felt confident in his power to persuade her 
to another step—a clandestine marringe. 

Circumstances had hurried his plans, and some- 
thing definite must be decided upon that very day. 

Evelyn’s thoughts did not quite go the length of 
his. In fact, through the whole affair she had 
had no definite end in view. It was all an excit- 
ing, charming romance, with stern parents and a 
slandered lover; but somehow this last note made 
her uneasy. 

“what a goose I am to feel frightened!’’ she 
said. ‘What harm is there in walking down the 
avenue? And if Captain Campbell happens to be 
on the other side of the gate—surely the highway 
is free to all. Of course I shouldn't like pa to see 
him, he’s so prejudiced; but there’s no danger of 
his getting home before four o’clock.”” 

‘The servant Molly entered at that moment, with- 
out the ceremony of knocking. 

“La, miss, your beau’s waitin’ for you,” she 
anid, with offensive familiarity. “He told me he 
waz comin’ to the big gate, and I run there to see 
if he was come. You'd better hurry up. And, 
O miss, can’t you give me some money? I need 
a dollar or two, monstrous bad.” 

“] haven’t any to-day Molly,” Evelyn said, 
witha feeling of humiliation. “I'll get it for you 
soon.” 

The girl flounced off with a sullen look, and 
Evelyn knew that if the hush-money was not giv- 
en, Molly would not hesitate to reveal her secret 
to her parents. She had already used it to extort 
ribbons and other small articles in Evelyn’s ward- 
robe which happened to take her fancy. 





room with crimson cheeks, She hardly knew 
whether to be shocked or pleased, for though she 
had often received notes from Captain Campbell, 
throngh the housemaid, she had never met him 





Evelyn put on her hat, and slipped out at the 
back door. 

The Acacin Avenue was an old disused walk, 
rumning along the side of the house to a gateon 
tho high road, which had been nailed np when 


the new avenue was made in front of the house. 
Because of her nervousness and anxiety, Evelyu 
lingered in the walk in spite of the impatient cap- 
tain at the end. 

Not usually observant, to-day nothing escaped 
her notice, in this unwonted thoughtful mood. 
Perhaps she wished to abstract herself from all 
unpleasant reflections; perhaps her better angel 
was making a last effort in her behalf; but the 
sun fell in lines of light through the branches, 
and the glow of the flowers which lined the path 
had never seemed to her so brillinntand beautiful. 

Always rich in bloom, the Acacia Walk to-day 
was at its fairest and best. Stopping a minnte to 
pluck a crimson rose, she turned and looked back 
at a little foot-path—a short cut to the house she 
had left, 

It was dim, and shaded by trees through whose 
dense foliage the sun seldom pierced, but it had 
no turns, and went straight down to an opening 
in the park which looked like a bright glimmer 
in the distance. 

‘A sudden remembrance smote Evelyn. Were 
not her steps on the very path of the allegory she 
had rend a few days before? 

Standing there she remembered how it ended; 
and the light and bloom had dazzled only to lead 
to a darkeome pit. 

And there at the end of that dim way lay al 
the peace and security of her home. By an im- 
pulse which she did not stop to question, she 
turned and ran as if pursued, until the house was 
gained. 

When in her own room, she felt that she had 
chosen the right path, and there was in her mind 
a delightful sense of security. She would not 
meet Captain Campbell, come what might. 

That day at dinner Mr. Senton enid to his wife,— 

“You know that young scainp Campbell, who 
has been staying near here? It appears that he 
was dismissed from his regiment for dishonorable . 
conduct, and this morning he was sought for on 
some more serious charge. I do not know what 
it was, but he gave the constable the slip, and is 
off to parts unknown.” 

The two parents did not know the cause of 
Evelyn’s sudden faintness, and insisted upon her 
lying down until she was better. 

She obeyed, glad to be alone, though her own 
thoughts were too full of mortification and shame 
to be pleasant companions. But it was # whole- 
some discipline. 

Evelyn’s reading of ‘The Two Paths’ was what 
is called accidental, but years afterwards, when 
she was an elderly woman, and liked to tell the 
story to her children, she would say,— 

“My dears, a watchful Providence works 
throngh what men calls trifles! There is no such 
thing ns accidents or trifles in the world. Though 
the links may be very small, in the chain of events 
that make up our lives, yet they are links, and the 
thonghtfal and the discerning can see many of 
them in this world. The whole will be revealed 


in the next.” 
——_+o—____ 


For the Companion. 
“PRETTY POLL.” 

Stories about parrots and their wonderful say- 
ings—sayings which often seem to imply thonght 
and intelligence as well as the mere knowledge 
of words—are always of such general interest 
that Iam sure readers of The Companion will 
take pleasure in reading the following incidents 
which have come under the personal knowledge 
of the writer. 

The owners of a South American parrot which 
had always been a family pet, being obliged to 
leave their house for the summer months, placed 
their pet parrot in the keeping of a friend. On 
arriving at his new home, Polly was brought into 
the parlor where several members of the family 
weére sitting. The parrot looked about in silence. 
No one spoke, waiting to see what the bird would 
say or do. Finally ina timid voice it exclaimed,— 

“Annie!” the name of its mistress. 

No answer. 

“Frank!” another household name. 

No answer. 

For a moment the parrot remained silent; then 
in a loud voice, he suddenly cried out in distress, 
“Why, Polly, where are you?” 

Of course, after that, Polly was immediately 
caressed and made to feel at home. 

He soon became very intimate with the family, 
learning all the names, and joking with or tens- 
ing their owners ns the fancy seized him. One 
of the younger children had a disagreeable habit 
of crying loudly upon the slightest provocation, 
sometimes screaming at the top of its yoice for 
“Aunt Mary Ann.” 

Polly took it upon himself to effect a cure. 
Waiting until the good old lady had left the room 
and had safely reached the bottom stair, he would 
set up a shrill shriek,— 

“Oh-oh-ah-nh! Aunt Mary Ano—Aunt Ma-a-ry 
Ann!” 

Upstairs to the nursery Aunt Mary Ann wonld 
run, expecting to find her darling hurt. As soon 
as she made her appearance at the door, Polly, 
hanging in the window, would burst into a lond 
fit of laughter, and rock himself to and fro on his 
perch, apparently in an ecstasy of mirth. After 
this had been repeated several times, the child 
became ashamed of her silly habit, and Polly 
ceased to tense. 

He tas especially fond of.dress, and always no- 
ticed any changes in attire, If the yonng lady 
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of the family came into the room rather more 
finely dressed than usual, Polly, assuming his 
most roguish expression, would call out,— 

“Oh, don't we feel nice? don't we feel fine? 
Who's coming to-night?” 

He was not always inclined toward conversa- 
tion however. Sometimes when the children 
teased him to talk he would shake his head, and 
repeat several times in his most emphatic tones, 
“Polly is out on business,”’ and then relapse into 
silence, refusing to speak another word. 

Once, though, he quite disgraced himself and 
brought dire confusion upon the family by an 
untimely speech. ‘Aunt Mary Ann” was a nice 
old Quaker lady, as charitable and benevolent ax 
those Iadies generally are. 

Discovering one day that a little negro girl, who 
had been taken into the kitchen temporarily, 
could neither read nor write, Aunt Mary Ann 
from that time devoted part of each day to her 
instruction. Probably because of her bashful- 
ners, the child had a way of speaking very indis- 
tinctly, so that Polly, who was generally a silent 
listener to the lessons, had often heard her 
teacher correct her with,— 

“Mutter, mutter, matter! 
if thee will!” 

One day an old gentleman, a Quaker preacher 
of much repute, came to pay his first visit to the 
family. Polly was in the room. At first the 
conversation wax general. Polly listened in si- 
lence. After a while the visitor, who was rather 
fond of hearing his own voice, fell into a kind of 
monologue, delivering it in 8 monotonous tone of 
voice, which at times sunk almost to a whisper. 

This went on for a few moments, until Polly, 
apparently unable to endure it longer, hopped up 
on his perch, looked down upon the speaker, and 
to the intense mortification of the assembly, 
cried out in a tone of disguat,— 

“Matter, mutter, mutter! Why don't thee 
speak up? Thee can if thee will!’ 

But that parrot, clever as he was in the applica- 
tion of his words, never quite reached the height 
attained by another bird which really seemed to 
add human intelligence to his acquaintance with 
our language. 

The mistress of this second Polly, Mrs. B-—, 
who petted her bird alinost as she would a child, 
went one day into the room where his cage was 
hanging, holding another cage, containing a 
canary bird, in her hand. 

“Look here, Polly,’ she said, bringing the 
canary close to the parrot, that the two birds 
might see each other well; “I’ve brought yon a 
little friend to whom I want you to be very 
kind.” 

Polly examined the canary, turned his head on 
one side, looked at him again, then looked back 
at his mistress. 

“What! that little scrap of a thing?’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Mrs. B—— was so much amused that she im- 
mediately accepted Polly’ name, and the canary 
was called ‘‘Scrap’’ ever after. He and Polly did 
become great friends, as Mrs. B— had wished, 
visiting each other in their cages, and eating ami- 
cably from the same dish, Polly keeping all the 
time a sharp look-out for the interests of his little 
friend. 

It was summer weather, and one bright, plens- 
ant morning Mr. and Mre, B—— were discussing 
at the breakfast-table the advisability of taking 
a sailing excursion. 

Their plans being made, Mrs. B— casually 
remarked to her husband in an ordinary tone of 
voice, ‘I think Mary [the servant] had better go 
with us.”” 

“What for?” asked Mr. B—. 

“So that she can carry Polly,” answered his 
wife. 

Suddenly a little voice was heard, ‘“‘And Scrap, 
too.”” 

It was Polly, who didn’t want to leave his little 
companion alone. 

Another time, Mrs. B—— was obliged to go on 
a journey. Still true to Polly she took him with 
her, but covered his cage with a paper, that he 
might not disturb the other travellers by his con- 
versation. 

In the course of the day a gentleman friend of 
Mr. B—-, who happened to be upon the same 
train, and whom Polly had seen several times at 
the house, stopped in passing, to say a few words 
to Mrs B——. He was just on the point of re- 
turning to his seat when a fluttering of wings 
was heard, and a voice calling him by name ex- 
claimed,— 

“Why, Dr. C—, is that you?"’ 

It was Polly, of course, who, recognizing a fa- 
miliar voice, had sprung to the side of the cage, 
and was looking at him with one little black eye 
through a hole in the paper at the top. 

Countless stories almost equally wonderful 
might be told of this same bird, all showing not 
only his command of language, but his ability to 
think. Certainly it seems now to be the universal 
testimony that the more one knows and studies 
the lower orders of creation, the better one learns 
to appreciate and to estimate at its full value the 
intelligence which has been bestowed upon them 
by an all-wise Providence. M. EL F. 

2 a2s ee eS 

MISTAKES OF OLD MAsTERS.—The old masters 
who painted Scripture subjects, being ignorant of 
Oriental customs and dress, often made auch Iu- 
dicrous mistakes as these: Jacob in a four-post 


Speak up; thee can 








bed, and Sarah iu a quilted satin petticoat, and 
the family of Cornelius in the starched ruffs and 
stiff black dresses of a Dutch burgomaater's wife 
and daughters, and Pilate’s soldiers playing cards 
with their muskets beside them. 

egg ee 


‘Tere is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

‘Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
‘That much in litile—ali in nought—Content. 


— Wilbye. 
——_+o—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
THAT BIG HORNETS’-NEST. 
By 0. A. Stephens, 

There is upon my farm, an “August pippin-tree,” 
which bears Lountifully nearly every year. The ap- 
ples ripen from the 20th to the last of August, and 
are yellow, mellow, juicy, and of excellent flavor,— 
as handsome and as toothsome pippins as one could 
wish to see. 

The tree stands ten or twelve rods from the house, 
near a wall on the lower side of the road. There 
are several intervening pear and cherry-trees,so that 
the pippin-tree cannot be very clearly seen from the 
house. 

All the boys in the neighborhood seem to think 
they have aclaim on that pippin-tree. And strangers 
in passing, when it is loaded with its yellow fruit, 
often stop, climb the wall, and fill their pockets with 
the apples. In fact, they have knocked the wall partly 
down, and a path has actually been trodden through 
briers. A stout clump of broad -leaved bass-wood 
sprouts, growing near the wall here, makes it all the 
easier to take the apples without the act being seen 
from the house. It would, perhaps, be rather too 
severe for me to call these little raids on my pippin- 
tree by the ugly name of stealing. For apple-trees 
are abundant in that locality; and the boys havea 
custom of helping themselves to early apples. They 
are good boys enough, and by no means thieves, in 
the usunl sense. Nevertheless, these frequent visits 
result in my getting very few pippins myself. 

Last summer, there was a big hornets'-nest in that 
stout clump of basswood sprouts. I did not know 
the nest was there for some weeks, for I do not pass 
the sprouts when I go to the pippin-tree. But one 
wet afternoon, as I sat up stairs writing, I saw a boy 
going past the house,—a rather doubtful-looking boy, 
with very dirty bare feet, n ragged-brimmed palmleaf 
hat, and a string of trout in his hand. He stopped 
und cast a sharp look back at the house. 

Then he leaped quickly over the wall, and catching 
up an old fish-pole which I used to knock off the pip- 
pins, he dextrously brought down a dozen of the fin- 
est of them, filled his pockets, and then started for 
the road again. 

‘As he went past the basswood sprouts, his keen 
eyes caught sight of some object of interest. He 
stopped, and glanced critically, yet very cautiously, 
in among the large leaves. 

I had opened the window a bit behind the curtain. 

“Gee-whitacher!” I heard him say to himself; 
“aint that a buster!’ And be drew back on tiptoe. 

On getting into the road, he picked up a stone, and 
taking aim, threw it violently into the bush, and then 
ran as fast as his legs would carry him. 

Iwas curious to know what “Billy” had discov- 
ered. Going to the bushes, I saw a black-banded 
hornets’-nest inside, as big asa large flower-pot, It 
hung from a little limb at the height of abont five 
feet from the ground, and was almost wholly con- 
cealed by the broad leaves. 

Several of the hornets were crawling on the out- 
aide of the nest, repairing the damage done by Billy’s 
stone, perhaps. I recognized the species at once. It 
is the largest and fiercest of all the genus Vespa, and 
the wasps are armed with a cruel, dngger-like sting. 

Yet you may have them for near neighbors without 
the least fear, so long as you do not meddle with 
them. Disturb their nest a few times, and they will 
sting you at sight, and dart at you if you come within 
twenty yards of it. For my own part, I would al- 
most as soon be shot with a small (very small) re- 
volver as stung by one of them. 

Ordinarily, I should have thought it best to taken 
torch of bark or touchwood, after dark, and burn up 
the nest. But now it occurred to me that these hor- 
nets were charmingly located for protecting my 
much-plandered pippin-tree; and the savager they 
were, the better for my fruit. So I threw n few 
heavy stones at the nest to complete the work which 
Billy had begun, and get them in good fighting trim 
for any one who should attempt to climb the wall. 

‘That evening, “Henry"—the hired boy, who was an 
odd youngster, and natnrally interested in the pres- 
ervation of the pippins, since he got the larger share 
of them himself—went and stretched a piece of wire, 
off an old broomstick, acroas the “pippin-path,” one 
end of which he attached to the bush in which the 
nest hung., 

His idea was that whoever took that route for our 
pippin-treo would be likely to trip the wire in the 
briers; and whoever tripped the wire would be pretty 
sure to find the hornets. 

I did not know of this at the time, or possibly I 
should have discountenanced the setting of sucha 
“man-trap.”” 

Early next morning, before breakfast, I saw a boy 
coming down the road with a big stone jug in one 
hand, and atin can in the other. As I surmised, it 
was Link G—, the boy who, with Billy, I always 
had thought, stole my Iona grapes the fall before. 
He lived half a mile above us, and had probably been 
sent down to the store that morning after molasses 
and kerosene. 

He came tolling along, with a dry mouth, no doubt, 
and longing fora juicy pippin. It is enough to parch 
any boy’s throat to tug a two-gallon stone jug of mo- 
Insses in one hand, and a gallon of kerosene in the 
other. 

I knew Link would go to the pippin-tree, and he 
did. He did not set his jug and can down in the road 
while he got over the wall. But he carried them to 
the wall, and set them behind the clump of bass- 
wood spronts. 

He probably did not happen to touch Henry’s wire, 
for I could not sco that any of the hornets came out 
of the nest at first. He took what pippins were on 





the ground, then knocked off some, and having filled 
his pockets, jumped back over the wall. 

The next moment, I saw him dancing about in the 
road, fighting with both hands. 

The sun had just risen, and was shining in through 
the apple-trees upon the basswood clump, and I could. 
see that the air was full of hornets. They drove him, 
and he ran down the road ten or fifteen rods. 

If he had waited quietly a few minutes, the hornets 
would- have gone back to théir nest. But Link was 
in a hurry to get his jug and can; so he kept ventur- 
ing up towards the bushes, and the hornets kept dart- 
ing at him. 

Finally, he got his molasses and of]. He did not 
look up when he went by, but even from the house I 
could see a great red spot on the side of his neck, as 
large as o turkey’s egg. I am inclined to think he 
did not enjoy his pocketful of pippins. 

That afternoon, about four o'clock, two young fel- 
lows in a top-buggy drove past the house. Ata vil- 
lage about six miles off, there is a shoe factory, and 
the young “Crispins” who work there often hire 
teams at the stables and drive out into the farming 
country about the village. 

They seem generally to feel pretty nicely,and some 
of them are occasionally a little disorderly. At least, 
it looks like that. 

Their horse was quite wet with sweat, but just now 
they were walking him. When they were opposite 
the pippin-tree, they stopped the horse, and I could 
; 8ee that they were looking at it. Then one of them 
| looked out from the other she of the buggy, towards 
the house, 

“Go ahead, Clint,” I heard him say. “If he does 
come ont, you can get back to the buggy before he 
can get down here.” 

Out jumped “Clint” and cleared the wall at two 
bounds. He sprang partly up into the tree, and | 
shook it violently. ! 

Down came a shower of pippins. In moment he | 
filled the two side pockets of his coat, and his white 
| Straw hat, then jumped back over the wall. 

But he somehow had stirred up the hornets, for be- 
fore he could toss the hatful of apples into the vehi- 
cle and get in himself, the whole swarm made a charge 
upon him. 

The horso gave a furions plunge; but the fellow in 
the buggy hauled him up. Then the animal ran 
back and pushing the buggy into the ditch, turned 
coinpletely round, facing up the road. 

Meantime, the fellow on the ground was jumping 
about, bareheaded, fighting his tormentors with both 
hands. 

1 suppose the hornets stung the horse unmercifally, 
—for which lam very sorry,—for the fellow holding 
the reins soon lost all control of him. The animal 








reared and snorted and ran up the road, but turned 
short into our yard, and made a dash for the stable, 
the large rolling doors of which stood open at the 
centre about three feet. 

The horse went in, but the fore-wheels of the bug- 
gy struck on each side, bringing the frightened ani- 
mal up with a jerk. 

Tran out of the house. The bareheaded Clint came 
up, and we backed the horse fromthe barn. The bot- 
tom of the buggy was covered with pippins, rolling 











about, and to say thut those two fellows looked cheap 
would but faintly express it. 
“What's the matter here?” I said. 


They didn’t make much reply, being very busy try- 
ing to straighten out one of the thills which was 
broken, and in trying to bend back the dasher. 

“Clint” then said that they had run into a hornet’s 
nest, “down here.” 

“That's bad,” said I. “Must be, too, you ran 
against my August pippin-tree at the same time.” 

“Of course we are caught,” said the other fellow. 





“How mach is there to pny?” 

“Oh, I guess you will have enough to pay,” said I, 
“by the time you get the buggy repaired!” 

They drove off; and I suppose that they, too, did 
not enjoy their plppins so well as they might, 

There is a foolish fellow in the neighborhood, who 
has been nicknamed “Print.” He wanders about at 
will, and {s perfectly harmless. Usually he wears a 
loose blue drilling frock, which comes down almost 
to his bare feet, and sometimes he has on a hat. 





One day I saw Print come tradging up the road, 
rolling his eyes this way and that. The yellow pip- 
pins canght his attention. 

“Hoo-00-00-00!"" cried he, and over the wall he 
went. 

Of course I did not blame Print for taking apples, 
for he knew no better. Besides, having no pockets, 
he only took two, onein each hand. So I was on the 
point of callingto him. But before I conid do this he 
had got back over the wall and was in the road cating 
doth apples at once,—first a mouthful ont of one, then 
a mouthful out of the other,—and his silly face ex- 
pressed all the delight which his palate felt. 

Just then the hornets darted at him. 

“Yow! yow!" he yelled, exactly like a dog when 
kicked. 





He whirled round two or three times, dropped | his, 


pippins, then suddenly stuck his thuimbs in his ears 
and went galloping off down the road, roaring, 

“Guze-ez! guzz-z2! guzz-zz”" at every leap, 

The same afternoon, two tramps—judging from 
their looks—had an interview with the hornets, ang 
both got stung. They stopped beside the road, at a 
little distance below, and sat there a long time, hold- 
ing plantain leaves on their hands. 

Just before sunset, the same day, a very loquacious 
agent for the “Buckeye Mower" got into trouble 
there: But he had the impudence to call and tell us 
all about it, and ask for camphor to put on the places, 
He also made it an excuse for staying all night, and 
stopping to breakfast. Hornets are no match for 
those fellows. 

Towards evening of the next day, there came along 
an Irish-linen peddler, with his pack. He may have 
been 9 German Jew, and a stranger in a strange land. 
He was seen standing for some time in the road and 
gazing wistfully into the pippin-tree. 

Then he set his pack on the wall, and started for 
the fruit. He had scarcely got over before the hor- 
nets came out, for they had grown 80 savage that 
one could not go near the clump of spronts without 
getting stung. : 

The peddler did not get many apples. His chief 
anxiety seemed now to get his pack off the wall. 

If he had kept quiet a few minutes, the hornets 
would have gone back to their nests. But he kept 
rushing excitedly up, till he got every one of them 
ont and after him. 

I've no doubt they stung the poor fellow a dozen 
times. As fast as he would dash up, the hornets 
would dart in his face; and then away he would go, 
brushing himself and leaping about among the trees. 

At this juncture, Henry, who was out at the stable, 
espied him, and ran out into the road with an ex~ 
clamation that probably frightened the nian, for he 
darted through the orchard as hard as he could:run 
—leaving his pack behind him. 

The last seen ot this commercial pilgrim, he was. 
going round the turn, at the foot of the long hill, in 
acloud of his own dust, running as if for his life. 

Henry came to the house bringing the pack; which 
was found to contain three linen table-cloths, seven 
or eight towels, and a lot of dinner napkins. 

I thought it probable that the peddler would come 
back after it, and so had Henry leave it out on the 
wall over night. But he did not come. We adver- 
tised the pack in the county paper, under the head- 
ing of “Found;” but it never was claimed. 

A few nights after, some one burned up the hor- 
nets’-nest, and left my fine pippins once more unpro- 


tected, 
————_+e+-—____ 


For the Companion. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN GERMANY. 
By W. W. Weeks. 


The boarding-echool that I attended was in Can- 
stadt. It isa town of perhaps eighteen thousand in- 





habitants, pleasantly situated in the valley of the 
River Necker, and only two or three miles by rail 
from Stuttgart, the capital of Wurtemburg. 

Prof. Dr. K—, the principal, was apparently a 
little more than fifty years old. In personal appear- 
ance, he was tall and portly, with gray hair, and a 
mustache of the same color, while behind his big 
spectacles were a pair of piercing eyes, that never 
failed to detect the least misbehavior in the recita- 
tion-room. 

He had an amnsing habit of coming up to one of 
the scholars upon the play-ground, and suddenly lay- 
ing both hands upon his shoulders, Then, peering 
into his face, he would demand,— 

“ Wie heist du?”—or “What is your name?” 

‘Thongh a good disciplinarian, he was a very kind- 
hearted man. He seldom struck any of his pupils. 
The use of a cane as an educator was entirely un- 
known in his school. 

The scholars, some fifty in number, were from ten 
to nineteen years old. Perhaps half of them were of 
German birth; the remainder were from different 
countries. Among them were boys from England, 
the United States, South America, Spain and Italy. 

The school was divided into four classes, Each 
class had its own recitation-room, and each was under 
the charge of an assistant teacher. 

‘The course of study covered four years. It resem- 
bled that of American academies, except that more 
time was devoted to the modern languages and leas 
to the classics than with us. 

Onur school-day began at half-past six in summer, 
and at sevemin winter. Twenty minutes after the 
rising-bell had rung, the school assembled for prayers. 
‘Then \the, doctor read a passage.from the German 
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Bible, and one of the scholars repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Breakfast, which consisted of a bowl of coffee 
and a slice or two of dry bread, followed, and 
then came the morning session of school, lasting 
from eight o’clock until twelve. 

Afternoon school was from two to four o’clock, 
followed by two hours of recreation, after which 
was the study hour, when lessons were prepared 
for the next day. 

After supper, the boys were expected to re- 
main in the school-room, passing the time in 
reading or conversation, or in any kind of game 
that was not too rough and noisy. At half-past 
eight, we had prayers, and then went to bed. 
Only five minutes were allowed for undressing. 
At the end of this time, Gotlob, the bootblack of 
the establishment, made his appearance and took 
away the candle. 

Ench of the dormitories contained six 
single beds, and the schol for- 
biddon to communicate with those in the 
adjoining rooms. 

As many of the boys did not e 
ing to sleep so early, story-telling or sur- 
reptitious feasts frequently were indulged 
in. A gentle rap on the wall from some 
scholar in the 
adjoining room 
gave warning of 
the approach of 
the doctor,on his 
nightly rounds, 
which he always 
mado at ten 
o'clock, In an 
instant, every 
voice was hash- 
ed, and not a 
sound could be 
heard except an 
occasional snore. 

For daily re- 
creation, we had 
gymuastic exer- 
cises, swim- 
ming, nine-pins 
ot baseball. 
The latter game 
was introduced 
by some of the 
American schol- 
ars, and played 
upon the parade- 
ground adjoin- 
ing the school. 

Sunday was the 
only day upon 
which there was 
no school, and was eagerly looked forward to by 
the boys. Canstadt has but two churches, the 
one Lutheran or German Protestant, the other 
Catholic. More than half of our boys were Cath- 
olics, and went to mass, The rest of us attended 
morning service at the Lutheran Church. We 
eat in the gallery, under the charge of an as- 
sistant teacher, while Dr. K— occupied a pew 
in the body of the church, 

The clergyman was an old gentleman, more 
than seventy years of age, who spoke so indis- 
tinctly, and used such long words, that I was un- 
able to understand him. A younger man, who 
sometimes took his place, was more intelligible. 

The choir usually consisted of eight singers, of 
both sexes, accompanied not only by the organ, 
but by a cornet and three other brass instruments. 
Ouce a month, and on special occasions, such as 
Enster Sunday, the number of singers was much 
larger, often a8 many as sixty persons occupying 
the choir gallery, and joining in the choruses. 

After our return from morning service occurred 
fn ceremony of no great moment to the world at 
large, but full of interest to us. The doctor, pro- 
vided with a big purse, called up each boy in 
turn, and gave him the sum of pocket-money al- 
lowed him by his parents, which ranged any- 
where from ten cents toa dollar per weck. On 
Sunday afternoons we usually went out for a 
walk, or visited friends residing in the neighbor- 
hood. 

‘Lhe monotony of the schvol year was occasion- 
ally varied by a concert, 8 masquerade ball, or 
priv@e theatricalx, gotten up by the scholars im- 
der the supervision of the Latin teacher, or of 
Madame K—, wife of the principal. 

‘The Easter holidays, though lasting but two or 
three days, were a time of much pleasant festiv- 
ity. Ou Christmas Eve, one end of the school- 
upied by several Christmas. trees 
upon which were hang presents from the home: 
of the scholars, or gifts that had been provided 
by the doctorat the request of the pupils; forany 
boy was allowed to petition a week or two in ad- 
vance for a knife, a pair of skates, or any similar 
article, which was always furnished, and duly 
charged in the bill at the end of the term, 

Our summer vacation lasted seven weeks, 
Most of the boys went to their homes, From the 
pupils who remained, Dr, K— frequently made 
up a party of six or eight for au excursion to 
Switzerland or Austria, 

Some of these journeys were very pleasant, and 
the beautiful scenery and interesting places vis- 
ited I shall never forget. 
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Wiat a GannaNt Act Dors- One gallant. 
' sften restrains -oldiers, when. panic-stricken, 
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OFF ON AN EXCURSION. 


they are on the eve of a flight. At the second 
assault on Port Hudson, the Fourth Massachu- 
setts were ordered to lie down on a side hill. 

They were so near the enemy that a man who 
exposed himself by raising head or limb was in- 
stantly hit by some sharp-shooter. The men 
were nervous, for they could do nothing but lie 
there, and every now and then some soldier was 
shot. 

Suddenly, a regiment, which had been ordered 
to the front, broke and ran. In their flight they 
rushed pell-mell over the prostrate bodies of the 
Fourth, communicating to them their own panic- 
stricken feelings. 

Almost every man started to his feet and in a 
moment would have followed the fleeing regi- 
ment. 

“The first man,” cried an orderly sergeant of 
the rear com- 
pany, drawing 
his sword, and 
stepping a pace 
backwards, “the 
first man who 
runs [ll cut 
down!” 

The panic was 
stayed before it 
had time to de- 
velop itself, aud 
the regiment 
again laid down. 

At the battle 
of Chickaman- 
ga, one of Gen- 
eral Steedman’s 
brigades broke 
and began to 
retire from the 
line, the color- 
beurer leading 
the way. Gal- 
loping _ before 
the retiring sol- 
diers, the gen- 
eral snatched 
the flag from the 
bearer. Waving 
it above his 
head, he called 
ont,— 

“Run away, 
boys; run away 
like cowards; 
but the flag can't 
go with you!" 

The roarof 
battle prevented 
the whole bri- 
gade from hearing the words of their commander, 
but all saw the gallant action, and in a moment 
they were charging the enemy. 

+o 
THE REFUNDED DEBT. 

A great deal bas been said about the change in 
the form of the public debt, by the process of re- 
funding, but the most important fact, the grand 
result, attracts but little attention. 

Let us look at this result for a few moments. 
In doing this three periods may be selected, and 
we can compare the public debt as it stood at each 
of them. The first period was the close of the 
secession war. At the end of October, 1865, when 
the war accounts had been mostly settled up, and 
before any great reduction had been made in the 
debt, the United States owed two thousand eight 
hundred and eight million dollars. Of this amount, 
eight hundred and thirty million bore seven and 
three-tenths per cent. interest; nine hundred and 
forty-four millions, six per cent. interest; two 
hundred and fifty millions, five per cent. ; one hun- 
dred and seventy-three millions were drawing six 
per cent. compound interest; and the rest was 
temporary loan, certificates of indebtedness, legal 
tender notes and fractional currency. 

If the debt had remained unchanged during the 
whole year, the Government would have had to 
pay more than one hundred and forty million dol- 
lars in interest. As it was, the interest really 
paid, in 1865-66, wax $133,067,741.69; and of the 
interest paid in that year sixty-nine millions wore 
id, and the rest in paper money, 

The average price of gold during the year wax 
about one hundred and forty, so that the gold 
value of the interest paid in greenbacks was about 






























five imillion seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars; minking, with the sivt\-nine millions just 
mentioned, abort one handred and fifteen milli 





‘This is our starting-point, a debt of two thou. 
sand cight hundred millions, and interest amount- 
ing to one hundred and fifteen millions. 

The next point is the mouth of May, 1871. The 
refunding acts of 1870 and 1871 had been passed, 
and subscriptions to the five per cent. loan had 
begun, but none had been issued. In the years 
between 1865 and 1870, the s -thirty notes had 
Deen funded into six per cent. bonds. 

At the end of May, 1871. the debt, not counting 
interest, was two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-three millions, Of this amount one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-seven and a half 
millions were at six per cent., two hundred and 
fourteen and a half millions at five per cent., fifty 
millions at three per cent., and less than one mill- 
jon at four per cent; the rest was as before le 

















tender notes, fractional currency, ete. 








The annual interest upon this sum was about 
one hundred and thirteen and a half millions, all 
but a million and a half being in coin. Butas 
the debt had been reduced during the year, the 
amount actually paid out was above one hundred 
and twenty-five millions. 

The refunding process has occupied about eight 
years, At the end of that period, on the 1st of 
August, 1879, we find the public debt—excluding 
interest, and taking no account of the money on 
hand, as has been done in both the former state- 
ments—amounting to two thousand two hundred 
and ninety-six and a half million dollars. Of this 
amount, less than two hundred and eighty-four 
millions now bears interestas high as six per cent. ; 
five hundred and eight and a half millions are at 
five per cent; two hundred and fifty millions, at 
four and one-half per cent.; seven hundred and 
forty-one millions, at four per cent.; fourteen 
millions, at three per cent; seventy-nine millions 
had ceased to draw interest, and by this time have, 
for the most part, been paid; and the rest, as be- 
fore, draws no interest. 

The annual interest will henceforward not ex- 
ceed eighty-three and three-quarters millions, all 
payable in coin, if the bondholders desire it; or 
in paper, if they prefer that. So that between 
1865 and 1871, while the actual interest paid di- 
minished only about eight millions, in thé last 
eight years it has been cut down more than forty- 
one millions. 

The burden of a public debt is measured directly 
by the amount of its interest. Our own debt, 
therefore, has been made very much easier to bear. 
The reduction from one hundred and twenty-five 
millions in gold, in 1871, to eighty-four millions, 
in 1880, is a relief amounting to thirty-five per 
cent., or more than one-third of the burden. 

If, a8 now seems certain, business is again to 
become active, the taxation necessary to pay the 
interest upon the public debt will scarcely be felt 
by the industries of the country. 

——_ +0 
INSIDE. 
No father’s house is full, 

Even thongh there seem no resting-place for more; 

ving arms and doors do open wide, 
Irene Fepentant child implore 


‘No mother's heart is fult, 
Unless it be with longing, burning w wild,— 
Heart-throbbings that no cheerful face can hide,— 
The wish to iaSP her wn sinning child 


God's flock is never full; 
Fear not to enter boldly at His door, 
None ever were refused who there applied; 
He hath abiding-place for more 
Inside. —Home Journal. 


—— --- +04 —— 
A 8COTCH WEAVEBE-BOY. 

The indigo planters of India raise the plant and 
manufacture the dye. The process by which the 
indigo leaves are turned into the indigo cakes, 
known to commerce, is carried on in a large fac- 
tory. It is a process requiring skill, judgment 
and incessant watching, and in which one blun- 
der may cost hundreds of dollars. 

Among the planters it is a common saying that 
if a Scotchman is given any position in a factory, 
no matter how subordinate, he will soon become 
the superintendent, and, in a few years, the pro- 
prietor. 

This fact is creditable to the business sagacity 
and the “push’’ of Scotchmen. Bnt it is also 
complimentary to the parish schvols of Scotland, 
in which every Scotch boy, no matter how poor he 
may be, can obtain an education. 

At the close of the last century there died in 
Virginia a Scotchman, Dr. Greenway, whose life 
illustrated the characteristics of his race and the 
influence of Scotch schools. 

He was the son of a poor weaver, living on the 
border between Scotland and England. His 
father sent him to school and taught him his 
trade. At school he became a good Latin and 
Greek scholar, and learned the rudiments of 
French and Italian. 

By his trade he earned sufficient money to 
carry him to Virginia. There he set up a hand- 
loom, and supported himself by weaving, while 
he prepared to practise medicine. 

During his preparatory studics and after he be- 
came a country doctor, he kept on reading Latin, 
Greek, French and Italian works. His Homer, 
Horace, Pliny, Rabelais and Dante were enriched 
by marginal notes showing his industry and 
scholarship. . 

A few years of medical practice brought him 
sufficient money to build a flour-mill. The mill 
made him rich. Withdrawing from practice, he 
gave himself to the study of natural histo He 
collected 2 herbarium of forty folio vo 
which contained specimens of all the princi 
plants of Virginia and North Carolina, described 
in English and Latin. 

An incident will show the pluck of thix Scotch 
weaver. After he became wealthy, and the fa- 
ther of a family, he was anxious that his daugh- 
ters should receive a musical education. Living 
more than twenty miles from the nearest town, 
he found it impossible to hire a teacher of music. 

Most fathers would either have given up their 
purpose or sent their daughters to town, ‘The in- 
domitahle Scotchman did neither; but bought a 
guitar and harpsichord—pianos were then un- 
known—and taught himself how to play on them, 

Then he tanght his oldest daughter their use, 
first. making her promise that she wonld not 
marry until she had instructed her next. youngest 
sister, The father also taught his ouly soi jte 










































play on the flute and the violin, and in this 
way, one member helping the others, the whole 
family became good musicians. 

This weaver’s life should be mused over by 
those boys whose ambition is stimulated by the 
common remark, ‘‘There’s always room at the 
top.”” 

Dr. Greenway found “room at the top,’’ be- 
cause he worked long and well at the bottom. 
The apex of the pyramid is in the clouds. But 
it stands there because its base has been built 
broadly and solidly. Many persons fail in life 
from imitating the Turkish carpenter, who be- 
gins his house at the roof. That which is to 
stand and bear up, be it a house, a character, a 
trade, or a profession, mast have 4 foundation. 

eg 
MOVING ARMIES. 

We think there is peace in the world just now, but 
in this month of October, great armies are marching 
to and fro, compared with which the forces of Russia 
and Turkey, so lately in arms against each other, were 
mere corporal's guards. The associated press says 
nothing about them. No pomp, no martial strains, 
no imposing array of uniform, draws attention to 
their movements, Who and what are they? Let us 
see. - 

Already legions of porpoises have began to move 
steadily down from the Arctic seas to our coast. 
They will calla halt foro month, and in December 
resume their journey farther south. The whales will 
follow thein later. 

Since September 1st, all the bays and inleta have 
been filled with finned travellers outward-bound. 
They went up the rivers in May, each fish, strangely 
enough, going to its own birthplace to spawn, and 
now in accumulated myriads they are off for a win- 
ter’s frolic. 

They go in orderly ranks, too. The herring chase 
lesser nations, and are chased in turn by hake, and 
mackerel, and bluefish. Then come the great schools 
of barb, bass, etc. Last of all the plratical sword- 
fish and shark. During October these myriads move 
under the water which is 60 blue and smooth on the 
surface, legion on legion of them, silent as death. 

Under ground half of the insect world is basy in 
October, digging out their winter homes. The tiger- 
ish blind mole is blocking up his outside passnges; 
the snake wraps other snakes about him and lies down 
to pleasant dreams; countless millions of butterfiles, 
moths and beetles are spinning their grave-clothes. 
‘There is hardly a square inch of earth where, in Oc- 
tober, some live thing does not go to hide. 

In this month the vast arinies of gnats, flies and their 
congeners look to the support of their families and 
then die. Up in the air go other mighty hosts south- 
ward. The wild geese lead the van. The lordly fish- 
hawks will bring up the rear leaving their solitary 
trees which stand like sentries on thecoast. Qn their 
way they will meet the snow-birds coming up from 
the high Southern peaks, where they summer, and 
the traveller from Brasilian forests meets another 
who knows all about the northwest passage. 
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LOVE THAT DOES NOT DIE. 

A pathetic story comes to us from Philadelphia. 
Aman and his wife, named Pitchard, died in New 
York of the cholera in 1838. They left two boys, 
twins, nged twelve, and a little daughter, named 
Ellen. Ellen was taken by an uncle to the then wil- 
derness of the West, and the boys were left to make 
their ov'n way in the world. 

One of them died. The other, Richard, struggled 
along manfully for a lvelihcod. But he was beset 
by a terrible longing for the little sister who was the 
only living creature of his kin in the world. From 
the day she left him she had absolutely vanished out 
of his life. 

The first moncy he saved he spent in sending au 
advertisement to some Western papers. But there 
was no result. Richard grew up. He prospered in 
business, married, and became the father of a family; 
but in all the forty years he never forgot “little 
Ellen,” or discontinued his search for her. Twices 
year, his advertisements were sent to the West, first 
to one section and then another, in spite of the argu- 
ments and ridicule of his friends. 

Last May, an old farmer in Ohio happened to see 
the advertisement on a torn scrap of paper, and 
thought he recognized the name of the uncle. The 
kind old man made a journey of forty miles to search 
into the matter, and finally found Ellen, the mother 
of grown xons and daughters. The brother and sis- 
ter, who had parted children, met after forty years, 
and half the county came to share their happiness. 

A story still more touching of the endurance uf 
human love Is that of a mother ina West Virginia 
village whose son went out one evening thirty years 
ago, axking her to have supper ready for him when 
he should come back. 

Whether he was murdered or ran away to sea, uo- 
body knows. He has never returned. His mother, 
now feeble and white-haired, makes ready for him 
every night, plnces his chair by the table and waite. 

“He will come some day,” she says, “and then he 
will see that I never have forgotten him.” 

One cann it hope that the loving patience of 
the poor waiting heart may yet be rewarded. 

THE ELEPHANT’S TRUNK. 

The popular opinion is that the elephant can ne 
its trunk for any purpose, from picking up a needle 
to dragging a cannon froma bog. According to Mr. 
Sanderson, who has charge of one of the Govern- 
menteatching extablishments in India, this opinion 
is founded entirely on imagination. “An elephant,” 
he says, “might manage the former feat, though I 
doubt it; the latter he would not attempt.” 

The chief use of the trunk, a delicate and sensitive 
organ, is to procure food and water for the animal, 
and to convey them to its mouth, It also warns them 
of danger by the senses of smell and touch. 

The elephant never uses his trank for rough work, 
and rarely for striking a man or other elephants. 
When the elephant is engaged in guch work as drag- 
ging timber, it takes the tliroe-feet rope attached to 
the log \betweed its teeth, ‘Then. “raising one end 
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clear of tho ground, it half-drags and half-carries 
the log away. 

A light log is held in the mouth, asa dog does a 
stick, and the trunk is used to help balance it. Male 
elephants carry the log on their tusks if it is not too 
heavy. 

If a heavy piece of work ts to be done, the ele- 
phant does it by pushing with is head or feet, or by 
drawing in harness. To start a heavy load, the ele- 
phant throws himself into the harness-collar far be- 
yond his centre of gravity. If that does not start it, 
he kneels and bends forward until he almost rests on 
his forehead. 

In drinking, the elephant fills about fifteen inches 
of his trank with water. Then, curling it backwards, 
he blows the water into his mouth. If an accident 
should injure the trunk so as to prevent it conveying 
water, the elephant drinks by wading into the water 
and immersing the mouth. 
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“PUT ON PETTICOATS” 

‘The Indian custom is to butcher prisoners taken in 
battle. Such, however, was not the practice of Te- 
camseh, the great chief who, as an ally of the British, 
fonght against us in the war of 1812. He hated the 
Americans, but he fought as a warrior, and not asa 
Thug. 

In 1813, Col. Dudley, while attempting to relieve 
Fort Meigs where Gen. Harrison was beeleged by 
British and Indians, was defeated with great «laugh- 
ter. As usual, the Indians began killing the Amert- 
can prisoners. General Proctor, the British com- 
mander, looked coolly on and made no effort to 
restrain them. 

Suddenly a voice sounded like a clap of thunder, 
and Tecumseh, mounted on n foaming horse, dashed 
among the butchers, Two Indians were in the act of 
Killing a prisoner. Springing from his horse, Te- 
cumseh seized one Indtan by the throat and the other 
by tho breast and threw them to the ground. 

Drawing tomahawk and ecalping-knife, he dared 
any Indian to touch another prisoner. A chief dis- 
obeyed, and Tecumseh brained him with his toma- 
hawk. The Indians sullenly desisted. 

“What will become of my Indians?” he exclaimed. 
Then turning to Proctor, who stood near, he sternly 
demanded why he had not pata stop to the massacre. 

“Your Indians cannot be commanded,” replied the 
general. 

“Go away! You are unfit to command. Put on 
petticonts!”” was the scornful reply. 
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THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 

Since astronomers have computed with scientific 
accuracy the vast amount of heat radiated into space 
by the sun, they have been puzzled to account for its 
unfailing supply. Whatever be the nature of the 
heat, or however boundless the capacity of the sun to 
furnish it, exhaustion is inevitable, unless sources of 
supply exist outside of the aun. 

As there has been no perceptible diminution of 
heat since the time of the Babylonian and Greek as- 
tronomers, it is evident that such sources of supply 
must exist, and it is the task of science to find them 
out. 

Prof. Peirce, of Harvard University, who stands at 
the head of American mathematicians, has no doubt 
that meteorites are an unfailing fountain of supply. 
Me thinks our system is crowded with them; tlint 
they are perpetually falling upon the sun's surface, 
and the arrested motion is converted into heat. 

‘The theory is plausible, and in harmony with what 
we know of the vast number of meteorites that have 
their orbits within our system, as shown by the me- 
teorie showers of August and November. But it 
would seem that there must be a slow accretion in 
the mnss of the aun in the course of centuries, dis- 
turbing the order of the system by the inevitable 
laws of gravity. If there is substance enough in the 
meteorites to develop hent, there must be substance 
enough to increase weight. 


—_——____ +e 


HAMILTON AND TALLEYRAND. 

Tulleyrand, the great diplomatist of Europe in the 
first quarter of our century, had an exalted opinion 
of the talents and character of Alexander Hamilton. 
He had met in society with the leaders of European 
thought, and the prominent statesmen of the great 
nations, but he thought Hamilton superior to them 
all, When George Ticknor was in Europe, Talley- 
rand spoke freely of hig great admiration for Hamil- 
ton, and said,— 

“I have never known one on the whole equal to 
him.” 

When Mr. Van Buren was minister to England, 
Talleyrand said to him, “I consider Napoleon, Fox 
and Hamilton, as the three greatest men of our epoch, 
and if I should decide between the three, I should 
give, without hesitation, the first place to Hamilton.” 

Few men in our century have had such insight into 
character as the French diplomatist, or Lave been 
shrewder judges of men. His opinion, therefore, 
may well confirm the judgment of those Americans 
who look on Hamilton as the wisest of our statesmen 
at the birth of the nation. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Widely different stories are told of the Prince of 
Wales. Some correspondents speak of him na ocen- 
pled by pleasure-seeking, and therefore unfit for 
responsible pnblic duties; while others give him 
credit both for uprightness of character and good 
business nbilitics. But every one speaks well of the 
Princess, as a woman of charming manners and noble 
character. All who enter the circle of her personal 
quaintance learn to love her warmly, and she ts 
also a great ite with the public. * 
tells an incident illustrating 
her tenderness of feeling. She came in full dress to 
a bazaar, where a sale of articles was in progress for 
some notable charity. A large company of distin- 
guished Indies were present. After the Princess had 
greeted them with her usual cordiality, she crossed 
the room toa paralyzed child in a carriage, and be- 
gan to play with it, The child, ignorant of the rank 
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nized her. Because of her thoughtfulness and good 
udgment she deserves to be a queen. 








MR. LINCOLN MEASURING BACKS. 
The writer, in the North American, of “The Diary 
of a Public Man,” tells an incident which sets forth 
the humorous side of Mr. Lincoln’s character, and 
the seriousness which marked Mr. Sumner. The 
writer had called on Mr. Lincoln to talk about the 

state of the country, just before his inauguration: 


As I rose to go, Mr. Lincoln pulled himself together 
pp out of the rocking-chair, into which he had packed 
himself, and scanning me good-naturedly for a mo- 
ment, said, very abruptly, “You never put backs with 
Sumner, did you?” 

I suppose T looked as much surprised as I felt; but 
lang! ed, and said thut I did not think I ever had 
done 80, 

“Well, I supposed not,” he said, and then hesitat- 
ing & moment, went on: “When he was in here, I 
asked him to measure with me, and do you know he 
made a little speech about it?”” 

I tried to look civilly curious, and Mr. Lincoln, 
aan indescribable gfimmer all over his face, con- 
tinued: 

“Yes,” he said, “he told me he thought ‘this was a 
tine for uniting our fronts and not our backs before 
the enemies of the country,’ or something like that. 
It was very tine. But I reckon the trath was,"—and 
at this point I was compelled against my will to langh 
aloud—“I reckon the truth was, he was—afraid to 
measure!” 

And with this, he looked down with some compla- 
cency on his own really indescribable length of 
limb, “He 1s a good piece of 2 man, though—Sum- 
ner,” he added, half-quizzically, half-apologetically, 
“and na good man. I have never had much to do with 
bishops down where we live; but, do you know, Sum- 
ner is just my idea of a bishop.” 

‘At that moment a door opened, and # lady came 
in, in not a very ceremonious way, I thought, dressed 
as if either just about to go into the street, or having 
juxt come in. Mr. Lincoln presented me to her ns his 
wife, and I exchanged a few words with her. 


er 
LOCUSTS AS FOOD. 

St. Mark describes the diet of John tho Baptist as 
consisting of “locusts and wild honey.” Some com- 
mentators have explained “locusts” as denoting some 
kind of bread or wild fruit. This is an error, for 
locusts are eaten aa food by many people in the East. 
A recent writer on the curiosities of food accords to 
the locusta the first place, in the purely insect world, 
ns an article of diet. He saya: 


From the remotest antiquity the locust has been 
used for food—witness the sculptures of Assyria— 
and at the present day they are devoured in enor- 
mous quantities by many different races. Yet there 
isa wide divergence of opinion regarding the value 
of the locusts as food. 

Some travellers describe locusts as x desperate 
innkeshift; others as passable; others, again, as re- 
sembling shrimps in delicacy and flavor. They com- 
pete with meat in the market of iad; they are 
called “terad” in Yemen, and “anne” in Dancalt, 
and they are frequently used as food by the wander- 
ing tribes of Asia and Africa, who, after broiling 
them, separate the head from the body, and eatthem 
as Western nations do shrimps. In some parts of 
Africa they are ground and made into bread. In 
Senegal they are eaten by the highest classes. The: 
reid e main support of the bushmwen of South 
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A VOTARY ON HIS TRAVELS. 


‘The toils of the superstitious to win religions merit 
show a faith and patience worthy of a better cause. 
The (East) Indian Pioneer gives an example in the 
following incident, given on the recent return of 
some British officers from Afghanistan: 


Scone—tho wildest part of the Khyber, with barren 
rocks towering on all sides; an English officer ridin 
along, escorted by a mutley company of Maliky au 
tribes-men all armed to the teeth; more armed Afree- 
dees in the middle distunee; a weary, lonely figure 
toiling on tho dusty rond in huge black boots, face 
burned a brick-red and fringed by 1 scanty, sandy 
beard. The fignre is clad in a thick wadded garment, 
and has a bundle on its back. 

“Halt! Who are you?” 

“A Turkeatani.” 

“Where are your comrades?” 

we alone.” 2 

“Where are you going?” 

“Po Mecen." 

“How will you 

‘God will help.” 

“Pence be with you.” 

“And with you ” 

The fignre moves off, and the armed circle breaks 
up. This poor devotee had tramped hundreds of 
miles through hills and valleys, swarming with cut- 
thronts, secure in his simple faith which had led bim 
to leave distant Turkestan in quest of the still more 
distant Mecca. 7 


get there?” 


wedge se 
HIS CHOICE, 

Saunders annoyed a Scotch clergyman by sleeping 
during the forenoon services, pleading, in excuse, 
that his heavy work during the week and a porridge 
breakfast made him drowsy. 


The clergyman Advised tea, but to this Saunders 
demurred, as tea “wouldna lie” on his stomach. It 
happened one very warm day that the minister felt 
sorely anno ers, who 

in the 

rm 
pember: 
Blunt to awake 
to the perfec 
th dressed, — 
aunders, this will never do. Ye maun either 
no’ come fo the kirk in the forenoon, or tak’ a tea 
breakfast.” 
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wilderment of the sleeper, he was 








ARTLESS POLITENESS. 
There is some artless politeness left in the world 
yet: 





The Frenchman who fell overboard from the 
ron which the Cobden Club was returning to 
n after its recent dinner at Greenwich, and 
who, when picked up, politely hoped “that he had 
not kept the steamer waiting,” reminds the Cc 

gationalist of the old lady who took a Columbus 
‘Avenue horse-car on Tremont Street, one day, to go 
to the Providence Depot, and who, on being shown 
the building, thanked the conductor heartily, adding, 
“Thope I haven’t taken you out of your way.” 


+o 
A WITTY WOMAN. 
William Wilberforce, the philanthropist, was a 
witty man, and transmitted his wit to his children: 


Mr. Wilberforce contested # large Yorkshire bor- 
ough once in his life, and while he mounted the hnst- 
ings on the day of election, he left his daughter seate 
in the carriage. The Conservative mob recog 




















of the lady, began to prattle merrily, and put a flower 
into her hands. As the Princess left the bazaar. 
cheer upen cheer rent the air as the people recog- 
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her and surrounded hor with shouts of “Misa Wilber- 
force forever!” The lady let down the carriage win- 
dow cut replied, with af ‘o, my friends; not 
Miss Wilberforce forever.” 












COMPANION. 


THE SINGING CLASS SEASON. 


Just out. ($9 00 per dozen), a spien- 
aid'‘new Singing School, Convention, and Choir Book; by 
Dr. W. 0. PERKINS. A$ Choir Book, equal to any of the 
largest ones, Asa Singing School Book, better than the 
cheaper aud smaller ones, since it has much more music; 
that [s, 130 pages of wew Songs and Glees, and 150 pages of 
the best Metrical Tunes aud Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1 00. 


Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP ($9 00 per 
dozen), recently advertised; Jounson’s New METHOD 
For SINGING CLassa8, an excellent book ($6 W per dozen), 
and L. 0. rson’s ONWARD ($7 50 per dozen), Send for 
Specimens, Catalogues, or Circu 








Just out. STUDENTS’ LIFE IN je ($1 8) 
with introduction by Sis UDLEY WONG: is'or 
ibe jolliest of Collése Songs. A eupital book for social 
singing. 


Just out. z 
OT RUMBA OY CLS. Davitt we Data cents) 


invaluable treatise on the construction and management of 
the Vocal Organs. With plates. 





- Just out. The last number of THE MusicaL Reoorp. 
Send 6 vts for one number, $2 for the year. “Wouldn't be 
without it for five times the price.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vhysicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
iaed Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
hupaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
aud wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY, Chemist, 


666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 








Much Sickness, undoubtedly, with CBildren, 
attributed to other causes, 1s occasioned by Worms, 
BKROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozenges, 
although effectual in destroying worms, can do no possible 
injury to the moat delicate child, This valuable combina- 
tion has been successfully used by physicians, and found 
to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to 
ehildren. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$650 to $100 PER MONTH easily mude selling 
Mrs. Julia COM Wright’s New Book, entitled 
PL . 
‘The Morals, Health, Beauty, RTE HOM! Mem- 
bers, Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt 
with in fascinating style, full of anecdote and wit. 
Por Tull description and extra terme, adden 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 








Phaued to following thicknesses: 1-8 3:16 1-4 
Black Walnut,9 to 18 in.wide per foot. Te 8 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide per foot. nm ob 

* “ " 4to7 in. wide per foot 8 10 





For complete price-list, address PALMER, PARKER & 
CO., Cor. Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 











IF | WERE A BOY, 


and wished to make money, 
would do this: I would buy 
a $1 Bracket Saw Outht; I 
would then call on all my 
friends and acquaintances, 
and show them the beautifinl 
full-sized patterns of Brack- 
ets of all kinds, Stereoscopic 
View Holders, Card Receiv- 
ers, Photograph Frames,& 
&c., which came with the 
Saw. I would then solicit 
their orders for such articles 
as they might wish; I would 
tell them how pretty a pair of 
Brackets would lovk hung 
under that picture on the 

wall, and I wonld be willing to make them very cheap, 

This beautiful Photograph Frame is a speci- 
men of work made with our 81 Bracket Saw 
Outfit. Remember any boy or girl can doas 
good work with this saw as can be done with 
& 810 foot-power scroll saw. 

A Bracket like the one shown in the cut sells in Boston 
for $1 50. As you have no expenses, you could afford to sell 
it for $1, and thus you will be well paid for your time. 
Some articles you can get 25c, 30c, 40, 50c, 60c, 75c, $1, $1 25, 
$1 40, $1 75 and $2 each, according to the time it takes to 
make the article. 

I WOULD BEGIN NOW. 

T would get my Bracket Saw Ontflt at once. J would 
learn how to use it, and then 1 would canvass for all the 
orders could fill for the next three months, Tell your 
friends if they will give you their orders now, you will 
deliver the goals at any time they unity state between now 
and Christmas, Almost any bright, active boy or girl 
ought to maké from 915 to $100 before Christaias with their 
Rracket Saw. 


FRET WORK MOTTOES. 

We have thix week published two beadtiful Fret Saw 
Designs for Wall Mottoes,— God Bless Our Home, 
and Welcome. shall give both of these beautiful 
full-sized Dexigns with our Bracket Saw Ontit. 




















Remember that we sult sive with the Outfit 
Extra Blades, Designs for over $50 worth of 
Brackets and fancy articles, Impression Paper, 
Manual of Instruction, 1 Junior Hand Drill, 
&e.. 4c, Make a beginning in Bracket 
Sawing now. If on trial you are not per- 
fectly aatisfled, you can return the Ontfit, and 
the money will Le returned to yon, The Outfit sent free 
to any address for ®1, 


PERRY MS 
41 Temple Place, 








& C01, 
Boston, Mass. 














A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


Fragrant SUZODONT is a composition of the purest and 
choicest ingredients of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient {8 well known to have a beneficial effect 
on the teeth and gums. {ts embalming or antiseptic prop- 
erty and aromntic fragrance makes it # toilet luxury. SO- 
ZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the breath 
caused by cutarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is entirely free from 
the injurious and acrid properties of tooth-pastes and pow- 
ders which destroy the enamel. One bottle will lust six 


months, 

A 
A GREAT OFFERILI jap SuaaRs 
at TRAOR: IARY LO’ ices for cash. 
SPLENDID ORGANS $31, $42; 5 Stops $47, 
‘I do $53, 9 do 862, 11 do $67, 12 do $7G, 13 
do $87. "7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
9153, not_ used SIX Months. Warranted & 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Tlustrated Cate 
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For the Companion. 


LIVING. 
Not all of living les 
In the swift ebb and flow that men call breath! 
Some lives grow mightier from the touch of death, 
And scale immortal skies, 


Most trnly do those live 
Whose deeds above the clinging mists of time, 
Shine like a star from cloudless heights sublime, 
‘And such deep yearnings give, 


‘That the pulse throbs and thrills, 
To gain the summits whence the radiance streams, 
A nobler strain has echoed through our dreams, 
‘And all our being fills. 


We list with eager ears, 
We traco the path which acales the mountain steep, 
We know they lingered not for rest or sleep, 

‘Those men whose hopes and fears 


Still pointed upward, where 
Truth’s mountain stream gleams white beneath the sky; 
They could not slake their thirst in founts that He 
Beneath that upper air. 


For them there is no death; 
Immortal grew they in immortal quest, 
And to their goal, a noble band abreast, 

Strive on with bated breath. 


Nay. living is not Life; 

You cannot win It in a selfish dream, 

In sheltered vales beside a lotus stream; 
But in a ceaseless strife— 


A strife like his of yore 
Who to save others dared the dragon’s fold! 
And still the rnvening wrong, though strong and bold, 


‘Men conquer as before. 
M. B. WILLIAMS. 
——+or—___— 
For the Companion. 
THE MINISTER’S HORSE. 


-An intelligent foreigner, visiting New England 

. hundred years ago, would have noticed two 
srominent traits as characterizing the people. 
ne was singleness of purpose; the other was the 
‘esoluteness with which everything interfering 
vith the attainment of that purpose was pnt 
side. 

If a young man purposed to be a farmer, or a 
ailor, or a merchant, ora Inwyer, ora physician, 
ora clergyman, he went forward to what he had 
nade up his mind to be, in as straight a road as 
irenmstances would permit. 

He might not travel as the crow flies,—man is 
eldom allowed in this disciplinary life to take the 
hortest line, —but he went, jogging doggedly 
long, up hill and down hill, over streams and 
hrough marshes. Like the Roman soldier, he 
ived frugally, and carried as little impedimenta 
the significant Latin name for baggage) as pos- 
dible. He laid aside every weight, and did one 
hing. 

An anecdote of an old-time minister illustrates 
ow these two traits gave character to the reli- 
sious life. 

Rev. Nonh Benedict was one of three pastors 
whose united servicdijn the charch at We ary, 
Yonn., covered the long period of one hniidred 
ind fifty years. He was a good man, had a high 
‘ank as a preacher, and next to his pulpit and 
‘amily, loved a first-rate horse. 

* But his pulpit was his first love, and everything 
which was likely to tempt him to withdraw his 
nind from that was put out of the way. 

He had a young horse, sound, gentle, gracefal 
ind fast. Everybody in the parish admired the 
ninister’s horse. But one day, to the surprise 
of his friends, Mr. Benedict sold his favorite. 
Ine of his astonished neighbors asked the reason. 

“He was growing unrnly,” replied the pastor. 

“But [ thought him a very orderly horse.” 

“No, he was growing quite unruly,” answered 
he minister; ‘‘he once got into the pulpit, and I 
hought it was time to part with him.’’ 

The zealous clergyman would allow nothing to 
nterfere with his purpose of life. If any of our 
‘eaders would understand our Lord’s injunction 
4 to cutting off the hand and plucking out the 
oye, let them read Matt. 18:8, 9, in the light of 
his anecdote. 

-— = 44 
A REBUKE. 

In Europe it is the custom of nobles and high 
flicials to secure the services of great singers at 
heir private entertainments, These artists are 

metimes treated in a way which plainly says, 
‘You are not a guest, but are here to entertain 
nests.”” How an eminent French singer re- 

nted such treatment is told as follows: 

Under the empire Faure was constantly sent 

1 to attend the official soirees. There could be 

good concert without him. One evening he 
ent to sing for the first time at a great soiree 
ven at the Ministere d’ Etat. 

The large courtyard was full of equipages, 
Shi deposited the ministers, senators, mar- 
4 —all the great dignitaries—at the bottom of 
| and staircase leading to the official salons. 
{This staircase had been decorated for the occa- 
ton with extraordinary splendor, a profusion of 
ijre plants and velvet hangings imparting to it a 
jest imposing appearance. The cent gardes, in 
jeir magnificent costumes, were ranged on each 
fle of the stairs. 

Faure arrived just as the emperor and empress 
jexcended from their carriage. The singer felt 
ttoud to follow in their train and to ascend this 
mirable staircase in company with the greatest 
rsonages of France. 
“But jnst as he had placed his foot on the ear- 
bt of the first step a Arissier ceremoniously ad- 
tncod toward him and ; 

I Faure, sir, are you not 



































| steamt 


“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

“Monsieur will be good enough to follow me. 
The artists pass through on the other side, and by 
another staircase.”” 

“Artists like me have a right to the same re- 
ception as a minister. I will have this recognized. 
And as yon tell me not to ascend with the guests 
—well—] shall not go in at all.”” 

And the baritone turned his back on the aston- 
ished huissier, and, getting into his carriage, or- 
dered the driver to return home. 

The lesson to the minister was all the more se- 
vere from the fact that the latter had annonnced 
to his guests that Faure would sing, and that the 
emperor manifested his displeasure at not hearing 
him. 

But the minister took the thing as it was meant. 
hike a thorough man of the world he nddressed a 
charming letter to the susceptible artist, asking 
him to excuse him for the contretemps and to con- 
sider himself for the future at home on the grand 
staircase of the ministerial hotel. 


ae gy 
RUINED. 

The following incident, told by a correspondent 
writing from Zululand, illustrates Shakespeare's 
lines: “‘O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou 
hast no name to be known by, let us call thee dev- 
il’ “Othat men should put an enemy in their 
mouths, to steal away their brains!” 


A young Englishman of good family—there is 
no need to mention his name—had been appointed 
to a commission in the Frontier Light Horse un- 
der Col. Buller’s command. 

Once he had committed himself through drink, 
but the offense had been passed over, and he was 
so efficient, and had behaved himself so well both 
at Zlobane and Kambula, that he had been rec- 
ommended for a commission in one of the regu- 
lar infantry regiments. 

Since Zlobane he has been subject, it Is said, to 
fits of excitement, and these were scarcely soothed 
by occasional recourse to drink. 

Last night before “lights out’ I heard him swear- 
ing to himself in a very excited way about some 
grievance in the way of extra duty which he fan- 
cied he had. 

Later, when the camp was quiet, he fired his re- 
volver in histent. There was naturally a general 
commotion. No alarm was sounded, but in an in- 
stant every man turned out. 

The caused ascertained, the troops were ordered 
to turn in, and the young officer was ordered to 
consider himself under arrest. 

The camp was scarcely quiet again when he re- 
peated the foolish performance of firing his re- 
volver, and there was a repetition of the univer- 
sal turn-out. 

The General and his staff came round into Bull- 
er’s camp, and summary and strong measures 
were determined on. 

But the young fellow was in his tent rapidly 
breathing out threatening and slaughter, and pro- 
testing that he would shoot any one who attempt- 
ed to enter. 

Maj. Clery was equal to the occasion. He had 
the tent-ropes loosed, and down came the tent on 
its obstreperous inmate, effectually bonneting 
him. 

He was at once seized, bound and under a guard 
conveyed into the artillery camp, where he was 
made fast to x gun-wheel, a blanket given him, 
and he was so secured from further mischief. 

The poor fellow raved on wildly all night. It 
is an evidence of what influence Buller exerts 
over those under his command, that the burden 
of his constant cry was,— 

“Send me away before Buller comes back; don’t 
let me see Buller! I never can face Buller again, 
after this!” 

Buller is at present absent on reconnoissance; 
he had overlooked the young fellow’s previous 
backsliding, and had saved his life at Zlobane. 
He had his prayer. 

This morning his accounts were made up; the 
money due to him was paid him; Gen, Wood, in 
a sentence, dismissed him from his force, with 
the stern warning that if he came back, he should 
be flogged as an unauthorized camp follower. 

He was set on his pony and egcorted by an offi- 
cer and a file of men, conducted to the other side 
of the Blood River, and there turned adrift on 
the world. 

——_+@—__—_ 


PRANKS OF THE MISSOURI. 


The Missouri is an eccentric river, whose pranks 
must be seen to be appreciated. Those who live 
on its banks sometimes like it and sometimes 
don’t. The reasons for this alternation of like 
and dislike may be found in the following de- 
scription of the river’s behavior, taken from the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press: 


The river has made millions of acres of rich 
black deposits. On these it preys. Some of 
these fertile acres may sustain forests that have 
been growing for hundreds of years. That 
makes no difference. Not a rod of the vast level 
bottom lands which lie on either side of the 
muddy monster, varying in width from two to 
twenty miles, stretching all the way from Yank- 
ton to St. Louis, and covered with the finest 
woods and richest farm produce, is exempt from 
the possibility of some day being devoured by the 
hungry and fickle river. 

Hundreds of farmers, after clearing away the 
heavy timbe?, and raising fine crops, year after 
year, on their eighty or more acres of deep, in- 
exhaustible river bottom, have seen their entire 
possessions swept away in a few days by a sud- 

len and unexpected ‘‘change of channel’ during 
an April or June “‘rise.”’ 

These changes of channel have different causes. 
Sometimes a giant cottonwood tree that has been 
uprooted by the river is borne down by the cur- 
rent and lodged in the mad. There it will grad- 
ually become imbedded in the yielding bottom, 
and perhaps lie in wait for months, or even years, 
without giving any particular sign of existence. 

At last an unusual rise takes place, and this 
hidden ‘‘snag’’ creates a diversion in the strong 
current, which begins to circle round the spot, 
and which culminates in a boiling eddy. 

The eddy increases in depth and force, gradu- 
ally diverting the water from ita former course 
until a new pathway is formed in the river bed. 

If the eddy is located near the shore at the up- 
per edge of a promontory, and the water is suffi- 
ciently high to overflow the flats, a new channel 
is sometimes carved straight across some valna- 
ble farm or timber str’ da river town, where 

i k freight and passengers t yea 














may be from two to six miles distant from navi- 
gable water next year. A 
A few years ago, Forest City, Mo., was kissed 
day and night by the dirty lips of this Western 
flirt. To-day, the river sports miles away, and 
is whispering soft things to White Cloud, on the 
Kansas side, which has gained a river, while the 
State has lost several thousand acres of produc- 
tive cotton land, that now supports cattle and 
hogs in Missouri. 
hen the Missouri River begins to indulge in 
its semi-annual free lunch, it frequently devours 
strips of bottom land several rods in width every 
twenty-four. hours. Missouri River towns are 
never safe except when located on bluffs or table- 
lands, like Omaha, White Cloud, 8t. Joseph and 
Kansas City. 
Be age 
AN AUTUMN DAY. 
Like a Jewel golden-rimmed; 
Like a chalice nectar-brimmed ; 
Like a strain of music low 
Lost in some sweet long ago; 
Like a fairy story old 
By the lipa of children told; 
Like a rune of ancient bard; 
Like a missal glory-starred— 
Comes upon her winsome way 
‘This enchanting Autumn day. 


O’er the hills the sunlight sleeps; 
Through the vales the shadow creepr; 
On the river's stately tides 

Rich the silent splendor glides; 
Where the bowery orchards be, 
Perfumed breezea wander free; 
Where the purple clusters shine 
Through the net-work of the vine, 
Fragrant odors fill the air; 

Beauty shineth everywhere, 

While upon her Joyous way 

Comes the lovely Autumn day. 


a ig 
A CAT’S CHICKENS. 

An eccentric cat has displayed its fondness for 
chickens by hatching and nursing instead of eat- 
ing them. The cat belongs toa Mrs. Leonard, of 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., who told the remarkable inci- 
dent to a reporter of the New York World: 


“I put six eggs under my old hen, and she took 
care of them until about three days before the 
chickens were expected to be hatched. One evev- 
ing I noticed that she was not acting like a sitting 
hen, and I went to the barrel, thinking my eggs 
would be spoiled. 

“The barrel was lying on its side with the 
mouth towards the fence and only far enough 
from it to allow the hen to pass in and out. 

“J put my hand into the barrel and was_sur- 
rised and scared to feel a xoft, warm fur. Then 
heard a cat mew and I called ‘Tibbie!’ 

“The cat mewed again and I found it was my 
own. JI tried to coax her out, but she would not 
come out, She was lying with the eggs gathered 
under her, and I concluded to let her stay there. 

“She remained in the nest for three days, com- 
ing out occasionally to get something to ent, and 
scampering back as soon as she had satisfied her 
appetite. 

“A week ago last Sunday morning I went into 
the yard and heard the ‘peep’ of some chickens, 
I looked into the barrel and there saw five chick- 
ens which the cat wus licking. 

“T ran in and told Tom—that’s my husband— 
of my discovery, but he laughed at me and said I 
was trying to fool him into getting up early on a 
Sunday morning. 

“That evening the cat brought five chickens wu: 
into the kitchen. The sixth had died. I carri 
the barre] in and put it in the front room, and 
they took possession of it and seemed comforta- 


le. 
“But within a day or two so many people came 
to see them that Tibbie got uneasy and carried 
off her family. She hid them under an old closet 
down stairs, where I found them. 

“T brought them up again and put them in this 
big cage in an out-of-the-way corner, and there 
you see how contented they are.” 

Tibbie was lying curled up on a feather pillow 
in the cage with her foster family around her. 
Two of them were straddled over her back, and 
two more were nestled between her legs. The 
fifth was absent, having been purchased by a 
lady of Brooklyn Heights. 

Mrs, Leonard took the chicks in her hand and 
carried them into the back room. The cat lay 
perfectly quiet until she heard their cries of dis- 
tress; then she ran out of the cage, bounded over 
the board which Mrs. Leonard had placed across 
the foot of the doorway to confine the chicks to 
the limit of the front room, and hurried out. . 

She mewed gently, and the chickens ran to her, 
Putting her paw under one, she seized it with her 
mouth and carried it gently to the nest. 

When she reached the board at the door she 
did not jump over hastily, as a commonplace cat 
would, but rose on her hind legs with maternal 
gentleness, placed her forepaws on the top, and 
with a swift but easy motion slid to the floor on 
the other side without jarring the chicken. 

She laid it in the nest and repeated the opera- 
tion until all four were brought back, when she 
lay down contented. Tibbie is about eighteen 
months old and is a real tortoise shell. 

——_ +o 
A STUDENT-WAITER. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times has had 
a talk with a Harvard student, serving as a waiter 
ata White Mountain hotel. His report may do 
good to some young man anxious for an educa- 
tion: 

T had noticed him at the table, having been 
struck by his well-bred, superior manner, and 
after dinner engaged him in conversation. Any 
one would have known that he was not in the 
place to which he was naturally accredited, that. 

je was, to use that much misunderstood and 
abused term, a gentleman. 

He appreciated my notice and talked freely. 
He lost his father six years ago, and at a time 
when it was unfortunate for the family property, 
which came to nothing in the settlement beyond 
a very small competency for his mother. 

He was resolved to be educated: his father had 
been a Harvard man, and so had two of his 
brothers, his seniors, both dead. He had no 
money, but he was determined to make his way. 

He taught for three years in a country school 
at a very small salary, but he saved every penny 
and was enabled to enter college. 

There he is in the habit of coaching other boys, 
and by doing everything that comes in his way, 
he is enabled _to get. money enough to meet his 


s. His class-books are expe 
horrow enonzt 









horror of being in det 


Having learned that he could earn twenty dol- 
lars or so a month by being a waiter, he applied 
for and procured a situation. He could make 
twice as much by receiving gratuities, but these 
he invariably declined, adding, with a touch of 
irony.— 

“When a gentleman turns servant, he must, I 
suppose, draw the line somewhere,” 

Having asked him if he were not treated rudely 
by persons whom he served, he answered,— 

“Oh, yes, frequently. But that is to be ex- 

ccted. I do not look to be treated differently 

‘rom any other servant. When I choose to fill 

servant's place, I have no right to expect excep- 
tional treatment. I confess I am mortified, deep- 
ly wounded, sometimes, but I smother my feel- 
ings and return courtesy for clownishness. 

“People are rude, not from malice, but from 
lack of reflection; and you can’t make reflection 
general, you know. 

“I have had more than one man apologize to me 
for hasty temper, and I am. on the whole, sur- 
prised to see with how much consideration I meet. 

“T have concluded that the best way to secure 
the treatment a gentleman deserves — you will 
pardon my too frequent use of the word, for 
which no other is a substitute—is to be a gentle- 
man one’s self, under any and all circumstances.’” 

That Harvard youth, unless I gravely err, will 
amount tosomething. If any number of the men 
he waits on were his equals in character, self- 
discipline and independence, I should have in- 
creased respect for the human family. 


——+o—__—__ 
SORRY AFTER ALL. 

Once during the war, a Northern regiment, en- 
camped in Louisiana, was visited by a black 
nurse carrying the baby of her mistress. Ina 
few minutes she was surrounded by soldiers, 
each anxious to hold the baby for a minute. 
There were many moist eyes, for the infant 
brought before “the mind’s eye” the babes far 
away inthe North. The effect of a child on the 
roughest of men is {Illustrated by this story: 


Old Jack Mills, engineer on the Madison and 
Indianapolis Railroad, is noted for his irritability 








and bluffness. He has always claimed that “any 
pesky fool who persists in gitting run over, ought 
to git run over.’ 

ne day as Jack was driving bis engine near 
Columbus at the rate of thirty miles an hour, he 
saw approaching the track on a country road a 
two-horse wagon with a man and woman for oc- 
cupants. ie 

e did not dream of danger, for the wagon was 
at some distance from the track, with plenty of 
time for the train to sweep past. But sudden), 
the driver of the wagon stood up and whipped his 
horses into a run—directly into the jaws of death. 

dack’s hand was half thrown up to whistle 
down brakes. He hesitated, muttered, ‘“‘The 
fool!” and let his engine drive. On flew the 
farmer and on roared the train. 

The engine struck the wagon between the 
wheels, knocked it to n thousand splinters, killed 
man and woman, and mutilated the horses so that 
both died. 

The passengers sprang out to find Jack in a 
towering passion; but while looking at the wreck, 
his eye caught sight of a tiny pair of baby shoes 
clutched in the woman’s hand. 

A flood of tears leaped from his eyes. He stag- 
fered up against his engine and said in a trem- 

ling voice,— 

“Just look at them little shoes, Charlie. I—I 
didn’t mind so much runnin’ over that drunken 
fool who tried to crosy ahead of us when he 
couldn't, but the little one, Charlie, the little kid, 
that’s waitin’ for ’em, that’s tou rough.” 


eS 
SAVAGE ENCOUNTER. 

A desperate encounter with a grizzly bear was 
had by Mr. W. D. King, among the hills of Mer- 
ced County, California. He and a companion, 
named Williams, started for a deer hunt, and King 
discovered the tracks of a grizzly. 


He announced his intention to go up after the 
bear, and on yesterday morning he set ont, armed. 
with a heavy Spencer rifle and a large bowie knife. 
About half an hour had passed, when Williams 
was awakened by three sharp reports of a rifle. 

Believing his companion to be in danger, he 
hastened up the canyon, and near the place where 
the den was supposed to be he came upon a small 
open place in the bushes. There the body of Kin; 
was discovered upon the ground, his knife clutch 
in his hand, and his clothing torn almost entirely 
from his body, while the blood flowed from a ghast- 
ly wound in the side. 

An examination khowed that King was still 
alive, and that besides the wound in the side, he 
had a heavy blow upon the head. A few yards 
beyond Jay the dead body of the grizzly. 

The wounded man was at once conveyed to 
camp, and after staunching his wounds and at- 
tending to him ax best he could, Williams obtained 


assistance from Hall's camp, and then started to. 


San Jose for a doctor, 

King had revived before he Jeft, and was able 
to state the particulars of the fierce encounter. 

He had stationed himself near the entrance to 
the den, awaiting the bear's appearance, and had 
almost given up the watch when he was startled 
by a fierce growl, and an instant later Bruin 
came ont and started for the rash intruder. 

King fired three shots without any visible effect, 
and as the bear approached drew his knife, but 
not in time to prevent the bear from striking him 
in the side. 

Then a heavy blow from the bear on the head 
cansed him to fall insensible, in which condition 
he was found by Williams. 

a 
THE “BOCADITO.” 

In his work on Peru, Mr. Squiers mentions a 
custom of the dinner-table, often seen at Lima, 
which resembles the Oriental method of honor- 
ing a guest 

It is known as the bocadito. This is ‘‘a demon- 
stration of politeness, or something warmer,” and 





‘consists in “selecting a choice morsel from the 


dish before you, and handing it on your fork to 
some lady present, who is privileged to return 
the attention.” Sometimes it seems the compli- 
ment is intensified by the lady taking the choice 
morsel between her forefinger and thumb, and 
| ft in the month of the gentleman who had 
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For the anion, 


A PLAY SPELL. 


Come here, little golden head! come, little brown! 
See what strange things have happened while I was 
down town, 
I mast tell you, my darlings, about it. 
I dusted my book-case this morning with care, 
And thought to myself what fine volumes were there 
Of history, poetry, science and art, 
Bomances and essays, and thoughts from the heart, 
All good solid reading, don’t doubt it! 


While I went to the market, some queer little elves 
Must have entered the parlor and climbed on the 
shelves, 
And changed all in a twinkling by magic. 
My book-case is lost, here's a playhouse instead, 
Five dolls and a table, Noah’s ark and a bed, 
Wheels, rabbits and lambs, and a sinall patchwork 
spread, 
A ball, and a pitcher, a pail full of bread,— 
Dear me! such a change is quite tragic. 


But stop, here's a kiss, little heads, gold and brown, 
Keep on with your witchery, fear not a frown, 
Let's have a grand playtime together. 
Drive off work, and study, and care, for all day, 
Let in happy fancies and frolic and play, 
You two shall be captains, and I will obey, 
We'll have springtime and mirth and May weather. 
M. L. BRaNcH. 


———++or- -—- 





For the Companion, 
SELLING THE BABY. 


Baby is fast asleep in his cradle. Snch a wee, 
tiny baby, only four weeks old, with a red face, 
pug nose, and a mouth that looks larger than all 
the rest of his head, when he cries. 

A baby who has not woke up yet, for his eyes 
are shut most of the time, like a little kitten’s. 

Tommy and Bobby did not think him very 
nice, and said, ‘‘See Word ouglit have sent a girl 
baby. Dot nuff boys in this house.” 

‘Well, just the day before, the boys were down 
town with Anna, and told the man at the store 
about their baby. 

“Bring him down, and I'll buy him,’’ said the 
man; “would give a bushel of candy fora baby.” 

A whole bushel of candy! Only think of it! 
Could eat candy instead of potatoes for dinner, 
and mamma should have lots and lots, so she 
wouldn't ever think about her baby again. 

Mamma is in the kitchen showing Anna how 
to can berries, and never dreams that her little 
boys are lifting her baby, all rolled in blankets, 
out of his cradle into the deep box of their little 
cart. 

“You wift his wheels, Bobby, and I'll take his 
hears.”” 

Good thing the blankets are so thick! 

Bampety, bumpety, bump! bumpety, bumpety, 
bump! Folks wonder what those two wee boys 
have all done up in their cart, but nobody thinks 
it their business to ask. Baby opens his eyes 
and wonders why they rock the cradle so hard, 
but the harder they rock the better he likes it, so 
he shuts his eyes again. 

Bumpety, bumpety, bump! the ponies all see 
the boys, and are careful not to step upon them. 
Mammna’s little boys, who were never down town 
alone before! 

“Want to sell a baby?” 

“Arrh.”” 

“Well, where is your baby?” 

“Tn ee cart; want butchels of tanny. 
80 to-morzow arternoon.”” 

“Ya, ya, ya-a-a-a-a!l’’ the cradle has stopped 
rocking, and baby is awake. 

“Gracious me!” cries the storeman, raising 
the blanket and seeing two bright eyes wide 
open; ‘“‘if these boys haven’t got a live baby 
here!” 

“Ya, ya, ya-a-a-a-a!’’ There is a crowd in the 
store now, and every one is talking, and no one 
knows who the boys are, nor whose the baby is. 

“Name Bobby and Tommy,” says Tommy; 
“wive in house at home. Papa’s name Chorge.”” 

Dr. L—, whose office is across the street, 
sees the crowd and crosses over. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Why, here is a lost baby, and nobody knows 
whose; perhaps he belongs to one of your pa- 
tients.”” 

Dr, L— fixes his spectacles, takes the baby, 
and looks very wise, but does not know whose it 
is until he hears,— 

“Papa, papa,” and two little boys catch the 
doctor's coat-tails. 

“Why, bless me, how did you get down here, 
boys?” 

Folks are laughing now, and say, “Didn’t 
know his own baby! Good joke on the doctor!” 

Bumpety, bumpety, bump! 

Mamma looks out of the window and wonders 
at the crowd coming up the street. A vexed- 


You said 
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so long this morning; but mamma soon finds out, 
for what mamma wouldn’t know her own baby, 
if she found it a thousand miles from home? 
Baby is large now, a laughing, jolly little fel- 
low, whom the boys wouldn't sell for his weight 
in candy. May Hatyes. 


Sater 


For the Companion. 
SOME FUNNY PARROTS. 

Ihave had several friends among these long- 
lived, talkative birds. 

The first that I was acquainted with belonged 
to my grandfather, who also owned an old cat by 
the name of Prue. 

Now Prue was a great pet, and when my grand- 
papa stroked her and said, ‘Prue, poor dear old 
Prue,” Poll would hold her head on one side, and 
look very much interested; and I suppose resolved 
to caress old Prue, too, 

Whenever she could (which was pretty often, 
as she had her liberty), she would catch her by 
the tip of the tail and begin to nibble it. 

This, of course, puss resented by a fearful 
meaw and hiss. Then Polly would condole with 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 
“How in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by myself, alone 
By the side of a dusty country road, 
With only a rough old stone 
“For company?” And the golden-rod, 
As she drooped her yellow head, 
Gaye a mournful sigh. ‘Who cares for me, 





Or knows I'm alive?” she said. 


“A snow-white daisy I'd like to be, 
Half hid in the cool green sod; 











Or a pink spirea, or sweet wild rose, 
But I'm only a golden-rod! 

“Nobody knows that I’m here, nor cares 
Whether I live or dict 

In a world of beautiful flowers, who wants 
Such a common thing as 1?” 

But all of a sudden s!.e ceased her plaint, 
For a child’s v cried in glee, 

“Here’s a dear little lovely golden-rod! 
Did you bloom on purpose for me? 


“Down by the brook the tall spirea 
And the purple asters nod, 

And beckon to me,—but more than all 
Do [ love you, golden-rod 





She raised the flower to her rosy lips, 

nd merrily kissed its face. 

“Ah! now I see,” said the golden-rod, 
“How this is the very place 











‘That was meant for me; and ’mglad I bloomed 
Just here by the road alone, 

With nobody near for company 
But a dear old mossy stone!” 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WANTED 
TO BE A BOY. 

“Mother,” said Tip, whose brother had nick- 
named her after a black pussy cat he used to be 
very fond of, “I want to be a boy. I’m so tired 
of being a girl and sewing,”’ and Tip began to 
twist a tiny silver thimble round on her finger. 

It was the first piece of work she had ever been 
trusted with, and she had been sitting almost five 
minutes by the clock, with the thimble on the 
first little fat finger of thelefthand. Soof course 
Tip was tired. 

“Well, Tip,” said her mother, ‘I’m sure I’m 
glad enough that you are a girl. But you need 
not sit any longer now; I’m going to look at my 
bread in the oven, and you may run out.” 

Tip jumped up and dropped the little thimble 
and patchwork and needle on the floor,—a careless 
little thing she was,—and then ran over to the 
green to watch the boys play ball. 

Once the ball came near her; she picked it up 
and tried to throw it to the boys, but it went 
over the fence. 

“Here, youngster,” shouted one of the boys, 
“Jet that ball alone.. What have girls got to do 
with balls?” 

Tip was very indignant at his remark about 
girls, and she ran home fully determined that she 
would be a boy anyway. 

So up she went to the spare room, where she 
knew her brother’s best suit of clothes was kept,— 
he being out of the way,—and in a few moments 
Tip was transformed into quite a nice-looking lit- 
tle boy, though the clothes were somewhat too 


looking man drawing a cart, two little boys and a | large for her, her brother being about a year older. 


baby crying, and a flock of boys following and 
shouting in the rear. 


Mamma wonders, too, what makes baby sleep|and delight of his hoart, she felt that she was! 


Her little head, to save trouble, had been closely 
cropped, and so with Bob's sailor-hat on, the pride 











her. “O Prue, poor, poor old Prue! Who hurt 
poor old Prue?”’ 

A friend of mine, who lived with her aged 
father, used to be anxious to get him off to bed 
pretty early, as after he had retired, her young 
friends would come in to spend the evening. 

When eight o’clock came, she would take up 
the old gentleman's candlestick and say, “Now, 
father, it’s eight o’clock. Here’s your candle. 
Good-night.”” 

Poll, hanging in her cage in the window, would 
often call out before bedtime, “Here, father! 
eight o’clock! ‘Time to go to bed. Goodnight, 
good-night,”” much to the amusement of any vis- 
itors who happened to be present. 

Many yerrs ago, there was a very fine parrot 
kept at a railway station. She was remarkably 
lively when the gas was lighted, and had enough 
to do wishing the passengers ‘‘Good-night,—well, 
good-night.”” 

Once she made a mistake and said this by day- 
light. An old gentleman, looking very angry, 


exclaimed, “Why, ’tixn’t night, ‘tis morning.” 
“Well, good-morning, sir,” replied our smart and 
polite Polly. A 


MARIETTA. 


every inch a boy, and ran off to the ball-ground 
again as bold as a lion. 

One of the players had just given out for some 
reason or other, and the rest were very glad to have 
this sprnce-looking little fellow take his place. 

Tip did her best to throw like a boy, but it was 
of no use; half of the time the ball went over her 
own shoulder, which roused the boys on her side 
to such an extent that three or four came up to 
her and shook their fists in her face, telling her 
that she played just like a girl. 

Finally the hard rubber ball struck her in the 
face, and came near taking off ‘‘Tip’s pug,” as 
Bob always called her little speck of a nose. 

The blood streamed down over the new suit, 
which frightened Tip so that she screamed with all 
her might, “O mamma, mannna, I'm killed!” 

“Why, she’s a girl, I do believe,” said one of 
the boys, seeming to feel very sorry that she was 
hurt. ‘Where do you live, sis?” 

“Over there,” said Tip, “I believe,’ pointing 
to the old house opposite, for she had only moved 
there a day or two before, and wasn’t quite sure. 

‘Come, let’s tuke her home,” said the boys. So 
two of them took hold of Tip’s arms like little 
policemen, and the rest followed in a procession. 

Tip’s mother happened to be looking out of the 
window and recognized Bob's sailor-hat, but noth- 
ing else; and how that hat got on the little boy’s 
head whose nose was bleeding so terribly, she 
could not imagine. She ran down stairs to find out 
what was the matter, and Tip rushed into her arms 

“Why, Tip, is that you?” said her mother. 
“What will Bob say?” 

The boys had not stopped to explain matters, 
but went away like a flash as soon as Tip’s mother 
Appeared; so Tip told the whole story, and prom- 
ised never to be a boy again as long ns|she lived, 

Ena: Lyxxpe. 












(NUTS TO CRACK) 











Eniginas, Charades, Puzzles, &c: 


1. 
Combination Puzzle. 


DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA, 
In apples, sweet and mellow; 
In squaghes, bright and yellow; 
In potatoes, gond to eat; 
In “Ulin Savoy,” quite a trent; 
In melons, large and sweet; 
In pumpkins, “can’t be beat:” 
Join the letters you now sce here, 
‘And gather the whole in the fall of the year. 


These words, when found, will give the foundation 
| words to 









TWO HALF SQUARES. 








wee eee eee rae 

ae eeees 

oe were 

eee aoe 

. ve 

. * 

FIRST HALF SQUARE. 

Across and down: 1, The fall. 2, To join. 3, A 
fork. 4, An Indian tribe. 5, A pronoun. 6, A con- 


sonant. 
SECOND HALF SQUARE. 
Across: 1, Departs. 2, A lazy person. 3, A girl's 
name. 4, A fish. 5, A prefix. 6, A consonant. 
‘Down:'1, A consonant. 2, A boy's nickname. 3, A 
4, Ballot. 5, To goin. 6, Closed. 
Cousin FRANK. 


verb. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

[The letters of the word to fill the first blank, transposed, 
fill the second; the third fills the fourth, etc.) 

You may be — it is but a — to— that choice 
when the other articles are sold; I do notasa 
— let such things —— me from going on in the way 
I feel to be right. 

If — would walk up and down the yand not 
— around attempting to write » —-, or if she 
would — upon her horse and canter over the fields, 
I think her laughter would again — forth as of old, 
and she would be healthier in —— and sinew, and not 
enact the clinging —— as much as she now does. 


3. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 

Behead an indispensable manufacture, and leave 
reluctant. Curtail, and leave a piece of land. Cur- 
tail, and leave an exclamation. Curtail again, and 
leave fifty. 

Beh a kind of cloth, and leave stored away. 
Behead, and leave to help. Curtail, and leave a 
Biblical city. Behead, and leave a pronoun. 

Curtail to gird, and leave a repository for fodder. 
Behead, and leave a preposition. Curtail, and leave 
\ pronoun. y 

ehead a fillet, and leave a conjunction. 
i ind leave an article, 








Curtail, 
Curtail, and leave a vowel. 
N.T.M. 
4. 


i CHARADE. 
' My first, behold upon the bush 
it roses once made cy; 
My nezt through Southe: Europe makes 
ts busy, winding way. 
Within my third has been prepared 
The food on which to dine; 
My fourth, a name denoting strength 
of gender masculine. 
My, whole upon the river’s bank, 
r swimming, likes to be; 
Is said to be allied to beasts 
We very often see. 


5. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1, Aconsonant. 2, A number of things fitted to- 
.vether. 3, Greek for people. 4, Harsher, moré ex- 
neting. 5, A famous Greek general, about 300 B.C, 
6, Arushing stream. 7, Used in fishing. 8, A kind 
| of furrow; atrack. 9, Not a vowel. 

EpitH anp RALPH. 

6. 
AOROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 




















Frow the initials of the names of the six objects) 
about Alice, form the name of her pet kitten. 
OLIVER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Centrals: | 
) 


bLramrovd 
ONTONSB 
DECANT 
AC H8 AH _ Michaelmas, Roast goose. 
STATED 
BIEGES8 
ALLOWS 
HUMORS 2. No pains, no gains. 
WEASEL | 
MIBERS 
3 CALL A—Cedar, Alder. 
TEaLs 
oRDRY 4. Heart. 
PEOAN 
RivER 5. Di (dye) lute. 
6-~DAIBY ae 
ARO MA 7, He is bound to excel (XL). 
To NIC He is over forty (XT). 
BMI TH ‘He {s intent on letters. 
YA C1 sz 
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THE LAW AND EPIDEMICS. 
In most of our cities the law requires that every 
se of small-pox shall be at once reported to the 
oard of Health. Failure to report a case by the 
tending physician or the patient's family incurs a 
enalty. Similar laws have likewise been adopted in 
espect to other infections diseases, the worst of 
hich are diphtheria and scarlet fever. The special 
rect of these laws is to secure the isolation of the 





The diseases of childhood are largely propagated 
h the school-room, and hence the law not only cuts 
f the patient from the school, but allows his return 
nly after a fixed time from his recovery. 
‘But, while it has been possible to control small- 
x, 80 that it has ceased to be an object of dread, it 
not been possible to secure fully the isolation of 
jhtients suffering from scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
Ni last winter and spring there were nearly two 
nndred cases of scarlet fever a week in New York 
ty. 9 
One difficulty in securing this isolation is that there 
not in the minds of the people generally a full con- 
ction that these diseases are as infectious as small- 
. When sick with the small-pox, no one but the 
irse and doctor‘can visit the patient, and in case of 
ith he is buried in private; with scarlet fever and 


Immediately after the last of the Tobins was buried, 
the infection spread to the family of Godsey, living 
next door to the Widricks. Without having rested, 
Evelyn began duty there, and nursed these young la- 
dies with a skill far beyond her years, 

It was there, last Sunday morning, I first saw this 
dear child. I sent her relief and begged her to go to 
rest. Returning in the afternoon, I found the tireless 
girl still on duty, and sharing the labor with the relief 
nurse. 

The same night the fatal fever laid her p: 
Last night, in her father's room, he begged me to te 
him how his dear child was. 

I could say no more than that she is resting—a truer 
word than he thought I meant—but to-night they both 
are resting in Elmwood, where, side by side, we laid 


rostrate. 
Mt 


the two to-day. 
See 
PREACHING WITH THE TOP OF HIS 
HEAD. 


A familiar hymn, commencing, “I asked the Lora 
that I might grow in faith, and love, and every 
grace,” was once read under circumstances which 
provoked a smile. A theological student, who was 
always known as “Little Jacob,” went, one Sunday, 
to preach in a village pulpit. He had not outgrown 
his boy stature, and the amused regard of his petite 
figure, which began when he rose for the invocation, 
broadened to laughter when he, just after, gave out 
the hymn, “I asked the Lord that I might grow.” 
The incident was called to mind by the following 
little story: 

Rey. Dr. —— is responsible for the following: “In 
the paris pert of his ministry, a very eminent clergy- 
man of his own denomination visited him and spent 
the Sabbath with him. Of course he invited him to 
preach for him, and to his great satisfaction, he con- 
sented. 

Rev. Dr. — is tall, and his pulpit was rather 
high, to accommodate ‘his manuscript to his sight. 
His visitor was short, rather stout, and had a shining 
bald head. 

Rev. Dr. — proposed to lower the pulpit a little, 
but his friend declined, and on the contrary, desir: 
that it should be raised higher. It seemed that he 
was near-sighted, but for some reason preferred not 
to wear spectacles. 

‘The desk being raised, he proceeded to pile upon 
the closed pulpit Bible two hymn-books, and finally 
his manuscript, and then, his bald head just glimmer- 
ing over the top of his extempore fortification, he 
announced his text: ‘Thou shalt see greater things 
than these.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


—— 


A CURIOUS PET. 
* A resident of Virginia City, Nev., lias a curious 
household pet, It isa horned toad as tame as a kit- 
ten, and has been trained to stand on its head, erect 
on its hind feet, turn over on its back, to sham death, 
and other tricks: 

The toad is fed on flies and similar insects, but it is 
also very fond of milk, which it drinks from a spoon. 
Although always called a horned toad or horned frog 
in this country, the little beast isa lizard. Natural- 
ists call it an iguanian lizard of the genus chryno- 
soma. 

Our mountaineers, who are often quite as close ob- 
servers of every living thing met with in the wilds as 
any naturalists, speak of a thing characteristic of the 
horned toad that we have never seen mentioned by 
any of the scientists. 

te is that when the female is teased by a dog it ejects 
two small streams or slender threads of blood—at 
least a red liquid resembling blood. The liquid is 
spurted to the distance of nearly two feet and with 
considerable force. 

This liquid is evidently provided the little animal 
as a.means of defence against foxes, wolves and such 
animals, and whatever may be its nature it renders a 





phtheria, the members of the family freely enter 
Je room, and other children are allowed to call at 
house; and in case of death, the usual funeral 
jremonies are observed. 
Parents and teachers should fully co-operate with 







































ould do whatever is necessary to this end beyond 
iat the law is at present prepared to do. 


2 ae 
AN UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCE. 


e knows not of a more terrible situation for a 
in to be in than to be awoke by a venomous snake 
ling on him. An English officer in India tells of 
experience in this sort of terror: 
was the worst season of the year for venomous 
eatures, when Tom Norris and myself were occu- 
fing @ small bungalow at Jubbulpore. 
We slept in the same room, each of us having a 
nnge, and it was about two o'clock in the morning, 
itch dark, when I was awakened by poeeantiog 
Being me on the back and falling, a8 the soun 
: to indicate, In a coil upon the floor. 
‘What's that?” exclaimed my friend, who awoke 
ithe same instant, and I made no reply, for I had 
p strongest possible dislike to say what I believed it 
What's that?” he asked again; and then I an- 
ered, “I think it’s a snake, and he has bitten me; 
11 you get up and go for a light?” 
‘om Norris lay still for a while. Then he said, 
‘ow, look here, old fellow, if a cobra has bitten 
a, he won't do you the least additional harm if he 
es you again; but what is the use of my being 
ten too? Hadn't you better get up and go for the 
ht yourself ?’’ 
ould any logic have been more reasonable? I at 
e got up, and after some trouble procured a light, 
we began our search for the snake. 
nt first Tom Norris examined the place where I 
been bitten, and his fuce grew very grave, for 
re were the two punctures, and it seemed clear 
t a snake had injured me. 
We hunted about the house for ten minutes, and 
ough I felt myself growing drowsy, I began to 
pe that it was not a cobra, but some less venomous 
tile that had bitten me. 
t last the mystery was solved. As we entered the 
-room a wild cat, that for some incomprehensible 
on had taken refuge in the bungalow, went fly- 
, half-mad with fright, out of the window, earry- 
half a dozen panes of glass with her in her exit. 
her confusion ahe had evidently jamped upon 
bed, and her claws had penetrated my back, 
king two little holes precisely like the bite of a 


ra. 

io say that I was relieved would give you a very 
r idea of my sentiments as the cat sprang through 
window. “All iny drowsiness vanished, and I 
pt no more that night. 


NOBLE SELF-SACRIFICE. 

Mhis is an inspiring example of self-sacrifice on the 
it of a young girl, so obscure that there is no rec- 
Hl of her save the following, made by the Rev. Dr. 
ris, of Memphis: 

When the Tobin family, on Bradford Street, were 


Hed with the yellow fever, there was, of course, no 
[ivision for hired nurses, since no one looked for 










; on the same street, lived a 
irl, xbout seventeen years old, named Evelyn 
a , her father and little brothe eddy being 
Honly other members of the honseholc 

‘n had not had the fever, but she went to her 
ors in their distress, and remained with them 














dog very sick: Que dose of it satisiies his curiosity. 
— Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise. 


eae 
BOW-LEGS. 


Mothers who desire to see their children physically 
upright should attend to this suggestion: 


Bow-legs and knock-knees are among the common- 
est deformities of humanity, and a Manchester (Eng- 
land) physician, Dr. Compton, attributes the first- 
mentioned distortion to a habit some youngsters de- 
light in, of rubbing the sole of oye foot against that 
of the other; some will go to sleep with the soles to- 
gether. 

They appear to enjoy the contact only when the 
feet are naked; they don’t attempt to make it when 
they are socked or slippered. So the remedy is obvi- 
ous: keep the baby's soles covered. Knock-knees 
the doctor ascribes to a different childish habit, that 
of sleeping on the side, with one knee tacked under 
the hollow behind the other. 

He has found that when one leg has been bowed 
inward more than the other, the patient has always 
slept on one side, and the uppermost member las 
been the most deformed. Here the preventive is to 
pad the inside of the knees, so as to keep them apart, 
and let the limbs grow freely their own way. 





ee 
CAUSTIC MINISTERS. 
At a Southern camp-meeting, held many years ago, 
says the Boston Transcript, were two ministers who 
were mutually antagonistic: 


One of them, brother Davis, had _a wooden leg, 
and, when he was especially wrought up, would em- 

hasize every word by thumping it on the platform. 
During one of the sessions. of the camp-meeting, 
when the public tent was crowded and brother Davis 
was exhorting with all the energy in his power, 
brother Jones appeared with a gold-headed cane. 
Pointing his long, bony finger at him, brother Davis 
exclaimed,— 

“Brother Jones, there’ll be no gold-headed canes 
in heaven!” 

“No,” sald brother Jones, angered by the sudden 
attack, “and no wooden-legged preachers there, 
either.” 





+ 
HOW THEY SPELT IN OLD TIMES. 
Mr. Murphy used to relate the following story of 
Sam Foote’s, the heroines of which were the Ladies 
Cheere, Fielding and Hill, the last the wife of the 
celebrated Dr. Hill, He represented them as pla 
ing at “I love my love with a letter:” 


Lady Cheere began and said, “I love my love with 
an N, because he is a Night.” Lady Fielding fol- 
n, “I love my love with a G, because he i 
(dnatice); and “1 love my love with 
said Lady Hill, “because he is a Fizishar 
was the orthography of these learned English ladies. 
.. . Dr. Johnson having heard that Foote had called 
hima “learned Hottentot,” in return styled the actor 
a “pleasant villain.” 














A PRETTILY-DRESSED little girl fell on a muddy 
street-crossing, the other day, and a gentleman hast- 
ened to her assistance. After cleaning off her clothes, 
he asked her if he shouldn't escort her home. ‘No, 
thir,” answered the dignified little damsel; “if you 
pleathe, we aint been introduthed.”—Buffalo Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, “that temper 
is a bad thing in & woman?” “Certainly not, ma’am,” 
replied a gallant philosopher. “It 1s a.good thing. 
and xhe ought jever to lose it.” : 
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you are placed, and we are pleased to note that the 
y I, of Manchester, New Hampshire, United States, is 
very popular im London, and is used in many of the leading commercial houses. It is called ‘Gaskell’s Compendiwun,y 
und is simpler and more easily learned, and may be written with greater ease aud rapidity, than any of the old styles, 
Trubuer & Co., booksellers, 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, have it for sule.”—Pall Mall Gazette, London, En} 


“THE salient advantages of Gaskell’s system are its legibility, rapidity and beauty. ‘There is no style of writing, 
plain or ornamental, business or epistolary, for lady or gentleman, which is not inelnded in this admirable system, And 
‘we think that if anything at all could fire an indifferent writer with a desire to become an expert and elegant penman, 
an inspection of Mr. Gaskell’s system would do s0."—New York Daily Witness. 


“GooD PENMANSUIP js very desirable in whatever station in life 
tein of American pennunship introduced by Prof. A. 
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HIS SYSTEM has been prepared expressly to meet the wants of those 
desiring to change their present handwriting to a more Easy and Brat 
TIFUL style, by home or office practice, withont a teacher. 


It is the only American system used in the commercial offices of London, 
Eng., and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of the United 
States. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


CONSISTS OF 


Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental Penmanship, in all varie- 
ties: Movement Exercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headings, 
Bills, Model Signatures, Corresponding Styles, Album 
Work, Card-Writing, Pen-Drawing and Shading, German 
Text, Old English, Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., &c. 


All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and accom= 
panied with a small oox oF Instxuctions, giving a complete analysis of 
every capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-Holding 
and Movement. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


Having had a sale of over ple opportunity is afforded for test- 
ing its value. For the past ve lve given each month in the ComPAXION 
an entire colunm, and in Scit ud ST. NICHOLAS a full page, 
showing the improvement of 1 from month to 
month. The following have never been equalled by any other system, school 
or teacher, They are perfect reproductions of the original writing, 


Old Style: 
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New Styl 
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“Isend you a speciinen of my writ- 
using yout Compendinm, whieh I con= 
f the Kind ever devised. 

PHAN, Principal Aines High School. 
Ohio.” 


Mr. Me 
tng befor 
sider the 





Mr. M. writes: “In the fall of '77 I purchased one of 
your Compendiums, and began to {mitate yourstyle. Your 
Book of Insti ions recommends the muscular movement. 
T had previous! the finger. In one day I learned the 
principles thoroughl, nd practice since then has devel- 
oped your ideas. 


“p, 0. addres 
Old Style: 


4 














L. Mapanasz, San Antonio, Tex 
Old Style: 


Stet CO 


New Style: 








“Enclosed find two specimens, one written before and 
the other after using your Compendium, I wish you would 
tell ime what you think of iny writing, for oné who has 
never had any instruction except from your Compendium. 

“W. H. FAIRCHILD, Newtown, Conn.” 





our Compendium has been a great help tome. You 
will find enelosed two of my autographs, one written be- 
fore and the other after using it, 

“A. S. Osuorn, Grass Lake, Mi 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will 
DOLLAR. | Please address ns in vour own handwriting, so that, if neces: 
ier. Registered Letters and Money-Orders ut our risk. Address 


GEORGE A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 


{EF Remember all letters are promptly answered, If you do not get Immediate retnrns, please write again, and We 
| will'see where the fault Les, 


be mailed to any address, fully prepaid, for ONKE 
ary, We may give special directions by let= 




















In Two Parts.— Part IL. 


AO GOUDE an exampie must be made, bul we 
must be careful and not go too far. Kimball is 


In the evening of that day, when the excite- | unquestionably guilty: and the institution can 
ment cansed by the calf in leather spectacles had | well enongh spare him."* 


had time to cool a little, the janitor called on 
Professor Bazin in his 


study, 
The old man had been 
quietly investigating the 





a look of trinmph in the 
puckered and wrinkled 
face. 

That did not seem to 
please the Professor as 
much as one might have 
expected. The good man 
was less angry than he 
had been in the morning. 
He was beginning to think 
he might have made too 
severe and sweeping a 
threat; and to hope that, 
if certain favorite pupils 
were the culprits, they 
might not be found ont. 

“Any news, Mr. Dib- 
din?” he inquired, with 
an anxions look. 

The old man nodded 
with satisfaction. 

“T've got on the right 
track,” he said, taking a 
small package from his 
pocket. 

Mr. Bazin’ grew pale. 


He saw in imagination a row of rich men’s sons | 
brought up before him for sentence; and he| 
trembled to think of the punishment already an- 
nounced. Expulsion from the Acndemy! nothing 
thir 


lesa than that. He would have given a 
just then, if his threat of the morni 
been uttered. | 

“What have you there?” he asked, in a troub- 
led tone of voice.” 

The old man undid the package, and took out 
some scraps of sole-leather. Bazin breathed 
more easily. 

“Where did you get these?’ he inquired. 

“In Cobbler Kim's room,” replied the old man 
with a self-complacent grin. “I s'pected the fel- 
ler; so I went there when he was out, and pre- 
tended to set down and wait for him, but watched 
my chance to overhaul his waste-box. I found 
these. Now le’s see how they fit.”’ 

The Professor opened a drawer in his secre- 
tary, and took out the leather spectacles. They 
were placed on the table, and the scraps of 
leather adjusted to them. 

They fitted. Particularly, two round leather 
wheels which the old man had brought were 
found to be exactly the size of the eye-holes. 

Each had a perforation in the centre, evidently 
punched by the awl, round which the leather was 
made to revolve when the circular piece was cut 
out by a knife stuck in the bench. 

“That's a neat job; it shows the hand of a 
workman,”’ observed the old man. ‘Kim him- 
self must have done it.”” 

“No doubt,” said the Professor. ‘I felt pretty 
sure he had a hand in the business, But’’—hesi- 
tating—‘‘no one or two or three boys could have 
got that calf up those stairs,”’ 

“Of course he had accomplices,”’ said Dibdin; 
“and I'm on the track of one of "em. One you'll 
be sorry to hear named.” 

“Then don't name him, I beg of you!’’ ex- 
claimed the Professor, ‘'That is, unless the proof 
is go clear and open that it can't be kept back.” 

“tag for that, it’s only a clew,"’ said the old 
man, ‘One of the young gentlemen was in 
Kim’s room a couple of days ago, when the two 
together had a great laugh over something. 

“He didn’t bring, and he didn’t carry away, 
any shoes; and he's one that wouldn't be apt to 
visit a poor cobbler, unless there was either busi- 
hess or mischief on foot. The son of a rich man 
and a member of ‘-—— 

Bazin put up his hand nervously. He was ter- 
tified at the thought of losing the pupil of whom 
the Academy was most proud; sick at heart, as 
he remembered how often he had pointed out 
“the son of the Honorable Charles Pereival” to; 
admiring visitors, Now it seemed to him that 








| hope 


“To be sure!’ chimed in the janitor. “One 


whose tuition is paid out of 
the fund,—there’ll be enongh 
to fill his place. But it'll be 
hard, if the blame all falls on 
h p 





“Yes,—hard,—no doubt,’’ 
replied the Professor, with a 
twinge of cons nee, let us 
“And I should be glad 
to pass over the affair in si- 
lence. 

“But you and I, Mr. Dib- 
din, must have the good of the institution in 
view, in all we do. Don’t forget that. 

“Perhaps rome open and palpable proof impli- 
cating others will come to light; if not, we had 
better deal only with the one we know to be 
guilty.” 

“To be snre!”” said the old man. And the con- 
ference ended. 

Meanwhile, Cobbler Kim felt no little anxiety 
ag to his connection with the affair, and the part 
he was still to act. 

He tried to get a chance to speak with Perci- 
val. But Percival avoided him. 

“He thinks we’d better not be seen talking to- 
gether,” Kim thought; ‘“‘and may be it is better 
for him. I wish I could carry my head high, and 
feel no more misgivings than he seems to! I 
should certainly think he was innocent, if I didn’t 
know.” 

Know what? Kim reflected again. 

“I don't really know that he had any more to 
do with the calf than I had. Maybe he only got 
the spectacles made for somebody else.’” 

It was that air of innocence in the young scape- 
grace which puzzled honest Kim 

He felt sare the matter would be brought up 
again before the school, and he thought long and 
intently of the course he ought to take. 

Two points were clear in his mind. 

“I can’t lie about it; and I can’t break my 
promise to Percival."’ 

The very next morning Professor Bazin bronght 
up the subject again, before the whole school. 
But his manner was not so menacing, and his 
frown was less terrible, than the day before. 

“I will give the perpetrators of the outrage one 
more chance to make reparation by confessing 
their fault,” he said, almost plendingly, in the 
hope that they would thus make it easy for him 
to retract his threat and grant mercy. 

But no one spoke, Then he turned upon Cob- 
bler Kim. 

“Kimball,” he said, sternly, ‘‘do you know the 
guilty parties? Stand np!” 

Kimbali rose to his feet, drawing a long breath. 
The eyes of the teachers and of the whole school 








emphasis on the last word, 
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The Professor produced from his desk the| y 
leather spectacles and the accompanying scraps. 

“This was found on the calf,” he said, holding 
up the spectacles. 


“And these pieces were yes- 








THE LEATHER SPECTACLES, 


terday found in your room. Anybody can see 
how they fit. Now will you deny your knowl- 
edge of the affair?” 

Great sensation in the school! The innocent 
surprise in Charley Percival’s face war wonderful 
to behold. 

Kimball drew another long breath, and an- 
swered, in a firmer tone than before,— 

“Tean say, what I have already said, that I 
don't know who put the leather spectacles on the 
calf and the calf in your desk. J certainly did 
not. I had nothing to do with it.”” 

“How dare you ray that, after this proof against 
you?” Bazin demanded. 

“T dare speak the truth,’”’ Kim replied, growing 
bold as he was pressed. “It niny be proved that 
I cobbled the boots and shoes of all the fellows 
who earried the calf up stairs,—and there must 
have been a good many of them,—but that 
wouldn’t make me responsible for what they 
did.” 

“Yon acknowledge, then, that this thing’— 
again the Professor held up the leather specta- 
cles,—‘‘was made in your room?” 

“As for that,” Kiinball answered, ‘it was not 
only made in my room; I made it.” 

“Why didn’t you say that when I asked you?” 

“You didn’t ask me. If you had asked me if 
Iknew anything about the leather spectacles, I 
shonld have told you I did know something, 
thongh it isn’t much.” 

“How much? Tell all you know,” anid the 
Professor. 

And yet it is safe to say that he hoped Kimball 
would not tell. 

“I made them, just as I would have tapped a 
pair of shoes,—because I had the tools and the 
stock, and was asked to do it,”’ said Kimball. “I 
didn’t know what the thing was for; and I never 
saw the calf before I saw him here in this room.” 

At that moment, Percival might have been 
seen to wink knowingly to another yonng gentle- 
man.: That wink meant, ‘Kim understands 
himself; he is all right.” 

“One thing more.” said the Professor: ‘and 
that.willead to an exposure of the whole affair.” 
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334 5 
Were the consciences of Charles Percival and his 
accomplices as clear and serene as their faces 
seemed to show? 

Kimball walked aimlessly about the Academy 
grounds a little while, winking his eyes in a 
dazed and painful sort of way, as if he were as 
yet hardly awake. Then he gave his heada rude 
shake, compres<ed his lips and struck his hands 
sharply together. 

“No use of wasting time,” he said; “I can 
think it over while I’m at work.” 

He returned to his room, and set himself to 
tapping a pair of shoes for one of the neighbor- 
ivg farmers. He found solace in his task; and 
while he worked and thought, he was happy. 

The boys who had caused the trouble and es- 
‘caped punishment, and Professor Bazin, who had 
made an “example” of him for the sake of the 
school, might have envied poor Cobbler Kim the 
pence that entered into his soul, now that he had 
thonght the thing all over. So much better it is 
to suffer wrong with a noble and patient spirit 
than to do evil and trinmph! 

That evening Professor Bazin sent word to 
Kimball that he would like to see him, The boy 
went accordingly, and was shown into the study. 

“Tt was a very xad duty I had to perform this 
morning,”’ remarked the Professor. ‘You have 
been a good boy, Kimball; and I don’t think you 
were so much to blame in the matter as some 
others.” 

“T've been thinking about it,” Kimball replied, 
with modest, manly simplicity, ‘“‘and TI can’t see 
that I was very much to blame, any way. So I 
am satisfied if you and the others are. I'd a 
great deal rather be in my place than in theirs. 
Tean suffer for them, ff necessary, but I could 
never let anybody suffer so for me.”” 

This speech went to the Professor's heart. He 
had to clear his voice before he could speak. 

“You are right, Kimball,"” he said at length. 
“What are you going to do now?” 

“Work and study,” replied the boy. ‘I think 
T can go right on cobbling shoes, and keep up 
with my class, out of the Academy. I suppose 
there will be no objection to that?” 

“None whatever,” said the Professor; ‘‘on the 
contrary, if Tecan help you in any way,—privately, 
you understand,—I shall be glad to do so. You 
can bring your problems to me.” 

“Thank you,” replied Kimball. “I don’t think 
I shall do that. But when I tell my mother, as 
T shall have to, and that is the hardest part,”— 
his voice faltered for the first time as he spoke of 
her,—‘“‘it will be some comfort for her to know 
that you have made the offer.” 

So saying, he returned to his room and to his 
books. 

He carried ont his plan, cobbling such shoes as 
were brought to him, and studying ont of school. 
He soon found that he had more friends than 
ever. More than one pupil was glad to show him 
what the class was doing, and explain what he 
did not understand about the lessons. 

He sometimes met Pervival, who was inclined 
to treat him in a friendly way; but Cobbler Kim 
felt that he had Httle to say to the politician's 
son. He answered his greetings civilly, but that 
was about all. 

Meanwhile, that young gentleman did not carry 
about with him so serene a conscience as those 
who knew him supposed. And one day,—it was 
near the close of the term,—he came to Kimball's 
room. 

“Well, my boy,’’ said he, taking the chair 
Kim offered him, ‘how are you getting along?” 

“Very well,” replied the young cobbler, with- 
out losing a stroke at the pegs he was driving. 

“T was awfully sorry for what happened!” 
said Percival, with red cheeks and suffused eyex. 

“Oh, never mind about that,” Kim answered, 
coldly. And tap, tap! went the hamwer, first on 
the awl-handle and then on the peg. 

Percival looked very much embarrassed. 

“{ did an awfully mean thing,—I and the other 
fellows,”’ he confessed. 

“Pm glad you think so,” said Cobbler Kim. 
Tup! tap! 

“But I had no idea how it wonld turn out,—of 
vourse I hadn't!’ Percival went on. 

“Then when I saw how it was, I was a coward; 
that’s just the truth about it. I wasn’t so much 
afraid of old Prof as I was of my father. 

“I ought to have got up and cleared you,—and 
T’ve wished a thousand times I had,—but I didn’t 
dare.” 

“Pm sorry for you,” said Kim. Tap! tap! 
tap! 

‘And I—I—want you to forgive me,’’ said Per- 
cival, flushed and choking. 

“Oh, I forgive you.’ Kimball poised his ham- 
mer, and looked frankly into the young aristo- 
crat’s face, 

“You haven’t done me a very great injury. 
I've paid my way, and kept up with the class; 
and I feel as if the straggle had been good for 
me.” 

“I'm glad to know it!’ Percival exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes. 

“T've learned a thing or two besides,”’ Kimball 
went on; “I find it’s worth a great deal more toa 
fellow to feel that he is honest, and can pay his 
own way, and take hard knocks without grumb- 
ling. than it is to be rich and petted.” 

Tap! tap! went the hammer again. 

When Kim came to that school, he felt that he 
must be very deferential to such sons of fortune 














THE YOUTH 


as Charles Percival. It was as if they belonged 
to a superior race of beings. But he had got 
bravely over that. And now, if you had looked 
at them, you would have said that if there was 
superiority anywhere, it was not in the hand- 
some, curly-haired young aristocrat, who sat idly 
twirling his gloves, but in the plain, honest, 
cheerful boy-cobbler driving his aw] and pegs. 

“Now, what are you going at, when the term 
closes?’’ Percival asked, after a pause. 

“I'm going to work and study, and do what I 
can for my folks,”” Kimball replied. “I'd like to 
get into some sort of good paying business; but 
until I can’’—— 

Tup! tap! the light hammer finished the sen- 
tence. 

“Would you object to going West?” 

“No; not if I thought it was the best thing to 
do. Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” said Percival, “I've an uncle in 
Iowa, who has a great deal to do with city lots in 
two or three places. To tell the truth,—and this 
is what I came to say,—I've written to him all 
about you, and you are just the chap he wants. 

“Here's his letter. You can read it over, and 
think about it, and then either tell me or write to 
him what you will do.”” 

Poor Kim was so astonished that he didn’t 
know what to say. He glanced over the letter; 
and then with tears in his eyes, grasped Perci- 
val’s extended hand. 

“It's just the kind of business I would like!” 
he exclaimed; “and of course I'll go—if my 
mother will let me; and I’m sure she will. And 
I thank you, Percival, with all my heart. Yon 
are a great deal better fellow thau I thought!” 

Percival smiled at this frankness, and the two 
parted the best of friends. 

Mrs. Kimball gave her consent, and her son 
set off ina few weeks for lowa. There he found 
plenty of work, but it was work that he liked: 
and it was not long before he had his mother and 
brother and sisters with him in his new Western 
home. 

If you should visit him there, you might hear 
him tell the story of his prosperity; which he 
usually winds up with the phrase,—uttered with 
a humorous twinkle of his honest gray eyes,— 

“A man may make a fortune, you see, out of a 
pair of leather spectacles!" 
—~or- 

STANDING STILL. 
Standing atill is dangerons ever, 
Toll is meant for Christians now; 
Let there be, when comes life's evening, 
Honest sweat upon thy brow; 
And the Master shall rewnrd thee, 
At the setting of the sun, 
Serge tnd teithtal one, ell done!” 
——+or—__—__ 
For the Companion. 
MADDY. 
By Garry Moss. 

“At it again!” muttered Farmer Grant, under 
his breath. “I declare, it does beat all! It’s a 
regular hornets’ nest! Catch me going in there 
now!”" 

At that instant, the noise broke out anew, and 
the fresh young voices sounded almost demoniac 
in the war of words. Then, after a slight pause, 
something scemed to fall or to be thrown against 
the wall with great force, and a shrill, feminine 
voice cried, passionately,— 

“Now suppose that had struck me!”’ 

“Then it would have ended you, that’s all,” 
was the deep bass reply. 

“I expect you'll kill me yet,’’ said the other 
voice. 

“I know IT shall. I've been tempted toa thou- 
sand times, and if you’’—— 

The rest of the sentence was lost, the speaker 
seeming to have gone suddenly into another 
room, and Farmer Grant turned away. 

“T tell you what, mother,” he said, as he en- 
tered his own home and met his comely, smiling 
wife, “I’m afraid there'll be sore trouble up to 
Uran’s some day. Those two children do quar- 
rel go despritly.”” 

“Poor things!"’ murmured Mrs. Grant; ‘‘they're 
to be pitied.” 

“Well, I don’t know as they exactly are,’’ said 
the farmer, hanging up his straw hat. 

“Oh, yes, they are. Just you think of their 
bringing up. ‘heir father and mother were both 
drunkards, and when they were alive, there was 
nothing but violence and wretchedness at home 
from morning till night. Maddy is so pretty, too, 
poor child! And Jed has such a temper! Did 
you hear what they were quarrelling about?” 

“No; I just wanted to get out of the way. He 
said he'd been tempted to kill her a thousand 
times, and I'm dreading foul play there some 
day.” 

“Shouldn't wonder. If go, it will be pretty bad 
for Jed, for the folks round about here hate him, 
and would like to see him shut up, for the sake 
of the community. His influence is terrible, but, 
poor souls, what better could you expect?” 

Meantime, the quarrel raged fiercely in the 
miserable house occupied by Jed Uran and his 
sister. Their parents had been dead three or 
four years, having left them for a heritage both 
poverty and dixzrace. 
himself by doing odd jobs for 














Jed supported 
the farmers and whoever would employ him; 
but his reputation was not good, and his temper 
led him into many difficulties. 


The cause of this Gixpate, a portion of which 














COMPANION. 





the farmer had heard, was, in the beginning, a 
trifling one. Maddy served milk toa few fami- 
lies for Farmer Grant, for Mrs. Grant was alinost 
the only personal friend the poor girl had. i, 

The day before, a sudden and terrible storm 
had overtaken Maddy, and Mrs. Grant had de- 
tained her, in consequence, till nearly dark, when 
Frank Grant, the farmer's oldest son, had hap- 
pened to meet her on the road, and had gone 
home with her as far as the gate, 

Now Frank and Jed were mortal enemies. 
When the latter learned this fact on the following 
day, through Maddy’s irrepressible vanity, that 
Frank had walked with Maddy, it roused all the 
latent hatred of his soul, and he visited his wrath 
on his sister in the manner spoken of by the 
farmer. 

The quarrel had nearly culminated. Maddy 
stood in the middle of the floor, her eyes spark- 
ling, and her face the counterpart of a beautiful 
tury, returning, with interest, Jed’s irritating 
language. 

At Inst, Jed kicked, with great force, a pail 
that stood in the doorway, and it flew to the op- 
posite side of the wall, bounding up against the 
window, «nd crashing some of the lower panes. 

Maddy returned the angry act by hurling a 
broken case-knife at him; and then, seeing him 
run up stairs, she felt that she had made him 
furious, His pistol was in the room above. For 
the first time in her life, a mortal fear overtook 
her. 

Hastily bolting the door through which he 
must return, she pulled down her sleeves, ad- 
justed her dress, snatched an old sun - bonnet 
from the wall, caught up an old tin pail, and 
promising herself a day in the woods, berry-pick- 
ing, she sprang through the kitchen into a little 
patch of ground behind the house, and ran till 
she had puta mile or two between herself and 
the wretched place that she called home. 

Here she picked berries, and sang fragments 
of merry songs. If now and then a sense of 
wrong-doing came over her, she stifled it by har- 
boring evil thonghts of Jed; but, by-and-by, 
when she sat down to ent her berries, conscience 
awakened, and she was led to review her con- 
duct. 

“T needn't ‘a’ told him,” she muttered, “and I 
wouldn’t if I hadn't wanted to make him mad. 
But what's the use? If it hadn't been that, it 
would ’a’ been somethin’ else. Jed and me can't 
live like other brothera and sisters. There aint 
one mite of love between us, not one mite. 

“But then, he’s good sometimes,” she added, 
with a contemplative look at her stained fingers. 
“Cos, when I was sick, he was pretty kind. 
Yes, he was, and I didn’t know him, and struck 
at him; but he didn’t mind it. I wonder if it is 
my fault? 

“I wish I didn’t git mad so quick,”’ she added, 
with a sigh. “I’m always a-wanting to fling it 
back to him.”” 

Not long after, Maddy fell asleep. When she 
awoke, the air was chill, and the sun was going 
down. In some anxiety, she snatched up her 
pail, still only half-full of berries, and started for 
home. 

But as the twilight came on, with its lengthen- 
ing shadows, she lost the path. In what direc- 
tion to go, she did not know, 

She stood hesitating, troubled with all manner 
of fears. Ignorant and superstitious, she trem- 
bled ,at the sound of her own footsteps. Go 
where she would, she could see no opening. In 
her anxiety and fear, she went forward wildly 
and uncertainly, and soon began to run. Just 
then, her foot caught in some trailing branch or 
upheaving root, and she fell with such force as to 
render her insensible. 

When consciousness returned, she was lying 
on the ground, the darkness surrounding her like 
a thick wall. The slightest movement cansed 
her excruciating pain in her head. 

The poor girl thought with regret of her miser- 
able home and her evil-tempered brother. It 
seemed quite likely that she would lie there, 
alone and uncared for, and die at last in that 
horrible solitude. 

Bitter tears ran down her cheeks, heavy sobs 
convulsed her frame. Only for one glance of 
Jed’s face! Only for one touch of his strong 
hand! He would not leave her there to perish, 
cruel as he had been. 

“And oh, many a time, if it hadn’t been for 
my wicked tongue,” she murmured, “Jed would 
have stopped quarrelling.”” 

As for Jed, he did not concern himself about 
her sudden departure. Jumping from the win- 
dow above upon the porch roof, he let himself to 
the ground, and went off in his usual vagabond 
fashion. Long after nightfall, he came home, 
bringing with him an unfortunate chicken, whose 
neck he cnt clumsily, and then cooked the pullet 
for his supper. The feathers he burnt, partly 
for fuel, and partly to zet them out of the way. 

Supposing that Maddy was at home and asleep, 
he threw himself upon his bed, and slept till 
morning; till, in fact, he was wakened by a loud 
knocking at the door. 

It was Farmer Grant. who met him. and who 
recoiled from the appearance he presented, with a 
look of unmistakable terror, 







“For merey's sake. Jed Uran, what have you 
been doing?" he cried. 

“Nothin said Jed. 

“Do you Ineuw there’s blood on your hands? 
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Whore biood is it, Jed?’ asked the farmer, sol- 
emnly. 

Now the boy had stolen the chicken from 
Farmer Grant’s hen-coop, and the question con- 
fused him. 

“Tcut myself last night, I suppose,” he said, 
surlily. 

“‘Where’s your sister?” asked the farmer. 
“She’s always ate the house for milk by six, and 
now it’s almost nine.” 

“She's asleep up stairs,” said Jed, startled at 
the lateness of the hour. 

“Call her, then,’’ said the farmer, sternly. 

Jed disappeared, and came down presently, 
“She aint there,” he muttered. ‘She went out 
this morning, Usuppose. She was here all night,”* 
he added. 

Farmer Grant stepped inside. There was blood 
on the hearth,—blood-stains on the floor. The 
farmer kept silence, and went home with a sense 
of horror upon him, fully confident that the 
young fellow had murdered his sister, 

As goon as possible, news was sent to the au- 
thorities, and Jed was arrested and put in con+ 
finement. The day passed slowly, but the little 
community was stirred to its depths at the enor- 
mity of the crime probably committed in their 
midst. 

As the time wore on, and Jed persisted in hia 
innocence,—while the farmer’s testimony seemed 
to redouble his guilt, for Jed, in his terror, had 
told more than one lie,—the people became excit- 
ed. The next day, near nightfall, Jed was taken 
from his place of imprisonment by an angry mob, 
and preparations were made to hang him with- 
ont the benefit of judge or jury. 

There was nothing to restrain the popular fury, 
ded had made himself obnoxious, while Maddy 
was a pretty girl, who had won friends, and the 
authorities were miles away. 

As for Jed, he begged and implored for his 
life, even with tears, protesting that he was inno- 
cent. Nobody believed him. The words that the 
farmer had heard, the blood on his hands, his 
previons bad character, rendered all his prayers 
for release useless, 

“Hang him up!” cried excited voices. Jed’s 
face was the hue of death, and his limbs refused 
to support him. 

“I did not kill her! 
in frenzied words. 

“Yes, he is innocent!’’ echoed a voice,—'‘He 
is innocent!" exclaimed a voice on the outside 
of the crowd, and turning, they saw Maddy her- 
self, her face pale, her hands outstretched. 

She had been found but a short distance from 
the road, by a villager who was going to a neigh- 
boring town, and he, having a vehicle, had taken 
her back to her home. The neighbors told her 
of Jed’s danger, and although’ suffering from 
pain, she had at once gone to his rescue, 

Sueh a cry of joy as went up then from Jed and 
from the assembled crowd, suddenly arrested in 
their terrible work, is seldom heard. 

“O Jed, I'm so glad!’ gasped Maddy, and 
tainted in his arms. 

In the wild reaction that followed, too much 
could not be done for the brother and sister so 
wonderfully rescued from death; and Iam glad 
to add that from that day there was an improve- 
ment in the lives of both. 

—+o—__—__ 
For the Companion. 
POOR SIM. 

Nobody ever dreamed there was the making of a 
hero in poor Sim Reeves. Poor Sim, indeed; poor 
since the time when old Blackfoot, his father’s fa- 
vorite horse, kicked him in the head. 

Deprived partially of bis reason, Sim, after a long 
and dangerona illness, became a quiet, inoffensive 
dreamer. His glorious eyes seemed to have suffered 
little change. Their lustre was unabated, but a sad 
soul never looked out from sadder orbs. 

Ho grew fast—fnster than children of his age, and 
was fond of those who loved him. It was pathetic to 
see him in his accustomed sent in the schoolroom, 
doing what others were doing apparently, absorbed 
in his book, and yet really not knowing one word 
from another. 

‘The imitative faculty was very strong in him. He 
could be governed by a gentle word, a smile would 
lead him everywhere, but harshness roused his tem- 
per toa degree that was frightful to see. 

In the class near which he sat was a pretty little 
child, Lulu Baker, the only daughter of an influen- 
tinl citizen, 2 blooming, beautiful child of seven or 
eight summers. 

This little creature had never shown any fear of 
Sim, never teased or tormented him, but on the con- 
trary, shared her sweetments with the poor fellow, 
and alwaysaccosted him with a gentle smile and a 
pleasant word. 

In return for this, Sim watched over ber like a 
guardian angel. Sometimes he carried her home in 
the rain. Woe to any boy or girl who threatened 
harm to her! 

The child’s influence was extended to others. Be- 
cause it seemed to distreas her, many a rude boy for- 
bore to make Sim the butt of a practical joke, and 
others were kinder on ber account. 

The judge sometimes sent for Sim to come over and 
hear the music, for opposite his house were the Ma- 
rine Barracks, und the band played at stated inter- 
vals. The boy, now fourteen and very tall and lank 
and apparently feeble, enjoyed these visits with a 
nervous delight that was almost painful to witness; 
sometimes singing to the accompaniment of the band 
with all the accuracy of a professed musician. 

One day the judge had been out riding, with bis 
family, and as he was lifting the youngest child, the 
horse tool. fright/nnd dashed down the strect with 
lite Lulu.) The lastaher father saw of her, the child 





Tam innocent!’’ he cried, 
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stood up in the carriage, her little hands lifted im- 
ploringly. 

The horse dashed furiously on, when suddenly 
there wasn cessation of speed, and the boy Sim was 
seen hanging to the mouth of the frantic animal, 
swaying this way and that, but still holding on to the 
bridle, and so confusing the horse and impeding his 
motions that the animal was st last secured by 
others, and Lulu saved. Then the poor boy dropped 
and was carried to his home senseless. 

Not long after that people aaid to each other,— 

“Have you heard of what Sim Reeves did?” and 
his name wns in everybody's mouth, He was no 
longer enlled poor Sim, but terms of admiration and 
honor were applied to him; his name was In the 
papers far and near, how wonderfully he had saved 
a little child from the certainty of sudden destruc- 
tion. 

Judge Baker was considered a cold, harsh, money- 
making man, with but one soft spot in his heart, and 
that was the love of little Lulu, who was his idol, be- 
cnuse she was both good and beautiful. 

He always spent his Sundays in the woods or on 
the river, and had very little faith in humanity, and 
none at all in God. When he came to see Sim, after 
this, the poor lad was in an arm-chair, quite palsied 
from his waist downward, but, strange to say, his 
mind had become clearer. 

His glorious eyes were bright with the light of 
Intelligence, and when the old gray-headed judge 
broke down beside him, and could not speak the 
thanks he would, for tears, poor Sim was his con- 
soler. He, too, became his teacher; for through his 
mother Sim had been taught to love God. The dor- 
mant mind accepted sncred traths with the trustful- 
ness of a child. The gentleness nnd goodness of 
Christ, as pictured to him in the incidents of His life, 
had won his heart and filled his mind. In his slow, 
hesitating way, his large, sad eyes glowing with ear- 
nestneas, he would repeat them to the judge, who, in 
his gratitude, listened, until by an unseen, beneficent 
hand his heart too was touched. 

Sim only lived a year after that. He sank away, 
gradually, though his mind grew brighter to the end. 
Lula was often with him; was with him when he 
shut his eyes one day in the porch, in the old arm- 
chair, as he said, with a smile,— 

“I am very sleepy.” 

And so he died. But his life was not withont its 
triumph, short, sad and beautiful as it had been. 
Juilge Baker said, standing by the coffin of the lad,— 

“1 call you all, my neighbors, to witness, that from 
this day I believe in the living God, and this poor boy 
has been my teacher.” 


—__—+e___ 
For the Companion. 


A FORTUNATE RESCUE. 


On one of the last days of March, 1786, two boys, 
named John Whitzal and Frederich Erlwin, were 
sent out from Shepard’s block-house, on Wheeling 
Creek, West Virginia, to look for two horses that 
had strayed into the woods. 

One of the missing animals was a gray ware. Her 
young colt was with her. They belonged to Johnny's 
older sister, Martha; and Martha had promised the 
boy that if he would find the mare and bring her 
safely home, she would give him the colt for his 
trouble. 

John had asked to be allowed to take a gun. But 
guns and ammunition were then too scarce at the 
hlock-house to be entrusted to boys of fifteen and 
thirteen years of age. 

‘The lads set off about ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
and went first up the creek. There were many nat- 
ural “opens” in the woods, along the stream. They 
passed through first one, then another of these, look- 
ing for the missing animals and listening for the 
hells. It was customary for the early settlers to put 
‘fn bell on each horse, as well as on their cows. 

At length, as they were coming out into one of the 
“opens,” young Erlwin saw a herd of seven or eight 
recd-tailed deer, just breaking out of the bushes on 
the other side. John at once began to bleat like a 
fawn. 

It was the season of the year when the fawns were 
suckling. In reaponse to Johnny’s counterfeit bleat- 
ings, an old doe first responded anxiously two or three 
thu and then came trotting toward them. On the 
boy's repeating the call, she came timidly ap within 
a few yards of where they lay concealed. 

“Ah, if [ but had a fire-lock!" whispered Johnny. 

But a fresh object of interest had caught the eyes 
of Fredrich. A flock of crows had come flapping up 
the creek and sailed off over the half-open meadow 
on the other side. As they passed over a clump of 
poplars, on a knoll in the midst of the meadow, they 
suddenly wheeled, and circling round the poplar- 
tops, each crow with his eyes turned downward be- 
gan cawing noisily. 

“D'ye mind them crows, Johnny?” exclaimed the 
lad. “Ther’s Injins ther, or else a b'ar.” 

“Oh, you jack!” cried Johnny; “yon scart off my 
deer. It's little like to be ‘reds,’ but maybe a b'ar’s 
eatin’ somethin’.” 

Both lada then went carefully along the bank of 
the creek, hoping to see the bear. But there were 
thick clamps of paw-paw bushes under the poplars. 
‘They went along up the creek till they were opposite 
the knoll; then stopping for a moment, they heard 
the well-known tinkling of the horse-bells among the 
poplars. 

“Why, Fritty, it's the hosses!”’ exclaimed John. 
“Good luck! Now I'll have my colt and no fuss.” 
And they both waded the creek and ran for the pop- 
lara, 

But there were four Indians hidden there. The 
redskins had come along an honr or two before, and 
finding the horses, had captured them, and led them 
into the bushes. Seeing the boys, and surmising 
their errand, they were now lying in wait, tinkling 
the horse-bells to lure the poor lads within their 
reach. 

The moment the boys caine near, out leaped two of 
the savages upon taem. They seized Fredrich, but 
Johnny eluded their grasp and tarned to ran. 

Seeing this, the Indians in the thicket fired after 
the fleeing boy, and shot him through the wrist, 
‘Tho shot whirled him violently round. The savage 
then seized him; but with great, presence of mind, 
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Jobnny affected to make light of both his wound and 
his capture. 

“How do do, brodera!” he exclaimed to the In- 
dians. ‘No shoot. Mego with you. Me make big 
chief.”” 

At this the savages laughed, and one of them tied 
up the injured wrist with a strip of linsey-woolsey, 
torn from a woman's gown, which they had some- 
where stolen. They then led out the horses and 
started to go down the creek towards the river 
(Ohio), leading the boys. Bat nt this, Fredrich began 
to cry and hang back. 

“Don’t do so,” said Johnny. “Come along; they 
won't htirt you, if you act as {f you didn't care.” 

But Fredrich still hang back, and began to kick 
and scream. At this, the Indian who had him turned 
in a rage and struck him on the head with the pipe 
end of his tomahawk, killing him instantly, 

Young Whitzal said that after the Indian had tied 
up his wrist, it did not pain him very much, and he 
seems not to have been greatly alarmed. He ha 
been among the Indians and knew something of their 
ways. “How do do, broders,” was one of the ex- 
pressions which the savages had learned from the 
English, and they used it on all occasions. 

The party travelled the most of the night, stopping 
acouple of hours only for a supper of dry corn 
parched on the coals, and some salt fat pork which 
they had stolen and now toasted before the fire. 
Early the next morning they came out on the Ohio, 
near the mouth of Grave Creek. Here the squealing 
of a drove of hogs came to their enrs, and they 
halted to shoot some of them. 

These hogs belonged toa man named Tomlinson, 
whose clearing was a little farther up the river. 
Tomlinson and his family, however, had left their 
cabin and taken refuge in the fort at Wheeling. 

After shooting.one of the fattest of the hogs, two 
of the Indians dragged it down to the creek and 
placed it in a canoe which they had hidden here. 
They then bade Johnny get in and lie down beside 
the hog. 

An Indian then mounted one of the horses, and 
taking the rope halter of the other in his hand, pre- 
pared to awim the animals across the river. The 
other three got into the canoe to cross over with 
Johnny, 

It happened, however, that a son-in-law of Tom- 
linson, named Ike Williams, and another young man 
named Hambleton Kerr, with a Dutchinan called 
Jacob, all of whom were in the service of Tomlin- 
son, had come down from Wheeling that morning to 
look up Tomlinson's cattle, which, at the time of his 
flight to the block-house, he had left ranging in the 
woods about his clearing. When near the mouth of 
Little Grave Creek, a mile above, they beard the re- 
port of the gun which the Indians had fired at the 
hog. 

“It’s too bad!” exclaimed Williams. “A Kentuck 
boat has gone up Grave Creek, and they’re shooting 
our hogs!” 

All three set off at a ran, to drive away.the ma- 
rauders. As they came near Grave Creek, they heard 
the loud snort of a horse. Surprised at this, they 
stopped a moment, and then went on more cau- 
tlously. 

Kerr was a few steps ahead and came out on the 
high, leafy bank. Looking down into the creek, he 
saw three Indians standing in a canoe. One was in 
the stern, one in the bow and the other in the middle, 
The one in the middle had just laid down four rifles 
partly across the dead hog and what seemed to bea 
man’s body. 

A fourth Indian had just entered the river with the 
two horses. The Indian in the stern of the canoe 
had his paddle in the water, and was just pushing off, 
and turning the deeply-laden canoe from out the 
creek into the river. 

Kerr instantly drew up his rifle and fired at the 
savage in the stern. The Indian fell backwards into 
the water. Williams, who was but a step or two be- 
hind Kerr, then fired and shot the one in the bow, 
before he had time to snatch up a gun. 

“Tree!” Kerr shouted; for he thought the Indian 
in the middle of the canoe would surely fire now. 

Both whites dodged to the shelter of the tree- 
trunks. 

But the Indian did not offer to lift a gun. He 
stood as if dazed, staring at the bank whence the 
shots had come. 

Just then Jacob came running up; and Kerr 
snatched the Dutchman's gun from his hands, and 
shot the savage where he stood. He fell over into 
the water. 

By this time the canoe was drifting ont of the 
mouth of the creek into the river. Kerr, quickly re- 
loading, ran out on the point, and took aim at the 
body lying in the bottom of the canoe, thinking it 
was an Indian lying there. To his surprise, a voice 
called out in good English,— 

“Don’t shoot! I’m a white!” 

It was young Whitzal, who, when the firing com- 
menced and the balls began to come so sharply, 
thought it was his best course to lie as low as possible. 

“You «didn’t speak much too soon!’ exclaimed 
Kerr, with a laugh, “But if you're a white, just 
paddle that canoe ashore.” 

“[ can’t paddle!” exclaimed Johnny. 
is shot throngh.” 

Just then, however, the canoe grounded for a 
moment on a sand-bar, out a little from the mouth 
of the creek, and Johnny waded ashore on the bar; 
but the canoe floated over and went down the 
stream, 

Kerr and Williams had now discovered the Indian 
on horseback, who by this time was half way across 
the Ohio. They sent two balls after him, which struck 
the water so near him as to spatter his naked skin. 

‘This Indian now performed a most courageous ex- 
ploit. Sliding off the horse into the water, he turned 
about In the river and swam bolily back to the canoe, 
which was floating out eight or ten rods from the 
Virginia shore. 

Untouched by the bullets which the two whites, 
both expert marksmen, shot at him, he reached the 
canoe, and getting into it, paddled it swiftly across to 
the Ohio side. 

His object in thus risking his life seemed to be to 
recover the four rifies, which were still in the canoe; 
for he was seen to take them out and atrap them to 


“My wrist 





lie shoulders, Then, leaping upon one of the horses, 





which had swuin to shore there, he uttered a yell of 
defiance and galloped off into the woods. 

Johnny's wound was not a serious one, and be soon 
recovered from it. But he used to say that he never 
felt no queer in his life as he did while lying curled 
down by that dead hog, when Kerr and Williams 
were firing, and the Indians tumbling out of the 


canoe. 
—+—___ 


AT THE LAST. 


The course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great gray sea; 

The acorn, for ever and ever, 
Strives upward to the tree. 

‘The rainbow, the sky adorning, 
Shines promie through the storm; 

The glimmer of coming morning 
‘Through midnight gloom will form; 

By time all knots are riven, 
‘Complex although they be, 

And peace will at last be given, 
Dear, both to you and to me. 


Then, though the path may be dreary, 
Look onward to the goal; 

Though the heart and the head be weary, 
Let faith inspire the soul; 

Seek the right, though the wrong be tempting. 
Speak truth at any cost; 

Vain Is all weak exempting 
‘When once the gem Ls lost. 

Let strong hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain and ambushed foen; 

Thought earnest and fancy steady 
Bear best unto the close. 


The heavy clouds may be raining. 
But with evening comes the light; 
Throngh the dark are low winds complaining, 
Yet the sunrise gilds the height; 
And Love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure; 
And Time gives lis fullest measure 
To the workers who endure; 
And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future pledge supplied; 
For we know that when we “awnken”” 
We shall be ‘‘satisfied.”—Tinsley's Magazine. 


+01 
A HUGE PET. 


A writer in the Children's Magazine tells the story 
of old Soupramany, of Cawnpore, on the Gahges, 
who had been trained for a fighting elephant in his 
younger days. The extract here given relates how 
he came to be made a children’s pet. 

“Old Soup was one day working with a number of 
other elephants and some soldiers in loading a ship 
with bags of rice. Major Daly was the officer in 
charge of the soldiers, and old Soup and the other 
elephants belonged to him. This was just about the 
time of old Soup's hundredth birthday, and ns the 
elephants, one by one, marched up to the ship's side 
and delivered their bags of rice, Major Daly's little 
boy and girl stood watching the old fellows at their 
work, 

“What was the reason I cannot say,—whether it 
was the heat of the sun, or the hardness of the work, 
it is impossible for me to tell,—but all at once one of 
the elephants began to throw his bags of rive into the 
river, and the major soon saw that the animal had 
gone inad. 

“The mad elephant, having killed his keeper, 
turned, and ran towarda the major's children, who 
were hurrying with their nurses to get indoors. How 
they would have fared if they had been left to them- 
selves I cannot say; but old Soup was there, and 
when he saw the mad elephant chasing the major's 
children, he dashed in between them and fought the 
mad creature until he laid him dying on the ground. 

“It was a terrible fight, this last fight of old Soup's. 
It Insted for an hour and a half; and though old Soup 
was conqueror in the end, he hud many wounds ta 
remind him of the struggle. His ears were badly 
torn, and his head bruised, and one of his tusks was 
broken off short; but he saved the lives of his mas- 





ter's children, and I am not surprised that they made |. 


him a pet after that.” 
———_+o—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE STORY 


Of One Dark Corner in a Great City. 


“What is it, Marion?” 

Marion turned slowly from the window, and drew 
her low chair to her questioner’s side. 

“Only another fit of wandering, and a little dis- 
couragement,” she said. “I have been watching the 
people walking up the avenue, and thinking of some 
poor, forlorn, wretched-looking men and women that 
I saw yesterday as I left Fulton Ferry. I have been 
wondering ever since, Who cares, or who does, any- 
thing for such people? 1 have seen eo many dreadful 
faces when crossing that ferry—faces that seemed 
born to be bad, and that nothing could reach! 

“There are churches for the rich,—for anybody who 
can pay for a pew. There are missions for the chil- 
dren. I can see how they will be helped, but who 
cares or does for such as these? Is there anytbing 
that can be done? Anything to get hold of?” 

“Yon shall have a practical answer to your quea- 
tion,” said Aunt Marion, after a moment's silence. 
“If you had not been 80 busy, I should have asked 
you to go with me before.” 
here?” 
ver mind. We will go to-morrow evening, and 
yon shall see with your own eyes, and not with 
mine;” and Annt Marion took np her book again and 
went on reading, evidently disinclined for more talk- 
ing. 

Marion isa real girl, not improvised for the occa- 
sion. She is living and working to-day in the calling 
chosen when she left Vassar, and followed with an 
eager earnestness that is part of her nature. 

On the day before this conversation occurred, she 
had been in search of a model who had stood for 
her some months before. Her search had carried 
her far over on the east side of the city, and at Inst 
into a region below the Five Points, from which she 
escaped sick and shocked. 

So the ground over which an East-side car carried 
her and her friend after an early tea, the next day, 
was not altogether new, though it ended in a region 
she had not supposed existed. 

“Franklin Square,” the conductor called, and 
Harper's great building overshadowed them as they 
left the car to find the Dover Street pier of the East 
River bridge rising on the other side. 

««What can be the need of 2 mission here?” she be- 
gan; bat in ten steps, the question answered itself. 








Right opposite the great pier were tenement houses, | 
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two or three with gabled roofs, as the quiet Dutch 
burghers, who once made their homes here, had left 
them. Children swarmed; every doorway was tilled; 
nen, women and children were alike dirty, foul of 
speech, and ill-kept. 

As the ladies tarned to the right iuto Water Street, 
more tenement houses appeared, some low and going 
to decay, with broken windows and bulging roofs, 
and below, the “bucket shops” for the sale of cheap 
liquors, opening at the back into rat or cock-pits, 

Here, too, the pavements swarmed with people. 
Pianos and fiddles squeaked and jingled, and the 
light showed sanded floors and roagh bars, ready for 
the evening custom. Hard and brutal faces looked 
at the pair as they passed swiftly down the street. 

“Those are the sailors’ boarding - houses,” Aunt 
Marion said. “Three years ago, I should hardly 
have ventured to come here without male escort. 
Now it is perfectly safe. This mission for the roughs 
has made it so.” 

They now came toa plain brick building, the walk 
before it carefully swept, and a sign over the door, 
bearing the words,— 


The McAuley Mission, 316 Water Street. 


A policeman kept guard on the steps, to order off 
the children and boys who sang and shouted, and 
sometimes threw stones to break up the meetings, 

‘Within was the plainest of chapels that would hold 
four hundred persons. At the upper end wasa raised 
platform, on which was a small reading-iesk and a 
cabinet-organ, with half-a-dozen benches for visitors, 
who thus faced the audience. 

Below the platform stood three empty benches, 
also facing the audience, and in front of them an 
arni-chair, not yet occupied. 

Scripture texts were hung on the walls, and on 
each side was a framed card, bearing in heavy black 
letters the words,— 

“Speakers strictly limited to fire minutes.” 

“These are not roughs,” Marion whispered. «They 
are respectable men and women.” 

“Wait a little,” said Aunt Marion. At this mo- 
ment, a door at the back opened, and a man and 
woman entered, nodding and smiling as they passed 
to their places, the woman to the organ, the man to 
the empty arm-chair. 

“The Moody and Sankey" hymns were on every 
bench. For a few minutes, the audience sang, the 
men calling for special favorites, and singing with 
an intensity that Marion had never seen equalled. 

‘As she looked, a man crept in, shoeless and hatless, 
and sat down by the door; then another, with matted 
hair and dirty face, straight from the gutter. 

As the hands of the clock pointed to half-past 
seven, a tall man rose and came up to the desk. 

“Let us pray,” he said, quietly, and all knelt. 

Marion shrank sensitively from all rant and shout- 
ing, and feared to find it here; but there was no need 
for fear. 

The rough voice faltered in ita appeal that wan- 
dering souls might that very night find the Father's 
house, and again as, after another hyn, he read the 
story of the Prodigal Son. As he read, Marion 
looked at the occupant of the arm-chair, and every 
prejudice rose in array against him. 

“That is McAuley,” Aunt Marion had whispered; 
but Marion had looked only at the sweet-faced, gray- 
eyed woman who sat quietly behind the organ, a 
strong, helpful feeling going out from her whole tig- 
ure. 

The man was tall, and broad, and firmly knit, but 
in apite of careful dress, the small head, retreating 
forehead, deep-set eyes, wide mouth, and prominent 
nose, indicated a possible bully and ruffian. 

“He's a fraud,” Marion said to herself. “How can 
he be anything else with suchahead? Nothing could 
make me believe him honest. It is the worst head 
here.” 

‘The room was filling fast. Another hymn was sung 
as the chapter ended, and than McAuley rose, and in 
a quiet voice, said,— 

“The meetin’ is open for experience. Mind now, 
an’ don’t be runnin’ over your minute. It's long 
enough to tell a good deal. Tell it out square, an’ 
don’t you be afraid. There’s not a man here with a 
worse tale of himself than me, an’ I say to-night, as 
T’ve said for eleven years, I’m saved from being a 
thief, and a drunkard, and everything that’s vile. 

“I'm clean and respectable, and a happy man; but 
I've been down in the gutter deeper’n any poor soul 
in here to-night, with no clothes but an old red shirt, 
thick with dirt, an’ a hat like you'd taken it out of 
an old tar-pot. Now I'll say no more. The meetin’s 
open.” 

“And I tell you the same thing,” said the woman 
behind the organ, to whom Marion had been attract- 
ed. “I've been through it all, and in my worst 
dranken fits—and I drank all the time—there was a 
power that could save me even then, 

“] was so lost and hopeless, 1 don’t want even to 
think of it. I couldn't tell of it now if I didnt want 
you to know that this dear tender Saviour, that L 
love, goes seeking that which is lost. He found me. 
He can find you.” 

Marion looked at the speaker in utter bewilder- 
ment. Thia sweet, steady face, the gray eyes, dark 
with feeling, and love, and cheer, in every line, with 
quick smiles coming and going at curions turns of 
thought and speech, from one and another speaker. 
Coul be possible! 

Experiences followed fast. Men stood waiting 
their turn, and no minute could hold all they wanted 
to pack into it. Thieves, drunkards, gamblers, all 
told the same story; and no matter what hard lines 
crime and suffering had graven in their faces, pure 
desire, peace, even joy, were written there now. 

“Four months ago, I was a drunkard.” 

“Six months ago, I came here from serving a three- 
years’ tern in prisop.” 

“Eighteen weeks ago to-night, I came in here, so 
drunk I couldn’t stand straight, and God saved me 
that very night.” 

“A year ago, I was a wicked woman. There’s 
many here knows just how wicked; and Jesus saved 
me.” 

So the hour went on. At every pause, the verse of 
some hymn was sung, and now McAuley bad risen 
and_stood waiting. 

«There's men here~that work hard all day,” he 














atid}‘and I'm Loundto letem out at nine o'clock, 
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So it's time now to change the meetin’, an’ find 
out if there’s any here that’s sick o’ their sins 
an’ wants to turn round an’ be different. 

“I see some down by the door, not so bad off as 
I, There's no time for long speeches, but let me 
tell you there was a time in my life when I'd cut 
aman's throat 
fora tive-dollar fi 


dill, and kick Ho Gore , 
himoverboard. aa 
* An’ there } d ¢ 4 


was a time 
when I'd plen- 
ty of money, 
and rode be- 
hind my own 
fast horse; but 
it all came this 
same way. Do 
you suppose I 
would do it 
now? 

“Eh! Why 
not? Because 
God has led 
me to hate it. 
God's help is 
in my soul. 
Jesus died for 
every poor fel- 
low here that 
hasn't got a home to-night. 
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ago, [hadn't. Twas a loafer and a rough, 
with a head on me like a mop; big scar 
across me nose all the time. 

“I wonder Ive got a nose, when I remem- 


ber ail the licks it got. I cursed God! I 
held up my hands, and cursed Him for 
givin’ me life. 

“Why had He put meina hell on earth? Why 
had He made ine a thief aud a rascul, while He 
e other people money and fun? An’ then I 
knew He hadn't, bat that I had brought myself 
to what I was! I'd made myself a drunkard and 
a thief. and then blamed Him for it! 

“Now don't you say, ‘I’m too bad; God 
wouldu't give me a show.’ I tell you God’ll take 
what the devil would almost refuse! Jesus wants 
every one of you. He's waitin’ for you this 
minute. Ob, won't you stand up to be prayed! 
for?’ 

‘The strongest yearning, the deepest earnest- 
ness, was in the voice that uttered these words. 

Oue after another came forward to the empty 
benches and knelt there. The people rose and 
BAL, 

This loving Saviour stands patiently,” and 
the refrain sounded sweet and clear,— 


“Culling now to thee, prodigal, 
Culling now to thee; 

‘Thou haat wandered far away, 
But He's calling now to thee.” 












Marion started and caught her aunt’s hand. 
*“There ix the man I saw at the ferry!’ she said, 
in a startled whisper; ‘‘the very one I was think- 
ing of yesterday when you questioned me.” 

“He has a chance, you see,’’ Aunt Marion an- 
swered; but Marion’s eyes were fixed on the poor 
fellow, hardly more than a boy, who came for- 
ward slowly, and knelt down, suddenly bursting 
into tears, and almost sobbing audibly. 

“O Jesus, you know all about it! I'm sick of 
my sins, I want to be decent. You can heip 
me. Don't let me get in the mud again!”” 

“Pray that prayer day 












and night, and you 
never will,” said Mc- 
Auley’s voice. “You've 





got vour chance to turn 


round, ‘fake it like a 
man, an’ you'll be 
saved," 

“Tean’t pray. I'm 


too bad. I'm afraid,” 
suid the next one. 

“You can't be too 
bad,” the earnest voice 
auswered. “All that 
anybody needs is to 
say, ‘God be merciful 
to mea sinner,’ and the 
answer will come. Ob 
yes! it will come.” 

One by one, the pray- 
er went up from sinfal 
lips: no sound in the 
room, but some invisi- 

presence seeming 
iting for these souls, 
jzht from the slums, 
who, if they ever knew, 
had long years ago for- 
gotten the meaning of 
a prayer, 


ble 








ley faced them, and Marion saw his full face 
clearly. No gentler, tenderer spirit ever shone 
in eyes, or lighted every line of the coarse fea- 
tures, and Marion, as she looked, confessed her 
mistake and gave in her allegiance. 

There was power, too, to measure the sincerity 
of each; a keen observation, that judged instantly 
what stuff was before it, and knew what word 
best fitted the moment’s need. 

“You sha'n’t want for all the help we've got to 
ive." le said. as one by one the men avowed 
those der cuination ty lead a bette life, 








ON FULTON FERRY. 


As they took their places on the bench, McAn- | 


a bit after the meeting, an’ we'll see what's to be 
done for you.”” 

The hands pointed at nine o'clock. The men 
rose, and all sang, ‘Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

Theu «a buzz of talk began. Men gathered 
about those at the bench, shaking hands heartily, 
and one, whose frank bright face Marion had 
watched, came up to the man she called “hers,” 
and afte: led him away, 

“He's in good lands,” said MeAuley, who had 
come up to shake hands with Aunt Marion, and 
“He's just missed 
the horrors,'an 
Charley knows 
allaboutit. He 
was an awful 
drunkard, an’ 
he most gener- 
ally takes 
home any man 
that would be 
likely to get 
into trouble 
through weak- 
ness, Come 
again, for you 
will want to see 
if he holds 
out,’” 

Marion was 
very silent as 
they rode 
home, but she 
admitted to 
her aunt that, 
after all, there 
Are none so low 
that they can- 
not be reached, and that many a poor wretch 
would eagerly be saved, could he but recognize 
the outstretched hand. HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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was watching her eager look. 





THE MISSION, 


+o 
A GENTLEMAN. 


We admire the man of brains, but we grapple 
to the man of heart. One who knew well the two 
greatest leaders of Whig politics in the country 
described them accurately by an illustration. 

If a child, he said, should meet Daniel Webster 
in the street, the youngster would stand on the 
opposite side, with hands crossed behind his back, 
and stare at him with open mouth, until the great 
man had passed out of sight. 

But if that child should encounter Henry Clay, 
his impulse would be to run up to him and take 
hold of his hand. 

Mr. Clay's heart gave many a nseful lesson to 
his head; while Daniel Webster’s brain stifled 
many a protest of his heart. 

There is a radical difference in influence, be- 
tween the man whose heart beats warmly in gym- 
pathy with other people, and he whose head drives 
sympathy from his heart. This difference was 
Appreciated by a friend of buth of these great 
men. 

“When I have spent an evening with Daniel 
Webster,’ he said, ‘I go away thinking, ‘Whata 
great man Webster is!’ But after Ihave left Mr. 
Clay’s society, having passed a pleasant evening 
in social intercourse, I say to inyself, ‘Well, old 
fellow, you didn’t acquit yourself badly; you 
really talked well!’ 

Webster's intellect had so impressed his visitor 
as to draw from him 
only admiration. Clay’s 
kindness of heart and 
social tact had, on the 
contrary, elevated the 
guest in his own opin- 
ion, He had been put 
at ease, drawn out, and 
set in the best light. 
Therefore, to one he 
gave homage, to the 
other affection. 

Webster himself rec- 
ognized the difference 
which brain and heart 
makes between men. 


“Your father,’ he 
once said to a daughter 
of John J. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, “isa great. 
and good man. Great 
men are not difficult to 
find, but a greit and 
good man is rarely seen 
iu this world. Mr.Crit- 
tenden is a great and 
good man.” 

Two or three anec- 
dotes confirm that judg- 
ment, and illustrate the 
gvodness of Kentucky's eloquent statesman. 

The late Francis Preston Blair and Mr. Critten- 
den were playmates, schoolmates, and personal 
friends. When Adams and Jackson were rival 
candidates for the Presidency, the two friends 
became politically separated. 

Mr. Blair, an ardent Jackson man, made a vio- 
lent speech in which he abused Mr. Crittenden 
personally, who was present. No sooner had he 
finished then he was ashamed of himself. Dread- 
ing the lashing which he thoncht his eloquent 
friend had in store for him, he stole off to the ont- 





“Wait | skirts of the crowd. 
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Finding, however, that Mr. Crittenden did not 
make the slightest personal allusion to him, he 
drew nearer. One by one the orator took up the 
charges with which Blair had assailed him, and 
refuted them. But not one word was said against 
the assailant, and even his name was not men- 
tioned. Blair felt humiliated by his friend's mag- 
nanimity. 

A few days after, Mr. Crittenden entered an of- 
fice where Mr. Blair was seated. ‘‘Well, Preston, 
how are you?” he said, extending his hand. 

Greatly embarrassed, Mr, Blair stammered out 
a salutation. There was a pause, and Blair, feel- 
ing that something should be said to break the si- 
lence, remarked,— 

“You had a son born in your house, yesterday, 
Crittenden; what do you intend to cal! him?” 

“J have been thinking, Preston,” replied Mr. 
Crittenden, “‘of calling him by that name which 
you have been trying of late to dishonor.” 

“That, with the kind and sorrowful glance 
which accompanied it,”’ said Mr. Blair, in telling 
the incident yeurs after its occurrence, “went 
straight to my heart. The fountain of my speech 
was dried up, and that was the only reproach Mr. 
Crittenden ever made me.” 

But some of Mr. Crittenden's friends did not 
sympathize with what they incorrectly called his 
“weakness.” One of them, Judge Nicholas, was 
so exasperated with Mr. Blair's unjust axpersions 
of his friend, that he refused to recognize the as- 
sailant as an acquaintance. 

Shortly after the occurrence, the Judge, being 
in Washington, made a call on Mr. Crittenden. 
He found several gentlemen present, and among 
them Mr. Blair. True to his resolution, Judge 
Nicholas straightened himself up, and pnssed Blair 
without even bowing. 

Mr. Crittenden received the Judge with a cor- 
dial grasp of the hand. Then turning him around 
80 as to face Blair, said,— 

“Here, Nicholas, is our old friend Blair. I 
know you will be glad to see him.” 

There was no resisting such magnanimity. The 
Judge shook hands with Mr. Blair. 

Centuries ago, when a strong man was esteemed 
a hero, and to capture a city the greatest achieve- 
ment, « wise king wrote these words: 

“He that is slow to anger ix better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.” 

Bo eg 

PROTECTION. 


Thy calmness bens nerene above, 
My restlessness to till; 
Around me flows thy quickening life, 
‘To nerve my faltering will: 
Thy presence fills my solitude, 
Thy providence turns all to good. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


——-—+0r- 
THE ENGLISH CABINET. 


The American Cabinet, comprising seven mem- 
bers, is appointed by the President, and is re- 
sponsible to him only for its doings. Each mem- 
ber of it acty in twocapacities. He is at the head 
of one of the great branches of the Government, 
and conducts its business; and he is one of the 
confidential advisers of the President on subjects 
of general policy. 

For instance, the Secretary of State presides 
over the department of our foreign affairs. He 
corresponds with our ministers and consuls abroad 
on matters concerning our relations with foreign 
countries, and negotiates with the representatives 
of foreign countries at Washington. He also at- 
tends the Cabinet meetings at the White House, 
and confers with the President and with the other 
members of the Cabinet, not only on foreign mat- 
ters, but all- other matters connected with the 
welfare of the nation. 

It has recently been urged by some Senators 
and other eminent men that the members of the 
Cabinet should have seats in both Houses of Con- 
gress, there to explain the measnres proposed by 
them, to answer questions concerning their de- 
partments and policy, and to become responsible, 
not only to the President, but to Congress, for 
their acts, 

This system is snggested by the example of the 
English Cabinet. Its position in the Government 
is very different from that of our Cabinet. It is 
yearly appointed, not by the Queen, but by the 
prime minister: and he, in turn, is designated by 
the Honse of Commons. 

The members of the English Cabinet are not 
only permitted, but are obliged to be, also mem- 
bers of one or other House of Parliament. If a 
man who is not in Parliament is chosen a Cabinet 
minister, he hastens to secure a seat in the House 
of Commons, This fis usually effected by the 
resignation of some member who is willing to 
sacrifice his seat for the sake of his party, and to 
give place to the new minister. 

Moreover, when one who is already a member 
of the Commons is appointed to the Cabinet, he 
is obliged to resign his seat, go back to his con- 
stituents, and ask them to re-elect him. By do- 
ing this, he in effect asks them if they are willing 
that their member shonld undertake Cabinet 
duties. 

The English Cabinet minister acts not in two, 
as with American Cabinet affairs, but in three 
capacities. He is at the head of a great depart- 
ment of the state, which he manages, and is thus 
an executive officer; he isa member either of the 

Honse of Cominons or the Honse of Lords, and ix 
thus a legislative officer: and ho jx a ‘confident 








tial adviser’ of the Crown, 
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Two members of each British Cabinet, more- 
over, act in a fourth capacity. The fact that the 
Cabinet sits in Parliament makes it necessary 
that, in each House, it should lead the party that 
supports it, and should defend the measures it 
proposes, by regular party tactics. One member 
of the Cabinet in each House, therafore, assumes 
the duties of “‘leader’’ of that House. The prime 
minister is, of cqurse, the “‘leader’’ of the House 
of which he isa member. At the present time, 
Lord Beaconsfield is the leader of the Houxe of 
Lords, and Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is the leader of the House of 
Commons, 

The Cabinet is thus directly responsible, not to- 
the Queen, but to Parliament. Its members are 
freely questioned, its poiicy is debated and criti- 
dised. and a vote of the House of Commons may 
at any time force it either to resign, or to ‘appeal 
to the conntry,’’ that ix, dissolve Parliament, and 
order a new election. In the same way, a vote 
of censure against any one Cabinet minister may 
deprive him of his office; whereas, in this coun- 
try, such a vote, passed by our Congress, would 
not, necessarily, have this effect. 

It is a curious thing that in England there is 
no law that recognizes the Cabinet at all; it is a 
body unknown to the Constitution; and it has 
grown up gradually from sinall beginnings to 
be what it ix. Even the office of prime minister 
is not known to the law; nor has he any other 
official title than ‘First Lord of the Treasury.’” 
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LOOK TO YOUR EYES. 

A train was wrecked a few years ago onan English 
railway, One or two lives were lost, and many pas- 
sengers were injured. The engineer was held re- 
sponaible, for he had blindly rashed on to an obstacle 
on the track, although the danger-signal was dis- 
played. 

“Didn't you see the red light?” he was asked. 

“No; the light was green.” 

He persisted so obstinately in this assertion that 
the officials began to think that possibly the wrong 
light had been displayed. A physician, standing by, 
pulled out a red bandanna handkerchief from bis 
pocket. 

“What color is that, my man?” he said. 

“Green, sir.” 

“About the shade of grass, eb?” 

“Brighter, sir.” 

The man was color-blind. Since then, it has been 
made obligatory on all railway and stenmbvat em- 
ployes in England and France to be examined for 
color-blindness. When the lives of thousands of 
travellers depend on the ability of a man to distin- 
guish one color from another, such a precaution be- 
comes an absolute necessity. 

The eyes of American children uppear to be excep- 
tionally imperfect, and a slight defect is enormously 
increased by the effort to decipher the aumll text of 
school books. If boys or girls find thut the use of 
the eyes involves the least strain, they should tell 
their parents, and the case should be at once referred 
to n competent oculist. 

One very frequent defect is a difference in the 
lenses of the eyes, which of course gives to each a 
separate focus. This defect produces a series of 
iysterions symptoms in children, which are usually 
referred to every cause but the right one. 

“A lad who has this trouble,” said an eminent ocu- 
list, “amakes a constant effort to see alike with both 
eyes. The effort affects the optic nerve; that in turn 
affects the brain. Soon the, boy has violent head- 
aches whenever he tries to study. He grows pale, 
dull, spiritless. His whole nervous system is debill- 
tated. 

“Physicians do him no good; he becomes vaguely 
known as ‘a sickly, stupid fellow.’ He is then either 
taken from school and put to manual labor, or he is 
urged to persevere at his books until epilepsy inter- 
venes, 

“A pair of glasses properly made would have re- 
stored him to health and usefulness.” 

— ++ 
FASHION AND FLIRTING. 

In a miserable cellar, kept by a gang of negroes on 
Leonard Street, New York,a woman died last month, 
whose story every girl reared in a city should rend. 

Adele Smalling, sixteen years ago, was a beautiful, 
highly-cultared girl, the only child of an influential 
‘merchant. She married a man of great wealth, who 
took her to a stately mansion in the suburbs of the 
city. 

She had sincere friends, a husband who tenderly 
loved her, and little children; but she was indifferent. 
to all of these. Her only ambition and pleasure was 
in society. She lived to lead the fashion ina clique 
of vulgar, showy people, and to reign among them 
like a queen. 

One child after another died, it was hinted of neg- 
lect. Her husband became a bankrupt, ruined by 
her extravagance, but she continued in her fast, furi- 
ous career. She gathered together her dresses and 
diamonds,—a fortune in theinzelves,—and left her 
home, repniring to a hotel, there to continue her mad 
dissipation. 

Her husband died a year or two ago, a broken- 
hearted man; and she, a bloated, rngged pauper, was 
carried, few weeks since, dead, out of the den where 
she had been sheltered for charity, and buried in 
Potters’ Field. 

On the same week, the wife of 2 prominent lawyer 
in acity in the Middle States suddenly disappenred. 
Her hnaband wasa man of high culture and integrity, 
and had been noted for his tender care of his wife. 

She went to one of our large cities, sent for a ree 
porter, and published her reasons for leaving him. 
She was a childish, beautiful girl of nineteen. 

“I ran away,” she said, “because Mr. D—— was al- 
ways watching me, and I never could have any fun, 
flirting.” 

“Did you not love him?” 

“Oh, I never pretended to do that. Love! What 
folly! Twent to that-town on a visitv before Twas 
married. 1 had two beauxtherey Air. D— was the. 
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richest, so of course I took him. He has behaved 
very well. Ho gave me carriages, horses and dia- 
monds,and I could run up bills in three stores. But 
I won't be watched. I'll sue for a maintenance, and 
make a good deal out of him.” 

It is not always that a woman’s devotion to ‘“fash- 
ion,” “fun,” and “flirting,” produces such hopeless 
ruin as in these cases, but it invariably vulgarizes and 
debases the character. 


or 


PHYSICAL COURAGE. 

‘There is no morality in physical courage, though 
its absence may lead to immorality. Not unfre- 
quently, a bad man exhibits magnificent courage,— 
becanse he is a splendid animal, with the nerves of a 
tiger, the digestion of an ostrich, and a bear's capac- 
ity for sleeping. He is as courageous as a bull-dog, 
and for a similar reason—his physical organization. 

Henry IV. of France rode into battle ducking bis 
head to dodge the bullets; but he rode, nevertheless, 
Into the thickest of the fight. There was moral 

-ity in that act, for his will forced his nervous body 
to risk death. He could not control the nervous 
twitchings of his head, bat the brain, located in that 
dodging head, led his army to victory. 

A bold, bad iman, named Akey, once saved his life 
by his cool physical courage. He commanded, in the 
civil war, . company of California miners. His head 
was turned by his sudden elevation, and he became a 
tyrant. 

Maddened by a long series of petty, despotic acts, 
his men determined to put an end to his authority 
and his tyranny. They resolved not to obey another 
comand of his. They knew that disobedience was 
mutiny, and that its punishment would probably be 
death. But they preferred that risk to Akey’s perse- 
cuting despotism. 

‘The crisis soon came. Akey heard of his men’s 
resolution and called them out on parade. His first 
order commanded all who had resolved to disobey 
him to step two paces to the front. Ninety men, the 
number of the company, stepped forward. 

Turning to the sheriff of the county, who stood 
near, Akey asked if he would assist him in arresting 
the orderly sergeant. “Yes,” replied the sheriff. 
The two men started towards the sergeant. Fifty 
cocked revolvers covered them. 

The sheriff took to bis heels. Akey coolly faced 
the levelled pistols, and running his eyes up and down 
the line, said,— 

“Boys, the odds are too much!" 

This superb courage saved him, for they had de- 
termined to kill him. The revolvers dropped, and 
he was allowed to retire. 

The Government investigated the affair, and dis- 
charged Akey from the service. The men, however, 
were permitted to go unpunished. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S “SLEEPING- 
BENCH.” 

It is a fact, of which, doubtless, many Chinese 
laundrymen in New York are ignorant, that the first 
washerman in that city was a schoolmaster. 

Adam Roelandsen, a Dutch school-teacher, went 
abroad, armed with a primer. He settled in the city, 
then known as New Netherland. For several years 
he was the only schoohnaster in the young settle- 
ment. But the Dutchmen did not take to him, and 
80, in order to live, he took to washing. 

Adam's washboard must have served him better 
than his primer, for as the months went by he ac- 
cumulated money enough to contract with a carpen- 
ter to build him a house. The specifications included 
“a bedstead.”” A modern reader naturally wonders 
that a bedstead should be named in the contract for 
building a house. The explanation, however, is sim- 
ple. 

The bedstead, called “slaap-banck,” that is, a 
sleeping-bench, was constructed like a cnpboard in a 
partition, with doors closing upon it when unoccu- 
pied. On this “slaap-banck” two large feather-beds 
were placed, one to sleep on and the other for a cov- 
ering. 

In the small Dutelr tavern, which in those early 
days provided “entertainment for man and beast,” | 
the sleeping apartment accommodated several tra 
ellers at night. During the day it was the publi 
room, and the doors of the sleeping-benches were 
closed. The old Dutchmen were as economici! of 
room as of money. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS, LIST NO. 5. 


The following is the list of those who hav 
successful in taking the prizes of our fifth series: 


Oil - Painting. —“Nasturtiums.” — Dick Swrri, 
Searsport, Maine.—Prize, $15. 


“Niagara from the Canada 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—Prize, $10. 


Harri J. 


been 








Pencil -Drawin, 
Side.”—L. H. Patto: 


Best Collection of Butterflies. — 
HALL, Milford, N. H.—Prize, $10. 


Design for Country Residence. —ALberr C 
SCHWEINFURTH, Auburn, N. Y.—Prize, $10. 


Design for Wall-Pocket.—CHABLEs A. SwAN, 
Providence, R. I.—Prize, Holly Scroll Saw. 

Enasay.—“A Visit to the Natural Bridge.” 
W. WHEATLEY, Lewiston, Pa.—Prize, $5. 

Poem.—The Ocean.” UE BUELL Habre, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Mach of the work sent in has been very creditable, 
and several of the essays and poems show decided 
literary talent. 

This will be the third time Albert C. Schweinfurth 
takes a prize, making in all six prizes won by the 
Schweinfurth brothers,—Julius A. and Albert C 
their work being uniformly of exceptional excellence. 
Dick Smith takes his third prize, and though a young 
lad, gives great artistic promise. L.H. Patton and 
Charles A. Swan take each their second priz 

=~ 4 
A NEW USE FOR CHESTNUTS. 

‘The nutting season is athand. Many a Saturday 
during the present autumn will see merry purties 
bound for the woods with bags and baskets to be 
filled with the favorite chestnuts. In the peasant 
cottages perched on the spurs of the Apennines, 
chestnuts are not a luxury as with us, but one of the 
most important articles of food. The season for 
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proprietors engage company of merry girls to do 
the picking. The wages are small, being food and 
lodging for forty days, and two sacks of chestnut 
flour to carry away. 

For days, everybody lives on the fresh nuts, boiled 
by the bushel, and eaten from the shell, Barrels of 
the nuts are ground into flour, which serves instead 
of wheat or Indian meal for the bread of the people. 
A favorite dish is polenta, or porridge, made from 
this flour, and one of the luxuries is cakes, baked 
in an oven, and covered with chocolate and sugar. 
The simple tastes of the mountaineers enjoy this 
homely fare. 


+o = 
THE COMPANION ENLARGED. 


We are sure our readers will not fail to notice that 
the size of the Companion has been increased. The 
columns have been lengthened and widened and the 
reading-matter in the paper increased to the amount 
of nearly one whole page. 

This change, while it gives more reading and a 
handsomer sheet, will not increase the price of the 
subscription, although necessarily adding greatly to 
the cost of publication. 

‘Thus, by reason of this enlargement and the com- 
pactness of our type, we are enabled to give our 
readers each week what cquals thirty-two pages of 
an ordinary magazine, or a hundred and twenty- 
eight pages a month,—which, at an annual subserip- 
tion of only $175, makes the YourH’s CoMPANION 
by far the cheapest periodical in the United States, 
if not in the world. 

ee 7 toe 
“ALL MINE!” 

An Oregon correspondent, writing to the Country 
Gentleman, tells this story of the civilizing influence 
of horticulture. Uncle Billy Rector went to Oregon 
in 1846, bringing seeds, grafts and tools, and took up 
asquare mile of fine land in the Willamette Valley. 
In the scrub-growth, along the edge of the prairie, 
were some crab-wpple trees which he grafted. 


The Indians were jealous of his intrusion, though 
peaceable. By-and: by a chief and his band of braves 
and squaws, with his ponies and pap pooses, cam) 
tent ae hand ona fishbog OX) editions» ped 

The red man, he said wn med all the valley—they 
had always lived there—and in proof of his claim 
said they came every year to gather the apples. Then, 
sweeping his arm ‘in a circle, he exclaimed, «il 
mine!” 

The eee, thought his argument convincing, and 
demanded beads and fish-hooks as a tribute. 

Rector got rid of him by xielding, ) and for two or 
three years saw no more of the noble red man. ‘Then 
the chief and his string of horses, squaws and dogs 
again sought the spot, now vastly changed by Rec- 
tor's improvements. He pretended to be very angry, 
perhaps to scare the white man out of beads, fire- 
water and fish-hooks. Standing erect, and sweeping 
the circle of the horizon with outstretched arm, he 
exclaimed, ‘All mine!" 

Then Rector said, “All mine, too!” and beckoned 
the Indian with him to the apple-tree, where his 
grafts were bearing large red apples 

He looked and wondered. The power of the white 
man’s medicine to change the fruit of the tree was 
too much for his philosophy, and when Uncle Billy 
once more asserted, “It is all mine!” he gave a grunt 
of assent. The next morning the cavalcade disap- 
peared and never returned. 


+r 
BABY’S GRAVE. 

‘There are some “superstitions” of the heart that 
lose the name, or cease to need any apology. We 
only perceive the flavor of @ tender sacredness in 
such acts of sentiment. Says the Washington, Penn., 
Reporter: 


‘There was a baby funeral in Mount Elliott Ceme- 
tery yesterday afternoon. There were but three 
mourners—the father and mother and a little girl— 
in attendance. But they wept abundantly, and ap- 
peared to concentrate in themselves more sorrow 
than usually appears in more pretentious funeral 
pageants, 

The little, common, black coffin, holding so much 
of what was infinitely precious to these people—they 
were Bavarians, evidently, and not long from father- 
land—was committed to the earth, and the sexton 
commenced to shovel in the dirt upon the little form 
it took so little to cover. 

Suddenly the mother threw something into the 
grave which fell with a jingle, and she turned away, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

‘A News reporter, who happened to be present, 
looked into the grave, and saw a little tin rattle. 
Perhaps it was the only toy the dead infant had ever 
, and the mother, moved by the same instinct 
which prompts the Indians to bury all the weapons 
and implements of their warrior dead in their tombs, 
threw that toy into the grave of her babe, to accom- 
pany it to the spirit-land. 
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THE CAPACITY FOR REVERENCE. 
pacity to reverence is a prominent trait of 
ble nature. John the Baptist was one of nature's 
noblemen, and his soul was great in its ability to rev- 
erence the good and the beautiful. ‘The latchet of 
am not worthy to unloose,” was the 
spontaneous expression of his reverence for Jesus of 
reth. In these practical days, there is danger 
that this noble trait may be repressed. Therefore, 
youth should be educated to reverence. The student 
of whom Col. Higginson relates the following anec- 
dote is growing in the right direction: 





no- 


whose shoes I 









popular 











blacks his boots,” said one 





”” said another 
that any of us would be glad to blac! 
him. TI should be proud to do it if I thought he 
would let me!” 
+o 


PERSUADED BY AN EPIGRAM. 
‘The influence of wit is exhibited in this anecdote of 
who was persuaded against his will 








an Irish judge, 
by a epigram: 





Judge Day 
the Munster 


ry able man, once went as judge on 
nit. There were so many prisoners 
for trial in Limerick that he feared he could not open 
the Commission for Kerry at Tralee without sitting 
very late. When he continued long after the usual 
time, and showed no intention of leaving court, the 
members of the bar remonstrated, but without effect. 
At length, near midnight, as he still held on, a slip 
of paper was handed to him by the erier’s wand. 
He read it, smiled, and announced “he would try 
no more cases that night.” The paper contained 
these lines, written by a member of the bar: 

“Try men by night! 


Think what the wicked world will say; 
Methinks T hear the rogues declare 






























Lord, forbear, 








gathering them is the busiest of the year, and large 





That Justice 1s not done by Day. 





COMPANION 


The Bryant & Stratton Business 
College, Manchester, N. H. 


‘The only business sebool in this country that has pupils 
from nearly every State and Territory. ‘The attendance 
this fall will be the largest in its history, Now is the tine 
to wrute for circulars and prepare to come here, Good op- 
portunities here for employment as bookkeepers, ete. City 
beautiful, healthy, and in the midst of the grandest sven- 
eryonthecontinent. G, A. GASKELL, Principal, 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 

















ADAMS ACADEMY, QuINCY, MASS. 


Hon, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of Managers 

‘Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the exanuution 
at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a year 
Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Apply for i 
formation to William illiam Everett, Ph. D Ph. D. 


Cincinnati Wesleyan 


FOR WOMEN, Classical, Scientific, English Course 

Highest advantages for Music and Art culture in the West. 

Elagantatenotnre; experienced faculty; delightful home. 
ress Rev. D. H. MOORE, D. D., President. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 
Publish this day a Powerful Story, by Auice Panny, en- 


“MORE. WAYS THAN ONE. 
School-Teachers! 


school Cards, &c., at wholesale pric 

sent free to Teachers (only). Pos 
talogue tice: J- SAY GOULD, 

ler, 10 Broinfield St., Boston, Mas 


Vacant Places 


In the dental ranks will never occur if you are particular 
with your teeth, and cleanse them every day with that fa- 
mous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth to old age it 
will keep the enamel spotless and unimpaired. The teeth of 
persons who use SOLODONT have a pearl-like whiteness, 
























age stamps taken. 
wholesale and reta 





and the guins a roseate hue while the breath is purified, 
and rendered sweet and fragrant. It is composed of rare 
antiseptic herbs, and is entirely free from the objectionable 


and injurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, &e. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have pr 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 
Composed of the nerve-giving prineiplesof the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 
¥F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Av. 











Much Sickness, undoubtedly, with Children, 
attributed to other causes, is sioned by Worms, 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozenges, 
although effectual in destroying worms, can do no possible 
injury to the most delicate child. This valuable combina- 
tion has been successfully used by physicians, and found 
to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to 
children, Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box. 








SPECIAL CARD. 


Three weeks ago we announced the IMPROVED HOLLY 
SCROLL SAW. The demand for it has been so great 
that it has been impossible for us to fill orders promptly. 
We now have hundreds of orders on file, which we are sill- 
ing in thew turn as fast as possible. 

Why We State this Fact. 


lst, Because, as the season advances, the demand for the 
Saws will increase. If you delay ordering, it is possible 
you may not geta machine in season for Christmas. 2d, The 
Holly is such a splendid and desirable machine, that we wish 
no one to be disappointed. As soon as you decide to get the 
Saw, please ORDER AT ONC 
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perfection. 
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The Holly will 
eut ivory, horn, 
pearl, shell, gold. 






We now offer the Holly Scroll Saw with the 


FOLLOWING IMPROVEMENTS: 


r able. 
y Whe 


er saw has over 18 in. 





iner. 


1 Decorated Arms. 
With each Sav © 20 new Process Designs, | Drill 
Point, 6 Extra Blades, | Manual of Sawing and Carving. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Bobddb}| MAAC 











J.ESTEY : & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
® Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen'l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Ma: 
1GF~ Send for 


Standard Music Books : 


GRADED ANTHEMS, frien "ind dioies 160 


pages; 75 cts. 
Marshall. 
0 pa 









New 





nzing School 


SONG CHAMPION, 3: 
UNIVERSAL QUARTET | a White For male 
GLORIOUS TIDINGS. i mS, 


ages 


HEATH'S MUSIC READE 


for primary and intermediate schools; 35 cts. 
FOLIO, {i2¢t tteststed Musical Monty: #1 60, Send 
Je stamp for speci 











ys The 
tion, 160 





tu 











for ( 
Thoronghly graded 


mmion Schools. 





nen. Agents wanted, 
Any of the above sent, post free, on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
__516 Washington 


A BREAT OFFER I 


SPLENDID ORGANS S31, 8425 5 Sone ait 

3. 5 Stops $47, 
7 do $53, 9 do 862, I1 da NOT, 12 do S16. 13 
do $87. 7 Octave SQUARE AND “OPE 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Planafactarer aud Dealer, ae East 14th St. 
New York. P.O. Box, 3530, 


THE SINGING CLASS SEASON. 


aft ang, THE, TEMPLE, 00 0 doen 


(new Singing School, Convention, and Choir Book; by 
r. W. O. PERKINS. ASA Choir Book, equal to any of the 
largest ones, Aen Singing School Book. better than thy 
cheaper and smaller ones, since it has muel more music; 
that is, 130 pages of new Songs and Glees, and 150 pages of 
te beat Metrical, Tunes aud Anthems, ' Speciinen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1 00. 





Boston. 


daAne 
CAN 








Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP ($9 00 per 
dozen), recently advertised; Jonnson’s NEW E 

¥OR SINGING CLASSbS, an excellent book ($6 00 pet 
and L. 0. Emerson's ONWanp ($7.50 per dozen). Send fur 
Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars. 








Just out. STUDENTS’ LiFe IN BONG. 
with introduction by CHAR! AENKE 
the jolliest of Col x capital book 1 
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Just out. The last nuuber of THE 
Send 6 ets for one number, $2 for the yeur 
without it for five times the price.” 


MusicaL Recorp. 
“Wouldn’t be 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


13 Stops, Golden ‘Tengne 
Reeds, 5 Oct’s, 2 Knee Swells, Wal- 
nut Case,warn't'd 6 4 
es 00k. only B98. N c 
anos, Stool, 1 & Book, only $14. 


Newspaper sent free. Dan‘ F. WeaTTy Washington, 

















Flowers, Birds, &e. 
‘Catalogue forse 


fhe Iltstrat tra tt 
Floral Instractor, 


Beautiful new Magazine devoted 
to Flowers and T 
moat useful work of the kit 
the country. Publi 
Quarteriy, Eh 
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25 cts. Great inducements to Clubs 
and get your friends to subscribe and necu 
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Bulbs 1 TORN LEWIS CHILDS, Quvens, N.Y, 
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“SORRENTO woops. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Work 


tor price: O. M. WAY 
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For the Companion, 


CLOUDS. 


Lighter than elder down, 
And fairer than the whitest carded fleece 
When blue expanse weara not a single frown, 
Some float as emblem of the soul's release. 


Grander than forest trees. 


‘More gorgeous than the brightest flowers, 
Bnn-kissed and moving in the gentle breeze; 
Monlded by angels for the summer hours! 


At morn so light and pure, 
Some seem the breath of seraphs in full song! 
At night a pillar of flame they upward soar, 
Or burn as filaments the west along! 


Granite and grim, to-day, 
Or like eternal monntains clothed with snow; 
Plains sowed with gold to-morrow there they lay, 

Or as great walls of alabaster glow! 


‘Mantles for tempest, now, 
‘Then dainty robes to wrap the early dead; 

Here, wreaths of roses for the lone crag’s brow, 
There, petals for heaven's flower-cup, instead ! 


One hour, vales ful of night, 
Or waves, wind-haunted, of a winter sea; 
The next, Carrara’s quarries stil] and white— 
Palettes, whereon Eve paints from memory. 


Some scene they each recal}; 
One, at a winter sunrise, long ago 
From the old homestead ichinmey. 
Perhaps in wiry wreaths ascended 


And one the herald seems 
‘Which led that army of unnumbered guns 
The day that torrents overrun the streams, 
‘And shook the bowlder of a hundred tons! 


The sandals of the day 
From cliff to cliff step lightly as of old, 
ping chrysolites along her way, 
ler tale was told. 


and tall, 
low! 





Each nf 
‘As did they when love's te 


Thongh sometimes we are sad, 
‘And think the morning cloud like life or fate; 
Yet when the sunset glows our hearts are glad, 
It waits in royal garb at western gate! 
GeoRGE ISANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
East Lemster, N. H. 


+e 
For the Companion. 


A REMARKABLE HISTORY. 

A heathen is commonly forced to make sacrifi- 
ces of friends and property and prospects when 
he accepts the Christian religion and forankes pa- 
ganism. But to any who have fresh in mind the 
Saviour's promise that those who follow Him shall 
have ‘a hundred-fold in this present time,” as 
well as eternal life beyond, the biography of Yung 
Wing, a Chinese, will be apt and timely reading. 

This Chinese lad was one of three brought to 
America thirty-two years ago by Rev. 8. R. 
Brown, D. D., then Principal of the Morrison 
School at Hong Kong. 

Placed in tie family of Dr. Brown's mother, in 
Monson, Mass., Wing began a thorough course of 
study at the Academy in the town. He not only 
made rapid advances in scholarship, but became 
so impressed with the faith and Christian excel- 
lence of his friend, the landlady, that he re- 
nounced his heathenism and embraced the relig- 
ion of the cross. 

He entered Yale College after his graduation, 
when the writer knew him, being a fellow-student 
thongh not in the same class, 

His religious character was a rebuke to many 
of his fellows born and nursed amid the gospel 
blessings he had but lately come to know. His 
progress, too, was such in the studies of a lan- 
guage and people wholly foreign to him, that he 
repeatedly won prizes over many American com- 
petitors. 

On receiving his college degree (in 1854), Yung 
Wing returned to his‘native country, burning with 
8 patriot’s love and a missionary's zeal. 

He had enjoyed the advantages of a Christian 
education and knew their worth. He longed to 
secure the same to other boys of his own nation, 
and determined to engage the Chinese Govern- 
ment, if possible, in a scheme for sending native 
lads to school in the United States. 

This purpose he kept steadily in mind, and 
sought employment which he thought would yield 
him the best opportunities. 

For a time he was engaged as Secretary in the 
diplomatic service. He studied law, and made 
himself acquainted with public affairs. He en- 
tered the Customs service; and finally travelled 
as a commercial agent. 

Seven years passed, and he was apparently no 
nearer his grand object. But he persevered. Be- 
fore the end of another year he made the acquaint- 
ance of one of the Imperial Viceroys, Commander- 
in-chief of the Army, who became his friend, and 
took him into the Government service, where he 
was retained, and made a mandarin. 

His learning and ability soon secured him high- 
er promotion, and he found himself on intimate 
terms with the most powerful statesmen of the 
tealm. He prexsed upon their attention the plan 
so dear to him in behalf of the youth of his race, 
and though they were slow to move in the mat- 
ter, he gained their respectful hearing. 

Yung Wing proved himself valuable to the Gov- 
ernment in many ways, and the time came when 
he was wanted more than ever. 

It was when the great investigation took place, 
over the affair of the Tientsin massacre. Foreign 
representatives must be present, and there was 
international law to be discussed, and interpreting 
to be done. The magnates saw as they never saw 

before that for the Empire’s service no one was 
eqnal toa talented Chinaman educated in Amer- 





The Educational Mission was soon after organ- 
ized, and Yung Wing was made its principal agent. 
Four or five years ago he came to this country, 
bringing the first company of Chinese boys, to be 
placed in American schools. 

They still look to this noble man, the Christian 
mandarin, as their best friend. In addition to 
his other honors, Yung Wing holds a provincial 
office at home, and is now Associate Minister of 
the Empire to the United States, with a salary 
that in itself is wealth. 

He resides in Washington, and is fifty years old. 
His wife is an American, and his oldest son is 
named Brown, after Dr. Brown, his early teach- 
er, and Dr. Brown’s mother, the lady with whom 
he lived in Monson. ‘5 

She was the author of the well-known hymn, 
“J Jove to steal awhile away,” and her memory 
is another record of the far-reaching influence of 
humble piety. 

ee ee Se 
ECCENTRICITIES OF WILBER- 
FORCE. 

Horace Greeley was not the only instance of a 
great man with an absurd personal appearance 
and absurd personal habits. Bishop Jebb de- 
scribes Mr. Wilberforce ‘‘as entering his room 
with the sweetness of an angel, and the agility of 
a monkey;” and Lord Teignmouth remembers 


many instances in which this curious union of | 


angelic and other qualities was displayed. 


Wilberforce was habitually careless of his per- 
sonal a) rance. In dressing he never used a 
glass. (eo always wore a suit of black, often on, 
and sometimes beyond, the verge of shabbiness; 
and he was generally weighed down by “the 
weight of books and packets, with which his ca- 
pacious pockets were gencrally stuffed.’’ 

Mr. Owen, Secretary of the Bible Society, was 
wont to describe, with his inimitable humor, a 
scene at Kensington Gore, when he was offering 
up family rayers. As Mr. Wilberforce was 
kneeling fore him, one of these receptacles 





burst open, emptying ita contents on the floor. 
What with surprise at the abundance and variety 
of the materials spread out before him, and Wil- 
berforce’s grotesque endeavors to regain posses- 
sion, Mr. Owen's gravity was sorely tried. 

A still more laughable scene occurred in the 
House of Commons. Wilberforce usually carried 
an inkstand in his waist-coat pocket. On one oc- 
casion, while seated next to Sir Thomas Baring, 
who wore the nankeen trousers common at that 
time, Wilberforce jerked over him the whole con- 
tents of his ink-bottle. 

He started up, proceeded to apply blotting- 
paper, and ‘in his distress cut such capers on 
the floor’’ as to provoke the uncontrollable laugh- 
ter of the House. 

On another occasion Lord Teignmouth saw him 
“varnish, before breakfast, every buttonhole of 





his coat with flowers whose freshness sorted ill 
with the faded hue of his almost threadbare gar- 
ment, till the heat of a summer day had produced 
assimilation no less singular than the previous 
contrast. And he was quite unconscious of the 
notice which his personal appearance attracted. 
On another occasion, at church, ‘‘he discovered, 
on opening his prayer-book, a tulip flower, and, 
remaining standing while the rest of the congre- 
gation were sitting, commended to Lord Teign- 
Month its beauty, loud enough to be heard by 
many, who evidently regarded him with sur- 
se? 


“Again, when visiting his son Samuel at Bright- 
stone, I (Lord Teignmouth) saw Mr. Wilberforce 
mount on the seat of his pew, indicating, 8 he 
leaned over the pulpit, looking through his eye- 
glass full at the preacher's face, his delight by 
the animation of his gestures as he rose tiptoe 
responsively to the eloquence to which he was 
listening, while quite unaware that every, eye of 
the rustic congregation was fixed upon him.”— 
Westminster Review. 


——+or 
SALUTING THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
The royal family of England always bow to 

| any one who salutes them, and it is considered 
etiquette to do so when they are met with in 
public. A writer in Harper's Bazar tells an 
amusing anecdote apropos of this custom: 


A young New-Yorker found himself_ drivin, 
along the pretty country road leading to Chiswic! 
-one summer evening in company with another 
American gentleman; the latter, having just 
come abroad for the first time, was new to all 
English impressions and formalities. 

A grand garden-party had been given earlier 
in the afternoon by the Princess of Wales, and 
the guests having all returned to London, the 
road was somewhat deserted. 

As Mr. A—— and his friend bowled along, an 
open carriage came down the road toward them, 
containing two ladies dressed slike in black and 
white silk, and violet-wreathed bonnets, and faces 
tint proclaimes them to be sisters. Mr. A—— 
lifted his hat, and the ladies smiled most agree- 
ably, and bowed politely. 

“What pretty women!” exclaimed his compan- 
ion. ‘You know them? Who are they?” 

“Only the Princess of Wales and her sister,’’ 
replied Mr. A—, carelessly. 

A cloud of dust, and next came a dog-cart 
driven by a stout, handsome gentleman, by whose 
side sat the dark-haired, good-looking Czarowitz; 
again the same affable exchange of salntes. 
“‘Wales and his brother-in-law are passing,’’ said 
A—, in passing. 

The rolling of more carriage-wheels announced 
a victoria in which sat the pretty young Princess 
Beatrice and the Marchioness of Lorne; a pleas- 
ant smile and bow from the latter, rather a 
haughty glance and brief inclination of the head 
from the former. 

“Beatrice and Louise,” said Mr. A— to his 
astonished companion, who had no time to speak 
before the landan of Princess Mary of Teck ap- 

red, her stout Royal Highness smiling, as 
usual, with the most winning sweetness as she 
returned Mr. A——’s bow. 

Even the two little children ort osite her bowed 
prettily, and the gay-looking Duke of Teck. who 
came next in a T cart with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, gave a most sweeping return to Mr. 
A—s salnte. 

One reyal name after another being uttered tu 


Me A——'s companion, the latter broke ont 
with,— 

“Well, A——, I have heard Americans were 
well thought of over here, but only fancy how 
quickly you’ve got acquainted with the whole 
royal family. I wish I could have been intro- 
duced.” 

Not until some weeks Inter, and finding him- 
self in the park, and seeing how all the hats were 
lifted, and every one was graciously bowed to, 
did Mr. A——'s companion discover that his 
friend's intercourse with the royal family was a 
“bowing acquaintance” only. 


————_+e+—___ 
For the Companion, 


FRUITAGE. 


O fraitful, generous year, 
Thy early joys have hed, 

Thy violets are dead; 

The pink-cheeked babies of thy youth 
Faded upon thy breast; 

Thou didst not grieve nor regt, 


Glowing in God's sunshine, 
Drinking it deep like wine, 
Yet thou didst bear the rain, 
The tempest’s shock of pain. 





All things were rich for thee; 

Refuse of land and sea 

‘Thou didat take to thy heart, 

And change their viler part; 

Where clung a hideous sear 

Grew a lily like a star; 

Now hast thou the last cheer, 

© generous, faithful year, 

oe those who with will 
‘on’s purposes fulfil; 

Thon seest now the end; 

With fruit thy branches bend. 


Hungry are great and small, 
Man with the wistful herds, 
Children and flocks of birds,— 
And thou canst feed them al 

Mas. M. W. Burts. 
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SAVED BY HIS STRENGTH. 

It is often remarked that personal strength has 
ceased to be of much account on battle-fields,— 
and this is mainly true where both contending 
parties are civilized armies. But here is an ex- 
ception in modern warfare, which reminds us of 
Homer's battles: 


The late Gen. Donovan, known to almost every 
one, some years back, in the city of Cape Town, 
ete., as the man with the lion’s voice, for many 
yenrs commanded that famons corps, the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. As an evidence of the strength 
of his lungs, it is stated that he could drill his 
repent with perfect ense at a quarter of a mile 
0) 


He was, at the time of the first Kaffir war, a 
captain commanding a troop in the above-named 
regiment. He was over six feet in height, per- 
fectly proportioned, and possessed of muscular 
strength rarely given to human being. 

Scarce knowing what fear meant, a consum- 
mate horseman, well skilled with his weapons, he 
invariably defeated the enemy whenever they 
had an encounter, himself coming off scatheless, 
so that he got to be regarded by the natives as 
bearing a charmed life. 

The Kaffirs, then as now, fought with address 
and determination, and were peculiarly cruel to 
their captured. If not immediately and humane- 
ly slain by the deadly assegai, they were usually 
reserved for the torture of being flayed alive, 
after suffering nameless indignities, 

The Kaffirs, particulntls: the Zulus, made a vow 
that, if ever the ‘‘devil captain,” as they called 
Donovan, or what was eqnivalent in their yut- 
turals, fell into their hands, his fate would be 
worse than any that had preceded him, and he 
knew they were men of their word. 

In one of the fights that took place in the up 
country, the captain’s luck seemed to have de- 
serted him. He and his command fell into an 
ainbueh in a gully between two rifts of hills com- 
mon in that country. His men were almost all 
either killed or wounded, his horse shot from 
under him, sabre broken, and pistols empty. He 
apparently was at the enemy’s mercy. 

novan knew that small mercy would be ac- 
corded him, and as two Zulu chiefs, famed for 
their strength and bravery, advanced to capture 
him alive, he seized one literally in each hand, 
and with his enormous strength doubled by the 
dcepalt of the moment, brought their hends to- 
gether with a deadly crash, 

One of his wounded men afterwards said that 
it was like the sound of broken bottles. One 
chief was killed outright, and the other so maimed 
that he lived but a day ortwo. The rest of the 
band fled with terror, now thoroughly convinced 
that he was not a man, butademon. The sur- 
vivora and the dend chiefs were shortly after 
brought in by reinforcements of the regiment. 
Donovan was hardly ever again opposed during 
the continuance of the war. 
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A FRIGHTENED TAILOR. 

When a superstitions man sees some extraor- 
dinary effect, which he cannot explain, he is 
likely to attribute it to the working of spirits, 
evil or good, according to the nature of the effect. 
An illustration of this superstitious tendency is 
given in Chambers's Journal: 


In the days when the sewing-machine was in 
its infancy, a lady living in India imported one, 
and for a long time kept its mysterious working 
hid from the knowledge of her native tailor. 

This functionary was the slowest of his 
verbially slow ‘‘caste,”” and wasted no end of 
time drawling over hem and stitch. One day his 
mistress went to him arm-laden with yards upon 
yards of some dress fabric. ‘‘Dirzee,’” said she, 
“how long will it take you to run these breadths 
together?" 

‘Tree day, missis,”’ replied Dirzee. 
please, plenty too much work.’” 

“Three days? Nonsense! Three hours, you 
mean. You are a very lazy man, and I'l] cut 
your pay. Give me the stuff; I'll do it myself.”’ 

Then the lady retired to her boudoir, from the 
inmost pencils of which a sharp and continu- 
ous click and whirr reach the tailor's ears. He 
could not make out what the sound was, and he 
was much too lazy to speculate on it. 

He continued to ‘‘chew betel,” and yawningly 
to ply needle and thread. After an honr or two, 
“Missis’’ came back, and throwing at Mr. Dirzee’s 
feet the raw material now fashioned into a com- 
pleted skirt, said,— 

“There! See! You wanted three days, you 
sleepy fellow, to finish this, and I haye done-it 
already.” 


““Missis, 


Astonished, Dirzee turned over the drapery, 
examined the seams, scrutinized the stitch, an 
satisfied himself that all was proper and are- 
cording to tailor’s rule. He was confounded. It 
passed his understanding. There lay the work 
done and no mistake. 

But how? He sprang up from the mat on 
which he was squatting; kicked over the little 
brass vessel which held his drinking-water; scat- 
tered right and left thread, needles, thimble; 
stopped neither to put on his sandals or to adjust 
loosened turban and waist-cloth. 

Scared and bewildered, he ran for very life into 
the bazaar, shouting as he ran along.— 

“Shitan! shitan! (The evil one! the evil one)! 
He do tailor business that mem’s house. I_lis- 
ten! Ihear! He cry ‘cleek, cleck, cleek!’ 
hour time he ueber stop cry. Den! Plenty too 
much true his word I tell ebery bit true. All 
work done finish! I not go back dat bungalow.”” 

And he never did. 


= ge 
AN UNPLEASANT RIDB. 


Among the most exciting recollections of our 
early reading is the story of a man carried off by 
a tiger, and his feelings while riding suspended 
from the brute’s ravage jaws. In a recent book 
of travels entitled “Among the Zulus,” the writer 
relates a similar experience: 


I was out after porcupines, and was lying down 
one night near a porcupine's hole waiting for him 
to come out. I had no gun, but only my hunting- 
knife and a large knobkerrie, with which to 
knock the porcupine on the nose; for that, you 
know, kills him at once. 

I did not hear a gonnd until I found the grass 
near me move and a lion put his paw on me and 
lifted me up.” The brute pressed his claws into 
me, but Inckily my leather belt prevented his 
teeth from damaging me, and he carried me by 
holding on to my belt and coat. 

If either of these had given way I should have 
been laid hold of in a far rougher manner. A 
lion is like a cat in one thing; he can hold a live 
creature in his mouth and not damage it, just as 
Thave seen a cat carry a mouse, 

I knew the nature of the lion well enough to 
know that if I struggled I should have my neck 
broken or my head crushed in an instant, so I did 
not struggle, but quietly drew my knife and 
thought what best to do. I thought at first of 
trying to strike him in the heart, but I could not 
reach that part of him, and his skin looked so 
loose that I feared I could not strike him deep 
enough, carried as I was. 7 

I knew it would be life or death with me in an 
instant, so, turning myself a bit. I gashed the 
lion’s nose, and cut it through. He dropped me 
as I should a poisonous snake, aud jumped away 
roaring with pain. He stood for an instant look- 
ing at me, but I did not move, and he did not 
seem to like to carry me again. 

More than once he came up to within a few 
yards, licking the blood as it poured from_his 
nose; but there I remained like a stone, and he 
was fairly afraid to tackle me again. I knew a 
buffalo and an ox are very sensitive about the 
nose, and a cat if just tipped on the nose can't 
stand it, so I thought a lion might be the same, 
and so it proved, 
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DAT KALIKER APRON. 

Human nature has its eccentricities, among 
which is a tendency to magnify our own and les 
sen our neighbors’ misfortunes, The tendency 
is amusingly illustrated by the following sketch 
from the New York Herald: 


A well-known negro woman had wrapped a red 
bandana about her head, and had gone to the 
Jefferron Market Police Court to demand sum- 
mary justice. It was clear that the aged negress 
was deeply moved, and the justice gazed upon 
her sympathetically as he turned an ear to her 
grievance, 

“What can I do for you, aunty?” he asked. 

“Yo! kin gib me justice, sah, an’ a wa'unt, an’ 
yo’ kin git me my prop'ty, an’ slap dem what 
tuck it right inter jail, so yo’ kin.” 

“Why, has any one dared to rob a poor old 
creature like you?’” 

“Wal, it mayn't be rob’ry, an’ it may. J dun- 
no wot yo’ calls it, but dere’s got ter be some 
‘splanation bout dat kaliker apron o’ mine, or 
else dar’s gwine ter be trouble.” 





non chil’en, an’ old Miss 


“Come, tell me all about it,” said the court, 
encouragingly. 

“Yo' know Misser Glassfo’d,”’ said the old 
woman: “Miser Glassfo'd ob Fiff Av’nne?” 

His Honor said he did,—‘‘a very worthy gentle 
man he was.’” 

“Dat may be,” said the complainant, reflect- 
ively. 

‘Dat may be, an’ it mayn’t, but all _de "specta- 
bility in dis bressid ’arth won't 'scuse de takin’ ob 
dat kaliker apron. 

Yo’ see, jedge, I wacked fo’ Misser Glassfe'd. 
I washed and ironed for ‘im morn a monf. So's 
ter be nice un’ tidy-like, I tuck along dat ‘ere 
kaliker apron wot had coss me seben cents a ya’d 
down t’ Frazicr's. 

“Wal, I hed ter go back dis monf ter wnck dah, 
so I leff de apron all nice washed and good as 
new. Wal, I goes dah y y. Shu's I lib, 
jedge, dat fam’ly hed gone away wid it! 

“Deed dey hed. ’*Penrs dey hed loss two 
1 Glussford he'd gone died. 
an’ dey hed a cousin drownded, an’ dey was 
called Souf t' xee a brudder wot was down wid de 
feber. 

“Now, wonld yo' b'lebe it. jedge. after all dem 
wisitations, dey went off widout signerfyin’ in de 
least wot dey'd done wid dat kaliker apron.” 































Sagsc= 
GRANT AND HIS GROCER. 
A touching little story is told of Gen. Grant 
and his wife in the days of their poverty: 


He had gone from Galena to Springfield to get 
incy ina regiment then being organized, 
absence Mrs. Grant went to one of the 
Galena shops and asked for a barrel of flour on 
credit, as she had no money. Her request was 
refused, when a bystander, who was also a mer- 
chant. approached and told her she could have 
anything she wished from his store. This kind- 
ness in time fof needswas. never forgotten by 
Grant, and after hebecame President he bestowed 
substantial favor upom this goodsheartéed and pa- 
triotic grocer. 
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For the Companion, 


JOHNNY, JUMP UP! 
Rumble! jumble! Johnny got a tumble! 
How is he hurt, to start such a erying? 
Where is the bump that flew up in a lamp? 
You really would think the boy was a-dying! 


Away like a rocket, eyes wild in their socket, 
‘The pussy-cat rushed—flutly spurt! 

x flew—and the doctor came, too, 
found where he was hurt. 







© foolish little mannikin! I really think it {sa sin 
For you to act like such a silly midget, 
And have such dreadful crying fits, that shake the 
household all to bits, 
And get the people all in such a fidget! 


Here, be a little man, Johnny! Jamp up, if you can, 
And show a smiling face, so now, that’s a deary! 
‘fhe world is full of trouble, and don’t you make it 

double, 
But do your best to keep it bright and cheer. 
MARGARET. 
gp 





For the Companion, 
AN AFTERNOON LESSON. 

Philip Brent and his sister Sadie generally 
played very happily together, for they were the 
only children in the large farm-house on the hill; 
and when Phil was such a little boy that he could 
searcely speak plainly, he used to say that ‘Sadie 
was such a cunning little thing.”” 

He was just three years older than this little 
sister. He loved her ly now; but some- 
times he would feel that it aiuch finer thi 
to be a boy tha girl, and that as he was so old 
and xo wis lie should be very obedient. 

But the spoiled darling, a dear little roly-poly 
thing, with great black eyes, and the sauciest lit- 
tle nose, thought that brother Phil was just made 
to wait upon he: nd humor all her whims; and 
sometimes their views would clash very unpleas- 
antly. 

It was a bright autumn day; and Philip was 
busily working at a little out-house that had just 
deen given to him for his own use. 

He had been hammering for some time inside, 
and he was now king the door secure. 

Sadie stood near, in her little pink sun-bonnet, 
looking rather cross; for Phil would not tell her 
what he was doing all this for, nor would he let 
her go inside. To all her questions, he replied 
that it was a secret; and that some day, maybe, 
he'd tell her. 

But what little girl of six years would be put 
off inthis way? Sadie coaxed until she was tired; 
and then she got angry, and stamped her foot; 
but Phil went on with his hammering, and did not 
seem to care in the least. 

‘The little sister was sure that she saw him take 
something out of a covered basket, and she 
thought it might be kittens, or perhaps little chick- 
ens, but Phil would tell her nothing, and she 
stood pouting awhile, and finally walked away. 

But there was uo one at the barn to amuse her, 
and she did not want to go into the house; and 
by-and-by she went back again. 

But Phil was not there now, he had gone to the 
honse to get something; and after peeping all 
around without being able to see anything inside, 
Sadie tried the door. It wasn’t fastened very se- 
curely, and two or three pulls got it open. 

The little girl screamed, ‘Oh!’ as two pigeons 
flew over her head, And just then, Phil, looking 
very red and angry, ran toward her, calling out,— 

“You little ‘meddlesome Mattie!’ I'll give you 
a shaking that you'll remember!” 

Sadiashrieked, and took to her heels; she had 
never run so fast in her life before, but her broth- 
er ran faster; and forgetting all about the pond 
in the fear of his anger, she stumbled, and rolled 
down the bank, and into the water. 

Phil was sobered in an instant, and his red face 
very quickly turned white. What if his little sis- 
ter should be drowned? ‘There was no one to get 
her out, and he could do nothing but scream for 
help. 

Fortunately, two of the hired men were com- 
ing across a field in the opposite direction; and 
they soon lifted little Sadie, all dripping, from the 
water. But she was very still and white; and 
Phil cried as if his heart would break. 

He forgot all about his pigeons, and would have 
given everything he had to see Sadie smile again. 

She was carried into the house, and laid on her 
little bed; and Mrs. Brent cried, and every one 
looked very solemn, and the doctor was sent for. 

They rubbed and worked over the little girl for 
a full hour, without being able to see any signs of 
life. But suddenly she opened her eyes, and 
said,— 

‘Where's Phil?” 

A happier boy never lived than the one who 
now bounded joyously at the sound of his sister’s 
voice. And when Sadie asked,— 

“Won't they ever come back again, Phil? T'm 
sorry; but I didn’t know there was anything there 
that wouid fly.” 

“Never mind, dear,” replied Phil, choking 
down wsob at the thought of his pigeons, which 

















































had cost him his only half-dollar, “I ought to 
have told you. But yon see I wanted to surprise 
you, Sadie, They would have Iaid eggs, you 
know; and perhaps, on your birthday, 1 might 
have had a beautiful white pigeon for you.” 

“Oh!” whispered Sadie, “chow good you are, 
Phil” 

But Phil didn’t feel particularly good, as he 
looked at his pale little sister; and it was some 
time before Sadie was able to run about again. 









For the Companion. 
QUEER LITTLE BIRDS. 
Holloa! bolloa! what bi 
Up in the chestnut-tr 
Such birds as they, 
I truly will ss 
I never before «lic 
Hither ani thither from bough to bough, 
Half hidden ‘mid leaves so green, 
Could any one & 
Well, no, I never 
Can guess what it all may mean. 






are those 
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And surely there never were heard such songs 
From wild-wood birds before; 

So sweet, so clear, 

T love to hear 
The echoes ring o'er a 
Lo! one little bird peeps out at me, 
And I see a fami 

With merry eyes, 

As blue as tie skies! 

And I think I can also trace 
A wonderfal likeness—isn’t it queer?— 
To a dear little gir] of mine. . 
And she calls in glee, 
“Papa, it is me!” 
And how the dear eyes shine! 








Thus one and another at last I know 
Of the birds in the chestnut-tree; 
Those queer little things, 
Without feathers or wings, 
Stealing my nuts from me! 
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For the Companion. 
WHICH WOULD YOU BE? 

Little Pinkie was sweet as a rose and gentle as 
a dove. E 

More is the pity that little Pinkie should be in- 
troduced to yon with her yellow hair dangling 
like tangled cobwebs over her small pug nose, 
her blue dress all torn and spotted, her hands as 
black as a chimney-sweep’s, and a card moreover 
pinned on her back, with ‘“Untidy’’ printed in 
very large letters upon it. 

The card was really almost worn out with long 
usage, Aunt Zeph brought it out almost every 
day, and hung it round gentle, careless little 
Pinkie’s neck. 

Every night, tired, dishevelled Pinkie deter- 
mined henceforth to be neat, and sighed ont at 
the end of her evening prayer, ‘Please I would 
like to be a very tidy little girl after this.” But 
somehow when the day-time came, it did not 
seem to her to be so very naughty to be ‘‘onneat.”” 

Pinkie was sitting in the window on a pile of 
nice fluted aprons and collars which Aunt Ziph had 
told her to put away in her bureau. 

She leaned her little grimy hands on the back 
of the chair, and resting her chin on them, gazed 





througb her disordered curls at the little girl in 
the opposite house, who was rocking in a low chair, 
and darning a small red stocking. 

While Pinkie is gazing, let us look round Pink- 
ie’s room. 

It seems to be moving-day with the dolls, Two 
tin express wagons are piled up with furniture be- 
fore the open baby-house doors. 

Then a gorgeous barouche full of dolls is upset 
on a heap of stoves and mirrors and china that 
seem to have been flung hastily out of the little 
baby-house windows. 

The kitty has tossed over Pinkie’s work-basket, 
and is friskily cuffing about the tangled balls 
and spools. 

Pounce, the little dog, after chewing at Pinkie's 
boots and shaking her ‘‘Reader’’ to tatters, is fast 
asleep on the ribbons and roses of Pinkie’s new 
hat. 

Little Tufty, the canary, is chirping piteously 
tor seeds and water, which Pinkie has forgotten to 
give him. 

The bed is all tossed about by Pounce; the 


THE YOUTH'S 





COMPANION. 

Mrs. Brent talked to her boy very earnestly 
about his quick temper, which had nearly caused 
his little sister’s death; and after that sad day, 
Philip seemed quite changed. Perhaps Sadie did 
not tease him so much; but the brother and sis- 
ter were very fond of each other; and the new 
pigeons which soon came to take the place of the 
others belonged to them both. 
ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


And my sweet birdie, with eyes of blue, 
* Sirgs out, “Oh, isn’t it fan! 
Please, papa dear, 
Won't you climb up here?”” 
But my climbing days are done. 
I shake my head at the merry group; 
Too old a bird am I, 
As you may see, 
To perch in a tree, 
Or try to fly so high!” 


drawers and doors all standing open. Alas for 
little Pinkie! 

Now let us look into the other room across the 
way, where the little girl sits darning and rocking. 

The ivies in the window are dancing in the 
morning sunshine, made very happy by the good 
breakfast and nice clean bath which Plum, the 
busy little darner, has just given them. 

The baby house is all in nice order, and locked 
up fast and tight with the dollies lying comforta- 
bly in bed, their night-caps tied squarely under 
their chins, and their eyes wide open. 

They are not to get up all day, because little 
Plum has so much to do she cannot properly at- 
tend to them, 

Yes, little Plum has certainly 8 great deal todo. 
After the stockings are mended, there is little ba- 
by brother to be drawn round the garden in hi8 
new carriage, and when baby brother pleases to 
go to sleep, there are all Plum’s small handker- 
chiefs to be ironed. 

Yes, it is a very busy day indeed, thinks Plum, 
darning briskly at the stocking heel; so very brisk- 
ly that the small busy bee, filling his little pots 
of honey from the honey-suckle jars just outside 
the window, hums with delight at such industry. 

Such a neat little room is Plum’s, with all her 
small boots in a prim row in the shoe-bag, every 
chair in its place, and the smooth quilt white as 
snow, 

“Oh dear, I wish such proper little girls wouldn’t 
go and move in opposite!’’ sighed Pinkie, as she 
wriggled about uneasily over the fluted aprons 
and collars. “It’s ’scouraging how Aunt Ziph will 
talk about her to me. Oh dear!’’ 

“Pinkie!’’ 

This severe voice was Aunt Ziph’s. Aunt Ziph 
was standing at Pinkie’s door dressed for a drive. 
She had come to take Pinkie with her. But Pink- 
ie’s appearance and the appearance of Pinkie’s 
room were unfavorable to such a plan. 

Aunt Ziph turned out Pounce and the kitty, 
pulled down the shades, and ordered Pinkie into 
bed. Pinkie, sobbing under the quilt, heard the 
carriage drive off towards the green hills and 
gtassy rondsides. 

Poor Pinkie! Iam sorry to have such a tale to 
tell of her, but such sad things do happen to un- 
tidy little girls. Ensit®. GORHAM. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
COMBINATION PUZELE. 

LExriaxation. — In each of the following sentences a 
word of four letters is concealed, and the definition of the 
word is given in the same sentence. These words make a 
double acrostic, the primals of which give one of the love- 
Hest seasons ofthe year, and the fluals the place where to 
enjoy that season.) 

1, When the weather is cool, I often sing a medley 


song. 
2, Do not scorch a robe or burn it. 


3, At the hospital, Charles saw a fine mineral. 
4, That he did not steal the boat, Henry has made 


a solemn affirmation. 


5, Let us give Bob a badge for his excellent imper- 


sonation of the woodman in the “Forty Thieves." 


ti 6, Steve Roberts is always ready to doa good ac 
jon. 
7, Ere the war ends, it will break many a heart. 
F.F. 
2. 


BIBLICAL ACROBTIC. 
Whose coming gladdened much the heart of Paul? 
Where was man’s happy home before the fall? 
Who in an idol's house hel slay his sire? 
hoes Book grazed near the bush that burned with 


re! 

What angel ton Prophet said, “Fear not!" 

Who kissed her friend, but would not share her lot? 
Who sat and judged beneath a stately palm, 

And ’mid the din of war felt no alarm? 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 





1, Why Is the bell in the steeple like a good anee- 
slot 
2, When is the book like an Indian? 


4. 
INVERTED PYRAMID. 
1, A light ornamental work. 2, A kind of snake. 
3,4 very small quantity. 4, The beginning of crime. 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a violent effort, and leave cars. Behead 
again, and leave a natural phenomenon. Again, and 
leave a city mentioned in the Old Testament. Again, 
and sleare ‘&® preposition. Again, and leave a conso- 
nan 


Behead a frand, and leave rage. Behead again, 
and leave a verb meaning to consume. Again, and 
leave a preposition. 2eein and leave a consonant, 
resembling, in sound, a beverage. 

Behead a fixed look, and leave a kind of weed 
which grows amon, in. Behead again, and leave 
averb. Again, and leave a note in music. Again, 
and leave a vowel. N.T.M. 

6. 


TRANSPOSITIONS—WATER-BIRDS. 
I'ma very queer bird, with a very queer bill, 
And I carry a sack which with fishes I fill, 
And go upon shore to devour them at will. 
Transposed, I’m a method of flowering, you'll find, 
Quite common to grasses, and plants of their kind. 


7. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1,A vowel. 2,Ananimal. 3, A fruit. 4, A mens- 
ure. 5, A vowel. : 


W.T.0. 


MOLLE. 


LLY YE) 





L 
1. AUTUMN—LEAVES 
UNITE DRONE 
TINE ETTA 
UTE EEL 
ME RE 
N Autumn Leaves. D 
2. Sure, ruse. Save, vase. Rule, lure. Dora, 
road. Leap, peal. Vein, vine. 


Mope, nm. 
3. Cloth, loth, lot, 1. PI 
bin, in, I. Band, and, an, a. 
. Hip—po—pot—amos. 
. D 


, laid, aid, ai, I, Bind, 


SET 
DEMOS 6. Fan 
SEVERER Lil, 
DEMETRIUS Ow! 
TORRENT Sofa 
BEINE Stand 
RUT Yarn—F voss¥. 
8 





The ScnscripTion Prick of the Companron is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
year, 

‘THE ComPaston is sent to subseribers nntil an explicit 

order 18 received by the Publishers for its diseontiny 

anee, aud all payment of arrearages ig made, ax re- 

quired by law, 














PAYMENT for the Companton, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts, 
Wi AN BE PROCURRD, send the 





money in @ registered lette All postimasters are re- 
qnived to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

REN LS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 

money by na before the date opposite your name on 

your paper can bechanged. 

DISCONTINUANC Remember that the Publishers 
must he notified by letter when a subscriber wisher 
his paper stopped. “All arrearages must be paid. 

Alwava ame of the Post-Oftice to which your 
paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on our 
books nnless this is done. 

Ate against your name on the margin of yonr paper 

snows to what time your subscription is paid. 

‘The eonrta have decided that all subseribera to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lette-s to Inblishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Hoston, Mass. 
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HAY-FEVER. 
A new view of this disease hins come to be enter- 


tained, the result of a more careful study of it. It is 
found to be nervons in ita origin; to come not from 
without, but from within, though it nay have numer- 
ons exciting causea. Dr. Beard, of New York, who 
has led in the more recent investigations, says that 
those who thoroughly understand the nerve-theory 
of hay-fever are prepared for the discovery of al- 
most any conceivable inanifestation of this wonder- 
ful malady. 

Though he has seen or studied over eight hundred 
cases, every season brings to his attention novel, un- 
expected, and unimaginable caprices in its history and 
symptoms. He adds, “In the family of neuroses” 
[nerve-diseases), “to which hay-fever belongs, nothing 
can surprise, nothing is anomalous, nothing is in- 
consistent. With the evolution of the modern con- 
stitution, new shapes and type of symptoms are every 
year coming under observation.” 

While eminent physicians have looked upon ran- 
ning of the nose, sneezing, cough, asthma, and aver- 
sion to light, as essential to the disease, Dr. Beard 
has known a case in which the only symptom was in- 
flammation of one eye, coming on anddenly every 
summer. Another was characterized only by an ec- 
zematous eruption of the face, coming on, year after 
year, between the 20th and 25th of August. If the 
eruption was suppressed by treatment, an attack of 
asthma followed. i 

In another case, the only symptom was spasm of 
the @aophagns; in another, loss of voice; in another, 
the attack was preceded for two or three days by 
profound mental depression, during which immense 
quantities of alcohol could be taken without any ap- 
parent effect. 

“Like all the nerve-maladies of the family to which 
it belongs, hay-fever is by far the most common in 
the North, and it regularly decreases in frequency as 
we go South.” 








eget 
MR. GLADSTONE'S GOODNESS. 

‘The great Mr. Gladstone has qualitics which force 
even his enemies to admire him, He cares so little 
for money that he often disregards his own interest 
and welfare. When Prime Minister, he refused an 
increase of salary, and retired from office so poor 
that he had to sell his library and cabinets of rarities, 
the collections of many years. And now the London 
Truth says of him: 


Ifis readiness to succor all who appeal to his char- 
ity is only limited by his means, and he frequently 
returna froma country walk with his pockets cleaned 
out, thanks to his distribution of gold and silver 
ninong the sick or needy villagers. 

Some months ago he went out for a walk of about 
twelve miles, intending to return to Hawarden by 
train; dut in the evening he found he had given away 
everything, and lad not money left to pay for his 
ticket, so he trudged home on foot, arriving so late 
that his family had become uneasy. : 

Mr. Gladstone does more than give money away, 
for he has often been known to go and read the Bible 
to tenants who were bedridden, and this mission of 
charity he has always discharged in the most nat- 
ural, unoatentations fashion, even when he was 
Prime Minister, and had work enough to occupy all 
the moments of such a sturdy toiler as himself. 

He is, in truth, a most fervent Christian man; and 
the explanation of much of what is wayward in his 
character may be found in his deep religious convic- 
tions. His wrath is generally righteous wrath, if one 
may so call it. I know that he has borne some family 
trials with angelical serenity. 


ee Ngee 
SINGULAR FREAK OF LIGHTNING. 
One of the most extraordinary of the Hghtning’s 
eccentricities is thus chronicled by the Minneapolis 
(Kansas) Independent. On Thursday evening of last 
wer: Mrs. Sharp, together with her sons and aneigh- 
bor or two, numbering ten persons, left her frame- 
house and went into a vacated dug-out close by, n3.a 
matter of precaution, as it looked likely to storm: 


About ten o'clock, as they were looking out of the 
door at the clouds, a loud clap of thunder, with vivid 
lightning, burst overhead, and four or five balls of 
what appeared to be fire fell near 2 tree some twenty 
yards from the door, 

Some of these balls moved along the ground. One 
of them entered the dug-out and produced some 
startling electrical, but not injurious, effects on those 
present by jerking them abont in varions directions. 

The clectric ball circled round a post which occt 
pied the centre of the room as a prop to the ridge- 
pole. 

A crowbar was on the floor ina ine with the door, 
which appeared to attract the r@ling ball and con- 
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ever. but electrifying and very much searing the in- 
dates. 

Some of them felt the tingling effects on their 
nerves of the electricity for half an hour afterwards. 
One of the balls strack a wire clothes-line and melted 
it and demolished one of the posta to which it was 
attached. 

Another of the balls rolled down a bank and de- 
stroyed a hog-pen which was at the bottom of the 
bank, but did no harm to the hogs that were in the 

n. The tracks of the balls were clearly visible by 

he green grasa being scorched over which they 
passed. 


——_+—_—_ 


WILD CATTLE AND MUSIC, 

We have heard it said that caravan-drivers are in 
the habit of singing, to cheer their over-wearied and 
groaning camels, A similar custom, with like ef- 
fects, is reported of the herders, or ‘“cow-boys,” of 
Texas. A recent traveller in that State says: 


The cow-boys, while tending (mounted on their 
wiry mustang ponies) their Texan cattle, which are 
almost as wild as buffaloes, and as dangerous to a 
man on foot, are necustomed to ring a great deal to 
while away the lonely hours, 

At night they hobble their ponies, and, wrapped in 
ablanket, He down to sleep on the prairie, n little 
way from the cattle. Sometimes in the night a thun- 
der-clap or some strange sound will start up the cat- 
tle with wild affright, and they will snort and paw 
the earth, and ina moment a wild rush and atam- 
pede would commence; but the cow-boys would spring 
up, and while they looxe and monnt their ponies they 
commence singing their old songs. 

The cattle, hearing the well-known and accustomed 
voices, will soon quiet down, thinking all is right, 
and resume their reat again. 


a 
DONE IN SPORT. 
The danger of rough play in boyhood has too many 
sad examples in life-long scars or maiming: 


Twenty-nine years ago, two boys, about a dozen 
ears of age, were playing “tag,” in Lewiston, Me. 
‘hey were merry and active lads, and were frolick- 

ing with school-boy enthusiasm and carelessness. 

ne lad caught the other, struck his heels, and 

playfully tipp him over. His whole weight came 

lown upon his falling playmate, whose spine was 
seriously injured in consequence. 

He was conveyed home, ani it was found that he 
wasn physical wreck. For two yeara, he was able to 
walk around a very little, and then, as the results of 
his injuries gradually grew more serious, he was 
obliged to be carried from one place to another, en- 
tirely losing the use of his lower limbs. 

At length his whole body became rigid, and he was 
powerless. |For, twenty-three years, ‘Matthew Ran- 

ee has aat fixed in his chair, as in a vise, night and 

day. 
ea 


SNAKE AND HOG FIGHT. 


Even a creature as “wise as a serpent” may get the 
“wrong pig by the ear” sometimes: 


A terrible fight between a hog and a black snake, 
about seven feet long, has just been seen near Stone 
Ridge, Kingston, NY. "A “drove of hoge were. pas- 
taring in a lot owned by Cornelius Hardenbargh. 
Most of the lot is swampy land. 

The hog had been wallowing in the mire, where the 
snake found him. Instantaneously, the snake wound 
itself three or four times around the hog’s neck, and 
tried to throw the animal, but failed. Gaining firm 
ground after some trouble, the hog started on a rnn 
towards the.drove. 

The snake then lengthened himself out, and rear- 
ing his head directly in front of the hog’s eye, drew 
back, ns though to strike. As he did so, the hog 
opened wide his mouth, and instead of striking where 
it intended, the snake popped its head between the 
hog’s jaws, which immediately closed. 

6 result was that the head and a part of the body 
were bitten off. The remainder of the snake, which 
had encircled the hog's throat, loosened its hold and 
dropped to the ground. 


=e 
SHOCKING AWAY HICCUPS. 


A common remedy for hiccups is to give the person 
afflicted a shock. The following story tells how ef- 
fectual it was in the case of a French girl: 


A French lass was at school, and during a thunder- 
storm the electric fluid fell close to her. For a mo- 
ment she seemed to be suffocating, but this senaation 
soon passed off into a fit of hiccups. These became 
so distressing that after three days her mother took 
her to the children’s hospital in Paris for advice. 

‘The surgeon ordered her to be taken to the oper- 
ating-theatre, where on seeing the medical man stand- 
ing ata table covered with some awful-looking in- 
struments, and surrounded by a number of assistants 
in white aprons, the child became so terrified that 
she forgot her hiccups, and she was thus cured. 


BE aig ee 
ATTACKED BY A SWORD-FISH. 
Sword-fish attack whales, and, occasionally, one has 
been known to ran his sword into the hull of a vee 
sel. But John Doyle, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., recently 
found out to his cost that even a boy may furnish a 
target for this fish's aim: 


Young Doyle, who is an expert swimmer, under- 
took to swim along the New York shore in the East 
River. While enjoying himself in the water he was 
suddenly attacked by a sword-fish, which struck him 
on the right leg, just below the knee, inflicting a 
deep and painful wound. He struck out vigorously 
for the shore and landed in an exhausted condition. 
He was removed to the hospital, and is now rapidly 
recovering. 





See eee 
NOT DESIRABLE IN A WIFE. 
Young ladies, anxious to be known as admirable 
horse-women, may learn something from this inci- 
dent, told by the Boston Transcript: 


A well-known Bostonian was trying a horse one 
day in company with the owner, a professional 
“Jockey.” Having driven him a mile or two, the 
gentleman, who noticed that he pulled pretty hard 
and showed a good deal of spirit, requiring constant 
watching and a steady rein, said,— 

“Do you think that is just the horse for a woman 
to drive?” 

“Well, sir,” anawered the jockey, “I must say that 
I shouldn’t want to marry the woman that could 
drive that horse.” 

Pe ge 


ConTRACTOR—How’s this, sir? I trusted you to 
overlook this work, and here, the first day, tlie very 
thing I wanted most of allis neglected. Overseer— 
Paix, surr, and isn’t that overlooking it entoirely, 

pin’ 


A GENTLEMAN whose crest was a boot and spur, 
and who had it painted on his carriage, one day saw 
two boys examining the adornment. One boy said, 
“I wonder why they have Painted that on the car- 
ringe?” “I dare say," replied the other, “because 
he's a shoemaker.” 


A WOMAN stopped ten minutes in front of a store 
in Springfield to gaze nt n patent fiy-trap in opera- 
tion, which was pretty well filled, and after studying 
the placard, two dollars, intently, moved on, after 
piping ont, to the great amusement of the bystanders, 
“Tew dollara! I wonldn't give tew cents for all the 











ducted (oat of doors, without doing any harm what- 


flies in Springfield!” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Dit. BOCK, 

of Leipsic, says the nervousness and peevishuess of 
our times are chiefly attributable to ten and coffee. The 
digestive organs of confirmed coffee-drinkers are in a state 
of chronic derangement. Chocolate ia neutral In its physi- 
cal effects, and is really the most harmless of our fash- 
fonable drinks, WaLTER Baker & Co.'s preparations 
are undoubtedly the beat, and may be had of grocers 
everywhere, (Communicated. 


For Mosquito Bites, Burnett's Kalliston is invalu- 
able, as it contains a pecullar property, which neutralizes 
the poison and allays the inflammation caused by the sting 
of insects. (Communicated. 

Sa 

Kidney and Urinary complaints of all kinds perma- 

nently cured with Hop Bitters, i Communicated. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. iW mixed, 


lets, Circular and 15 stamps, J cts, Sleets of stucipn 
sent on approval, nt 25 per cent, discount, to all persons 
giving suitable references, C. H. CAMPRELL, 

235 Washington Street, Borton, Mass, 


WIDOWS, Wives and Daughters of Free 
Masons can have highly lucrative employment 
on salary or commission. The same chance for 
members. Send for particulars. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Books and Regalia, 731 Ibroad- 
way, New York. 


ATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS. 

MUNN &'CO., 37 Park Row, New York, Proprietors 

of the ScrgxTiFIc AMERICAN. Thirty-four yenra’ experi- 

ence as Solicitors of Patents. Handbook on Patents, with 
full directions and advice, sent free. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


etter than a horse, becanse yon can 
ride It more miles ina day than a horse 
1 fo, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct, 
p for price-lst and 24-page illus~ 
trated entalogne with fall Information, 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mare, 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS, 

New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
Rugs, on our Suriap Fattern, ont of old ragsor yarn. Any 
one can do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business toagents everywhere, Send for 
lar of P. and Prices, with stansp. 


r Tremont Row, 


ud STEREOPTICO of all_kinds and_ prices. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. (ay 4 table ousiness for a man 
with small capital. Also, Exntems for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. McAllister, M’'f'g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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“As yellow as a Lemon,” expresses the fact that 
Jaundice has set in. ‘The poor, ill-used liver has turned like 
the“trodden-upon worm,” and asserted her rights. Use at 


once 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
regularly, according to directions; get the system in proper 
shape, and soon the bloom of voutherill recamn ‘to the cheek 
and health be restored. No medicine is better for the gen- 
eral aystem than TARKANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NEW MUSIC CHEAP! 


Asan extra inducement, we offer MUSICAL HOURS 
from Sept.,'79, to Dec.,"80, 16 mos.,with 3 premiums, for only 
$1.75. Every No.contains 12 pieces by the best American 

















and Foreign composers. | Music teachers everywhere are 
recommending it as the handsomert and best musical 
monthly. Over 8000 Companion readers have sent for it, 
and afterwards formed clubs. We give 12 35¢ pieces 
every month; or, in the 16 mos., 192 pieces ($67.20 worth) 
for only $1.75. There is run in connection with our store 
6 large steam printing-presses (costing over ). As these 
can turn out an inimense quantity of music, we are enabled 
to give the 16 mos. (192 pieces) and 3 Premiums for only 
si. (5. Or 4 months for 50 cts. (cash or stamps). 

W. RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 












For Bea aving Labor, Clean- 
diness, D ty & Cneapness, Unequaied. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





Sr. Lovrs. November 10, 1877. 
Messrs. J. Burnett & Co., Boston:—The relief the Jonas 
Wuitcoms’s Asta REMEDY afforded me was perfect. T 
have not had a bad night since taking it. This complaint 
has tronbled me for a long time, and I have tried many 
things, but in no case found any relief until your RemzpT 
caine to houd. I most cheerfully recommend it to any one 
troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma. for it is the only rem- 
edy ever ned by me with any good effects. 
Yours truly, WM. T. MASON, 
Of Messrs, Mason & Gonvon, Lawyer, 
5171g Chestnut Street. 
Send for pamphlet containing description of the nses and 
properties of our preparations. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
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“Season of 1879-80. : 
THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct. 27, 1868. Re-issued Feb.5, 1878. 

THR ever incrensing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic gurment fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the Indies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass, without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving them 
afairtrial. Ladies who have tried them say 
that nothing would Induce then: to retorn 
to wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers, Their universal verdict is, “Try 
them once qnd you will nerertcant to wear 
the others." i: 

JN ORDERING, send for one Rize larger 
than is usnally Worn in ordinary vests; or. 
if the person is unusually tall or fully de- 
veloped, send for two izes larger. 


PRICE LIST. 
Style. LADIES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 








1000 MERINO. 126 | 28 | 30/32/34 | 36) 38 
Full Fashioned. 325 350 375 400 425 450 475 
3000 CASHMERE. 
Full Fashioned, 425 450 475 500 525 550 575 
4000 EX.CASHMERE. 
Full Fashioned. 500 525 550 575 600 625 650 
73 MERINO, 
Cutand Seamed. 225 240 255 270 285 300 315 
83 WRITE ALL-WooL. 
Cutand Seamed. 375 400 425 450 475 500 525 
@ Scag. ALL-Woot. 
Cutand Seamed. 425 450 475 500 525 550 575 


MISSES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
529-5 MERINO. 118| 20 | 22 | 24126 | 28! 30 
Full Fashioned. 225 240 255 270 28 300 315 
73-M MERINO. De 
Cutand Seamed. 150 165 180 195 210 225 "st, 


Orders from any part of the United States will be prompt- 
ly filled, and forwarded pre-paul on receipt of price. 

Please remit by P, 0. Order, Registered Letter, or Cash- 
fer’s Draft on New York. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
QGP Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


DRY COODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


OF BOSTON, 


The LARGEST and OLDEST Dry Goods House in NEW 
ENGLAND. We are now offering our immense stock at 
retail, at prices lower than were ever quoted at wholesale 
before the war. These unparalleled bargains have 
crowded our immense stores with customers trom pil parts 
of New England. and we desire every one in the Middle, 
‘Western and Southern States to take advantage of 
these the Greatest Bargains ever offered in America. Send 
at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
description and price. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


WOLD'S 
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PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 





f lovnient for ladies, Exelu 
ritory given. CAUTION. — Ail Corsels manus 
me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable infor 
mation of any infringemen dress will U 
suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Cireular address main 
office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 92! and 923 
Broadway, N.Y. Branch office, 32 Winter 8t., 
Arcade Building, Koston, Mass, Mention this paper. 


T PAYS to cell our Rubber Hand Printing Stam] 
Droitevtnterree’“G. 4. HARPER & BRO., Clevetand, 0. 


LADIES CIRCULARS 





WALTER BAKER & CO0.’S 


HOCOLATES, 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Having stood the test for nearly a century, they 
are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 


Delicious Qualities. 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE LADY-COOK. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


“I’m going on a mission to the ‘Basin.’ I be- 
lieve half that makes those folks so cross and 
ugly is their miserable homes and bad food. I'!! 


make au errand tu buy a goat for poor dear Sam- 
my’s cart, and I'll see what I can do for theim,"” 
said Mary Aldrich to her mother. 

The “Basin’’ was a deep hollow, half a mile 
round, with a pool of foul green water in the 
centre, Six honses of the genus ‘shanty’ stood 
near the bottom of the slope, and alinost in the 
water after heavy rains. 

The plane above was studded with fine old 
pines, and would have made a grand playground 
for the children, who now waded 
and paddled, or sailed their chip- 
boats in the miry pool below, 
rather than climb the steep. 

“Why did you build your 
houses down here, instead of in 
that nice clean grove nbove?”’ 

“To be conviantent for the 
ducks, miss,’” replied the old 
“Basin woman,” whom Mary 
had addressed. 

She forgot that the fathers 
and sons of the hamlet, whose 
strength was worth more than 
that of the ducks, had to climb 
the steep many times y in 
going to their work ud else- 
where. 

Her story of the sick boy, and 
her inquiry about the soat, gave 
Mary quite an audience, and an 
entrance to two of the shanties. 

Without were pigs xnd goats, 
ducks, geese and hens, revelling 
in heaps of garbage, and filling 
the polluted air with mingled 
sounds of grunting, quacking, 
hissing and cackling. 

Hardly superior to these were their owners and 
their families,—old women with soiled caps, and 
unkempen locks flying about their faces; big 
lnzy boys smoking, great girls romping, and bu- 
bies crying. 

This was without. Within doors it was worse. 
The wildest confusion, mingled odors of tobacco, 
whiskey, onions and cabbage, amid which the 
untidy women were prefaring miserable meals 
for their hard-working husbands. Could any- 
thing in heathendom be worse? 

“Yon's the gont-granny!”’ cried a great lazy 
girl, who was swinging on the clothes-line, in an- 
swer to an inquiry. 

Mrs. McAboy came forward to meet her young 
patron, saying, with a motherly air, “If it’s to 
’blige a sick lad, I might part with Tommy,— 
though he’s like one o’ my own sons.”’ 

Mrs. McAboy was the aristocrat of the “Basin,” 
owing to the fact of her having three stout sons, 
who gave her all their earnings, and wore and 
ate just what she chose to give them, thus ena- 
bling her to keep the stout canvas bag she car- 
ried in her pocket heavy with silver. 

Oh, the untidiness of that woman! Her cap 
looked as if she had worn it day and night fora 
month, and the gray hairs on the shoulder showed 
that her rusty black gown had been worn ages— 
short ones—without shaking or brushing. Over 
what other than a “Basin” home could such a 
witch-like mother preside? 

“Who is the best housekeeper here?’ asked 
Mary, pleasantly. 

“Mesilf ought to be, for didn’t I peel petatees, 
and inyuns, and turnips, and be the ’sistant cook 
at the Boar's Head Inn in Cork, ’fore ever I 
heerd of Ameriky?” cried Mrs. McAboy, with a 
proud toss of her frowsly head. 

“Can you make good bread?” asked our bright 
little friend. 

“Tlegant, if the dough only rises obadient, and 
the fire bakes right,” was the cautious reply. 

“So can I,” said Mary, with a smile. ‘Come, 
now, let me see a slice of your bread, and I'll 
tell you if it is as good as mine.” 

“No, no!’ cried the goat-granny; “the yeast 
was bad, and made the bread black, and the fire 
was low, and it riz sour.” 

“Can yon make good gingerbread for the chil- 
dren?” Mary asked of a quiet woman. who had 
aamall army of little ones hanging abort her, 


















A LITTLE LADY-COUK. 


She shook her head, and replied, ‘‘No, miss, 
but when they’s good, I buys it from the cart for 
them.” 5 

“IT makes it quite fine, miss,” cried Mrs. McAboy. 

“How?’ asked Mary. 

The other women laughed scornfully, but she, 
nothing daunted, replied, “I takes a bowlful o” 
my dough, and kneads into it a cup o’ molasses, 
a bit o’ grase, and shakes in a dustin’ o’ pepper, 
—no, ginger,—and shoves it into the oven.” 

“Ig it tender and light? I should think it 
would be tough, made in that way,” said Mary. 
“Now, if you will let me, I'll come over here and 
show you how to make the lightest bread and 
gingerbread, as my mother has taught me, and I 
know you will like it.’” 

“Why, child,” cried the goat-granny, “I cooked 
at the Boar's Head afore ye was burn!” 

“I'd really like to come. Who among you will 
let me into her house?” 

“Sure any o’ us will, if our place be clane 
enough fora lady,”’ replied the mother of the lit- 
tle army. 

“Oh, of course I know you will make it clean, 
any way,” said Mary, pleasantly. 

“Bless your pretty face! I'll come in and look 
on, just to encourage you!’’ cried the goat-granny. 

“Oh no! come to help, and not to look on. 
Now, how many of you would like me to come?” 

“Me, miss, if I can kape clar o’ the children.” 

“And me too, miss, if I can make my poor 
place clane enough for ye.”” 

“And me too!’ cried the poor girl from the 
clothes-line, ‘‘for I’ve no mother to tache me, 
and I gets beat if the bread ben’t good,—and it 
niver is!” 

“Well, then, I'll come to you to-morrow after- 
noon, Mrs. Mack, and I'll pay some one for keep- 
ing your children up in the pines. Shall I bring 
flour and molasses with me?” asked Marv. 

“No, miss; Ihas’em both. Just bring yerown 
swate self,—the Lord love ye!’” added Mrs, Mack, 
modestly, 

Having bought from Mrs, McAboy the goat,— 
Tommy by name,—who was “‘like one of her own 
sons’ to her, Mary went home, feeling that a 
door for mission work was open before her. 

At the appointed hour, next day, she and a 
friend of like spirit entered the ‘“Baszin."’ each 





carrying asmall basket Four women and girls, 
iin different degrees of nentzexs, were looking out 





of Mrs. Mack’s windows, watching forher. Their 
smiles of welcome were her first reward. 

Poor weary Mrs. Mack had done her very best 
“to clane up her poor shanty.”” She had ‘‘grased’’ 
her stove with the skin of a ham to make it shine! 
She had cleared the middle of the floor by piling 
wood, saw-horse and axe, spades, and boots, and 
shoes, in the corner. 

She had sifted her flour, and while Mary was 
tying on her apron, Mrs. McAboy, who had forced 
herself in, handed her the tin hand-basin to ‘‘mix 
in.” 

Mrs. Mack saw the blunder, and the young 
lady’s disgust, and ran for her bread-bowl. 

“Now, Mrs. McAboy, I didn’t learn to cook at 
the ‘Boar's Head,’ but I prefer a clean bowl toa 
hand-basin!” said Mary, laughing; and the women 
said, ‘True, indeed, miss.’’ 

“We can’t make bread in an hour,’’ said Mary, 
“go we will begin with gingerbread for the chil- 
dren, I suppose.’” 

She opened her basket and took out a paper of 
soda, and another of ginger. She poured a quart 
of molasses into the bowl, and put a large tea- 
spoonful of fine soda into it, and stirred it till it 
foamed like boiling candy. 

Then she put in a cup of the Jard she had 
brought in a bright little pail,—having first melt- 
ed it with a cup of boiling water,—and added 
flour, ginger, and a very little salt. She beat the 
mags till it was a strong, heavy batter. 

Mrs. Mack had already rubbed the pans with 
butter on a bit of clean white paper, and very 
soon the savory fumes of the gingerbread rose 
over those of tobacco and cabbage. 

Mary then took a bottle of yeast from her 
basket, and the women cried,— 

“Och, but how white it bees!’’ 

Having shaken it well, she proceeded to mix 
the bread. Every eye was on her white hands 
and arms as she stirred and kneaded the snowy 
mass,—for Pat had provided good flour, althongh 
he always got bad bread in return. 

When it was well kneaded, Mary took a clean 
towel from the basket, and sprend it over the 
bowl. 

“That towel is yours, Mrs. Mack,” she said, 
“df you will always have it clean for your dough.” 

“Deed, then, I will, if I has to sit up all night 
to wash it,’’ was the reply of the grateful woman. 

By this time, the gingerbread was_done, and 





Mary turned it out of the pans to 
cool, and ordered it divided be- 
tween the four families who had 
children, 

Having told Mrs. Mack just 
how high the bread must rise 
before being put into the pans in 
the morning, and charging her to 
send Jackey over with a slice of 
the bread when it was cold, Mary 
and her friend left, promising to 
come to Mrs, O'Neil the next 
week, 

When the day came, they 
UY | found Mack adding a rough shed 

= to hixshanty, “to make the place 
fit for a Christian,—for the like 
o’ your bread I never put atween 
my teeth afore!"’ he said. 

Mrs. McAboy was there again, 
not to learn, but to maiutain her 
dignity. 

“*I forgot, the other day, la- 
dies, to say that I could tacle ve 
how to make an innards pie. I 
never see an American as could 
do it.” 

“What kind of pie?’ 
Mary. 

“An innards pie, miss. We 
used to make ’em at the Boa 
Head, and now, when poulthry 
ix plenty, Christmas times, I 
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makes ove for the b’ys. They 
tikes innards.” 
* What are innards?” asked 


Maury, in surprise. 

“Och! a lady as knows how to 
cook more as iverybody else, 
and don't know what innaids is! 
Why, miss, ivery livin’ crathur 
—even oorsilves—has ’em inside 
o’ us, — livers, and hearts, and 
gizzards, and lights, — doesn’t 
we?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” replied Mary, laughing. 

“Well, doesn’t hins, and turkeys, and ducks, 
and geese, have the same?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, [takes thim innards, and I biles ‘em, 
and biles ’em, and biles ’em, till they's tinder. 
Then I rubs a good bit o’ grase intoa bit o’ my 
dough, and spreads it on a dish, and puts ’em in, 
and bakes it. The juice o’ the innards soaks 
through the crust, and makes it quite fine and 
rich.” 

“Q-0-0-0-h!"’ cried Mary, shaking her head 
with an air of disgust, which made all the women 
laugh; adding, “I'll teach you, by-and-by, to 
make better pies than that!” 

Mary did not weary of her work. All through 
the summer, she and her friend went once a week 
tothe Basin. They were bright and pleasant, and 
did not invariably teach, but often simply sat 
down in the cabins and had pleasant chats with the 
women. But before the summer was gone, they 
had taught the women to clean their honses, and 
beside making good bread, gingerbread, and 
plain pies, to roast, boil and broil meat; to bake 
beans properly; to make fish-balls; to cut, and 
make, and mend their little ones’ clothes, and to 
take proper care of their health. 

The hard-working men, seeing the change in 
their homes, provided convenient things to work 
with; for shiftleasness, rather than poverty, had 
been the bane of these families. 

Green paper soon shaded the hitherto staring 
windows, and netting kept out the flies. The 
woodpiles were transported to the back doors; 
pig-pens and hen-coops were built, and the 
ground cleared of garbage and rubbish. 

Mack and O'Neil, who boasted of having first 
received Miss Mary, pledged themselves that “at 
some convanient futur’ they would mount the 
houses to the sile aboove!”” 

Nor was this all our bright and capable little 
friend accomplished for these rude people. She 
gave both parents and children many lessons of 
virtue and religion. She never assailed their 
“church,” but talked of the real truths it taught, 
and of Him whose life was given alike for men of 
every name and nation. 

“The Basin’ really ceased to be a byword in 
town, and some of the women found employ- 
ment in-the families of the town who needed 
extra/help, 
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Mary took the heroiue of the clothes-line under 
her especial patronage. and encouraged her to 
take good care of her home and of her mother- 
leas little brothers and sisters. As the bread is 
now good, and the house comfortable, she gets 
no more “beatings,” and indeed, that kind of 
discipline is passing quite out of fashion at the 
“Basin.” 

If all young girls of leisure would seek judi- 
ciously to do such mission-work at home, how 
soon would the poor untaught strangers among 
us become thrifty neighbors und good citizens! 


_——+@——__—_ 
For the Companion. 


“PENTATEUCH.” 


The first time that we saw Pentateuch he was 
about as unprepossessing and unpromising a spec- 
tacle as could well be imagined. 

Father and I, coming down the lane one day 
from the grove, where we had been for autumn 
leaves, found him standing at the parsonage gate 
waiting for us to come up,—a bare-headed, bare- 
footed, ragged young negro, who looked just then 
entirely out of season and out of place. 

He took one of his hands from his pocket, long 
enough to give a pull ata lock of his woolly hair 
as we drew near. 

“Guod-mornin’, folks,’”” he said with a tone of 
assurance, “I wos ‘long dis way, ‘an I jes’ dropt 
in ter take dinner wif yer.” 

I stopped in astonishment, while my father 
stuod looking down at him with an amused 
smile. I think that father was never provoked 
or surprised at anything or anybody. 

“We are all of as just as God made uz, after 
all,” he used to say. ‘‘He only knows the whole 
story, and perhaps we had better let him do the 
judging.” 

“And who are yon, pray?”’ he asked the boy. 

“I'm Pentychuke.”” 

“Pentateuch! How in the world did you come 

such a name as that?” 
s, xuh,’? was the rapid answer. “My ol’ 
man, yer see his name wos Moses, an’ he chris- 
Uianed me Pentychuke coa I waa his works, he 
say. 

Father langhed heartily at this explanation. 

“Well, Pentatench,’’ said he, “you shall have 
some dinner for your name's sake, if for nothing 
else, It will never do to have it said thata min- 
ister of the Gospel turned the law from his door. 
Besides, for all I know you may be an ‘angel nn- 
awares,""” 

Dear old father! In his kindly, clerical way he 
always madea joke of his good deeds; but not 
one of God's naked or hungry ever went uncared 
for from the parsonage gate. 

He little thought now how true it was what he 
last had said, that Pentateuch might prove an 
“angel unawares.” _I shudder even now when I 
think how different it would be with all of us had 
not God sent the negro lad to our gate that day. 

So Pentateuch followed us into the house; and 
he liked his dinner so well that he remained about 
the place all the afternoon and got his supper. 

Then, almost as a matter of course, he was per- 
mitted to remain over night, and at breakfast the 
next morning; and then, somehow, Pentateuch 
liked us so well, and we became so interested in 
him, that it was decided he should remain at the 
parsonage for the present, doing what chores and 
errands we could find for him, in return for his 
board. 

That was the way Pentateuch became a mem- 
ber of our family. 

[have not time to tell you very much about 
Pentateuch, save of the one thing that he did, not 
long after we first knew him, and on account of 
which we have always been so thankful that we 
knew him at all. 

Perhaps it is enough to say that he was very 
much like great many other young: negroes of 
whom you have read. who have come to live with 
families here at the North, full of carelessness 
and indolence and mischief. and yet at times de- 
voted, ind generous, and kind-hearted. 

He certainly had one trait which is, Iam sorry 
to say, quite common among youngsters of his 











would do all sorts of things, and tell all 
sorts of stories, without any regard whatever to 
what was right or true: and it was quite impos- 
sible to make him regret his misdoings, save by 
punishing him in some way. 

We all were inore or less troubled about this 
moral obliquity of Pentateuch's, and my father 
felt particularly anxious about it. 

But mother once said hopefully, “There must 
be some good in him somewhere. He is always 
willing to put himself out, and to do what he can 
to please us, It was only this morning that he 
searched for more than an honr to find the lmtchet 
for me.” 

“Yes,” father answered bitterly, and then 
laughed in spite of himself; ‘and he knew where 
it was all the time. I saw him hide it under the 
wood-pile last night, to get rid of cutting the 
kindlings, I suppose.” 

But Ict me come at once to my story. 

One evening just after tea,—it was late in No- 
vember, and the nights were cold,—we were sit- 
ting about the old-fashioned fireplace, variously 
occupied. when father, who was looking over the 
evening paper, and was reading aloud now and 





then any items of interest that caught his eye, 
snddenly uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

We all looked up, expecting to hear something 
of importance; but he remained stlent. 

“What is it?” I presently asked. 

“Ob, nothing,” father answered, and then 
looked quite confused, knowing he was not tell- 
ing the truth. ‘That is, nothing of any conse- 
quence,” he added hesitatingly. “Young Ellis 
escaped from the state-prison yesterday morning. 
And that reminds me I was to go down to Mrs. 
Ellis’s to-night. Katie, child, won’t you fetch my 
coat?” 

Tran to bring his great-coat, and was helping 
him on with it, when mother came and stood be- 
side him. She laid her hand on his shoulder, and 
looked up anxiously into his face. 

“I wish, dear,” she said, and she tried to keep 
the trembling out of her voice,—“‘I wish you 
wouldn’t go out to-night!”’ 

Father gently took her hand from his shoulder 
and held it in his for a moment, kissing it as 
fondly and gallantly as he might have done when 
they were both of them thirty years younger. 

“Tut, tut, Susan,” he said; “I knew you would 
begin to worry again if I told you that young 
reprobate was at Inrge. My dear, what he said 
in court that day was nothing but idle bravado. 
He would never dare show himself about here.” 

But mother still clung tohim. ‘‘Not to-night,” 
she said conxingly. ‘‘Don't go out to-night.”” 

“Bat I promised Mrs, Ellis I would come. Be- 
sides" —and his voice dropped reprovingly—‘‘do 
you think Iam less in God’s hands out of doors 
than Iam here by my own fireside?” 

At which she never said another word, only 
she kissed him more than once before he turned 
to go out. 

And that, I believe, is the last time we should 
ever have seen him alive but for Pentateuch 
The hoy sat all the while on a cricket by the fire, 
listening eagerly to what was said, thongh he ap- 
peared to be thinking only of the chestnuts he 
was roasting. 

I must panse a moment here to tell you abont 
young Ellis. His was an unpleasant story, and 
T will not dwell upon its details. He was a wild, 
desperate young fellow, the son of one of the dea- 
cons of father’s church. 

From the time that he was old enough to walk, 
he had never caused his parents anything but 
pain and trouble, until one night in the last 
spring, he had stained his hands, already biack 
with sin, with a most dreadful crime,—the mur- 
der of his own father. 

He had been arrested, and tried and convicted 
of the crime, mainly through my father's testi- 
mony. 

The connection of all this with the story I have 

to tell, grew out of a few words that the young 
man uttered as he left the court-room after the 
verdict had been given. As he was taken out of 
the room he passed my father, who was sitting 
near the door. 
“It is to you,” he said in a low, hissing voice, 
“that Lowe all this. Now mark you; the law al- 
lows me a year to live. Before God I swear that 
I wili leave no effort untried to make you suffer 
for what you have brought upon me to-day.” 

It was those words that came to my mother’s 
mind, and to the minds of all of us, that Novem- 
ber night, when we learned that the murderer 
was again at large. 

One would think that we should not have cared 
to talk abont this terrible threat after father had 
gone ont; but we did talk about it, and gradually 
worked ourselves into a state of nervous appre- 
hension, that could hardly have been greater had 
we really known of the great danger that father 
was in. 

Every once in a while I noticed that Pentateuch 
was listening intently to what was said, and was 
rolling his eyes about in wondering awe. 

The old. joned clock in the corner struck 
eight, and then nine. We did not expect father 
back much before ten. 

About nine Pentateuch arose and stood a mo- 
meht, yawning and swinging his arms about. 

“T guesa I'll go ter bed,” said he. ‘Dis chile’s 
precious sleepy.” 

“I wish, Pentateuch,” said my mother, ‘that 
you would sit up until John comes home.”” 

Pentatench, however, only gave another fright- 
ful yawn and replied,— 

“Couldn't tink of it, Missus Morris. 
dey keeps slammin’ demsleves too hard every 
minnit Couldn't keep um open any longer to 
save me from d’struction,” 

And as he always did just as he pleased, in 
spite of any of us, he was permitted to depart. 

And now I shall tell you of everything that fol- 
lowed, just as I believe it must have happened, 
though I myself did not know of all the circum- 
stances until some time later. 

Pentateuch did not go to bed, as he had said 
he should. He had no sooner closed the door be- 
hind him than without stopping even for his hat, 
he stole out of the back door, down the path to the 
gute, and then set off at the top of his speed down 
the road toward the meeting-house. 

He had put what he had just heard side by 
side with the faces of two men he had seen near 
the house that afternoon, and he feared that their 
appearance had something to do with the escape 
of Ellis from prison. 

Arrived at the mecting-house corner, Penta- 











My eyes 








teuch stopped a moment undecided. There was 





a dark, narrow cross-road that turned off here, 
and ran down through a bit of woods to the honse 
of the widow Ellis. 

Could my father have come up yet, or was be 
still at the house? 

That was the question that Pentatench stood 
asking himself, when he saw a faint flash of light 
appear and disappear some distance down the 
road. 


Without farther hesitation he started on again, 


though quite cautiously. 

Just at the edge of the wood his ear canght the 
sound of voices only a short distance before 
him. 

He had barely time to drop on his knees in the 
bushes beside the road, when those who were 
speaking passed by. Two dusky, stalwart forms 
were bearing an unconscious burden between 
them, which Pentateuch thought was the body of 
my father. 

A sudden rage filled the devoted Ind’s soul, and 
he would have confronted the men, but a few 
words spoken by one of them made him think 
that his kind friend was not seriously hurt, and 
he sank back in silence. 

“The blow will last him until we get to the 
church, I guess,’""—these were the words. “If he 
ever comes to himself, he'll find that hanging near 
his own pulpit ign’t so pleasant as to spread him- 
self in his Sunday sermons there. He'll never 
testify against me any more!’’ 

Then they passed on with their burden, and 
Pentateuch, startled and confused by what he had 
seen and heard, followed cautiously on the lonely 
road, not yet comprehending the terrible purpose 
they had in mind. 

It never occurred to Pentateuch to go for assist- 
ance. He just followed the men up the road 
again to the door of the church. Then waiting 
outside a moment after they had disappeared 
within, he crept stealthily in, and np the stairs 
after them, into the body of the church. 

And there crouching down behind one of the 
back pews, and watching the men as well as he 
could in the darkness, he all at once understood 
what they meant to do. 

I do not care to dwell upon their purpose. I 
shudder always when I think of it. You will un- 
derstand, of course, that they meant, after stun- 
ning my father by a blow, to kill him in a barbar- 
ous manner by hanging him from the gallery 
near the pulpit in the church. 

And Pentateuch realized this fully as he heard 
them making ready a rope, and fastening it to 
one of the gallery posts. 

Then for the first time it seemed to occur to him 
that he was there for something else than to listen 
in terror; that something must be done, and that 
he raoust do it! 

He turned away softly, aud crept out of the 
door again into the vestibule of the church. He 
was still very much frightened and bewildered; 
but while in the entry groping along the wall to 
find the door again, he encountered a rope hang- 
ing down from the ceiling. 

Possessed by a sudden impulse,—scarcely know- 
ing what he did or why he did it,—he seized the 
rope eagerly, and then leaping up and grasping it 
firmly, he threw his whole weight violently upon 
it. 

The result, even though he must to a certain 
extent have anticipated it, surprised and startled 
him, while it filled him with exultant joy. 

For far up overhead, in the belfry of the tall 
church steeple, the old bell that had called the 
people together so many times to listen to the 
holy words of the innocent old man whose life 
was now in such mortal peril, rang out fiercely 
upon the cold night air, calling them to his aid. 

And the angry sound falling upon the ears of 
the men into whose hands my father had fallen, 
struck to their souls like a knell of doom. It must 
have seemed to them that God alone could have 
uttered that fearful warning. They did not dare 
to return by the way they had entered the church, 
for they could not tell who or how many men 
they might encounter. They rushed to one of 
the church windows, opened it, and thus es- 
caped. 

And Pentatench did not stop ringing. Again 
and again he threw his weight upon the rope, and 
again and again the no‘es of alarm pealed forth 
from the belfry, until men came running in tode- 
mand in wondering and excited tones the cause 
of the tumult. 

Then he led them into the church, and they 
found my father lying on the floor in the aisle, 
still insensible from the effects of the blow he had 
received. 

But beyond that, thanks to Pentatench’s timely 
warning, he was entirely uninjured; and they 
presently brought him to himself again, and he 
ultimately recovered from the effects of the in- 
jury he had received. 

What happened after that,—how surprised my 
father was to find himself in the church witha 
crowd of friends about him, and how thankful we 
were when we heard the whole story, and real- 
ized that he was still safe after all.—you can im- 
agine for yourselves. 

Only a short time has elapsed since it all took 
place, so I cannot tell you yet how much Penta- 
teuch improved and developed, and what a fine 
fellow he grew upto be. But he goes to school 
regularly, and is turning out very bright and 
quick to learn. So we have very great hopes of 





him, both morally and intellectually. 





One thing Lam sure of, he will never want for 
friends so long as my father or any of his family 
are alive, Joun BROWN-JOHN. 


———-— +09 
RICHER FAR THAN GOLD. 


“Life can bring to me Mo burdens 
That for love I could not bear; 
And by me no wealth or station 
Would be prized love did not share. 
Not the riches of a kingdom 
Teovet. Mine to own 
One true heart, whose every impulse 
Is for me, and me alone: 
Love is richer far than gold; 
Hearts are never bought or sold.** 


ppp 





For the Companion. 
A YELLOW-FEVER INCIDENT. 


An incident which occurred during last summer's 
plague, and which was published in a New Orleans 
paper, I reproduce, with added details, for my young 
readers of the Companion. 

One day, when the fever was at its height, a nicely- 
dressed, interesting-looking little fellow about eight 
years old stepped into the office of the Picayune 
with a little slip of paper which he handed to one of 
the editors. Opening it, the editor read a notice of 
the death of Mrs. Allen and infant. He looked in- 
quiringly at the child, who was striving to choke 
down his sobs. 

“It's my dear mother and my darling little sister,” 
he snid. “Oh, Ican’t believe they've gone! And now 
Margaret's got it.” 

“Who is Margaret?” was asked. 

“She's ny grown-up sister; she’s seventeen, and 
the prettiest and best girl in the world. It’s awful to 
see her throwing her arms about, and her cheeks are 
so red, and her eyes shine like stars. Shedon’t know 
any of us, not even papa, and she keeps calling out, 
‘Mamma, mamma, why don’t you come to me?” Oh, 
I'm so senred about her!” 

He turned without another word and hurried down 
stairs. 

‘The next morning, flushed, excited, panting for 
breath, the little fellow sprang up the steps and burst 
into the office with another slip of paper in his ex- 
tended hand. 

“It's Margaret now,” he faltered. His little frail 
form was convulsed with nnguish, but with wonder- 
ful self-restraint he neither wept nor sobbed. But 
the agony, the despair, in the soft brown eyes was 
ten times more pathetic than a more noisy grief. 

“Only seventeen,” commented the editor, mus 
ingly, as he read the denth-notice. 

“Oh, she wasso good, so kind!” the child cried; 
“she never said a cross word to me. O Margaret, 
Margaret! what am I going to do withont my ownliest 





sister?” He covered his poor little face with his 


hands and sat there, hia breath coming quickly, and 
in convulsive gasps. 

Several of the employes of the paper were in the 
room, and though asa rule, printers do not usually 
find it in their line of business to comfort the afflicted, 
yet these men did what they could by petting the lit- 
tle fellow, and bidding him be a man. 

Such a little man as he was already, with such 
power of self-repression! It was unnatural, and one 
would have preferred seeing tears, or any expression 
of childish grief. 

At last in silence he rose, and walked slowly and 
heavily down the steps. 

Two days elapsed, but on the third, the well-known 
little step was heard on the stairs, and paler and 
frailer than before the child appeared, holding the 
fatal slip in hjs hand. 

“It's brothers Edward and James, now,” he said, 
in a dreary, monotonous tone. You saw he was ut 
terly exhausted and stunned by the repeated blows. 

“They both died last night, and Edward was glad 
to die, for he said he saw mamma and Margaret wait- 
ing for him; but James, he screamed ont, and was in 
pain. Do people go straight to heaven when they 
die?” turning his grave brown eyes to the kind faces 
around him. “I wonde#who takes ’em there, when 
they're so weak they can’t raise their heads. They 
aint strong enough to fly theirselves, is they?” 

The people in the office looked at each other rather 
sheepishly, They were not exactly prepared to dis 
cuss questions from a religious standpoint, but there 
were those sad, imploring eyes fixed upon them. One 
of the printers, a burly, good-natured-looking man, 
had stepped in for some directions. He answered the 
question. 

«“J've heard preachers say, my little chap, that the 
Saviour and the angels are always at the death-beds 
of good people, and take their souls to heaven.” 

“Yes, I've heard my mamma say that,” he an 
swered, gravely, ‘“‘and I s'pose that's the way she was 
carried up. But I wish they hadn’t brought the huss 
for ‘em.” 

“The huss?” asked one of the gentlemen. 

“Yes, the black carriage with silver things on it 
that takes away the dead. It seems always a-travel- 
lin’, travellin’ before me, and I see it even when I 
wake np in the night. It’s an awful thing, aint it?” 

Two days after, he was back again, and a shndder 
ran through the group in the office when the terrible 
slip was handed in. 

“It's Uncle James this time,” he said, in strange, 
low tones, “and my papa went to bed to-day. That 
makes six dead. I wonder who'll be the next.” His 
solemn eyes, sunk deep in his pale, pinched little Ince, 
seemed to be asking why he should suffer thus, and 
what was to be the end of it all. 

“Why, this is Col. Allen’s son,” said a gentleman 
who entered the office. “I heard that nearly all the 
family have died with the fever, and the colonel 
himself is very low with it.” 

“Yes, there's only him and me left, and he'll die 
too. But, O sir,” clasping his little hands imploring: 
ly, “can’t you stop 'em bringin’ that awful black 
huss forever to our door? It's always there.” 

“What does he mean?” asked the gentleman. 

“Jt’s the hearse,” was the anawer. ‘It seems 0 
have made a terrible impression upon him. Pity 99 
young a child (why, he’s almost a baby) shonld be 
exposed to such terrors. A wee chap, isn’t he, to be 
a bird of illomen? Yet he has brought us six death- 
notices within a week. I declare, I shudder when! 
see his poor little pale face in the door!” 

It was three days before the child returned, ant 
then he,stole inyso slowly and sq feebly that no on’ 
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heard his step on the stairs, nor saw him until he 
stood in the room. He was like a ghost, a shadow, 
80 weak and attenuated he looked as he sank on the 
nearest seat. 

“Ivs Aunt Mary,” he sald, “but I dropped the 
paper.” He held up his trembling hands, and it was 
easy to see they could not hold a feather. ‘That 
makes eight. I wonder who'll be next.” 

‘0, you nre mistaken. It's only seven.” 

‘Did you count papa? He's dead, you know. No, 
1 didn't bring the notice, for 1 was sick myself.” He 
spoke in a monotonous, tired voice, and his pretty 
brown eyes were bloodshot and heavy. 

The child slowly and painfully descended the steps, 
but in a few minutes he was heard toiling up again. 

“Oh dear, I can't get past that man with a huss,” 
he said, with a quick catch in his breath, and his 
eyes wild with terror. “He’s pulled up right against 
the doorway, and he keeps looking at me, and say- 
in’, ‘Who next?” 

There was a universal chorus of indignant excla- 
mations. “Wretch, monster!” “Giveime that horse- 
whip,” said one of the men, “and I'll teach him to 
scare children.” 

He descended the steps three at a time, and ran to 
the door. No one was there. “He's gone now, my 
boy,”’ he said soothingly to the child, who was feebly 
descending the steps. 

One quick look, and the child covered his face with 
his hands, and sank to the ground. “Don’t you see 
him?” he shrieked. “There, right across the steps. 
He’s coming up now. Oh,save me. Don't let him 
take me.” And then his voice sank into moans. 

The people raised him from the floor, and as soon 
a3 they touched his parched hands it was discovered 
that he was in a raging fever. There was no one at 
home to attend to him, so he was carried toa fever 
hospital. How long he had had the disease it was im- 
Possible to say, for all were dead who knew anything 
about it or h 

It was merely conjectured that the fever came upon 
him when his aunt, the last member of the house- 
hold, was on her death-bed, and in his delirium he had 
wandered to the familiar office. He died that night. 
A very few minutes before his death he fell intoa 
light doze, and lay so still and calm that the nurse be- 
gan to think the uncertain disease had perhaps taken 
a favorable turn. The blue lines about his baby 
mouth disappeared, and when he suddenly opened 
his eyes, the nurse almost started at the radiance 
which seemed literally to stream from their brown 
depths. 

“Mamma, mamma,” he cried in strong, joyful 
tones, “‘so you've come for me at last, you, and Mi 
garet, and all of ‘em. Lift me up, mamma, so the 
huss man can’t catch me! Lift me up higher, high- 
er,” and with a laugh of triumph, the child was lifted 
up above time, and pain, and all mortal ills. 

I do not think any one knew the little fellow’s 
Christian name, so the notice of his death was only 
she tale of his sufferings. M. B. WILLIAMS. 
+0 

SNOW-SKATES. 

A writer in Zand and Water describes the snow- 
skates used by the Lapps and the Finns of Finmark, 
where snow covers the ground for half the year. He 
says: 

“The form of snow-skates varies in the different 
districts of the North; they are long, narrow, thin 
pieces of wood or bark, the foremost ends of which 
are pointed and curved upwards. 

“They are fastened to the feet at about the middle 
of their length. In some districts the lengths of the 
skates for the right and left feet are the same, being 
about from five to seven feet; in other districts the 
skate for the left foot, which is usually made of fir- 
wood, is about from nine to eleven feet long, whilst 
that for the right foot, which is usually made of some 
tougher wood, is about from six to seven feet. 

«Some skates are grooved for the purpose of assist- 
ing the skater to glide in a straight course by pre- 
venting sileways-slipping. ‘The under sides of some 
skates are partly, or wholly, covered with reindeer 
or sealskin, the hairs pointing heelwards, 

“This is for the purpose of assisting the skater in 
his diagonal up-hill travelling, by preventing him 
from slipping backwards; in other movements the 
akin impedes the skater. 

“kins are used chiefly in Nordland and adjacent 
parts. Snow-skates are coated with pitch or tar. A 
pair may weigh from ten to fifteen pounds. 

“Qver-shoes, with turned-up toes, and with seams 
lengthways over the feet, and gaiters, are worn by 
snow-skaters to protect their feet and legs from the 
snow. 

“The over-shoes also serve to keep the feet from 
being chafed by the skate-fastening. These are 
wooden hoops, into which the foot is put, and which 
press against the instep, and the fibres of fir-roots 
or leathern thongs for binding. 

“Snow-skaters carry a skating-staff, which is about 
seven feet long, is rather more than an inch in diam- 
eter, and is shod at one end with an tron spike, near 
above which is a disc of wood. 

“This staff can be used by the skater to assist in 
impelling himself onward, to moderate his speed in 
down-hill travelling, to assist him in maintaining his 
balance, in guiding himself, to enable him to make 
sudden turns, and as a gun-rest. 

“If the country over which the skater is travelling 
is flat or gently undulating, and if there be but few 
obstructions in the way, a good skater will travel at 
the rate of six or seven miles an hour. 

“The staff is much used in np-hill travetling, to as- 
sist in preventing the skater from slipping backwards, 
and to help him forward in his diagonal track. 2, 

“The native skaters’ skill is shown in the descent 
of the mountains of Finmark. In some parts, the 

lofty ranges are many miles from summit to base; 
they have smooth, steeply-inclined, and precipitous 
sides, with many windings, and with, in places, large 
masses of detached rocks. ~ 

“When the skater begins the descent, he placea him- 
self in a crouching posture, his legs bent at the knees, 
his body inclined backwards, and. his staff held by bis 
left hand before his breast, and by his right hand 
lower down behind the right hip, with the disc rest- 
ing on the snow behind him. 

“Such is the position in which the skater will shoot. 
down steep inclines, using his staff when necessary 
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to assist him in maintaining his balance, in altering 
his course, and in moderating his speed. The skilful 
skater, though, seldom makes this latter use of his 
staff. 

“At times they stoop nearly double, so as to avoid 
overhanging branches; at other times they swerve 
their bodies to one side to save their guns, slung 
across their shoulders, from being injured by the 
trees; and at almost every instant, they move their 
skates, so as to alter their course, and avoid roots, 
stones, and other impediments. 
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CHILD’s DELIGHT. 


1 know he's coming by this wign— 
That baby’s almost wild! 
See how he laughs, and crows, and otarts— 
Heaven bless the merry child! 
He's fatl.er’s self in face and limb, 
And father’s heart is strong in him. 
Shout, baby, shout! and clay thy hands, 
For father on the threshold stands. 
Magy Howitt. 


For the Companion. 


OUR NEIGHBORS. 


Go where you will in southwestern Kansas, there 
is almost always a cayote or two not far away. And 
when one of these animals begins howling at night, 
or just before daybreak in the morning, a person not 
accustomed to their noise would think there were a 
dozen of them. For every cayote cur is so gifted 
that he can howl in two or three different voices; 
first a yelp, then a falsetto howl, then a dog-like 
bark, and then all three at once, blended in one wild 
outery. 

The sudden bursting forth of these cries in the si- 
lence of the night is at once startling and incompar- 
ably doleful. ‘he first time I heard them, the wild, 
dissonant, doleful sounds fairly made my heart sink. 
It was the night after we moved on to our new stock 
farm, and being a little homesick, the wild howlings 
depressed me all the more. 








But one gets used to their noise, and strange as it 
may seem, sometimes actually comes to enjoy it. If 
one of these animals is about, you always know, at 
least, when to get up in the morning; for at day- 
break, Mr. Cayote is pretty sure to lift up his many 
melodious voices in a long polyglot howl. It is the 
cock-vrow of the plains. 

The Kansas cayotes—and cayotes are much alike 
all through the West, I am told—always seemed to 
me to be intermediate between the gray fox and the 
timber wolf. They remind one of the fox, not only 
in their rusty gray coats, but in their movements and 
habits; and yet they seem somewhat wolfish. 

The peaked nose, prick ears and bushy tail are 
much like those of the fox; and the dark and dusky 
markings round the jowis and on the legs look foxy. 
In their yapping and howling, they are fox and wolf 
combined. In size, they are about half-way between 
the two. Nature, in getting up a marauder for the 
open plains, appears to have strack a mean betwixt 
vulpes and lupus. 

The first year of our herding, we had our main 
cattle-pen on a “crick,” pretty well down to the Ind- 
ian lands, and the cattle ranged over the line. Noth- 
ing was then said of trespass, though there has since 
been trouble about it. 

We started in business with eighty-seven young 
cows, thirty-four two-year-old steers, and twenty-six 
yearlings, and that first fall, we mustered seventy-six 
calves. These made a considerable herd,—about as 
large as my brother and I could comfortably look 
after. 

We did not build a house the first year, nor even 
make a “dig-out,” but lived in our “schooner,” or 
large covered wagon. It was a good place to sleep, 
and we picketed out our ponies round it. 

We had a small stove, with a funnel ten or twelve 
feet high, and a big stone set on it, to keep the wind 
from blowing it over. We should never have made 
a “dig-out” atall, but for a tornado, which tore the 
schooner in pieces, towards the last of the second 
spring we were there. 

About a hundred rods farther up the creek, in the 
bluff-like bank, a cayote bad his burrow. It was a 
hole somewhat like that made by a fox, a little larg- 
er, perhaps, and there were three or four entrances 
leading into it. 

One of these entrances, or outlets, was on the very 
top of tho bank, where the creature could poke his 
head up and take a survey of the vicinity. Another 
was down the side of the bluff,—a kind of back-door 
opening towards the water; and still another emerged 
beside a rock, twenty yards or more farther up the 
bank. 

We afterwards surmised that this last was a sort of 
secret portal, whence the animal could escape in case 
any one tried to “corner” him in his burrow. 

‘Then there was a fourth hole, the purpose of which 
was best known to the proprietor himself. For, no 
doubt, he had his dig-out arranged in a manner best 
to sult his own style of living. Judging from the 
piles of yellow dirt which he had thrown out, the 
burrow mast have been quite commodious. 

Here our fellow-settler spent his daytimes, in slam- 
ber, it is likely. Nearly every night, after dusk, we 
would hear his evening salutatory of yelps, snarls 
and barks. That meant that his hunt for jack-rabbits 
was about to begin,—for this was his customary busi- 
ness in the night. 

He was a bad neighbor. Anything left out about 
the stove, in the way of bacon or fat, was sure to be 
gone in the morning. Once the brute carried off 
nearly a whole ham. My brother shot at it two or 
three times after that, and notched one of its ears 
with a bullet. 

Very early in the morning, we would sometimes 
see the cayote, sitting up like a dog, near his hole, 
looking with a wistful expression at the cattle in the 
corral chewing their cuds. This was probably after 
a poor night for jacks. Going to bed on an empty 
stomach with so much good nice beef in sight was 
“hard lines.” 

Edward (my brother) would sometimes send a ball 
up that way. If the cayote saw him about to shoot, 
he would instantly disappear. Sometimes Ed would 
fire from the wagon. At the puff of smoke, the ani- 
mal would duek, there would be a momentary glimpse 
of its bushy tail, and that would be the last seen of 
him for that day. 

' The sheep-herders sometimes lose heavily by 





wolves. But even in packs, cayotes never attempt to 
pull down horned cattle,—except sometimes young 
calves. 

The second spring we were there, one of our three- 
year-old heifers stole away with her calf into a ran 
or ravine, two or three miles from the yard. Towards 
night, we set off in search of her, and as evening drew 
on, we were attracted to this run by the bellowing of 
the heifer. 

On riding to the top of the bank, we could see the 
cow rushing about in frantic attempts to drive off 
six or seven cayotes that were trying to drag off her 
calf, which they had already worried to death. But 
the cow was so resolute and savage that they could 
none of them get more than a taste of the veal before 
she would chase them off, first one and then another. 

This was the first time we had ever seen our friend 
with the notched ear in company with others. We 
concluded that he had summoned them to bis aid, to 
help kill the calf and beat off the cow. On our rid- 
ing into the ran, they all skalked. 

Ed now declared our cayote neighbor a nuisance, 
too long endured already, and that he must die. 

We had with us, that spring, a young fellow called 
Zofe Whiting. Zopher, I think, was his given name. 
He said he was from New Jersey, He had come out 
West to seek his fortune,—as many others do,—and 
not having found it, he stopped with us six or eight 
weeks and worked for his board. 

Next morning, Ed, Zofe and I started to drown 
out the cayote, carrying with us three tin buckets 
and our iron stove-pot. Ed took along a bat-stick. 
For since Zofe had come to us, we had solaced our 
spare hours with a three-handed game of ball. 

After a good look at the place, we decided to put 
water in at the uppermost of the holes,—the one on 
the crest of the bluff. One of the other holes we 
stopped with stones; and at the lower one Ed took 
his place, bat In hand, to knock the cnyote on the 
head when the water should force him out. 

Ed also took the precaution to place his gun, loaded 
and cocked, close at hand. But the joke of it was, 
we did not see the other hole, out by the rock, for it 
was partly under the rock, and no dirt had been 
thrown out there. 

The distance down to the creek was not more than 
a hundred feet. The bank, however, was ruther 
steep. But Zofe and I got to work, at a trot, up and 
back, with our buckets and pot, sending water down 
the hole, while Ed lay, with drawn bat-stick, ready 
to strike. 

We had carried up eight or ten buckets of water 
apiece, when suddenly the animal popped his head 
out at the lower hole, but caught sight of Ed in the 
act of striking, and instantly drew back. The bat 
came down with a tremendous whack across the hole, 
but didn’t hit the cayote. 

“Keep it up, boys!” Ed shouted. 
next time!” 

We kept it up for six or eight turns more,—Ed 
crouching, with his eye intently fixed on the hole, 
when, hearing slight noise out by the rock, Zofe 
and I looked round, and lo! the cayote was just tak- 
ing leave! 

We yelled to Ed. 

He jumped up, and fora moment, acted as if he 
could not believe his own eyes, then snatched the 
gun and fired after the creature. But it had got too 
far away to be hurt. 

The cayote did not come back to this hole. Per- 
haps we had made it too damp for his health. He 
used still to call on us nights, however, and take 
what was left unprotected. We got glimpses of him 
now and then, and after a time found that he had 
settled at another hole, on the opposite side of the 
creek, half a mile farther up. 

Late that fall, we met with a loss. The winter 
rain-storms are cold and chilling on these unshel- 
tered plains. We thonght it too cold for our cattle, 
and were foolish enongh to build a long shed, to 
break the force of the “northers.” 

We made the roof of this shed of oiled cloth, nailed 
to light rafters, and the back, or north side, we made 
of brash, twined in pretty closely. 

The cattle liked it; that was the trouble. They 
took to it so nicely that when the first really severe 
storin came, in December, they “atacked"’ at one end 
of it; and the result was that next morning we took 
out siz dead steers! They had crowded and trampled 
each other to death. 

We hauled down our shed directly. It is far safer 
to let the cattle shift for themselves and get into the 
runs and hollows when the storms come. Texan 
herders are now agreed that it is better for their 
stock to go unhoused. 

Those six two-year-olds made a tine feast for the 
cayotes and Indian dogs, after we had hauled the 
carcasses out on tothe prairie. If we had had strych- 
nine wo might, no doubt, have destroyed numbers of 
them. 

Many herders keep strychnine to poison the wolves 
with. Sometimes, however, they will not pick up 
bait thus seasoned; and the cayote is not a creature 
easily caught in a trap. 

But we hit on a method of ridding ourselves of our 
cayote neighbors, less laborious than drowning them 
out. Or rather it was Zofe Whiting who hit on the 
new plan. I will give the fellow his due, for he was 
not worth much to us in any other way. 


Zofe left us in the latter part of June. Where he 
went we did not know; nor did he know where he 
was going. But we learned afterwards that he went 
to Las Animas, and after a time got a job digging 
holes for telegraph-posts, along the new railway, not 
very far from that place. 

They had a way of digging these holes that may be 
new to one. Instead of putting an Irishman to work 
with a spade, they sent one man along with an iron 
crow, to punch holes in the ground three feet and a 
half deep, at the places where the poles were to be 
set. 

Behind the man with the crowbar came a second 
man with a bucketful of dynamite cartridges. On 
coming to a bar-hole, he lighted the fase of a cart- 
Hage, dropped it to the bottom of the hole—and 
moved on. 

Presently there came an explosion, whieh blew out 
the earth all about the hole, leaving a pit as big asa 
flour-barrel. The men with the posts had now only 
to heel them in and fill in the dirt. 

Two men with those cartridges could sink two huu= 
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dred and fifty holes in a day, whereas two men with 
spades would not dig more than fifty holes. > 

Zofe had the job of carrying und lighting the cart. 
ridges, at forty dollars a month. It was a rather 
dangerous business, but it had this advantage,—it 
was light work and nobody imposed upon him, or 
came fooling round while he was in discharge of his 
duty. 

Zofe had rather Iiked us; and the next spring, in 
March, be came along one day with his old glazed- 
cloth valise stuffed full of his togs; the same old 
Zofe. That evening, as we sat round the fire, he in- 
quired for our old friend, the cayote. “I've got 
something,” said he, “that'll h’ist him.” 

We, of course, wanted to know what it was. 

He said he would tell us in the morning. 

The next morning, after breakfnst, he undid his 
valise, and pulled out ten or fifteen of these dynamite 
cartridges. They were lying loose in the bottom of 
the bag, together with specimens of ore, an old re- 
volver and three or four stubs of matches, 

The foolish, careless fellow had been carrying those 
about in that manner for weeks, on the cars and in 
stages, and his old valise had set within six feet of 
our open fire all night! That was Zofe. 

‘We had a crowbar for setting corral-posts, and 
Zofe told us to take it and come on. 

We crossed over the creek and went up to the cay- 
ote’s hole. This burrow was much like the first one, 
having two or three entrances. Zofe looked it over, 
and choosing a point about midway of all the en- 
trances, told Ed to punch a hole. 

Ed worked the bar down, till at length it broke 
through into the burrow and went down nearly the 
whole length of it. 

“That's jast the thing,” said Zofe; “pull it out.” 

He struck a match, remarking that we had better 
go off “‘a few steps.” 

We were already going,—making good time, too. 
He lighted a cartridge, dropped it into the hole, then 
sauntered away. 

It did not make as much noise as we thought it 
would. There came a kind of heavy bunk in the 
ground, and the smoke and dirt flew up. But it tore 
out a pretty large hole, and showed the cayote's nest, 
down in the burrow. 

There was a den as large as a bath-tub, half-full of 
dry grass. We could discover nothing of the cayote; 
but we always supposed that the explosion killed the 
creature, for we never saw him afterwards. 

Zofe said that the idea of blowing out cayotes came 
to him one day while he was making telegraph post- 
holes, and he had put aside some cartridges to try 
the experiment with. 

‘We blew out ten or a dozen holes. At one, the 
cartridge blew the cayote out and sent him heels 
over head in the air for fifteen or twenty yards. We 
picked him up, quite dead. 

At some of the other burrows, the cayotes would 
dash headlong out, after the blast, their hair full of 
smoke and dirt, and ran for life. Ed generally 
popped those with a heavy charge of deer shot. 

One in particular, I remember, which seemed to 
clear a space of a dozen feet from the mouth of his 
hole at the first jump, as if the cartridge had blown 
him out. Then he whirled round to look and sneeze. 
At that, Ed shot him. 

If one has cayotes to kill, this is a more merciful 
way than poisoning them with strychnine. It is al- 
most certaiu to do its work. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS. 
From a Correspondent. 


The door of our little dining-room opened this 
morning, and Mariette, our cook, stood shyly waiting 
tos 3 
“Well, Mariette?” 

“If madame pleases,” began Mariette, “I should 
like to go out to a wedding to-day. It is my cousin's 
marriage.” 

‘Now, we have been housekeeping three months ina 
Paris flat, and a succession of servants, ench worse 
than the last, has taught us to prize our little Breton 
maid, with her sunshiny ways, quick service, and 
sauces and ragouts fit for aking. In a whole month 
she had not asked for a holiday, so I willingly snid,— 

“Very well, Mariette; monsieur and I will dine out 
to-day. You may go.” 

An hour later Mariette came down from her little 
room up stairs, arrayed for the wedding. Her dress 
was a very stiff blue cachemire; her bonnet a marvel 
of millinery, und her sole ornament a ponderous gold 
cross and chain. 

She went off very slowly, feeling the importance 
of her bonnet and fine boots. Usually, Mariette 
wears, like all other French servants, a stiffly-starched 
and daintily-trimmed white cap, and while at her 
work in the kitchen, a heavy pair of moccasins in- 
stead of shoes. These are worn because French 
kitchens are always stone-floored, and the cold is 
extremely penetrating. 

Ican hardly say just why, but Mariette's simplicity 
of manner, her quaint little airs when dressed, her 
evident sense of almost childlike importance, made 
me feel myself strangely away from my American 
fireside and surroundings, and when I had watched 
Mariette and her companion go down the street I fell 
to thinking of the differences between housekeeping 
at home and abroad. 

When the first period of perplexities was over, we 
found housekeeping in Paris very entertaining, and 
in some ways much easier than at home. Asa clever 
writer has described the French apartment-house 
very accurately, I will only apeak from the fireside 
point of view, and tell you just how a French house- 
hold has to be conducted. 

To begin with, the rooms are differently planned 
and furnished from those in America. The parlor, 
or “salon,” as it is called, has a shining dark wood 
floor, on which large rags are placed; a good-sized 
Greplace with porcelain finishings is the only means 
of heating the room, and the French consider two 
logs quite enough of a blaze. 

After enduring this through a cold January, we 
sent for a man: and had a coal-grate put in; since 
which time the warmth diffused has been more gen- 
ial; imagine light-colored woodwork and papering, 
soft dark hangings, and furniture that is a mixture 
ofall periods, threeor four tine windows and innum- 
erable doors, 
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These are only one’s first impressions of 2 
French “salon.”’ 

Bedrooms are furnished in what we Americans 
would calla “chilly” fashion; that is to aay, there 
are only squares of carpeting and few warm- 
looking contrivances in the room, but the bed- 
linen and draperies are beautiful, and whatever 
is ornamental in a sleeping-room is bright and 
pleasing. 

The kitchens, as I have said, are stone-floored, 
and a gas-fire is used for 
everything but broiling 
and roasting. For the 
former there is a handy 
little arrangement with 
charcoal, and for the 
latter the range-fire 
must be kindled. 

The coal is brought 
up twice a week from 
the locked cellar we 
own below, by a man 
engaged for the purpose, 
and who is paid fifteen 
cents per week, and tro 
cents for what is called 
the ‘pour boire,"’ or fee. 

As all one’s washing 
is given out, even down 
to kitchen towels, it is 
very easy for one ser- 
vant to perform the 
work of a sinall family, 
and these general do- 
mestics are called ‘fem- 
mes de menage.” They 
cook well, and yet un- 
derstand the art of ap. 
pearing dainty and trim 
even over their kitchen 
work, 

Eight dollars a month is considered good wages 
—one dollar being allowed for the washing of 
their pretty frilled white cnps. Twice a month 
they expect a half-holiday, and French mistresses 
usnally once or twice a year permit their servants 
to attend the theatre. 

The work of the honse begins with preparing 
the morning coffee and rolls. Rat-tat-tat, sounds 
at our door very early, and there appears the 
young person known as the “‘latiere,” or milk- 
woman. She wears a short dark skirt, white 
bodice, a shawl pinned over her shoulders, and 
a high white cap. She comes in carrying two 
long cans of milk, and greets our little Mariette 
regularly with, “Bo’ jour, Mamzelle.” 

She haa scarcely departed before the baker's 
daughter makes her appearance, her arms loaded 
with the long loaves of delicious bread, which I 
sometimes see her father baking over the way. 

The baker's daughter is quite a belle in her 
way. She has a clear, dark face, shining teeth, 
sparkling eyes, and wears long gold earrings be- 
low her cap. She is very fastidious about her 
boots, wearing the finest French kid, high-heeled, 
and with prim buttons. 

The butcher’s boy comes next, for orders, and 
then Mariette sallies forth to do the smaller mar- 
keting of the day. French shops are most con- 
venient, and they have a singular fashion of giv- 
ing the servants small commissions on what they 
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buy, yet charging the mistress more when she 
makes a purchase. 

The “second- 
breakfast,” as lun- 
cheon is called, is 
served about one, 
and dinner about 
and in the in- 
ter the house- 
work is always 
neatly accom- 
plished. 

Sometimes a man 
comes around to 
rnb up the floors. 
He puts on a pair of 
moccasins well cov- 
ered with wax, and 





shuttes over the 
floor with a heary 
step, leaving the 


dark wood wonder- 
fully bright, but 
sometimes danger- 
ously slippery. For 
this service we pay 
him ten cents a 
room, and four 
cents more for all 
the wax used. 

So far as economy is concerned, I think French 
living is expensive. Butter at forty cents a 





A BED-CIAMBER. 


All about us, in this very quarter, students live 
cheaply enough. ‘They take a room way up in 
oue of the old houses, and dine at any of the 
very cheap restaurants for about twenty-five 
cents; but that is ‘roughing it,’’—scarcely to be 
called “home-life.” 

This is only the practical side, and how much 
of the picturesque remains to be told! On every 
side is something quaint and entertaining. 

Ah! here comes Mariette, and moreover, it is 
time to go out down to 
one of the brilliant 
cafes for dinner. Ma- 
riette comes in smiling 
and rosy, her hands 
full of wedding flow- 
ers. 
‘And had you a nice 
time, Mariette?”’ 

“O madame! but it 
was charining! First 
there was the wedding; 
then we all went to the 
Bois; and then had 
breakfast.’” 

That is the conven- 
tional routine for a 
wedding ‘below stairs’’ 
in Paris. A journey to 
the Bois de Boulogne 
after the ceremony, 
und sometimes, later in 
the day, a dinner at 
some good restaurant. 
This takes the place 
of a wedding tour, and 
establishes the newly- 
married pair with dig- 
nity, and a certain air 
of Inxurionsness. No 
matter how humble 
Parisians are, they contrive to enjoy some of 
the luxuries of life. 


{ee 
WALKING-MATCHES. 


There recently took place in New York City a 
“walking-match,”” which attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in New York, but in all our 
large cities. Eight or ten men engaged ina pe- 
destrian contest fora cunsiderable sum of money, 
and their efforts were daily witnessed by eager 
thousands who crowded the hali in which the 
match occurred. 

The progress of the walking was telegraphed 
to distant places almost every hour, and the bul- 
letin-boards of the newspapers in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and other cities, displayed 
the fignres of the match, which were excitedly 
seanned by crowds that blocked up the streets. 
The columns of newspapers were devoted to long 
descriptions of the contest; and it was evident 
that it cansed exciting interest in the minds of 
large numbers of people. 

What good, however, has been accomplished 
by this and other ‘“walking-matches’? What 
benefit to the world comes from them? What 
lessons do they teach? If they inspired the peo- 
ple to adopt a habit of walking, if they discour- 
aged idleness and Jazinexs, and taught the good 
of healthful exercise in the open air, there might 
be some benefit derived from these exhibitions. 

But it would be 
hard to find any- 
body who has been 
thus incited to ac- 
custom himself or 
herself to.a habit of 
healthful walking. 
Those who show a 
keen interest in 
these matches are 
not induced to take 
such exercise by 
watching and read- 
ing about them; nor 
can it be said that 
this new popular 
rage ix likely to 
have the effect of 
making the masses 
of men, by exam- 
ple, stronger or 
more vigorous, 

On the other 
hand, many evil 
influences and 
phases attend 
“walking-match- 
es.”” They offer 
temptations to 
strong, energetic young men to leave the nseful 
pursuits of life, and to adopt. for the sake of 





MILKMAID. 


pound and eggs at three and four cents each, | making money, the profession of a pedestrian, 


may indicate the prices. Meat varies from twenty 
to forty cents a pound, and when one orders a 
turkey to be sent in, ready-cooked, from a shop 
called the “dotisserie,” it is considered cheap at 
two dollars and a half or three dollars. 

Rents are higher than in former years. Few 
apartments at all nice are to be had for less than 
six hundred dollars a year, and these must be 
lighted and heated, and rarely contain over six 
or seven rooms, 

Of course, it is quite possible, with a little man- 
agement, to live comfortably, if not Iuxnrioudy, 

At Jess cost, 


which is a frivolons one. and in the best sense a 
profitless one. 

The walking-rink exhibits a waste of energies 
{and powers which might be of great service to 
| mankind if exerted in proper directions: and the 

pedestrian becomnes a mere showman, displaying 
himself to crowds of idlers, and encouraging by 
' such contests the vice of gambling. 

Besides, he deliberately goes to work to injure 
the stout, manly frame with which he has been 
endowed. There is no donbt that excessive walk- 

jing practised by professional pedestrians, the 
(strain upon muscle, nerve, and organ, is very 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


harmful to the most vigorous body. The Iawsof 
nature are recklessly violated, and the penalty for 
that violation must sooner or later be paid. 

A sad feature of many of these walking-matches 
is that the more the pedestrians suffer, the more 
attractive the exhibition becomes. A man who 
drags himself wearily, and in a half fainting con- 
dition over the course, is watched with an excite- 
ment not at all creditable to the spectators, and 
“draws’’ betterthan if he merely showed strength 
and pluck. 

That ‘‘walking-matches” hold ont a strong 
temptation to the young to gamble, there is un- 
happily no doubt. We hear of betting and 
‘pools’? on these matches on every hand when 
one of them is going on; and often boys who 
ought to have been, and sometimes have been, 
taught better, easily fall into this immoral and 
pernicious habit, following the example of the 
elders they xee around them. 

It is a pity that a pastime so injurious alike to 
those who exhibit themselves in it and to those 
who are drawn in to witness it, should have 
been so popular. Unfortunately its bad features 
appear to be an essential part of it, and cannot be 
separated from it. Let us hope that the rage for 
walking-matches will disappear as suddenly as it 
came, and that some more rational and innocent 
pleasure will take its place in popularity. 

= gy 
WHAT IS NOBLE? 


What ia noble ?—to inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree? 
There must be sume other merit 
Higher yet thin these for me! 
Something greater far must enter 
Into life's majestic span, 
Fitted to create‘and centre 
True nobility in man! 


What is noble? That which places 
‘Truth in its enfranchised will! 
Leaving stepe—iike angel trices 
‘That mankind may follow still! 
F’en thongh Scorn’s malignant glances 
Prove him poorest of his clan, 
He's the Noble who advances 
Freedom and the Cause of Man! 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


ae aes 
POSTAL PROGRESS. 


There recently died in England an old man 
who once did not only England, but the whole 
world, a very great and valuable service. This 
was Sir Rowland Hill. It was he who introduced, 
about forty years ago, cheap postage into his own 
country, in spite of very powerful opposition; and 
cheap postage, once established in England, was 
soon adopted by the United States and by other 
civilized countries, 

When Rowland Hill proposed this great reform, 
the cost of sending letters was very large. It 
cost, for instance, twenty-seven cents to send a 
letter from London to Edinburgh, and if there 
were any other enclosures, however small, the 
postage was fifty-four cents. In this country, to 
send a letter from Boston to New York, at that 
time, cost eighteen and three-fourths cents, and 
from Boston to Washington, twenty-five cents. 

But Mr. Hill found that the actual cost to the 
post-office of sending a letter from London to 
Edinburgh was only one-eighteenth of a cent; 
that is, it only cost the Government a cent to con- 
vey eighteen letters from the one point to the 
other. 

His opponents declared that to reduce the post- 
age on letters, as he proposed, to one penny a 
letter sent from any part of Great Britain to any 
other part, would result in a vast reduction In the 
revenue derived by the Government from the 
post-office. But he argued that, on the contrary, 
such a reduction, increasing many hundred-fold 
the number of letters sent, would actually turn 
out to be a great gain to the treasury, 

His prediction proved true, The reduction was 
made in England, and some years later, postage 
in the United States was lowered to three cents a 
letter; and whereas, in both countries, the post- 
office did not. pay its expenses, now the carriage 
of letters affords a surplus revenue, 

As soon as people, instead of having to pay a 
shilling or a quarter of a dollar, to send a letter 
to a friend or a busiuess connection, found that 
they could do so for three cents, they wrote very 
many more letters. Post-offices increased won- 
derfully, and now there is not a village, scarcely 
a hamlet, thronghont the length and breadth of 
America or of England, without an office. 

This grenter cheapness of postage, indeed, has 
been a vast and invalnable medium of material 
and intellectual progress. Thousands, owing to 
it, now rend newspapers where tens did before. 
Thousands write letters where tens did before. 
It is easy to see that thousands, also, have learned 
to read and write who would not have done so, 
since communication by letter has become so easy 
and cheap, and since newspapers and pamphlets 
have thus been spread broadcast. 

The post-office system, as a result mainly of 
Sir Rowland Hill's reform, has been widened, 
enlarged, and added to in many ways. In Eng- 
land, now, the telegraphs are a part of it; people 
send telegraphic messages at very cheap rates 
from the post-offices, and the telegraphs are all 
managed by the Government. = 

The money-order system, by which the people 
can safely send amounts of money to their friends 
at a distance, and the registered-letter system, 
which answers much the same purpose, have 
been very great boons, especially to the poor; and 
these are established in American, as well as 
English and French, post-offices, 








‘To the post-offices in England have also been 
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attache-] savings-banks, where the poor can de- 
posit their earnings ina place where they will be 
absolutely safe, the national treasury itself being 
responsible for the money and the interest on it. 
These are some of the benefits which have been 
the fruit of the good Rowland Hill’s labors. It 
may be fairly said that he accomplished a noble 
work, and did as much, if not more, by his postal 
reform, to educate the people and to advance 
both the material and intellectual progress of 
mankind as very many acts of Congress or of 


Parlinment. 
——~o—___ 


TWO WAYS. 


Here is a story of pluck and foresight which is 
worth telling to boys. Two lads of about twenty years 
of age were thrown out of situations in New York 
just at the time when the Messrs. Collins were sending 
out Inborers to open up a railway through Brazil. 

“There is no actual trade,” said one, “between this 
country and Brazil. Some day there mmat be an 
enormous trade. Somebody will make an enormous 
fortune. Why not you and I?” 

‘The boys acted at once on the idea. One sailed to 
Brazil, and opened an agency for American manu- 
factures. The other remained in this country, solicit- 
ing orders for Brazilian products, and filling those 
obtained by his friend. Since then, a dozen others 
have pushed into the field. But these young fellows 
have the advantage of first occupancy, and bid fair 
to win success, 

Most lads wish to grow rich. There are two ways 
to accomplish theirend. One is by shrewd, far-sight- 
ed ventures, such as this. Girard, when a cabin-boy, 
saw the importance of the West Indian trade, and the 
aim of his business life was to secure it. 

Aspinwall put his finger on a solitary Lit of coast 
on the map, and said, “The current of commerce 
must strike there.” He established a line of ships to 
it, and his fortune was made. 

A. T. Stewart saw that the public demanded a vast 
retail shop, where every variety of goods conld be 
bonght under one roof at honest prices, nnd that was 
the turning tide in his affairs. These are not lacky 
hits, but the result of longer sight and sturdier plack 
than belong to moxt men. 

If a boy have not these qnalities, a sure rond to 
riches is always open throngh economy. The Inrger 
number of fortanes are make by strict, unreluxing 
saving of pennies. American boys scarcely know the 
meaning of economy. William Chambers, of the 
great Scotch publishing firm, supported himself 
through boyhood on threepence-half-penny a day, 
working by day, and studying at night, and dragging 
himaelf out of bis wretched garret before dawn to 
read to a baker of literary tastes, who paid him by a 
roll for his breakfast. 

“He who tholes (endures) overcomes,” was his 
motto. There is none better. 


+e 
FOLLIES OF FASHION. 


A caricature, published in 1840, is still to he found 
in old collections, which represents a fine gentleman 
and lady walking hopelessly around a handkerchief 
which the latter had dropped on the street. Both of 
them were too tightly-laced to be able to stoop to 
pick it up. 

In the firat years of this century, men, as well as 
women, strove to exhibit the waap-like waist, which 
was held in admiration. Even as late as twenty 
years ago, it was common fora fashionable lady to 
put on her hat before her corsets, ns she conld not lift 
her hands to her head after they were Inced. The 
press and even the pulpit attacked this suicidal folly. 
It has almost disappeared among educated people. 

Wowen in this country have become familiar, in 
statnes and pictures, with the ideal forms of beauty 
which the world, in all ages, has admired. They 
have learned how hideous to an artist’s eye is the 
jean, consumptive waist which was once decreed by 
fashion. 

There are one or two ways, however, in which the 
fashionable dress of to-day still injures health and 
deforms the figure. One of these is the high, un- 
graceful hat, perched on the back of the head. An 
eminent aurist attributes the rapid increase of dis- 
eases of the ear to this recent uncovering of the ears 
by women. 

‘Another is the massing of a heap of unclean, dend 
false hair upon the back of the head, the hent of 
which frequently injures the scalp, and produces an 
affection of the brain. 

The most common and ludicrous error is the high- 
heeled narrow shoe which women not only wear, but 
put upon their helpless children. The muscles of 
the instep and foot are completely displaced by these 
shoes. It is impossible to wear them a year without 
deforming the foot, displacing the toes, and crippling 
the muscular power of the leg. 

Sometime, probably, our women, better educated 
than now, will learn the beauty of the natural foot, 
and of a fnee, light step; a charm which few Ameri- 
can women (except those with red skins) can boast. 





a gy 
DIDN'T DIE. 

When Mr. Dickens published his ‘American 
Notes,” more than thirty years ago, he told a pitiful 
story ot a convict in Philadelphia, who was slowly 
dying from the horrors of solitary continement. 

He described the convict as “of dejected and heart- 
broken appearance:” “whose life had been cruelly 
tortured out of him by the solitary confinement sys- 
tem; and who had made ‘“‘n flower-bed in his cell- 
yard, which looked for all the world like a little 
grave.” Many tears were no doubt shed by ladies of 
tender hearts over the horrors of a criminal system 
which was so fatal to life and happiness. 

But the Philadelphia papers tell us that the convict 
isn’t dead yet. He has just been sentenced toa new 
imprisonment for thieving, and is now in his seventy- 
seventh year, hale and hearty. After serving out the 
term of sentence which moved Mr. Dickens’ sympa- 
thy, he was sent to the prison ten successive times 
for ten snccessive convictions for new offences. 

Last year, he begged to ba admitted asa voluntary 
intnate, and the Philadelphia papers hint that he 
committed thé new crime fo get home. It is evident, 
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that Mr. Dickens’ rhetoric on slow death by torture 


was wasted. 
—_———+or—_—_ 


BURKE AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 

The greatest of men have been noted for the breadth 
of their sympathy. Everything, even the most triv- 

jal, seemed to interest them. They gave a broader 
meaning to the famous line of Terence than he did,— 
“7 am a man, and think nothing alien to me that in- 
terests men.” 

While Edmund Burke was preparing for the trial 
of Warren Hastings, he made an appointment with 
Sir Philip Francis to read over some important pa- 
pers relating to the case. Sir Philip called, and 
found Mr. Burke in his garden, holding a grasshop- 

r. 
ec What a beautiful insect is this!” said Burke. 
“Observe its structure, its legs, its wings, its eyes.” 

“How can you,” answered Sir Philip, “spend your 
time in admiring a grasshopper when you have so 
many things of moment to attend to?” 

“Yet Socrates,” observed Burke, “if we credit 
Aristophanes, attended to a much smaller insect, 
and actually measured the proportion which its size 
bore to the space it passed over inaskip. I think 
the skip of a grasshopper does not exceed its length. 
Let us see.” 

“My dear friend,” replied the impatient and un- 
sympathizing Sir Philip, ‘I am inagreat hurry. Let 
us go in, and you listen while I read these papers to 
you.” 

They walked into the house, and Sir Philip began 
to rend to the listening (apparently) Burke. Sud- 
denly the reader paused to find a misplaced sheet. 

“I think,” broke in Burke, “that naturalists are 
now ngrecd that locusfa, not cicada, is the Latin 
word for grasshopper. What is your opinion, Sir 
Philip?” 

“ly opinion,” answered Sir Philip, rolling up his 
papers, “is that till the grasshopper is out of your 
head, it will be idle to talk to you of the concerns of 
India;” and he walked out of the house. 
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* SIX MILES TO SCHOOL. 

One of Dickens's characters, Mark Tapley, was 
noted for being jolly under difficulties. How many 
school-boys would imitate the remarkable Mark and 
be jolly, if they had to walk six miles to school and 
back every day? Yet Sir Titus Salt, the founder of 
the model manufacturing town, Saltaire, used to do 
it, when a boy of nine years. 

The village in which this young Salt lived could 
doast of no better educator than a woman, who kept 
adame school. As the parcnts of a number of boys 
wished to give them a classical and commercial edu- 
cation, they sent their sons to a school six miles dis- 
tant, kept by a clergyman. 

The boys started carly in the morning, carrying 
their dinners with them, Titus’s being an oatmeal 
enke and a kettle of milk. In winter, he often had 
to go in the dark mornings and milk the cow him- 
self, for his daily supply. 

But tho lads never thought of complaining of the 
length of the journey. It was a bracing “consti- 
tutional,” and they made the road ring with their 
cheery voices. They would rendezvous at an ap- 
pointed time and a certain spot. Those who were in 
time wrote their names on a piece of slate. This was 
put in a well-known hole in a wall, that the lnte- 
comers might see who had been punctual and gone 
on their way. 

So far from doing them any harm this daily jour- 
ney strengtiicned the boys’ constitutions and devel- 
oped their bodies. When Titus became a man he had 
aworhing-power which enabled him to do a large 
amount of labor with slight fatigue. 

——~+e—___—_ 
TOO LITERAL. 


Coleridge used to tcll a story of a achoolmate of 
his who received a terrible whipping for strict obe- 
dience to the command of the teacher. ‘The tencher 
was Dr. Boyer, famous for his severity, and the boy 
was noted for his stupidity. Among the scholars was 
one Simon Jennings, a clergyman’s son, who had re- 
ceived the nickname of Pontius Pilate. Dr. Boyer 
had a hatred of nicknames, and on learning of this 
one, peremptorily forbade its use, and ordered the 
y only Simon Jennings. 
after, the boys were repeating the Cat- 
When it came tothe turn of the dull boy 
Creed, he went on monotonous!) 
”* and was about to add 
“Pontius Pilate,” when the prohibition of the master 
flashed on his memory. Hesitating a moment, he 
added, “under Simon Jennings, and was crucified” 
—but he got no farther, for the cane of Dr. Boyer 
came down mercilessly on head and shoulders. 

When the angry teacher could find breath, he 
asked, “What do you mean, sir?” 

The boy, lost in wonder at the sudden flogging, re- 
plied, innocently, “Why, sir, you ordered us always 
to say ‘Simon Jennings’ instead of ‘Pontius Pilat 
and ippealed to one of the other boys in proof of his 
statement. 

Dr. Boyer saw that the flogging was for literal 
obedience. 
























echisim. 
to say the Apostle 
as far as “suffered under,’ 
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MIXING OF METAPHORS. 

No orator’s speeches more effectively illustrate the 
danger which lurks in imagery uncontrolled by good 
taste, than those of Phillips, the Irish lawyer. Many 
aschool-boy has, during the vealy period of his life, 
been attracted by the metaphors, similes and tropes 
of this fervid Irishman. 

And not a few boys have marked their first advance 
in good taste and good sense on the day they turned 
away with disgust from the confusion of thought and 
the bathos which lie in his mixed and incongrnons 
figures. 

‘And Curran, far superior to Phillips as an orator, 
gives, in a comment on his oratory, this warning 
which young speakers should observe: 

“My dear Tom, it will never do for aman to turn 
painter merely on the strength of having a pot of 
colors by him, unless he knows how to lay them on.” 

An orator may give the reins to his imagination, if 
he is certain he can control it. But the fate of the 
young man who undertook to drive the horses of the 
sun should be a lesson to youthful aspirants after 








the young man’s neck. Not a few orators’ necks 
have been broken by a runaway imagination 





SIMPLICITY AND WISDOM. 

The late Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, was noted for his wisdom. 
He wus as free from pretension as he was wise. A 
stranger casnally meeting him would have been 
strack with his plainness and simplicity. Mr. Mans- 
field, of Ohio, in his “Personal Memories,” thus 
speaks of his college days and of the Princeton pro- 
fessor. 

To all appearances, for I did not talk with him, 
he was the very mun to represent in this age the 
plaiuness and simplicity of the aposties. I wis not 
struck with his Preaching, for he had no brilliancy 
and no artificial rhetoric. He entered the pulpit, 
plain in garb and imuanner, and taking his text, 
talked on without form, and without uttering any- 
thing but tho simple truth. 

I think he was not, with the students, a popular 
prencher, but the weight of bis character, the sim- 
plicity of his manner, and the naked truth of his doc- 
trines produced then, as such qualities ever will, na 
profeana: influence upon the institution with which 
be was connected, and the generation in which he 
ived. 

I believe he was quite a learned man, and is said to 
have read a great deal, and was acquainted with all 
modern books. Some one said to him,— 

“Dr. Alexander, how do you manage to rend so 
many books?" He replied, “I do not read them 
through. Lhave learned to read only what is valua- 
ble. I look at the index, turn the pages rapidly, and 
by a glance at the paragraphs, can tell whether I want 
them.” 





ag 
THE MINISTER AND THB TRAMP. 


Writing about tramps, a correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal tells how a New York clergyman dealt 
with one who undertook to steal hia coat: 


One of our pastors is a very humane man, and has 
the reputation of treating tramps with distinguished 
consideration. Coming up from breakfast, he found 
aman In his reception-room waiting for him, He 
wanted inoney, He was a tramp, and, as the minis- 
ter believed, a thief. It was not a usual thing for 
him to do, but he denied his request and ordered him 
out of the house. 

As the tramp went down the steps, the minister 
noticed the strange incongruity in his dress. His 
ontside coat was much shorter than the inner one, 
aad the material was much better. It flashed across 
his mind that the rascal had stolen hia cont. He 
rushed into the closet and found his coat gone and an 
old rag that had been on the back of the thief left 
instead. 

The minister started after the thief. The thief 

nickened his pace, one on one side of the street and 

the other on the other. The well-known form of the 
minister, tall, gaunt and bony, attracted attention. 
No policeman, of course, was in sight. Small boys 
stopped thelr play. Men turned baeiz. Abreast the 
police station the thief broke into a ran; a hue and 
cry was raixed. 
The culprit was caught and bronght back to the 
station-honse. The thief mounted the steps and ad- 
dressed the crowd, which had reached nearly one 
hundred persons 

“He was a victim,” he said. The blonted hond- 
holders gave him no chance. He was hungry, and he 
took the cont to exchange it for food. It was a great 
shame for a minister with a fat salary to run down a 
poor an who had nowhere to lay his head. If they 
sent iin to prison, he notified the minister that when 
he came ont he would put a “red cow” in his stable. 

Ho was ent up. Just ns his tine waa out he wrote 
to the minister, begging him to give him that coat 
He would not surely wear a garment that had been 
on the back of a thief. 





























—or- 
AN EFFECTIVE REBURKF. 

Some English officials in India are very abusive to 

those natives who serve under them. The manager 

of a great railrond company in Madras recently un- 

dertook to break his subordinates of this bad habit. 

He addressed the following clever letter to them: 


“DEAR Sir,—It is with extreme regret that I have 
to bring to your notice that I observed very unpro- 
fessional conduct on your part this morning when 
making a trial trip. I'allude to the abusive language 
you used to the drivers and others, 

“This I consider an unwarrantable assumption of 

any duties and functions, and T may say rights and 
privitegex. Should you wish to abuse any of our ein- 
plovees, I think it will be best in future to do so in 
regnlar form, and I beg to point out what I consider 
this to be. 
“You will please submit to me in writing the form 
of oath you wish to use, when, if it meets my ap- 
proval, I'shall at once sanction it, but if not, I shall 
refer the samme to the directors, and in the course of 
a few weeks their decision will be known. 

“Perhaps, to save time, it might be as well for you 
to submit a list of expletives generally in use by you, 
and Lean then at once refer those to which I object 
to the directors for their decision 

“But pending that, you will please understand that 
all cursing and swearing at drivers and others e 
gaged on the traffic arrangements in which you 1 
wish to indulge must be done in writing and through 
me.” 

































SNOB AND PUPPY. 

‘As uclass, female poodle-carriers quite sufficiently 
illustrate and exhaust a certain kind of sentiment. 
There are, however, soft-headed men in New York 
who make themselves still niore pitiful examples of 
the fashionable mania for poodles. A recent corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, writing of this 
silly doting on dogs, says, “Even the swells are run- 
ning wild on the fashion, and drag dogs around as 
proudly as though they (the dogs, of course) were 
national banks. At the hotel, to-day, the elevator- 
boy opened the door on one of the floors in answer 
to a call of the indicator. 










htway, there popped into the elevator a 
shaggy-looking Spitz terrier, the ugliest canine I ever 
saw. There was a string to his neck, but the ele- 
vator-boy, not noticing it, banged the door shut, and 
began to descend. 
[he tightened string began to elevate the dog just 
asa terrible clatter came in from the hall-way. The 
boy turned pale at his mistake, and hastened to open 
the door, when a young man at the other end of the 
string sprang in, caught the pup to his heart, and in- 
dignantly turned upon his offender with,— 

“Aw, my deah fellah, couldn't you wait tll we 
both entahed. Ina denced hurry you are!’ 

“If any of your Western readers think Lam exag- 
gerating this dog-madness, let him come to New York 
and be convinced of the facts.” 

















Sie GS 
“CHANNEL SAILORS.” 
Writing of the English Channel, so unfavorably 
known for its ill temper, Edward King thus speaks 
of the “channel sailors: 


This race came into the world with tarpaulin jack- 
ets and son'wester hats on, and was furnished with 
sea-legs before ordinary babies learn to walk alone 
on land. It had an innate contempt for danger, for 








oratorical success, The horses ran aw id broke 





fatigue, and for personal comfort, I once asked an 





old steward, as we were toiling, one night, through a 
mad rush of waters from New Haven to MMoppe, 
“Don't you think you would have been happier and 
better off if yon had spent your twenty-seven years 
Jn some green acres in England's pretty counties in- 
stead of thamping about on thia disgusting pond, day 
after day, with heavy coats and an oil-cloth coat on?” 
“Lor' bless ye! no, sir,” he answered. “Why, I 
couldn't sleep at ’ome in bed. I wouldn't close an 
eye if I didn’t ‘ear the waves a-gormin’ 'n a-swishin’ 
under the bottom of the boat. We sometimes has tine 
weather ‘ere, sir, 'n upon my soul, I don’t get no 
sleep until she starts up again, sir, upon my word.” 
By she he meant the weather, for which he had the 
utuiost reverence. Although rot an active sailor him- 
self, he seemed to fancy that he was responsible for 
the conduct of the boat, and whenever the craft was 
subjected to a severe strain, he seemed as much con- 
cerned as did the captain. 


ee 
ACQUITTING A PRISONER. 

In England. the law formerly inflicted capital pun- 
ishment for a great number of offences. Many guilty 
persons then escaped punishment altogether, for ju- 
ries accepted evidence in favor of prisoners which 











they would not have done had the penalty been leas 


bloody. Even judges gladly seized upon any plea or 
flaw which would enable them to acquit prisoners: 


A curions instance of the Intter occurred at the 
Chelmsford Assizea in March, 1800. 

A man was tried on the charge of uttering a forged 
note in the name of Bartholomew Browne, of which 
the jury found him guilty; but just as Baron Hotham 
was about to put on the black cap, in order to pass 
sentence of death on the prisoner, one of the barris~ 
ters not retained on the trinl, happening to turn 
over the forged note, saw that it was signed “Bartw. 
Browne,” and looking at the indictment, he per- 
ceived it was written there “Bartholomew Browne.” 

He immediately pointed out the circumstance to 
the prisoner's counsel, who rose up and maintained 
that the difference was fatal to the indictment. In 
this the judge concurred, and the prisoner was at 
once discharged.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


26 Se 
JEFFERSON'S FAREWELL. 

Jefferson’s last honra were enlightened by the 
Christian’s hope, bat there is something pathetic in 
this blending of a father’s affection and a philos- 
opher’s faith. 

Two days before dying, Thomas Jefferson told his 
daughter, Mra, Randolph, that in a certain drawer in 
an old pocketshook she would find something intend- 

h 


ed for her, and afterward, looking there, she found 
the following verses written by him: 


Life’s visions are vanished, its dreams are no more, 
Dear {rients of my bosom, why bathed in tears? 

I go to my fathers, { welcome the shore 
Which crowns ail my hopes, or which buries my eares. 











Then farewell, my dear, my loved danghter, 
‘The last pang of life is in parting with you 
‘Two seraphs await me long shrouded in death; 


I will bear them your love on my last parting breath.” 


, adieu! 









—+e+——_—— 
MISTAKES OF THE TYPES. 


Among the funny mistakes made by compositors, 
doubtless through bad “copy,” the following are 
noteworthy: 


One journal was recently made to allude to “the 
holy of holies” as “the baby of babies,” and another 
referred to the panic-stricken citizens of Memphis as 
the “prairie-chicken citizens.” This is almost as bad 
ns the work of the telegraph in sending Taylor's 
“Heart of Leal, can this be dying?” over the wires as 
“Heart of Lead, can this be lying?” or the New Haven 
paper which, in publishing x sermon, n 
man cry, “Is there no barn in Guilford 












CARD. 


Three weeks ago we announced the IMPROVED HOLLY 
SCROLL SAW. The demand for st has been so great 
that tt has been impossible for us to fill orders promptly. 
We now hare hundreds uf orders on file, which we are Alt. 
ing in their turn as fast as possible. 


Why We State this Fact. 


Ist, Because, as the season advances, the demand for the 
Saws will increase. you delay ordering, it is possible 





you may not get a machen season for Chitstmas 2d,The 
Holly 18 such a splendid and destrable machine, that we wish 
no one to be disap} 

‘Save, please Ol 


vinted. As soon as vou decide to get the 
ER AT ONCE. 







NICKEL 
PLATED 
TABLE. 









The Holly will 
ent ivory, horn, 
pearl, shell, gold, 
brass, and all 
Kinds of wood. 


We now offer the Holly Scroll Saw with the 


FOLLOWING IMPROVEMENTS: 


Nickel-Plated Table. 
20 Inches Swing. No other saw has over 18 in. 





A Solid Emery Wheel. 

4. Improved Adjustable Clamps. 
5. A Saw-Strainer. 

6. Ebonized and Decorated Arms. 
7. A Rigid Brace. 


With each Saw we give 20 new Process Designs, | Drill 
Point, 6 Extra Blades, | Manual of Sawing and Carving. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


I 


| Manufacturer and Dealer, 4 
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The papers of moat intiuenco, and having the largeat eir- 
culation in the various evangelical denominations, unit 
in commending the publications of D. LOTHROP & Cu. 


Eminent among them are 





PANSY’S WORKS, 

ELLA FARMAN’S WORKS, 
JULIA A. EASTMA WOR 
MRS. A. kK. PORTE 

By Author of ANDY LUTTRELL, 
REV. N. ADAMS’ WORK: 





‘The $1600 Prize Series, 
The 85v0 Prize series, 21 vols. 
And Lothrop’s Select Sunday School Libraries, Nos. 1 to 

7, 274 vols., at reduced prices, 100 Choice New end 

Holiday looks just ready. Catalogues frce. Send for one. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily made selling 
Mrs, Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled 
THE COMPLETE HOME. 
The Morals, Health, Beanty, Work, Amuscments, Mem- 
bers, Money, Savings and Spendings, ate all clearly dealt 
with in fascinating style, 1ull of anecdote and wit. 
For full description and extra terme, :ddress: 


_ J. ©, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG P 
Bloom and Fall Pl 
fice: 




















for $13 12 fo: 1 

3.75 for $105 100 for 
Guide to Rose Cul* 
er 500 Finest Sorts, ( 
Specialty is growing and distributing R 
THE DINGEE & CONARD C 


Rose-Growers, WEST GROVE, CHESTER Co. 

A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervons diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-grving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth A 


A GREAT OFFER LRG Susans 
SPLENDID ORGANS 831, & 


5 Stops $47; 
862, 16, 13 


31. 
do $67, 12 do 
do 8 IT UARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
$153, net_used SIX Months. Warranted & 
years, AGENTS WANTED. Wlustrated Cat= 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 


East 14th St.y 
P. O. Box, 3530, 
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New York. 


Much Sic! 





ess, undoubtedly, with Children, 









attributed to other can is « ned by Worms 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozenges 
althongh effectual stroying worms, can do 
injury to the most « hild. This valuab! 
tion bas been snecessfully used by physicians,and found 





to be absolutely sur orms, so hurtful to 


in eradicating 


children. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box. 





FLOWER POT BRACKETS. 





M. D. JONES & CO., 12 


Cornhill, Boston. 





Vacant Places 


In the dentai ranks wilt never occur if you are particuiar, 
with your teeth, and cleanre them every day with that fa- 
mous tooth-wash, SOZODONT, From youth to old age tt! 
will keep the enamel spotless and unimpaired. The teeth of 
persons who nxe SOZODONT have a pearl-like whiteness, 








and the gums a roseate hue, while the breath is purified, 
and rendered sweet and fragrant. It is composed of rare 
antiseptic herbs, and is entirely free from the objectionable 


and infurions ingredients of Tooth Pastes, c. 
PIANOS. 


Parties desiring to buy the best Pianos will not fail td 
send for the 








HENRY F. MILLER 
CATALOGUE, 
611 Washington St. 


oston, Mass. 
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WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 
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For complete price 
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COLGATE’S 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 

OAP. 


CASHMERE 
universally 


BOUQUET 





avd refined 
most delicate 
cherche of 
The name anc bad 
mark of COLGATE 
CO. on each’ packagi 
are a guarantee of sw 
perior uniform 
quality. 
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| For the Companion 


1 LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 
One day the River of Life flowed o'er 
The verge of heaven's enchanted shore, 
And falling withont lapse or break, 
Its waters formed this wondrous lake. 


Hence the far sheen of Eden palms: 
Is nurrored in its silvery calms, 

| And all its rich cerulean dyes 
Are deep as Raphael’s splendid eyes. 


' And hence the unimagined grace 

\ Which sanctifies this lovely place,— 
A subtle, soft, ethereal spell 

! Of light and sound ineffable. 


Surely such tempered glory paints 
The mystic City of the Saints; 
Such music breathes its dying falls 
Above the heavenly palace wills. 


O lake of pence! whose still expanse 
' Gleamns through a golden-misted trance, 
Earth holds thee sacred and apart, 
The cloistered darling of her heart. 
Pau H. Hane. 


a ig 
For the Companion. 
\ MELTED BY A CHILD’S KI88. 


‘Moore describes the effect upon the heart of a 
tierce robber, of discovering a little child at prayer: 


“He hung his head: each nobler ain, 
And hope, and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o'er him—and he wept—he wept.” 


Often and again has penitent and even hard- 
ened guilt surrendered and found the way to for- 
| giveness by contact with infant innocence. A 
‘] young man in one of the towns of Eastern Illinois 
| —of fine appearance and fine capabilities—fell 
‘| into bad company, and went from bad to worse 
till he broke the laws of the State, and was ar- 
rested, tried, and sentenced to the penitentiary. 

His crime (committed hastily, in evil associa- 
tion and the heat of liquor) was a grave one, and 
the term of his penal disgrace lasted several 
years. He came out friéndless, with the prison 
brand upon him, but with a desire to lead a re- 
formed life. 

He sought employment, and his prepossessing 
appearance was still in his favor: but business 
men turned him away, with one excuse or an- 
other, when he honestly told them who he was, 
. One of them, however, took an interest in him, 
;and though he would not himself employ him, 
‘thought that he might try and help him to a situ- 

ation somewhere else. 

He brought him to the rooms of the Young 
+Men’s Christian Association in Chicago, and in- 
‘i troduced him as x discharged State-Prison con- 
, Vict, “discouraged because he could find nothing 
ito do.” Discouraged, in truth, the poor fellow 
; Was, and this tardy kindness was probably but 
{just in time to save him from desperation. 

] He was welcomed to the rooms, and conversa- 
tion with him convinced his new friends of his 
Ireal desire to do well. One of the managers, to 
{his surprise, invited him home to dine with him. 

{Entering the house, the gentleman was met by 

; his little daughter, three years old, with the wont- 
ed embrace and kiss. 

“Emma,” said he, introducing his companion, 
“this is papa’s friend.” And at once the trast- 
ing child threw her arms around the stranger’s 
neck, and kissed him as she had kissed her father. 
Softened already by an act of friendly confidence, 
‘ithe poor ex-convict quite broke down now. 

Turning to his benefactor, his face streaming 
with tears, he said, ‘‘It’s the first kiss I’ve received 
ince my mother died. It breaks my heart!” 

“Blest tears of soul-felt penitence! 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know.” 

It would not be hard to guess the sequel if the 
tory ended here. It is enough to know that the 
elp of the Association secured a good place for 
he rescued criminal, and kept the arms of its love 
round him till he entirely ‘‘put off the old man, 
nd put on the new.” Since then, his life has been 
‘iven to the service of his new Master, and has 
fbeen a joy of those who showed him kindness 
hen he was forsaken. 
er a 

POWER OF MUSIC. 
A writer in Sunday Afternoon tells an incident 
associated with the Chicago Tabernacle which 
iustrates the power of music to transform, for a 
time, the heart and the face. 


I shall never forget a face which I saw there 
pne stormy winter afternoon; one which touched 

e more than any other of the very expressive 
‘aces which I used to see there full of emotion day 
after day. 
: It was only an every-day face, that of a worn 
ld woman dressed in deep mourning, and with 
family and friendly groups on every side of her, 
jseeming so alone in her loneliness and old age. 
{ Was there anything in the words of the song, 
jin the singing of which she joined with her trem- 
alous tones, which could fitly express the emotion 
chat filled face and voice? 
{ The song was only one of most commonplace 
bof tho many changes rung on the dear old themes, 
jret the words came to my ear freighted with her 
yoneliness and yearning, until I longed to place 
{gently my own in her poor, tired, empty hands, 
if hi mine could in any measure fill their 
i to say a word which might brighten 
he poor, withered old face so utterly pathetic in 
js far-off look of longing, 







































THE YOUTH’S 


vouring one fat fellow. 
that as his back was turned toward Sally 


COMPANION. 


This kept him so bus: 


Such a strangely far-away look it was, as if the p bas 
i e 


‘had sent their gaze over the ocean 
















































yearning eyes 

hh search of the lost ones, to where, mayhap, their} not notice her at all. Before he saw er she 
raves were made in “the Old Country,” and fail- | crept close up, raised her rifle, and fired straight 
ing to find them there, had gone straight on into | through his head. 


He turned with a tremendous roar to rush at 
her, but 
sure wor! 


the heavenly land. 

Did she find them? Who knows? But the 
song whose musical strains gave voice that day 
to her longing for the dear, dead faces, will al- 
ways be to her in very truth a “‘sacred song.” 

‘o one heart, at least, a cool, critical analysis 
of its composition would be sacrilege. To one or 
another of us, perhaps, this would be true in re- 
gard to every one of the familiar old songs. It is 
too late; we could not criticise them if we would. 
Love is blind, and we love them every one. 


——+o—___ 
SALLY AND THE BEAR. 


The county of Montgomery, Indiana, is one of 
the most fertile and beautiful in that State. It 
has several delightful little villages, and some 
towns of importance, containing elegant resi- 
dences and noble public buildings. But there 
are those yet living who remember Montgomery 
County when the Indians were thicker than the 
trees are now, and the trees were thicker than the 
Indians, upon the very sites of present thriving, 
busy little towns, 

Mr. Everson, one of whose family was the 
heroine of this little sketch, moved to this region 
after the Indian troubles were nearly settled, and 
the hardy pioneers who set up their household 
gods in the wilderness had more to fear from 
savage beasts than they had from savage men. 


Mr. Everson was a gentleman of culture, and 
formerly of means, living in West New Jersey. 
Reverses of fortune induced him to remove to In- 
diana, and establish himself upon a piece of land 
which is yet owned and farmed by his grand- 
children, something a little remarkable in this 
constantly changing Western country. 

He brought to his new home his wife, his three 
children, boys of six, eight, and eleven years, and 
his sister, Miss Sally Everson, a young lady of 
eighteen years. 

iss Everson graduated at a Philadelphia 
school the season before she accompanied her ar 
brother to his new home, and was a young girl of | __‘‘Well, John, what can I do to help you?” said 
great personal beauty as well as graces of mind, | Mr. S., when John in his turn was shown into the 
the only jewels which she carried with her to the | room. * ie 
wilderness home. By her ready aptitude and|, “Why, lawyer,” replied John, “I happened to 
quick intelligence she proved that education is no | be in town, and having nothing to do I thought I 
more useless or out of place there than in saloons | Would come and get your opinion. 
of fashion. “State your case, John. hat’s the matter?” 

Early in the spring succeeding the year of their} ‘‘Oh, nothing. I aint got no lawsuit. I only 
settlement, Mrs. Everson was summoned to the| Want to Ret one of your opinions. They say 
bedside of a dangerously sick neighbor a few they ro valuable. 3 
miles away. The road was wild and lonely, and} ‘‘But, John, about what?” rs 
Mr. Everson, mounting his horse, took his wife| ‘Oh, anything, air; take your pick and choice. 
behind him, and thus carried her on her journey, | _ Mr. Sherman, seeing the notions of his client on 
leaving Miss Sally and the three little boys at|the matter in hand, took pen, and writing a few 
home. words, folded them up and handed them to John, 

Sally Everson had been so unfortunate as to 
fall a few days before, and sprain her arm badly. 
She had not used it any, until, when the messen- 
ger came for Mrs. Everson, she at once under- 
took, with the children’s help, to do what little 
work was necessary in the house. 

The travellers had been gone some two or three 
hours, and Sally was busy trying to fix something 
for the boy’s dinner, when Johnny, the youngest 
boy, who was building a cob house on the floor, 
suddenly called out in tones of terror, 

‘Aunt Sally! Aunt Sally!” 

Miss Everson turned and saw a huge brown 
bear standing with his very nose in the open 
doorway! 

With a low cry Sally sprang tothe door, swiftly 
slammed it directly in the face of her unwelcome 
caller, and barred it securely. 

Then she remembered that Tom and Charley, 
the other two boys, were gone down the hill to 
the spring, for a bucket of fresh water. 

There were two doors to the house, a front and 
a back one, directly opposite each other. The 
bear had called at the front one, the spring was 
reached from the back one; the boys were that 
way, and might yet escape. Sully flew to the 


guick as thought the brave girl, to make 
, fired three more shots directly into 
his huge body. He fell over, a great woolly mass, 
and was dead in a few minutes. 

Then Sally staggered back to the house, and 
overcome with terror, excitement, and the pain 
of her lame arm, which she had entirely forgotten 
until now, fell fainting in the doorway among the 
frightened boys. 

But the bear was dead and the pigs were safe, 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Everson came home, 
great was their surprise and gratitude to hear the 


story, 
+o 
For the Companion. 


AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


Beyond the river, hanging low and bright, 
‘The evening star shines in a purple sea; 
narrow moon, a silver filigree, 

Salis slowly down the western slope of night, 
Along the coast tall sails show ghostly white 
The south wind murmurs in the maple-t 

Sharp sounds the booin of some belated bee; 
And high the crickets sing their weird delight. 
You hear the rustling of the tasselled corn; 
The whippoorwill that in the meadow bides 

Sends out its solitary, plaintive note; 

And melody from many voices born, 
From swaying grasses and inflowing tides, 

Now o'er the resting world like dream-songs tloat. 

THos. 8. COLLIER. 









———+0r— 


WANTED, AN OPINION. 

It is a lucky thing for lawyers who are much 
sought to for “opinions,” that they can occasion- 
ally give a piece of wisdom not theirown. There 
is a good story told of the hit Roger Sherman once 
made by taking advantage of this privilege. 


An honest farmer once called upon the cele- 
brated lawyer, and told him he wanted an opin- 
ion. He had heard a great deal about the value 
of Mr. Sherman's opinions, and how a great many 
people went to him to get an opinion, and John, 
who never had, nor was likely to have, a lawsuit 
or other difficulty for a lawyer to help him from, 
thought he would have an “opinion.” 


who carefully placed them in his pocket. 

“What's to pay, sir?” 

“Four and sixpence’’"—Yankee money, 
five cents. 

When John returned home the next morning, 
he found his wife, who pretty much took the lead 
in his business matters, anxiously discussing with 
his chief farm servant the pro riety of getting in 
a large quantity of oats on that day which ‘ad 
been cut on the previous, or of undertaking some 
other labor. 

John was Sppealed to to settle the question, but 
he could not decide. At length he sai id, “I'll tell 
you what, Polly, I've been toa lawyer and got an 
opinion that cost me four and sixpence. There it 
is; read her out. It's a lawyer's writing, and I 
can’t make head or tail out of it!” 

John, by the way, could not read the plainest 
print, but Polly, who was something of a scholar, 
opened the paper, and read as follows: “Never 
put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day.”’ 

“Enough said!’ cried John. “Them oats must 
be got in.” And they were “got in,” and the 
same night such a storm came on as otherwise 
would have ruined them entirely. 

John often afterwards consulted the opinion, 


seventy- 


back door. Tom and Charley were just coming and acted upon it. 
mer hill. ete rs sa hee ee 
“Run, run, boys!’ she screamed. ‘Never 
mind the water!’ Drop it, and run! There’s a A HOT CLIMATE. 





bear in the yard! Run! run!” 

The boys did run, but they held fast to their 
bucket of water, and brought it safely to the 
house with them. 

Quick as thought Sally barred the back door 
too, and then they went to the small front win- 
dow, and ventured to peep at the intruder. 
There he was, one of the largest of his kind, 
roaming about, smelling at everything, searching 
for something to tempt his appetite. Suddenly 
he stood still » moment, raised his big, woolly 
head, snuffed the air, and with a hoarse sound 
between a growland a grunt, marched off straight 
to the pig-pen. 

“Oh, the pigs! the pigs! pa’s nice pigs!” cried 
Johnny, pale as death. ‘He'll eat "em all up!” 

“O Aunt Sally, what shall we do?” cried 
Charley, while Tom, whose special delight was in 
those pigs, began to cry. 

As well he might, for the old sow and five fat 
sucking pigs in that pen were the pride and 

leasure of the whole family. Mr. Everson had 

rought the mother with great care and trouble 
from West New Jersey, and these pigs were the 
first they had owned in the new home. Besides, 
they were largely the dependence for winter meat, 
and it would be a great loss if the bear should de- 
vour them, as he would surely do if he were not 
prevented. 

“I know what I’m going to try to do!’ returned 
Aunt Sally, firmly, a brave light in her bright 
young eyes. ‘I’m going to shoot that bear.” 

“O Aunt Sally, you can’t!”” cried the boys. 

“Tcan try,”’ said Sally. 

“Oh, don’t go, Aunt Sally! Don’t go! 
might kill you!"’ pleaded the boys. 

“I won't give him a chance at me. And I 
think I shall be helped to kill him,"’ said the 
grave young girl. ‘Now, boys, let me out, and 
mind just what I say. If anything does happen 
to me, don’t come out, but goin and bar the door, 
and stay till your father and mother come, will 
you?” 

The boys promised, and Sally went out, leaving 
them in the doorway, breathless with suspense 
and terror. 

Master Bear, meanwhile, had made his way 
into the pen, and amid the squeals and grunts of 


The wife of a missiouary in India describes, 
through the New York Observer, the fervent heat 
of that tropical land: 


The hot winds blow uninterruptedly from four 
to eight hours daily as from a fiery furnace. The 
fiercely blazing sun scorches and burns every- 
thing in the most uncompromising manner. 

The earth has an ovenly appearance, and is 
cracked open in large fissures with the intense 
heat, and scorches the feet even through thick- 
soled boots. The miserable trees look unhappy 
and hang their poor wilted leaflets. There is not 
8 spear of grass visible. 

‘olks outdoors drag their weary limbs along as 
though each were carrying a ball and chain. They 
seem to have no ambition on earth but to drop 
down and die quietly in some shady nook. 

The roads are some inches deep in dust, and 
the air is filled with it, so that breathing is diffi- 
cult and painful. There are no vegetables nor 
Bay fruits. 

Wells and tanks and cisterns are low and the 
water muddy and unhealthy. Indoors the furni- 
tare burns the body through the clothing. 

The sun glares into every crack and crevice so 
persistently that blinds and shades and thick cur- 
tains can hardly darken a room sufficiently. 
Every outside door is closed tightly from early 
morning: until after sundown, to eep out the 

eat, 

The air becomes stagnant and suffocating. A 
little relief is obtainable from the punkah, a large 
fan suspended from the ceiling and worked bya 
servant from the outside. The punkah swings 
day and night. 

The man whose business it is to keep it swing- 
ing sometimes falls asleep, and then the air seems 
to press upon one at the rate of a thousand pounds 
ee ie square inch. Breathing is next to impos- 
sible. 

At night there is still less comfort to be had. 
The bed is hotter than the body. We sprinkle 
the bed first and then jump in, bat it is dry and 
hot again in almost no time. We sprinkle the 
floor and furniture and do everything imagina- 
ble to cool the sleeping-room, but all useles IN 

It is like trying to sleep in a well-hented oven 
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the old sow and her little ones, was already de- | Althongh you may long ta renounce the flesh and 
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sit in your bones, still we know that both flesh 
and clothes are absolutely necessary in order to 
protect the body from the hot air. 

How superlatively happy must those be who 
live in a cold climate! hat would I not give 
for a breath of cool air from the Adirondacks, or 
for a plunge into the surf ut Newport, or for a 
walk on the strand, or even for a distant glimpse 


of the sea? 
eae Ves res 
A CURIOUS HARVEST. 

An illustration of what sorts of meat some peo- 
ple can live on who do no work to earn better, 
or while others are dying of famine, is the follow- 
ing harvest scene among the Washoes, as de- 
scribed by the Truckee (Cal) Republican: 


The grasshoppers, ravenous, greedy and de- 
vouring, are a terrible pest to the farmer, the 
stock and dairy man, and to all those interested 
in seeing Mother Earth produce bountiful har- 
vests — but by the wandering Washoe Indians 
they are looked upon in a different light. In 
these countless millions of grasshoppers they see 
naught but food and provender, easily obtained 
and highly relished. 

‘The absence of Indians from town for the “last 
two months has been noticeable. They are reap- 
ing their harvest and laying in their supply of 

rovisions. Where the bopper flowishes in the 
largest numbers, gorged, fat and happy, they re- 
joice in the very profusion of plenty. 

In Sierra Valley and Martis Valley, their huts 
can be seen, and in and around them are congre- 
gated the warriors and squaws of the tribe, their 
sisters, cousins, and their aunts, all intent upon 
the accomplishment of the same grand result. 

As usual, the squaws do the work, while their 
noble lords loll upon the once greensward, smoke 
their pipes, and dreamily and !azily gaze upon 
the countless myriads of buzzing hoppers that fill 
the air and devour the vegetation. 

The squaws, carrying cone-shaped baskets of 
great capacity, scoop the grasshoppers with a fan- 
shaped implement into their baskets, and when 
loaded, carry the wriggling mass of insects to 
camp, and then prepare them for food. 

‘The grasshoppers killed, and subsequently : 
dried, are mixed with mashed pinenuts, or 
cracked wheat, and made into a kind of flour, 
which is afterward made into a bread most deli- 
cious to the palate of the Washoe. White visitors 
at the camp are always invited. in accordance 
with Indian hospitality, to partake of the com- 
pound, and great is the astonishment of poor Lo 
at the disgust expressed by the white man for this 
kind of food. 

———+or—____ 
DETERMINED. 

A century ago, the Scottish peasantry held 
their religious opinions with tenacity. They 
were not, however, as charitable as they were 
tenacious. A man unsound in the doctrines was 
looked upon with suspicion, while a skeptic was 
regarded as a sort of moral outlaw. A story told 
of David Hume, the infidel, illustrates this feel- 
ing in an amusing manner, 


There was a path which led across a swam 
near Edinburgh. One night Hume, while wend- 
ing his way over this path, fell into the awamp. 
Finding himself stuck in the mud, he called tos 
passing woman to help him ont. 

She went her way, apparently indifferent to his 
ery. The philosopher called again, earnestly and 
loudly. Turning back, she came nigh and asked 

im,— 

“Are na ye Hume, the atheist?” 

“Well, well, no matter,” replied Hume; “Chris- 
tian charity commands you to do good to every 
one.’ 

“Christian charity here, or Christian charity 
there,” answered the woman, “I'll do naething 
for you till ye turn a Christian yersel’. Ye mann 
Topeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, or, faith, 
I'll let ye grafel [lie] there an I fou’d ye!” 

The skeptical philosopher, really afraid for his 
life, rehearsed the prayer and the creed, and was 
then helped out of the mud by the woman, whose 
love for sound doctrine had made her uncharita- 
ble towards an erring man. 


Or 
THE PULSE. 

Commenting on the erroneous impressions 
about the regularity of the pulse, the New York 
Times says the common notion that its beatings 
are regular and uniform is wrong. It continues: 


Frequency varies with age. In the new-born 
infant the beatings are from 130 to 140 to the 
minute; in the second year from 100 to 115; from 
the seventh to the fourteenth year, from 80 to 90; 
from the fourteenth to the twenty-first year, from 
75 to 85; from the twenty-first to the sixtieth 
year, from 70 to 75. 

After that period the pulse is generally thonght 
to decline, but medical authorities differ radically 
on this point, having expressed the most contra- 
dictory opinions. 

Young persons are often found whose pulses 
are below 60, and there have been many in- 
stances of pulses habitually reaching 100, or not 
exceeding 40, without apparent disease. 

Sex, especially in adults, influences the pulse, 
which in women is from 10 to 14 beats to the 
minute more rapid than in men of the same age. 

Muscular exertion, even position, materially 
affects the pulse. Its average frequency in healthy 
men of twenty-seven is, when standing, 81; when 
sitting, 71; when lying, 66 per minute; in women 
or the same age, in the same positions, 91, 84 and 

In sleep the pulse is in general considerably 
slower than during wakefulness. 

In certain diseases—acute dropsy of the brain; 
for example—there may be 150, even 200 beats, 
in other kinds of disease, such as apoplexy and 
some organic affections of the heart, there may 
be no more than 20 to 30 to the minute. 

Thus, one of the commonest diagnostic signs is 
liable to deceive the most experienced practi- 


tioners. 
————+or—_____ 


THE Rev. Mr. A—— was more prominent in 
his day for the brilliancy of his imagination than 
the force of his logic. At one time he was 
preaching on “The Ministry of Angels,” and in 
the peroration he suddenly observed, “I hear a 
whisper!” The change of ‘tone startled the dea- 
con, who sat below, from_a drowsy_niood, and 
springing to his feet, he spoke:) (“‘D guess it is 


the hoys inthe gallery.” el 
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For the Companion. 


OUR HARVEST QUEEN. 
In and out, ‘mid the waving grain, 
Onr little lassie goes, 
Peering about to the right and left, 
To see where the corn-flower grows. 


The maize and the oats and the golden wheat 
Rise far above her head, 

But they gladly bend, to make a path 
For her dainty feet to tread. 





So on she goes with a nod and a smile, 
Through the fields of ripening maize, 

Where the corn-flowers lift their eyes of blue, 
And the scarlet poppies blaze. 


With her dimpled fingers she deftly weaves 
A wreath of the blue and red, 

And laughing merrily, places the crown 
On the top of her curly head. 

“Dear harvest queen" is the name we give 
To this wee lassie of ours, 

‘When she comes home, bringing her sheaves of 

wheat, 
And crowned with the blue corn-flowers! 
Se 
For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S MAGIC. 

When Johnny’s Cousin Ned came to make a 
visit, the two little boys looked at each other 
with shy smiles, for they were very glad to 
meet after having heard so much abort one an- 
other. Johnny was seven, and Ned a few months 
younger, Then Johnny said.— 

“Can you spell glorify?” 

“No; I don’t know how,”’ said Ned. 

“T can,” said Johnny; ‘‘g-l-o-r-i-f-y, glorify! 
Can you spell petrify ?” 

“No,” replied Ned, soberly: “I can’t spell 
such hard words as that. There aint any such 
words in my book.’” 

“T’'ve got a sled,” said Johnny, after a pause. 

“So have I,’’ answered Ned, brightening; ‘and 
T can stand up on my sled, and slide down hill on 
it standing up all the way! Can yon?” 

“No,” said Johnny; ‘I don't see how yon can 
do it.” 

“I’ve got skates,” Ned went on; “I got ‘em 
Christmas. Do you know how to skate?” 

“No,” said Johnny, meekly; “do you?” 

“Not—very—well,’”’ hesitated Ned: “I'm just 
learning. My skates are in our trunk.” 

There was a little panse; then Johnny asked.— 

“Can you do magic?” 

“No,” said Ned; “I don’t know what magic is. 

“{ do,’ said Johnny, cheerfully; “I'll show 
you some tricks after supper.” 

8o, in the evening when the table was cleared, 
Johnny said,— 

“Now, Ned, I'll go ont in the hall, and you 
whisper just ns softly as you can to my mamma 
which you like best, tea, coffee or lemonade, and 
when I come in I'll tell you which you said.” 

So Johnny went ont, and Ned whispered very 
softly in mamma’s ear. Then he called Johnny. 

“Lemonade!” said Johnny, the moment he was 
in the room. 

Ned was amazed. Next time he shut the door 
himself after Johnny went ont, and whispered 
still more softly. 

“Coffee!’’ cried Johnny, as he ran merrily in. 

Ned was puzzled. He tried it again and again, 
but Johnny always guessed the right thing. Ned 
did not notice that as Johnny's mamma sat swmil- 
ing by the table, with her hands lying in her lap, 











she sometimes extended one finger, sometimes 
two, sometimes three, and that Johnny always 
looked her way before he guessed. 

“Now,’’ said Johnny, “I'll go out again, Ned, 
and you can whisper to mamma the name of any- 
thing you think of, and when I come in I’ll tell it 
to you.” 

“Ho!"’ exclaimed Ned, ‘you can’t do it!” 

So Johnny went out, and Ned closed the door 
after him, and then very, very softly whispered in 
his Aunt Mary’s ear. Then he called Johnny. 

“Did Ned think of the clock?” asked mamma. 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Was it a picture?” 

“No.”" 

“A vase?” 

“No.” 

“The bookcase?” 

“No,”" 

“The pussy-cat?” 

“No.” 

“Skates?” 

“Yes, yes!’ cried Johnny: and Ned looked 
thoroughly bewildered. 

Again and again Johnny went out, and every 
time he cnme in he guessed just what Ned had 
thought of. But Ned did not notice that every 
time Johnny’s mamma asked the questions, she 
would name one thing after another, until at last 
she named something with four legs, and directly 
after that would come the word Ned had whis- 
pered to her. 

‘How do you do it, Johnny?” 
despair, 

“By magic!” replied Johnny, laughing; ‘“‘now 
I'l do more magic. Ned, I'll take you and 
double you up, and put you in a thimble!" 

So far Johnny had done everything he said he 
would, and Ned began to look a little anxious. 

Johnny made a great parade over finding a 
thimble, and setting it on the table to be ready. 
Then he made mysterious-marks on a bit of pa- 
per, and approaching Ned, said fiercely,— 

“Now I'll double you up, and put you in the 
thimble!”’ 

Ned went behind a chair, but Johnny only 
folded up the bit of paper and pushed it into the 
thimble, 

“T've done it!’ he cried, triumphantly. You 
see he had scribbled ‘“‘y-o-u'’ on the paper, and 
so he could double ‘yor’ up and do as he pleased 
with “‘you.’” 

Now came Johnny’s crowning feat. He took 
down a little round box his Cousin Ted had given 
him, and said, opening it, and holding it ont,— 

“This is a magic-box. You see it haa three 
balls in it?"’ 

Yes, Ned could see the three balls plainly. 
Johnny shut it, and then turning it once or twice 
in his hands, said,— 

“Ihave called three more balls into the box. 
Be ready to count when I open it.” 

He opened it, and there, sure enough, were sir 
balls, about as big as marbles, and all alike. He 
opened it again, and there were three balls, again 
and there were six. It was a pretty trick, and he 
never tired of it. I can explain it by a picture. 


he asked. in 





No. 1. Three loose balls that can roll about. 

No. 2. Half the box with three similar balls 
glued in. 

No. 3. The other half of the box. 

No. 4. The three loose balls and three glned 
balls together. 





So you see, by dexterously turning the box, 
Johnny, as he opened it, conld show in it either 
three or six balls. The half that he used as a 
cover, he held in such a way that Ned could not 
see into it. 

“That will do now,” said mamma; “‘it is bed- 
time, and you must put away your things.” 

“Why, where is my box?” exclaimed Johnny; 
“T laid it on the table, and now it is gone!” 

A sound of triumph behind a chair in a corner 
drew his attention to his little sister Nannie. He 
rashed at her, but she held her hands tight down 
in her lap. 

“Mamma,” he cried; “‘get my box! 
spoil it!” 

But the little three-year-old wanted her share 
of the fun. 

“Top!” she said, as they came to her; “I'll 
give it to him by magitch’’’ So mamma held 
the boys back to see what she would do. 

“Ladies and gemplemen!”’ she said, imitating 
the way Ted had spoken when he first showed 
Johnny the box; ‘‘Ladies and gemplemen, I will 
now give you iss box by magitch!"” 

Mamma applanded her little girl with kisxes, 


Nannie’ll 








Johnny took his box and put it away, and in 
twenty minutes more, the children were all fast 
asleep. Mary L. BOLLES BRANCH. 





For the Companion. 


THE PARIS DOLL. 
It was Wednesday, the children’s half-holiday, 
And Nellie and Bessie had come to play 
With Susie Snow, and their mamma said 
They might stay until alinost time for bed. 


Such a nice long afternoon! they thought, 
And so each child her treasures brought, 
Nellie her paint-box, Bessie her doll, 
With Saratoga trunk and all. 


For Bessie’s doll was a Paris belle, 
Having everything there is to sell 
For dollies to wear, and so you see 
Her trank must be with her, wherever she be. 
There were dresses of silk and dresses of lace, 
And commoner ones to suit their place; 
There were bonnets and hats to match the suits, 
And such cunning gloves and dainty boots. 
A real lace veil, such as ladies wear, 
And pretty gilt ornaments for the hair; 
And of course there must be a silk parasol 
To keep all the sun from this delicate doll. 
Now Susie's mamma was out for a ride, 
And when lonely Susie her little friends spied, 
She rushed to the gate with a welcoming shout, 
Then harried them in, and bustied about 
To get off their things, and then how they played! 
First they went to the attic, and there made a raid 
On mamzna’s long dresses, for yenrs laid away, 
Since all little girls, as you know. love to play 
‘That they are great ladies, and wearing a train 
Is almost as nice as a walk through the rain. 
Well, after the fun in the attic was done, 
Of course a new game must at once be begun. 
So next came “hide-and-seek,” and then “catch” thro’ 
the halls; 
And at last, tired out, they sat down with their dolls. 
Beasie opened her trunk, and took from their places 
A dress, hat to match, the gloves and the lacea, 
And in a few minutes, the fair “Emeline” 
‘Was held up to view, most enchantingly fine. 
“There! Isn't she sweet?” cried Bessie; “I guess 
Your doll hasn’t got such a lovely French dress, 
“Nor a silk parasol, nor real button-boots, 
Nor any nice gloves, just the shade of her suits.” 
“Well, what if she hasn’t? I guess I don’t care,” 
Cried Susie, quite vexed. ‘Mine's got lovely black 
hair, 
And just splendid black eyes, and I've heard people 
say 
That black eyes are nicer than blue, any day. 
And my dolly has got some real pretty suits, 
And mamma has made her some nice little boots.” 
“Your dolly's a ‘sight’! There now, Susie Snow; 
And mine’s a Freuch doll I'd jast have you to know!” 
Cried Bessie, quite angry, while walking away; 
And what would have happened, I’m sure I can’t say 
Tf nurse hadn’t chanced to be passing so near, 
That she quickly stepped in, the whole trouble to hear, 
Holding up in her arms, with the pride of a queen, 
As lovely a baby as ever was seen. 
“Oh! aint she a darling?” and quick as could be, 
The three little girls were beside nurse’s knee, 
Examining baby, with childlike surprise, 
From the fair, silken curls, and bright little eyes, 
To pink cheeks so soft, and red lips so sweet, 
The dear dimpled hands, and wee kicking feet. 
Bessie looked, for a minute, just ready to cry, 
Then said, with a queer little half-ssnothered sigh,— 
“Qh! if we only had a dear baby like this, 
At my mamma’s house just to love and to kiss!” 
That softened Sne’s heart, and she quickly drew near 
To whisper,—that nurse mightn’t anything hear,— 
“T guess that you hare got the prettiest doll, 
But my little sister's the nicest of all.” 
= 49 
For the Companion. 
A BIBLE DEFINITION. 

A friend of ours, who was one day hearing his 
little six-year-old Alice say her ‘‘detinitions,”’ 
asked her the meaning of ‘“Earthquake’’ and 
“Volcano.”” 

“I know, father; God tells ux in the Bible 
what they are.”” 

“Does He? Why, where, Allie?” 

“In the 104th Psalm, 32nd verse.”” 

Now turn to that passage and see if this little 
atudent of the Bible didn’t make a good answer. 
————+or-—__—__ 

A LITTLE CHILD’S FAITH. 

We have heard a pleasant story of a sweet little 
girl between three and four years of age. She 
was all ready to go to bed at night, when she 
came to her mother, who was washing her hands, 
and asked her to hear her say her prayer. 

“Yes, dear, ina minute, when I have finished 
washing my hands,”’ said her mother. 

“Jesus will have to wait a minute or two, won't 
He?” said the little girl. ‘‘No, I dess I will say 
it alone.” 

She began to repent her little prayer, and said 
a line or two, when she stopped, and said,— 

“IT dess you will have to wait a minute or two; 
for I've fordot.”” 

She spoke just as though she believed and felt 
that Jesus was right there, and heard what she 
said. 





Sg 

CHILDREN, if you make a promise, keep it. 
Nothing shows a person’s real character more 
than little things; and even if the breaking of 
your word would not lead to serious results to 
others, it will lead ton habit of neglect and care- 
leesness to yourrelf. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 
The savage stood behind a tree, 
And drew his trusty bow, 
And then, as far as you could see, 
He made my /Jirst to go. 


Although he aimed the missile well, 
It failed to hit the buck, 

But at a tall tree's foot it fell, 
And in my second stuck, 


The deer ran fast through glen and glade, 
Ita fears beyond control; 

Raffled, at last the savage nade 
Hix dinner of my whole. 1a. 


2. 
DIAMOND REMAINDER. 

Behead and curtail the words defined, and Jeave a 
word-diamond:— A floor covering; desires; feeding- 
boxes; gn unprincipled act; to nutter a lond sound. 

HW. Db, 





A well-known literary work. 
L. Goss. 





PUZZLE, 
eee 
eee 


3 . 

we 

see 

A reptile; a girl’s name; a bird; a short poem; 
one; a slender stick; a tree; sharp; withdrawal. 
The centrals reading downward name a flower. 


5. 
BROKEN WORD. 
CFill the blank with the same word divided.) 


I looked in the of the rock at “Snow Moun- 
tain,” and saw no ice, -—- — —— no snow, of which 
thew boast in midsummer. Aust Lois. 
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6. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
(Metals.) 
“Now like I brown; (O lovely brown thy hair,) 
“Only in brownness, beauty dwelleth there.” 
Drayton, 
—“Beanty auch as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun.”—Bryant. 


7. 
SQUARE WORD. 


My frst is often cansed by sin; 

My nezt you'll own your arm within; 

My third’ an adjective you'll know 

Where lies the thought we do not show; 
My sourth we never like to hear 

When asking gifts we hold most dear. RB. 


8. 
PICTURE TRANSPOSITION, 





A kind of thin silks. 





Conundrums. 


What men need watching? Those who never know 
what time it is. 

‘What is the difference between a committee and ao 
gun? One makes a report and is discharged; the 
other does not make a report until after it's dis. 
charged. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 











1,0—LI—o 2. Fortunatns.—1 Cer. 16: 17, 
HA] 8. 
ToaL—o Kings 19: 87. 
-AT—H x. 2: 18. 

B-AB-A Daniel 10: 12. 
Orpah.—Ruth 1: 14. 
Deborah.—Judges 14: 5. 

4 c 3. 1, Because it is frequently 
ag tolled (told). 
ac 2, When it is read (red), 
¢ 5. Strain, train, rain. 
hoo; Ain, in, n. 
APE Cheat, hent, eat, at, t. 

PPLE Stare, tare, are, re, e. 

EDL 6, Pelican— Panicle, 
c & Ropeep. 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 
Nothing is known of this disease as an epidemic be- 





fore the commencement of the present century. It 
has since invaded most countries outside of the trop- 
ica, and become naturalized in them. Its prevalence 
in the United States dates only from 1842. It ia some- 
times called “spotted fever.” 

The seat of it is the inner covering (pia mater) of 
the brain and spinal cord, which becomes intensely 
inflamed, and exudes fibrinous purulent matter. 

It is an infectious disense. The patient should be 
isolated, and everything used about him disinfected 
or burned. Still, the nature of the poison is not an- 
derstood, 

The attack may be mild, or terribly severe. In the 
latter case, death may occur in a few hours. In- 
deed, one before perfectly healthy may fall dying in 
the street. In all cases there are intense puins in the 
head and spinal column, aatiff neck,—in severe cases 
the head being drawn far back,—and more or less of 
stupor. 

Ita very commencement is in full force, with a 
violent chill, a raging headache, free vomiting when- 
ever the patient rises, and eruptions on the face, In 
severe cases there ure loss of consciousness, delirium, 
and convulsions. The surface of the body and the 
joints become so exceedingly sensitive that the slight- 
est touch or uiotion will extort cries of pain, even 
when the patient is unconscious. 

It is most prevalent inchildhood. Of four hundred 
and fifty-six cases, two hundred and fifty-seven were 
not over nine years of age, while one hundred and 
twenty-six of the remainder were not over nineteen 
years. 

The better classes suffer but little from it. Condi- 
tions favorable to its spread are insufficient nourish- 
ment, overcrowded, badly ventilated, unclean ground 
rooms, and foul air in general. 


eee & 
CONQUERING A BALKY HORSE. 

A writer in the Erangelist tells how he conquers a 
balky horse. His method is based on the philosophy 
that if a horse Las something to think of, he will for- 
get why he balked and become anxious to go ahead. 
The writer says: 


I would prepare myself with a good strap—I want 
no whip. Perhaps the horse has got a taste of that 
already, and still he fs maater. But some fine day 
when I’ was nt peace with myself and all around, 
would hitel iim to the buggy, turning his head to the 
village. 

He goes half the way very well indeed. Then he 
begingto consider he jms gone fur enough in that 
direction, and stops. [step down; he expects ine to 
use the whip. He is mistuken. Asa criminal I treat 
him on the silent system. 

I push him back a little out of the way. I show 
him the strap, putting it up to his nose. I go to the 
off side and buckle it to lis off fore leg, close up to 
the breast, throwing the other end over his shoulder; 
Ithen raise his neat foot and ix it with the hoo! 
nearly touching the belly. 
pp Thisdone, I say to hiim, «Now, old chap, you stand 

ere,”* 

I don’t smoke, so I take a paper from my pocket, 
and finding a place where I can sit down where he 
can see me, I begin to rend. 

‘This is something he did not bargain for, and the 
novelty of standing on three legs somewhat diverts 
his mind frou the cause that stopped him. 

I think this is the chief point to be gained, and the 
most humane. He now shows signs of n wish to go, 
but tlint does not suit at the time, as I have yet to 
look over “Jolin Caldignte.” 

‘When the strap is takeu off I show it to him, caress 
him a little, and we move on without irritation. The 
strap will now become a part of the harness for a 
month or two, till at Inst the sight of it will act asa 
talisman. 
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LEFT THEIR TRAIL. 

People of dirty habits leave thelr “mark,” and be- 
tray themselves as surely as do rats and swine. A 
reporter of the New York Herald quotes the follow- 
ing among the quaint sayings of the inventor Edison, 
in a recent conversation: 


“That Western country is a great country,” said 
Edison, hia face beaiing’as he thought of his recent 








vacation. “These scouts ont there are wonderful 
fellows. One of them tracked us on one occasion 
listance of eighty miles, and all that he had to 









him w: 
acco ju 
juice guide a man 

“It happened this w A cable despatch came for 
meat Rawlins, but I had gone out hunting with a 
party of thirteen, some of whom were old Western 
hanters. Word was eabled back that the message 
could not be delivered, as our whereabouts were mn 
known. Soon another message arrived to seud vata 
scout in h of us. 

“The scont travelled for three dave over the wildest 


tobacco juice.” 
ice! How in the world could tobacco 
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sort of country, with nothing to guide him but the 
trail of tobacco juice, which the hunters of our party, 
who were inveterate chewers, left behind. Once he 
lost the trail, and was for hours in doubt, but again 
he got it. Sharp fellows, those scouts." 
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WOMEN WHO NEVER “SMELL THE 
WIND.” 


An American lady, writing to the Boston Traveller 
from Damascus, after describing the life of the Syr- 
ian ladies, who ‘never go out of dvors,” and her in- 
terview with ‘Madame Mershaka,” says: 


Referring tu our free, untramwelled life, madame, 
putting her hands to her mouth several times, and 
throwing them out gracefully, said, “How happy we 
oust be to be able to smell the wind!” She did not 
doubt but that in the three days we had in 
Damascns, we had seen more than she had seen in all 
her life. 

‘According to the custom of her race, the women 
almost never go outside of their own doors. Having 
been inarried at fourteen, she is now, at twenty-three, 
the mother of tive or six children, and shut up with 
them within these walls, from one year’s end to 
another. We sympathized with her most heartily 
when she sighed over the dulness of the life it was 
their lot to lead. Not, however, nearly as hard for 
those who have known no better, as we know it would 
be for us, unless it became a necessity from ill health. 





—— 
ADVERTISING DEATHS. 
In Munich there is a curious custom, obedience to 


which fills a large portion of the newspapers. It is 
the advertising of deaths after the following style: 


It has pleased God the Almighty, in His inscrutable 

rovidence, to take away our innermost loved, best 

usband, futher, grandfather, uncle, brother-in-law, 
and cousin Herr —— —, dyer of cloth and silk, yes- 
terday night at eleven o'clock, after three weeks of 
severe suffering, having partaken of the holy sacra- 
ment in his sixty-sixth year, out of this earthly abode 
of calamity into a better peyond: 

Those who knew his good heart, his great honesty, 





aswell as his patience in suffering, will know how | 


justly to estimate our grief. 

‘This signed by the “leep-grieving” survivore—wid- 
ow, son, daughter, and duughter-in-law, in the name 
of the absent relations. After tho name of the son is 
written, “dyer in cloth and silk.” ‘The notice closes 
with an announcement of the funerul at the ceme- 














tery, and a service at the church the day after. It is 
common to engrave upon the monum the business 
as well as the title of the departed.— Saunterings. 


—_— +. 
THE GENERAL'S APOLOGY. 
It is the mark of a noble man that he is willing to 
confess his error and apologize for it, if it has injured 
another person: 


Of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson, it is related that 
one day in Utah, when his command was two dayw’ 
distant from a mailing station, he found that a cap- 
tain had returned to the camp forgetting to post a 
letter which the general had entrusted to him. But 
all the commander said wns, “I can imagine no ex- 
cuse for such carelessness, captain.” 

Not long after, the general himself discovered in a 
winter coat, which had been packed away, a letter 
which a long time before he liad received from the 
surgeon, with the request that he post it. He had 
taken it to the station, forgotten to post it, and it 
had remained in the pocket for six months. The 
conacientious general first apologized to the surgeon, 
and then he sent for the captain, and aaid,— 

“I beg your pardon for reproving you for an of- 
fence in which I myself set the exaiuple.” 


— 
A FATAL RED SHAWL. 


A negro woman residing near Lexington, Ky., 
illustrates the danger of wearing red in the presence 
of bullocks: 


While passing throagh a pasture near her home 
she attracted the attention of a herd of cattle, who 
seemed to be enraged at the sight of a red shawl 
which she was wenring. She became alarmed and 
started to run away, when the whole herd gave chase. 
After running a short distance she fell exhausted. 
Parties who witnessed the clase hurried to the res- 
cue of the woman, and even in time to prevent the 
cattle from running over her after she fell, but she 
died from the effects of her fright while being taken 
to her home. 





a 
IT’S COMING. 
The nervous mother of a bright little boy was 


alarmed lest he should take the whooping-cough, 
which prevailed in the neighborhood. 


She talked so much about it, and worried over it, 
that she had infected the child with her fears to such 
an extent that he would scarcely leave her side. One 
night after the little fellow had been put to bed and 
to sleep, a donkey waa driven past the house, and 
when just opposite, set up his he-haw. With a shriek 
the little fellow was out of bed, screaming at the top 
of his voice, “The whooping-cough is coming, 


marina; the Whooping-cough is coming.” 


a 
WHO SAW THE BULLET? 


The eloquent advocate seemed oblivious of the 
force of circumstantial evidence, for he said: 


“Gentlemen of the jury, you hev heern the witness 
swar he saw the prisoner raise his gun; you he 
heern him swar he saw the flash and heered the re- 

ort; you hev heern him swar he saw the dog fall 

lead ; yon hev heern him swar he dug the bullet out 
with his jackknife, and you hev seen the bullet pro- 
duced in court; but whar, gentlemen—whar, I ask 
you, is the man who saw that bullet hit that dog?” 


er eee 


SAVE YOUR TEA-LEAVES. 


Tea-leaves steeped, uot boiled, for half an hour in 
atin pan, and strained through a sieve, will give a 
Hquid useful to wash all varnished paint. lt re- 
moves spots, and gives a fresher, newer appearan 
than when soap and water are'used. For white 
paint, take up a sinall quantity of whiting on a damp 

iece of old white flannel, and rub over the surface 
lightly, and it will leave the paint remarkably bright 
and new. 
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“PuT not your trust in money, but put your money 
in trnst.”—O. W. Holmes. 


“You seem to cough with more difficulty than on 
esterday,” said a friend to Curran during 
ness. “Do I?” replied the witty lawyer. 
odd enongh. I’ve been practising all night.” 


Some time back a lady and her little daughter 
wera awaiting the commencement of the performance 
atacertain place of entertainment, when they were 
considerably startled by an old gentleman behind 
them violently blowing his nose. Great was the 





amusement of those sitting near on hearing the little | 


girl exclaim, ‘*Moo-cows, mamma—moo-cows!" 


SEVERAL men lately swam the Mississippi River | 


above New Orleans on a wager. 


‘A reporter on the 
race says, “None of the 


seemed to he putting forth 
much effort till it was discovered that an alligator 
had struck out from she a competitor 
-well, every man did his best to 
from carrying off the stakes.” 













eep the alligator 


nd then, | 


Burnett’s Kalliston allays all irritation caused by 
the bites of mosquitoes. (Communicated. 





Sour stomach, sick beadache and dizziness, Hop 
Bitters cures with a few doses. Communicated. 
aes 
It is delicious, 
every one says that has used WALTER BAKER & Co.'s 
Chocolate and Cocoa preparations. They have stood 
the test of a century, and have become articles of gen- 
eral consumption. Grocers everywhere keep these 
(Communicated. 
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New England Conservatory. Music 

Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 
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Better than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles Ina day than a horse 
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~ POND'S- 
PONDS TRACT. 


THE WONDERFUL OURATIVE. 


An Internal and External Remedy, to Re- 
Meve Pain, Remove Soreness, Hasten Heal- 
ing, Prevent and Subdue Inflammation, Quiet 
Nervousness, Arrest Internal and External 
Bleeding, &c. 

‘The many testimonials which are constantly 
being received of marvellous cues performed by 
this old and tried remedy, show that the esteem 
in which it has been held by all classes for the 
past thirty-seven years has not abated, 

The skill gained by experience in selecting the 
vegetable components, and in its manufacture, 
warrants the company in claiming for PON DS 
EXTRACT purity, strength and curitive prop- 
erties not attained by or found in any other rem- 
edy. 

‘While we do not claim Ponp’s ExTRAcT to be 
a Panacea, we maintain that for the many dis- 
eases to which it is adapted it is a cure beyond 
all question, and is a specific for all forms of 
Inflammation and Hemorrhages, 

Wherever INFLAMMATION oF PAIX xints It sn complete 
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will be disappointed. See you get the genuine, having our 
Trade-Murk wrapper on the Voltle, aid wane below in 
the glans. 

SOLD BY ALL PRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED OXLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


Our New Histery and Uses of Pond's Extract, and of 
our New Preparations, will be se..t free on application to 
18 Murray Street, New York. 
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J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


:| ker Send for Illustrated Catalogues 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen'l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
OG Send for Catalogue. 


The Union Under Flannel. 


PATENTED OCT. 27, 1868. 

The ever-increasing ponularity of this 
moat sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
HINES ne In making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass withont pure 
chasing a ret of these suits, und givin 
them a fair trinl, Ladies wh have tri 
them say nothing would meduce thew to 
return to wearing the old-fashioned 
and drawers. Their un verdi 
ou will 
xk tor th 
ines, sunid if mn 
there. send to us for price-list und eiren= 
lars, or refer for prices to onr advertise- 
in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th, 
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DRY CGOODS 
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ENGLAND. We are now offering our immense stock at 
retail, at prices lower than were ever anoted at wholesale 
before the war. These unparalleled bargains have 
crowded our immense stoves with custome tren =H nants 












































‘Western and Southern States to ti 
these the Greatest i severcfered in America. Send 
at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
description and price. 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


REAL GOOD WHITE SHIRTS 


FOR 50 CENTS. 


French yoke, linen shield-shaped bosoms. 
All ready to wash and wear, $6 per doz, 
$3 per % doz.. by express. “One or more 
Dy mail, postpaid, for 60 cents each. Post- 
age stumps tiken, Addiess 


NEWARK SHIRT CO., 
Send for circular. Newark, N.J. 











Premature loss of the hair. which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of Brr- 
NETT’s CocoaINe. No other Compound possesses the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit the various condi- 
tons of the human hair. Jt softens the hatr when harsh 
'and dry. It soothes the irritated scalp. It affords the 
richest lustre. It prevents the hair from falling off. It 
promotes tts healthy, vigorous growth. Itit not greasy nor 
sticky. It leaves no disagreeable odor. It kills dandruff. 

Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses and 
properties of our preparations, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON. 
A Lowest pricesever known 
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Rich, allavial soil covered the little green val- 
ley on the banks of Clear River. Gottlieb Lech- 
ler, a German emigrant, chanced to come upon it 
as he was traversing a lonely part of Ohio, iu 
search of work, or of a bit of land which might 
be bought with the few pieces of foreign gold 
coin that he carried in 
a emall leather bag in 
his bosom. 

Gottlieb knew a lit- 
tle English. He sought 
out the owner of the 
large tract where this 
little valley lay. The 
man was glad enough 
to sell a part of it, and 
soon the young and 
sturdy emigrant was 
the owner of the em- 
erald-turfed meadow, 
and the overshadow- 
ing belt of woodland. 

The very day the 
conveyance was made, 
and the purchase- 
money paid, Gottlieb 
started a letter across 
the sea, with instruc- 
tions for his young 
wife to come to his 
Ohio home. 

It was a long while 
that he had to wait 
for her, but the time 
was occupied by get- 
ting a part of his land 
under cultivation, and 
building 2 comforta- 
ble log-house, in 
which to receive the 
little frau when she 
should arrive. 

In two years from 
the time they were 
married in the gray 
old church on the 
banks of the far-away 
Moselle, they were 
working away as 
happy as a pair of 
young blackbirds on 
their Ohio clearing. 

When Maurice, their first baby, was a bright 
little fellow of ten months, a party of men with 
chains and surveying instruments and little red 
flags came through the woods near Gottlieb’s 
dwelling, laying out the line for a new railroad. 

By the time the twins, Frances and Frederica, 
were old enough to clap their hands at the un- 
usual bustle, there was a great steam-shovel 
clattering away in the hillside back of the house, 
and a pile-driver pounding down long pointed 
logs for the foundations of the piers of a bridge, 
which was to span Clear River. 

And long before the biack-haired Joseph was 
old enongh to creep about the green turf in front 
of the house, the railroad trains were running 
regularly every few hours, pleasantly relieving 
the monotonous life of the Lechlers, old and 

oung. The passenger-trains were real pano- 

‘amas, with real, living people from the great 
towns over the hills and plains, which the de- 
lighted children had never seen. 

It was not long before the train-hands began 
to take an interest in this isolated little log-house, 
with its bright flowers in the dooryard and gar- 
den, where four clean, fresh, handsome children 
seldom failed to salute them with swinging hats, 
handkerchiefs and hands as they passed. 

In that lonely region, the train was almost the 
only thing that gave any variety to the life of the 
cottagers, and its arrival, although it never 
stopped, was eagerly awaited. 

Sometimes, indeed, the engineer or one of the 
passengers would throw something out to the 
children,—an apple, a cake, a package of candy, 
or a newspaper,—which was always received with 
great delight. 

And it seemed to afford the train-hands almost 
eqnal pleasure, as every face was lighted up with 
smiles as the cars went rattling past. 

There was only one thing that gave Frau Gott- 
lieb any anxiety, and that was the fear that the 





tremely careful, and the whistle gave warning 
even before the engine was in sight. 

One day the “noon freight,” which always 
went slowly up the grade from the bridge, moved 
slower than usual. I think the engineer, John 
Chamberlain, sas in the secret. 





When the long heavy train was just against 
the house, Frank Caldwell, the jolly ‘‘tail-brake- 
man,” swung off a handled half-bushel basket, 
in which wasa fat, round, black-and-white, six- 
weeks-old, Newfoundland puppy. 

The basket went rolling off down the sandy 
slope, and the pup, recovering his equilibrium, 
waddled, full of delight, to the open-mouthed, 
wondering children, who had never seen a dog 
before. 

The train-men all lnughed and gesticulated, 
until the great puffing locomotive had drawn 
them around the curve and out of sight of the 
surprised little ones. 

After that, the puppy, which the children had 
named “Max,” always made one of the pleasant 
group that greeted the train-hands. 

Sometimes his shaggy, curly coat was stuck so 
full of flowers that he looked like an animated 
bouquet. Sometimes there would be a wreath 
about his neck. Often the children would make 
him walk on his hind legs, make bows, roll over, 
turn summersaults, dance, and go through a va- 
riety of antics which Gottlieb, the father, had 
taken pains to teach him. 

After a while the intelligent dog, when he 
heard a train rounding the curve, or crossing the 
bridge, would rush out, catch up a stick and run 
about the meadow with it, dive off the bluff into 
the river and swim te the opposite bank. 

Or, standing upright, he would dance and bow 
like a performing bear, while the engineer, fire- 
man, conductor, train-hands, and often the pas- 
sengers, bowed and langhed in genuine enjoy- 
ment of the whole pretty performance. 

By the time Max waz fnll-grown, a baby called 
Theresa had been born in the little white cot- 
tage, which had taken the place of the log-house, 
and when the warm, sunny days came again, it 
was this plump, yellow-haired midget that-was 
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would creep on her small hands and feet quite as 
fast as the other children could walk. 

One day, news came from over the sea—from 
the little old village on the Moselle—that very 
soon the Mother Lechler would come to live with 


her children in their Ohio home. 


Full of joy, Gottlieb drove to the nearest station 
on the railroad, and told the agent to look out 
for his mother when she arrived, and to send a 
messenger up the track to his bouse to let him 
know she was there. 

Grandmother was coming! and there was great 
excitement in the happy household of the honest 
and hard-working German emigrant, The chil- 
dren said, — 

“Perhaps she will come to-day, and we will go 
down to the meadow and gather flowers to trim 
Max, and to trim ourselves and the rooms.” 

And the smiling, expectant little mother said 
she should do this and that trivial thing to make 
the cottage brighter and more cheerful, for the 
grandmother would be very weary when she 
came. 

“We will leave baby Tissy by the door for 
mamma to look after while we go to the meadow 
for daisies,’ said Maurice. 

But the mother was so busy, she did not heed 
at all the little charge her first-born had given 
her. She heard the merry voices of her children 
down back of the cottage, and soon, as the whis- 
tle of the “‘three-o’clock express’ sounded, she 
saw the pretty group scamper towards the track, 

Instinctively going to the open doorway, she, 
a8 well ag the children, and the engineer, and the 
fireman, was horror-struck to see baby Tissy be- 
tween the long black rails, sitting in the sun- 
shine, scattering handful after handful of white 
glistening sand in her bright yellow hair. , 

Although the train had “slowed up,” as usual 
on approaching the bridge, it would be impossi- 
ble to stop the engine before it reached the child; 
but the engineer made the effort. The terrified 
mother could do nothing but lift up her pallid 
face to heaven, and pray for strength to bear 
what muat inevitably follow. 

But just then Max, with his ears thrown back, 
‘and his, plumy tail trailing on the grass, shot like 
adart from theother side of the track'where he 
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“That are door,” said he, “night as well be 
built up, only for all the beaux that go in to see 
Jairus’ daughter,—and’’—he added, with a rather 
bitter laugh which we felt classed him among 
them—‘‘they come ont quicker than they come 
in, most gineral! We've heerd tell that she’s 
never had an offer in her life, though it's well 
known she can have any onmarried man in the 
county.”” 

“Why don’t some of them offer themselves to 
her?” I asked. 

“Why, she don’t give’em a chance! And yet,” 
he added, “‘she never hurts nobody’s feelin’s by 
blabbin’ round that they wanted her and couldn't 
gether. Fact is, 'twixt the house and the dairy, 
and that old baby gran’ma’am that onght to be in 
a lunatic asylum, I reckon she thinks she’s got 
enough to do without gettin’ married.” 

He walked round to along side-porch, where a 
lovely old Indy ant, with her hands folded patient- 
ly in hor lap. 

We told our errand. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, as if glad to know the 
cause of our intrusion,—then added, ‘‘The head 
of this house is gone, and there’s too heavy a load 
how on young shoulders. She was only sixteen 
when she came home and took all this care. Sum- 
mer folks are pretty fussy abont their eating and 
"tending, and Jairus’ daughter might not?— 

“But we are nut of that kind, my friend,” said 
one ofthe party. ‘‘What satisfies the family will 
satisfy us."” 

“I'd like your company and your pity,” she said, 
looking up into the sweet face of the pale lady; 
“but Jairus’ daughter is out now,—gone to see a 
sick neighbor, and won't be back till" — 

“Oh yes, I will, grandma! I’m here now!" 
said a cheery voice, as a fine-looking girl of nine- 
teen, above the average height, in a gray calicoand 
stout shoes, stood before us. 

An ease of manner which would have sat well 
on a lady of society was toned down by the 
bright flush that suffused that face brimful of 
goodness and common-sense. 

The light-brown hair, neither “banged” nor 
“crimped.” but simply waved by Nature, was 
drawn loosely back, and coiled around the fine 
head. The gray eyes full of gentleness and love 
were fringed by long dark lashes. ng them a 
beautiful though peculiar expression. 

We were admiring ‘‘Jairns’ danghter,” when a 
shrill whistle reminded us that Mack and his 
horses were eager for their supper. 

“If you were perfectly sincere in what you said 
to grandma,” said the girl, “yon may remain. 
She’s very lonely when I'm busy.” And she 
smoothed the frill of the old Indy’s cxp, and pat- 
ted the white cheek very tenderly. Then step- 
ping to the porch she called out,— 

“Good evening, Mack! Bring in the trunks, 
plense.”” 

When together in our rooms we began to connt 
the cost of this sndden and rather vagne arrange- 
ment, and to wonder if the farmer and his men 
would come to the table in shirt-sleeves, redolent 
with barnyard odors. 

While we were spenking, the traditional horn 
sounded out with a clear, musical blast which re- 
echoed from the hills beyond. Looking ont we 
saw ‘‘Jairus’ daughter” dressed in a pale blue 
print, with her mouth at the horn, and her 
cheeks puffed out like two red apples, 

Then followed the merry langhter and whist- 
ling of the hay-makers, as they filed into a long 
shed to wash for tea. 

In less than an hour after that, a simple-looking 
woman, in blue factory gingham and cowhide 
shoes, tapped at our door, and without looking at 
us, said, as if repeating a lesson,— 

“Ladies, please walk down to tea.” 

We doubt if either of the three ‘‘taverns’”’ had 
such a table that night. Biscuit as light and 
as white as down; sponge-cake like gold beaten 
to a froth; trout from a neighboring pond; berries 
from the “near pasture,’ honey from the hives in 
sight of the window, and cream that hardly need- 
ed churning to make it butter. All these spread 
on a snowy cloth, and served on pure white china, 
—what could one ask more to tempt and satisfy 
the most capricious appetite? 

Jairns Knight was a great, stalwart, good-looking 
man tidily dressed in linen that shone like silver. 
He took his place at table as if he had a right 
there, and served with # lavishness that showed 
how little account he made of “summer folks’ " 
money. 

Grandma sat at a little side-table of her own, 
which was fully spread, and waited on by the 
queer-looking maid, as was also our own table. 

“Chis,” our young hostess snid with a smile, 
“is because grandma is such an aristocrat that 
she will not sit at table with common folks. It 
was part of the bargain when we coaxed her 
here,” she added. ‘She had sat at her own little 
table so long, with Prissy to serve her, that she 
thought she couldn't be happy with strange dishes 
and a strange girl. She'll show you her cups and 
saucers by-and-by, and all her other nice things. 
washed that china after tea for forty 
nd there’s not a piece missing!”’ 

Prissy colored a little, and smiled a very wood- 
en smile, ay we glanced at the gold and purple 
dishes before her aged mistress. 

There was still a vacant chair at table. 
was it? 
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Very soon the door opened, and in walked a | loves the very soil. He feels as if he were creat- 


tl, homely young man, in the regulation grey 


linen, varied by a white vest, over which hung 
a gold watch-chain, 

In face and figure he was the benu-ideal of a 
Brother Jonathan. But his homeline-s and awk- 
wardness vanished when, on being introduced to 
us as “ladies from Boston,”’ he smiled and said,— 

“We are always glad to see any one from 
Boston,”” 

We settled the question of his sonship at once. 

Night at the farm seemed heavy-laden with 
sleep, and day with calm and satisfying pleasures, 
Everything was always in order, and everything 
on time, 

And yet the machinery that ran the large es- 
tablishment was entirely out of sight. The young 
mistress was always the picture of neatness. She 
always had leisure to ride or walk, or read or 
sew with us, when grandma was willing to spare 
her. 

She and Prissy and a great overgrown boy 
named Bob seemed to be all the workers within 
doors; but an army could not have done the work 
better. 

Next day, after discussing the mystery among 
ourselves without solving it, I ventured to ask 
who made the butter, and did other things that 
Prissy could not do, and who it was we heard 
singing long before we rose, and long after we 
were in bed, 

She replied, ‘I do the nicer parts of the work,” 
and she added, with a nervous laugh, although 
tears came into her eyes, “If you ever hear any 
strange noises in the house at unearthly hours, 
you may know the mistress of the house is mak- 














ing them, and feel easy. 

“Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, dear 
child,” said our pale friend. “Bunt you have a 
tender father and brother. J am all alone in the 
world.” 

“I have no brother,”’ said “Jairus’ daughter” 
in surprise. 

“Who is that great, noble fellow who carries on 
the farm?” 

“Oh, that is Ezek. Father took him when he 
was a child from——but this won’t do for me. I 
must run to Prissy,”’ and off she flew. 

That night when all was quiet, and my friends 
were sleeping, a low, sweet strain of music came 
from the room at the end of the hall which I knew 
to be hers. 

I went ont softly, tapped at the door and opened 
it. There sat my heroine in her night-dress, with 
her fine hair hanging over her shoulders. She 
was singing and rocking a cradle almost as large 
as a piano, in which lay grandina, like a full- 
grown infaait 

“Oh now,” she cried, ‘you've caught us play- 
ing baby! When dear grandma is nervous and 
can't sleep I rock her and sing to her. and then 
she’s all right. See what a good son-in-law father 
is,—he had this big cradle made to please her.’” 

The oddities we had seen at table were now ex- 
plained, and as the days went on we saw how 
great a burden this imbecile woman was to 
“Jairus’ daughter.” 

One day soon after this I was sitting undera 
broad elm with the young girl, shelling peas for 
dinner. I suddenly broke the silence by saying, 
“My child, you have great anxieties; can Ido 
anything to relieve you?” 

“Yes,” she replied promptly: ‘“youcan give me 
8 mother's advice, and help me to follow it. Tam 
so weak!” 

“We have looked on you as a model of womanly 
strength,” I said. 

“Oh, what a hypocrite I'm getting to be! I'm 
called the happiest, and bravest, and proudest gir! 
in L—, and you see what Iam! I've promised 
to marry the best and noblest fellow in thin wide 
world, and my bright little home is all ready for 
me; but how can I leave here? I'm afraid I shall 
grow weary, and cross, and undutiful, and 
wicked. 

“Why, we heard you were the scornful beanty 
of L—, waiting for a lord or somebody very 
grand. Who is the fortunate man?” 

“It is Ezek, and you don’t know how good, 
and noble, and kind he is!’ 

“Yex, he is growing in our esteem every day. 
He is a gentleman.” 

“Yes, he is; but what shall I do? I cannot 
leave here withont being most undutiful. I’ve 
halfa mind totell him to get another mistress for 
his home, and yet that would break my heart. 

“Father would lease this farm and go with us, 
but two yokes of oxen could not draw grandma 
there; and Prissy was brought here only by a 
threat of the poorhouse. She has no home, and 
wouldn't go. 

“T had a thoroughly competent woman who 
had lived with my mother, but she went when 
Prissy came. No one else can live with her, and 
grandma won't live without her. Bob is the only 
one who can manage her. She struck him when 
she first came, and called him ‘panper-boy.’ He 
canght her and boxed her ears well, since which 
she always addresses him as ‘sir.’ She’s an aw- 
ful torment, and between her and grandma. and 
T may almost say Ezek, I'm half wild. What 
would you do?” 

“Marry Ezek, and stay at home and bless every- 
body.’”” 

“Oh, but Ezek’s heart is set on his own little 
farm, and on working it scientifically. When a 

| young farmer takes land and works it up. he 








ing a little world for himsclf.”” 
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“No doubt; but he must sacrifice to duty, as 
wellas you. Do the work that heaven has laid 
out for you here, and all will come out right."” 

The day before we left the farm we had a 
quiet little wedding in the great parlor, into which 
the village beaux had so rarely peeped. This 
match had been so entirely out of the question 
that it had not even tempted the village gossips. 

The sweet girl who had won a place in our 
hearts looked beautiful enough for a prince’s 
bride, arrayed in her soft muslin and white 
flowers. We blessed her in our hearts a thou- 
sand times. 

When poor Mack got us and our trunks fairly 
on the road next day, he stopped bis horses, 
turned and looked in through his little window, 
and said,— 

“Well, well, women folks are past findin’ out, 
but ‘Jairus’ daughter’ is a sensible girl, and de- 
serves the best man in town. I hope she has got 
him. Get up there, Dick and Dobbin!” 

peg 
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‘The orchard and the 
‘The lawns and gure 

The winds my tax-vollectors are: 
‘They bring me tithes divine,— 

Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free. 

And, nore magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 

A gilmpee of blue immensity, 
A little strip of sea. 


Here sit I asa little child; 
The threshold of God's door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase. 
‘Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome, 

bow my Ih fore. 

The universe, O God ! in home, 
In height or devth, to me; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
Content am I to be, 

Glad when ix opened to my need 
Some sea-like glimpse of thee. 
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For the Companion. 
ALMOST A CRIME. 

Thad spent all my allowance, and there lay 
Sam Dent's letter before me, full of interest, from 
the first line till “Yours till death” at the bottom 
of the fourth page. Sam was ny cousin. 

“What a shame it don’t go through Danville,— 
it was the circus, and Sam was telling me about 
it—“such a show you never saw in all yout life. 
Seven elephants, all dressed in cloth of gold! Ti- 
gers, lions, camels, spotted zebras, and all that 
sort of thing,—chariot races. processions a mile 
long. Try for a holiday, Tom, and come over. 
I'll meet you any time next week, and Uncle John 
won't care. ‘Tell him it’s not 8 common circus, 
but a hippodrome. You always have a little 
money on hand. Your fare will only be two 
dollars. If you don’t happen to have more than 
that, I'll pay your way in. 

“TI tell you it's a sight in a lifetime. 
never see it again. Why, the tent takes acres, 
and the music ix just splendid! And then the 
horses, and little Master Antoine, only eight 
years old, just xs quick and funny as a monkey! 
And the elephants do all sorts of tricks, 

“I wish you lived in the city. You'd have no 
end of fun, How doyou manage to exist in that 
sandy little town? I don’t see.’” 

T arose from the reading of that letter with my 
imagination on fire. Go I must to Burnett, go I 
would! But how should Ido it? I hada week in 
which to consider, but by the end of that week it 
would be gone, ‘the most splendid show in the 
world!”” 

Iturned my pockets inside out. Not a penny 
was to befonnd there. It was no use to apply tomy 
father or to mother. They guve me all they 
could afford every month,—it had been the rule 
of their lives,—and I was never to apply to them 
for a penny. 

Now what was to be done? With my imagina- 
tion inflamed, I sat down to consider. Money 
must be had, even if I sold something of value to 
obtain it. But I could think of nothing I could 
do or sell. 

Mother was busy with her Saturday’s baking. 
I went up stairs to her room and examined every 
place where it was likely there might be money. 
At last I found in one of the old chest-drawers— 
ah, that old mahogany chest with brass handles, 
shall I ever forget it?—a little red porte-monnaie, 
1 opened it. There lay five one-dollar notes. 
For some time I stood looking at them. “THou 
SHALT NOT 8TFAL!’ It seemed as if a voice 
sounded these words through my heart. 

All my life seemed to pass before me as I stood 
there, my eyes fixed, as if fascinated, upon the 
porte-monnaie,—my mother’s teachings, my fa- 
ther’s warnings; and yet, strangely enough, I 
kept the porte-monnaie in my hand. 

It would take two dollars to go to the city, two 
to return, and one dollar might be sufficient to 
pay my way into the circus. I could not bear 
the idea of having my cousin pay for me, for I 
was prond enongh to respect appearances, though 
it seems I was not prond enough to do right. 

It ended in my taking the money and putting 
back the porte-monnaie. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, I felt much more easy in my mind than I 
had dreaded. 

The deed done I felt in a measure relieved. I 
believe for a time rather exulted in it. I looked 
upon the act ag a smart business transaction—as 
borrowed money, in fact, which after a time I 
could replace.—a feeling which has cost many a 
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man both his character and his life. 


My mother seldom used money, The dills 
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had probably been there for a long time. It 
might be weeks befure she would miss them. 

1 went down stairs and found some hot cookies 
on a plate, put aside for my special cating. 
Mother was still busy and very heated. Betty, 
the old servant, was setting the table. 

“You better take Bob and go down to the 
depot for your father,’ said my mother; “he 
said he should be home by the six-forty train, 
and it’s just fifteen minutes of seven.”” 

“Why, I didn’t know father had gone to the 
city!’ I said. 

“He went to pay a note, while you were up ip 
the ten-acre lot. He didn’t care about going. I 
don’t know,” she added, her face taking on a 
look of perplexity, ‘‘but we shall have to sell 
some land, There’s a little trouble about « 
mortgage.” 

“I wish we could sell it all and go and live in 
the city,” I said. 

Then I went out and harnessed Bob, and drove 
down to the depot. All this time I had not ex- 
perienced any particular uneasiness on account 
of the money I had taken. 

Whether I had an intuitive feeling that I had 
not yet appropriated it—that I could still at any 
moment replace it in the porte-monnaie; or 
whether I wi deficient in my moral perceptions, 
I did not stop to inquire. I met my father, 
who was very busy talking to an old friend. 

“Ah, Tom,” he said; “I was wishing you would 
meet me;”’ and he invited cur neighbor to get in- 
to the wagon beside him. 

When we were just sitting down to tea, mother 
spied somebody coming up the yard. 

“There!” she said. “I’m so glad I asked you 
this morning, husband, for that five dollars, for 
I don't suppose you brought any money home?” 

“Not a cent,” said father, sitting down. 

“The poor man needs it,’’ mother went on, 
pouring ont the tea, ‘‘and Betty says he finds it 
hard work getting along with a sick wife to sup- 
port. But dear me, I'm so tired, I don’t feel like 
going up stairs,”” 

“Where ix it, mother?’ I asked, looking up, 
and realizing that my face was getting very red. 
“Let me get it for you.”” 

I waited to hear her answer, the five bills lying 
snugly meanwhile in a pocket-book pretty near 
my heart. 

“In my porte-munnaie, Tom, in the second 
drawer of grandmother's chest. I put them there 
this morning.’’ 

Leaving the table, I went to the door, where 
old Tony, lame ‘ony, we called him, stood wait- 
ing. 

“Pll bring you the money,” I said, as I turned 
away, and all the time I was saying, “Shall 1?” 

I went slowly up stairs debating the matter in 
wy mind. Should I say the money was gone, 
and leave my mother to think that old Betty had 
taken it when she made the beds? 

I stood on the top stair, with the money in my 
hand, at least five minutes, calmly considering 
what I should do. Then I slowly wheeled about 
and went as calmly down stairs. Mother stood at 
the door looking up, 

“IT began to be afraid you couldn't find it, 
Tom,” she said, a little anxiously. Not till that 
moment did I make up my mind. 

“Oh yes,” I said, as carelessly as I could, and 
held ont the bills. As I handed them to her our 
eyes met, and for one awful moment I felt as if 
she had read my intention, and knew what had 
been going on in my heart. 

Then I knew the meaning of the word remorse, 
and I went in to supper the guiltiest wretch in 
Christendom, for I felt I had been saved from 
myself by the merest accident. 

It seemed so strange to me that before I had 
restored the money, I had felt so careless of con- 
sequences, and that now I should be’ so over- 
whelmed when I only thought of my intention. 

Mother paid the man, and came.in. She began 
talking about him, his gratitude, how he had to 
pay for medicines, and found it terribly up-hill 
work to support his helpless family; and still IT 
did not dare to look at her, so singularly was 1 
impressed with the feeling that she knew all 
about my temptation, 

“IT went over to my old friend Anderson’ 
waid my father, ‘‘and found that Joe had gone int 
a new specuiation.”? Joe was Anderson's brother, 

“What's that?” asked mother. 

“He's gone into the cirens business, only he 
calls it by the more elegant name of hippodrome, 
and as the show ix something different from any- 
thing of the kind that has ever been seen before, 
it is drawing great crowds. Anderson gave mes 
couple of tickets, and as I must go to Burnett 
next week to finish my business, I thiuk I’ll take 
Tom and give hima treat for once. What say, 
Tom?” 

I wanted to speak, but something made me 
feel so choked that it was impossible. However, 
father kept on,— 

“Tom has been a pretty good boy this fall, and 
it is hard to be tied toa country town, when one is 
just the age to wish to see all sorts of nice 
things.”” 

By this time my participation in the crime I had 
meditated not so very long ago, seemed to me 
simply horrible. I felt the veriest guiltiest w retch 
that had ever been blessed by so kind a father. 

If my mother“had not called for that money, 
and Thad gone throughy that same(experience st 
the Rapper-table with the Lilly inSmy pocket, J 
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hardly kuow what would have happened, I 
should have felt so unutterably mean. 

Well, I went to the hippodrome and enjoyed it, 
but it was months before I recovered from the 
feeling that my mother knew all about it. And 
I never could bring inyself to confess until now. 
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OSTRICH HUNTING. 


Apparently, there is no connection, save that 
of a common humanity, between the elegantly- 
dressed belle of London society and the lonely 
fur-robed man who, accompanied by a pack of 
dogs, gallops over the plains of Patagonia. But 
the ostrich plume which flutters above her head 
connects her with that hunter of the pampas. 

Over those plains, extending for hundreds of 
miles, the ostrich roams in immense numbers, He 
is much smaller than his African cousin, and pin- 
nated with less valuable feathers. Nevertheless, 
aided by the wild pampa life, he attracts scores of 
hunters who find in his pursuit gratification to 
their vagabond instincts and the means of satis- 
fying their simple wants 

The hunter's outfit consists of ten or twelve 
hardy horses, five or six mongrel greyhounds, a 
lasso, a pair of bolas, a knife, and a long steel. 

Besides these, and the necessary horse accoutre- 
ments, he carries a small stock of rice, biscuit, fa- 
rina and sugar, a little spirits, and much mate, an 
herb which furnishes him with a cheering cup of 
tea. 

The capa, a long robe of guenaco furs, is his 
cloak by day, for the winds are cold and searching, 
and his bed at night. If luxurious in his habits, 
he also carries a small tent. But usually a thick 
brush sheltershim, This may become, if game is 
abundant in the vicinity, his headquarters for 
months, for he is indifferent to time. His larder 
is supplied with fresh meat by the flesh of the 
guanaco and the ostrich, in whose nest he finds 
eggs wherewith to make a dozen palatable dishes. 

The gnanaco has been well described as an ani- 
mal with the head of a camel, the body of a deer, 
the wool of « sheep, and the neigh of a horse, 
With the hide the hunter makes his lasso, reins, 
bolas, and shoes. 

His horses are hardy, sturdy, and as tame as 
cats, except in one respect,—they don’t like to be 
caught. At night they graze around the bush- 
camp, and in the morning the hunter lassoes the 
two or three who are to carry the packs for the 
day's march. 

As soon as a horse sees that he has been singled 
out from the herd for capture, he does his best to 
avoid the flying noose. But the moment he feels 
the lasso fall around his neck, he stops short in 
his gallop and allows himself to be bridled. When 
the bit is once in his mouth the lasso is removed. 
and he will stand for honrs in the same spot, with- 
ont attempting even to graze. 

With the bolas, or balls, the hunter secures his 
game. They are of two kinds. One kind used 
for ostrich hunting is of the round stones or pieces 
of lead, covered with leather and joined by a 
thong of from six to eight feet long. The other, 
used to capture the guanaco, is formed of three 
balls, united by thongs to a common centre. 

Much skill is required to throw the bolas so as 
to bring down the game. Swinging them around 
his head, until the requisite pitch of velocity is 
gained, the hunter, his horse going at full speed, 
hurls the balls at the swiftly-flying ostrich or 
guanaco, The instant they touch any part of the 
body they twist themselves round and round. The 
speed ix hampered, and the bird, or animal, falls 
an easy prey to the hunter. 

A traveller in Patagonia says that he has fre- 
quently seen a hunter throw the bolas at some re- 
fractory colt, going at full gallop. 

So true was the aim that the balls would curl 
themselves about his hind legs, aud effectually 
stop him, without doing him the least harm. 

When throwing at an ostrich the hunter aims 
for the neck, that the balls may entangle its lege. 
The ostrich is a cunning bird, aud when pursued 
by the dogs, asa trick of “doubling.” As soon 
as the pack is near it, the bird suddenly darts 
sideways, and before the dogs can check their 
speed so as to turn and follow, the shrewd bird is 
a long ways off. 

Often at the approach of danger the ostrich 
crouches flat on the ground, with its neck stretched 
out under the grass. In that position it will re- 
main motionless till the dogs have passed. When 
the wind blows against the scent, the stratagem 
is successful. But should the dogs find the hid- 
ing bird, it lies still, as if bewildered by its fail- 
ure, and makes no attempt to escape. 

The traveller referred to once had a pampa 
dinner cooked by an ostrich hunter. The bill of 
fare was as follows: soup, rice and ostrich meat 
broiled ostrich wings, ostrich steak, cold guanaco 
head, roast ostrich gizzard, ostrich eggs roasted 
before the fire, custard of ostrich eggs flavored 
with gin. 








———+or—___ 


OVER THE FALLS.—One of the episodes of Niaga- 
ra’s early local history is “the deer that shot the 
Falls" (went over the cataract alive). The story is 
often told to visitors, and the Niagara Falls Gazette 
prints it as follows from the lips of an aged man 
who remembers the occurrence: 

“About the year 1820 to 1830 there lived on the 
‘Saunder’s Settlement Road,’ about four miles froin 
the Falls, family by the name of Straw, who had 
captured, in the then dense forest of the neighbor- 
hooda young fawn, which was domesticated, and 
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became so much attached to its captors that it would 
follow the children -into the house, and play with 
them like a dog. In time it became so much attached 
to the team and its driver that it would follow wher- 
ever they went. 

“One day, a grist was taken to the mill at the Fall 
to be ground, and the deer, as usual, followed to keep 
company. As the mill was approached, a hound gave 
the deer chase, which for safety leaped the raceway, 
and songht an asylum below the mill, but was in- 
stantly swept by the rushing waters down and over 
the American Falls. 

“Soon it was discovered below by some persons 
who had watched the cruel chase, and was seen to 
swim ashore at the Ferry Landing, and it actually 
climbed out upon the rocks, where, from some in- 
jary it had received from the fall, or from fright, it 
soon perished.” 


————_+e+—____- 


GOD'S SPIRIT. 


God’s Spirit falls on me like dewdrops on a rose, 
if I but like a rose my heart to Hin unclose. 


God dwelleth in a light far ont of human ken; 
Become thyrelf that light, and thon shalt see Him then. 


Wty shouldst thou cry for driuk? The fountain is in thee. 
Which, so thou stopp‘st it not, will flow eternally, 
—The “ Cherubie ‘Bilgrim.” 


+o 
For the Companion. 


TWO DANGEROUS EXPERIMENTS. 

We have all heard of the stern old Puritan who, 
enraged by the toothache, tied one end of a good 
hempen line to the tooth, the other to a beech-plug, 
and having loaded the latter into his match-lock, fired 
off both plug and tooth. 

I once witnessed a somewhat near approach to this 
determined cure for toothache. It was in a logging 
camp on the northern border, where I, a youngster 
of nineteen, was acting as cook. 

If ever the toothache attacks a poor fellow at a dis- 
advantage, it is when he is deep in the wilderness, 
forty miles from any settlement. 

Lumbermen always dread the toothache. It most 
frequently comes on after a month or six weeks’ use 
of salted food, just when the deep snows have fairly 
blockaded the camp. 

Ina gang of from twenty to thirty men, some will 
almost always, at about this time, be troubled with 
toothache, particularly at night after being in the 


cold air all day. Of course the pain has to be borne, . 


and generally is, in sullen silence. 

But sometimes—as everybody knows—thore comes 
a toothache that can't be borne; and such a tooth- 
ache was poor Jase McCaverick’s, in the winter of 
1873. 

Jase began to complain one Sunday night, just asa 
raw, chilly storm was setting in. Such teeth as he 
had, too! It did not seem as if such great firm grind- 
ers could ever ache. 

Monday and Tuesday the pain grew worse. Not a 
wink of sleep could he get; but being a man of iron 
will, he did not leave off work till Friday afternoon, 
when he came into the camp and sat down on the 
“‘Deacon’s seat,” with his hands to his face. 

His countenance was haggard, and his eyes louked 
dull and Hifeless. The foreman, whose name was 
Robert Andros, had come in with bim. 

“Rob,” said the suffering giant to the foreman, 
“I wish you'd take tham air ox-pinchers of yourn and 
see if ye can't haal the old thing out.” 

A pair of ox-pinchers is a terribly rude instrament 
for dentistry. But as nothing better could be done, 
Andros got the pinchers and went at the tooth. 

Indeed, such a pair of pinchers could hardly have 
been got into a smal) mouth; but Jase’s mouth was a. 
big one, corresponding with the rest of his body. 

After some preliminary munceuvring, the tooth 
was gripped and the struggle began,—gently at first, 
—more energetically, as pull after pull failed to start 
the recusant grinder. 

Andros was a large, muscular man, and soon got 
on his mettle. He actunlly pniled and yanked Jase 
half over the shanty. In the tussle they broke the 
table-leg and knocked down all my tin-ware. Evi- 
dently there wasn’t room inside the hut for so ener- 
getic an operation. So they went out doors—Andros 
hot and excited, Jase pale but decided. Hesatdown 
onastamp. Andros got another hold, and the tussle 
recommenced. Jase was sometimes on his knees, 


sometimes on his back, Andros yerking with all hia | 


might. Possibly he might have got it out, had the 
pinchers held on well; but they continanlly slipped. 
At length, slipping off suddenly, they caught Jase's 
tongue, pinching it excruciatingly. Jase got up with 
a horrible grimace. 

“Rob,” said he, holding on to his jaw, “ef you'll 
say squar’, I will.” 

“Agreed,” said Andros, panting. “Might as well 
try to han! one o’ tham spruce stumps out o’ the 
frozen ground.” 

The tooth, seemingly enraged by this rude attack, 
resumed aching with terrific “jumps.” Hitherto the 
pain had been severe, but steady. 

Jase lay in the bunk; but when those agonizing 
“jumps”? came, he would leap to his feet and rash 
frantically about, smiting his face with his fist. He 
was in this condition when the men came in from 
work at dusk. 

‘There was in the company an old Province logger, 
named Remmick. After supper, I heard this old fel- 
low anying something about fisli-lines nnd the grind- 
stone in a low tone to two of the French boys. 

“Jase,” said Remmick,a few minutes after, “I'll 
tuk thet air tewth out fer ye, ef ye say so.” 

Remmick and Andros were by no means on good 
terms. Jase glowered at Remmick awhile, then 
said,— 

“Haul it out, ole man, ef ye can; an’ ef ye kill me, 
so much the better.” 

“Wall, [ kan tak it out; about the other part—that 
T can't say,” rejoined the old woodsman. 

He then produced a strong fish-line, made either of 
linen or silk. Jase Ixid his head down, and with the 
back of his knife-blade, Remmick succeeded in work- 
ing three nooses round the tooth. Then he twisted 
the lines into one still stronger cord. 

The old man next drew one end of the mess-table 
up to the camp-oor, and told Jase that he wanted 
him to He down flat on his back on the table, with his 





head up against the door. 


Jase was in no mood to be curious; he flung him- 
self on the table, threw back his head and shut his 
eyes. 

Remmick then took hold of the line, gently and 
unobserved by Jase, and threw the end of it up over 
the top of the door., 

Meantime, the two French boys bad slipped out- 
side, where a new grindstone for the axes, which had 
never been hung, stood against the shanty. The 
stone weighed about two hundred pounds. The two 
boys set a saw-horse close to the door, and taking the 
grindstone between them, stood on the horse. 

‘When the end of the line came over the door, they 
tied it to the grindstone, through the hole in the 
centre. 

Remmick had his left hand on Jase’s forehead. 
“Steady, Jase,” said he; “I'm going to pull it—now!”" 
and he threw his whole weight on Jase's head. 

Atthe word now, the two boys outside promptly 
dropped the grindstone,—and out flew that tooth and 
flipped over the top of the door! 

Jase, suddenly made aware of some Titanic and 
superhuman process, leaped to his feet and glared 
around. 

But the tooth was out, and after awhile Jase calmed 
down and felt better; but it was a very dangerous 
experiment, and it's a wonder the jaw was not broken. 

Occasionally it happens that the foreman of a gang 
Is thoughtfal enongh to takea “turnkey” or a conven- 
fent pair of nippers into the woods with him for the 
purpose of pulling teeth, not only those of the men, 
but those of the oxen as well. 

For indeed, the teeth of the cattle often get so sore 
the animals cannot eat, and no doubt ache severely. 
Aman of nerve.and good judgment can generally 
pull both human and bovine teeth without much dif- 
ficulty. 

Now and then, however, as all dentists know, 
there is a man with a regular gorilln’s jaw, at the 
bottom of which the teeth appear to be clinched and 
rivoted, as if putin by Natare for immortal life. 

Now those who are thus favored are in danger of 
ruining their teeth by silly feats, like that of taking 
up a barrel of pork by the chimes with them, or chew- 
ing up glass tumblers; and when such teeth do ache, 
the possessors are usunlly made to feel the full pen- 
alty of abusing a great blessing. 

Such a man was Ceeph Turtlotte, a French Cana- 
dian, who worked in a logging party that I cooked for 
on Moose River. He was no more than five feet and 
four inches tall, but weighed a hundred and ninety 
pounds. The substance of the fellow was not fat, it 
was mainly pure brawn. He was a perfect Northern 
mandrel, in chest, neck and head, with the massive 
protruding jaw of n Pongo; teeth double all round, 
—aolid ivory. Why, he used to any he could crack 
the thigh-bone of a beef-ox with those teeth! 

Ceeph was one of 
the pork-barrel lift- 
ers. He would climb 
up A rope twenty feet 
from the ground, 
then take it in his 
teeth, let go with his 
hands, and hang 
there and swing. And 
he would also take 
the poll of an axe be- 
twixt his teeth, and 
make a visible dint in 
the iron. 

He kept up this 
foolish practice till 
the age of thirty-five, 
and then he was one 
evening much aston- 
ighed by an attack of 
toothache—the first 
he had ever felt. The 
day of reckoning had 
come! 

The man was quite 
unused to bearing 
pain, and it broke his 
courage down aston- 
ishingly. There was 
asettlement where a 
physician lived only 
thirteen miles below, 
and after three days of excruciating agony, Ceeph 
went down there to have the tooth out. 

He found the doctor, and they had a pretty lively 
time together, it was said. After a good deal of 
twisting and yanking, the doctor got out of breath 
and ont of temper, and told Ceeph to go and be 
hanged! he couldn’t get his tooth out. 7 

The man of medicine further expressed it as his 
opinion that nothing less than a can of dynamite, 
well placed under that tooth, would hoist it. 

Ceeph came back and moved about for a week, 
wretched, sleepless and savage. Not able to work, 
he stayed in the camp days; and I must say that, as 
cook, I had all I wanted of him. 

‘About that time, the company’s sealer, Mat Pills- 
bury, caine to survey the “cut” of logs. Pillsbury 
was a queer fellow,—a rattle-head,—full of fun and 
reckless. 

«“What'll ye give me, Ceeph,” said he, ‘‘to h’ist out 
yer old tooth for ye—so quick you'd never know 
"twas in there?” 

Ceeph didn’t believe he could pull it any way. 

“Pull it?" exclaimed Matt. ‘Let me seo.” And 
he cajoled Ceeph into letting him look at it, and then 
to try to pull it out. 

One of the men had brought a fiddle into camp. 
Mat pounced on the fiddle and took off its biggest 
string. This he succeeded, after some trouble, in 
looping twice round that big eye-tooth. The ends 
he tied to a strong cord which we used for a clothes- 
line. 

“Now, Ceeph,” said Mat, “I must get ye where ye 
can brace your feet; and he hauled the big table 
endwise to the wall, and bad Ceeph lie down flat 
upon it, with his feet set against the logs in the side 
of the camp. 

“I shall have to go outside to pull,” said Mat, and 
picking out some of the moss between the logs, be 
poked the end of the line out throngh the chink. 

This was just after dinner. Mat had already sent 
four or five of the men outside, I heard them mov- 





ing there, and went out, 






They had got a white-ash pole, 98 large aya man's 
ankle, stuck one end of it under a heavy log which 
lay close up to the camp, and then, by main strength, 
four or five of them had bent the other eng upward 
and backward against the camp. A strong rope 
round one of the camp-logs held this rude catapult 
in position. 

Mat, having got Ceeph placed, whipped ont and 
tied the end of the tooth-line to the top end of the 
“spring-pole.”” 

Ohlsen, the foreman, had come ont with me, “Look 
here, Mat,” he exclaimed, ‘that never’ll dol Why, 
man alive, you'll yank the fellow’s head off!" 

“Ll risk him!” says Pillsbury; and in fact, before 
the foreman had time to remonstrate, Mat had cut 
the “hold-back.”” 

“Brace hard, Ceeph!” he shouted frantically 
through the crack; and the next instant, I saw the 
pole spring, and out snapped the clothes-line, catgut 
and tooth, through the chink. 

We all rushed in to learn the meaning of a strange 
noise we heard, and and found Ceeph tearing round 
like a fresh-branded bullock. Braced as he was, it 
had jerked him over and knotked his head against 
the logs. 

His skull was nearly cracked, and it was » wonder 
it bad not broken his neck. So much for the desper- 
ation that is engendered by a violent toothache, and 
for the dangerous recklessness and ignorance of or- 
dinary men with regard to the pulling of teeth. 


———_+or—__—__ 
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THE INDIANS OF NEVADA. 
* By William H, Bideing. 

There are between four and five thousand Indians 
in Nevada, consisting principally of Shoshones and 
Piutes, the former occupying the eastern and central 
parts of the State, and the latter the western. The 
| Piutes area branch of the Shoshone tribe, and for- 
merly both were governed by one great chief. 

Neither the Shoshones (pronounced Sho-sho-nes) 
nor the Piutes are hostile to the whites, although in 
times past there have been fierce battles between 
them, the last one taking place at Pyramid Lake; 
and the former fact implies more than at first ap- 
pears. 

The peaceful Indians are not generally the most 
agreeable of savages. The provision made for them 
by the Government takes away the necessity of hunt- 
ing; and while a few tribes, like the Navajoes, settle 
down to agriculture or stock-raising, others become 
lazy, and degenerate by contact with civilization. 


The Laziness of the Indians. 

That the chase and the excitement of battle are 
more elevating than the aimless dependence on white 
charity is evident in 
the case of the Sho- 
shones and Piutes, 
who were formerly a 
wild, strong, brave 
people, so famous as 
travellers that it is 
believed they origi- 
nally came from Pe- 
ru, while they now 
loaf about the out- 
skirts of white set- 
tlements, subsisting 
ou the crumbe that 
fall from the settlers’ 
tables. 

Soon after leaving 
Ogden, the overland 
tourist by the Pacific 
Railway sees their 
encampments, — firet 
those of the Sho- 
shones, and further 
westward those of 
the Piutes. The name 
of the latter was de- 
rived from their set- 
tlement around the 
lakes of the Sierra Nevadas, and is properly Pah-Ute, 
or water-Ute. 

Exactly what a Shoshone encampment looks like, 
our readers can see from a picture given herewith. 

The desert is yellow, sandy, and verdureless, and 
surrounded by the snowy peaks of the Wahsatch 
Range. The wigwams are set a few yards apart, and 
resemble dilapidated circular tents. 

Their construction is simple,—a number of tree- 
poles being stacked together so ax to form a hollow 
cone, and over this some buffalo-robes are secured, 
with the tails hangingtothem. The cracks and holes 
made by wear are patched with pieces of cloth, rab- 
bit-skins, or leather, and these repairs have usually 
been quite extensive. 








An Indian Greeting. 

Asa stranger approaches, the red proprietor comes 
forward to meet him with a pleasant smile and ata 
lazy pace, greeting him with the usual “How?” 
which is the Indian abbreviation of “How do you 
do?” 

‘The dull brown of the chief's face is illuminated by 
the radiance of his eyes, and on special occasions, it 
is besmeared with stripes or patches of vermilion. 
His hair is long, coarse, and dusty; a handkerchief 
may be tied around it, or it may be sheltered by a 
hat. 

The red man is less particular as to his hat than to 
the rest of his dress, and I remember finding a tribe 
of Utes in the remote Southwest dressed, to a man, 
with the soft felt hats that became a badge of party 
during Gen. Grant’s Inst political campaign. Another, 
tribe wore broad-brimmed light felt hats that unmis- 
takably came from a Quaker source. 

The Shoshone of onr picture wears a cap of rabbit- 
skin, however, and as is the custom with nearly all 
Indians, the rest of his body is enveloped in a thick, 
ample, brilliantly-colored blanket. An Indian with- 
out his blanket would be a very squalid object indeed, 
The blues, and reds, and yellows, of this barbarian 
ulster, which is worn in all sorts of weather, and in 
all sorts of positions, make an inestimable relief to 
the sombre surface color of our modified aboriginal, 
and by its means the gentle savage becomes available 
to the artist, although what it covers may not satisfy 
the exacting nicety of the missionary. 
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Let us suppose that this Indian in the picture 
is not in the picture at all, but is a reality that 
some reader of the Companion has met in a trip 
to the Pacific coast. 

He has begged for tobacco in the first place, 
and failing to get it, he begs for something else, 
and obtaining that,—whether it is two bits (twen- 
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ty-five cents), a strip of bright ribbon ora silk 
pocket-handkerchief,—he introduces the stranger 
into his wigwam; and the stranger must be very 
defective in at least one important sense if he 
can stand it. 

A fire is built in the middle of the tent, and 
the smoke finds an insufficient vent where the 
ends of the tree-poles meet at the tip of the cone 
of greasy buffalo-robes. The chief's numerous 
family are stretched at full length, or knitted to- 
gether on their haunches, and make a perfect 
picture of uncleanly indolence that is partly re- 
deemed by their sunny amiability. 

Perhaps the squaw is fashioning a robe of rab- 
bit-skins,—if anybody is working, it is sure to be 
the unfortunate squaw,—but more likely, every 
individual in the tent is idle and half-asleep, or 
playing cards and gambling. 

An Indian Trap. 

The rabbits, which abound on the desert, and 
are easily caught, afford both food and clothing, 
and the Indians would fare poorly without them. 
Great numbers are captured in nets made from 
willow-bark or wild hemp, which resemble a 
fisherman’s seine. These are held upright by 
sticks, and are spread out in Vshape. The meshes 
are elastic, and are so woven that a rabbit once 
putting his head into one of them cannot get it 
ont. 

They are usually extended across a narrow val- 
ley, and after a snow-storm, when the rabbits 
may be expected to be abroad in search of food, 
the Indians retreat several miles from the nets to 
a point where the “‘drive’’ is to begin. 

Waving pieces of cloth, beating the bushes, and 
screaming the most terrifying of screams, the 
hunters then advance towards the nets. 








The rabbits 
leap ont of their 
hiding-places, 
and run before 
their pursuers, 
no other course 
being open to 
them; and when 
they reach the 
nets some other 
Indians, who 
have been qniet- 
ly lying in am. 
bush, spring up 
and create such 
an uproar, that 
the poor crea- 
tures lo all 
presence of 
mind, and wild- 
ly endeavor to 
dash themselves 
through the 
meshes, which 
catch them by 
the neck and 
hold them fast 
until the hunt- 
ers knock them on the head and kill them, 

Indian Habits and Dress. 


The chief's family show the visitor all manner | England and France in making the Treaty of 
of attentions, and are particularly interested in| Berlin. 


his watch and trinkets; but the smoke from the 


smouldering fire, and fumes thatare worse, make | have something to fear from the ambition of 
a prolonged stay inside the wigwam quite unen-| their colossal Russian neighbor. 


joyable. 

As we go further westward, the Indian en- 
campments are seen oftener; most of those east 
of Battle Mountain (a dismal little station on the 
railway) being Shoshone, and those west of Battle 
Mountain, Piute. 

They look miserable enongh, but the circular 
tent of buffalo-hide is comfortable and aristocrat- 
ic compared with the frail and wretched shanties, 
made of any and all sorts of material—boards, 
canvas, mud or stones, belonging to the variety — 
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which are visible among the mournful sage- 
bushes, with the purple mountains in the back- 
ground. 

Sometimes an effort to cultivate n few vegeta- 
bles has been made around them; but the parched 
and unyielding soil makes successful agriculture 
an attainment to which the endurance and per- 

severance of few Indians are equal. 
In the larger towns along the eastern 
as, the Piutes are 
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her head to annex Belgium and Holland, and 
build up a strong navy on the German ocean. 

Such being the situation, Germany and Austria 
have decided to make an alliance with each other. 
There is little doubt that such an alliance was 
concluded during Prince Bismarck’s recent visit 
to Vienna. 

This alliance changes the whole phase of po- 
litical affairs in Europe. It is no doubt aimed at 
checking too rapid a growth of Russian dominion 
and power. It raises a strong barrier against an- 
other invasion of Turkey by the Czar, should he 
be tempted to enter upon it, and it may fore- 
shadow the permanent occupation of a large slice 
of Turkish territory by Austrian troops. 

Russia, meanwhile, finding that she is losing 
the hold she has hitherto had on her two great 
neighbors, has been looking elsewhere for an 
ally, in order to protect herself, if necessary, 
against them; and such an ally, it is said, she has 
found in France. 

The French have by no means forgotten or for- 
given the terrible defeat which the Germans in- 
flicted upon them in 1870, Their chief thought 
has ever since been to avenge that defeat, and 
they have bent every effort to organizing an army 
which can cope with that of their foe. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that France will listen with 
willing ear to propositions of alliance from Russia. 
Then, in case of another war with Germany, 





more than half-civilized, and as far as possible, 
imitate the fashions of the whites in dress, the 
women wearing showy cotton gowns, and the 
men brilliantly-colored shirts, trousers and hats, 
Besides growing vegetables, they accept small 
jobs from the towns-people, and in Virginia City 
a chief may sometimes be seen with a buck-saw, 
soliciting employment, although his earnings are 


France would have the invaluable aid of the 
Czar'’s legions. 

All these facts foreshadow grave events in the 
future, and indicate that the time of disarmament 
is yet afar off. They show that the spirit of con- 
cord is making but slow progress among the Eu- 
ropean nations. It can scarcely be hoped thatthe 
peace can be kept for any great length of time, 
with the powers eagerly seeking alliances on all 
hands, and with so many irritating questions yet 
remaining to be settled. 


——_+e+—___—_ 





usually spent in gambling, the inost common and 
ineradicable of Indian vices. 


———_+___ 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. : 


For a long period there were no more bitter en. 
emies and rivals than Prossia and Austria. Both 
were essentially German nations; and a long 
struggle, which began with the war between | 
Frederic the Great and the Empress Maria The- | 
resa, and lasted more than a century,—until 1866, 
—took place between them for supremacy over 
the German race. 

Austria was an older power than Prussia, and 
had long been at the head of what was called the 
“Holy Roman Empire,”’ Prussia having only risen 
into great importance in the early half of the last 
century. But Prussia grew strong faster than 
Austria, and finally, in 1866, overthrew her rival, 
and expelled Austria from the German confedera- 
tion, Since that time Prussia has been the un- 
disputed head of Germany, and Austria no longer 
claims a place as a German power. 

With this change in their relative positions, the 
two powers have lost the principal motive of their 
former hostility. The German Empire no longer 
fears Austrian rivalry, and Austria has grown 
contented with her new lot. - 

Each, moreover, has now come to recognize 
that Germany 
and Austria 
have common 
interests in Eu- 
rope; hence a 
strong friend- 
ship has been 
growing up be- 
tween them, in 
place of the old 
enmity. In mu- 
tually support- 
ing each other, 
they find each 
his own profit. 

For a while 
their interests 
were in com- 
mon with those 
of Russia, and 
the result of this 
fact was the fa- 
mous Triple Al- 
liance, conclud- 
ed three or four 
years ago be- 
tween the Em- 
perors of Ger- 
many, Russia. and Austria. But now this Alli- 
ance has worn ont its uses, after joining with 








On the other hand, both Germany and Austria 


On the one 
hand, Russia aims to be the strongest power in Eu- 
Tope, and this, Germany cannot witness without 
jealousy. On the other hand, Russia aims to ex- 
tend her possessions into Turkey, and as Turkey 
lies on the borders of Austria, that power fears the 
advance of Russia in that direction. 

Germany is perfectly willing that Austria 
should control the Danube, and should take to 


AUTUMN SUNSHINE. 


We joy in the radiant season, 
The time that we love the best, 

When the sea's calm flow and the sunset glow 
Are bringing the needed reat, 

Oh, sweet is the antumn golden! 
And glad is the early morn; 

And roft is the light that falls at night 
Upon the whispering corn. 

For all the world sings happy lays, 

And onr hearts are stirred to songs of praise, 

‘And God comes near in the holy days. 


= 8 
TAMMANY HALL. 


Everybody has heard of “Tammany” as a 
power in the politics of New York City, but 
probably very few persons ontside of the Tam- 
many Society, are aware of the origin of the or- 
ganization. 

On the 12th of May, 1789, died a very aged 
chief of the Delaware tribe of Indians named 
Tammany. This Indian was quite celebrated— 
perhaps justly—for his virtues; and as the first 
Congress nnder the new Constitution had met but 
two months before his death, the idea was sug- 
gested of making “Saint Tammany" the patron 
saint of the young nation. Of course the sug- 
gestion was a jest, but it was in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, for reverence was then ata 
discount, and joking upon religious matters was 
common, 

The idea was so far acted upon that Tammany 
societies sprang up in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities, Their object was charitable and 
benevolent. Their officers bore Indian titles, 
such as sachem and sagamore, and in the cere- 
monies there was talk of tomahawks, wampum, 
and other articles in use among the Indian 
tribes, 

Except in New York, these societies were 
everywhere shortlived. In New York the Tam- 
many Society flourished, and became one of the 
great institutions of the city. Many years ago, 
exactly how long ago we do not know, it began to 
take, as a body, an interest in politics. No 
doubt, at first it was animated by a patriotic 
spirit, and a desire for good government. 

Its members were men of prominence and in- 
fluence, and the action of the society carried with 
ita weight very much in excess of the numbers 
comprising the organization. As soon as politics 
became the chief topic of interest in the socicty, 
its usefulness as a benevolent association began 
to wane, and was soon wholly gon And it is 
not surprising that intriguing politicians, seeing 
the power of the society, were eager to join it, 
and to exercise that power themselves, and for 
themeelves. 

From this canse there have been periods when 
the name of Tammany has fitly expressed all 
that was evil and corrupt in the politics of the 
country. One of these periods was when Tweed 
was the sachem of Tammany. 

The Tammany Society still mects in its mag- 
nificent hall in New York City, and its officers 
are still sachems, but it is now purely a Demo- 
cratic political organization. Mr. John Kelly is 
at present at the head of it. A large majority of 
the Democratic voters of New York City usually 
look to Tammany Hall for instructions, and in 
general they obey directions from the Tammany 
Society implicitly. 

At times there have been rebellions, and more 
than once Democratic candidates, nominated by 
organizations hostile to Tammany, have been 









herself the Turkish territory nearest her own 
western frontier, and Austria wonld have no 
Treason to object if Germany should take it into 





elected over all opposition. But on the other 
hand, when Tammany has been strong it has im- 
posed its will upon the Democrats of the great 
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State of New York, and has wielded a potent in- 
fluence in shaping the action of the Democratic 
party in its national conventions. 

It would not be easy within our limits to show 
exactly the manner in which the society exer- 
cises its power in New York City politics. But it 
may be said that all the important nominations 
are decided upon by Tammany, and the caucuses 
and conventions that follow merely carry out the 
plan previously arranged. 

The Democrats of New York City do not all of 
them march behind the bannerof Tammany how- 
ever. Much as members of the party outside of 
the city may desire to oblige an organization that 
controls so many votes, the Democratic State 
Convention sometimes acts in direct opposition to 
the society. 

It has been so this year. Mr. Tilden is an anti- 
Tammany Democrat. So is Governor Robinson. 
Before the Democratic conventions this year, the 
Tammany Society announced publicly that it 
would, under no circumstances, support the Gov- 
ernor for another term. Nevertheless he was 
nominated, and Tammany has ‘‘bolted,’’ and 
nominated Mr. Kelly. 

Withont any reference to party or to the past 
history of the Tammany Society, its position and 
influence are evils. The society is wholly irre- 
sponsible. It puts men into office, but it cannot 
be punished if it puts bad men there. It may be 
said that when voters accept its decisions, they 
make its acts their own, and this is true in a cer. 
tain sense. Yet it is also trne that it is virtually 
an aristocracy, unknown to the land, and capable 
of introducing great abuses into our political sys- 
tem, as has been proved many times, 

While Republicans have never professed any 
liking for Tammany or its methods, the Demo- 
crats ought to detest it, for it dictates to them, and 
fetters them so that they cannot exerciso their 
rights freely. 

gg 
HOW THEY WERE TAUGHT. 

Here is a little story which may give a useful hint 
to both mothers and children. 

In an isolated mountain district in Virginia live 


jthe D—s, father, mother and six sturdy boys. 


Three years ago the money which the father had 
saved for the education of the boya was lost through 
bad investment. The farm yielded but little more 
than enough to support the family. 

“They must grow up ignorant as field-hands," said 
Mr. D—. 

“No,” said his wife. “I will dismiss the servant 
and do the work. I can take in sewing, too.” 

“How much would that amount to?” 

“Then I will hire another servant, give out our 
own sewing, and tench them myself !”* 

She did it. The training of her boys into men was 
the most important work of her life. She gave all 
of her time to it. She had her own ways of teaching. 
Grammar was not to be taught to the boys until they 
were over sixteen. ‘It is an abstract atudy which 
a mature mind can master in two months, bat # 
child’s—never,” she snid. Botany and geology they 
studied out of doors. No sum in the arithmetic was 
worked by the rule, but by the meaning, which she 
taught them step by step patiently. 

“Let us go travelling—to England,” she said, one 
afternoon. The boys had their maps open before 
them, while she read a vivid description of England, 
its crops, cliniate and scenery. 

“Suppose we stop over night here at Stonehenge?” 
she proposed. 

She had ready half a dozen accounts of Stonehenge 
and its mysterious Druidical rocks. “Who were the 
Druids?” The opening chapter of English history 
was engerly devoured. Had they not all been to 
Stonehenge and seen the altars? 

In like manner they visited in imagination the Ro- 
man walls before they heard of Cesar, and Nor 
mandy before they followed the Conqueror across 
the Channel. Novels, songs, pictures, were called to 
her aid. The history and geography of each country 
became a dramatic reality to them. 

The boys were taught to think, not merely to mém- 
orize, Their education is a thorough vitalizing of all 
the powers of the mind. 

= gy 
BILL McCOY’s HONOR. 

Backwoodsimen and “pioneers” are proverbially a 
rough sort of folk; but everywhere their history pre- 
sents instances of rugged virtue that go far to redeem. 
their failings. The story of Bill McCoy and his bail- 
bond illustrates the self-respect that was sometimes 
exhibited i the adventurous old times. 

Bill was a stalwart Kentuckian, who lived alter- 
nately by hunting and flat-boating. In one of his 
trips he got into trouble during a stop-over at so! 
sand-bar, far down the Mississippi. 

Some violent fellows provoked a fight. Bill, who . 
was always a champion, interfered for the weaker 
party. The affair did not end till one man was killed. 

The real villains escaped. But the excitement of 
the people on the shore was great, and some one was 
wanted to make an example of. Honest Bill hap- 
pened to be the victim. 

He was arrested and held to answer at the court 
sessions in Natchez. It was near the time of sammer 
adjournment, and his case was pyt over till October. 
The prospect looked gloomy enough. Bill would 
have to lie in jail through June, July, August and 
September, unless he conld procure bail. 

He had no friends in court,—no man within a 
thousand miles who would be likely to offer bimeelf 
as his bondsman. But the prisoner made one appeal 
for sympathy. It was the only time in his life that 
Bill McCoy was ever eloquent. 

He pictured the hardship of his position—a man 
used to the free life of river and forest, to be shut up 
all the long hot months in a cell! It would kill him, 
he said. He would promise to return in October and 
give himself up, and he would keep his word. Would 
they let him go? 





One man was mioved by his appeal. Col. Wain, 
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wright, a rich planter, against the protests of his 
friends, and against the advice of the judge himself, 
declared that he would answer for the appearance of 
the prisoner. 

“If he is not here on time, I will pay five thousand 
dollars, Let him go.” 

The summer passed — September came; and the 
generous colonel heard nothing from Bill in his “old 
Kentucky home.” But Bill had not forgotten. As 
the time for his trial approached, he repaired to Louis- 
ville, and hired himself out asa hand on a@ flat-boat 
to go down the Mississippi again. 

The weeks rolled by, and the people in Natchez be- 
gan to talk about the coming case, for the whole city 
had heard of Col. Wainwright's bond. Nothing had 
been heard from Bill. 

Court day came, nnd he had not appeared. The 
colonel’s friends chaffed him. He might bid good- 
by to his money. He would never see his man. But 
the colonel waa confident. 

Forenoon passed. Afternoon. Then just as the 
day's proceedings were about to close, a tremendous 
cheering was heard outside, and through the gather- 
ing crowd a baggard-looking man was lifted ap the 
steps of the court-house. The next instant Bill Mc- 
Coy, with tangled hair and bloodshot eyes, staggered 
forward to the bar, and fell exhausted on the floor. 

Col. Wainwright threw hia arms around him, and 
his eyes moistened, as did many others’ besides, when 
the returned prisoner revived and told his story. 

Finding that he would certainly be belated if he 
came by the slow fiat-boat, he went ashore, he said, 
and felled a cottunwood tree, and made him a log 
“dug-out;” and in this wretched trough canoe he had 
paddled one thousand three hundred miles, working 
day and night, till he reached Natchez. 

It is pleasant to add that Bill's trinl was a short 
one, and entirely favorable to himself. There wasno 
evidence to convict him of any crime. The jury ac- 
quitted him without leaving their seats, and the 
crowd in the courtroom applanded the verdict, and 
went out hurrabing for the man who so bravely kept | 
bis word. | 

Se 
A CURIOUS PUNISHMENT. 

‘The Dutch settlera of New Netherland, now New 
York City, administered n singular punishinent to 
disorderly persons. Inthe records of the colony, 
which are preserved in the New York City Hall, 
there is the following item: 

“Octeber 14, 1638, for drawing hia knife upon a 
peraon, Guysbert Van Regerslard is sentenced to 
throw himself three times from the sailyard of the 
yacht Hope, ani to receive from ench sailor three 
lnshes, at the ringing of the bell.” 

Those Dutchmen believed in the efficncy of cold 
water and counter-irritation to cool the angry pns- 
sions. The bell was rung every morning and evening 
%o call persons to and from their labor, and at nine 
‘o'clock at night to announce the hour for retiring. 
‘Gaysbert, therefore, received not only three duck- 
g3, but also three lashings, and doubtless ever after 
‘kept his knife in its death when his temper was hot. 

The bell-ringer was a notable man. He was the 
court-messenger, the grave-digger, the chorister, and 
sometimes the school-mnster. When the minister 
was absent he read a sermon to the congregation. 

= =3 gy 
MALIGNITY PUT TO SHAMB. 

Voltaire, the great French writer and wit, was mer- 
ciless in his sarcasms on his best friends. When his 
vanity or self-love was wounded, no gratitude for 
past favors nor sense of propriety could hinder him 
from using bitter words and sharp insinuations, 

He respected neither king nor noble; all alike were 
Uutts for his satire. After a quarrel with Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, who had been his friend, he 
sought revenge by publishing for private circulation 
&® manuscript entitled, “The Private Life of Freder- 
ick II., King of Prussia.” It was full of falsehoods, 
and pungent with satire. The king neutralized the 
amalice of the volume by a simple card, which was 
widely published. It read ax follows: 

“Twenty-four yenrs ago, I thought I shoald die be- 
fore Voltaire, and I then told him he might have the 
plensure of writing a malicious couplet on me. Now 
I find that at that time he actually took advantage of 
my permission. I must give him full absolution.” 

For onee Voltaire had reason to be ashamed of 
himself, and the public felt that he was worsted in 


the encounter. 
——_+—___ 


A NEW VIEW OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
Singwlar as it may seem, when contrasted with his 
Ampetial career, Louis Napoleon asa child was more 
Aike 4 girl thana boy. He was attractive, mild, and 
Gnkelligent. Bat when made angry by his compan- 
fon, n girl, he would bite, instead of striking her. “I 
will not strike yeu,” he used to sny, as though it was 
ignoble to raise a hand against her. 
“No,” she would reply, not seeing the distinction 
between a blow and a bite, “but you will bite me.” 
His pleasures were riding, walking and fine scen- 
ery. Once when a young man, ho was walking near 
Bath, England, with Prince Napoleon and the girl 
companion of his childhood, then Madame Cornu. 
He sat down to admire the enchanting view. “Look,” 
he said, “at Napoleon; he does not care a farthing 
for all this, I could sit here for hours.” 
Madame Cornu said of him, while he was Em 
peror of France, “What he would have liked better 
than empire would have been to bea rich country 
gentleman in a fine country, with nothing to do but 
to enjoy himself.” 
—__—___+o»—— 
GENUINE BENEVOLENCE. 
The Treasurer of Amherst College was surprised to 
‘notice in a Boston paper n year or two ago, that a lady 
unknown to him had left a thousand dollars to the 
ccollege. He inquired of clergymen and laymen, but 
scould obtain no information about her. 
During this year the money was paid, and he was 
sable to gathera few facts in reference to the unknown 
giver. She was an humble weman, who, for more 
:than thirty years had performed the duties of a 
purse. 
She was an earnest Christian, with an intense long- 
ing to do goon. As her time belowred to others, and 
It was a patt of her religion to be'fnithful in service, 
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of worship, but she had heard that Amherst College 
had many students for the ministry, and was per- 
vaded by an earnest religious spirit, and it became 
the ambition of her life to lay by a sum of money 
which might help young men in preparing for the 
ministry. From her small earnings she managed to 
saveone thousand dollars. Then she bequeathed it to 
the college in her will, It was a generons gift, 
prompted by a noble ambition to do good. 
gy 
JAPANESE WINTER SPORTS. 

Most of our younger readers think of Asiatic coun- 
tries as warm, because India, with which we are best 
acquainted, has no winter like ours, But Japan has 
a genuine winter, with snow and ice. And the Jap- 
anese children indulge in the same kind of winter 
aporte as are common in this country. 

A recent visitor from England saw many a fine 
snow-image made by the boys, with pieces of char- 
coal for eyes, and a charcoal strenk for the mouth. 
He also looked on at many a boys battle with snow- 
balls, and concluded that they had better tempers 
than boys in England, as none of them seemed to get 
angry, though hit often and hard. 

Their shoes don’t get wet like ours, as they are 
made of wood, three inches high, but when the snow 
is deep, their feet are wet and cold, as there is no 
upper covering. ‘The English visitor thought the 
Jap boys the happiest and merriest children he had 
ever seen. 
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MRS. HEMANS. 

The poetry of Mrs. Felicia Hemans has a strange 
fascination for the young, though they are apt to turn 
from it as they grow in years and culture. May not 
the reason for these two facts be found in her being 
ordained to write poetry, rather than ordaining her- 
self to write it, and in her want of mental disciplina 
and broad culture? At least, this extract from the 
Argosy suggests the explanation: 

Atseven yenra old, an age when most girls’ ideas are 


limited to dolls, romps and new frocks, Felicia’s de- 
light, in the bright sammer days, was to climb up 





COMPANION. 


expedition. Being surprised by the enemy in supe- 
rier numbers, they were forced to fly. 

The Prince, Hoping in the rear of his compan- 
fons, remarked that his girths became looser and 
looser, and consequently every moment he expected 
his snddle to slip from under him; in that case, his 
horse—a fiery Arab—would have thrown him, and he 
would have been cat to pieces. 

He called to the riders nearest him to stop and help 
him; but the enemy were too near, they said, an 
they refused. He therefore resolved to dismount, as 
his only chance, and tighten the girths. 

He did so; and while he was so doing, to his grent 
surprise, a chasseur came galloping back. 

«No one slinil say you were left in the lurch,” anid 
he, ‘but for heaven’s sake be quick nbout it!” 

‘The prince himself, though he always # 
admiration of the man who stood by him, 
a word to say against the rest. 
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THE SULTAN’S GALLANTRY. 
A graceful act of courtesy was recently shown by 
the Snitan to a woman, which fact caused it to be 
both a surprise and a pleasure to the recipient: 


It is related that during a call made on the Sultan 
by Mra. Layard, wife of the British minister, the 
Sultan invited ber to ride with him, Assent was 
given, and inn few minutes a light basket-carri 
drawn by two dashing bays stopped in front of the 
palace. The Sultan gave Lady Layard his arm, 
opened her parasol hituself, and assisted her down 
the steps, shading her the while. 

Not only this, but during the entire course of a 
half hour's ride through the palace grounds, not- 
withstanding her instances and assertions that his 
Majesty would fatigue himself, he stoutly held the 
parnsol over her hend while she handled the ribbons 
—an act of courtesy toa woman, and a Christian at 
that, unprecedented in the annals of the Ottoman 
Enipire. 
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A TRAVELLED SNOB. 

Travel in foreign countries improves some persons, 
but it demoralizes those of wenk brains by tempt- 
ing them to undervalue their own land. Forney's 
Progress thus satirizes this class: 

They were up among the mountains in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“How grand it ts!" said Miss Enthusiast. 
“I see nothing to admire,” replied Miss Blase; “I 





into an apple-tree with a volume of Shakespeare in 
her hand, and lose herself in a world of imagination, 
among the Rosalinds, Imogens and Beatrices. 

All that was strange, weird, and_romantic had an 
irresistible fascinati for her. Gwrych, as every 
respectable old mansion should, had its spectre, and 
on moonlight nights the child, all trembling yet 
enger, would creep out into the long, dark avenue, 
fering, yet hoping, to get a sight of the goblin. 

‘At other times, when she was supposed to be in 
bed, she would rise, dress herself, and steal ont of the 
honse to the sen-shoro to listen to the moaning of the 
waves, and to indulge in twilight bath. 

She waa never sent to school. Her education was 
purely desultory. All the world of poetry was 
thrown open to her; but from systematic studies, 











beyond French, English grammar, and the rudiments 
of Latin, she was wholly exempted. At seven she 
began to compose verses, and at fourteen a volume 
of these was published. 
n.d 
DIDN'T WANT TO GROW UP BAD. 

Of all the spectacles of neglect and want in a “cold 
world,” none {s more pitiful than that of n child beg- 
ging, not for charity, but for Christian care and moral 
training. A case of this kind was recently given by 
the New York Times. 

A bright little twelve years old, who said his 
name was Tommy McEvoy, went alone into the Jef- 
ferson Market Police Court last evening and said to 
Justice Morgan, “Judge, your honor, Pwant to give 
myself uj 

“Why, iny boy?” asked the court. 

“Because,” replied the lad, “I haint got no home, 
and tdon’’ want to live in the streets and become a 

v 
“Why don't you stay at home?” 
“I aint got ‘no home. Father's been dead nine 
» and mother died before that.” 
ut where have you been living since?” 
| “With my aunt. She lives in Forty-first Street. 
But she gets drunk, and she won't let me stay in- 
doors. To-day she chased me out, and said if I ever 
came back she would do something awful to me. 
: I’m afraid of her, and so I've got ro home. 

“Nobody will take me in because I aint got good 
clothes, €nd don’t look nice. [can't get any work, 
and I can't get anything to eat unless I beg or steal it. 
Then the cops 'll take mein. I don’t want to get ar- 
rested. I don’t want to steal, nor to bea bad boy. 
Won't you please, send me somewhere where I can 
learn something, and get to be a man? There's 
piaces like that, aint there?” 
|" "The justice told the boy there were such places 
| for good boys, and taking the little fellow under his 
protection, promised to find him a home in some 
good institution. 

to 
A SENSIBLF. BOY. 

Faith and obedience are both sensible things. No 
traits are more lovely and becoming in childhood, 
and parents may preserve these even in their older 
children, if they will reason with them, and reason 
“gently: 

An intelligent boy sat upon the steps of hia father's 
dwelling, deeply absorbed with a highly-wronght and 

rnicious hook, calculated to poison and deprave 


he mind. | His father, appronching, saw at a glance 
the character of the book. “Wnt have you there, 
eory oe 


The little fellow, looking up with a confased air, 
though his young mind had already been tainted 
with tales of romance and fiction, promptly gave the 
name of the work. 

His father gently remonstrated, pointing out the 
danger of reniling such books; and having some con- 
fidence in the effects of enrly culture upon the mind 
of his child, left him with the book closed by his side. 

In a few moments, the father discovered n light in 
an_ adjoining room, and on inqniring the cause, was 
informed that it was George burning the pernicious 

ook. 

“My son, what have you done?” 

“Burned that book, papa.” 

“How came you to do that?” 

“Because I believed you knew better than I.” 


++ -—____- 
RISKING LIFE FOR ANOTHER. 


ing for him to mount. 
dier’s and not a prince's risk. 


obligation to do s0. 
Austrian prince is thus mentioned: 


unteer in Algiers with the French army. 





she ceuld rarely attond church, or ergoy the privileges 


The mere fact of the rank of the unfortunate 
Prince Imperial did not constitute a military reason 
why his companions, surprised and outnumbered, 
should have risked their entire destruction by wait- 
As a soldier, he took a sol- 
It would have been a 
chivalrous deed for Lieut. Cary to have returned and 
died with him, but he was not ander any military 
A similar risk once taken by an 


Prince Frederick Schwarzenberg served asa vol- 
One day 


have been in Switzerland.” 

Her companion was almost crushed, but she said, 
plentingly, “I have never been in Switzerland, and 
this looks ao fine to me. I hope you won’t mind.” 


—_—_+o—___—_ 


COMPANION PRIZES, NO. 6. 


The publishers of the Companion will give the 
following prizes for the articles specified: 


Fifteen Dollars for the best specimen of wood- 
carving, original design. 
Ten Dollars for the best fret-saw clock-case. 
Ten Dollars for the best water-color drawing of 
enttle from life. 
Five Dollars for the best arabesque designs in 
crayon, India ink, or sepia. 
Five Dollars for the best original model of a gate, 
with posts, etc., complete. 
Five Dollara for the best volame of autumn 
leaves. 
Five Dollars to the youngest 
best embroidered pocket-handkerc! 
tor’s initials in each corner. 
Five Dollars for the best biographical essay, to 
be not less than six or over ten pages. 
Every article must be strictly the work and design 
of the competitor, who must be nnder twenty years 
of age ani a subscriber,—or the paper taken by one 
of the family. 
The articles must be submitted on or before De- 
cember 1, 1879, and addressed “Assistant Editor, 


competitor for the 
hief, with competi- 


| Youtn's Companton.” 


All who intend to compete must send for a copy of 
the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and arldressed, 


“Assistant Editor. 





SPECIAL CARD. 


we announced the IMPROVED HOLLY 

The demand for it has been so great 
that it has’ been impossible for ws to fill orders promptly. 
We now have hundreds uf order's on file, which we are fill- 
ing in thetr turn as fast as possible. 


Why We State this Fact. 


lst, Because, as the season advances, the demand for the 
Saws will increase. If you delay ordering. it is possible 
you may not geta machinein season for Christmas 2d, The 
Holly 18 such a splendid and desirable machine. that we wish 
no one to be disappointed. As svon as you decide to get the 
‘RAT ONCE. 





‘Saw, please ONDE 


NICKEL 
PLATED 
TABLE. 
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The Holly will 
ent ivery, horn, 


pearl, shell, gold, 
all 





We now offer the Holly Scroll Saw with the 
FOLLOWING IMPROVEMENTS: 


1. Nickel-Plated Table. 


2. 20 Inches Swing. No other saw bas over 18 in. 
3. A Solid Eme: 


ee! 
4. Improved ‘Adjustable Clamps. 
5. A Saw-Strainer. 

Kbonized and Decorated Arms. 
A Rigid Brace. 


With each Saw we give 20 new Process Deni 
Point, 6 Extra Wate Manual of Sawing and Carving. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


6. 
1. 





he accompanied a small division of chasseurs on an 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Baker's Cracked £ocoa 
is the most ecouomical drink. The highest medical 
au- 
thority says Cocoa contains as much flesh-forming auities 


an beef, Always ask for Walter Baker © (915 preparn- 
tions at your grocer’s. Communicated. 
————*——_ mY 


Mosquito Bites.—An antidote for the pojeo, 
quitoes has been found in Burnett’s Kalliston, in of mos— 


[Com. 
—_—_*_—_ 
Hop Bitters purify the blood 8nd remove ant pimples 
and eruptions. Communicated. 
—_+—— Z 
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Book. Bailey 
fe. For male 





Boston. 


By L. 0. 
* Emerson. 


$900 
























The attention of our readers is invited to the ad- 
vertisement of Dr. Judge in the Companion of sept. ath. 
trial at his parlors, 79 Beach Street, Boston, Mass, 
tandard Music Book: 
fe church 
racer: 75 cts. e ioe itch and choir. 160 
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For the Companion. 


MY SAILOR. 
He lay at my side on that eastern hill, 
My brave, sweet jad with the gold-lit hair, 
And gazed at the vessels which seemed to All 


The black-hulled veasels from over the sea, 
The white-sailed vessels that came and went, 
“Tam going to sail away,” said he, 
To sail some day to my heart’s content. 


“1 shall see the waving of sonthland palma, 
The dark, flerce fronts of the Icebergs tall, 

And gather the grapes in my outstretched arms. 
From vines on some Spanish convent’s wall.” 


Then he drew my hand from beneath his chin, 
And trailed inv fingers across his lips. 
“Yea, we both will sail from this town of Lynn. 
In one of those staunch old black-prowed ships.” 


So one summer evening his ship set sail, 
And floated off in the twilight dim: 

Theaped np the vessel with blossoms pale, 
And wept that T eould not follow hin. 


And I cannot ay that he sees the pal 
Nor icy walls he had longed to see, 

But [ kniow he sailed into stronger arins 
And better lands when he went from me. 

O inv brave, sweet lad ! how his angel eyes. 
Will gaze far over the ocean dim 

That reaches from earth unto Paradise, 


‘Tili I set my sail and follow him! 
James Keerr Bexse. 


—————+o+—___- 
For the Companton, 


AN ARMY INCIDENT. 

He was a surgeon in the Union army, and he 
wasa Jew. Just after the battle of Gettysburg, 
among the many wounded soldiers brought into 
the hospital where he was in charge, was a young 
man who refused to inhale chloroform to deaden 
the pain of an amputation. 

When the doctor urged it, fearing he would 
not live through the operation, he said,— 

“Thave a Saviour whom I love and trust. 
will support me.” 

For such a faith the Jewish doctor could feel 
no sympathy. To him it was superstition, and 
homage to Christ only a foolish idolatry. 

He suggested to his patient that he might at 
least take a little brandy. The wounded man 
looked up with mingled pleading and resolve in 
his eyes, “My father died a drunkard.” he said, 
1d my mother has prayed ever since that I 
might be kept from indulging in strong drink. 
Tam nineteen years old, and Ido not know the 
taste of liquor. Isuppose I must die soon, and 


‘The rippling breadth of the harbor there,— | 
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be in the presence of Christ. Would you have 
me leave the world for His presence intoxicat- 
ed?” 

The surgeon was silenced. As he said years 
afterwards, “I hated Jesus, but I respected the 
boy.” 

He did what he had never done before. He 
gent for the chaplain of the regiment, who knew 
the young soldier and could talk with him. He 
saw the brave boy give the chaplain his pocket- 
Bible, and heard his last message to his mother. 

“Tam ready now, doctor.” 

During the operation the young hero lay whis- 
pering prayers and murmuring the name of his 
Master. Only when the anguish was keenest he 
held the pillow-coruer in his mouth to stifle his 
groans. 

Five days passed, and there was some hope of 
life. Then a change came. The surgeon was 
suddenly sent for. 

“Doctor, it's nearly over, I want you to stay 
and see me die.” You do not love my Saviour; 
but IL have been praying that He would teach you 





doctor would not re: n. He could 
not bear to see the Christian boy die rejoicing in 
the love of One whom he had been taught to 
hate. 

“Charlie” soon breathed his last, and the sur- 
geon tried to forget him. But the young soldier's 
dying words followed aud distressed him for 
years, till one evening he went into a Christian 
meeting, determined to seek the relief the gos- 
pel of the ‘despised Nazarine’’ offered. 

At that meeting an elderly lady told of her boy 
“now in heaven,”” who had lost a limb and his 
life at Gettysburg, and how he had prayed for 
his surgeon, who was an enemy to Christ, 

The Jew started to his feet as soon as she had 
done. ‘‘My sister,’ he suid, “the blessed Lord 
heard your dear boy’s prayer. I am that sar- 
geon, and since I came into this meeting I have 
been led to love Him whom I once hated.” 

‘This story the surgeon himself told not long 
ago in Brooklyn Tabernacle, to a crowded assem- 
bly who listened in silence and tears. 

gy 
. A NOVEL FLAG OF TRUCE. 

Tn 4 reminisecnee of the battle of Appomattox, 

Senator Gordon of Georgia, who commanded a 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“General, I have no flag of truce.”” 
I told him to get one. He replied,— 
“General, we have no flag of truce in our com- 


“Then,”’ said I, “then get your handkerchief, 
put it on a stick and go forward.” 

“T have no handkerchief, General.’” 

“Then borrow one and go forward with it.” 

He tried, and reported to me that there was no 
handkerchief in my staff. 

“Then, major, use your shirt.’” 

“You see, General, that we all have on flannel 
shirts.”” 

At last, I believe, we found 2 man who had a 
white shirt. He gave it to us, and I tore off the 
back and tail, and rigging this to a stick, Major 
Hunter went toward the enemy’s line. 

T instructed him to simply say to Gen. Sheridan 
that Gen. Lee had written me that a flag of truce 
had been sent from his and Grant’s headquarters, 
and that he could act as he thought best on this 
information. 

—— +9 
HOME OF TOM THUMB. 


The world-renowned dwarfs, General and Mrs. 
Tom Thumb, live near Middleboro’, Mars. A 
cle nan having recently visited them, thus de- 
scribes the home and its inmates: 


The house is a three-story wooden mansion, 
tastefully painted, with piazzas and bay-windows 
commanding an extensive view of vatiegated 
scenery, with the dome and spires of Middleboro’ 
in the distance, and having the air of Iuxury, 

A Scotch maid announced us, who subsequently 
told one of the ladies that they could not help lov- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Stratton, who were always kind, 
and seeking to make them happy. 

The General gave us a hearty welcome, and 
ushered us into an elegant drawing-room adorned 
with Italian and Chinese paintings, and a portrait 
of his father, who died some years since at 
Bridgeport, Conn., where the family still reside. 

On the marble centre-table lay a large family 
Bible alone. Chairs and sofas were all adapted to 
persons of ordinary size, and nothing in this story 
of the mansion suggested its owners’ wee-ness, 
save in the library, replete with bric-a-brac, and 
articles of virtu from all the world, souvenirs of 
travel, where a child's rocking-chair of black wai- 
nut received the little madain, while her guests 
ocenpied ordinary seats. 

The General kindly exhibited article after arti- 
cle, from a Masonic apron a hundred years old, to 
an elephant carved from a tusk, but whose tusks 
alone, of the whole animal, were not of ivory, but 
of brass. 

Toacurionsly-carved walking-stick surmounted 
by along bearded head with great glass eyes, they 
have given the name of ‘David,’ from a fancied 
resemblance to the sweet psalimist of Israel. 

Mrs. Stratton, pointing to an elegantly carved 
set of East India chessmen, remarked her fond- 
ness for the game, and (archly and with the Gen- 
eral's good-humored response) her husband’s dis- 
like, because, ‘modestly I say it, 1 always beat 
him.” 

We could well appreciate her assertion that 
“the General and she had always got along well 
together,” 

He is forty years old, and four years her senior. 
He now weighs seventy-five pounds, having 
weighed fifty pounds at fifteen years of nge. 
“But,” said he, “I began life a good big boy of 
six pounds,” 

Going up stairs we felt inclined to be so unman- 
nerly as to take two steps at a time, for the stairs 
of both flights seemed but four or five inches 
each in height; but we were not so exalted above 
measure as thus to indicate our own pedal supe- 
riority. 

At the head of the first flight, in the sewing- 
room, stood the diminutive Whecler & Wilson 
sewing-machine, a wedding present, fifteen years 
ago, from that firm, who at their own expense 
caused this exquisitely penrl-inlaid plaything to 
precede the little travellers in every land they 
visited around the globe, 

It is a plaything in size alone, Mrs. Stratton 
making it do good service to the present day. 

In the front entry over the entrance was the 
General’s grand piano, about two feet high, one 
of his pastor's fingers striking three of the keys 
at once, and with difficulty covering only one. 

It was made in England, and cost five hundred 
dollars, being inlaid with pearl and richly gilded 
and enamelled. But the General was “out of 
practice,” indeed, “had given up playing alto- 
gether.” 

Perhaps our greatest treat was the inspection of 
their own apartment. Here were the Penates, 

Admitted into the penetralia, we may be per- 
mitted to write that here everything is adapted 
to themselves alone, Burean, cabinet, dressing- 
table, sofa, chairs, and bed were all diminutive: 
the last elaborately carved from ebony, and riehly 
canopied in damask and lace, a gift’ from his 
father, 























SS ene 
I8 DISEASE A FRIEND TO LIFE? 
It is nothing uncommon to meet very old peo- 

ple who have been complaining of ill health all 

their lives, But the idea that they reached their 
great age because of their ailments, rather than 

in spite of them, is a new one, to say the least. A 

distinguished physician has lately argued that cer- 

tain of our ailments tend to lengthen life by fore- 
ing us totake good care of ourselves, At the last 
anniversary meeting of the Medical Society of the 

District of Columbia, Dr. A. F. A. King read to 

a crowded audience an essay entitled “The Con- 

servative Influence of Disease in Producing Lon- 

gevity:” 

With much force of argument and analysis, he 
labored to prove that disease was not the terrible 
enemy to mankind that it had heen painted by 
the terrors of humanity, but in reality was a true 
and beneficent friend. He quoted from the cele- 
brated Dr. Austin Flint that “the existence of dis- 
ease, rightly considered, was an inestimable 





division of the Confederate army, tells to what] boon. 


straits he was reduced in order to find material 
fora flag of truve: 


Thad a mess 
fox of trace 






ge from General Lee telling mea 
in existence, leaving it to my 


iscretion as to what course to pursue. My men 
were still pushing their way on. 
T determined to send a flag of truce. I called 


Maj. Hunter, of my staff, to me and told him that 
I wanted him to carry a flag of truce forward. 
Me replied,— 


He said that the disease was not in itself better 
than health, bnt that it contributes to promote 
longevity relatively to circumstances, le cited 
morbific conditions known as gastritis, rheuma- 
tism, hemorrhage, mumps, and insisted, with an 
earnestness that commanded attention, and a 
subtlety of logic that inspired respect for hi: 
originality of thought, that these diseases pre- 
vented sudden death. 

In gastritis, the patient naturally refrained 











from eating, and demanded copious draughts of 


cold water, treatment which the most skilful sur- 
geon found to be the best. In rheumatism, the 
acute pain demanded rest, and rest was found to 
be just the thing needed, for the articular symp- 
toms proved that heart-disease was the real en- 
emy, and muscular exertion was the most fatal 
thing for affection of the heart. So with other 
diseases. 


We remember an aged man who had always 
been afflicted with a pulmonary irritation. The 
neighbors used to say, ‘He lives on his cough.” 


ee 
For the Companion. 


OCTOBER. 


The Inmbe of the flock are grazing 
On the slope of the quiet hill, 
And the only song on the river 
Is the whirl in the olden mill. 


Are these the oaks of the furest 
That talked in the breezy May? 

Voiceless their heavy branches 
Breathe in the autumn day. 


They are clad in robes of russet, 

30ld-"broidered deep on the hem; 
The maples wear green and crimson, 
With dew for a diadem 


‘The long and dusty highway, 
Refreshed by tb night rain, 

Looks like a time n piewure 
Retouched and p again. 


And see, froin their burnished caskets 
‘The barberries’ jewels shine, 
Redder than South-Sea corals, 
Or cinnabar from the mine, 


‘The sleepy moth in the hollow 
Drews through the drowsy noon; 

He will wake froin his powdered pillow, 
And fly for the sunset soon, 


‘The corn in the meadow saffron 
Bursts to a flaming stalk, 

And tints with a prodigal beauty 
Gladden the forest walk. 


Fairer than youth or summer, 
Like this warin and mellow light, 
In the heart that grows old in loving, 

The heart that Joveth aright! 


For love lives forever and ever, 
With a beanty from God it o’erruns, 
As the ric N golden month of October 
Bears the lustre of seasons and suns, 
Saran D. CLARK. 
————_+e+—__— 


A CAT’S EXPERIENCE WITH BEES. 
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OCT. 23, 1879. 


A very appropriate question indeed—for the 
descent ot the aealanche had obliterated most 
effectually every trace of the miners from the 
world outside. . 

The general belief was that the Pee Ap 
pronching must be savages, and the whites 
shouted with might and main. 

Instantly the digging ceased, but there was no 
response, and ina brief time, the noise showed 
that the delving was resumed. 7s 

For a full honr this continued, and then a dim, 
increasing light indicated the point where the 
strangers were laboring through the vast mass of 
snow, 

The miners called ont again, but still there was 
no reply. 

“That prover one thing,” said McCarty, in a 
seared voicc, 


“What's that?” 

“They are not men, but wild animals.”” 

“What of it?” 

“Most probably they ate wolves, whose hunger 
will make them as brave as tigers. Have your 
guns ready, for it will be an ugly fight.’* 

The miner was correct in his theory 
were wolves that were clawing their way throngh 
the snow, eager to get at the dainty meal await- 
ing them, and whose location they must have 
learned from the odor of the cooking meat borne 
to them through the frosty air. 

McDonald ran to where the fire was smoulder- 
ing, and caught up a brand, which he circled 
rapidly around his head, until it was fanned into 
a blaze, 

Just then a flood of light broke into the cavern, 
and the snout of a gigantic wolf was thrust 
through the opening. 

Before the brute could take in the whole scene, 
the torch was jammed into his eyes, and, with a 

elping snarl, he leaped back among his compan- 

ions. 

The men crept ont and found only six wolves, 
two of which they shot, and the rest ran away. 
The three miners then started at once for their 
homes at White Oaks, where they arrived after a 
long and terribly toilsome journey through the 
snow, 





—_—+e+—___ 
UNEXPECTEDLY CAUGHT. 


Our readers have heard of the chewing and 
smoking sailor, who was saved from being eaten 





A Nevada cat recently received a lesson from a 
swarm of bees. The lesson was costly, similar to 
most lessons learned in the school of experience, 
but it will never be forgotten. 


Charles Kaiser, who has the only hive of bees 
in town # that when he first got his colony, 
8 curiosity was much excited in regard 
sof the little insects, the like of which 
she had never before seen. 

At first she watched their comings and guings 
ata distance. She then flattened herself upon 
the ground and crept along toward the hive, with 
tail horizontal and quivering. 

It was clearly evident that she thought the bees 
some new kind of game. Finally she took up a 
position at the entrance to the hive, and when a 
bee came in or started out, made a dab at it with 
her paws. 

‘This went on fora time without attracting the 
attention of the inhabitants of the hive. 

Presently, however, old Tabby struck and 
crushed a bee on the edge of the opening to the 
hive. ‘The smell of the crushed bee alarmed and 
enraged the whole colony. 

Bees by the score poured forth and darted into 
the far of the astonished cat. 

Tabby rolled herself in the grass, spitting, 
spluttering, biting, clawing and squalling as a 
cat never squalled before. She appeared a mere 
ball of fur and bees. 

She was at length hauled away from the hive 
witha garden rake, at a cost of several stings to 











her rescuer. 

Even after she had been taken to a distant part 
of the grounds the bees stuck to Tabby’s fur, and 
about once in two minutes she would utter an un- 
earthly “yowl’ and bounce a full yard into the 
air. 

Two or three days after the ndventnre Tabby 
was canght by her owner, who took her by the 
neck and threw her down near the bee-hive. 

No sooner did she strike the ground than she 
gave a squall, and ata single bound reached the 
top of the fence, full six feet in height. 

‘here xshe clung for a moment, with a tail as 
big az a rolling-pin, when with another bound and 
aquall, she was out of sight. and did not again put 
in an appearance for more than a week.— Virginia 
City (Nev.) Enterprise. 

+99 
DUG OUT. 


Savage beasts are not often the messengers of 
life and safety to men, thouzh Col, Crocket’s 
story of being rescued by a bear isa familiar one, 
and we read of an English hunter in India who 
was ouce saved by a tiger from the jaws of a 
crocodile. Late in November of the year 1876, 
three miners, McCoy, McCarty and McDonald 
left the town of White Oaks, Nevada, to “pros- 
pect” in the mountains for silver ore. They 
camped in Devil's Canon and bnilta cabin. After 
searching some days they discovered silver (or 
supposed vo), but a fierce snow-storm came on, 
and they were forced to run from an avalanche, 
barely gaining the refuge of their hut as the 
enormous slide came down upon them: 


The mass of snow covered them to the depth 
of forty feet. In their fearful prison they were 
able to sustain life, for the cabin was only partly 
crushed, and they had food and sufficient air 
(through the snow) to breathe, but the prospect 
was dismal enongh to “the three Macs,’’ he 
poor men believed they must die there under the 
snow. 

Nearly three days passed, when McCarty sud- 
denly started up and exclaiined,— 

“Sh! don’t vou hear it?” 

His companions listened, but detected nothing. 

“Some one is digging down to us.”” 

All listened intently, for at such a time the 
slightest noise is of the greatest importance, 
meaning most probably life or death to all con- 
cerned. Tn a few minutes they caught a peculiar 
sound, which they knew was made by delving in 
the snow. 

“They must be Indians!” was the exclamation 
of McCoy. 

“Most lil 




















ly; but how would they know we 





are here?” 


by eannibals because his flesh was flavored through 
with tobacco, For any one whu wishes to be let 
alone,—and severely let alone sometimes, —a tobac- 
co-sonking is the “‘sure thing.” A certain thief 
suffered for meddling with such prepared meat; 
so runs the French story as told in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post: 


The uses of tobacco, after having long been 
supposed by an ignorant world to be limited to 
the practices of smoking, chewing and snaffing, 
have of late years been found much more exten- 
sive and various. Unfortunately, the gentleman 
who is most confident as to the merits of the 
weed, and who lives at Clamart, in France, has 
gone a little too fast m his anxiety to turn it to 
advantage. 

He has developed a theory that the inhalation 
of tobacco-amoke by fowls caused their flesh to 
assume a wonderfully white color, and to become 
very tender at the same time. 

le accordingly shut up a chicken in his fowl- 
house, and set fire to a store of ‘“‘caporal,’’ which 
he left burning in the place. 

The young fowl, so far from being averse to 
the odor of the narcotic,-was inclined to try its 
taste ax well as its smell, and had in a few days 
consumed so much “‘caporal”’ that its flesh was 
not only whitened, but absolutely “nicotinized,” 
with poison. 

‘To it, as it stood—probably in a rather stupid 
state—upon its perch, entered one night an ad- 
venturer named Carrouge, who, after belonging 
toa confraternity of professional chicken-stealers, 
had started a business of his own fn Clamart.. 

The precious bird was carried off, plucked, 
cooked and eaten, and a short time after brenk- 
fast, the thief was seized with violent and intol- 
erable pains. He rushed to the doctor, heedlexs 
of the necessity which would arise of disclosing 
his nocturnal escapade. 

He was found to have been poisoned by the ni- 
cotine contained in the flesh of the fowl, and 
was with some difficulty saved from death. He 
will now be tried for thieving. 


——+or—___—_ 
“MAS’ ALECK” ROCKING A BABY. 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald met at 
one of the Virginia sprin Mrs. Beckwith, the 
wife of the Bishop of Georgia. She told him a 
little story about Alexander H. Stephens, which 
exhibits the kindly nature of the man: 


He lives ina small town some ten miles by rail 
from Atlanta, where the Beckwith family reside. 
One day in the spring the bishop and several 
other gentlemen, including Gen. Toombs, went, 
without any invitation, to spend the day with 
Mr. Stephens, who lives alone and is extremely 
fond of having his friends with him. 

The favorite son of Georgia lives very quietly 
in his bachelor hall with a few faithfal servants 
around him. The visitors were cordially wel- . 
comed in a small and somewhat dilapidated 
house, which he occupies alone, while his ser 
sonts live iu a much better house across the 
awn, 

Mr. Stephens explained to his guests that, as 
the dining-room was undergoing some repairs, 
they would have to dine on the porch, or at 
“John’s house,” and as the gentlemen all as- 
sured him the dinner was a matter of no conse- 
quence, and they could eat it wherever it was 
served, the subject was dismissed. 

It seems that it suited John on that occasion to 
set the table on the verandah, and at the usual 
hour a very comfortable meal was served, John 
waiting at table in the quict, respectful manner 
of well-trained Southern negroes. 

After dinner the table was removed, and the 
gentlemen sat on the porch talking of public 
affairs, when John Appeared again, this time 
bearing a cradle containing a small black baby, 
Jolin’s offspring. 

Depositiing his burden beside Mr. Stephens in 
a_very nonchalant manner, John explained that 
his wife was very busy, and he was obliged to go 
away to attend to some affair of importance, and 
he wished ‘Mas’ Aleck would rock the cradle 
awhile, sir, if he pleased,” and Mas’ Aleck 














rocked it. 


Day after day. 


There are so many ways to turn, 
So many letters to learn, 
In this black art, 
That when he’s hardest toiling, 
He's almost sure to be spoiling 
‘The greater part. 


The capital letters, too, 
What can a body do? 

‘They're so perverse! 
Sometimes he has too many, 
Sometimes he hasn't any, 

And which is worse? 

But with his pen and ink, 
Of all he does, L think 

His autograph— 

‘That big T E, small a ad TEaay— 
So crooked, so unsteady, 

Is best by half, 

Mrs. Ciara Dory Bares. 


Or 





For the Companion, 
ALL-HALLOW EVE. 






put 
Cos 
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Such a roomful as there was, and such a babel! 
Such uproarions laughter and such mischievous 
pranks! Each one seemed trying to outdo the 
other in thinking of wonderful games and 
tricks, 

Hans was there, and Fritz and Lisa and Minna 
and Wilhelm; but alas, you don’t know any of 
those dear blue-eyed German children. So strange 
it seems that any one should not know my fun- 
loving Fritz, with the rollicking laugh, and my 
shy little Lischen with the serious eyes. 

Shall I tell you all about it, and what we were 
doing that autumn night, so dark and rainy 
withoutgso light gud warm and merry within? 





of mischief in that one room nt least, though in 
face and form they were like our own little folls. 

First, a dozen apples were dropped into the tub, 
and as they went bobbing about on the top of the 
water, we tried to enteh them with our teeth. 
We would think we almost had one fast, when, 
behold! it wasn't there; and breatliless with our 
efforts for 1 moment, we'd only to try again and 
again, in vain, 

In spite of your sympathy for poor Nita’s dis- 
tress, you would have | ed to see her, 

She sat seriously eating an apple, and gazing 
into the mirror to discover who loved her most, 








when Hans peeped over her shoulder, and his 
ace was the reflection smiling back at her, 

Fritz was tie first to succeed, aud was greeted 
with shouts and cheers ax he lifted his face, his 
yellow cnrls dripping with water, and a big red 
apple clinched tight between his little white 
teeth. 

With quivering lips and almost with a sob, she 
told me afterwards, ‘It frightened me, ‘cause 
I thought, I thought, you know, 'twould be 
Kul!" 

One by one we Inid a nut on the hot stove, to 
prove if the friend we loved cared as much for 
us. If it snapped and flew away (as most of 
them did), it was a sure sign that he cared riot at 
all; if it burved with a clear flame, he would love 
us forever. 














First then. the ‘“withi was a quaint room 
with a bare floor polished like glass, a big porce- 
lain stove reaching almost to the ceiling and or- 
namented up and down the front and the two 
sides with groups of porcelain babies that ca- 
pered about on the earth or in the air, seeming 
to enjoy themselves as much as we did 

The windows were full of flowering plants and 
singing birds; and a gray parrot flapped his 








Minna shouted with delight. “See, oh, see! 
Mine doesn't sputter, it burns, it burns!” 

And Fritz cried still louder, “That's ’cause it's 
me, Minna! Didn't I tell you I loved you?” 

Somehow, Fate was not very kind to us that 
night, for Minna had previously whispered to me, 
“T hope ‘twill barn, for Ive named it Tims!" 

T wish I might tell you all we did that 
night, in that far-away, Engi Httle Uy Dut t my 





ow Ce pulses. 





Suspend apples by 
cords in the doorway 
as prizes for all who 


“meateh them with 
their teeth. 

Take a ball of yarn, 
and holding one end 
firmly, throw the ball 
ont into the dark, saying, ‘Who holds?" Some 
| one who loves you will reply. 
| Try all the tricks and games you can think of, 
and see if you don't agree with me, that no holi- 
| day is merrier or happier than All-Hallow Eve! 
M. M. 
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For the Companion. 


AT BEDTIME. 
“Sing you a pretty song, or tell 
You true, if I chance to know, 
Where Spring, and Summer, and Autumn, dwell, 
And the Winter, white with snow?” 


Oh, the Spring comes out of the east, I'm sure, 
Where the radiant mornings grow; 

And the Star of Bethlehem shone so pure 
In the beautiful long ago. 


And the summer comes out of the south, you see, 
From the fairest lands of the sun; 

And of all the seasons, the Summer for me 
Is the very sweetest one. 


And the Autumn comes out of the west, we guess, 
Does he borrow his seurlet and gold 

From the tents of his sunset home to dress 
The forests and carpet the mould? 


And the Winter comes out of the north,—ah me! 
They say his palace is fair. 
If you keep awake some night, you may see 
Its turrets aflaine in the air. 
ANNA BoysTox. 
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For the Companion. 
“CQUIVER.” 


Cquiver is the name of a game that the young 
people of Wales used to find great delight in 
playing on Hallow E’en, or “Nut-crack Night,’" 

The boys and girls hont for an even-leaved 
sprig of ash, and the first who finds one calls ont 
“Cquiver,’’ and is answered by the first of the 
other set who sueceeds in finding another, aud 
these two, if they live to grow up, if they are boy 
and girl, will, af course, some day be married, 
unless the omen fails. 

There are a great many curious customs and 
sports connected with ‘All-Hallow E'en,” but the 
“Burning the Nuts” is such a favorite charm, 
and was sv generally practised through England, 
Wales and Scotland, that I don't wonder it got 
to be called by the country people ‘Nut-crack 
Night.”” 

Some nuts will hiss and crack, and jump into 
the fire or under the grate, while others will open 
and burn on steadily and quietly, side by side, as 
good nuts ought to do. 


“These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in haman life we view. 
The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume, 
Or from each other wildly start, 
And with a noise forever part. 
But see the happy, happy pair 
Of genuine love and truth sincere; 
With mutual fondness, while they burn, 
Still to each other kindly turn 
And as the vital sparks decay, 
Together gently sink away, 
Till, life's fierce ordeal being past, 
Their mingled ashes rest at las 

In come parts of North Wales, every family in 
the village or neighborhood makes a great bon- 
fire which they call ‘‘Coel Coeth,” and when the 
fire has burned nearly out, every member of the 
family throws a white stone into the ashes; they 
then say their prayers as they walk round the 
fire, and go to bed. 

As soon as they get up the next morning, they 
come to search for the stones, and if one of them 
is missing, they have a notion that the person who 
threw it in will die before Another Hallow E’en; 
but I should think they would be puzzled to know 
who did throw in the missing stone. 

Then there is sowing hemp-seed at night, which 
was the custom in the Isle of Wight not a great 
many years ago. 

Treally think I should enjoy the roasting of a 
row of fine English chestnuts on the top bar of 
the grate, in front of a good blazing English coal 
fire on the 31st of this October, almost ag much 
y jas I did OT 1 was a little girl, so many years 
ag _) g 1K Cc Aunt Dotty. 
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The SuBScCRIVTION PRICE of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year, 


Tux ComPaNton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is revived by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
unee, and Mil payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
de in Money orders, Bank-checks or ‘Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE*t OF THESK CAN BE PROCUKED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 


EW ALS. — Three weeks are required sfter receipt of 
by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 
DISCONTINUANCES, — Remember tl 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wisher 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is dou 


The dato against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrenrages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to Publishera should be addresed to PERRY 
MASON & €O., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Maas, 


nee oem 
A VEGETABLE DIET. 

As “hard times” often reduce families from afflu 
ence to the barest necessities of life, it is well to 
know that men may live and thrive on vegetables 
alone. 

Atarecent meeting of the London Medical Soci- 
ety, Sir Joseph Fayrer said that he had seen tn the 
northwest provinces of India, whose inhabitants are 
pure vegetarians,—eating not even butter, eggs, or 
milk,—some of the finest specimens of the human 
race, a3 regards strength, endurance and physical de- 
velopment. 

Their food consists chiefly of peas, beans and the 
like—articles of diet specially rich in nitrogen, which 
is one of the chief elements of nutrition. 

Hence, no person needs to starve who can secure 
a dinnor of beans, baked with a little pork, and nc 
companted with good brown bread. The body finda 
in these the main things it requires to sustain life,— 
heat, strength and nourishment. Indeed, few  per- 
sons could find a really better diet—provided their 
digestion ia not impaired. 

Still, we would not advise an exclusively vegetable 
diet in our climate, Children especially need differ- 
ent dict. This uature shows by providing milk for 
theinfant, for which all the resources of science have 
thus far failed to tind 9 full substitute. At a later 
period—in fact during the whole period of growth— 
no food is better, every way, for bodily health than 
A porridge made of oatmeal and imilk. 


ag 
SCARED. 

A lucky blander of stupidity may give it a higher 
value than wit, for the time being. A donkey once 
saved his master’s life by braying at just the right 
time. Mr. John Rockfellow, a hunter in Arizona, 
tells this story of himself in a Western exchange: 


I was coming up from the Santa Cruz valley, rid- 
ing a buro (jnekaas), but, on coming to a very steep 
hill, dismounted and was slowly walking up, when I 
abruptly met an immense cinnamon bear. He was 
leas than twenty feet away. 

Of course to run was out of the question, so I stood 
and stared nt the old fellow, and he stood and stared 
at me, as I slowly pulled out my six-shooter from the 
holster. 

Old hunters say it isn’t safe to tackle a cinnamon 
with a rifle carrying less than seventy grains of pow- 
der, and then give him a dead shot, as the cinnamons 
are worse than the grizzi ‘t have my rifle 
with me, and as my hooter only uses twenty- 
three of powiler, L concluded I was not looking for a 
fight unless the bear 

What his intentions were I don't know, but wy 
buro, who was some distance ahead just then, caught 
sight of him, and instead of running away, as one 
would expect, started for Mr. Bruin with tail and 
ears erect, and to cap the climax commenced to 


bray. 
i The old bear started as if he 
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at the Pnblishers 



































This was too much. 
was shot ont of agun. He just tore up the ground, 
and when he couldn't ran fast enough he rolled 
down the mountain side. 

“Old Balas” has played that trick before with me 
when I have heen trying to get up on to a deer, and I 
have always pounded him for it, but Inst night I 
concluded I would give him a leather medal. 





Ja ge 
SUPERFLUOUS OIL. 

Waste is always the unhappy result of over-plenty, 
and waste makes want. One caunot help thinking of 
a future day when our lamps, now so cheaply fed, 
will need the thousands of barrels of oil that are auf- 
fered to soak into the ground and become a mischief 
instead of a blessing. The Washington (D. C.) Com- 
mercial says: 


So much oil is produced in the neighborhood of 
Bradford, Pa., that it not be stored to await its 





und therefore some ten thousind barrels are 


daily running to w: 

Since the destruction of the retining works at Phil- 
adelphia, the refining capacity has been entirely in- 
adequate to the supply of crude oil, and consequently 
the crude article has depreciated in price, and indeed 
it is hard to sell at nny price. 

Near Bradford the wasted oil has so saturated the 
wells, that great danger prehended from a gen- 
eral conflagration. To prevent such danger, as far 
as possible, the oil is dammed in the ravines and hol- 
lows through which it flows, and set on fire, 

Boniires made in this way may be commonly no- 
tived, which at Limes gives the entire region a grand 
appearance. 





















Sg 
KILLED BY TEA. 


Lord William Beresford, of the British Army in 
Africa, recently lost a valuable horse in a singular 
way: 





A staff cook having left some pounds of tea in a 
sack, a Caffir groom tilled ft with corn, and serving 









out the contents to a troop of 8, gave the 
charger the bulk of the tea, which was eaten greedily, 
and produced the most startling results. 

The animal plunged kicked, and ran } 

ds, at intervals galloping madly around, fir 
falling into a don it 1s 
the rocks, and was ¢ 
through the heart. Tie post-mortem 
indicated extreme cerebral congestion. 


= 


KILLED BY A CHANCE SHOT. 
The following sad narrative, from the Norristown 
(Penn.) Herald, should warn riflemen that there is 


danger in their practice, unless extraordinary care is 
taken: 


Last evening, shortly before dusk, George Weter- 
field, a middle-aged painter, was sitting on the porch 
in front of M muel Clayton's hotel, at Edge Hill 
Village, when he suddenly jumped up, walked to the 
bar-room door, exclaimed that he was shot, and fell 
dead. A physiciun who was called in extracted a 
Minie rifie-ball which had lodged in his heart. 

No one was seen shooting, nor was the report of a 
firearm heard at the hotel, bat after some time, aman 
who came to the hotel stated that he had seen a 
young man named Titus Heilnan shooting with a 
rifle at Abingdon Station, half mile distant, about 
the time of the tragedy. Heilman was sent for, and 
explained that he was practising with a Minie rifle by 
shooting at a ball on the cupola of the enugine-house 
at the station. 

The distance from the station to the hotel is vari- 
onsly estimated at from one-half to three-quarters of 
a® ile, no gne putting it under the former figure. 
The hotel stands upon high ground, being not less 
than one hundred feet above the level of the railroad, 
and the ball must have been what is known among 
marksmen asa curve shot. Deputy Coroner Fenton 
held an inquest, the jury returning a verdict of acci- 


dental death. 
ae oe 


WHY THERE WAS NO RECEPTION. 

On Mr, Welch's return to Philadelphia from Eng- 
land, after he had resigned his position as Minister 
ut the Court of St, James, no public reception was 
given him though he is a popular citizen of that 
city. The reason for the seeming slight is a compli- 
ment to the religious principles of the ex-minister. 
“The vessel,” says a journal, “would likely arrive on 
the Sabbath, which would make it impossible to have 
a reception because of his well-known feelings rela- 
tive to the sanctity of the day.” Quoting this fact a 
religious journal says: . 









lly 
dashing its head on 
gai thrust 
appearances 












It is something fora man to have such a reputa- 
tion. They did not even have to telegraph to ask him 
about his conscience, but knew from hia former life 
that he would remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy, no matter what might be the kindness of his 
fellow-citizens, or the temptations to public display. 
And it isa inisfortune that a man of so sterling -& 
character cannot be retained in the public service, 


ee 


“WORRIED,” OR “MARRIED.” * 
A careless telegrapher, of New York, caused a 
panic recently in a domestic circle of that city. 


A young woman telegraphed from Philadelphia to 
her mother In this wise: “Have received no letter. 
Au worried.” The message received by her mother 
was thia: “Have received no letter. Ain married.” 
The mother was surprised at this sudden announce- 
ment, and she gave the daughter a large piece of lier 
wind. The operator had mistaken “worried” for 
“married,” no doubt thinking the meaning was the 
same, aif had wired the mother the surprising intel- 


ligence. 
ee eg 


POVERTY THOROUGHLY EARNED. 

The Louisville Commercial says ten years ago a 
wealthy gentleman took dinner with a Cleveland na- 
bob, and the host's dexterity at jcarving was quite 
generally complimented. 


The other day the samo man, coming to the city 
aguin. took digner at a cheap restaurant on the public 
square, and after a sharp look, recognized in the res- 
taurant carver, hnlf-hidden by a screen, hia wealthy 
host of ten years before. ‘The nabob hail squandered 
his fortune in gambling, besides wasting in the same 
way a fortune of $80,000 belonging to his wife. 


Sy 
“HE STICKS TO IT SO.” 
Perhaps some of the children of a larger growth 


might use with profit the following prayer, at least, 
its spirit: 


A little fellow, four years old, prayed thus for him- 
self: “O Lord, bless George, and make him a good 
boy; and don’t let him be naughty again, never: no, 
never! Because, you know, when he is naughty, he 


sticks to it so!" 
sg 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


A lazy fellow once declared in a public company 
that he could not find bread for his family. “Nor I,” 
replied an industrious man; “I’m obliged to work 


for it.” 
— 


IF you want a pug dog, madam, what isa pug,” said 
a dog-fancier to a would-be purchaser, “this here 
one’s the dog. Why, his nose is just a-turnin’ som- 
erseta atween his ears all the time.” 


“THE more shirtee Melican man get washee, inore 
money Chinaman makee,” ia the way an almond-eyed 
Philadelphia laundryman translates “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.”— Philadelphia Herald. 


A PERPLEXED German who had made a garment for 
8 youth, and found himself unable to dispose of the 
surplus fulness which appeared when trying it on 
the young candidate, declared vociferonsly that, “de 
coat & goot. It is no fault of de coat. De poy is too 
slim!" 


ONE of the questions nt 2 written Scotch examina- 
tion was, ‘What is a relative pronoun?” The an- 
swer waa, “A relative pronoun is one that tells about 
your relatives and friends.” This equals the reply,— 
“There are three genders, the inasculiue, feminine 
and neutral; masculine, men; feminine, women; and 
neutral, old bachelors.”” 


“Pat,” said Thorpe, who is fond of using high- 
sounding phraseology to his man-of-all-work.~ “I am 
going to town at ten o'clock, and shall weed out the 
guenmber-beds in the interim.” “Interim,” thought 
Pat, ‘that's a mighty quare name for a garden any- 
how!” “Is Mr. Thorpe at home?" asked a visitor 
who called shortly afterward. “Yis, sorr; ye'll tind 
him at work in his interim there beyant, so ye will.” 
—Somerville Journal, 





One Sabbath morning in July, when the mercui 
stood up among the nineties, a good-natured an 
pious sister, whose weight was near two hundred and 
fifty pounds, was trying in vain, by the vigorous use 
of a palm-leaf fan, to keep cool enough to enjoy a 
love-feast which she was attending. Presently she 
nrose to offer her testitnony and said, “Brethren and 
sisters, one promise of Scripture, which perhaps none 
of you can appreciate as well as I, comes to me thia 
mornipg with a fresh neaning. It’is that ‘In heaven 


neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.” ‘248 Broadway, -  - - 








CHOICE WINTER FOOD EVERY-DAY FOOD FOR FAMILIES, 


GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


The cut shows, in black, the parts usually put up by packers. The Boston Beef Packing Company put all 


the best cuts of beef in their cans. A given weight of 


f put up by the Boston Beet 


f Packing Company con 


tains fifty per cent. more uutriment than any ineat packed raw and couked #1 the cans, or by the Auatralianinode. 


Description of Cut. 
Ribs, divided into cuts A. B. 








‘Thin Flank, 10, Plate, 
16. Hind Leg, or Shank. 


11. Navel, 


tridious: 





OFFICE, 187 CONGRESS 





1. Cheek. 2. Neck. 3. Chuck Rib, having fonr Ribs, 
5, Sirloin, divided again Into A, B.C. 6: 
» Hone. 8. Round or iuttock, divided into GC, 9A. Upper 
ninpor Aitch Kone. 8, Round or "Te. Shoulder. 13. Front of the Shoulder and Brisket. 


ies 
tia 


divided into A, B. | 4, Standin 

euk, divided into A. B.C. Te 
loin Flank, 9—B, Lower or 
14. Leg. 15. Hock. 


A Change is Needed. 





6, Sirloi 











The Boston Company furnish it. They present their pure and nu- 


FRESH BEEF. 


Insist on your grocer furnishing you with the 


BOSTON COMPANY'S FRESH MEAT, 


and then try their CORNED MEATS and GREEN TURTLE. 





Something New! 


Economical, Wholesome Food. Fresh, not Corned, Beef. 


Why eat infector meat when you ean have tus? 
Have you exten this excellent fuud ? 

Economie: food—saves fuel. 

Convenient food —saves cooking. 

Many dishes may be made from it—aaves Lother. 


An unrivalled article of food in 2, 6 and 14 pound Cans, 


t fu 





Ask your grocer for it, Every can warranted. 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 












100 varieties. 
es 12c.; 102. 








Ie.5 un tamsed B, E. 1 
wanted, 25 peret.com. Collections bought, 
changed. “Send for List Cheap Seta, Address 

M. E. VILES, Gambridgeport, Mass. 





SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full ine of fhe Woors for Bracket-Workera. Send 


fe list. 3EO. M. WAY & CO., 
corre S Hartford, Conn. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES, 


We will send by nm: n receint of 25 cts., one dezen 
(agaorted sizes) first quility Needles for Singer 
chine. All other kinds 35 ets, per dozen, Liberal discount 
to the trade, Send for price lixt.. COSTELLO & GOULD, 














Senalactirers of Sewing Machine Needles, 71 Sudbury | 


Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. ?~ Send fur Circular, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horve, because you can 
ride it more mniles in a day than a horse 
can go, and iteats nothing. Send 3-ct, 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 


treet, 











THE POPE M’F'G Co., 
85 Summer Street, Boston. Masa. 


CAL HOURS ts rapidly in- 
ug in circulation, as musical peo- 
| ple fiom Mame to Texasnre discovering 
that they can now obtain forabout one 

cent each the best vocal and instru- 

mental pleces by American and For- 

e 





OF NEW 


| elgn composers. 12 every month. 
send Musical Hours for 4 months 
[143 for Bi . "19, 
















0 with 3 elegant pre. 
min Stamos taken, G. W. 


FOR 50c. Richa vas 37 Temple P}..Boston 


& 

5 “wet Lowent prices ever known 
Rifles, £ Revolvers, 
QUR $I5_SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
IMlustrated Catalogue. 


P, POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 





This isa specimen, of the 25 good things on 
our list, called 


‘ONISORV 


SLYMIV 4av 





S3NV9 ONY SAOL S.TIVONWHO 


TALLOQGLSNI GNV ®idvaod 


Thix mechanical toy has no clock-work, and performs 
without winding np “It has the strength and all the feat- 
ures of a Circus Rider going through the wonderful feate | 
of that profession. The horse and rider are of wood, finely 
painted. be taken apart and packed in the hox on | 
which it performs. “A child can draw it around without 
any danger of brenking it. 

Price, 50 cents, By mail. prepaid, 70 cents, 

Send for a dexcriptive and newly Illustrated Catalogue 
for 1879, Mailed free on application. 


ORANGE JUDD Co., 
Sole General Agents, 


# 





New York. 


i the chest” t 


| troubled after eating, 
j many sid cisenses resulting 1 


trated catalogue with full information. | 





ball of iire rolling up and down 
WO EXpression winveng sufferers from 
indigestion. Then use s 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Apericnt, 

get the system into a healthy couditicn, so that the digest- 
ive orgenes can do their legitimate we dl you won't be 
Dys epsia is the fruitful mother of 
mb the torid condition of 

ries CM easily and pleas- 


sT: 


The Union Under Flannel. 


PATANTED OCT. 27, 168. 


ity of this 
& fully ware 
} eArnert request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Vain Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season 10 pase without pure 
chasiug a set of these suits, and givin 
them a fair trial, Ladies wie have tri 
them aay noth duce them to 












the xtomneh, and this Aperie: 
antly the canse, and thie 
OLD BY 


ex the 
DRUG 



























return to wearin) ioned vests 
and diiwers, Their universal verdiet 1s, 
“Try them once,and you will nerer want 





fo wear the others.” 
Jeatiing dry goods houses, ind if not found 
there, send to us for price-list and cireu- 
Jars, or refer for prices io our advertise- 
Ment in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


_CIRCULARS 
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DRY COODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH &CO,, 


OF BOSTON, 
The LARGEST and OLDEST Dry Goods House in NEW 


ENGLAND. We are now offering our immense stock at 
retail, nt prices lower than were ever quoted at whol 
before the war. These unparalleled bargaina have 
crowded our immense stores with customers frome all pearts 
of New England. nnd we desire every one in the Mid. 
Western ind Southern States to tke adv: 
these the Greatest Bargains ever offered in America, 
at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every de 
description and price, 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Masi 


mbroidery Cross-Stitch Pattern: 
w Designs for Worsted Work. Flowe 
Birds,Comics, Roses, Pansy, Corners, Borders. 4 . 
&e. 48-Page Autograph Album for 15 cts. 
Minatrated with 24° Pen Scrolis, Birds, Mottoes, 




























Ferns, &c.,..kc. 6 for 60 cts. 49 Quotations for 
Alms giv ee with each. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
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COMPANION ENLARGED 


‘The size of the Companion has 
been increased. The columns have 
been lengthened and widened, and 
the reading matter in the paper in- 
creased to the amount of nearly 
one whole page. 

This change, while it gives more 
Yending and a handsomer sheet, 
will not increase the price of the 

subscription, although necessarily 
adding greatly to the cost of pub- 
lication. 

Thus, by reason of this enlarge- 
ment and the compactness of our 
type, we are enabled to give our 
readers each week what equals 
thirty-two pages of an ordinary 
magazine, or a hundred and twen- 
ty-eight pagesa month,—which, at 
an annual subscription of only 
$175, makes the Youra’s Com- 
PAN1oN by fur the cheapest period 
icnl in the United States, if not in 
the world. 

The editor of the Youru’s Com- 

PANION has spared no efforts to 

make for 


Volume for 1880 


the most valuable periodical ever 
offered for the entertainment and 
instruetion of American youth. 
The variety and worth of Its con- 
tents will make it a repository of 
the cholcest literature; a library of tales, travels, adventure, history and 
biography; 8 companion for the school, the study, and the fireside, This is 
indicated by the following Announcements : — 








Serial Stories. 


‘A Serial Story OF - = - 
“Hin Little Mother,”—a Serial, by - 
A Serial Story for Boys, by - | - 

‘A Story of Southern Life, by - 
‘A Tale of Cumberland Mountains, by 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Dinah Muloch Craik. 
J.T. Trowbridge. 
Marie B, Williams. 
Charles Craddock, 


Special Stories for Girls by 
Loulse Chandler Moulton, Julia Eastman, 
Mary A. Denison, Sarah Winter Kellogg, 
Harrlet Prescott Spofford, “Marion Harland,” 
Stor 


Capt. E. Frechette, 
Charles Craddock, 





of Adventure, by 

Fred. A. Ober, 

C. A, Stephens. 
More than Two Hundred Short Stories. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charlotte Mary 





J.T. Trowbridge, 





Terry Cooke, Georgiana M. Crai “Marion Harland.” 
A. H. Leonowens, Frances M. Pear, Ruth Chesterfield. 
Louisa M. Alcott, Rebecca Harding Davis, J. D. Chaplin, 

Valuable Papers, by 
Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, - + On Prevention of Consumption. 
Dr. H. W. Williams, - - On Near-Sightedness. 


Dr. D. F. Lincoln, | - 


- On 
George E. Waring, Jr., - - 


Hygiene for Scholars. 
=" On Ventilation. 


Brilliant Sketches on 
Eminent Orators, 











5 bY, “i = = * - James T. Fields. 
The Home Life of Statermen, by - - - dames Parton. 
College Days of T. 8. Macaulay, 
College Days of Daniel Webster, bby - - Edwin P. Whipple. 
College Days of Charles Sumner, 
College Days of Edward Everett, by - William Everett, LL, D. 

Short Religious Articles, by 
Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D, Rev. A.C, Thompson, PD. D. Rey. Theron Brown. 
Rey. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. Rey. Wilberforce Newton, D. D, 
Practical Articles. 

Advice npon Courses of Reading, = - Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
How to Make Cheap Tonrs tu Europe, - - ~ Edward M, King: | 






History of Great Enterprises, ~ 
Mechanics for Boys, e 





Every-Day Facts In Common Law, by | 


Hon, Charles Theodore Russell. — Showing how to Convey Land— 
Serve a Writ — Make a Will — About the Prosecution of Crimes — ete. 


Poems. 
Henry W. Longfellow, Lney Larcom, John G, Whittier, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Paul H. Hayne, James, Fields, 
Mr. and Mrs, Piatt, “ Nora Perry,” and others, 
Sidney r, J.T. Trowbridge, 


The Children’s and Puzzle Department 


Is edited with rare tact and skill. It is a delight to the children, and a treas- 
ury of amusement to the whole family circle. 


The Editorial Department 
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Magnificent Presents 


GIVEN 


To Subscribers to the Companion. 


250 Watches! 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN CASH! 


A MAGNIFICENT 


Miller Piano and Estey Organ! 


were given last year. 


255 GIFTS GIVEN IN ALL! 


the Companion between Novespen 1, 1879, and Juzy 1, 1880. 


» 


Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash. 
Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash 
Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash 
Henry F. Miller Square Piano, cost. 
J. Estey & Co. Organ, cost....-.. 
American Gold Watch, stem winder, cost 
American Gold Watch, stem winder, cost 
American Gold Watch, cost 
American Gold Watch, 
American Gold Watch, 
American Gold Watch, 
American Gold Watch, 
American Silver Watch, 
American Silver Watch, 
1 American Silver Watch, “ ... 

240 American Silver Watches, cost of each 













1 
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The Presents Above Offered 


Will be given in addition to a Premium for 
each new name. 


The small number of SIX new names secured a Watch last 
year, when only two hundred Watches 
were given as Presents. 


Now fifty more Watches will be given. 





Will present, in a clear, succinct way, explanations of the meaning, aml views 


of the progress, of most of the prominent topies and events of the year — 
motal, political, literary and scientific. 





Almost every subscriber, therefore, has an opportunity 
this year to secure a Watch, who works heartily 
and successfully for the paper. 


50 more American Watches will be given this year than 


These Presents will be given in July, 1880, to the two hundred and 
Aifty-five subscribers who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers to 


$500 












paper, unless you find a person who 
ComPanton, one ot the papers we offe 
take his name and send it to us for th 


These Presents will not | 
| Agents, but to regular subseribers 
voting special time, or intervals of tim 
A Transfer of the paper ft 
another member of the sume family w 
Persons who obtain such subseriptior 
cannot have Premiums. 





ch new name sent must be 
ke the paper and to pay $1.75 fo 
any names to whom you may hay 
your list. 


to 


The full price of $1 75 must 
whose name you send. If a less pr 
credit for the name. 








‘© name will be taken by us 
Club Agent, and given you to put on 


Recap 


| 4. These Presents will not 
Agents. 


| 2. Transfers will not be count 


You must work for the Cor 

Each new subseriber must 
paper. 

If you give the paper away, 
new subseriptior.. 

6, Names given you by Newsy 
counted in your list. 

No person will be allowed t 
less he is a subscriber to 

Be sure you understand t 
ahead." Write us if you 





i. 


3. 


ack, 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sest. 








OUR PRESENTS. 


One Thousand Doilars in Cash. 


Three Cash Presents—or One Thousand Dollars in all—will be given to the three subscribers who send us 
the first, second, and third largest number of new names up to July, 1880—no matter what those numbers be. 


The Henry F. Miller Piano. 





For the third time we offer the Hermy F. Mituer Piano to our subscribers. Wo will give it to the subscriber 
who sends us the fourth largest number of new names before July 1, 1880. For » number of years Mr. Miller's 
Pianos have maintained their high reputation in the musical world, having achievcd popularity from the first. As 
a proof of which they were not only introduced by the New England Conservatory of Music, but the city of Boston 
adopted them for her public, and the State of Massachusetts for her normal, schools. This led to their introduction 
{nto various other public and private institutions all over the United States and Canada. It is very rarely that a 
reputation has been built up so rapidly and on such a substantial basis. At the great Centennial in Philadelphia, 
over forty manufacturers made exhibits, and among all only two received two awards,—and one only was the recip- 
Sent of a double award on a single exhibition—Henry P. Miller, of Boston, received this award. 





1 Conservatory of Music, the largest music school in the world, use only the Miller Pianos. This 
popularity is due to several causes, among which may be specified the sympathetic and voice- | 


like quality of tone of the Miller Piano, causing it to blend most harmoniously with the human voico ; faultless 
action; first-class workmanship, durability, and elegance of design, Only ivory keys are used, and the cases are 


strengthened by extra braces and heavy metal plates. 


Our cut represents the Henry F. Miller Piano, which will be given to the subscriber who sends us the fourth largest 


number of new names to the Compantox before July 1, 1880. 





Summary. 


Our Presents this year amount in value to five thousand, six hundred and thirty dollars,—- 
‘a large sum to be distributed among two hundred and fifty-five persons, and a most generous inducement for the | 


friends of the Companion to give their heartiest efforts to increase its influence and circulation. 


Read the list cf names printed below. Opposite each name the number of new names is given that tbe sub- 


scriber obtained. 


The Presents were given in addition to a Premium for cach new name. 


Can you not devote a little time to pleasant work, and if successtul be sure of obtaining one of these Presents. 
How to get’Subscribers.— See page 363 for suggestions how to get subscribers. Follow them and 


you will succeed in obtaining Premiums and Presents. 


ufacture. 


tener. 


fully appreciated. 





Remember If you do not get a Present, you will secure a valuable Premium for each new subscriber sent. 


NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS 
Who received the 204 Presents given July, 1879. 


$1,000 Grand Square Miller Piano. 
Robert W. McKee, Baldwin, Pa seeeeeeee ees DOL 
Five Hundred Dollars in Cash Each. 
J. I. Davidson, Hamilton, Montana.........65 
W. F. Carpenter, Foxboro’, Mass 
Parlor Organ, Cost 8400. 
Mary C. Parsons, Salt Lake City, Utah. 














J. E Bliss, No. Fairfield, O....... 
J. C. Phillipe, Reeemer’s Depot, N.Y. 

Waltham Gold Watches, $125 each. 
G. W. Baker, Madison, N.Y. ...cceseeeees 









200 BB 





Mrs, W. 8. Urmy, Chico, Cal sees ssssessesceesreseeeeneree 
Waltham Gold Watches, $100 each. 
Herbert H. Powell, Ionia, Mich. . AT 





G. P. Cary, Coventry, N. ¥. 
M. C. Smith, Leo Centre, Ill 


Waltham Gold Watches, $75 each. 


Frank T. Millis, Elmira, N. Y.....28 Judson E.Smith, Bristol Station, 11.27 
S. H. Lewis, Reading, Vt..........27 | Fred M. Brown, Tecumseh, Mich ..28 


Waltham Gold Watches, $60 each. 
E. J. Seriggins, Chelsea, Mass.....26 J.N. Gets, Chatham Run, Pa ....24 
Lena Rathburn, Mystic Bridge, Ct.26 James A. Still, Eudora, Kan..... 23 
Helen M. Rose, Morris, Ill........95 E.M. Anthony, Tullahoma, Tenn.23 
Mrs. M. EB. Rich, Hollister, Cal .. 26 John P. Salisbury, E. Weymouth, 
Geo. B, Terrill, Underhill Centre,Vt.25  Mase.......4. Siseenaseae 


Waltham Gold Watches, $50 each. 
Geo. E. Tucker, Brunswick, Me...28 Clara McCrillis, Providence, RB. 1..21 
Carrie, Winterbottom,Phila., Penn. 22 Robert W.Anderson, Spartansburg, 
Mrs. Viottie P. Bixby, Prov.,R.1..21 8. Car. 21 
Fred A. Brown, Elmira, N.Y.....21 Mary A. Butterworth, Warren, R. I 20 
Miss Frankie Henley, VirginiaCity,  E. D. Talbert, Baltimore, Md.....20 
Novada..eccessseeeeseeeseeeeee2l C, A. Nadelhoffer, Naperville, Ill. .20 


Waltham Gold Watches, $40 each. 

Eva 0. Tuck, Gloucester, Mass....20 Cyrus and Hallie Austin, Melvern, 
Jobn L. Kelley, Dubuque, Iowa. Kan. 
Theo, Strawn, Ottawa, Tl. Anns Montgomery, Lincoln, Tenn.17 
Harry P. Sackett, Hayden Hill, Cal.19 
Emily L, Kellogg, Jancsville, Wis..19 


40 
35 























tececccceseecees coco eel 






8.Boteler Thompeon, Lake City,Fla.17 





Badie E. Nagle, Davenport, Jowa..17! 








Waltham Silver Watches, $30 each. 






T.C. Craven, Leighton, Iowa 
W. A. Crowley, Pecatonica, Ill. 
Nora Portwine, Alpena, Mich 
Howard Davidson, Peru, Ind. 
Harry H. Gilmore, Manchester,N.H. 1% 
E 8, Jenkins, Rosendale, Wis..... 
Chas. T. Mitchell, Auburn, N. Y is 
Amos A. Phelps, Rockland, Mass..15 





Yred and Melvin Bilver, Be. lin, Wis.15 
Lottie C. Vincent, Sawyer’s Bar, Cal.15 
Won. F. Dassett, Hammonton,N. J.14 
Charlie Hill, E. Portland, Oregon .14 
Willie N. Knox, Jr., Reno, Nevada.14 
C.T. A. Bent, E Boston, Mass....14 
Chas. Millican, Omega, Ill. 





Waltham Silver Watches, $25 each. 


A.B. Russell, Cumberland Furnace, 

Tenn. .... 
T.N. Barnes, Weston, W. V1 
Albert Comfort, Tecumseh, Mich. ..18 
Prank A. Ioiles, Mt. Union, Obio. .18 
Reuben R. Glenn, E. Jordan, Mich .13 
Arthur I. Holley, Rockford, I. ...18 
Mary D. Doane, Lafayette, Ore... ..18 
Guy Elam, Marlin, Texas... 13 
Robert J. Millican, Omega, Il].....13 
Amos Stevens, Alatead,N. H. 13 




















Willie N. Thumb, Juniata, Neb: 
Willie Tinsley, Columbus, Ind. 
Geo, Wadhams, Portland, Ore. 
Chas. E, Wade, Mt, Pleasant, Pa. 
Geo. H. Gates, Menomonie, Wis 
Katie F. Pedrick, Lawrence, Mass. 
H. C. Landon, Frenchtown, N. J. 
T. W. Smith, Union,8.C.... 
C. F. Howell, Centreville, Iowa 
0. L. Bice, Rubens, Kan....... 














Waltham Silver Watches, $20 each. 


Sheldon Ford Seeley, Washington, 
Conn... 
Laura R. Foote, Lodi, Wi 
Geo. J. Missley , Saline, Mich. 
Fred R. E. Dearborn, 8t. Johns, 
N.B. 
Etta Weaver, Galesburg, Kan. 
Eugene Taylor, Red Oak, Iowa... 
Wesley R. Bryant, Granville, B 
tish Columbia .. 
Elena Barrett, Ely, Vt.. .... 
H. E. Goodwin, Bunker Hill, 11 
Jimmie A. Gary, South For! 
Lizzie A. Clark, Newport, R. I. 
Frank A. Carver, Chardon, Ohio. ..11 
D. G. Ferguson, Walla Walla, Wash. 
U 
etl 






















Ter .seeeeneeerseees 
Anna Graves, Toulon, Ill. 








Frank A. Jenne, Lansing, Mich 
D. 1. Miner Honek, Kan.... 
W. B, Richardson, W. Petersboro’, 

N.IT. 
Anna II. Stinsman, St. Joseph, Mo.11 
Frank C. Wickwire, Clyde, Ohio. 
J. West, 80. Boston, Blass..... 
Ada 8. Charlesworth, Cleveland, 0.10 
Geo. K. Edwards, Washington, D.C.10 
Benton Plerson, Clay C. H., W. Va. .10 
F. Packard, 2d, Stoughton, Mass. 
Lee C, Spooner, Blue Mound, fl 
Alfred T. Wright, 

Mass... 
Marcus W. Bates, Detroit, Mich 
W. J. Stone, Big Rock, Tenn. 
Willie Latimer, Detroit, Mich 
Alice J. Arnold, Providence, R. 











Belchertown, 







Waltham Silver Watches, $16 each. 


A. L, Leroy, Strongville, Ohio.....10 
David Ramsey, Coalton, Ky 
Walter Lillick, Santa Clara, C 
Viola M. Boley, Fort Lincoli 

kota... 












D. W. C. Bower, Delphos, Kan. 
Luther Gulick, Berkeley, Cal 
Frank Boland, Paris, Ill... 
Austin E, Cufis, Newport, N. 1 
Chas. Kynctt Carpenter, Washing- 














The J. Estey & Co. Organ. 


We take pleasure in again offering the Estrr Bovporm 
Organ as a present to the subscriber who shall send us 
the fifth largest number of new subscribers between Nov, 
1, 1879, to July 1, 1880. The Estey Organs have gained 
8 position in the estimation of the musical public that no 
other can hope to surpass, Among the great celebrities 
who have testified to their superior merits, may be men- 
tioned Ricnard Wagner, Abbe Lisst, Essipoff, Lucea, Ole 
Bull and Abt, besides scores of others equally well known 
to the musical world. After thoroughexamination of the 
merits of various organs, the committee of the Musical 
College of Cincinnati have decided in favor of the Estzr. 
The Ester Bouporm Onan is one of the finest of this man- 
It contains one five octave set of Diapason 
Reeds, one five octave set of Principal Reeds, one two aud 
one-half octave set of Vor Jubilante Reeds, one two and 
one-half octave set of Violetta Recds,one octave of power- 
ful Manual Sub-Bass Reeds, the Harmonic Coupler, and 
the Vox-Humana. The vox-jubilante, the vox-humana 
and the harmonic attachment are different from any 
other instrument made, causing a soft wave-like melody. 
so vibrant and pure that it never fails to enchant the lis- 
The patent reed-board and the violetta aro pecu- 
liar to the Estey Organ, which give it its fine expression 
when an unusually soft and sweet tone is required. Al- 
most every part of the Extey Organ is covered by patents, 
so that no other manufacturer can hope even to imitate 
them. The accompanying illustration gives an idea of 
the general appearance of the Boudoir Organ; but the 
magnificent carving, gilding aul finish must be recn to be 
It is provided with a Grand Organ 
Stop, by which the full power of the organ may be obtained 
atonce. It is the most complete and elegant instrument 
in use, the design being entirely original. 

We shall give this beautiful Organ to the subscriber 


who sends us the fifth largest number of new subseribess 
between Nov. 1, 1879, oud July 1, 1880. 

For full description of this Organ, and all others made 
by Estey & Co., please address Messrs. Hunt Bros., 66 





Washington Bt., Bostox, Mass., general agents for New 
England, and they will send you illustrated catalogues 
free. 


250 American Watches Given to Subscribers. 


premiums as payment for work done for us, but also re 
ceived as a Present from usa $12 Watch. With this in- 





‘This year we have increased the number of Watches to 
begiven to our subscribers totwo hundred and fifty. This 
is fifty watches more than we gave last year. Then 
seriber who sent us six now names not only received six 








petition have all 


creased number of watches to be given away, our subsecrib- 
ers should work with greater diligence to obtain one of 
theso most excellent timekeepers. 

Improved machinery, long experience and sharp com- 


ecntributed to make the Americsa 


‘Watches the best watches made for the price charged. 
‘There ia not a market where they are not sold. Each of 
the three largest manufacturers of watches in this coun- 
try has orders to-day for many thousands more than they 
can possibly supply. Fach manufacturer makes several 
grades of movements. 
price. We have carefully examined nearly every grade 
of American Watches, and have eclected only she best 
without regard to the name of the manufacturer. 

We can assure our subscribers that if they work for us 
and obtain one of our watches asa Present, they will re- 
celve a watch that will be as good, if not superior, te any 


Each grade differs in quality and 


that can be purchased at the price named as its value 





Joseph W. Fast, Farmville, Va. 
McGaw Glenn, Monmouth, Ill 
Rose Keller, Mimisila, Ohio... 
A, Lee Curren, Bristol Station, T1..10 
Charlic Agnew, Pittsburgh, Pa....10 
Nelsle Mayo, Marshall, Micb.......10 
Willie B. Smith, Watertown, Conn.10 
Daniel T. Oren, Baltimore, Md.....10 
Mary T. Pagani, Mayfield, Cal.....10 
Mary I. Crittenden, Bellefonte, Pa.10 
Myrtle A. Aplin, San Bernardino, 
Cal. -10 
Jasper Skaife, Lincoln, Oregon.-.-.10 
Harry R. Junkins, Marshall, Tll.... 9 
Mary BM, Rash, Manchester, Mass. 9 
Tnaend Stella Ridout, Everett, Mass. 9 
Liewellyn Abbott, Wichita, Kan.... 9 




















The subscriber who sends us the sixth largest number 
of new subscribers will receive our gift of @ $150 gold 
ub-| watch. Last yearonly 73 names secured @ similar watch. 
Let every subscriber try. 


Isaac E. Diehl, Bennett Station, 





Mabel Gray, The Dalles, Oregon. ... 
Frank A. Gillespie, Atlanta, Iowa.. 
Willie Hoxter, Forest Grove, Ore. 
Victor M. Murphy, Macon, Miss. 
Thomas A. Stevenson, Utica, Ill... 
Eadie P. Wariner, Kankakee, Ill. 
W. A. Workman, Green Castle, Ind. 
Florence A. Russell, Adrian, Mich... 
Nellie Fifield, Adams, Mass. 
Harry B Coons, Hillsdale, N.Y. 
J. 8. Nesbit, Vail, Iowa. .. 
W. HH Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 
Eva Duel, Boston, Mass.. 
Clark McClelland, Geneva, Town. 
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Waltham Silver Watches, $12 each. 


Ii, Dingman, Washington, D.C... 8 
G. Harrison McCluskey, ‘Tidioute, 
Penn....seeseeeeee 
Miss Adaline Moore, Gardiner, Me... 
Carrie M. Leaure, Oakdale, Mass... 
Charlie D. Savage, Ielena, Ark. 
Freddie Mulford, Dwight, Ill.. 
John W. Gray, Ironton, Ohio. 
Willie WV. Sheplee, Clarion, Iowa... 
Andrew L. Crandall, Olema, Cal... 
W. P. Herrick, Wilbraham, Mass... 
Fremont Wright, Stratford Hollow, 
N.H.... 
Bil Goodspeed, Wintteld, Towa, -.- 
May Barberie, Swampecott, Mass... 
F. M. Bishop, Holley, N. ¥. 
Bell Bushnell, Irving, Oregon. 
Frank F. Blakeney, Burlington, 
Towa... 
Willie Campbell, Brenham, Texas. 
W. P. Cobb, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
8. Lizzie Comings, Lee, N. I. 
W. IL. Drake, Modesta, Cal.. 
5. B, Evans, Canal Winchester, 0.. 
Emma Fiske, Beatrice, Neb... 
Annie 0. Gilmore, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mrs. 8, B. Gaskill, Mariton, N. J 
J.T. Handsaker, San Bernardino, 
John B. Harriman, Hartford, ¥ 
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Ida B. Jillson, Pairbaven, Conn... . 
Frank C. Kingman, Brockton, Mase. 
Anna M. Lovender, Delaware, Ohio. 
Orrin C. Lake, Mt. Morris, N. ¥.... 
Arthur R. Loweth, Oberlin, Ohio... 
Darwin McMastera, Princeton, Ind. 
Will i. McKean, Astoria, Ore. 


ated nen an 







Leon 8. Quimbee, Virginia, Nev. 
Mrs, 3. 8. Still, Eudora, Kan. 
Laura Spring, Topeka, Kan. 
Mrs. J.B. Shipley Sioux City, Towa. 
Preston R. Thompson, Attica, Ind . 
Horace Thomson, Kirkwood, TU... 
Willie I. Wallace, No. Brookfield, 
Mass. 
Willie Wens, 8an Prairie, 
Emily L. Graves, South Haren, 
Micb....600-+5 
Sarah A. Munson, Salem, Wis. 
Baddie Cookingham, Albia, Iowa ... 
Miss Pert W. Ayer, Lewiston, N. ¥.. 
B. Talmadge Goodsell, Houghton, 
Mich......... 
Bertio Miller, Westfield, Vt. 
E. T. Perkins, Jr., Loulsville, Ky. 
Frankie Hoon, Callanan, Iowa. 
Jesse B, Durbin, Denver, Col...... 
Minot Lyman, Falls Village, Conn. 
Nellle Carnahan, Skipanon, Ore... 6 
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Geo. A. Gregg, Chicago, Ill.... ..18 Mary Martin, Byron, Ill. ton C, H., Ohio. Geo. W. Handsaker, Dexter, Ore. .. 
you can appreciate ns « Tne Ste 8 Ne Be eS eee ger monn! \* wr, Vawesere 
. staff cook having left aome pounds of tea in a Lee morning withs fresh ae oa Sole General Agents, \ ee Davabl lity @ Cheapest. Ungauniea: 
» a Caffir groom tilled it with corn, and serving neither shall the sun light "(948 Broadway, - - - - New York.| nous BEOS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 











Special Offer 


TO 


Subscribers to the Companion. 


RARE INDUCEMENTS! 


The Paper Given, with Valuable and Useful 
Articles, 


AT A REDUCED PRICE. 





For Two Dollars, 


‘The Companion for One Year and either of the following 
articles will be given, postage paid by us. The 
articles are warranted as they 
are described. 


Stiffened Silver Thimble in a Velvet Case, and the Com- 
panion. 

This is a new invention. By it a Thimble is 

Produced that will wear twice as long as a solid 

silver Thimble. A very hard metal {s placed 

between two bars of solid silver and rolled to 

the right thickness. By special machinery the 

Thimble {s then formed without seam or joint. 

It will be seen that the Thimble is very thick 

where the wear comes. Hence its great durability over all others. We en- 

close the Thimble in an elegant velvet case. We will send thie Thimble and 
the Companion for one year, postage paid by us, for $2. 


Tracing Wheel, or Pattern-Marker, and the Companion. 
uly-friends 
are familiar with the 
In 

dress-making it will be 
next toimpossible to cut a garment by a pattern-sheet, such as Harper's 
Bazar furnishes, without this little instrument. It is also equally useful 
for boys in the fret-raw work, when they wish to mark the wood from a 
design. We will send this Marker and the ComPANION one year, postage paid 
by us, for $2. 


Gold-Plated Pencil, No. 1A, and the Companion. 

This Pencil is 
about two and a 
half inches long 
when drawn out, and is very handsome. It is beautifully chased, and just 
the Pencil for every young lady and young man. It ‘can be attached to a 
chain and worn as a charm. We will give this Pencil and the Companton 
one year, postage paid by us, for $2. 


Gold-Plated Tooth-pick, No. 61A, and the Companion. 


ot A rare bargain! 


A beautiful gold- 
plated Tooth-pick 
with solid gold pick; may be worn either in the pocket, or attached toa 
chain, making # handsome and valuable article of jewelry. We give this 
Tooth-pick and the ComPanton one year, postage paid by us, for $2. 


Silver-Plated Nickel-Silver Napkin 
Danion. 

We have made a very large purchase of solid 
nickel-silver silver-plated Napkin Rings, and 
are thus able to give our subscribers a very 
special bargain, This Ring bas never been sold 
before for less than 60 cts. Wecan sell it to our 
readers for 25 cents and 3 three-cent stamps. 
It is beautifully engraved, and will be more ser- 
viceable than solid silver. Any additional 
number of Rings furnished at 25 cents each. 
We will send one of these Rings and the Com- 
PANION, postage paid, one year, for only $2 and 
8 three cent stamps. 





Ring, and the Com- 





Briggs’ Marking Pen, and the Companion. 


This pen is made 
entirely of glass, 
and is used with in- 
delible ink, It is 
superior to any gold, steel, or quill pens for this purpose, because there is no 
split in the point to catch or spatter. They are not liable to blot, and are 
made of material that cannot corrode or wear out, and are the only pens with 
which coarse fabrics, such as towels and hose, can be neatly and quickly 
marked Wetwill send one of these pens and the Companion for one year, 
postage paid by us, for $2 


Payson’s Indelible Ink, and the Companion. 





SE est eee ———— 





















This Ink will 
a Ws as casily on 
PAYSON’S the finest muslin as 
i INDELIBLE INK common ink does 
for Mark sak &Cottce | on paper. It does 
for Marking Linen, Silk & Cotton | 
— WITH A COMMON PES, not dry up, and re- 
SS Nithou Ua Prepargon 5 tains ites virtues 
= Seer a eee longer than any 
other ink known, and requires no preparation of the fabric. We will rend 


one bottle of this ink and the CompANion postage paid one year, for $2. 


Family Electric Steel, and the Companion. 
Nere is a chance to 
(Gaegtaeee Procure the latest im- 
proved knife-sharpener, 
called the Family Electric Stecl. It is made square and grooved, with sharp 
extra hardened steel edges, that will put the dullest carving knife in trim 


—— OO 





Duplex Tops and Magic Ball. with the Companion. 

—~ ‘ Look at this, children! 
Two tops that may be 
spun at the same time 
and by the one string; 
and the Magic, or Obedi- 
ent Ball. This last is comething both new and wonder- 
ful. It is a pretty wooden ball, about two inches in di- 
ameter, with a string running through, and a peg on each 
end of the string. The wonder is, that when this string 
is held vertically by both hands, the ball goes up or down 
as the holder pleases. But what moves the ball? See if 
Youcan find out. We give this ball and the tops with the 
Companion, postage paid one year, to any one sending 
us $2. 





Logograms, with the Companion. 

Logograms consists of three entirely new and distinct games,—Motiere,”” 
“Cartegram,” and “‘Metagrams.”” These games are played with handsomely 
printed cards, each having a letter of the alphabet. Thoy are very amusing 
while, at the same time, they tax the sharpness and ability of the player— 
though demanding nothing above the capacity of most children, We wil! 
send this game and the ComPAaNron one year, postage paid by us, for $2. 


Rubber Chain and Cross, and the Companion. 


This is agreat bargain. The Chain is an ele- 
gant pattern, and very durable; the cross is 
three inches in length, beautifully ornamented, 
and polished so es to resemble the best jet. We 
will send this Chain and the Companion, postage 
paid by us, for one year, for $2, and 2 three-cent 
stamps. 





Work-Basket, with the Companion. 


This is a fine, close-woven basket, lined with pa- 
per,and having a sewing-bag attached. Just the 
receptacle in which to carry light work. We will 
send this basket with ComPANion one year, post- 
age paid, on receipt of $2, and 4 three-cent stamps. 








Swiss Carved Flower-Holder, with the Companion. 


g\ ‘This is a very beautiful mantel or table orna- 
i Y 


ment. It is delicately but strongly made. The 

carving is very fine. It can be used to keep 
fresh flowers as the carved work contains a glass tube for water. We give this 
with the Compasron, one year, postage paid, for $2. 


Swiss Carved Ink-Stand, with the Companion. 


This is both ornamental and useful. ‘The 
carving represents five leaves, inclosing a hand- 
some hottle, with a carved leaf cover to match. 
‘This makes a novel, neat, and useful specimen 
of Swiss carving. We will give this Ink-Stand 
and the ComPanton one year, postage paid, for 
$2. 





Draw Shave, and the Companion. 


Cast-iron frame, 
neatly japanned, 
9 inches long, with 
a Steel Knife near- 
ly 2inches wide, This makes a desirable tool for family use. We send this 
Shave, postage paid, and the Companron for one year, on receipt of $2. 


Jennie Wren Series, with the Companion. 
The “Jennie Wren Series” comprise 
‘Jennie Wren,” ‘Robin Redbreast,”” 
“Daffadowndilly,”” ‘‘See-Saw Margery 
Daw,” and“ Wee Willie Winkie.” These 
are five charming books for little folks,— 
full of stories, poems, and splendid, full- 
page illustrations. The print is very 
large, and the paper of good quality, 
each book being strongly and beauti- 
tully bound. Size 6x8 inches. We will 
send one of these volumes with the Com- 
PANION, postage paid, on receipt of $2, or 25 cents without ComPamion. 





Pagoda Puzzle, and the Companion. 


This is indeed a wonder to those who do not understand it 
We have seen a company of people puzzled, surprised, inter- 
ested, and delighted with this simple puzzle. Any child can 
make one after being taught. It affords delightful pastime, 
and fascinates all who see it. It is made from one piece of pa- 
per, and yet utterly impossible for any one to make it unless in- 
structed. Wesend—packed in a neat box—the pussle, put into 
six different positions—a holder for folding the paper, with sev- 
eral extra sheets. Full directions in each box ‘The cutshows 
one form that can be made. 

We send this puzzle and the ComPanrox, postage paid for one 
year, for $2 


her 


This Plane is a 
new invention. | It 
ia five inches in 
length, and has a 
one-inch steel cut- 
ter. The plane is 
made from iron, 
nicely finished and Japanned. In the end of the plane is » patent chuck 
which will hold = variety of tools, such as @ file, screw-driver, chisel, &e. 
The plane cutter is so made that itcan be held in the chuck, thus giving 





witha very few strokes. It is handsomely mounted. We will give this Steel 
with the ComMPANION one year, poxtage paid hy us, for $2 


man it." 


one-inch chisel to use. We will send this Plane and the Companion for one 
year, postage pald by ur, for $2. 


| 


‘for he gave me a glance of Inte"ligence. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Hemp Bag, and the Companion. 





We offer our school girl and boy readers @ 
special bargain in this strong, handsome hemp gue 
achool-bag, eleven and « half by fourteen inch- i 
es. It will do for all purposes when a bag of Bf 
the kind is needed, and Inet for years. It 
can also be used for other than school pur- 
poser. We give this Bag with the Compaxiox 
one year, postage paid by us, for $2, and 3 three- 
cent stamps. 


ee 


Junior Hand Drill, and the Companion. 


This is a wonderful tool for 
capacity, elegance of finish, 
and durability.. The work- 
ing parts are made of steel. 
The handle is ebony enamel. 

It will do all kinds of work in wood. The chuck Is #o adjusted as to remove or 
replace drill points without a wrench. For all home use this Drill will do as 
good service a the best $1 drills, For bracket work this drill excela all others, 
az itis light and easily operated. Price of Drill, with one best steel point, 
postage paid by us, 25 cts. We will send this Drill with 6 assorted best 
points, and the ComPANtoN for one year, postage paid by us, for $2. 


Harmonica, and the Companion. 

This is a very sweet- 
toned and powerful in- 
strument, with a com- 
pass of twenty notes. It 
is nickel-plated and 
very handsome. We give the Harmonica with the ComPANtoy one year, post- 
age paid by us, for $2. 





Child’s Porte-monnaie, and the Companion. 


It is made of leather, is metal-bound, 
with strong patent clasp and. nickel chain 
A useful gift for a little girl. We give itand 
the Companion for one year, postage paid 
by us, for $2 





Violin Charm, and the Companion. 
Gold-plated, neatly chased, and a pretty orna- 


ment for the watch-chain. We give this pretty 
charm with the Comrantoy for one year, postage 
pald, for $2. 
Pocket Compass, and the Companion. 
A perfectly reliable Compass one inch and three-eighths in 


diameter, with best watch-crystal cover. Invaluable on sca 
or shore. We give this Compass and the Companros for the 









yesr, postage paid by us, for $2. 


Folding Pooket Rule, and the Companion. 

One foot boxwood pocket rule. Anar- 
ticle everybody needs at all times and 
everywhere. We give this Rule and the 
Compantox for one yoar, postage paid, fo 
$2.00. 





Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers, with the Com= 
panion. 

A fertilizer made expressly for House Plants, large- 
ly soluble in water, free from offensive odor and 
clean to handle. This preparation will produce a 
healthy, luxuriant growth, and early and abundant 
blossoms. A little book containing valuable direc- 
tions on ‘‘How to make House Plants Bloom,’’ writ- 
ten by Prof. Maynard, professor of Floriculture at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, accompanies 
each package. Parties who have used it assure us 
that it meets a long felt want among those who de- 
light to grow flowe-s The package contains a suf- 
ficient quantity for twenty plants for two or three 
months. We give this package with the ComPaiox 
one year, postpaid, for 82 


Pocket Candle-Stick, and the Companion. 


A neat, compact and 
convenient pocket-com- 
panion. It contains 
two wax tapers which 
may be instantly ad- 
justed so as toafford suf 
ficient light for ordinaty 
purposes at all times, 
We give this useful and 
desirable little apparatus and the ComPaniox for one year postage paid, for $2. 








Shawl-Strap, No. I, and the Companion. 
This Strap is made entirely © - 
sole-leather, and is, therefore, ms. (le 
to wear. It has a metal-plate on 
the handle for the initials. We 
will send this excellent Shawl-strap 
and the Companron, postage paid 
for one year, for $2. 





Paraltel Anvil-Vise, and the Companion. 













This vise can be adjusted, and 
firmly attached to any table. It is 
strong and perfect, and of practical 
value in every household, Size 4% 
xb inches. Neatly Japanued, pol- 
ished jaws, and will hold work from 
13% inches in diameter to the most 
delicate. All the boys will want it. 
Wo giveit with the Companion one 
year, postage paid by us, for $2and 
6 three-ent stamps 





- . 
northe Singing of birds, nor the ti: 
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Girl’s Canvas Portfolio, with the Companion. 

‘This is specially designed for school-girls. It 
contains three large sheets of blotting paper and 
two pockets. The cover is beautifully decorated 
with flowers. It is a desirable article and suita- 
ble alike for home and school use. We know all 
who purchase this will appreciate Its use and 
value. We give this and the Companion one 
year, postage paid, for $2, and two3-cont stamps. 





A pretty Metalaphone, one octave, capa- 
ble of playing any simple air. We will 
rend this instrument and the Compaston 
one year, postage paid, on receipt of 82. 





Pocket Inkstand, No. 0, with the Companion. 


A little barrel tnrned out of boxwooi, and so ingeniously 
contrived that few can open it without some trial; but when 
opened, it is found to contain a genuine and serviceable ink- 
bottle. We give this Bottle and the CoMPANION one year, 


postage paid, for $2. 





Oxford Pocket Bible, No. 0, with the Companion. 

It is only by a very special arrangement that | 
we can sell nn Oxford Bible at the price named | 
below. We desire to give ourrenders the bene- 
fit of our facilities for purchasing, and hope 
many will possess this beautiful Bible at so low 
price. It is handsomely bound in enamelled 
cloth Type small but clear. It contains 40 
pages. Size 5x4 inches. We will send this 
Bible with the Compantox, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $2 and four 3-cent stamps. 





Case of Crayons, with the Companion. 


‘One Case of twelve colored crayons. Ono end is pr- 
ered so as not to soll the fingers. They are all ready 
for use, This makes a very fine and useful set for do- 
ing nice work. We give this Case with the Companion 
one year, postage paid by us, for $2. 





This is a very pretty Charm for the watch-chain. 
It is a perfect miniature Opera Glass, having a 
gilt frame in which is set the highly polished parts 
whieh contain the Lord’s Prayer in one side, and 
the Ten Commandments in the other. We will 
send this Charm and the Compaxton one year, 
Postage paid, on receipt of $2. 





New Testament, No. 200, with the Companion. 


This is one of the most serviceable 
Testaments made. It is 6x4% inches. 
It is printed with clear, plain type, and 
strongly bound in enamelled cloth. 
Pages 384. We will send this Teste- 
mont to any address, with the Compan- 
Jon one year, on receipt of $2 and 
three 8-cent stamps. 





Pocket Testament, with the Companion. 


This little Testament is in clear, legible print, beauti- 
fully bound in enamelled cloth, gilt edges. Size, 4x8 
inches. 463 pages. It is specially suited to give to a 
boy or girl, and for use in day or Sunday-School. We 
will send it with the Cowpantow, one year, postage paid: 
on receipt of $2. 





Dominos, No. !, with the Companion. 

One box of Patent Embossed American Domi- , 
nos,—one of the most interesting, simple, and 
amusing games. We will send this game with 
the Compaxton one year, postage paid, on re- 
celpt of 82. 





Japanese Inlaid Glove Box, with the Companion. 

This beautiful Box, inlaid with different col- | 
ored straws, has moro the appearance of mosaic 
work, and is a remarkable specimen of Japanese 
ingenuity. We will send this Box with the Com- 
PANION one year, postpaid, on receipt of $2. 





Patent Nutmeg Grater, with the Companion. 


This is the latest improved Nutmeg Grater—the 
best over made. A most ingenious machine. It 
is indispensable‘in every household. We will send 
this Grater with the Compantox one year, postage | 
paid, on receipt of $2. 
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This design for Slate is new. Objects in view 
are, 1, To provide a Slate which may be carried in 
the pocket; 2, To provide a Slate so protected 
that marks may not be erased ; 8, To produce a 
nolseless Slate. The roller is made in imitation 
of gutta percha, It has a pocket for the pencil. 
Its construction is durable. Boys and Girls in 
rchool should buy it, We will send this Siate 





THE YOU 


| Boys’ Favorite Knife, with the Companion. 





| the various parts will mismatch to form al- 





and the Compastow for one year, postage pald by us, for $2. 


| OF you can appreciate as well as 1, comes to me this 
, e n &| mornipg with a fresh meaning. 
\ filled it with corn, and serving | neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.’” 


g left some ponnds of tea in a 
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This is by far the greatest K. We can 
make, We have arranged to get 3 imited 
quantity. It has a White Bone Handle, one 


Large Blade, one Small 
Blade, one Cork-Screw, 
one Punch, one IHoof- 
Cleaner, one Serew- 
Driver, All these parts are made ot good Steel. 
send this Kn 


Former price, $1. We will 
and the CoMPANIoN one year, postage paid, on receipt of $2, 
and 6 three-cent stamps, or Knife alone for 50 ets 


Wax Doll, No. I, with the Companion. 





‘This is a littie darling, with blue eyes and auburn hair, 
a perfect blonde, and just 12 inches tall. This is the best 
bargain in dolls we have. We will send thix doll with the 
Companion, one year, postage paid, on receipt of 82, and 
4 three-cent stamps. 


Japanese Handkerchief, and the Companion. 

Thisisa genuine.Japanese Silk Hand- 
kerchief. It is quite a curiosity, very 
pretty and serviceable, We will send 
the Handkerchief and the Companion 
one year, postage paid, on receipt of $2. 





Four Faber Pencils and Rubber, with the Companion. 





One Caso containing 
jy four of Faber's famous 
“Educational” drawing 
Pencils, with rubber. 
The best there is. We 
give this Case and the ComPaNron one year, postpaid, for $2. 






The Universal Pronouncing Dictionary, with the Com- 
panion. 





A fine illustrated pocket Dictionary of 320 
pages, giving both definition and pronunciation, 
also abbreviations explained, and foreign words 
and phrases. We will send this Dictionary with 
Companion one year, postage paid, on receipt of 
$2. Dictionary alone for 25 cents. This is a 
rare opportunity. 
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Silk Woven Book Mark, with the Companion. 

This is a charming Book Marky 
made of pure silk, beautifully let- 
tered and embroidered. We have 
an assortment of white and black 
silk with appropriate mottoes. We give one with the Companion one year, 
postage paid, for $2. 





Pearl Sleeve Buttons, and the Companion. 
These are very handsome and desirable. 

They are the finest we have ever found at so 

low a price. We will send them with the 


| Compantoy one year, postage paid, for $2. 


Three Gold-Plated Collar Buttons, and the Companion. 
We are able to send three extra fine Collar Buttons and the CoMPANIoN one 
year, postage paid, for $2. This is a very rare chance. 


Swiss Carved Match-Box, with the Companion. 


This is a genuine piece of Swiss carving, and repre- 
sents a little basket. It makes avery pretty ornament. 
The cut cannot accurately show its beauty. There is 
also a rough surface on one part of it to scratch the 
match. It is made to hang up. We will givo this 
with the Companion, one year, postage paid, for $2. 





Matched Pictures, and the Companion. 


These are beautifully printed on heavy 
card-board in Chromo-Lithography. The 
designs are so ingeniously constructed that 


most an unlimited number of different pic- 
tures, illustrating various scenes of interest 
in the Far West. This is instructive and 
entertaining. We give this Set and the 
COMPANION one year, postage paid, for $2. 





Pantograph, and the Companion. 
The Pantograph is 


ing and tracing pic- 
tures, patterns, 
bracket saw designs, 
ete. Since bracket 
sawing has become 
fo popular, we nre 
told by the manu- 
been soll. By avery 





facturers that over 100,000 of these machines ha) 
simple process you can either enlarge or reduce the size of any picture or de- 
sign you wish to copy. It is made of black walnut, and is a perfect machine. 
We will send this Pantograph and the Companion for one year, postage paid 
by us, for $2. 








Game of Authors, and the Companion. 


This isa very instructive set. It contains a 
brief sketch of all the Authors used in the 
Game, and the names of the principal charac- 
tersin their books. It serves as a school-teach- 
er. Packed in a neat, cloth-lined case. We 
will send this Game and the Companto for one 
year, postage paid by us, for $2. 





jole General Age 
245 Broadway, - - - - 








It is that ‘In heaven 








a machine for copy- | 








No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


Domestic Egg-Beater, and the Companion. 

This is a very fine Egg-Beater. It 
will do ita work as well and as quick- 
ly aa any beater now made. By a 
special arrangement with the manu- 
facturer we are able to offer it at so 
lowa price. We will send this Beat- 
or and the Coipantoy for one year, for $2. 





Nursery Rubber Ball, with the Companion. 


‘This is a beautiful ball, large, light, and fall of bounce. 
It is handsomely painted with a variety of attractive de- 
signs. It is so light that it will not break glass or do 
mischief in the house, We give this hall with the Com- 
PANION, one year, postage paid, for $2. 





Brace-Bit, with the Companion. 


This is a useful article in the family. It 
in very strong, will hold a variety of tools, 
and isnot made fora toy, but for use. Size, 
414x10 inches. We give this and the Cos- 
PANION, one year, postage paid, for $2. 


Faber’s Vade Mecum Pencils, 

This case contains eight 
pencils half-size, sharp and 
ready for use, together wit! 
handsome nickel holder 
and four rubbers to fit. Con- 
veniently carried in any pocket, and just what cvery onc wants, We give 
this case with the Compantox, one year, postage paid, for $2. 


Twelve Souvenir Pencils, with the Companion. 
A package of twelve souvenir pencil, paint- 
which they may be attached to a chain. We 
give these pencils and the ComPANion, one year, postage paid, for $2. 


Box of Jack-Straws, with the Companion. 
Jack-Straws aro always 8 source of interest 





| and amusement, both to young and old. Thisset 


is contained in a neat wooden box. We give a 
complete set and the ComPpamion, one year, post- 
ae paid, for $2. 


Young Artist’s Package, with the Companion. 
¢ This package contains a box of col- 
ored crayons, a beautiful nickel pencil 
me a pencil, and one of Faber's polished 
cedar lead pencil and ink erasers. We 
eee) give this package with the Comrartos, 


case, having a hook and ring by which 
ono year, postage paid, for $2. 


{t may be attached to the vest, a lead 
Steam Engine, and the Companion. 


The manufacturer of this Steam Engine has made 
and sold more than 100,000. This experience has en- 
abled him to produce a perfect machine of its kind. 
It will make 80,000 revolutions with one filling of the 
boiler. It 1s perfectly safe for any child. The self- 
acting safety valve renders explosion impossible. We 
will send this Engine and the Compawioy for one 
year, postage paid by us, for $2. 





Gold-Plated Cuff Pins, and the Companion. 

Cuff Ping are always useful and orna- 
mental jewelry. The pair we offer are gold- 
plated fronts. They will wear a long time. 
We will send a pair of Cuff Pins and the 

Companion for one year, postage paid by us, for $2. 


Box of Water Colors, with the Companion. 

A box of eighteen excellent Water- 
Colors, with two saucers and two 
brushes. Just what the boys want. 
We give it with the Compantox, post- 
age paid one year, for $2. 


Diary for 1880, with the Companion. 

2 A. vest-pocket Diary, bound in leather, 
with gilt edges; contains calendar, rates of 
Postage, tables of eclipses, moon's phases, sun's 
rising and setting, and the tides ; also cazh ac- 
count and memoranda for every day in the year. 
Three days to a page. We will send this diary 
with the ComPANton onc year, to any addres, 
post-paid, on receipt of $2. Size, 2%,x4 inches. 


Pocket Microscope, and the Companion. 


The frame of this Microscope is rubber 
neatly finished and very durable. The lens 
is strong. It is a good pocket companion. 
We will send this Microscope and the Con- 
PANION, postage paid, on receipt of $2. 














Two Dozen Bracket Saws in a Box, and the Companion. 
Saws and we put them ina neat bor, 
and send them and the Compamon 

Child’s Tea Set with the Companion. 

This charming Sct for a child? n- 

Bowl, Teapot, and Water-pot,—ff- 

teen pieces in all. It is neatly deco- 

will send this Tea Set and the Com- 

PANION, postage paid one year, for $2 


SS aaa, These are the best imported steel 
one year, postage paid, for $2. 
sists of six Cups and Saucers, Sugar 
rated and will please any child. We 
and four 3-cent stamps. 














No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


TO WHOM THE PREMIUMS ARE GIVEN. 

The Premiums are offered only to subscribers to the Companion. 

They are not offered to persons who do not now take the paper to 
induce them to subscribe for it. 

They are offered only to subscribers to the paper, to induce them to 
obtain new names for its subscription list—and they are given to pay for | 
the time spent in getting these new names. 

No Person sending his own name as a new subscriber to the paper can | 
have a Premium for it. 3 

If any Person will first subscribe for the paper, and then use his time 
and influence to obtain other new names, he will then be entitled to premiums 
for as many as he may send us. 

Remember that a transfer from one member of a family to another 
mmember in the same family is not considered a new subscription. 


TO THOSE WHO OBTAIN NEW NAMES, 

Send your new names as you get them. Always send the payment for 
each subscription with the name. We do not receive a new subscription 
unless payment is made in advance. 

You can send for a Premium for each new subscriber as you send us 
the names, or you can complete your list and then select your premiums, as 
you may prefer. 

If you send for your Premiums after your list {s completed, be sure | 
and send us the name and sddress of each new subscriber you have sent, 0 
that we may see if they all have been received by us, and been entered upon 
our books correctly. 

Specimen coples of the Companion, Circulars, Cards or Premium 
List, will be sent, if you wish them as aids in getting new names. 

Subscriptions to the Companton can commence at any time during 
the year. 


HOW TO WRITE 
Your Letters to the Companion. 


‘Three things should always be stated by a subscriber who sends money by 

letter to the Companion: 

1 The amount of money enclosed in the letter. 

2. The name of the subscriber who sends the money to pay his subscription 
should be written in full and very plain. 

8. The name of the Post-Office and of the State to which the paper is sent 
should invariably be given. 

For example: — Suppose Walter Lawrence, of Knoxville, Ohio, wishes to 
send one dollar and seventy-five cents to pay in advance for his Companion. If 
he isa bright lad, and his father tells him to writeina business way, he will word 
his letter somewhat like this : 

Knozville, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1878. 

Guxrs :—Enclosed is one dollar and seventy-five cents to renew subscriptionof 
‘Youth's Companion, sent to Walter Lawrence, Knoxville Post Office, Ohio. 

Yours, Watrer LAWaence. 

To Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

If he wishes to sead one or more new subecribers, he should write in this 
form: 

Knoxville, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1878. 

Gewts : — I enclose seven dollars for the Youth’s Companion, to be credited 
as follows: 
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Walter Lawrence, Knoxville, Ohio, Old Subscriber, $175 

Aaron Stacy, Cambridge, Mass., New Subscriber, 176 

Thomas A Fogg, Somerville, Mass.,- New Subscriber, 175 

George C. West, Norfolk, Conn., New Subscriber, 1% 

$7.00 

For Premiums I want ‘Package No. 1"’—a Pocket Knife and = Beautiful 
Pencil Postage Stamps enclosed. 

Yours, & , Warren Lawrgnos. 


To Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO SEND MONEY BY MAIL. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office from which you take 
your paper, when you write to the Publishers to pay for the Companion, or 
for any other purpose. We cannot find your name on our books unless you 
do this. 

‘When you wish the paper stopped, notify us by letter. Be sure 
and do this, and thus save yourself and us annoyance. Of course you will 
also be sure that all arrearages are paid. 

In sending money, checks on Boston, New York or Philadelphia, made 
payable to the order of Perry Mason & Co., are best for large sums. 

Post-Office Money Orders can be obtained in all city post-office, and 
in many of the large towns. Their cost is slight, and the money is sure to 
come safely. 

When a Post-Office Money Order cannot be obtained, put the amount of money 
you wish to send in your letter, and take it to the post-office, and tell the 
Postmaster you wish it Registered. Buy the stamps for the registry fee, 
and put them and your postage stamp upon the letter yourself. Every 
Postmaster is obliged to register a letter if requested to do so, and to give 
his receipt for the letter. 


RECAPITULATION. 


1, Give name of Post-Office. 
2. Notify by letter whenever 
3. Send Money by Post-Office 





ou wish the 
it 


per stopped. 
oney Order, XP 


possible. 





Postage Stamps 

will NOT be Received in Payment for your Subscription. 
If sent, they will be returned to the person sending them. 
There are three ways by which money can be sent through the mails 
at our risk. 

By Post-Office Money Order, 

By a Bank Check. 
If you cannot buy ® Money Order or get # Bank Check, end bank 
bills ina Registered Letter. We will credit your subsoription for such 
time as the amount of money you send will pay. Avoid sending silver, 
as it may be stolen by dishonest Post-office Clerks. 





ATTENTION! 


Transfer of subscriptions from one to another member of 
the same family. 

Ife boy or girl ina family has received the Companion this year, and it is 
decided that the peper shall come next year in the name of a brother or sister 
in the same family, or in the name of any other member, it must be remem- 
dered that this is 

Only a transfer and not a new subscription. 
We cannot allow a Premium for it. 
DELAYS IN: RECEIVING PREMIUMS. 

‘When Premiums have been ordered by subscribers who are entitled to them, 
andare not received within ten days at least of the time when they were or- 
dered, the Publishers should be notified by letter of the delay, 








and story books for small children we 
have found this year. 
only in outline the illuminated covers, 
which are printed in very bright colors 
Size 514x0 inches. The inside shects 
next to the covers are bright pink. 
Every other page has a full-page cut. 
‘The reading is interesting and instruc- 
tive. The series consists of ‘‘Jennie 


the year, 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
PREMIUM LIST. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Articles Offered for Sale. 
Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, but 


may wish to purchase articles offered in the accom- 
panying List, can have them at the prices named as the 
value of each Premium. 


The Premiums are all of them carefully selected, and of 


the very best quality for the prices given. We keep them 
for sale throughout the year. Purchasers can therefore 
obtain them at any time. The postage will be paid by us 
on all articles purchased. Preserve this List for future 
reference. 








HoW TO GET NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
It you wish te secure some of the valuable presents and 


premiums offered in this list, please read the following :— 


1st. Make a list of the families in your vicinity who are not sub- 


scribers to the Companion, but whom you think ought to take it. 


2d. Now begin in a systematic manner to visit each family. 


When you call, hand the father or mother one or two copies of 
the Companion. Say that you wish to leave the papers for the 
family to read; that you enjoy reading the Companion very 
mach, for it is very entertaining and instructive, and you are 
sure that both young persons and old like it. Say you will call 
again in a few days, and you hope the papers will be enjoyed so 
much that some one of the family will want to subscribe for it. 


3d, In this way call on each family you have on your list. 
4th. If you have not papers sufficient to leave as specimens, 


send to us three three-cent stamps, and we will send you by 
mail a package of the Companions to be used in this way. We 
will also send you a pamphlet, “ How to get New Subscrie 
bers.” 


Sth. Before calling again read this pamphlet very carefully. 


Pay special attention to what is said on pages 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


6th, When you make your second call, you will find the in- 


struction given in this little book very useful. If the family is 
not ready to subscribe, offer to leave another copy of the paper, 
and call again. 


7th. By faithfully following out this plan, you can hardly fail 


to secure a number of new subscribers, and thus obtain a 
Premium and a Present. 





TERMS: 
Yearly subscription to the Companion $1 76 in advance, which in- 


cludes the payment of the postage by the Publishers. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who sends his own name,ard that 


of & NEW SUBSCRIBER, can have two copies for $3, in advance. Additional 
copies for new subscribers, sent by the same person, will be sent for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents each. 





Premiums 


Offered for New Subscribers to the Companion 
For 1879 and 1880. 


These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new 


subscribers, not to new subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 


receive a Premium for it, 


Any person, after subscribing for the Companion and 


paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may send us. 


POSTAGE. 
Do not forgét to send your Stamps, or Postage to pay 


for the Postage on your Premiums. 


We cannot agree to forward the Premiums, unless the 


Postage is sent. 


On all articles purchased, that are sent by mail, we pay 


the Postage. 








Books for the Children. 


Jennie Wren Series. Five books given for one new name. 


The most attractive series of pictare 


The cut shows 





Wren,” ‘‘See Saw,” ‘‘Daffadowndilly,” “Robin Redbreast,’? ‘Wee Willie 
Winkle.” All five given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
15 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us for $1; or sin 
gly at 25 cents each. 
The Chatterbox for 1880. Given for one new name. 


This is the origiual English Chatterbox, the pride and the prize of the 


Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer it fo~ sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


Chatterbox Picture Gallery. Given fur one new name. 

An excellent book for the nursery and families of children, 1t contains 
{the most striking pictures that have appeared in the past volumes of the 
| Chatterbox, with explauativus In verse. Printed on elegant heavy paper, 
, Uiven for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
| We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25, 


Grimms’ Household Stories. Grimme’ Popular Tales. Kach 
given for one new name. 

These short nurvery talex and fireside stories of Germany are us instructive 
as Xsop’s Fables, aud as fascinating as the Arabian Nights ‘They are the 
wonderworld of children, and the most charming collections of falry tales of 
modern times. Fully illustrated, Each given fur one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 15 cts. each. 

We offer each for sale, including payment of postage by ux, for $1 25 each, 


Picture Books for the Little Ones. Four of Aunt Toula's Big 
Picture Books, each different, for one new name. 


We have here thought and 
planned for our very little 
friends. Aunt Loulisa’s 
books are 944x6 inches in 
size, and contain the most de- 
lightful pictures and reading 
for the ‘Little Ones’? ever 
published, We cannot give 
the names of the books, as 
there are sixty-five in the whole set. Ifyou will tell us how old the child is 
and the character of the pletures you want, we will select for you. Weknow 
you will be delighted. Four different books given for oné new name, 
Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 25cts, each. 





Uncle Ned’s Picture Books. Six given for ono new name. 

These are a little smaller than Aunt Louisa’s, but very fine Six different 
books given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer them for sale, ineluding payment of postage by ux, for 15 ets each. 


Around the Yule Log. Given for one new name. 

This is equal to the famous Bodley 
Books, superior to the Chatterbox, 
and we think the best child’s book of 
the year. It hus been read with ex- 
ceeding pleasure by ourselves, and we 
cannot too highly commend !t, Init 
are recorded the doings of five boys and 
five girls on a visit to the sea at Christ- 
mas tide, together with many stories 
and ballads sor young people. It is a 
beautiful book, rich In its illustrations aud old-time stories of the early days 
of the American colonies, and interesting alike to young or mature readers. 
The story of Capt. John Sinith is illustrated with odd pictures from old his- 
tories. Full page and half page pictures fill almost one-half the volume 
The paper is of s delicate cream tint, very heavy, with satin finish. The 
cover is a marvel of beauty—a rich golden ground overlaid with faucifal de- 
vices in brilllant colors. We have never offered so uttructive a book for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 16 cts, 

We offer it for sale including payment of postage by us, for $150, Two 
copies at $250. Five copies at $5 





Zig-Zag Journeys in Europe. Br Hezexsau Burrenwoutu. Given 
for two new names. 


A profusely illustrated voluine describing the vacation tour of a teacher and 
his class of boys in England and Normandy, their voyage, economies in tray- 
elling, adventures und mishaps. The teacher takes his cluss to all of the 
places where the principal histarle events in England and France have oc- 
curred, axd there relates to them the stories and legends associated with each 
seene, In such & way as to impart in the journeys a view of the history of Eug- 
land and France. The boys meet with funny adventures, and find some droll 
legends associated with the old ruins, such as the stories of “The Jolly Har. 
per Man," ‘The Wise Men of Gotham,” ‘The Frolicsome Duke,” ete. The 
volume contains about 200 pictures, the historic scenes being illustrated by 
copies from French artists, and sketches, by Darley, very handsomely bound, 
Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


‘Mrs. Partington’s Mother Goose. The Indestructible My Primer. 
Both given for one new name, 


These two unequalled books for the nursery are offered for oue new name, 
Mrs, Partington’s “Mother Goose" is illustrated with more than 100 unique 
engravings is printed in large type, contains directions for tableaux, and 
music to several of the ditfies It is one of the best editions published. 
144 pp. The Indestructible Primer {s printed in large type, on cloth, and is 
beautifully illustrated. Roth given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer both for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 60 cts. each. 


The Bible Opened for Children. Given tor one new name. 

A book of Bible stories prepared on an original and unique plan. A mother 
#8 Tepresented as telling the principal Scripture stories in their order to her 
children, and allowing the children to ask such questions as they like after 
each narrative. The questions are such as @ bright, discriminating child 
would be likely to and her answers are full of judicious thought and in- 
formation. An excellent book for Sunday evenings with the family. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
| We offer it fc le, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts, 














Prang’s Natural History Series for Children. 6 Numbers. 
Any two given for one new name. 

“Swimming Birds,” ‘ Wading Birds,” 
* Seratching Birds,” “ Birds of Prey,” “Cat 
Family,” ‘Cow Family.” Theso are the 
most elegant juvenile books published. The 
illuminated covers are in themselves superbly 
gotten up, andeach number contains thirteen 
richly colored illustrations, gems of pictoria) 
art, such as are rarely found in books for the 
The descriptive parts are written by N. A. Calkins, Superintendent 
» New York, and Mrs. A. M- Dias, author of the ‘ Wil- 

The pictures ure accurate in color and form, and the 





| young. 
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English nursery at Christmas timeand the winter evenings. Tt abounds in | books have been examined aud approved by the best naturalists, Printed on 
pictures, striking stories, historic sketches, charming poems, and is a home | heavy paper, with Fed ined margins. Any two given for one new name. 
treasure for the holidays, and a delight to the little folks for all the days of | Postage and packing, 6 cts. 


We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 50 cta, 
{ Complete set, $2 50. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent 














Asop’s Fables, Illustrated. Given for one new name. “Open Sesame.” Given for one new name. 


‘This Axop is very neatly printed and handsomely bound, and is illustrated | When Ali Baba sald, “Open Sesame,” a magic cave full of gems and gold 
with more than fifty engravings. It is edited by Rev. Thomas James, A. M.,| opened to him. When a reader opens this book he is surprised at the full 
and contains a history of Aisop and the origin of the Fables, 224 pages. | page pictures in gold and bright colors which illustrate the fine old fairy 
Given foronenewname. Postage and packing, 12 cts. stories and wonder stories he may have long known, but never seen present- 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. ed so elegantly before. “Puss in Boots,” ‘‘Aladdin,”” “Blue Beard,’ ‘“Beau- 
ty and the Beast,” “Valentine,” ‘The Forty Thieves,” “‘Jack and the Bean 
Stalk,” ‘‘Goody Two-Shoes,” “Three Beary,” “Red Riding Hood,’ ‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” &c., are some of the subjects of these superb illustrations. 
An elegant present. Fourteen full-page illuminations. The stories are sim- 
ply told in prose and poetry. Illumined cover in quaint design. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Books for Cirls. 


Elsie Series. Kach volume given for ouc new name. 


Elsie Dinsmore. Elsie’s Girlhood, 
Elsie's Holidays, Elsie’s Womanhood. 
Elsie's Motherhood. Elsie’s Children. 


1 
Young people gain refinement of habits, taste and manners as much by; Three Choice Gift Books, Any one given for one new name. 


the character of what they read as from those with whom they associate. Portralt Birthday Book of Famous Names. 
These books are atories of refined home-life for girls. The scene of the The Elizabethan Birthday Book. 
narrative is largely in the South, among the best Southern society, and the A Year Book of Golden Words. 
family described aro carried through all the vicissitudes of Southern life grow- ‘These elegant little Looks serve a useful purpose. ‘They furnish moral or 
ing out of the events of the war, We have here the charm and flavor of instructive information for every day in the ‘year, and blauk spaces for a 
Southern domestic life presented by a facile pon —a pleture of high refine- . journal for every day in the year, 
ment and solid Christian aim and trust. Each volume is complete in| The Portrait Birthday Book contains the birthdays of 1,700 distin- 
itself, the whole following the development of a winsome character from | guished persous. ‘These are arranged beside the date to which they belong, 
girlhood to motherhood. The whole set will mect the wants of those who | and a little portrait of the most noted person born on the same day is aloo 
Uke to meet familiar charactors in many books rather than new characters | given, One is able to find here the names of the most distinguished people 
in every book. We especially commend these volumes, They are hand- | born on any particular date. 
somely bound, and average about 400 pages each. Each given for one new| The Elizabethan Year Book containsan extract of poetry from some 
name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. for each volume, author of the time of Queen Elisabeth, beside the blanks for the daily journal. | 
We offer the books for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 each. The Year Book of Golden Words has some selection from the 
. 7 teachings of Christ arranged in the same way. An excellent help toa devout 
Six to Sixteen, Given for one new name. life. Gilt edgea, illumined covers in neat designs. Each given for one now 
A popularly written book for girls, giving views of refined English society. name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
The subject of the story is the daughter of an English officer in India. She We offer each for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 75 cents, 
is left an orphan, and is sent to her friends in England, and in the society of 
her etory-telling grandparents and kind relatives and friends, among whom | Grace Avery’s Influence, Given for one new name. 
are some very odd characters, her life is passed until womanhood. Thenar-| The heroine is the daughter of = minister, early left an orphan, struggling 
rative is both highly entertaining and hasa fine touch and finish. It charms, | with hardship and poverty. A change of fortune throws her into the 
delights, refines, It is a book a girl will read twice, and always be glad that | temptations of gay and fashionable society, where she develops a strong 
she read it. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 ots, | character. This book will please and benefit our girl readers. Illustrated. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. | Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
| We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Castle Bluis. Given for one new name. 

John Buskin says of this book, ‘It is good, and lovely, and true, having the 
best description of a noble child in it that I ever read; and nearly the best 
description of the next best thing—a noble dog.” Wo give it for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for eale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Mildred at Roselands. Given for one new name. 

Another of the charming Elsie Books. This atory is a Sequel to“ Mildred 
Keith,” and the dato of it 1s about four years earlier than that of “ Elaie | 
Dinsmore.” The Elsie Books take the young readers into an atmosphere of | 
refining influences, and are among the very Lest stories for girls, Given for | 
one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. | 

We offer it for sale, including the postage paid by us, for $2. i 

' 


The Old Stone House. Given for one new name. Books for Boys. 
The writer deals with the personal history of several sprightly young peo- ashes 
ple, giving thelr literary ventures, holidays, picnics, eto. mis stacy | We Boys; Written by One of Us. Given for one new name. 
abounds inhumor. Sceueain home life are delightfully pletured. 427 pages | A story of wide-awake boys attending « village school, whose frolics are 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. often mischievous, sometimes open to rebuke, but always amusing. By 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. Judiclous management “We Boys” areled to see that there are things more 
worthy of ambition than leadership in fun-making. Tilustrated. 250 
“pages. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts, 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


A Great Offer. Four books for one new name. 


Coming into the Light. iven for one new name. 

A charming book for girls 1t is a story of school life, and its heroine, 
Kitty, awakens the liveliest interest in the reader. Illustrated. 426 pages. 
Given for one newname. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 


Wo offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by un, for $2. His Own Master. 


Bound in Honor. 
Just His Luck, 
Good Old Times, 





Eight Cousins. Br Lovisa M. Atcorr. Given for one new name. 


A sunny, delightful story, full of attractive characters and pleasing inel- 
dents. (liven for one new name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 
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We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. Ee) Four of the most 
ai SOUND / LOA ey, popular and fasci- 
Pioneer Women of the West. Given for one new name. CLUE eas pe nating books for 


This intensely interesting book contains somesixty or more narratives of 
the lives of wives and mothers who shared the hardships and struggles of the 
first settlers in the Western wilds. Some of these stories are more wonder- 
ful than the tales of fiction. Given for one new name. Postage and 


packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, iucluding the payment of postage by us, for $1. 






boys. 
new name, 
His Own Master. 
Bound in Honor. 

Both these books are by J.T. Taow- 
sRiper. He has written nothing better 
' They are full of lifeand humor. Most excellent books for boys, and of in- 

tense interest to any one who will read them. 683 pages in these two books, 
forope her: Bain. Just His Luck.—Fint volume, by a famous writer for the young. A 
A very pretty gift. The book good atory, full of adventure, with an excellent moral. The hero is 8 coun- 

contains, 1st, about one hundred try boy who goes to seek his fortune in New York City. 385 pages, 
poems on flowers by the best writ- Good Old Times.—By Rey. Euwan Ker.oca, the popular author for 
ers. 2nd, A Dictionary of the Lan- ' boys, This book gives a vivid account of a struggle for a home if the early 
guage of Flowers. 8d, Five chromographs of flowers, printed in colors and | days in New England, when savage beasts and savage men made perilous the 

gold. 4th, A handsome silk book-mark with motto. Given for one new | life of the ploneer. 280 pages. 

name. Postage and packing, 8 cts. These four books, comprising 1248 pages, bound in handsomely illustrated 

We offer both for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 ots. | paper covers, given for only one new name. This is the most liberal pre- 
mium we have ever offered, Everybody should possess this delightful set of 
books. Postage and packing, 21 cts, We offer the four for sale for 
$126; or any one singly for 60 cts. Postage paid by us. 


Ronald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By George Macdonald. Given for 
one new name. 

‘The story at once gains the attention and sympathy of either young or old 
readers; it drolly produces the odd fancies of childhood and the queer experi- 
ences of early school life. Thisis one ofthe best story books that we offer, and 
one that we would recommend to those who aro puzzled to make a selection, 
It is quaintly and strikingly Mlustrated. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


GREAT OFFER Given for one 





Language and Poetry of Flowers, and Book-Mark, Given 


Mrs. Jamison’s Female Sovereigns. Given for one new name, 

This volume by the accomplished author of the ‘' Legends of the Madonna,” 
furnishes condensed but skilfully prepared biographies of Semiramis, Em- 
Press Josephine, Lady Jane Grey, Beatrice Cenci, Joan of Are, Anne Boleyn, 
Zenobia, Boadicen, ete. It is a choice and excellent volume for a low-priced 
work, and is finely illustrated with steel engravings. Given for one new 
name.. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


What Katy Did. Given for one new name. 

This delightful story for girls seems to us as joyous, chatty and loving, 
as ‘Little Women.” The boys and girls seem like real acquaintances. It 
is handsomely illustrated 275 pages. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, Including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


The Desert of Ice. Given for two new names. 

This is @ book by the highly imaginative Jules Verne. Though the piot it- 
self is unreal, it is highly instructive in its associations, presenting a vivid 
picture of the regions of the North. The heroes of the story are represented 
as discovering the open Polar Sea, The illustrations, one hundred and twen- 
ty-six In number, are especially attractive and instructive, Given for two 
new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $160. 


5 In the Arctic Seas. Given for one new name. 
Kitty Kent’s Troubles. Given for one new name. | ‘This is uot » work of fancy, but a true, matter-of-fact narrative of the dis- 
A live book for girls, and to use a girl's exprevsion—"‘perfectly splendid.” | covery of the fate of Sir John Franklin and bis companions. tis written by 
It grows in interest with every chapter. It is one of Miss Hastman’s best | Capt. M’Clinteck, R. N., LL. D., being but an enlargement of his own jour- 
stories, elegantly written, aympathetic, healthful and fascinating Tilus- | nal in bis adventurous little craft amid the Arctic Ices. Illustrated. Given 


What Katy did at School. Given for one new name. 

This is a companion volume to ‘‘What Katy Did.” In this last volume we 
have a most Interesting account of Katy's hoarding-school experiences. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


Stories of Adventure. Br W. H. G. Kmestox, Any one of then 
given for one new name. 


Round the World. 
Peter the Whaler. The Midshipman. 
Mark Seawirth. Young Foresters. 


These six books, each of which is complete in iteelf, are written by one @ 
the most popular English writers of sea stories for boys. Full of stirring m 
cldents and of intense interest. They are moral in tone, and instructive. 

Round the World is an account of a schoolboy’s long voyage, amd his 
adventures on all the coaste of the globe. 

Salt Water gives a young midshipman’s adventures in the times of 
piracy and the slave trade. 

Peter the Whaler is a true story of adventures in the Arctic regions. 

The Midshipman is « narrative of Marmaduke Merry’s life at sea. 

Mark Seawirth presents a graphic picture of the perils old-time ng- 
agers used to encounter on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

Young Foresters is a collection of six stories of adventure on land and 
sea. These volumes contain between three and four hundred pages each, ar 
handsomely bound and fully illustrated. Any one given for one Dew nam, 
Postage and packing, 15 cta. 

We offer any one of the six books for sale, including payment of postage b; 
us, for $1. 


Pocahontas, By Epwarp Eecteston. Given for one new name. 

A truthful historical narrative of the adventures of Capt. John Smith, and 
of the early settlement of Virginia. It is illustrated with quaint engravings 
from pictures found in the old colopial histories. Given for one new nams 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, including the peyment of postage by us, for $1. 


The Red Shanty Boys. Given for one new name. 

A story of New England life in the times of the ‘‘Old Red Schoolhouse,” 
well spiced with droll incident. This is an attractive book for boys. Lltus- 
trated. 840 pages. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Salt Water. 


'NIok Hardy. Given for one new name. 
| A sequel to “The Red Shanty Boys.” Nick Hardy leaves the “old red 
schoolhouse" for the Academy, and this book is the story of his academic 
career. Illustrated. 375 pages. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 10 cts, 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


The Wooden Spoon. Given for one new name. 

Nick Hardy now enters college, and we have in this volume the intensely 
interesting story of his experiences. ‘Those who have followed Nick thus 
| far will have an eager curiosity to know how he prospered in college. I+ 
lustrated 425 pages. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Books by C. A. Stephens. 
Any one of them for one new name. 


Camping Out. Lynx Hunting. 
Fox Hunting. Left on Labrador. 
On the Amazons. 


Camping Out, Lynx Hunting and Fox Hunting are stories of 
boys’ adventures among the lakes and forests of Northern Maine, Here the 
moose, bear, lynx and fox roam, and the experiences of the hunter are full of 
novelty and peril. Postage, 9 cts. 

Left on Labrador is an account of the yacht cruise of young adven- 
turers to Hudson Straits and the far North, where they meet with a series of 
hasardous exploits among strange people and animals. Postage, 10 cts. 

On the Amazons. An account of the expedition of bold young yacht- 
ers to the land of the ape, the jaguar, the ant-cater, tho turtle, the India- 
rubber groves, river monsters and splendid birds. Illustrated. Either book 
is given for one new name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer elther volume for sale, including the payment of postage by us, 
for $125. The setof 5 books we will send at one order, post-paid, for $5. 


Instructive Series. Any one given for one new name. 
Eight Years’ Wanderings. ‘Wonders of the Great Deep. 
Romance of Natural History. Life of Audubon. 

Eight Years’ Wanderings is « narrative of explorations in the won- 
' derful Iatand of Ceylon, by Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
| The Romance of Natural History and Wonders of the Great 
Deep are illustrated books for popular reading. 

The Life of Audubon is an account of the enthusiastic naturalist’s ad- 
ventures in the great forests in search of specimens for his collection of 
birds. These books are handsomely bound, and each is given for ove new 
name. Postage and packing, 16 cts. 

We offer any one of these books for sale, including payment of postage by 
us, for $1 





Ten Thousand a Year, Given for two new names. 

This popular satire of English domestic lifeby Samuel Warren is one of our 
most liberal offers. It contains over 900 closely printed pages Just the 
book for a cheery fireside on winter evenings. It is handsomely bound in 
brown, black and gilt. Given for two new names, Postage and pack- 
ing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Tom. Given for one new name. 

‘This book gives a sprightly account of three enterprising brothers, Tom, 
Dick,and Harry. They are live boys, but true brothers. An excellent book 
for boys with a business turn of mind, and also for boys who need stimulat- 
ing examples of thrift, push and principle. Given foronenewname. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Thousand Miles Walk Across South America. 

An authentic narrative, giving fucts respecting the people and natural re- 
sources of South America; also personal incidents and adventures of a trik- 
ing character, that occurred during one of the most remarkable excursions 
ever made bya young man. Illustrated. 310 pages. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 


We offer it for sale, including the payment the postage by us, for $100 


Swiss Family Robinson. Given for one new name. 


This, next to Robinson (‘rusoe, was the most popular book of adventare by 
old-time firesides Two volumes in one, illustrated with fall page engravings. 





trated. Given for o me. Postage and packing, 12 cts, for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Sole General Age 
245 Broadway, 


| OX you can appreciate as well as 1, comes to me this 
mornipg with a fresh meaning. It is that ‘In } n 


neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat 





| 





left some pounds of te 
lied it with corn, and 











Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the pay:nent of postage by us, for $1. 


_ SAVINg LmeUr, wacmA 
heapness, Uneualied, 


F Trop’ rs Cantony 
YJ 





No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


‘Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet. For oue new name. 

This romantic and intensely interesting Ife of Tecumseh {s written by 
Edward Eggleston, assisted by Lillie Eggleston Steelye, and is illustrated by 
Kelley. It is one of the best books of Indian adventure, and is made vivid 
by the reality of the facts so graphically described. Besides Tecumseh, we 
have views of the lives and adventures of the heroes of the time, who were 
made famous by their adventures in the frontier wars. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Young Trall Hunters’ Series. 
Each given for one new name. 
The Young Trail Hunters. Crossing the Quicksands. 

‘Two books ofadventure for boys, by Samuel Woodworth Cossens. They 
are full of thrilling encounters with the flerce Indians of the Southwest; of 
fights with grislies ; descriptions of hunting; of life on the stock ranches, 
There are also many vivid details given of the rough, exciting, every-day life 
of the scout and the pioneer. Illustrated, Either book given for one new 
mame. Postage gnd packing, 10 cts. 

‘We offer elther one for sale, postage paid by us, for $125, The set for $2. 


Scottish Chiefs. Given for one new name. 
A fine edition of Jane Porter’s historig romance, which was once so popular 
-ns to be read in all the languages of Europe. Two illustrations by Darley. 
748 pp. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 16 cts. 
‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Robinson Crusoe. Given for one new name. 

“Robinson Crusoe” does not lose its power over the young. This edition 
is unabridged, and contains a life of the author. It ia illustrated. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Young Pioneers. Given for one new name. 

This book gives the adventures of a New England family among the Ind- 
fans of the far West. They lead perilous life. ‘The Solitary Horseman,” 
“The Invisible Pursuer,” “The Man in the Chimney Corner,” and “The 
Indian Lover,” are among the characters that suggest the attractiveness of 
the story. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


Books of History and Adventure. By J.S. 0. Ansorr. 
Kit Carson and his Adventures. Given for one new name. 
Dantel Boone and his Adventures. Given for one new name 
David Crockett and his Adventures. For one new name. 
Capt. Kidd and his Adventures, Given for one new name. 





George Washington, the Patriot. Given for one new name. 
Miles Standish, the Puritan Captain, For one new name. 
Adventures of Paul Jones. Given for one new name. 


‘The stories of these ploneers and patriots, as told by Mr. Abbott, are 
replete with the fascinations and adventures of wild frontier life, and of 
striking personal biography. The ‘books are large, full of illustrations, and 
are very attractively bound Either of the volumes will be given for one 
new subscriber. Postage and packing for each book, 12 cts. 

We offer any volume for sale, postage paid, for $1 26. Any two volumes 
ordered at one time, $1 each, post-paid. The set for $6 by express. 


Pioneer Books. Each for one new name. 
Rifle and Hound. ‘Wild Sports in the Far West. 


Rifle and Hound, by Sir Samuel W, Baker, is a narrative of individual 
risks and bair-breadth escapes in the wonderful jungles of Ceylon, where 
wild elephants and gigantic reptiles abound. 

‘Wild Sports in the Far West is written by a German adventurer, 
who visited this country in the earlier days of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and who prepared for his family an account of his ad- | 
ventures. Each given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. | 

‘We offer each for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Eastern Adventure Series. Any one given for one new name, 


The White Elephant. Wolf Boy in China. 
Tigef Prince. The War Tiger. 


‘These popular books abound in glowing and fascinating descriptions of the 
Celestial Empire, India, and Abyssinia, and in exciting episodes of history, 
superstition, travel and adventure. 

The White Elephant is a narrative of clephant hunts in Asie. 

Wolf Boy in China is a thrilling series of incidents in which the 
“Wolf people” figure, and which gives an insight into the manners, cus- 
toms and superstitions of the Chinese. 

Tiger Prince sa story of highly exciting adventures In Abyssinia. 

The War Tiger is a tale of the last Tartar Conquest of China, and 
gives one a glance at the history and strange religious customs of the silent 
old kingdom of the two hundred and forty emperors. Each volume contains 
over three hundred pages, and is illustrated. Any one of these books given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer any one of these books for sale, including payment of postage by 
us, for $1. 


Speakers, etc. 


Cathcart’s Youth’s Speaker and Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary. Both given for one new name. 


‘The compiler of this 
volume has had three 
things in view: 1, To 
make a book of selec- 
tions suitable to the re- 
quirements of Common 
Schools and Academies 
for Exhibition Day ; 2, 
That the selectionsshall 
be adapted to the capac- 
ity of the younger pu- 
pils; and 3, To present 
as far as practicable pieces that are fresh, and that have not heretofore been 
used in a book of this kind. The Dictionary contains 320 pages, and is full 
ofsuch matter as is always found in a good Dictionary. Both given for one 
newname. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1; or 
Speaker alone for 76 cents, and Dictionary for 25 cents. 





Evening Amusements, Given for one new name, 

Arich volume, giving a great variety of out-of-door games, parlor plays, 
magic, conjuring, tricks, surprises, forfeits. Just the book for the holidays 
and winter evenings. Illustrated by Cruikshank and others. 282 pp. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, Including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 








Monroe’s Public and Parlor Readings, No. 1. (Humorous.) 
This volume contains choice specimens of wit and humor. It will be found 

of service either to amuse the family, or for the entertainment of # public 

audience. Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 12 cts, 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 50. 


Monroe's Public and Parlor Readings, No. 2, (Miscellaneous. 
This is a collection of pieces especially acceptable to public audiences and 
social efreles. The work contains in all about 120 pleces. Given for two 
new names. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 50. 


Six Volumes Reading Club. Edited by Guo. M. Baxer. Given for 


one new name. 


‘Theee six speakers in paper bindings make a tempting 
offer. Each contains fifty popular selections in prose 
and verse, and the whole comprises the choicest and 
best, the most pathetic and humorous pleces for reading 
and declamation to be found in the language. About 
600 pp. in all, and 800 selections. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. Bb 
We offer them for sale, including the payment af post- a 
age by us, for 75 cts., or any one for 15 cts, 





° 
Gentleman’s Book of Etiquette. Given for one new name. 

A guide for a gentleman's conduct in society, containing rules for etiquette 
to be observed on the street, at the table, at calls and evening parties, ete., 
ete., with directions for polite correspondence, and hints on conversation, 
dregs and social accomplishments Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 


Lady’s Book of Etiquette. Given for one now name. 


‘This practical hand-book gives directions for correct deportment, rules for 
the duties of hostess and guests at social parties, hints on dress, and a 
complete guide to polite correspondence. It also gives numerous practical 
receipts for improving personal beauty and appearance. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Four Books. All given for one new name. 


Perfect Etiquette. Selections for Autograph Albums. 
Perfect Letter-Writer. Economical Cook Book. 

The Cook Book: contains over four hundred carefully prepared recelpta. 
‘The directions are given in a clear and concise manner. 

Perfect Etiquette is a complete manual of polite behavior in every 
department of society, for both ladies and gentlemen. 

The Perfect Letter-Writer contains forms for business letters, letters 
of credit, of introduction, of recommendation, social correspondence, notes of 
congratulation and condolence, professional cards, rules for conducting pub- 
lio meetings, postal laws, rules and regulations, interest tables, etc. 

Selections for Autograph Albums iss treasury of choice rhymes, 
sentiments from the poets, original verses, humorous andcomplimentary, for 
transcription, The collection is ample, and in excellent taste. 

These four books,are handsomely bound in paper covers. All of them 
given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer the four for sale, including payment of postage by us,fo $1, or 
separately, 80 cents, post-paid. 


Miscelianeous. 


Dickens’s Complete Works. Any one of the following named Books 
given for one new name. 


No sehool boy or girl can feel that they 
know as much as they ought to know 
about English literature if they have not 
read one or more of the works of Charles 
Dickens. He gives the reader a view of 
English life that can be obtained from no 
other writer. We feel we can do our 
friends no greater service than to urge 
them to read at least onc of the following 
books. We give any one of them for one 
new name. 

Pickwick Papers. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
\ Sketches and Christmas Book. 
Outver Twoss askinG ¥oR woxs. David Copperfield. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Our Mutual Friend. 
Barnaby Rudge. Nicholas Nickleby. 
Oliver Twist. Little Dorrit. 
Bleak House. Dombey and Son. 
Great Expectations. Uncommercial Traveller. 
Edwin Drood. Child's History of England. 

Lee & Shepard's Household Edition. The books, which are five inches by 
seven and a half in size,are uniformly bound. Each volume is complete 
In itself. This isa rare offer. The books are illustrated. Either volume 
given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer either volume for sale, including the payment of ‘postage by us, 
for $1. The entire set of 16 volumes sent by express on receipt of $8 75. 





Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 10 Vols. For thirty-two new names. 

This is the genuine English Edition, published in London. For 
more than 100 years Chambers’s Cyclopedia, or Universal Dictionary of 
Knowledge, has been the most popular book of reference in the English 
language. It has undergone numerous revisions, and has-sequired un- 
equalled thoroughness and correctness. Next to the Dictionary, it iss ne- 
cessity to every brary which cannot well afford the more expensive national 
cyclopedias, These volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, are clearly 
printed, are illustrated with colored maps and with thousands of wood en- 
gravings. Each volume contains about 800 double-columned pages. Given 
for thirty-two new names. It must be sent by express. 

We will favor our readers in the purchase of this most excellent set of 
books, and will send it to any address on receipt of $18. 


Sam Lawson’s Oldtown Fireside Stories. For one new name. 
fam Lawson is the best representative in fiction of a droll, idling, good-ns- 
tured story-teller of a New England village in the olden time. In him weare 
able to get a view of the comical side of parish and parsonage life, old-time 
love-making and strange superstitions. Well printed and Sllustrated, and 
is just the book for winter fireside reading, and for readings iz public and in 
private literary circles. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 


ing, 9 cts. 
We offer It for snle, including the payment of postage by o for $1. 
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Our Common Insects. Given for one new name. 


‘This volume will give new views of the insect world. Itisa popular accouns 
of the insects of our fields, forests, gardens, houses, their origin, develop 
ment, habits, uses, etc. Illustrated with 272 cuts. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. Given for one new name. 


Every person ought to own a copy of this wonderful Allegory. This edition 

is neatly bound and attractively illustrated with full page engravings. 475 

pages. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Daily Food. Five given for one new name. 


This volume should be a companion to bothold and young. It containsa 
scriptural promise, the verse of one hymn, and a scriptural prayer for 
every day in the year. Five copies given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer the five coples for sale, inclading the payment of postage by us, 
for 65 cents. A single copy for 15 ots. 


Fleetwood’s Life of Christ. Given for one new name. 

This valuable work has hitherto been published In a too expensive manner 
for popular use. The present edition contains everything of value in the ele- 
gant Glasgow volumes. It is a book needed in every home library. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Six Popular Books. All given for one new name. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. Jane Eyre. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. A True Marriage. 
An Eye for an Eye. Man and Wife. 

These books are paper bound, clearly printed, and when sold in cloth bind- 
ings cost about $7. We offer them for onlyone newname. Postage and 
packing, 18 cts. 

We offer them for sale, Including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts. 
Singly at 15 cts. 


Floral Cards for Day and Sunday Schools, Nearly 1000 beau- 
tifully printed Texts given for one new name. 


These are Nelson’s English Cards. They are 
printed in gold and floral designs, and the most 
attractive we have ever seen. We have selected 
these with special reference to the wants of teach- 
ers of Day and Sunday Schools, We give six 
different packets for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of 
postage by us, for $1. We will send sample Packet of 96 cards printed in 
gold, for 25cts. Sample packet of400 cards printed in floral designs, for 25 ets. 





Histories. 


Charlotte Mary Yonge’s Popular Histories. ech volume 
given for one new name, and 25 cents addition to the amount charged 
for postage. 

Young Folks’ History of America, England, France, 

Rome, Germany and Greece. 

Six separate volumes by the popular author of ''The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ 
are not only Interesting to young people, but to all classes of readers. They 
are accurate, picturesque, and sufficiently ample in details for highly intelli 
gent historic reading, The Sllustrations in each volume are profuse, and 
themselves present a sort of panorama of the great historical events of each 
country. Each volume contains about one hundred fine wood cuts, is print- 
ed on super-calendered paper, and handsomely bound. Each volume given 
for one new name and twenty-five cents additional to postago and packing, 
which Is 9 cents on each book. } 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50, 
or the Set for $7 50, and purchaser pay the express charges, or 9 cents post- 
age on each. 


Remarkable Events in the World’s History. For one new name, 

A surprising amount of very interesting and useful information at a small 
cost. The topics treated are the ‘Discovery of the Pacific,” the ‘‘Inquisition,”” 
“Great Plague in London,” “Discovery of Kine Pox," ‘Battle of Trafalgar,” 
&c. The book does not give a complete and chronological epitome of the 
great events in the world’s history, but it is an excellent historical cabinet of 
choice reading. 516 pp. Profusely illustrated with small wood cuts, Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Centennial History of the United States. For one new name. 


No volume that we offer for one subscriber contains 80 much valuable 
reading as this. It gives a well-prepared history of our country from the 
period of its discovery to the close of the Centennial Exposition. It contains 
728 pp., and 100 full page illustrations. A valuable book for a reference 
library. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


Young Folks’ History of the United States. For two new names. 
‘This picturesque and finely written book has already found many friends. 
It is profusely illustrated. Given for two new names. Postage and 
packing, 10 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 60 


Heroes of History. Any one volume given for onenewname. By Gao, 
M. Tow.s. 
Voyages and Adventures of Vasco de Gama, 
Pizarro—His Adventures and Conquests. 
Magellan, or The First Voyage Round the World. 

‘These books give a vivid picture of the romantic age of discovery when ex+ 
ploits of the Spanish and Portuguese adventurers surpassed the glowing 
dreams of fiction. They are written by a facileand accomplished pen, are as 
charming as romances, and, while they entertain, store the mind with the rich 
treasures of history. They are adapted to the wants and tastes of all classes 
of readers, the young and the mature, the pupil and the historic scholar. Tl- 
lustrated. Each given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
9 cts. 

We offer each volume for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 5 Vols. For four new names 
Macaulay's {s the standard English history. It is a work essential to 

every good library. ‘This edition is handsomely bound in cloth, well printed, 

ardis indexed, Given for fournew names. Must be sent by express. 
We offer it for sale for $2.75. xpress charges paid by purchuser. 
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Gibbon’s Rome. 6 Vols. Given for six new names. 

This is Harper’s Edition of the ‘‘ecline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
edited by Milman, with copious foot notes, and a complete index of the whole 
work. Each volume contains about 500 pages. The set given for six new 
names. Postage and packing, 72 cts. We offer the set for sale for 
$4. Must be sent by Express and charges paid by purchaser, ' 





hate . 
Webster's Dictionaries. 
Webster's is authority in etymology and orthography. We are giad to aid | 
bur readers in obtaining so good and necessary a book as Webeter’s Dictionary. 
It is a necessity in every family, for every school-boy and girl. Next to the 
Bible, every one should own & Dictionary. | 
We offer four styles as Premiums and for sale. 


Webster’s Common School Dictionary. For one new name. 


—_ 








The Conunon School Edition contains, iu addition to everythiug found in 
the Poeket Tuck Edition, « list of words spelled in two or more different 
ways; a List of Scripture Proper names; Christian names of men and | 
women; modern Biographical names; metric system of Weights and | 
Measures. Revently revised, contains 400 pages, and is illustrated with 250 | 


euts. Given for one new subecriber. Postage and packing, 9 cts. | 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts. 


Webster’s Pocket Tuok Dictionary. Given for one new name 

This edition contains a careful se- 
lection of more than 18,000 words, 
with definitions. It also contains 
Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for 
Spelling ; Tables of Money ; Weights 
and Measures; Words, Phrases and 
Proverbs from the Greek, the Latin 
and Modern Foreign Languages, reri- 
dered into English ; about 200 illus. 
trations and 278 pages. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 


Webster’s Academio Dictionary. 
The Academic Edition has 560 pages, and is illustrated with more than 350 
Engravings on wood, and contains all the matter in the Prima: 
much more. It {s a companion alike for the School and Family. Given for 
two new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $2.00 


Dictionary Portfolio. Given for one new name 
A convenient companion 
for a journey, the home, 
school-room and office. A 
Vocabulary of 15,000 
words, list of Geographical 
Proper Names, Dictionary 
of Synonyms, Perpetual 
Calendar, and apartments 
for Paper, etc. Given for 
onenewname. Postage 
and packing, 18 cts. 
We offerit for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 





Given for two new names. 


tion, and 








Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, Given for seventeen n ew 
names. 

This is a library in iteelf, and should be in every family. This is the latest 
edition, illustrated and unabridged. Given for seventeen new names. Ex- 
press fee to be pald by subscriber. 

We offer it for sale for $9, Express charges pnid by purchaser. 








Music and Poetry. 


Estey Organ New Method of Instruction. For one new name. 

The manufacturers of the celebrated Estey Organs, one of which we offer 
asa Present to our subscribers, have prepared a new Instruction Book for 
the organ. It combines all the latest courses of instruction and a choice 
selection of music for the reed organ. We can not describe it fully or speak 
too highly in its praise. It isa large volume, and isa very special offer for our 
readers who have, or are going to purchase, a reed organ. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 36 cts. . 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $2 50. 


White’s School for the Reed Organ. For one new name. 

This is 2 complete work, containing 8 full and comprehensive method of 
instruction, and some two hundred refined and popular airs, and the sweet- 
est and most popular melodies from the operas. Size 914x12 inches, Given 
for two new names. Postage and packing, 20 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Tennyson's Poems, Complete, and Selections for Autograph Albums. 
Both given for one new name. 


These two books make one of our most liberal premiums. The ‘“Tenny- 
son’ is complete to date, including “Queen Mary,” “Harold,” and the 
“‘Ballad of the Fleet.” It isclearly printed in double columns, is illustrated 
on tinted paper, and is handsomely bound. It contains over 400 pages. The 
Selections for Autograph Albums iss neat little book of 82 pages, and con- 
tains the best selections found in noted albums, and poems suited to those 
who may need to express their sentiments of fidelity and regard in autograph 
albums, Both given forone newname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer both for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Diamond Edition of the Poets. 9 Vols. Any one given for one 


new name, 


Whittier, Lowell, Bret Harte, Saxe, Scott, Burns, Owen Meredith, Long- 
fellow, Adelaide A. Proctor. These are Houghton & Osgood's edition of 
standard poets. They are handsomely bound in cloth, and are compactly 
but elegantly printed. Bach volume is offered for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer either for sale, including the payment of postage hy us, for #1. 


| OF you can appreciate as 
left some pounds of tea in a 
Ned it with corn, and serving | neither shall the sun light 
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We now furnish nearly 
Bible we sell, postpaid, for 35 cents, and our best Teachers’ 
| The New Testaments we sell for 25 cents to $1 each, 
Bibles with small type, 
We have Bibles with 


| and Pealms alone, very large type for dim eyes, 


we will send them to you 
for new names, 


Testament No. 200, and Bible No. i, 


Lady of the Lake. Lalla Rookh. Either given for one new name. Testament No. 100, and Bible No. | 


These volumes produce the favorite poems of Scott and Moore, in a neat | 


binding. Large type, clear, open payes and copious notes. Portraita. Each | The Testament contains 464 pages, clear type, enam- 
given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 


Wo offer each beok for ale, including payment of postage by «w, for $1. 








Bibles and Testaments. 


Do not forget to send Stamps to pay Postage on 
Premium. 


OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Heretofore we have only offered Bibles of three different styles and price. 
every style and price published. Our cheapest 
Bible for $12. 
» postpaid. We have 
suitable te carry in pocket for constant reference, 
large type suitable for old people. We have Teetament 
Ifyou order Bibles and send the amount of money marked as their price, 
Postage paid If you order Bibles as premiums 
» You must send us the amount named as postage. 


Both given for one new 


This Testament contains 354 pages, 
clear, large type, black enamelled oil 
cloth covers, sprinkled edges and good 
paper. Description of Bible No. 1, see 
below. Both given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
Price of Testament alone, 26 cents; 
Bible, 50 cents. 





Bible No. 0. Given for one new name. 


Enameled cloth, sprinkled edges, pearl type, 
840. pages. Two given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. Price 
each, 85 cents, Postage paid by us. 








| Testament No. 2360, civen for one now name. 


This is the most elegantly bound Testa- 
ment we ever saw. Soft, flexible, Persian 
calf, divinity circuit, gilt edges, 464 pages, 
This is a little gem, and is a treasure every 
| oneshouldown. No more beautiful pres- 

ent could be given toachild. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts. Price $1. Portage pald by ur, 





Bibles for one new name. 
Bible No. 1, This is the same as No. 0, except that it has gilt edges. 
We give this Bible, and either Testament No. 100 or 200, for one new name, 
Postage and packing, 9 ets. Price of Bible, 60 cents; Testament, 
25 cents. Poatage paid by us. 
| Bible No, 2, Imitation French morocco, limp covers, red edge under 
gold, pearl type; a handsome Bible, Given for one new name. Postage 
| and packing, 6 cts. Price 80 cents. Postage paid by us. 
| Bible No. 8, Imitation French morocco, gilt edges, clear type, larger 
than No, 2, Ruby, 24mo. Given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, (jm 
Octs. Price $l. Postage paid by us. 
Bible No. 4. Imitation French mo- 
Tocco, gilt edges, small, but clear type, 
complete marginal references. Pearl, 
16mo. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. Price $1. § 
Bible No. 5. Browncloth,im- ¢ 
itation morocco, red edge, ac- 
cented proper names, clear 
type. Nonpareil, 12mo. Given 
for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. Price 
7B cents. Postage paid by us. 
Testament and’ Psalms No. 6. Brown cloth, 














imitation morocco, 
red edges, clear and large type. Suitable for family reading or dim eyes 
Size 914x6 inches. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
12 cts. Price $1. Postage paid by us. 


Bibles in Fine Binding. 


Bible No. 7. Genuine French morocco, gilt edges, clear type and quite 
large. Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
Price $150. Postage paid by us. 

Teachers’ Bible, No. 8, For full contents of this edition see de- 
scription of Teachers’ Bibles below. This one is bound in French morocco, 
elreuit, protecting entire edges of Bible. Contains everything found in the 
most costly edition of Teachers’ Bibles. Type small, but clear. Given for 
two new names. Postage and packing, 12 cts, Price $1 75. 

Teachers’ Bible No. 9. Precisely lke Bible No. 8 in type and con- 
tents. Binding is genuine French 
morocco, stiff covers. Given for 
two new names. Postage and 
packing, 12 cts. Price $150. 

Bible No. 10. Persian mo- 
Tocco, circuit gilt edge, larger type 
than Bible No. 8 or 9. Full margi- 
nal notes, The soft limp cover 
imakes this a pleasant book to han- 
dle. Given for three new names. 
Postage and packing, 12 
Cts. Price $250. Postage paid. 

Bible No. 11. Rich brown 
cloth binding, Imitation morocco 
and red edges. Type is very large, 
and designed for old people. It 
contains 1,564 pages, which is near- 
ly twice as many and twice as large ax the rmall Bibles, Given for two new 


} 








mornipg with a fresh meaning. 


names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price $2. Pootage paid by ur. 





Well a8 1, comes to me thie 
It is that ‘In heaven 
on them, nor any heat.’” 


Sole General Agents, 
245 Broadway, 


New York. 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 














Both given for ome new 
pane, 


| elled cloth covers, gilt edges. Description of Bible No. 
1, see below. Both given for onenew name. Postage 
and packing, 6 cts, Price of Testament, 25 cents; 
| Bible, 60 cents, Postage paid by us. 





Oxford Bible with Metal Rim and Clasp. For one new mame. 


This is the Oxford edition 
with gil-edged leaves, em 
bored morocco covers, aud 
& metallic rim and cla-p 
A beautiful Bible. Given 
foronenewname. Post- 
age and packing, 9 
ots. 

Woe offer it for sale, in- 


| 
( 





cluding the payment of postage by us, for 75 cents. 


| The “Oxford” Sunday School Teachers’ Bibles. 


These Bibles are elegantly bound, handsomely printed, and perfect in 
material to ald the Bible student and Sunday School Teacher. It contains 
|im part s partial Historical Summary of the interval between the Old and 
New Testament. Jewish Sects, Parties, etc. ; Chronology of the Old Testa- 
| ment; Miracles in the Old Testament; Parables in the Old Testament ; Our 
Lord’s Miracles; Our Lord's Parables; The Names, Titles, and Offices of 
Christ; Prophecies relating to Christ; Special Prayers; Notes on the New 
‘Testament, and Summary of the Book; Harmony of the Gospels; Paul's Mis- 
sionary Journeys; Geography and Topography of Palestine; Mountains of 
| Scripture ; Rivers, Lakes, etc., of Scripture; Animals named in the Bible; 
| Birds found in Palestine, Reptiles, etc., Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, etc. : 
| Geology of the Bible Lands; Metals, Precious Stones, Music and Musical In- 
struments; Weights and Measures; Jewish Money ; Words Obsolete or Am- 
biguous, and Explanation ; Complete Index to the Scriptures, and a com- 
plate Concordance to the Old and New Testament ; Twelve Maps ; Full Index 
to Maps. We offer them as Premiums and for rale, as follows: 











Bible No. 508. Size 614x4 inches. Pearl type, 24mo. Imitation Seal- 
, skin, divinity circuit, lined, silk sewed and band. Given for three new 
| names. Postage and packing, 12 cts, Price, post-paid, $2 50. 

| Bible No. 515. Same as No. 508, except the binding is genuine Le 
vant, very elegant, kid lined and silk sewed. Given for rix new names. 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. Price, post-paid, $5. 

Bible No, 557, Imitation Seal-skiu, divinity circuit, lined, silk sewed 
Bize 644x4% inches. Ruby, 16mo. Given for four new names. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. Price, post-paid, $3 60. 

Bible No. 565. Same as No. 657, except it is genuine Levant and kid 
ned. Given for six new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
Price, post-paid, $5. 

Bible No. 708. Imitation seal-ekin, divinity circuit, lined, silk sewed. 
Size 734x514; minion, 8vo. Given for six new names. Postage and 
packing, 21 cts. Price $5. 

Bible No. 715. Same as No, 708, except it is genuine Levant and kid 
lined. Given for nine new names. Postage and packing, 21 cts. 
Price, post-paid, $6 50. 

Bible No. 915. Genuine Levant, divinity circuit, kid lined, silk sewed. 
The most elegant, largest size and type of the Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. Min. 
ion small 4to. Size 914x7 inches. Given for 17new names. Postage and 
packing, 42 cts. Price, post-paid, $12. 


Bible No. 7097. Given for one new name. 

~ This is the most beautiful Bible 
to look at we have on our list. The 
covers are @ pertect imitation of 
ivory, metal rims, elegant floral 
design on one side in gilt and bine 
lines. An appropriate edition for 
present, or for parlor table. Given 
for one new name. Postage 


and packing, 9 cts. Price $125. Postage paid by ca. 








Albums. 


Mark Twain Scrap-Book and Companion Autograph 
Album, No. 2. Given for one new name. 


Boys and girls should begin 
when young to collect and pre- 
serve interesting incidents, im- 
portant items of information, 
and choice selections of prose 
and poetry. Ina few years they 
will have a collection that would 
be invaluable. Mark Twain's 
Scrap-Book is the most conven- 
jent form for preserving these 
items. You need no mucilage 
and no paste. The pages are all 
gummed, and a little moisture 
makes the cuttings fast for- 
ever. The one we offer is 74x10 
inches. It contains 76 pages of | 
two columns each, and a com- - 
Plete index. The Companion Autograph Album is already known so well 
that we need say very little about it, except that it contains fac-simile 
autographs of many distinguished people, and is the most desirable auto- 
graph album made. Size, 354x534. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer hoth for rale, postage paid by us, for $125. Scrap-Book alone, 
$1. Autograph Album alone, 50 cts. 
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Sompanion Autograph Album, and Choice Selections. 


Given for one new 


Pelican Scrap Book, No. 27. Given for one new name. 


The ‘Pelican Scrap Book,’ 60 
called from the beautiful figure of 
that bird in gold and silver on the 
cover, contains fifty leaves of stout, 
strong paper. It is bound in blue | © 
cloth, with gold, silver, and black 
adornments and red edges, very rich 
fn effect and durable in quality. 
It {s 8x10 inches in size, Given for 
one new name. Postage and 
packing, 24 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of portage by us, for $1.00. 


Package No. 2. Given for one new name. 


name. 
This beautifal Al- 
bum has had a very 
large sale and is grow- 
ing in popularity. It 
has embossed gilt cov- 
ers, round cornersand 
gilt edges. Besides 
the ordinary blank 
Pages in this album for collecting autographs, we have added a new feature of 
Sreat value. OVER THIRTY of the 125 pages contain fac-simile au- 
tographs of distinguished poets, historians, statesmen, journalists, essayists 
and novelists. In addition, we have reproduced in the hand-writing of 
the authors, stanzas from several famous poems. These have been taken, 
im most cases, directly from the ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, which 
adds great value to the collection. The following distinguished names 
are all found in the Companion Autograph Album: Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, John G. Whittier, William Cullen Bryant, 
John Howard Payne, S. F. Smith, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Samuel 
‘Woodworth Cozzens, Pres. Hayes, James T. Fields, John G. 
Saxe, J. T. Trowbridge, Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. Leon- 
owens, Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Queen Victoria, 
Victor Hugo, Thackeray, Washington Irving, Bayard 
Taylor, and others. This is « fac-simile of Whittier's signature to his beau- 
Produced. Choice 
Selections is a 
taste. This attractive Autograph Album, size 43 by 7 inches, with Choice 
Selections given foronly onenewname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 


tiful poem “Maud 
treasury of choice 7 s 
We offer both for ale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 








This Diary for 1880 contains all the necessary 
Stems of interest, space for keeping accounts and 
records. The Pocket Book is well made, very neat 
and durable, and is finished with nickel mountings 
andsilk handle, A Pen-Knife isalways in demand 
All these given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





We believe it is well to encourage the boys and girls and every one to keep 
Diary which will include a correct record of money received and paid out, 
important events, appointments, etc.,ete. To make it convenient for our 
readers to obtain the best Diary at a low price, we have selected nine different 
styles of “The Standard Diary.”” They are well made, contain the best ma- 
terial, and are the favorite Diaries of the country. If you order a Diary and. 
it is not satisfactory, you may return it, and we will send another, or refund 
your money If you rend us the price named for the Diaries, we pay postage. 
Ifyou order them as premiums, you must send the amount named as postage. 


Package, No. 3. Given for one new name. 


This we may call the Young Philosopher 
package. Itconsists of a fine glass-tube 
microscope mounted on brass, and fur- 
nished with seeds and other objects. In- 
sects can be placed inside the tube. The 
right focus can be obtained by screwing 
the lens up or down. A good pocket 
Mutter,” of which compass, a horse-shoe magnet, and an ex- 
the last verse is re- cellent spy-glass. Every boy wants these 
articles. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the pay- 
rhymes and sentiments from the poets, original verses, humorous and com- ment of the postage by us, for $1. 
Pplimentary, for transcription. The collection is ample and in excellent 





Package No. 4, Given for one new name, 


Autograph Album, No. 51. Given for one new name. 


The most elegant thing of the kind 
yet produced. It is bound in cloth, 
full gilt and black, of unique design 
The paper is tinted, and shows Jap- 
ahese water marks, anda number of 
the pages are charmingly illustrated 
with Japanese and other vignettes, 





Diary No. 16, Four given for one new name, 
234x14 inches. 3 days to a page. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
Price 25 cts. each, or 4 for 75 cts. Postage paid by us. 
Each of the following Diaries contains a Calendar, Weights and Measures, 
Weight per Bushel of Grain, Interest Table, Rate of Income on Investment, 





flowers, ete., ete, Every young person will be delighted with this Album. 
Given for only one new name. Postege and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Autograph Album, No. 4x. Given for one new name. 


” This is an elegant Album. It is 
bound in red leather richly ornament- 
ed with gold, silver and blue, The 
paper is of the best quality and vari- 
ously tinted, and there is a place on 
the cover for the name of the owner 
to be stamped in gold or silver. Giv- 
en for onenew name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Photograph Album, No. 403. Given for one new name. 

This Album is very strongly made, 
bound in moroceo, with plated ciasp and 
gilt edges. It has places for forty-eight 
pictures, and is the best Album we have 
ever offered for one new name, or to sell 
for one dollar. Given for only one new 
name. Postage and packing, 24 
cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, 
for $1. 





Photograph Album, 88 Pictures, Given-for two new names. 
This Album is 6x8in. 
insize; is bound with 
leather, handsomely 
embossed in gilt, and 
holds 88 pictures. 
For two new names. 
Postage and 
packing, 32 cts. 


‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2. 





Russia Leather Photograph Album. Given for seven new names, 


This is an elegant Russia 
Leather Album, 7x9 inches 
insize. It contains 24 places 
for cabinet pictures, and 22, 
card size. Given for eight 
new names. Postage 
and packing, 60 cts., 
or it may be sent by 

xpress. 

‘We offer it for sale, postage 
paid by us, for $5. 





Companion Autograph Album, Pictorial Scrap Book and 
hotograph Album, Given for one new name. 








Here is & great offer! 
Our well-known Compan- 
on Album, with a score a fine Photograph Al- 
of autographs of famous bum, leather-bound, 


people, and blank pages 
for twice as many more; 





Values in U. 8. Money of the Pure Gold or Silver, Value of Foreign Gold 
and Silver Coins, Distance and Time Table, Population of Principal Nations 
and Cities, Abridged Metric Table, The Metric System, Tide Table, Interest 
Laws of all the States, Rates of Postage, Business Laws in Daily Use, Fixed 
and Movable Festivals, Morning and Evening Stars, Chronological Oycles, The 
Seasonsand the Eelipses in the year 1880. 


Diary No. 40, Two given for one new name, 


packing, 9 cts. Price, each 50 cts. Postage paid by us. 
Diary No. 259. Two given for one new name. 


Price, each 50 cts. Postage paid by us. 


Diary No. 267. Given for one new name. 


and place for pencil, stamp and ticket pockets. Given for one new name 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. Postage paid by us. 


Diary No. 44, Given for onenew name. 

Imitation Seal Skin, calf lined, 8x5 inches, 8 days to a page, patenterasable 
tablet, four pockets, and stamp and ticket apartment. So arranged that the 
old diary can be taken out at the end of the year and s new one inserted in 
its place. Given for ono new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
Price $1. Postage paid by us. 


Diary No. 77. Given for one new name. 


American Russia, calf lined, 3x7 inches, 8 days to a page, stamp and ticket 
apartment, money pocket and place for pencil. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. Postage paid by us. 





Diary No. 48. Given for two new names. 


let, 8 days to a page, stamp and ticket apartment, four pockets, and a place 


the year and a new one inserted in its place. Given for two new names. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $120. Postage paid by us. 


Diary No. 268. Given for two new names. 

Superior American Russia kid lined, 8x6 inches, flexible cover, patent erasa- 
ble tablet, 3 days toa page, stamp and ticket apartment, four pockets and a 
place fora pencil. So arranged that the old diary can be taken out at the 
end of the year and & new one inserted in its place. Given for two new 
names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 25, post-paid. 


Diary No. 264. Given for two new names, 


Same size and style as No. 268. Drab lined, very handsome and durable. 
Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. We offer 
it for ealo, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 





Packages. 


Package No. I. Given for one new name. 


CaS —— 


This is one of the most liberal offers we can maker 
Diary for 1890, with its usual places fur keeping accounts 
and records, items of interest, etc. The Gold-Plated Pen- 
cll and Tooth-Pick are elegantly chased, and very hand” 





and an elegant Scrap Book for choice pictures—all ‘strongly and beautifully 
bound. Given foronly onenewname. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 
We offer them for sale. including the payment of portage by un, for $1. 


some. Given foronenewname. Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cts, 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of portage by us, for 81. 





Red leather, 3x5 inches; 8 days to a page, pocket for money, and place 
for pencil. Flexible cover. Two given for one new name. Postage and 


Black leather, 8x6 inches ; 2 days to s page, pocket for money ,and place for 
pencil. Twogiven for one newname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 


American Russia, calf-lined,3x6 inches ; 2 days to a page, pocket for money, 


American Russia, kid lined, 8x5 inches, flexible cover, patent erasable tab- |. 


for a pencil. So arranged that the old diary can be taken out at the end of 





It contains 1 Steam Engine, which will make 80,000 revolutions with one 
filling of the boiler It cannot explode. 1 Indian Bow Gun, which is made 
entirely of iron and steel. 1 Velocipede Rider, which will run on a string by 
simply inclining it, and one Pocket Mirror and a Magnet. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 16 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Package No. 5. Given for one new name. 


Eibach 


a 





Here is a Pocket Rolling 
Slate. You can take it 
home from school in your pocket, or keep it with you 
at all times. A Pronouncing Dictionary, illustrated, 
contains 820 pages. A Box of Crayons of six different 
colors; an Ink and Pencil Eraser with # polished cedar holder; and a Pocket 
Pen-Holder; by giving it a few turns, it will pull out and make a holder 6 in- 
ches long. All given for one newname. Postage and packing, 9 ots. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts. 


Package No. 6, Given for one new name. 


Contains a Case of Faber’s 

Best Pencils with Pencil 

Holder, and 4 Rubber Erasers, Boxwood Pocket Inkstand, a Caso of 12 Col- 
ored Crayons, and beautiful Opera Glass Photograph Charm of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments. All given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Package No. 7. Given for one new name. 


(OR 


This package is made up for girls, and is one of the nicest and prettiest 
packages we offer. It consists of a beantifal Scotch Wood Needle-Book, lined 
with red silk, with pockets for needles, and white flannel leaves, a neat imita- 
tion Scotch Wood Tatting Shuttle, 1 Scotch Wood Pincushion, with velvet 
edges, very handsome, and 8 convenient and beautiful Scotch Wood Pocket 
Work-Box, egg-shaped, opening at the centre, and holding a Thimble and a 
Spool of thread. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 
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Package No. 8. Given for o1 


This package con- 
tains three useful art- 
cles for a young lady. 
The Tracing-Wheel, 
with its steel notched 
wheel, is necessary for 
tracing dress or other 
patterns, It has a 
neat rosewood handle. 
‘The neat bag is well 
made and convenient 
for shopping and various other purposes. The Stiffened Silver Thimble, in 
its rich case of velvet, makes a pretty ornament. It looks as well as solid 
silver, and wears much longer. All these articles given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 ets. 


Package No. {4. Given for one new name. 


ne new name. 





This is our famous Tool Knife, as shown in cut. The Pocket Book is very 
good red leather, lined with buff leather, and has five pockets for money, ete. 
| This is an excellent premium. Given for one new name. Postage and 
| packing, 9 cts. 

We offer both for sale, includin x the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts. 
Separately, 50 cts. each. 





Package No. 15. Given for one new name. 


Package No, 9. Given for one new name. 
This will interest the 


little folks, It con- 
sists of 1 Clothes 
Wringer, Dust Brush, | 
1 Scrub Brush, 1 Set 
of Tin Dishes, of 20 
Pieces, 1 Young Police 










S 
ery Rattle, 1 Toy Ticking | 
Pe Watch, Scotch Ca 
Healt , a p | 
eT TIAL (paper), 1 Chinese Lan- 
Dee ternand1 “Cock of the | This consists of a strong Buckskin Purse, a Set of Pearl Bosom Studs, a 






‘All Pair of Japanese Slesve Buttons, a beautiful Compass and Two Gold-Plated 
Postage and packing, 


Walk’? Whistle. 
given for one new Collar Buttons. Given for one new name. 
nme. Postage |9 cts. 

and packing, 21| We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 90 cts, 
cts. | 


Woe offer it for sale, including payment of the postage by us, for $1. Package No. J6. Given for one new name. 


This package ia made up 

of the Eagle Soap Bubble 

This package contains | Toy, @ constant source of 

@ strong hemp School | #musement for children of 

Bag 1114x14% inches, a I ages; the Magic Soap 

patent Lunch Box, with | Bubble, a wonder and a de- 

knife and fork, a Schol-| light; 1 German Harmonica 

ar’s Companion, with often notes and fine tone; 

compartments, and ® Child's Reins with two 

sponge, crayon, pen- Dells; and French Spinning 

holder and pencil, anda TOP A splendid gift for 

strong Book Clamp with | bey or girl. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Package No. 10. Given for one new name. 





black walnut handle. | 
Here is a package for scholars which will be useful for years. We give it for | 
one new name. Postage and packing, 28 cts, 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


School Package, No. II. Given for one new name. 


Package No. 17. Given for onc new name. 
Vdd (iba? This is a combination of 

fk useful articles. The Atom- 

izer or Perfumer is neat and 
well-made. The Powder Box 
is handsome and ornamental. 
Tt is designed to hold the 
Lubin's Powder, @ package 
of which makes one of the 
articles of this package. The 
Puffis very nice, having an 
ivory handle and silk base. 
All these given for one new 
Postage and 






This contains a Box of | 
Crayon Pencils in which 
are 6 Pencils of different 
colors; a Cushman’s 
Magic Ink Extractor and | 
Lead Eraser, three ineh- 
esin length, the Extract- 
or being in one end, and | 
the Eraser in the other. | 
Its use is to remove ink 
stains from the fingers, 
or from linen or other 
fabric if desired—a very useful article; a neat Enamelled Penholder, 2 Lead | 
Pencils, one a tablet pencil, the other plain ; a patent Pencil Point Protector | 
@ metallic Book Mark, a Sponge, six golden colored Pens, six nice Falcon Pens | 
and six Common Pens, also a Box of Paints. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


name. 


packing, 16 cts. 
Juding payment of 


We offer the package for sale, ine! 
postage by us, for $1. 





Package No. 18. Given for one new name 


This Package is for 
the school boys and 
girls, Pronouncing Die- 
tionary, illustrated, 
|contains 320 pages: 
|Should be companion 
of every boy and 
girl. Pocket Rolling 
Slate is too well-known 
| to need farther descrip- 
tion in this Package. 
The Case of A. W. Fa- 
ber's Educational 
Drawing Pencils con- 
tains 4 Best Pencils, graded from 1 to4. Also a Cake of Artist's Rubber is 
in the case, Allgiven foronenewname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 90 cts. 


Package No. [2. Given for one new name 


This package consists 
ofa No. 1 Duplex Win- 
dow-Cleaner, a nickel- 
plated Bias, Self-Cut- 
ting Gauge, a patent 
lamp chimney Cleaner, 
Little Giant Tack Ham- 
mer, Patent Broom- 
Holder, and Electrio 
Steel Knife-Sharpener, which may be also used as an ice pick. These are all 
new inventions, and are designed for practical use. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it tor sale, postage paid by us, for $112 cts. 





Package No. 19. Given for one new name. 
It embraces a Checker 
Board and Checkers, a 
Box of patent emborsed 
Dominoes, a box of par- 
lor Ten Pins, a box of 
Jackstraws, a Dee-hive 
Bank, 8 powerful nickel 
Whistle such a8 car- 
starters use, and finally, 
a double- barrelled Cap-! 
Pistol, for exploding pa-| 
per caps. We give this 
package for only one new name. Postage and packing, 21 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 86 cents. 


Package No. 13. Given for one new name. 





This premium consists of seven selected toys for the children. 


Toy Kitchen Set No. |. Given for one new name. 
This is a useful 


and pleasing Set for 
children. The pieces 
are all made from tin, 
and are a good size. 
There are twenty-five 
pieces in the set.; 
Given for one new) 
name. Postage! 
and packing, 12 
cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, 


Ist, Pistol Top, Shape like a genuine Pistol, made of iron bronzed. 
You load it with « pretty gilt and red top, and then cock it, pull the trigger, 
and this makes the top spin at s furious rate. 24, A Chromoscopic | 
Whirligig. A most charming toy for young and old, By adjusting the 
colored card furnished with this toy, all varieties of shade can be produced | 
8d, A Windmill Toy. Very pleasing to the children. 4th, Red, 
White and Blue Pop Gun. Furnished with corks and strings. A 
great amusement. 6th, Little Gem Bow Gun. Will shoot an arrow 
with little or much force, aa you use light or heavy rubber band. Will 
send an arrow 10 feet or 100 feet. 6th, 1 Genuine Rubber Ball. 7th, 
1 New Style Keturn Ball. All these articles packed in a box, and | ~ 
given for one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer this package for sale, postaze paid by us, for $1. 








including payment of postage by us, for £5 cents. 





Sole General Agents, 
| 248 Broadway, 


fee you can appreciate as well as 1, comes to me tne 
left some pounds of tea in 2| morning with a fresh meaning. It is that ‘In heaven 


Ned it with corn, and serving | neither shall the sun light on thei, nor any heat.’” Ase oe - New ¥. 















This Set contains a chima tos Te: 
Set of fifteen pieces, handsome; 
decorated. A real Castor with foar 
genuine glass bottles, and a Tin 
Kitchen Set of seventeen pieces, 
with range all set for work. 4 
most charming present for litte 
housekeepers. Given for one nev 
name. Postage and pack- 


ing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, for 
$1. 








This Package {s for the special benefit of Miss Dolly. It contains a beaut: 
ful Fan, Hand Mirror, pretty Ear Drops, Necklace and Bracelets, Given fr 
onenewname. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75e. 


Little Bo-Peep Package. Given for one new name. 


This package com- 
prises a beautiful Wax 
Doll, twelve inches in 
length She is pretty, 
and warranted not to 
cry. Achina Tea Set of 
fifteen pieces, in white 
and gold.  Crandall’s 
charming game of “Lit- 
tle Bo-Peep.” “Little 
Bo-Peep has lost her 
sheep, and can’t tell 
where to find them.’” 
Here is a present to 
make your little favorite happy! Given for one new name. 
packing, 27 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Postage and 





Cutlery. 


Do not forget to send Stamps to pay Postage on 
Premium. 


Pearl-Handled Knife, No. 7608. Given for one new name. 


This isa knife of which 
any boy may well be 
| proud. It has four good 
steel blades of English 
manufacture, and a 
sparkling pearl handle 
| of the best quality. It 
is only by importing a 
large number of these knives that we are able to give them for one name 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Lady’s Pearl-Handle Penknife. Given for one new name. 

This beautiful Penknifo is a 
Uttle gem. Itis made of the 
best English steel, has two 
blades, and a delicate pearl 
handle. We are sure it will 
please all who may obtain it. 
Given for one new name 
Postage and packing, 9 
cts. We offer it for sale, in- 
cluding the payment of the 


postage by us, for $1. 


Wostenholm Farmer's Knife. Given for one new name. 

Farmers, mechanics, and 
all who require a strong 
jack-knifo of the finest cut- 
ting quality of steel, can 
find here sucha knife. This 
is a genuine Wostenbolm 
1X Lknife, with a polished 
horn handle, a large and a 
small blade. We guarantee that no better cutting knife can be found at 
any price. Given for one new name Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 








Pocket Tool Knife. Given for one new name. 


This is a wonder 
fal Knife. Itisonly 
by special arrange- 
ment we can obtain 
it for one pew sub- 
seriber. The cut 
does not show all its 
parts, which are 
made of good steel. 
The Saw Blade will 
y and quickly through wood an inch thick. The 
Diades axe well made, aud will retain a good edge. The 
gimlet, cork-serew, and sharp awl or punch, are very useful, as also the 
screw-driver. Given foronenew name, Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


Pearl Pen Knife, No. 9805. Given for one new name. 

‘This is a fine three-bladod knife, de- 
Signed expecially for ladies’ use. The 
handle is made from the best quality of 
Pearl. It has strong glove and boot 
hook, which is very convenient. Given 
for one new name. Postage and 


packing, 9 cts. 
‘We offer it for sale, including tho pay- 


ment of postage by us, for $1. 
Knife, No. 9717. Given for two new names. 





This is an extra fine knife of 
the best manufacture. The 
handle is made from genuine 
tortoise shell of the best qual- 
ity. The folding scissors will 
be very convenient. Given for 
two new names. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, 
for $2. 





Yhis fine Companion knife has 
a white bone handle, with shield, 
@ large and small blade, and a 
superior pair of useful scissors, 
which open and shut the same 
as the blades. Given for one new 
name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, 
for $125. 


Lady’s Pearl-Handled Knife, Scissors and Folding Boot- 
Buttoner. Given for one new name. 





‘This is a tempting premium for the la- 

dies, as it contains three good and useful 

articles, —a fine two-bladed, genuine 

pearl-handied, lady’s knife, a pair of su- 

perior six-inch lady’s scissors, and a fold- 
ing pocket boot - buttoner, 
nickel-plated. All given for 
only one newname. Post~ 
age and packing, 12 
cts. 

We offer tho package for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Farmer’s Knife, No. 2191. Given for one new name. 


We have import- 
ed this knife for the 
use of farmers, and 
for all who have 
occasion to use & 
good, strong knife. 
Tt has o large and 
small blade, alo a 
blade for pruning 
purposes, Given 
for one new name. 
Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts, 





Engstrom Swedish Razor. Given for two new names. 


These Razors are 
esteemed in Europe 
as the best cutters 
made in the world. 
The testimony 
which comes to us 
in regard to them 
is that ‘In cutting 
quality there does 
not exist any razor that compares with those made by Johan Engstrom.”” All 
blades are of the same qualityand workmanship. They are made of the best 
steel attainable, hardened and tempered by a secret chemical process, which 
renders it impossible for any razor not to be of the best cutting quality. We 
have tried these razors, and cannot commend them too highly, Given for 
twonew names. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2. 







GET THE BEST. 
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English Razor. Given for one new name. 


We don't know how many of our 
readers will aspire to become the pos- 
seasors of this barbarous instrument. 
We can say, however, that we are 
able tofurnish a good razor when one 
iswanted. Given forone new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 





Badger’s Improved Razor-Strop. Given for one new name. 





This is a new and improved style. It will wear for years, and give satis- 
faction. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cts. 


Shaving Set. Given for one new name, 
This consists of 1 
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Scissors and Case, No. I. Given for one new name. 


‘These Scissors are made from. 
the best steel, and are fully 
warranted. They are fiveinches 
in length. The handles are 
covered with moroeco, which 
gives them a pretty appearance, 
besides protecting the fingers. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 ets. 





English Scissors, No. 2. Twoinaset. Given for two new names. 
‘These Scissors are of the best 
English make, and are 
contained ina nice case, 
) The set given for two 
newnames. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer the set for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 









Button Hole Cutter and Stiffened Silver Thimble. 
_ Thi 
perfect Button Hole Cutter. 


is a new style, and very 
It 






se has an adjusting serew, by means 
of which both small and large holes can be easily and 
quickly cut. We cheerfully commend it. The Stiffened Silver Thimble is 
new invention, and while it looks as nice as solid silver, it is warranted to 
wear twice as long. Be sure and order the size you want. Given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer both for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Lady’s Nickel-Plated Shears. Given for one new name. 

‘These Shears are made of the best steel, warranted dur= 
able, and are a convenient size, being six and onc-fourth 
inches in length. 
Given for one new 
name. Postage 
and packing, 6 cts. We offer them for sale, 
the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 










Tools. 


No Premiums are forwarded unless Stamps are sent 
for Postage. 


Bonanza Printing Press with Ink, Type, and 1,000 Cards. 


Given for three new names. 


With this Outfit 
almost any boy or 
girl can doa paying 
business at card 
printing. The 
Press is made en- 
tirely of malleable 
fron, Itisjapanned 
and is tastefully or- 
namented with red 
and gold stripes. 
It is provided with Ink Table, Platen Bands, Screw Chase 2x4 inches in 
size. Wegive with the Press, 1 Composing Pallet, 2-inch Composition Roller, 
1 box Best Card Ink, 1 Set Spacing Reglet, 1000 White Bristol Cards and a 
full 2 A, 3a font of fancy type, with spacesand quads. The whole put up in 
asliding-cover wooden box. Given for only three new names. It must be 
sent by Express. 

We offer the outfit for sale for $3. Express paid by purchaser. 





Premium Card Cutter. Given for eleven now names. 


By a novel con- 
struction of the 
parts, a sheet of any 
size may be cut with 
blades only twelve 
inches long, which 
was never before ac- 
complished by any 
machine. The long 
felt and extended “ 
need of a cheap Card 
and Paper Cutter for 





has induced a practical printer to give the subjectmuch thought, and a series 
of experiments during several years has resulted in the production of the 
Premium Card Cutter. An ordinary Card Cutter, with twelve inch blades, 
at the price of this, would have been welcomed by thousands of printers in 
this country during the past, as no other has been sold for three times the 
Price of ‘the Premium.” Given for eleven new names. Price $10. It 
must be sent by Express, and charges paid by purchaser. 


Patent Pocket Tool Holder. Given for one new name. 


The handle is made 
of hard Maple with 
a Lignum-vitw cap. 
The handle is hollow, 
and will hold the 
Tools when not in use, 
The chuck which 
holds them, when in 
use, can be adjusted 








good Razor, 1 good 
Razor Strop, 1 cake 
Shaving Soap and a 
Brush, Given for 
one new name. | 





packing, 15 cts, 
We offer Jt forsale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1, 


mu 


so as to hold other 
tools. It can be car- 
ried in the pocket, 
and the tools are 80 
varied as to make it 


Postage and almost a necessity to any boy of toany family. Given for one new name. 


Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
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Companion Plane and Tool Holder. Given for one new name. 


This Plane and 
Tool Holder, with 
the Tools, make the 
most novel and uxe- 
fulcombination 
that has ever been 
offered for sale. A 
small Plane and 
Tool Holder com- 
bined easy to carry 
in the pocket, and 
capable of doing all 
kinds ofwork about 
a house and store, 
has never been 
made until now. 
The plane is made 
of fron beautifully 
japanned. The 
cutting part is beat 
steel. Both are 
made by experi- 
enced Plane-mak- 
era, The Plane is 
51% inches long; the 
steel cutter is one 
inch wide. In the end of the plane is the chuck, which will hold the steel 
cutter used as a plane, when it can also be used as a chisel. The chuck is so 
adjusted that it will hold a tool as small asa pin-head. The chuck on the 
Plane will hold all the tools shown in the cut, They are made of steel and 
will give satisfaction. They are just such tools as are wanted about a house, 
either in the city or country, and used by a man or boy. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer the set for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Patent Folding Draw Knife and Tools. Forone new name. 





















TAME 





‘This Draw Knife is made with adjustable handles, and can be used with 
handles as seen in cut, or with handles in a horizontal position. The blades 
are the best forged steel. It isa very convenient tool. With it we give one 
Glasa Cutter, 1 Folding Foot Rule, 1 Awl, and Pencil. Given for one new name, 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer the Draw Shave for sale, postage paid, for 50 cents, the Glass Cut- 
ter for 25 cents. 


Tools for Leather Work. Given for one new name, 
This Premium will be usefal in many 
ways. A broken harness could soon 
be made as good as new, a hole in the 


or the cover of 


aballsewed. It con- 
sists of @ Hammer, 











2 2 patent adjustable 
(ae — S—— Awl Handles, with » 
— | | wrench for each, 6 

Ow —— Awls for sewing Jeath- 
er, 8 pegging and 3 harness Awls, 

oO 1 Bhoe Knife, and 1 Skiver Knife, 


This set given for one new name. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of Postage by us, for $1. 


Useful Set of Tools, No. 2. Given for one new name. 

‘This useful Setoon- 
tains one Draw 
Shave, 1 Chisel 4 
inch, 1 Chisel % 
inch, and one Screw 
Driver. These Tools 
are warranted, and 
have the manufac- 
turer’s name 
stamped on tho 
bade, The set giv- 
en for one new name. 





Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1, 
$1 Benoh Vise. Given for one new name. 


This Bench Vise is made entirely of 
iron and steel. It will be found to be 
of great convenience to any family. It 
can be adjusted to any table. It is of 
great value in putting work together to 
all persons who make brackets, Given 
for one new name Postage and 
packing, 32 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, including the pay- 
ment of postage by us, for $1. 





Bit Brace. Given for one new name. 

A “Bit Brace” is a tool 
which should be in every fam- 
ily. The one we offer is one 
of the most approved styles. 
It is well made, and will be 
found a very great conven- 
fence. Given for one new 
name, Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $}. 
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Given for three new names, 


When you look at the picture of the beautiful Scroll 
Saw, you will no doubt exclaim, ‘‘ How cau they afford 
to sell such a splendid machine for $8.00?" If you see 
the machine itself, you certainly willbe more surprised 
than ever, Remember tbisis the Improved Holly , Model 
1880. It is a perfect beauty, and now has 7 Val- 
uable and Useful Improvement: 


1st. It has Solid Emery Wheel. 

2d. Improved Adjustable Clamps. 

8d. Polished Nickel-Plated Tilting Table. 

4th. A Straining Rod (Steel). 

5th. Improved Method of Setting Up. 

6th. It Swings 20 inches from Blade to 
Brace. 

‘Wth. It is painted in Blue with Gold and Silver 
rations. 

The New Holly Scroll Saw, ax now offered by us, is 50 per 
gent. more desirable than any $3.00 saw ever before made, or now 
on the market. The Solid Emery Wheel is itself worth the pr 





Deco- 





of 


the saw to any family. With it you can grind and polish tools, carving 
knives, &e. The Holly has a greater capacity for work than any 
other saw ou the market, as it has a swing of 20 inches, whicl: allows a 
ctrele of 40 inches to be sawed. No other saw has over 18 inches swing. 


The Holly is the only $3.00 saw having a Nickel-Plated Tilting 
Table. It isall iron and steel, with the exception of the urms and 
Pitman, and is strongly built and rigidly braced. It hae a Powerful 
Drill for drilling wood or metal. 


FOUR YEARS ACO 


& practical scroll saw cont from $10.00 to $20.00. We now oller u better 
veroll saw for 3.00 than formerly sold at $12.00. At first thought this 
tay seem to you impossible, but wait a moment, let us explain. When the 
prices of scroll saws were so liigh, the demand for them was limited. Manu 
facturers built them in small numbers, which of course made the cost of 
production high, and then added a large pereentage for profit. 


FROM OUR EXPERIENCE 
in the scroll saw business, we felt confident that if the prices could be made 
Teasonable, the demand for the machines would be large. We therefore 
gave large contracts. The exper:ment proved that we were right 
erly where 50 inachines were built, 10,000 are now sold. 


LAST SEASON 


it was impossible to supply the great demand in time for Christi 
Improved Holly which we now offer is as perfect as a machine cat | 
the demand for it will be so great that we suggest that you send your order 
for it at once. 

‘We guarantee that no better scroll saw can be bought for twice the 
price of the Holly. It rans with remarkable power, speed, anil’ease, 
It is packed ina case 36x13 inches and 4 inches deep, 
and weighs 82 pounds. It iseasily put together, 
with only two bolts. Remember the Holly ix 
the first $8.00 Iron Scroll Saw ever made. Other 
ainkers have endeavored to copy it in style and price. 
We now add such valuable and costly improvements that 
the Holly is still far in the lead of all imitations. 

With the saw we give Free, 20 New Process Designs, 1 Stubs 
Drill Point, 6 Extra Blades, 1 Manual of Fret Sawing 
and Wood Carving, 24 pages These designs are a new inven. 
tion, and can be instantly transferred to the wood. On receipt of 
$3.00 we will forward the Machine, with Extras (eafely boxed 
part of the United States or Canada, charges paid by purchaser 
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Improved Holly Scroll Saw. 











NICKEL-PLATED TABLE. 













































COMPANION. 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sex! 












Given for three new names 


The Value of a Scroll Saw ina family cannot be «t-t-q 
mated. We have received hundreds of jetters from parente theniy 
us for interesting their children in scroll sawing. They say it bas $ 
veloped « surprising amount of mechanical ingenuity. 
has it been a benefit to their children in this direction, but i: is 
given them a love and taste for decora- 
ting home with beautiful articles made 
with their machine. It has also kept many 

s at home who formerly spent their time 
streets. We speak with due modesty 
when we say that Amateur Scroll 
Sawing, first introduced by us, has been 
and still is of untold benefit to the rising 
ration, Besides, scroll sawing has been 
© 4 moans of earning money by thou- 
sands of boys. We wish we had the room 
to publish some of the interesting letters 
from boys, telling of their success in scroll sawing. A boy can mar 
it very profitable, scroll sawing, by using the Holly. This is ax :. 
teresting fact that all should remember, If you are doing work t ~ 
you ought to do the work as fast and as well as possible. 

With the New Holly you can saw out from one to eigt: 
brackets at once, from % inch stock, thus making eight aric~ 
nearly as quiekly as you can make one with an inferior machine. 


HOW TO FARN THE HOLLY. 

Read carefully the article on page 368 of this list, “How to gr 
New Subseribers.”” Remember that by obtaining only thre: we 
names you can have the Improved Holly. You ought to be ale >. 
get three new subscribers by faithfully following the plan given. 

We show a specimen of Queen Anne Clock, a Shrine Cabinet Pho» 
graph Frame and a Bird Picture Frame which any boy or girl of cé- 
nury ability can easily make with the Holly. Remember that yoa ar 
make hundreds of articles just as beautiful as these, 
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St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 28, 1579. 
Mewsrs, Perry Mason & Co.: 
The Holly I ordered of you was received safels 
I want to thank you for sending such a superb m- 
chine. It certainly surpasses my expectation in 
every respect. It is not only asplendid cutting ms- 
chine, but it is a perfect beauty, and Iam mom 
than delighted with it. Yours truly, 
J. E. Brows. 
We give the Improved Holly Scroll Saw, with all 
ita valuable extras for only three new names, 
We offer it for sale for 83. It must be sent by 
Express or freight, and charges paid by pur- 
chaser, We ship all Western orders from our West- 
ern storehouse. 











There hangs over our desk the first Bracket Saw Frame made in 
this country. We whittled it out with a jackknife, and then made 
some rather clumey iron clamps for it, and so began In our office 
the starting point of tho immense business which bas grown so 
Tapidly the past five years, Our improved Bracket Saw Frame \s 
now made from the best epring steel, hus an enamel rosewood hau: | 
dlc, with nickel-plated ferrule. Every boy and girl in the coun- 
try ought to own one, With it you can make Brackets, Picture 
Frames, Easels, fancy articles, etc., of the most exquisite beauty. 
With only 40 ets. worth of wood you can make articles worth from 

$1 to $4 each. In order that you may see what delicate and beautiful work 
can bo done with this Saw, we show you this pretty Wall Pocket. It is 
7x12 inches {n size, and is equal in beauty and value to fine Swiss Carvings. 
With this Saw almost any boy 
van make money. This outfit 
how consists of 1 Bracket 
Saw, 6x12 inches; 1 Hand 
Drill; 6 Extra Saw 
Blades; 1 Manual of Saw- 
ing and Wood Carving; 1 
Sheet Sand Paper; 200 
Miniature Designs; De- 
signs for $50 worth of 
Brackets, &c., full size; 1 
Drill Point. With it you 
ought to earn money enough in a few weeks to buy the Demay Lathe, with 
which you can do business on = larger scale. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the Payment of postage by us, for $1. 

N. B. It should be remembered that girls, as well as boys, become experts 
atecroll sawing. Some young ladies prefer to make their friends articles 





A Clock of neat pattern makes a useful and pret- 
ty ornament for the room. Here is a chance for 
any one who has a Scroll Saw to easily own such 
& Clock, a picture of which is shown. This Premi- 
um consists of a fine set of clock works, lever 
movement, and very reliable, with the dial plate, 
and every thing necessary to put the works into 
the case, also full-size working designs for cutting 
out the case of the clock as seen in the cut. A 
considerable amount of money might be earned by 
making and selling these attractive and reliable 
clocks. This Premium given for two new namex. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for $1 75. 
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Carving Tools. Rosewood Handles. Given for one new nue. 


This set consists of 
all the Tools shown 
in the cut, and a 
manual or book on 
wood carving. The 
tools have rosewood 
handles, and are 
packed in a walnut 
case. With this set 
of touls any one can 
carve and ornament 
ordinary Brackets. 
The process of carv- 
ing is very simple, 
and any one who 
can use the Bracket 
Saw can use the 
Carving Tools. 
With these tools and 
directions you can 





i 


employ your leisure hours in a delightful manner. You will easily find a 
customer for all the pretty carved Brackets you can make.- Given for 


onenewname. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 








worked out with the saw, rather than with the needle 


| Of you can appreciate as well as 


We offer them for aale, including payment of po: 








1, comes to me this 











Family Tool Chest. Given fortwo new names, 


This desirable Chest contains an assortment 
Tools, a patent adjustable Tool-holder and a 
Rule, 





of twenty cast- 










boxwood 
The great conven- 
ience of this set, 
and the many uses 
to which it can be 





put, make it almost 





anecessity toevery 


family. Given for 
two names 
Postage and 
packing, 15 ots. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $175. 


new 


| Bracket Saw Drill. diven for une vew name. 
| 


This is the imn- 
proved Bracket 
i Saw Drill. The {} 
chuek, spindle and 





all its wearing parts aro made from hard- 
ened steel, The dr a= 
and cannot be excelled in workmanship und 


durability. It should be the companion of every one who uses a bracket 
saw, Given with six assorted drill points for one new name. Postage 


and packing, 12 cts, Price $1, postage paid by us, 


Best Steel Bracket Saw Blades. ‘Ten doen for one new uame. 


We have manu- 
factured some con- 
venient boxes for 
holding saw 
blades. For one 
new name we will 
send the box filled 
with ten dozen of the best quality 
Paris Saw Blades. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1, postaze 
paid by us. Price of blades, 15 cents per dozen. We will send any siz 
wanted, from No. 0 to No. 6. 

All who obtain this Saw Bisde through us can rely on getting the test 
qualit ww 1 








import only the best. They always give satisfaction 





®or Beauty of ronsn. saving waDOry 





ft some pounds of tea in a| morning with a fresh meaning. It is that ‘In he: Sole General A . liness, Durability € Citeapness. Uneqhaled, 
cd it with corn, and serving | neither shall the sun light on them, nor any hen 245 Broadway, - - - - New York.| MORSE BROS., Pra - 
L ) SN as 











No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 





This New Combination Machine is made entirely of iron 
and steel. It consists of: 

1st. A Powerful Lathe. 

2d. A Solid Emery Wheel. 

3d. A 20 Inch Scroll Saw. 

4th. A Speed Drill. 

Sth. A Nickel-Plated Tilting Table. 

6th. A Set of Fine Turning Tools. 

%th. Walnut Table for Holding Tools. 

Sth. Designs for Wood-Turning and Man- 
ual of Instruction. 

DESCRIPTION OF LATHE. 

Height from floor to chuck, 32 inches. Width of 
Lathe, 24 inches. Weight, 68 pounds. Diameter of 
Drive-Wheel, 14 inches. Weight, 15 lbs. Swing of 
Lathe, 41-2inches. Speed from 1200 to 2000 revolu- 
tions per minute. It is strongly built, and is thoroughly 
practical for mechanics as well as for amateurs. 


DESCRIPTION OF SCROLL SAW. 
Length of Arms for work, 20 inches. Length of 
Stroke, 13-4 inches. Speed, 1000 strokes per minute. 
It hase Saw Strainer, Improved Clamps, and a 10 inch 
Nickel-Plated Tilting Table. The Arms are 
ebonized and beautifully ornamented. 


DRILL. 


Tho Drill makes a speed of from 1000 to 2000 revolu- 
tions per minute, and is capable of drilling iron or wood. 


sah 


Extra Chucks and Sample of Turning. 


It has a Solid Emery Wheel, not « mere pine 
wheel with » coating of emery, and is 3 1-2 inches in 
diameter, and 3-4 of an inch face. Speed from 1000 to 
2000 revolutions per minute. 

This is the best and Jatest combination machine built. 
It is a model of beauty and strength, besider being in 
price very cheap. Four years ago it would have been 
considered cheap at $25.00. It is a 


WORKSHOP IN ITSELF. 
With it no one need say, ‘‘ I can find nothing to do,” for 
the machine is so perfect and so practical that a person 
ought to do @ paying business at manufacturing fancy 
articles in wood. With the Lathe you can manufacture 
Flower Vases, Sets of Checkers, Croquet 
Balls and Mallets, Rosettes, Cups, Rolling 
Pins, Darning Balls, Handles of all kinds, 
Tooth-Pick Holders, Napkin Rings, Drawer 
Knobs, Fancy Ornamented Turned Work 
for Brackets, Chair Legs and Rounds, Sets 
for Doll’s Furniture, Chess Sets, besides hun- 
dreds of different articles, either for ornament or for use. 








Companion Tool Chest, No. f. Given for one new name. 


This is n woul 
Chest with locked 
corners and sliding 
cover. It contains 
1 Spring Steel Brack- 
et Saw Frane 5x12 
inches in size, 25 
Bracket Designs, 1 
Manual, 1 Brad Awl, 
1 Handsaw, 1 Ham- 
aner, 1 Screw Driver, 
1 Mallet, 1 Clamp, 1 
Try Square, 1 Mark- 
ing Gauge, 1 Plumb 
Bob, 1 Chalk Reel, 





THE_YOUTH'S 


COMPANION 


Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw. 


Given for eight new names. 





A WORD TO PARE 





We call the attention uf parents to the merits of thix machine. It ix so practical; and so very low in 
price, that it is within the reach of many parents who may wish to gludden the hearts of their boys, and at 
the same time confer a lasting favor on them. Give your boys a chance to show their mechanical ingenuity, 
and they will surprise you at the good results, 











This is the first Lathe of the kind which we can heartily 
endorse as being thoroughly practical and reliable. We 
warrant it to be practical and durable, and that it will 
give satisfaction every time. 


WHO SHOULD OWN IT. 

Farmers, Mechanics, Professional Men, Boys,—every 
one who can find room enough in the house to hold the 
machine,— ought to own it. It will be @ source of 
pleasure to all, and can be made source of profit. 
There is no machine built for less than $20.00 that can 
compare with it. We are the first to publish patterns 
for wood turning, and they comprise full rized patterns 
for making nearly all the articles mentioned above. 

With the Lathe we give two extra chucks, one for turn- 
ing cups, rosettes, checkers, balls, and all kinds of hollow 
work ; the other for rings, circles, &e. We show the ex- 
tra chucks in the cut, and also show a Croquet Mallet and 
@ Croquet Ball, a Checker, a beautiful Flower Vase, and a 
Chess Knight, all turned out on this Lathe. We give 
with the Lathe a Complete Manual of Wood Turning. 

‘The Scroll Saw willeut through 1 1-2inch lumber. It 
runs with great power and ease. When not in use, by 
turning a thumb-nut, it tips back and out of the way. 
It can be adjusted for sawing in ten seconds. The ease 
of operating, combined with quality amount aud variety 
of work executed, places thie machine so far in advance 
of all others that it has not rival that will bear coui- 





This cut shows position uf tool when hollowing out inside 
of a gubdet on the Demas Lathe, 


WE AKE SURPRISED 


that a perfect combination machine can be made to xell 
for $8. It isa fact, however, and the publishers of the 
Your's Companion guarantee it to be just as de- 
soribed, Our long experience in the scroll saw business 
has given us a knowledge of all the inachines on the 
market, and we do not hesitate to aay that no combina- 
tiou machine now made at or under $20 can be found 
which is as desirable as the $8 Demas. 

Please make a note of the Demas machine, and then 
compare it with any combination saw that now selle for 
$20 or under. “ You will find that the Demus is the best. 

For only eight new names, we give the Improved 
Demas, with all the extras, a full set of Turning 
‘Tools, Models for Wood Turning, also for Scroll Sawing. 

We will send the Demas Saw and Jathe for $8. It ia 
securely packed, and can beshipped by freight or express, 
and charges paid by purchaser. These charges are very 
small. All Western orders we ship from our Western of- 
fice. 


| Blow Pipe, Alcohol Lamp and Microsoope. For our uew name. | Companion Tool Chest, No. 2. Given for even new name. 


1 Foot Bule, 6 Steel Saw Blades, 1 Pencil, 1 Gimlet, 1 Piece of Wood for Saw- | 


ing This Set given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 40 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Useful Set of Tools. 


Given for one new name. 


Ses 





All persons who have the Bracket Saw will find great use for this Set of 
Tools. It consists of one fine block Plane, 1 Diston & Son’s key-hole Saw 
with detachable Iron Handle, 1 File, for finishing off bracket work, 1 minia- 
ture Try Square, a package of Granulated Glue, for putting together bracket 
work, and a fine Pocket Knife. These Tools are not mere toys, but are all 
made in the best manner from good steel, and are designed for hard use. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 


Carpenter’s Plumb and Level. Given for one new name. 

This is a very use- 
ful tool for every 
farmer, It ix 12 
inches in length, and 
is woll made and ac- 
Postage and packing, 18 cts. 





turate. Given for one new name. 
Wo offer it for rale, including the payment of postage by ux, for $1. 


; Dew name. 


The Blow 
Pipe ix about 
ten inches in 
length. Air 
is blown 
through it 
upon the 
flame of the 
lamp, causing 
@ most intense 
heat It is of great value for soldering or brazing metals, such as brass, cop- 
per, ete. With it glass can be melted and blown, or formed into various 
shapes and toys. It can be madean invaluable article in the hands of the 
amateur mechanic, the amateur chemist and mineralogist. Directions for 
use accompany each The Microscope hax strong magnifying power. 
given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 81. 


All 


Smoothing Plane. Given for one new name. 








This improved Block 
Plane is a first-class 
tool in all respects It 
is made entirely ofiron 
and steel,and is superi- 
or to the old wooden 
planes. It ix 7; inches 
in Jength, and basa 1% 
cutter, Given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, 23 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Youth’s Bit Brace and Tools. Given for one new name. 





This convenient set will be useful to the young mechanic. It consists of 
Bit Brace, two Bits, one Screw Driver, two Gimlety, one Nail Set, and one 
Scratch Awl. The Bits are made of the best steel. The set given for one 





Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer the set for sale, including the payment of poxtage hy ne, for $1. 





Wo have examined 
Tool Chests put up 
by different manu- 
facturers, for the 
purpose of finding « 
reliable Set which 
we could offer to our 
subscribers at alow 
pri We have 
been .unahie to find 
u Set whivh an- 
swered our require- 
ments. Near- 
ly all of the 
five dollar 
sets contained 
tools of under- 
i sirable selection and poor quality. We have therefore arranged & set our- 

selves which is really desirable, for the tools are useful and of good quality. 
' The Chest is well made from chestnut, trimmed with black walnut, and cun- 
| tains the following: 1 Hand Saw, 1 Plane, 1 Bit Brace, 8 Bite, 1 Screw Driver, 
Draw Knife, 1 Hammer, 1 pair Compasses, 1 Chisel inch, 1 Chisel %4 inch, 
| 1 Gouge, 1 Scratch Awl, 1 pair Pliers, 1 Foot Rule, 1 Try Square, 2 Gimlets, 
; 1 Clamp, 1 Gauge, 1 Mallet, 1 File, 1 Awl, 1 Serew Driver for bit brace, 1 
| Plumb Bob, 1 Reel, 1 Small Mallet, and 1 Hand Clamp, This fine Chest 
given for seven new names. We offer it for sale for $5. It must be rent by 
| express and charges paid by purchaser 






















Wallets. 


| Lady's Porte-monnaie Purse, No. 527. For two new names. 

| This is a very handsome purse. It is a 
i 

of the postage by us, for $2. 


dark chocolate color lined with dark red. 
The porte-monnaie is lined with chamois 
leather. It is neatly and substantially 
made, and will prove perfectly ratisfactory. 
Given for two new names. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment 

, Lady’s Porte-monnaie Purse, No. 564, For four new names. 
This is the most elegant of all the Porte-monnaies we 
offer. It is made of very rich deep red American 
Russia leather, and lined with buff kid. It has five 
pockets, including one for cards, etc. It in bag- 
shaped, and very substantially mede. Given for 
four new namee. Postage and packing, 15 
et 








Wo offer it for sale, including payment of the poet. 
age by ur, for $350. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage Is sesst. 





Lady's Porte-monnaie and Purse, No. 533. For ono new name. 


This pretty Purse is dark red American 
Russia leather, and lined with soft dark 
leather. It bas four pockets, besides the 
porte-monnale. It is very pretty and durable: 
Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 8 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of 
the postage by us, for $1. 





Lady’s Purse, No. 585. Given for two new names. 


= 


Lady’s Calf-Skin Purse, No. 554 T. Given for three new names. 

This is a pocket-book and porte-monnaie combined. 
It is very elegant in style, and well-made 
times finer in stock and beauty than we can describe. 
It has four pockets and ornamental pa- 
tent clasps. Given for three new names. 
Postage and packing, ® cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the pay- 
ment of postage by us, for $2 75. 


This is an elegant purse made of imitation of 
seal-skin, It has five pockets, besides a porte- 
monnaie, an erasable Tablet, an ivory-top lead 
Pencil, and places for cards, tickets and stamps, 
It is lined inside with buff kid. Given for two 
new names. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, including payment of the 
postage by us, for $2. 






Miss’s Calf-Skin Purse, No. 8. Given for one new name. 


This isa fine calf-skin Porte-monnaie,with 

four extra pockets for paper money, cards, 

&c. It is acunning little purse, very strong 

and handsome, and made of the best mate- 

Lady’s Calf-Skin Pocket-Book, No. 526 B. Given for two new 
names. 

This is a handsome Pocket-Book, and 


rial. It has nickel silver clasps and trim- 
mings. Given for one new name Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the pay- 
ment of postage by us, for $1. 
very strongly made. It is lined with 
buff kid, and has six pockets including 
8 metal-bound porte-monnaie for coins. 
On the outside is convenient pocket 
for railroad tickets, &c. It has a pa- 
tent clasp, prettily ornamented, Given 
for two new names. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including pay- 
ment of postage by us, for $2. 





Lady’s Calf-Skin Purse, No. 522 S. Given for one new name. 


= This is a genuine calf skin port- 


monnaie and pocket-book combined. 
It has besides the place for coin, 
three pockets, including one for 
cards, &o, Itis lined with kid, and 
is well-made and very durable. It 
hasa nickel clasp with bright deco- 
rated centre. Given for only one new 
name. Postage and packing, 
12 cts. 
We offer this purse, including pay- 
ment of postage by us, for $1. 
Lady’s Pocket-Book, No. 558. Given for one new name. 
It is made of elegantly finished red or 
black Leather, and looks as fine as the 
best Russia Leather books. It has two 
compartments on each side, and each is 
lined with soft brown leather. One side 
is closed with an ornamental leather 
tuck, and the other with a nickel-plated 
clasp. The centre opening is also soft 
leather, and is designed for specie, bills, 
or dress samples. This is closed with a 
nickel clasp and frame. The handle is made of the same leather as the book, 
and {s attached by two rings and kept in place by two beads of steel, all of 
which are beautifully nickel-plated. This book is handsome enough for the 
rich, and very durable for the poor. We will send either tho black or red. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, Including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 


ja Leather Card Case, No. 607 B-P, For ono new name. 


‘This isa very serviceable and clegant case, bav- 
ing four pockets and flexible covers. It Is cle 
gantly ornamented with a genuine ploture paint- 
ed by hand. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 














Silk Wallet. Given for two new names, 







This handsome Wallet is made of raw silk beautifully 
embroidered, and kid, with a nickel-plated clasp rim. 
It is very durable, and will serve for either hard or 
soft money. Wecan give no adequate description of 
this elegant silk wallet ; you must see it to appre- 
clateit. Given for two new names. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts, 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of / 
postage by us, for $1 60, 








Gentleman’ 8 Wallet, No. 524. Given for one new name. 

This {s the finest Gentleman's Wallet we 
have ever found for one new name. It is 
equally good for a man or boy. The leather 
is of superior quality and finish. It has five 
pockets, and a long fold for bills. Given for 
one new name, Portege and packing, 
9 cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, including payment of 
postage by us, for $1. 


Gentleman's Russia Leather Pooket-Book, No. 496%. Giv- 


en for three new names. 








This is a handsome pocket-book, and 
very serviceable, being seamless, and 
made from one piece of leather, and lined 
inside with buffkid. It has six pockets 
for money , besides others for tickets, poot- 
age stamps, &c. ‘The color is a deep red, 
and the best material. We give this fine 
pocket-book for only three new names, 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2. 





Bill Book, No. 677. Given for one new name. 


This {sa handsome American Russia mo- 
rocco book for the breast pocket. It has 
places for bills, letters, notes, cards and 
stamps. I¢ is neat and serviceable. Given 
for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 8 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of 
the postage by us, for $1. 





Bill and Memoranda Book, No. 654, and Wallet, No. 463%- 
Both given for one new name. 

‘These books are made of Amer- 
fcan Rusaia, and are a very fine 
premium. The Bill-book has a 
memorandum, and two places for 
papers and bills, The Wallet is 
made of one piece of leather, and 
has five pockets, and is lined with light leather 
Both are well made, neat and durable. Both given 
for only one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts, We offer them for sale, including payment of the postage by 
us, for $1, or 50 cents for each. 








Dressing Cases. 


Travelling Companion, No. {. Given for one new name. 

This is an indispensable article for gentlemen or la- 
dies who have occasion to travel. It consists of a 
stout twilled linen cover, bound around the edges, 
and lined on tho inside with waterproof material. It 
is divided into suitable apartments for holding Hair 
Brush, Comb, Tooth Brush , Razor, Soap, and all nec- 
essary toilet articles, It fs only by special arrange- 
ment we can furnish for one new name and eell it 80 
low. Given for one new name Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage 
by us, for $1. 
Dressing Case. Given for four new names. 

This fine Dressing Case is cov- 
ered with leather in ii 
Russia, and con It 
cles usually found in such 
Razor, Brush, Comb, Mirror, 
Shaving- 
Brush, Soap- 
Box, Strop, 
ete. It will 
make & use- 
fuland appropriate present for » gentleman. Given for four new names. 
Postage and packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $3 50. 


Gentleman’s Russia Leather Dressing Case, No. 3493. 


















Given for eleven new names, 


This is a dressing-case of which any gentleman 
may be proud. It is a most complete, compact 
and elegant article Its contents are two Ra- 
zors and a pair of Scissors of best Sheffield 
make, a Strop, Lather-box and 
Brush, Clothes, Tooth and Nail 
Brushes, Comb and Brush, Look- 
ing-glass and Perfume Bottle, al- 
so a box for soap. ‘The caso is 
made from 
genuine Rus- 
sia leather, 
and the in- 
side top Is 
padded with 
Given for eleven new names, 















satin-sllk. It has @ nickel silver clasp. 
Postage and packing, 50 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $8 60. 


Silver Coin Purse. Given for one new name. 


This Purse is mado from delicate polished 
steel rings, so interwoven that there is no 
chance for wearing out or breaking. It has 
polished steel pendants, clasp and chain, and is 
most convenient purse for coin. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 
6 cts, 

We offer it for sale, including payment of 
postage by us, for 75 cts. . 














Russia Leather Perfume Case, No. 270%—2. Given for two 
new names. 


This case is made of Russia leather, lined with 
satin silk, and is furnished with two elegant cut- 
glass botties,—a handsome ornament for the toilet. 
Given for only two new names. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of 


postage by us, for $1.76. 





Toilet Set, No. 170. Given for seven new names. 

This most elegant set comprises 
three cut-glass bottles in a beantifay 
red leather case, lined with eptin. 
‘The hinge is nickel, and the edges of 
the case are bound with the same 
metal, This isa charming present 
for a lady. Given for seven new 
names, Postage and packing, 
30 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the 
payment of postage by us, for $5. 





Gentleman’s Dressing Case, No. 5515—1. For seven new names. 

This beautifal Case is a marvel for 
compactness. It is seven and a half 
inches long by three and a half deep, 
and three wide. It contains twelve 
articles needed for a geatle- 
man’s toilet; namely, a pair 
of best Sheffield Razors, = pair 
of Scissors, Tweesers, Button- 
er, Lather, Nail, Tooth 
and Hair Brushes, 
Lather - Box, Looking. 
Glass and Comb, be- 
sides compartments 
for Soap and Tooth- 
Powder. The cover 
inside is lined with rich quilted silk. Every article is well-made and hand- 
somely finished. This is a rare bargain. Given for seven new names. 
Postage and packing, 30 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $6 


















Ladies Dressing Case, No. 3515—2. Given for seven new names. 

This Case is made precisely like the Gentleman's Case, No. 8515—1, and is 
filled with articles suited to ladies tollet ; viz., Comb, Brush, Mirror, Per- 
fumery Bottle, Powder or Soap Box, Tooth Brush, Nail Brush, Pen Knite, 
Tweezers, Ivory Tooth-pick and Ear Spoon, Ivory Needle Holder, Glove But- 
toner, Nail Cutter, File and Cleaner, Scissors, ete. An elegant present for a 
gentleman to give toa lady, or boys and girls to give totheirmother. Given 
for seven new names. Postage and packing, 30 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $6. 





Work-Boxes. 


Russia Leather Work-Box, No. 418—2. For eight new names. 


Fine Russia Leather goods always make cle- 
gant and desirable articles for gifts for one’s 
friends. Thiselegant Work-Box is made entire- 
ly of Russia Leather, lined with rich eflk. It is 
seven inches in diameter, and four in depth,and 
has a strong leather handle. It is furnished 
with twosilver Thimbles, Scissors, ivory-han- 
dled Knife, &c., &c. Given for eightnew names, 
Postage and packing, 30 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $6.00. 





Russia Leather Work-Box, No. 418—I, Given for five new names. 
This is theeameas No 418—2, but smaller, being 51 x4 inches in size. Glv- 
en for five new names. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 
‘We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $4.50. 


Russia Leather Work Box. No. 112%4—3. For five new names. 


This elegant Russia leather box is 
five inches wide by eight long, and is 
supplied with two eilver Thimbler, 
fine Scissors, ivory-handled Knife, 
Eyeleteer, Boot-buttoner, Bodkin, 
Crochet Needle, and Needle Case, all 
of excellent material It is lined 
with rich satin-silk, the outside being 
real Russia, and has a fine nickel sil- 
ver clasp. A more elegant present 
for # young lady can not be found. 
Given for five new names. Postage 





and packing, 21 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $4 


Russia Leather Glove and Handkerchief Box. No. 296%. 
Given for ten new names. 

This is asuperbarticle. It 
is made of real Russia leather 
‘and lined with rich satin-silic. 
Its size is nearly nine by 
twelve inches, and it is fur- 
nished with an ivory Glove- 
stretcher and two cut 
glass Perfume Bottles. 
The hinges and lock are 
highly polished nickel. 
On the cover {s @ silver 
Plate for monogram, and a delicate line of silver border. This is the moet 
elegant Russia leather article we offer our friends. We cannot praise it tog 
highly, and we know it will please every one who receives it. A present for 
any important occasion. Given for ten new names. Postage ang 
packing, 50 cts. 

We offer this box, including tho payment of postage by us, for $8, 










No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 








ul Work Box, No. 2681. civ. 


This charming Box is of the best imita- 
tion Russia leather, lined with rich satin, 
being cushioned on the bottom and inside 
of cover. It is supplied with Scissors, 
Needle-Case, Eyeleteer, Boot-Buttoner and 
Bodkin, all of the best steel; and alsoa 
beautiful Ivory Crochet Needle and a Sil- 
ver Thimble. It is furnished with a pa- 
tent compress catch, and is an article that 
will last a life-time, Given for seven new 
aames. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $5. 





for seven new names. 


lo 
hi 





li 


Russia Leather Writing Desk, No. 287%, Given for nine new | of the cov 


names. 
No handsomer or more 
serviceable desk than 


is thoroughly made, and 
not a particle of wood is 
to be seen inside or out— 





er and watered silk. The 
metal work is nickel, highly polished, including a shield on the top for the 
name. The color is a deep rich red, with silver lines on the edges. Besides 
the usual compartments for pens, ink, wafers, etc., there are separate divi- 
sions for stationery, all, as before stated, being neatly lined with leather. 
This desk will provea charming and valuable gift foralady. It is of the best 
and most durable workmanship. Given for nine new names. It must be 
sent per express. 

We offer it for sale for $650. This is mtch below the usual price. It 
must be sent per express. | 





Swiss Carved Goods. 


Swiss Carvings have become very popular in this country. One or more 
speciniens of this charming work should be in every home. We have made 
arrangements to supply our subscribers some of the finest and most useful 
articles direct from the Alps, at low rates. Swiss carving is most unique of 
the kind, there being no work like it in 
the world. It is done entirely with a 
sharp knife, and is remarkable for free- 
dom, grace, and beauty. 


Swiss Carved Picture-Holder. 
Given for two new names, 

This is a perfect triumph of the art of 
carving. It is rich, graceful, and orna- 
mental. The wonder is how any knife 
could have whittled it out, and brought 
from Switzerland and given for only two 
new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 





Swiss Carved Oak-Leaf Pen-Tray or Card-Receiver. No. 
2641. Given for one new name Ss 


This represents a large oak- 
leaf, with a cunning little 
birdie, beautifully designed 
and carved, perched on one 
end. An elegant adornment 
for a library table. Given for 
one new name. Postage 
and packing, 6 cts. 

‘We offer it for rale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts, 


Swiss Carved Pen-Rack or Card-Receiver, Fern-Leaf. 
No. 963. Given for one new name. 


is 
for 





This is an elaborate 
and beautiful piece of 
carving, and represents, 
with remarkable fidel- 
ity, a delicate fern. It 
makes a most elegant 
Given for only one new name. 





ornament for the library or study table. 


Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts. 


Swiss Carved Book-Raok. Given for two new names. 


This is a very beautiful 
and ingenious piece of work, 
being made with extension 
by which it may be closed up 
as books are taken out. It 
is very strong, and will suit 
any style of furniture. 
Given for two new names. 
Postage and packing, 
15 cts. 


eu 





Given for two new names. 


An elegant carved Jewel Case that 
any lady may be proud to have on 
her tollet-table. The carving is ex- 
quisite. The inside is lined with vel- 
vet, It 1s substantially made, well 
hinged, and has a good lock and key. 
The size of the box is 7x3 inches, and 
it stands 2% inches high. It is a lit- 
flegem. Given for two new names, Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by ua, for $160. 


Swiss Carved Jewel Box. 





Salad Fork and Spoon. Given for one new name. 


These are very artistic 
and handsome, the wood 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


| Swiss Carved Paper-K: 


| costly wood. 
| 6 cts. 


Swiss Carved Watch Stand. Given for only one new name. 





grapes, 


Postage and packing, 9 cts. 


this is to be found. It | ment of pastage by us, for Tete, 


all being lined with leath- | SWiss Carved Card-Rack. Given for one new name, 





| Swiss Carved Ink-Tray, No. 689. Given for two new names, 


| for pens, anda handsome octagonal 
cut-glass bottle, with solid cover 
attached by strong brass hinge. 
Given fortwonew names. Post- 
age and packing, 12 cts. 


the payment of postage by us, for 
$150 


Swiss Carved Match-Box and Tray. Both given for onenew name 






‘and represents un anchor resting against a barrel. It 


ets. 


age by us, for $1. 


Japanese Wall Pocket. Given tor one new name. 





Two Japanese Inlaid Glove Boxes. Given for one new name. 


their peculiar art of inlaying with colored straws, 
| Size 10x4 inches, 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for §1 50. with straws,and another with plain wood, for 
onenewname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 


or 75 cts. for both. 
Japanese Glove Box. Given for one new name. 





Japanese Tray. Given for one new name. 





373 














fe. Given for one new name. 


‘This Cutter is 12 inches 
ong, and has a fine dog's 
ead with a collar for handle. It is made from very handsome and 
iven for one new name. Postage and packing, 





We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts. 


y pretty and odd bit of carving. 

cover with wooden hinge, and is 
ned inside with blue velvet, The top 
»t is decorated with a bunch of 
Given for one new name. 


We offer it for sale, including the pay- 





This ls carved out of very dark wood, and has a re- 
markably rich and elegant appoarance. It is made to 
attach to the wall, having three racks for cards, letters, 
ete. Itisazich ornament. Given for one new name, 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for 75 cts. 


This consists of a tray, or rack, 


We offer it for sale, including 





The Match- 
Box representa 
a shoaf of 
wheat, guard- 
ed by a remarkably spirited rooster. The Tray 
ise beautiful fern-leaf, and may be used for 
cards nnd various purposes Wegive both these 
foronenewname. Postage and packing, 
12 cts. 

We offer both for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 





Separately : Match-Rox, 76 cts.; Tray, 25 cts. 


wiss Carved Match-Box. Given for one new name 


This is an elegant article. It is carved out of burl, 


richly polished, and shows the native wood. Given 
yr one new name. Postage and packing, 9 


We offer it for srle, including the payment of post- 





Japanese Coods. 


Since the Centennial Exhibition Japanese 
works of art have become very popular in the 
United States. They are very beautiful, and 
as curiosities alone they are worth a place in 
any home This is an elegant and uniqueadorn- 
ment. A Japanese Wall Pocket very prettily 
and richly lacquered and decorated in gold, and 
finished with all the skill and care for which 
the Japanese are famous. It is useful in every 
room. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment 
of the postage by us, for $1, 


Th 
urious specimens of J 






are not onl, 





beautiful, but they are 
panese work, showing 


We give two boxes, one inlaid 





We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 50.cta each, 


This is a beautiful box, in dark 
brown and gold, and finished in- 
side and out with all that skill 
and fidelity for which the Japs 
are so distinguished. Given for 
one new name. Postage and 
: packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of the postage by us, for 75 cts. 





This handsome Tray is oblong in shape, 


Japanese Card-Receiver. Given for one new name. 


covers are beautifully ornamented with “Gold 
and Lacquer," and are very attractive. Within 
are places for holding stationery and blotting 
paper. This will make an attractive gift fora 
friend. Given for one new name. 
and packing, 9 cts. 


postage by us, for $1. 





an excellent 
ment, and very conven- 
ient, being only 8% 
inches long when shut, and nearly ten inches long when drawn out. 
well made, and will give perfect satisfaction. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 


brass cap; and the body is covered with morocco leather. 
this telescope is thirty inches, but will pack away very conveniently when 
shut, being only ten inches in length. It may bo used for all ordinary pur- 
poses where a good glass is needed. Given for ten new names. Postage 


and packing, 40 cts. 









This is a very pretty ornament for the 


centre-table. The inside represents a gar- 
den-scene, richly painted in gold—a rare 
specimen of Japanese art. 
new name. Postage and packing, 
9 cts. 


Given for one 


We offer it for sale, including payment 


of the postage by us, for 90 cts. 
Japanese Portfolio. Given for onc new name. 


This is a genuine Japancse Portfolio. The 


Postage 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of 





Two Japanese Boxes. Given for one new name. 


This is an elegant-looking 

+ box, twelve inches long by 
two inches wide, and made 
and finished in the way pe- 
culiar to the Japanese. It 





is Jet black, inside and out, with a beautiful vine on the cover, of gold, and 
inlaid with pearl. Two boxes given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 12 cts. 


We offer them for ssle, including payment of the postage by us, for $1, or 


a single box for 50 cts. 


Japanese Easel. Given for one now name. 


This elegant little ornament is designed and finished 


with all that skill and taste for which the Japanexe are 
80 famour. 
gilt. Size, 9 inches high, and 5 inches broad at the base. 
Given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 
9 cts. 


It is Jet black, beautifully ornamented in 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 


by us, for 75 cts, 


Japanese Corner Bracket. Given for one new nume. 


This is a beautiful article, made with all that 
care and finish for which Japanese work i« pecul- 
iar. Thematerialis papier-mache japanned, and 
richly adorned with figures and scenery in gold. 
It is made with hinges, and can be folded up and 
put in the pocket. We give this for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of 
postage by us, for 81. 








Optical Instruments. 


Spy Glass, No. R. ‘Given for one new name. 


This is no toy. It is 
instru- 


Sees 


It is 
Given for one new name 


We offer it for rale, postage paid hy us, for $1. 


Telescope, No. 2.- Given for three new names. 


ered 


This Telescope will show time on a town-clock at two miles distance. It 


has an achromatic object-glass, and 1s strongly made Power fifteen times. 
It is 16 inches in length when drawn out. 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 


Given for three new names. 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $3. 


Creedmoor Telescope. Given for nineteen new names. 





This Telescope has a wood body, 4 draws, 37 inches long when drawn out, 


11 Inches when closed up Object-glase 1% inches in diameter, power 35 
times. Will show time on town-clock four miles away, and the Moone of Ju- 
piter. Given for fourteen new names. 1t must be sent by express. 


We offer it for sale for $12. Express paid by purchaser. 


U. S. Signal Telescope, No. {817—19. Given for teu new names. 


eee 


The object-lens is an inch and a half in diameter, and is protected with a 
When drawn out 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $8. 


A Genuine Bardou Rifie-Range Telescope. 


‘This fine telescope is made by the celebrated house of Bardou & Son, of 


being two shades of 
brown, dark underneath 
and light above. ‘The 
carving is well done, and 
the articles are such as 
will greceany table, and lastalife-time. 


pad packing, 13 cts, We offer jt 





| slightly wider in the centre, and with 
| rounded corners, It is 9x14% inches, and 
painted in black and gold, Given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, 





15 cts. E : 
Givenforonenewname. Postage| We offer it for sale, including payment 
for sale, postage pald by us, for § Of the postage by us, for 76 ote, 











Paris, It has # power of 88 diameters, and will show a bullet-mark at 3300 
feet. It is made portable, being only 11 inches long when closed. When 
open is 88 inches in length. It is furnished with leather caps and straps, and 
is 9 First-Ciass telescope for tourists, as well as for military and scientific 
purposes. Given for thirty new names Postage and pa>king, 60 cts, 


‘Wo offer it for sale, postage paid, for $22, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 










Maglio Cage Microscope. Given for one new name. Microscope, No. 8981. Given for one new name. Faber’s Drawing Set and a Water Color Stencil Outfit. 
This is a splendid Cage Microscope of the very best French This is a very powerful Given for one new name 
manufacture. It is made from pollahed brass, and is 3 1-2 inches little Microscope, with a 
high, and 114 in diameter. It bas an adjustable focus, and a neat Ivory handle. It is 2 e penta ravens @ 
glass cage, or enclosure, in which live insects, bugs, etc.,can be specially suitable for scl- : = 
examined while in motion. It is @ fine microscope for general entific excursions, and % @ 
Purposes. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- | may be conveniently carried in the vest-pocket. Given for one new name. 


ing, 9 cents. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 90 cents. We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Aneroid Barometer. Given for five new names. 





This Premium consists of a case of A. W. Faber's best artiste’ pencils an! 





New Compound Microscope. Given for one new name. This instrument has much the appearance of a Stencil Outfit. This contains a number of copper stencils giving the outlines 
small clock—having « dial, hands, and highly pol- ts, of animals, flowers, etc., a stencil brush, three tablets of colonng 
This is a new and very convenient Microscope for ished nickel case. It is said to be the beat weather in- paints, and two china saucers. Given for one new name. Postage and 
general purposes. It is extra powerful, and is 24 dicator yet invented. The works are extremely sensi- packing, 9 cts. 
inches high, and 1}; in diameter. It has two lenses tive to atmospheric pressure, and the dial indicates, We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 
which gives additional power. Given for one new name. many hours in advance, the approach of stormy ri 7 e 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. weather, or any other meteorological change. It may | Paint Box. 24 Colors, 2 Brushes, 5 Dishes. Given for une 
Wo offer it for sale, Including the payment of postage be carried in the pocket or set on the mantel. Given hew name. : 
by us, for 85 cts for five new names. Postage and packing, 18 These are very choice 
cts. Paints. They embrace the 
Pocket Microscope. Given for one new name We offer it for sale, including payment of the postage by us, for $4 50. colors most used. We know 
they will give pleasure and 


The cut represents | Gun Gla 
this very convenient 
Pocket Microscope, 
whenopen It has three 
lenses of different power, 
which can be combined 
into one of unusually 
great power. When shut 
it occupies a space of 
about an inch long and one-half an Inch wide, Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1, including the payment of the postage by us. 





Given for one new name. satisfaction to all who earn 
This Sun Glass, or as the boys call it, Burn-| or purchase them. They 
ing Glass, is 6 inches long, and the glass 2 inches | are contained in a neat ma- 
in diameter. | hogany case. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 
The frameis | cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 
made of 
German silver, the handle of black Ebony, and 
the glass is of the finest quality. It can becar- 
Tied in the pocket, and used asa magnifying glass. 
Asa burning glass, it will set fire to any inflammable substance in a few mo- 
ments. Given for one new name Postage and packing, 8 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 






French Artist’s Companion. For one new name. 
This was formerly sold at dout 
the price we now ask for it 









consists of a fine japanned tin 
case with hinged cover. The case 
contains 12 cakes of stand 
French Water Color Paints of 
the best make, alxo an ss- 
sortment of brushes, with 
directions for inixing to pro- 
duce various shades The 
cover is so constructed that when opened there are six apartments for hold- 
ing water. This splendid outfit given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 








Floral Microscope. ‘iven for one new name. 


This is a beautiful instrument, with a 
polished bras frame, and a top that can be 
adjusted. It magnifies so as to bring to 
view the hidden buauties and wonders of 
scores of tiny objects that we nee every 
day. In some respects it is the most con- 
venient microscope we have offered. It 
fs npecially adapted for the examination of 
flowers, insects, minerals, Xc.,and is easily 
adjusted. Given for onenewname. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 4) cents, 


Reading Glass. Given for two new names. 
- ‘This Reading Glass is used by aged people to 
aid in reading. By its use the finest type can be 
read with ease The glass is handsomely mounted 
with German silver, and 
has an ebony handle. 
Given for two new names. 
Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of 
postage by us, for $1 50. 







French Pastille Crayons. Given for one new name. 





This case 
contains thir- 
ty graded 
shades of Pas 
tille Crayons. 
They are the 
genuine arti- 





Opera Glass. Given for ten new names. 

This is a very | 
attractive pat-| 
tern, in morocco. 
case. This Glass | 
{¢ good, and will cle used by 


give you pleas-| aK : . Crayon Ar- 
ure and satisfac. | tists: We give with the Crayons a crayon-holder. Given for one new name 


tion. Given for Hostage and packing, 15 cts. 7 
ten new subscrib- e offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 


ers. Postage | Paint Box and Exercise Book, and Two Artist’s Pencils. 









The Companion Microscope is made of polished 
brasx The focus is obtained by moving the cap 
(in which is contained the lens) either up or down 
upon the brass rod. The object to be examined is 
held in position by the spring, as seen in the cut 
Every one can find both instruction and amuse- 
ment in its use. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 





We offer it for sale, including the pay-| and packing, 21 cts. Given for one new name. 
ment of postage by us, for 75 cts. ‘ We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $7 60. This Box contains ten — 
colors, with three brush- 





Pocket Compass. Given for one new name. wa wade aise: 


otwo 
| Artist's Pen- 





Dollar Microscope. Given for one new name. | 


This ise beautiful justrument, with polished brass cylin- 
der and extension tube, and a cap that can be adjusted, 








This Compass is & watch pattern, cils. The book 
ander which objects are placed for examination. It mag- has a brass case, metal dial, glass face jcontains 24 
nifles so as to bring to view the hidden beauties and wou- and is 4g inches in diameter It is pages, and is 
ders of scores of tiny objects that we see every day, but accurate, and will please all. Besides so arranged 
that possess neither novelty nor uttraction to the unaided ' being of value ax a“ path-finder,” it that on one 
eye. It will be of rare service to tho student of natural his- in valuable as a scientific iustrument. page isa beau- 


tory, und every one can find both instruction and amusement 
in its use. It ix encloved in a neat band wood box, and Is 
really a very beautiful instrument. We give it for one new 
subscriber. Postage and packing, 6 cta. 

We offer it for anle, Including the payment of the postage 
by us, for $1. 





Every boy ought to have a compass in 
his pocket. Given for one new name. 
Postage and. packing, 6 cts. 
| We offer it for sule, including the 
payment of the postage by us, for $1. 





tiful variety of es 
flowers, printed in colors, while on the opposite page is the saine in outline— 
| to be painted after the copy. Given for one new name. Postage and 
| packing, 9 cts. 
| We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 








| Young Artist’s Companion. Given for one new name. 
| 


Spatter Painting Casket. Given for one new name. It consists of a strong case, covered with morocco cloth. It contains & 


cakes of primary Water Colors, from which other colors and shades can br 
a made; ] China Saucer, for mixing colors; 3 Camel’s-Hair Brushes; 3 Tower's 
a refined Pencils, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 1 Crayon Blender: J French Crayon: 1 Cake Ar- 
eB tists’ Rubber; 1 Triangle; Drawing Paper, and a number of sketches and 
drawing studies; the whole making a fine ascortment of first-class Artist 
materials. Given forone new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 


We offer It for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 cents. 





Queen’s Household Microscope. Given for seven new names. 
This admirable instrument bas all the 


Important parts of a first-class inxtru- i 

ment. The Stand is ten inches in Artists’ Materials. 
height, with hinged joint, allowing it to 
be inclined to any angle for convenience 
of observation. The object glaxces ure 
two ia number, and give, in connection 
with the draw-tube, a rage of powers 
from 20 to 100 diameters, or from 400 
to 10,000 times. All the ordinary aui- 
malcule found in pond-water can be sut- 
isfactorily shown with this Microscope. 


One prepared object, two glass slips, and Artist's Sketching Camera. Given for one now name. 

a pair of brass forceps, are furnished, = ————— rese' 33 

and the whole packed ina walnut case. f This cute sseprescnts: thes sary 
tist's Sketebing Camera" With 


Given for seven new names. Postage it boys and girl ketch 

= 4 Is tel . 
and packing, 35 cts, We offer it] The beautiful art of Xpatter-Painting is easily learned. ‘The most delicate ce cae te tah 
for sale, including the payment of the | representations of Leaves, Ferns, Grasses, Buttortlies, Sc., are produced sleep ee 












| 
| 















Postage by us, for 85. upon plane surfaces either of wood, stone or paper. The Casket contains 1 ppianeori re eer 
$250 Microscope. tiven for three new names, Steneil Brush, 1 Spatter Sieve, 1 Cake Sepia, 1 piece India Ink, 1 fine Brush peaks ae eee 
: | and full Instructions. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- s 


long, 51; inches wide ant 4 
inches high. Below we show a 
diagram that will make its work: 
ing plain. 

The rays of light procecding 
from an object at the point A will pass through the Lens and Tube at 
B, and will strike on 
the mirror placed at 


ing, 6 cts. 


This Microscope has a beautifully Guished brass body | We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cents. 


and an osJrcr Lexs of high magnifying power. It mag- 
nifies about seventy-fivediameters. That is, it magnifies | Winsor and Newton’s Oi! 2cints. Six given for one new name. 
about seventy-five times the width of the object. Or to 
make it clearer to our young people who are not ac- 
quainted with the microscope, it will magnify an insect 
just visible to the naked eye, or but little larger than 
the point of a pin, so that it will appear to be about balf TightanglesatC. From 
aninch square. The markings of the scales or feathers of ESS the mirror they will be 
insectaare clearly brought out. A pairof Brass Forceps, | There Oil Colors are the best in tho world. Vermilion. Ivory Black, Bril- | reflected up, and the 
one mounted object, two plain glass slips, accompany the | iat Yellow, Brown Ochre, Burnt Amber, Burnt Sienna, Caledonia Brown, | picture will bedistinctly 
Microscope. Given for three new names. Postage | “brome Green, Chrome Yellow, Flake White, Emerald Green, Naples Yel-|ecen upon the Ground 












and packing, 15 cts. low, Megilp, Prussian Blue, Scarlet Lake, Vandyke Brown, Yellow Ochre,|Giase at D Place » 
We offer \t for sale, including the payment of postage | Ye:low Lake. We give any six of the above colors for one new name. | sheet of paper over the glass and with a pencil trace the picture. Given far 
by us, for $2 50. 1 Postage and packing, 13 cts. \ ne num Postage and packing, 21 cts. 
{We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, at 16 cts, per tube, We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25, 





on you r 
cook having left some pounds of tea in a! mor, Ieee Teaven Sole General Agents, 


1. Caffir groom tilled it with corn, and serving neit! then, Ror any heat.’” | 248 Broadway, - - < 





ee ee i 
hardly be told from 
real Porcelain paint- 
ing. This Casket con- 
tains oil paints, brushes, 
directions, &c., for this 
fascinuting art. Given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer the Casket for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 












“Professor Nast’s Sketching Case.” Given for one new name 


This is specially designed for school 
use. It is desk-shaped, with hinged 
rest for the copy. Each rack is sup- 
plied with 6 sheets of goo! paper, 6 
sheets of figures for copying, pencil, 
rubber and scale. It is light, hand- 
some and durable, and 
Adapted for either home 
orechool use. Given for 
one new name Post- 
age and packing, 
25 cts. 

We offer it for sale, in- 
cluding the payment of 
postage by us, for $1. 









SHOWS IT OPEN, 


Articles for Ladies’ Use. 


No Premiums are forwarded unless Stamps are sent 
for Postage. 


Stiffened Gold Thimble. 
4 This isa new invention, By it a Thimble is produced 
that will wear twice as long as asolid gold Thimble. A 
very hard metal is placed between two bars of gold and 
rolled to the right thickness. By special machinery the 
Thimble is then formed without seam or joint. The Thim- 
ble is very thick where the wearcomes. It isas elegant and 
rich in every respect as solid gold. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, tor $1. 





Silver Thimble and Morocco Case. Given for one new name. 

This is a genuine coin silver Thimble. When ordering don’t 
forget to give the size of Thimble wanted. The case js made of 
morocco, cylindrical in shape, and lined with rich velvet. 
This makes a good present for a young girl. We give this 
Thimble and case for une new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of the postage 
by us, for $1. 





Seal-Skin Thimble Case, and Silver Thimble. Given for one 
new name. 


‘This is a neat, attractive, and useful premium, 
The frame of the case is silver-plated, and shuts 
with a strong spring. The sides of the case are 
genuine seal-skin. The case presents a very rich 
appearance. We place in the case a coin silver 
thimble, and give them both for one new name, 
Don’t forget to give the size of the thimble want- 
ed. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of 
the postage by us, for $1. 





The Thimble is solid 
silver. In ordering 
please state the sizo 
you wish. The sizes 
are Nos. 6, 6,7, 8,9, 10 
and 11. The Tape 
Measure is a useful ar- 
ticle for the work-box. 
It is Nickel Silver, and 
contains a Tape Measure three feet long. By 
pressing a spring, the Tape is instantly coiled 
within. Both given foronenew name. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1, 
and separate at 50 cts. each. 





Hand Mirror. Given for one new name. 

‘This is 4 convenient article for the 
toilet table. The frome js steel, covered 
with embossed 
leather in imita- 
tion of Russia. 
“Given for one new 





name. 


a an 
they made a part of its 
furnishing. They are 
covered with neat cloth, 
elegantly ornamented 
with hand paintings of 
Foses, daisies, and forget-me-nots. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, tor $1. 





Companion Silk Casket. Given for one new name. 


The Companion 
Casket consists of 
5 spools of 100 
yards each of the 
celebrated Eureka 
color, as you may select ; 2 spools 





silk, size A or B, any five colors, or all one 
of 10 yards each, black button-hole twist ; 1 stiffened silver thimble, any size 
warranted ; 1 paper Needles, sharps, assorted sizes, from 5 to 10, ‘The Eureka 


Silk is the favorite with the ladies. It is suited alike for machine or hand 
use. Every spool is warranted full length and quality, Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts, 


Thread, Needle, and Thimble Case. Given for one new namie, 
= We wish 
SD easter could see this 
beautiful piece of fur- 
niture. The first cut 
shows the case open 


every 




















It contains two 
shelves and 










has ten neat wires, on 
which ten spools of 
thread can be placed. 
The second shelf has 
six wires for thread, one emery cushion for needles, and two supports for 
thimbles. When you wish to use or replace the thread, you draw theshclves 
forward. The drawer in the case is for various little things that are conven- 
ient to have when sewing. The case is strongly made from light wood, and 
finished with dark trimmings, and is very handsome. Cut No. 2 shows the i 
case closed. ‘The cover is so made asto slide back over the top inside, and ix 
wholly concealed. Given for one new name aud twelve cents extra. Post= 
age and packing, 40 cts. i 

We offer it for sale for $1, and 40 ets. postage, or by express, and charge 
paid by purchaser. 


Indelible Initial Stamp, and a pair of Gold-Plated Cuff 


Pins. Given for one new name. 





‘The Initial Stamp consists of a 
beautiful copper face Initial, mount- 
ed ona neat and durable handle; 1 
Bottle of Indelible Ink, and a Pad, 
The initials are over an inch in 
length, and are very ornamental. 
They are used for stamping initials 
on pocket handkerchiefs, pillow slips, 
pillow shams, sheets, &c., &c. We can send any letter desired. The Cuff 
Pins are a good quality gold plate. All given for one new name. Postage | 
and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer the Stamp for sale for 50 cents, and the Cuff Pins for 40 cents, 
postage paid by us, 


Gorham’s Card and Linen Marker and Three sets of Type, 
and a pack of 100 cards. Given for one new name. 




















ey 














This Premium affords pleas- 


and print on cards. 


4 bottle of Indelible Ink , 1 Bot- 
Ue Printers? Ink and Pa 
Nippers, and full directions. 





metal, silver-plated. We have 
added to this premiuin a pack 
0f 100 blank cards, With this | 
| Printer a boy or girl can do a 
nice little business at card 
printing or at marking cloth-! 
ing with the indelible ink. | 
Given for one new name. | 
Postage and packing, 









Postage and packing, 9 
cts. | 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. | 





15 cts. | 
Wo offer it for sale, including 
the payment of the postage by us, for #1. | 





Basket Work-Box. | 





Lady's Pearl Card C: 


This is a beautiful Pea: 
It is well made, handsou 
please any who may obta 
for three new names, Pc 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, inclu 
ment of postage by us; for | 


Pearl Card Case, Ne 
We have a few doten C 
pretty, that we can give f 
9 cts. 
We offer it for sale, includ 
epecial bargain, and when t: 


Beautiful Pearl Carc 





We offer it for sale, inclu: 
Lady’s Work-Box. a 


Imitation black walnut 
Box, and finely finished, ma 
pressly for the subscribers t 
Companion. Tt has apart 
within for thread, spools, 
scissors, &e., &c. It has s 
Lock and Key Given fo 
new name. Postage 
packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, incl 
the payment of postage by u 
#100 


Shawl Strap, No. 2 





| Fan, Shawl-Strap, an 


This premium consists ¢ 
splendid imitation Russia lea: 
Fan, which can be closed 
the frame; one fine Shawl-3t: 
with nickel-plated handle | 


ure to the young people who! buckle; and the latest pat 
like to set their names in type| and standard Dress Eleva 
It is also | Given for one new uame. Po 
used for markinglinen, Ithus| age and packing, 12 c 


We offer the package for s 


Lpair | postage paid by us, for $1. 
The Marker is made of white | Lady’s Jewel Box. tv 





We offer it for sale, includit 


376 


Work-Basket for the Girls, Given for one new name. 


This Premium consists of a Work- 
Basket, which is made for us by the 
Indians, pair of good Scissors, 1 60- 
inch Linen Tape-Measure, 1 Cake of 
White Wax, 1 Spool of White Thread, 
1 Paper of Milward’s Helix Needles, 
assorted from 5 to 10, and 1 Spool 100 
yardx Eureka Black Silk. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for aale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 








Payson’s Indelible Ink and Briggs’ Pen. For one new name. 
This is the simplest, cheapest, and most 
satisfactory apparatua yet devixed for mark- 
ing cotton, silk, woollen and linen. Payson’s 
Ink has endured the test of forty years, and 
in still the popular ink, unrivalled for uni- 
formity of quality and durability, The pen 
is superior to any gold, steel, or quill pen for 
marking fabrics, because there is no split in 
the point to catch or spatter; no preparation of the cloth is required. It will 
mark towels and hose as readily as muslin or linen. Put up in a neat, solid 
wooden box. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including payment of the postage by us, for 60 cts. 





Bouquet and Flower Vases. Two given for one new rame. 

We cannot give the reader any ides of 
the beauty of these vases; they must be 
seen to be appreciated. They are turned 
out of wood, enamelled, and elegantly 
painted by hand with sprays and wreaths. 
They look as well as costly and delicate 
pottery, with this advantage, that they 
are unbreakable, and therefore will last 

J a lifetime. This is something new. We 
give any two for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 15 cts. 

1 2 3 4 We offer them for sale, including the 


payment of postage by us, for 85 cts. each. 





Hair Brush and Rubber Comb. Given for one new name. 

The Brush {a of medi- 
um size, of excellent 
quality. The Comb is 
rubber, of desirable size 
and length, and is strong 
and durable. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts. 





Baby Brush and Comb. Given for one new name. 

The Brush has a white handle and soft, fine Bris- 
tles. The Comb is ivory. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 
6 cts. 

We offer them for 
sale, including the 
payment of postage 
by us, for 75 cents. 










Thi machine makes side, knife and box plaiting moro perfectly and 
evenly than the most experienced seamstress, More and better plaiting can 
be done with this machine in halfa day than can be done in the cld way in 
two days. It docs away with basting, saves material and time, works all 
kinds of cloth, from the coarsest to the finest, without injury to the fabric. 
Directions for making the following kinds of plaits accompany the machine: 
fine plaits, knife or side plaits, box plaits, double, triple or quadruple box 
plaits, and cluster plaits. Given with full supply of needles for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 39 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $150. 





Fancy Work. 


“Turkish Rugs.” (New Patterns.) Given for one new name. 

We first gave ma- 
terials for this kind 
of household work 
last year, and we 
find that it is now 
very popular. This 
premium consists 
of the body of the 
rugs, which is made 
from heavy burlap 
canvas, with the 
designs stamped in colors for working, We offer two new patterns, sixe 21x38 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


—~ 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


Skates. 


Until now we have never offered our subscribers more 
than three different styles of Skates. We have now can- 
vaased the skate market very carefully, and have selected 
the skates that we regard as the best for the prices 
charged. We offer below very large variety, and every 
subscriber tothe Companion may carn as a premium, or 
purchase from us, the cheapest good skate or the best and 
moet costly skate in the country. 

These Skates are wholly stecl, and are fully warranted 
by us, and any breakage because ofimperfection in manu- 
facture will be made good. 

Remember, when ordering Skates as Premiums, to 
send 35 cts. for Postage and packing, or we 
can send them by express, and you pay express charges 
when you receive them. 

When purchasing these Skates pleaso send 35 cts. more 
than price named, to pay postage, or we can send by ex- 
press, and you pay express charges when you receive them, 


Skate No. A.D. (See cut No.1.) For one new name. 

Length, 7 to 11% inches, The boy's favorite. Has a 
broad strap with heel buttons. The blades are strong 
and tough, and will not break with hard usage. The 
best skate at sn.all cost ever made. Price 60 cts. 


Skate No. H. (See cut No. 2.) For two new names. 
Length, 714 to 1114 inches. The cheapest Club Skate, 

with Toe-Clamps, japanned steel tops, double acting toe- 

clamps, heel buttons and plates. Price $1 25. 


Skate No. A. X. (Seecut No. 3.) For two new names. 
Length, 8 to 12 inches. All Clamp Club Skates. These 
akates are made for hard service. Price $1 60. 


Skate No. B.B. New York Club. (Cut No. 2.) 











inches, and an improved patent hook, with which to draw through the rags 
or material used 
With this material 
almost any girl can 
make two very band- 


QS 


ome rugs, which are 
worth, when fin- 
ished, at least $5 
each. The work is 
very simple, Direc- 
tions go with each package, 
packing, 12 cts, 

We offer them for sale, Including the payment of postage by us, for $}. 





Given for oue new name, Posipge and 


ing left some ponnds of tea in a! mo we West 


untitled it with corn, 


For three new names. 

Length, 8 1012 inches. An excellent skate, graceful design, strong, with 
double-acting toe-clamps, heel buttons and plates. Blued tops and polished 
Diades. Price $2. 

Same Skate, Nickel-Plated. Given for four new names. Price $2 75. 

Same Skate, All Polished and Nickel-Plated. Given for five new 
names, Price $3 25. 

Skate No. B.X. All Clamp Club. (Cut No. 3.) For four new names. 

Length, 8 to 12 inches. This rkato has the double-acting heel and toe- 
clamps, working independently of each other, and admits of ready sdjust- 
ment to all forms of soles, and makes = most secure fastening. Thoroughly 
well-made and durable, Blued tops and polished blades. Priee $2 50. 


Same Skate, Nickel-Plated. Given for five new names. Price $3 26. 


Same Skate, All Polished and Nickel-Plated. Given for six new 
names. Price $4 00. 


Stamping Outfit for Embroidery, and Case of Crochet 


jeedies. Given for one new name. 


se 






















Fancy needlework is a pleasing and profitable occupation for 
ladies. A beautiful spray of flowers, worked with silk in colors, 
adds great beauty to articles of use as well as of ornament. This Outfit con- 
sists of 10 Parchment Patterns of sprays of flowers, vines, butterflies, corner 
ornaments, &c., for working in silk, Toilet Mats, Shawl Bags, Slippers, Chil- 
dren's Dresses, Pillow Shams, Skirt Borders, Table Spr , &e. ; also 1 
Distributing Pad,1 Box Black Stamping Powder, 1 Box White Stamping Pow- 
der and complete lessons. Man) hers charge $5 for giving lessons in 
Embroidery Stamping, besides charging $1.75 for the Outfit. With this Out- 
fit any lady can acquire the art herself and do a profitable business in her 





neighborhood stamping for others. We also putin n fine Set of 6 Crochet Nee- 
dles, assorted. We also give one initial free with each Outfit. Given for only 
onenewname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer the Outfit for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Imitation Lace Crochet Work. Given for one new name. 

The cut represents a trimming 
very popular at present. It is hand- 
somer and more durable than Ham- 
burg edging, having almost the ef- 
fect of lace. There is no prettier 
trimming for children's garments, 
underclothing, dressing-sacks, col- 
lars, cuffs, ete. A yard or two of 
this edging, made by little hands, 
would be an acceptable and hand- 
some Christmas present for mamma. 
Full directions, with » little of the 
lace work started, come with each package, showing how to make different 
widths, also how to make collars from the same braid. The collars are vory 
beautiful, and sell for $1 and upwards. We give 24 yards of beautiful 
braid, 6 crochet-needles, assorted sizes, and 1 spool of cotton. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Mottoes for Embroidery. Three given for one new name. 

Those Mot- 
toes consist 
of an extra 
quality of 
perforated 
card- board, 
Bigx2lh 
inches in 
size, on 
which are printed Mottoes, ready for embroidery. Rock of Ages; God Bless 
our Home; Give us this Day our Daily Bread; The Lord is my Shepherd; 
God is our Refuge and Strength; Faith, Hope, Charity ; Home, Sweet Home; 
No Cross, No Crown. These aro wholly unlike the Mottoes usually sold at 
stores. Any three of theabove given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 10 cts. 








UL you can appres: 
n # | mornipg with a fresh meaning. 
and serving neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.’ 


We offer these for sale st 85 cents each. 


a3 1, COMES We me Le 
It is that ‘In heaven 


Sole General Agents, 
| 248 Broadway, 
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New York. | MOSH 
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The Acme Skates. (See cut No. 4.) 
‘This is a Self-Fastening Skate. Can beinstantly and firmly attached to any 
boot. No straps, no heel plates, and no keys required to apply them. 


No. 5 Acme. Given for six new names. 
‘Thin is the cheapest Acme Skate. Plainly finished, all steel, but not hard- 
ened. The working parts are equally as good as the best. Price $4. 


No. 7 Acme. Given for seven new names. The Best Skate. Price $5. 


No. 10 Acme. Given for nine new names. 
Same as No. 7, except it is Nickel-Plated. Price $6. 


No. 14 Acme. Given for fourteen new names. 
Same as No. 10, except it has Gold-Plated Tops and Silver-Plated Runners, 
‘This is an elegant Skate for ladies for presentation. Price $10. 


Remember what we say about Postage and Ex. Charges. 


Materials for Worsted Slippers. Given for one new name. 

Worsted slippers are much worn, 
very comfortable to the feet, and 
are easily made. They are expecial- 
ly adapted to the sick-room ,—both 
for the invalid and attendant,—as 
they are noiseless. Made up as you 
sew in the cut, they cost in Boston 
stores $175. We send soles, and all the materials and directions for making. 
Be sure and give size of sole; no half sizes are made. You can have your 
choice of three colors : light blue, handsome scarlet, or rich wine color. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts. 





Imitation Japanese Fancy Work and Stiffened Silver 
Thimble, Given for one new name. 


The material farnished for this 
work is very light and durable, and 
ofa beautiful golden color. Picture 
frames, hanging bas- 
kets, glove and hand- 
kerchief boxes, jewelry 
eares, brackets, wall- 
baskets and toy furni- 
| ture, and « great many 

other useful and orna- 

mental things can be 
made from it. Decaleomania is also given with the material for ornamentation. 
For description of Stiffened Silver Thimble, see page 361. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts. 






Materials for Embroidery, and Stiffened Silver Thimble. 
Given for one new name. 

This Package for girls consists 
of 10 Pieces Perforated Card Board, 
assorted sizes; 6 Worsted Needles; 
20 Knots Zephyr Worsted ; 1 Book 
of Designs ; 1 pair Embroidery Scis- 
sors, and stiffened silver Thimble. 
‘The Book contains beautiful designs 
for book marks, needle-work, let- 
ters,etc. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Little Folks’ Embroidery Patterns. Given for one new name. 
This Package 
contains 6 Large 
Book-Marks, 6 
Square Book- 
Marks, 12 small 
Book-Marks, 2 Em- 
broidery Needles, 
8 Knots Scarlet 
Shaded Zephyr, 8 
= Knots Green 
REMEMBER YI) zepbyr, 8 Knots 
~ Biue Zephyr, and 
@ quantity of silk 
Ribbon for mounting the Book-Marks, Every Book-Mark has a different in- 
scription, making 24 in all, Given for one new name. Postage and 

packing, 12 cts. 
‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cts, 
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Durabliliy@ Cheapaess, Unequaled. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sont. 3 THE 7 YOUTH’S | : COMPANION. | 


Eight Embroidery Patterns, with Zephyr and Silk to work them; ! Materials for Wax Fruit. Given for one new name, Russia Leather and Linen Portfolio. For two new names 
and. complete Doll’s Wardrobe Pattern, Given for one new name. Our Wax Flower 
= The Slipper Pattern Premiums have 


Watch Case, Match been very popular. 
Safe, Scratch -My- This is for making | POU neatly and strongly with Russia legth- 


Berke Wack Beaiek Wax Fruit. Itcon.| & m the coveris an exquisite bouquet of 
N eedle - Book, Card sists of materials | Wid roses and forget-me-nots,painted by hand. 
beltie oss Raa suchas White Block | T¢ contains blotting sheets, has four conven- 
es a Gohitsdpla. aes Wax, Dry Colors | 1ent pockets, and will give perfect satistne- 
eee 2 tion, Given for only two new names. Post- 
all useful arti- (assorted), Brushes, | OO aod a 33 aie 
les, and hel v ., for mak- acking, . 
Seaktie nie = ee ie riety | Weollerit for sale, including the payment 
home. Any of fruit. ‘The package also contains complete lessons in modelling such | % Postage by us, for $1 60. 
child can make them, as the perforated board is cut to proper size for each | fruit as apples, oranges, lemons, plums, grapes, ete. Given for one new 
article, and the outline stamped, showing where every stitch is to be taken. | name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. o 
We also give sufiient zephyr and silk to work the eight articles. A rare | We offerit for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. Boy’s School Knapsack. Given for one new name. 
chance for mothers to keep their children occupied with pleasant and prof- hie School Knapsack is 12 
{table work, andjfor children to make very cheap but beautiful Christmas Inches wide by 10 deep. It has a 


A very beautiful and serviceable Port- 
folio, made of prepared unbleached linen, 


















or other presents. We have improved this package by adding 2 embroid- t ht frame, covered with durable 
ery needles, and s complete Wardrobe Pattern. ‘These patterns are so accu- Articles for School Use. aaa also leather straps by 
Tate and directions so plain, that achild can learn to fit every garment by | Neat Portfolio. Given for one new name. which it can be secured to the 


these patterns. Amusement will thus be furnished, and also a practical | ‘This is well made, with four 
knowledge of dressmaking will be gained. All these articles given for one pockets for writing paper and 
newname. Postage and packing, 15 cts. letters, and with blotting 

‘We offer all these for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


shoulder. Boys will be delighted 
to own this useful Knapeack, and 
to take their books and dinners to 






leaves. It has a lapel with school strapped upon their back. 
Box of Decaloomanie, and Stiffened Silver Thimble. lock, so that it can be fast- Given for one new name. Post- 
Given for one new name. ened. Ita size is 8 by 1014 age and packing, 33 cts. 





inches. It is covered with We offer it for sale, including 
dark embossed cloth, and is a very convenient and desirable writing com- | the Payment of postage by us, for 
| panion. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 12 cts. $125. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


This Box contains 
a large variety of 
oil pictures, com- 
prising landscapes, 
ornaments, flowers, | Lunch Box, Book Strap, Knife and Fork. For one new name. 


bouquets,and other Se Articles for Family Use. 


objects, Alsoa bot- 
nm, | Court Plaster Book. Genuine Russia Leather, For one new name* 
- : 


tle of prepared var- 
This is very hand-| Every one knows how desirable 


nish, brushes and 
Sponge, with directions for use. With these many household articles can be 

some enamelled Box. In | Court plaster is in case of accident, 

it the dinner can be car-| Here we have s genuine Russia 











ornamented, such as Glass, China, Wood, Cotton, Silk, and other fabrics. 
We have added a Stiffened Silver Thimble to this premium. See full de- 





seription on page 361. Given for onenewname. Postage and packing, ied, 80 that it will be nico and fresh. The strap is nearly three feet in | book, 2%4 by 144 Inches, contain- 
6 cts. length, and is made of russet-colored leather, with neat buckle and handle. | ing black and white plaster, also 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 1. This iss convenient Premium. Postage and packing, 15 cts. scissors to cutit. May be carried 


easily in vest pocket. Given for 

one new name. Postage and 

packing, 6 cts. == aaa 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 





Materials for a Wax Cross. Given for one new name. 
French Ink Stand. Given for one new name. 
This Ink Stand can be carried in the pocket with 
fety. It is beautifully finished with French gilt 
d real leather, and is ornamental as well as useful. 
Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of 
postage by us, for 85 ets. 


We here offer a Premium from 
which any young lady can 
make # Wax Cross that will be 
® very pleasing ornament in any 
home. It consists of a wood 
cross, seven inches high; twen- 
ty-four sheets white wax; one 
ivy leaf mould, each Nos. 1 and 
2; one coil of white cotton wire ; 





Crumb Tray and Brush. Given for one new name. 


The Tray {s made of tin, handsomely 
painted and ornamented 
with bright colors. The 

Brush matches the Tray. Both 

given for onenew name. Post- 

Writing-Desk. Given for one new name. age and packing, 18 cts. 











This desk is one of the best Prem- We offer them for sale, includ- 
one bottle of diamond dust. iums we offer. It fs 10x12 ing the payment of the postage 
Printed instructions accompany inches, made of imitation by us, for $1. 


the materials. It is given for 
one new name. Postage and 
packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including 
the payment of postage by us, 
for $1. 


of walnut, con- ‘ 
tains several | Eureka Kitchen Package. 
apartments for y 
BF ri Paper, envelopes, 
=. pens, peneils, ete., and has 
lock and key. Postage and packing, 36 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 






Given for one new name. 


=} 


Wax Materials for Autumn Leaves. Given for one now name. 
The beautiful tints and colors of | 
the Autumn Leaves can be very per- 
fectly copied by the use of varie- 
gated wax and leaf moulds. A clus- 
ter of Autumn Leaves is always an 
attractive ornament. The Premium 
contains twenty-four sheets of varie- 


gated wax in beautiful natural colors; Gaskell’s Compendiu Si 
Compendium consists of 
metal leaf-moulds of blackberry, sumach, myrtle, ivy; also the wire, and HN) Business tains Orniutentat Pen- 


full instructions. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, | _— manship, in all varieties; Movement 
Bots. We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. Exercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corresponding : 
Materials for a Wax Pond Lily. Given for oue new name. Styles, Album Work, Card-Writing, Pen-Drawing and Shading, German | This useful package contains 1 Empress Kuie 

This charming Text, Old English, Off-Hand Flourishing, &., &c All the above are in the Polisher, for scouring and polixhing knives and 
flower can be imi- s form of written and other pen exercises, and accompanied with a small Book or | forks, brass, copper, ete 1 Egg Beater, which 
tated with great InstRuctions, giving a complete analysis of every capital and small letter, | will do the work quite as well as tho more expensive kind ; 1 Pie Crimper, 1 


ae ness with full directions Combination Glass Cutter, Knife Sharpener, Scissor Sharpener, Paper Pat- 
ness for Position: Pen- tern Cutter, Cun Opener, a Graduated Wrench and Cork Screw, 1 Soap 
Holding. sd Move, Holder,and 1 Rajah Nutmeg Grater. This grater isa favorite, as it grates the 


and almost any boy 
ment. With this nutmeg very finely, and all the pieces. The packnge given for ono new 





| Gaskell’s Compendium. Given for one new name. 





or girl who secures 
this Premium can 





make one in a short Compendium any name. Postage and packing, 20 cts. 
time The boxcon- boy or girl ought to ‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 81. 
tains material such become skilled in 


Bull’s Eye Lantern. Given for one new 1 amo, 

This Lantern is used by policemen, night 
watchmen, hunters and farmers. It hasa heary 
convex glass lens which causes it to throw 
Powerful light far into tho darkness. It can be 
carried in the hand or adjusted to a belt, and can 
be used also as a dark lantern. Given for one 
newname. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 
$135. 


as moulds, tin cutters, wire, wax, brushes, dry colors, &c., to make a pretty | Penmanship, We 
group of lilies. Complete instructions accompany the box. Given for one | show a specimen of 
newname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. writing both before 
We offer the box for sale, including the payment of postage by us,for $1. | and after using the 
Materials for Wax Flowers, and an Instruction Book. | Wa eotecicia alue. 
Given for one new name. 








We give, also, 24 Perry’s Excellent Pens, 
| No two alike. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
This popular Premium is greatly improved. We now give with ita book of | We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1. 

instructions, and 


have made other Scholar’s Companion and Penknife. Given for one new name. 














desirable chan- This is a convenient article 
7 for school use. It ig a neat 
Rearts Goats ME aar box, about seven inghes long, | Marking Stencil. Given for one new name. 
the beautiful art Monna yy, three wide, and one and| ‘Thi* Premium consists of the 7 
of Flower Making / “© Fiowens three-quarters deep. It fa] letters of the alphabet cut in 
can be learned 3 = / 2 teers Stout, and well| brass, also figures. They are 
without a teach. / ) | / made; is fastened | one-halfofan inch long It also 
er, Besides the by a key,| contains a brash, ink and 
book, we give 12 and con-| sponge. With this Premium any 
Sheets White tains | name can be marked on wood, 
Wax, 2 Sheets Sponge, | cloth, etc., and is convenient for 





an Ink-| use on the farm, or in any home 

Dark Green, 1 Bottle White Bloom, 1 se White, 1 Bright Pink, 1| stand, | in the country. Given for one 

Yellow, 2 Coils Green cotton-covered Wire, 1 Rosewood Moulding Pin, | Pen-holder, Lead and Slate Pencils, an Account Book, a good Penknife| new nate. “Postage end ATION 

1 Bteel Moulding Pin, 1 Brush and a Rose-Leaf Mould. All given for one | and two small apartments for “sundries."”. Given for one new subsériber, packing, 10 cts. S é & sa 

newname. Postage and packing, 9 cts. Postage and packing, 10 cts. We offer it for sale, postage =. = ——a 
We offer it for xale, including tae payment of postage by us, for $1. We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage ky 1s, for $1. paid by us, for £1 


Light Green, 2 






STENCIL COMBIN 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Family Scales. Givan for four new names. 

Weighs from 1-4 os. 
to 25 lbs. It is made 
with Steel Bearings 
and a Brass Beam, and 
will weigh accurately 
any package from 1-4 
ox. to 25 Ibs. Itis in- 
tended to supply the 
great demand for « 
Housekeeper’s Scale. 

. With one of these 
Seales you need not complain to your butcher or grocer of short weights 
without cause, and if you have butter, cheese, or any article that goes by 
weight to sell, you need not guess at it, or trust to others to weigh for you. 
Every family in city, village or country ought to have one. It is especially 
adapted to those who can fruits. It is warranted as perfect as any Letter 
Balance. Given for four new names. 

We offer it for sale for $3. It must be sent by express. 


SS 


Qari 





Table Mats, No. 34. Given for one new name. 

These aro the most beautiful 
Table Mats we can find- 
There aro six in the set. The 
borders are richly ornamented 


rich colors; and in the centre 
is abouquet of roses artistical- 
ly arranged An adornment to any table. It is only by a very special ar- 
rangement that we can give these for one subscriber. Given for only onenew 
name. Postage and packing, 21 cts. 

‘We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.15. 





Table Mats, No. |. Given for onenew name. 


Some of our 
friends do not 
want the regu- 
lar set of six Ta- 
ble Mats: é. ¢., 
two of each nize. 
Wo have there 
fore rolocted 
four of the following sizes. One mat, 18x88 inches. This is designed either 
for centro of table, or for the use of the one who serves the tes, coffee, etc., 
to protect the table from effects of heat One mat 10x16, one mat 9x11, one 
mat 74x10. Theso smaller mats are for single dishes, 
are very neat and desirable. A rare premium for one new name, Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. t 

We offer it for sale, including the peyment of postage by us, for $1. 





Six Table Mats, No. 0. Given for one new name. 





These Mats are ornamented with a floral centre. There are six in the Set, 
two of each size. Given for onenewname. Postage and packing, 12 
cts. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 75 cents. 


Nut Cracker and Six Nut Picks. Given for one new name. 


A Steel Nut Cracker and six 
Nut Picks will be given for one 
new name. Postage and 
packing, 12 cts. 

We offer them for rale, includ- 
ing the peyment of the postage 
dy us, for $1. 


Halt « dozen heavily plated nut-picks 
in a black morocco case, beautifully 
lined with pink and white silk ; also a 
heavily plated nut-cracker, given for 
five new names. The Picks alone for 
four new names. The Nut-Cracker 
alone for two new names. Postage 
and packing on both, includ- 
ing registry fee, 25cts. Post- 
age on Picks alone, 12 cts. 
Postage on Nut-Cracker alone, 9 cts. 

We offer the Nut-Cracker and Picks for sale, including payment of postage 
by us, for $4 Picks alone for $3 25. Nut-Cracker $1 25. 





Swiss Carved Napkin Rings. Eight given for one new name. 


These Nupkin Rings are carved by hand 
from wood among the mountains of Swits- 
erland. They are strong, handsome, and 
are worthy @ place on any table, Eight 
given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the 
payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Six Napkin Rings and a Stiffened Silver Thimble. Given for 


one new name. 


that look as well as ivory. They are of 
@ very neat pattern, and are numbered 
from one to eix. The Thimble {s as pret- 
ty and more serviceable than solid silver. 
Both given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 3 

We offer them for sale, including the 
payment of the postage by us, for $1. 





INO 9B We 


4 | 4 you can xppred! 
“kK baving left some pounds of tea in a! mornipg with a fresh meaning. It'is that ‘In heaven 
“rgroom tilled it with corn, and serving neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat."” 1248 Broadway, - - -  - 





with Berlin wool work, in; 


They all match, and | 


‘These are six White bone Narxty Rivas | 


| Call Bell, No. 2800. diven for one new name 


This is a neat and serviceable Bell. It is very sub- 
stantially made, and not liable to get out of order. 
The tongue is moved by touching the brass knob on 
the top of the bell. It is made of the best bell-metal, 
extra silver-plated, with an elegant bronzed pedestal. 
The tone is remarkably loud and sweet. We give this 
Bell for one new name. Postage and packing, 
15 cts. 

| We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1. 





| Lawn Sprinkler. ‘Given for one new name. 


| It is substantially made from seamless brass tubing, and can throw a stream | 
of water from 85 to 40 feet. It has two noszles, one for throwing a solid 
| stream of water, and one for a sprinkler. It can be used for sprinkling flower 
beds and lawns, washing windows, carriages, ete. Given for one new name. 
| Postage and packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it for ale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


Thorne’s Portable Cooker, No. 4. Given for one new name. 
This is a recent | 
Invention. Itisin- 
valuable for Tour- 
ints, Sportsmen, La- 
boring Men, Trav- 
elling Men, Rail- ; 
road Men, Picnic | 
Parties and every 

one who cannot eat his food at his own table. It will boil water quicker than 

acook-stove; will fry meat, eggs, fish, etc.,n4 well ax any conk-stove. Special- 

ly adapted to the sick-room. We have tested these goods in our office, and 

| cannot commend them too much for all we claim for thew. No. 4 consists of 

one Stove, with four Screw Top Burners, one Fry Pan, one Coffee and Tea | 
| Dish (holds two full cups), one Knife, Fork and Spoon. Seven pieces, and all 

| packed in a neat box 5%x1%3 inches. Given for only onenew name. Post- 

age and packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 








| Patent Pocket Lantern. Given for one new name. 

MD _,_ Tew Dantern ts very compact and per 
pal feet, it being only 5% luches high, 244 inchee 
wide, and 1g fnehos thick. It will throw a 
larger volume of light than most 
Lanterns five times its size ; the inside | 














being oval-shaped and highly pol- | 
ishe makes 8 brilliant reflector. 
By closing the front door, the Lan 
tern can be mado dark in an instant. 


The Lamp is packed, which renders it absolute- 
ly non-explosive. It is especially useful where 
a safe and compact Lantern is required, On 
the besides the handle, isa rmall brass; 
for connecting it to the button-hole of 
a coat, thus leaving both hands at liberty. | 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
| We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 










Given for one new name. 


, New Stand Stereoscope, Given for one new name. 


This new Stereoscope is a. great improve- 
ment over the old kind. It is mounted on » 
highly polished walnut base, and is not only a 
useful article, but it is ornamental. While examining 
the picture it atands on a table, thus enabling one to look 
along time without becoming tired. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 32 cts. 

Wo offer it for -ale, including payment of postage by 
us, for $1.26 






Tulip Wood Stereoscope. Given for one new name. | 


By a special arrangement 
we aro now able to offer a 
genuine Tulip wood Hood 
Stereoscope for only one 
new name. Every part in 
well made and very strong, 
and the lenses of fine qual- 
ty. Given for one new 
name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 


Photograph Magnifier. Given for one new name. 





By the aid of this glass. common pho- 
tograph is magnified and made more life- 
like. The cut shows the glass and picture 
ready for use. When not in use it can be 
closed, and forma a very pretty ornament | 
for the table. Given for one new name. | 
Postage and packing, 8 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the pay- 
ment of postage by ur, for 60 cta, 


This is a handsome velvet frame, with a 
broad nickel rim round the picture, which 
produces a very rich effect. It is supported 
by a wire rest, and will look well on the 
mantel or centre table. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 9 cts, 

We offer it for sale, postage paid. for $1. 











1 BS 1, COTES Lo mY Ln -- 
Sole General Agents, 


: Six Stereoscopic Views. Given for one new name. 


New York. 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


This set of Views is cepecially in- 
teresting, as they mostly connect 
with the early history of our coun- 
try. Many of the Views are accom- 
panied by historical sketches and 
descriptions. 

21. Statue of Emancipation, Wash. 
22. Arlington House, Arlington, Va. 
23. Soldiers’ Graves, Arlington, Va. 
2%. Ida Lewis at Home. 

25. Block House of 1812. 





1. Faneuil Hall, Boston.* 
2. Old South Church, Boston.* 
3. Newport Beach, General View 
4. 4 Bathing Scene. 
5 Torpedc Station. 


6 Old Elm, Boston Common.* 26. Navy Yard. 
7 Bunker Hill Monument. 27. Falls of Minnehaha. 
8 Washington's Headquarters, 28. Salt Lake City. 


Cambridge.* 29. Yosemite Valley. 
9 Washington Elm, Cambridge. 30. Niagara Falls. 

10. Plymouth Rock, Plymouth. 31. Plantation Scene. 

Tl. Central Park. 92. The Lioness and her Young. 

12. Shakespeare Monument. 88. Sir Walter Scott’s Monument. 
18. Rock of Ages. 34. The Fairy Court. 

14. Fort Ticonderoga, Ticonder- 35. Santa Claus at Home. 


oga, NY. 36. A Cunard Steamer. 
15. Independence Hall, Phila. 


87. Youth's Companion Building. 
16 United States Capitcl, Wash- 88. Public Garden, Boston. 


ington. 39. Shipping View. 
17 Liberty Bell, Philadelphia. 40. Mount Auburn. 

18 Senate Chamber, Washington.® 41. The Great Brooklyn Bridge. 

19 House of Representatives.* 42. President's House, East Room.* 
20. President’s Houre.* 


* Subjects marked thus are accompanied with historical sketches and de- 
scriptions. 
Six Views given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 
cts. We offer the Views for rule, including the payment of the postage b; 
us, for 15 cts. each. 


Velvet and Satin Picture Frame. Given for four new names 


This is s magnificent Picture 
Frame, made of rich velvet and 
satin, either maroon or blue col- 
or. Ithasa place in the centre 
for a cabinet photograph, and at 
either side one for a card size 
photograph. Given for four new 
names. Postage and pack- 
ing 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including 
payment of postage by us, for $3. 








Toys and Games. 


Corn and Beans, Dr. Busby and The Princess Belinda. 
Given for one new name. 
“Corn and Beans” has well been called ‘the funniest game out."* 
Dr. Busby. This is an old game, yet the Doctor is as popular to-day as 
when first introduced to the little folks years ago. You will be glad to see him. 
Princess Belinda is also an instructive and very amusing game. The 
three are given for one rame. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer for sale Corn and Beans for 60 cts. Dr. Busby and Princess 
Belinda, including the payment of postage by us, for 25 cts. cach. 


Rubber Doll and Parlor Ball. Given for one new name. 


This Dollis eight and a half inches in her 
boots ; is pretty, perfect in igure, sound and 
strong, and not etuffed with saw-dust. She 
cannot be broken and will never cry. The 
ball is large, light, painted in various colors, 

; —a most attractive toy fora child. We give 
this Ball and Doll for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by ns 
for 90 cents. Separately, Doll, 75 cents; Ball, 25 cents 


Wax Doll, Dressed, No. 2. Given for one new name. 
This fs a lovely doll, with golden hair and black eyes. She 
je thirteen inches in her boots, and full dressed. The cut only 
shows the outline, but cannot give the beauty of either doll or 
dress, She has ear-drops and elegant hair. Given for one 
newname. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 


We offer this doll for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for 85 cts, 





Jointed Wood Doll. Given rr one new name. 


This Doll can be made to assume any atti- 
tude you please. It can kneel, or sit down, 
turn its head round, lift its arms, holda babs, 
ordeclaim. The joints are made one patent 
Principle, and are strong and durable. Given 
for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of 
postage by us, for 75 cents. 





Wax Doll, “Paris Belle,” No. 3. Given for two new names. 





The head of this Doll is solid wax, moet artistically 
moulded. It is one of the most elegant and life-like 
dolls we ever saw, Ita eyes are like human eyes, and 
have the look of love in them. The hair is not pasted 
on, but artistically inserted into the head as natural- 
ly as though it had grown there. Height, fifteen 
inches in her boots. The complexion is softand beau- 
tiful. It has abundance of hair, a pearl necklace, 
and garnet ear-drops. This charming Doll we will 
give for two new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 30 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage 
by us, for $160, 





fincas mnt, rite kee omen S.cmee 
fan, Dural yy. capness; Uneqnaled, 
MOERSH BBROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. - 


Se er ees ee a mn 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 








Doll's Toy Parlor Set, No. 1879. Given for one new name. 
This elegant Toy Parlor Se: comprises eight pieces, inelnding 
% real marble-top table, sofa, air, and mirror-stand. It 
is imitation ebony and 
gold, upholstered in 
terry, all being fashion- 
ably and durably con- 
structed. Given for one 
new name. Postage 
and packing,15 cts. 
‘We offer it for sale, in- 
cluding tho payment of 
Postage by us, for $1. 


China Toy Tea Set. civen for one new name. 


This China Tea Set consists of fifteen pieces; 
cups, saucers, pitcher, tea-pot, sugar-bowl, 
Xe. Tt is @ most charming set. All the 
pieces are beautifully ornamented with gold 
bands and flowers. They are safely packed 
in a strong box, and can be sent by mail, 
Given for one new name. Postage and 


packing, 25 cts. 


‘We offer tho rot for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Jolly Blacks and Parlor Ball. 
Donkey and Rider, and Parlor Ball. Fither given for one new 
name. 

These are Cran- 
dall's most pleasing 
toys A little cart is 
mounted on four 
wheels. Inside the 
cart there is a simple 
mechanical move- 
ment. When the 
cart is drawn over the 
floor, the figures on 
the top move about in a lively manner. The 
Tricky Muleand a Parlor Rubber Ball. Given for 
onenew name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer these for sale, poxtage paid by us, for 75 cts, 

The Jolly Blacks and a Parlor Rubber Ball. Given for one new name, 
Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer them for sale, portage paid by us, for 7 














ots. 


Toy Cannon, Given for one new name. 





This pretty toy 
is made of wood, 
Well finished, | 
and'mounted on | 
wheels. The | 
Projecting force 
b> isa strong spring 
‘within the cen- 
tre of the gun. 
The Cannon is about eight inches in length. Several wooden balls and a set of 
“‘Ninepins * accompany it. These balls can be thrown twenty-five or 
thirty feet, and the ‘Ping’? can be ‘‘bombarded™ at that distance. Given | 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 





Totem, Snap, Dominos and Authors. Given for one new name. : 
Totem is a game for children between the ages of six and fifteen. 
There are thirty-two cards, {llustrated with picture of Birds and Animals. | 
Snap is also beautifully illustrated It consists of fifty-six cards full of 

Fux. A quick eye—a nimble finger, and Snap is the game. 

{vory Card Dominos are encloued in a pretty box. 

Authors consists of 60 cards containing © name of an author and the 
titles of three of his works. The four are given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 15 cts, 

We offer them for sale, with the payment of the postage by us, for 25 ets. 
each. All four for $1. 





“Little Wonder” Steamboat. Given for two new names. 

This is a rare offer 
Miniature sail boats 
are easily made, but 
@ genuine Steamboat, 
with boiler and en- 
gine, is something | 
unique and original. 
The picture above ig a 
rorrect representation of the Boat we offer. It is nine inches in length. 
The hull, boiler, lamp, smoke-ntack, steam-pipe, propeller, rudder, &e., 
are made entirely of braxs, ax bright as gold. It will run about fifteen 
minutes, and ean be operated ina tub, pond or small lake. ‘The engine is 
one-fourth inch bore, and five-sixteenth inch stroke. It is packed in a 
neat box. Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

Weoffer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 75. 





Chess-Men. Given for one new name. 


Chess is truly called the “queen of 
Rames.” It is the most ancient and é 
the most universal of all games,—the 
most interesting and scientific. We 
will give @ fine set of boxwood Cheau- 
men for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including pay- 
Royal Game Parcheesi Complete. 


ment of postage by ns, for 81. 


Given for one new name. 

This isa very entertain- 
ing game for the family cir- 
cle. It can he played by 
either two, three or four 
Persons at a time, besides 
greatly interesting the | 
lookers-on. It is n gameof 
which people seldom tire. 
Full instructions accompa- 
ny each game. Given for 
onenewname. Postage 












THE YOU" 


| Extension Doll’s Crib. Given for one now name 

This is a very ingenious article, and 
will please the little girls. It is 
made of hard-wood, in jointed slats, 
and inay be adjusted to suit any 
reasonable doll, from two inches to 
| sixteen. It is also on rockers, so 
should Miss Dolly be wakeful and 
troublesome, she may be cared for by 
rocking. This is a real crib, and we give it for only one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 75 cents. 







| Battledoor and Shuttlecock. Given for one new name. 


The handle of the Battledoor is covered with 
bright red leather with gilt stripes. Over the 
heads are stretched sheepskin parchment, the same as a drum. This is an 
interesting as well as healthful sport for both in and out doors. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


This game is al- 
ways pleasing to the 
young people. No 
more harmless and 
healthful amuse- 
ment can be found 
than Grace Hoops. 
Given for onenew name. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer the set for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Patent Target Gun. Given for one new name. 


This Patent Target 
Gun is powerful 
enough for hunting 
small game in the 
woods, as it shoots 
very accurately and 
with great power. The 
gun is 3 1-4 feet long, and weighs when ready for use, 20 ounces. It is made 
on new principles, and is the best Target Gun of the kind yet in- 
vented. With each gun we give 5 arrows, 2 targets, 4 cords, and a globe 
sight. Given for only one new name. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 
We now offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 





Game of Fortune and Set of Authors. For one new name. 

The Fortune Game consists of a 
neat nickel-plated case, in which is a 
metal disk ; on which is secured a cir- 
cular card, with two sets of numbers 
ranging from 1 to 63. By means of a 
spring the disk is made to revolve. 
When the disk stops, an indicator will 
point at one of the figures. Then by 
looking at the key, your fortune is to be read aloud, to the great amusement 
ofthe company. The instructive game of Authors has some new and very 
attractive features, Besides the name of authors and books, the cards con- 
tain character sketches and events, Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Oriental Trick Casket. Given for one new name. 

We here offer a Casket contain- 
ing six magic tricks, which have 
been per- 
formed 
with great 
fuccess, 
4 TheCasket 
contains 
the Magic 
Rottle, the Wonderful 2- 






ing Ball, Magic Carol, East~ 
ern Dagger and the Three 
Curious Balls. An even- 
ing’s gathering can be highly entertained with these tricks. Given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by ns, for 75 ts. 


Powder Flask. Given for one new name. 


This is a patent 8 oz. Powder Flask of 
very neat design, with cord. Given for 


ie east one new name. Postage 














and packing, 
12 cts. We offer 
it for sale, 
ineinding 
the pay- 
ment of 
postage 


by us, for 85 cents, 





This is a Patent Lever, Russet Leather Shot Pouch. It is convenient to car- 
ry, and is easily handled. Given for one new name. Postage and 








and packing, 24 cts. | 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage hy: us, for $1 2h. 


man 


packing, 9 cts. 
We offer it tor sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


H'S COMPANION. 





cent Rox, Oriental Vanish- | 


for he gave me a glance of inte‘ligence, 


379 


Logomachy, or War of Words, and the Patriotic Game 
“Centennalia.” Given for one new name. 

Logomachy is the title ofa new and amusing game, which is very popular. 
It is easy to learn. 

Centennalia. This game embraces the prominent events of our national 
history of one hundred years, ‘The cards contuin the portraits of twenty-two 
patriots, and other historical and emblematical designs. They are beau- 
tifully finished. Both Games given for only one new name. Postage 
and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, at 50 cents each 





Massasoit Steel Bow. Given for one new name. 
The practice of 
Archery combines 
healthy exercine 
with amusement 
It is also a sport 
in which the girls can successfully compete with their brothers for the cham- 
pionship. By a special arrangement we are able to offer for only one new 
name this beautiful STEEL BOW. It is about three feet long, handsomely 
finished, and durable. Tt will send an arrow along distance with great accu- 
racy. We do not send Arrows with the Bow. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Logology: or Spelling Go-Bang. Given for one new name. 

Three popular games in one, namely, ‘Logology,”’ ‘Parlor Go Bang," and 
“Spelling School.” These are played with bits of card having the letters of 
the alphabet printed on them, and checker-boards made for the purpose, 16x16 
inches. These are the most fascinating home amusements over offered, pleas- 
ing the child, and taxing all the skill of the wise and erudite. ‘The combina- 
tions found are varied and amusing, and it affords an excellent aid to educa- 
tion. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Table Croquet, 8 Balls and Mallets. Given for one new name. 





Table Croquet is a pleasing game for winter evenings.” This convenient set 
consists of eight Balls, eight Mallets, Bridges, Stakes, Copper Wire Standards 
and Webbing. Stretch the Webbing around the edge of an ordinary dining 
table by means of the Standards, and you have a good croquet tuble, The 
Set is beautifully polished and striped, and very handsome. Given for one 
ewname. Postage and packing, 35 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1. Sent per express, or by mail, 
cents for postage. 





1 receipt af 86 


Parlor Polo. Given for one new name. 


This new and fascinating game imitates as near as possible to do soon a 
board, 17x17 inches square, the popular game of Field Polo. It is played 
with colored pieces, made of bone or ivory, about the size of a quarter-dollar, 
and the places on the board are determined by dice. It is a game that affords 
admirable discipline in mental arithmetic ; and is, therefore, particularly 
adapted to boys and girls, as well as adults, Given for one new name, Poat- 
age and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 


China Tea Set, No. 55. Given for three new names. 


This beautiful 
Set can be used for 
tea-parties for 
children, and by 
the mother for the 
sick-room. It com- 
prises fifteen 
pieces. The Tea- 
pot will hold fully 
apint. TheCups, 
Saucers, Sugar- 
bowl and Cream 
Pitcher to match, 
and are of a corre- 
sponding size. They are pure white with deep gold bands and beautifully 
decorated with elegant floral designs. We have never before’ been able to of- 
fer our subscribers such a fine Set at so low a price; and we feel sure it will 
give great satisfaction. Given for three new names. It must be sent 
by Express. 

re offer it for sale for $2.50. Sent per express, and charges paid hy pnr- 
chaser, or by mail for 75 ets. extra. 





Avilude and The Lost Heir. Given for one new name. 

Avilude employs sixty-four cards divided into eight groups, and the ins 
formation afforded hy the fine engravings of birds, on one half of the cards, 
and the excellent description printed on the other, form a very interesting 
chapter in Natural History. 

The Lost Heir is a fascinating game. It consists of thirty-two 
cards, divided into four suits of eight cards each. Twonty-cight of the 
cards represent the police of the four cities of Boston, New York, Phila- 
‘lelphia and Chicago, The game represents the search for a ‘Lost Heir,"* but 
ntly they get the “Wrong Be Both games given for one new name, 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer each game for sale, including the payment of the postage by ur, 
for 50 cents. The two for $1. 








pre 





Boy’s School Cap. Given for two new names and fifteen cents. 
The custom of wearing a - 
uniform Cap is common 
with boys in many of our 
public The cut 
represents one of the most 
approved stylex, with three 
initials on the front. It ix 
made of dark blue cloth. 
Three German silver initials 
secompany each Cap. When ordering, state the size Cap you now wear, 
and we will farnish the same in thisstyle. State what initials you wish. Given 
for two new names. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
| We offer it for sale.incinding the payment of the postage by us, for S125, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 





Given for one new name. 


This Steam Engine has more power than 
any other of its size ever made, It has 
strong, polished brass boiler, a metal steam 
chest, a perfect oscillating piston, with metal 
piston-rod and bearings. The fly-wheel is 
strong, and is connected with the pulley by 
means of a metal shaft. It has a fine spirit- 
lamp and @ polished brass base on which 
the boiler rests. This is just the Engine to inter- 
ext the young people in mechanics. It is perfectly 
safe, simple, and easy to operate. Fill the boiler 
two-thirds full of water, light the spirit-lamp, and 
in a few minutes the Engine will start like a thing 
of life, tho fly-wheel making several thousand revo- 
lutions per minute. It cannot explode, 
as it bas » perfect safety valve. Given 
for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Giant Steam Engine. 


















Kaleidoscope, No. [. Given for one new name. 


This instrument offers to 
doth old and young a great 
amount of pleasure, ané 
exhibits an endless variety 
of beautiful colors and sym- 
metrical forms. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 76 ots. 





Musical Instruments. 


Given for one new name. 





Brass Trombone. 
This is a fine instrument, 

and capable of playing many 

simple tunes. It is nearly two 

feet long when drawn fully 

out, and has a porcelain mouthpiece. Given for one new name. Postage 

and packing, 15 cts. 
‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Concert—Four Part—Harmonica. Given for two new names. 

This is a very fine instrument. It con- 
tains 128 notes, It is nickel-plated, very 
powerful, very sweet and desirable. Given } 
fortwo new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of 





the postage by us, for $1 50. 


Accordeon. No. 120. Given for one new name. 

This is the best Accordeon that we have 
ever offered for one subscriber. The tone 
isstrongand rich, : nd cannot fail to please. 
‘The size Is 414xg inches. The frame is im- 
itation rosewood. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 21 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, 
for $1. : 





Concert Accordeon, No. 39. Given for three new names. 


This is a fine Concert Accordeon, It 
hans fourteen keys, twelve on the top, 
and two on the bottom. The keys 
are on the peg principle, and there- 
fore noiselesa, and tho notes are par- 
ticularly full, clear and sweet. It is 
handsomely finished, strongly made, 
and will give perfect satisfaction, be- 
ing easy to play,even by a learner. 
We can heartily commend this as a 
good, serviccable instrument. Given for three new names. Postage and 
packing, 54 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $3.00. 





National Accordeon, No. 625. Given for ten new names. 

The National Accordeon 
is'a noble instrument, almost 
as powerful as a melodeon. 
It has twelve keys, includ- 
ing the great bass valves at 
the bottom. The keys are 
set into the finger-board on 
a patent principle, and are 
handled with great case. 
The volume of the sound is 
increased by trumpet- 
mouthed orifices, to the 
number of thirty-three, 
placed around the top. Every part is well and strongly made; the edges, as 
far as practicable, being metal-bound, and the bellows kept in place when not 
in uso by metal clasps. It is elegantly finishod, and is in all reepects a vory 
fine“Instrument. Given for ten new names, It must be sent by 
Express. 

Wo offer it for sale for $7.50. Express fee to be paid by the purchaser. 





Flute and Instruction Book. Given for two new names. 


Qeceefiacmenmcnanen ieee ackaakategeaad 


This is 2 well-made Flute, which we offer with acomplete Instruction Book, 
for two new names. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
Wo offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 75. 


tive premium. 
ine Russia 
Leather. Tt 
has an orna- 
mented han- 









'Metalaphone. Given for one new name. 


This is one of 
the most charming 
musical instra- 
ments for the price 
made, Very sweet 
music, with very 
little skill, can be produced. It has 22 notes, or 8 octaves. The notes are 
made of the best bell metal, and the tones are almost as pure as those of a 
plano. This one is made with a patent movable centre, which will produce = 
soft or loud tone, as desired. This is the most costly premium of its kind 
we offer for one new name. Given for one new name. It weighs so much 
that the postage ls 65 cents. If you live in New England, or witbin 400 or 
508 miles of Boston, it will be cheaper for you to order by express, and pay 
express charges when you receive the Metalaphone. It is played by striking 
the notes with a little mallet, as shown in the cut, 
‘We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 





Concertina. Given for two new names. 


This is a very fine and powerfal instru- 
ment. Ithastwenty keys, and is capable of 
performing any music in parts. It is nearly 
equal in power and compass to the largest 
accordeon, though little more than one- 
quarter the size or weight It Is very con- 
venient for handling and ‘‘taking round.” 
Given for only two new names. Postage 
and packing, 27 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the pay- 
ment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


re 
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Tambourine. Given for one new name 

This is a real Tambourine, 
ten inches in diameter, du- 
rable, ornamented and gen- | 
uine. Given for one new 
name. Postage and 
packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Improved Harmonica. Given for one new name. 


These Harmoni- | 
cas have been | 
tested by the best | 
teachers of this | 
music in Boston, 
and are pronounc- 
ed superior in every particular to those imported and sold at a higher price. 
Recently a Boston audience was delightfully entertained by one of these Har- 
monicas, and the performer twice encored. The one we offer has 48 Notes, 
Double Reed, Nickel-Plated, Concert Pitch. Given foronenew name. Post- 
age and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Mason’s Charts and a Stiffened Silver Thimble. 


one new name. 





Given for 


This chart fits lightly over the keys 
of the piano, and is a great aid to those 
unacquainted with music. With this 
chart person who has never played 
the piano can,in a few tours’ time, 
play an accompaniment on the piano 
or organ in quite ® satisfactory man- 
ner. The thimble is handsome and 
durable; for fall description see page 
361. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 











new name. 
This Desk is 8x9% Inches in size. It 
is covered with morocco 
cloth, well made, and is 
convenient and neat. 
Given for one new 
name. Postage 
and packing, 21 
ots. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1. 


Secretary Dask. Given for one 






A Rubber Cap. Given for one now name. 


This Premium is for tax Bors. It is a complete 
protection from snow and rain. It has short cape 
attached, reaching to the shoulders, and protect- 
ing the head and neck, as seen in the eut Wa 
can send any size from 6% to 7%. Given for one 
new name. Postage and packing; 8 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of 
postage by us, for 86 cts. 





Dover Egg Beater and Patent Nutmeg Grater. Both given 
for one new name. 

‘The Dover Egg 
Beater in recog- 
nised the world 
over as the beet. 
Several hundred 
thousand are 
sold evary year. 
‘The Patent Nut- 
meg Grater is 
just completed, and is the most perfect Grater now 
made. Both given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer the Rgg Beater for sale, postage paid by 
us, for 50 centa. The Grater for 26 cents, postpaid. 











dle, and a =p 
nickel plate on side for engraving 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
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adorned with beautiful reproductions of tbe 12, 





Stationery, etc. 


Remember to send Stamps to pay the Postage on your 
Premiums. 


Favorite Stationery Casket. Given for one new name. 






The Casket is handsomely bound 
in Leatherette, and is 7x10 inches —_ 
in size. It contains 24 sheets fine paper and envelopes to match, 24 Perry's 
English Pens, 1 Ivory Paper Knife, and 1 Lady's Lap Tablet, with blotting 
pad cover. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Two Boxes French Note Paper, best quality. Given for ou 
new name. 


Each box contains a quire of best 
quality ‘Grand Quadrille”’ note 
paper, and twenty-four envelopes to 
match, two sizes, This paper is mot 
ruled, but thelines are water-marked, 
which is preferable for fashionable 
stationery. The two boxes given forone newname. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 86 cents, er 
single box for 50 cents. 


Fern Cards and Envelopes. Given for one new name. 


This package contains 24 elegant cards—the 
size of the envelope—and stamped with a beauti- 
fulfern leaf, These cards are used for short corre- 
spondence: invitations, regrets, congratulations, 
&c., &e. This is the latest and prettiest style of 
paper for these uses. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including payment of post- 
age by us, for 75 cts. 





Upright Writing Case, Given for two new names. 
This is one of the finest Premi- 
ums we offer. It is made almost 
wholly of black walnut. 16 incbes 
long, 12 inches high, and 6 inches 
deep. The fold in front, whieb 
makes a perfect desk for writing, 
12x16 inches. 
















Te 
has partitions as 
shown in cut, for 


envelopes, paper, ac 
count books, etr., 


ete. It has a rack 
for pen-holder and 
pencil. It has more room under the fold for paper, books, cte., ete., than 
the ordinary desks. It is very ornamental and exceedingly useful tn every 
home. Given for two new names. It must be sent by express. 


We offer it for sale for $2. Express paid by purchaser, which will be very 


| small. 
| 


| Foreign Postage Stamps. Four packets of 30 different stamps given 
for one new name. 


We have with great care and expense made a 
collection of 450 Stamps. Every one is choice, 
and has a value. We have made fifteen different 
packets of thirty different stamps. No stamp is 
found in duplicate in sll these packets. We 
can't give a list of stamps, but assure our readers 
that this is the cheapest collection of choice 
stamps offered by any one in the country. We 
give four packets for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 25 cents 
each packet. 





Postage Stamp Album. Given for one new name. 


This is the young Collector's Album, published 
by F. Trifet. It contains spaces for 2,300, and 
describes over 4,000 stamps, about 1,000 of which 
are accurately reproduced by engravings. All the 
latest issues are provided for, —such as Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Labrador, Falkland Islands, Guinea- 
land, Panama, &. It measures 6x9 inches, and 
contains 164 printed pages. The title-page is 





24, 86, 48, and 60 dollar newspaper and periodical 
stamps. Bound in cloth, with gilt front, Given for one new name. 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 ete. 


International Stamp Album. 


Post- 


For one new name and twenty-five cents. 


This is a book that will delight the 
hearts of all atamp collectors. It is 91gx 
11% inches in size. It gives, in alpha- 
betical order, descriptions and fac-simi- 
les of the postage stamps of every na- 
tion and people all over the world, from 
the first issues to the present. Besides 
this, useful statistical and historical 
facts are given under the head of each 
country ; and blanks are left for collect- 
ora to fill in when they find the corre 
sponding stamps. So that when the 
book is completed there will be a apeci- 
men of every postage stamp that has 
ever been issued in the world. Given for one new name and 26 cts. ext: 
in addition to postage and packing. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 60. 
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Solid and Gold-Plated Jewelry. 





No, 42. 
Given for ono new name. 


Gest Notled Gold Plate, Chased Bosom Pin, 
Postage and packing, 7 cts. Price $1. 


No. 43. Gold Plate Pin for girls. Very neat and appropriate. 


Given for ono new name. Postage and packiag, 6 cts, Price 85 cents. 
No. 8. Solid Gold (10k) Temperance Pin, Place for name. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts, Price $1. 
No. 44. Solid 12k Gold School Pin, It is very popular. 
Given for ono new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
No. 45. Gold Plate Collar Buttons. Best quality. 
Four for oue new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price 25 cts, each. 
No. 46. Solid 12k Gold Pin. Popular with Fret Sawyers. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, Gets. Price 85 cts. each. | 





. 47, Baby Pin, best Gold plate and enamel, very beautiful. 
Given for one new name, Postago and packing, Gcts. Price $1. 
No. 48. Fine Pin, beautifully chased and enamelled. 
Given for two names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Prico $175 
No, 901, Beautiful Bar Pin, latest style and best quality. 
Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Prico $1 65. 
No, 121. Elegant design. Best gold plate and enamel. 
Given for one new name, Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 


No. 905, New Pattern, Elegantly finished. 


Given fortwo new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $2. 


: 
No. 493. Pin of new design. Very handsome. 


Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts, Prico $2 50. 


No. 64. Solid Gold with sparkling pendants. 

Given for eight names. Postage and packing, 16 cts. Price $5. 
No. 900. New patterns and best Gold Plate. 

Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6cts. Price $1 60. 
No. 34. Gold Plate. Highly burnished. A popular pattern. 
Given for one new name, Postage and packing, 6 cts, Prico $1. 

899. Very beautiful. Dead gold finish and chased. 
Given for twonew names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 50. 
No. 99. This is the most popular Pin wo havo ever used. It is the 
best gold plate, and has a lovely Lily of the Valley wrought in hard 
enamel. Given for one new name. Postageand packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 


Remember to send postage stamps for Premiums. 





N 





Ladies’ Cuff Pins. 


No. 1. Solid 12k. Gold. New 
style, and very neat. A pair given for 
one new name. Postageand packing, 6 cts. 

Price, postage paid, $1. 

No. 2. Solid 12k. Gold. Hand- 
somely engraved. A pair given for one 
new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

Price, postage paid, $1. 

No.3. These are Solid 12k Gold. 
Dove pattern, neatly engraved. A pair 
given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts, 

Price, postage paid, $1. 

No, 4. Gold-Plated, with Enamel Lily of the Valley. 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts, 

Price, postage paid, 85 cts. per pair. 





Given 


Plated Gold Drops, No. 720%. Given for two new names. 


These are heavily plated balls, with highly 
burnished fecets that flash in the light like 
diamonds. Given for two new names- 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the pay- 
mont of postage by us, for $1 75. 


These Drops are among the most beautiful 
we have, being delicate red and white genuine 
cameos, set in heavy gold plate. The design is 
exquisite, and the workmanship perfect. Given 
for two new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 6 cts. 

We offer these Drops for sale, including pay- 
ment of the postage by us, for $2. 





This Shaw] Pin 
is made from the 
best quality of 14k 
gold plate, The 
bar pin is orna- 
mented with enam- 
el scroll work, be- 
sides being artisti- 
cally chased. 

6 cts. 





Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
Price, postage paid by us, $1. 


Morocco Ring Cases. 

We are desirous of aiding our friends in 
securing good, satisfactory rings. We have 
now selected two rich morocco cases, ele- 
gantly lined with satin, made expressly for 
holding Rings, which we will sell at the 
smallest possible price to those who wish to 
Present aring inacase. The square case 
is very handsome. Price when ordered at 
same time of purchasing a ring, 75 cents 
When ordered separately, $1. The round 
case, price when ordered with a ring, 50 
cents. Separately, 75 cents. These cases 
are very desirable when you wish to present 
aring tonfriend. If desired, we will give 
the square case for tito new names. Round case for one new name. Post- 

















age and packing for each, 6 cts. 








Gold-Plated Pin and Drops, No. 754. Given for five new names. 


This is a delicate and beautiful set, the fretted and enamelled lobes being 
supended on pivots and attached to the pin-heads by rings, thus imparting an 
appearance of lightness and grace. Given for five new names. Postage 





and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $4. 


Gold-Plated Pin and Drops, No. 942. Given for six new names. 





This is one of the most elegant sets on our 
list, the design being six leaves, beautifully 
wrought, surrounding a delicato flower made of 
genuine coral, Given for six new names. Poste 

age and packing, 15 cts. 
Wo offer it for sale, including the payment of portage by us, for $6 60 


Gold-Plated Charms. 








These (‘harins are made from the best stock gold plate, very attractive and 
durable. 

Charms Nos. 1 and 2. The Lord's Prayer and Ten Commandments. 
Both given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price 
for each, 60 cents, Postage paid by us. 

Charm No. 3. Genuine Coralline and Bloodstone setting. Given for 
one new pane. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $125. Postage 
paid by us 

Charm No. 4. Scissors, Thimble and Bodkin. Given for one new name 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. Postage paid by ux, 

Charm No. 5. Croquet Bull, Stake and Mallet Giveu for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. Postage paid by us. 

Charm No. 6, Malteso Pattern. Imitation Onyx setting. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. I’rice $1. Postage 
paid by us, 





Real Coral Set. Rustic pattern. Given for one new name. 





‘This set is made from branches of genuine Coral mounted with the best 
quality rolled gold plate. It consists of pin and pair of ear-drops. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 ots. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Miss's Bracelet with Chain, No.6. Twogiven for two new names, 
This is a very 
neat bracelet, 
heavily plated 
and beautifully 
engraved, with a 
ecroll for initials, 
Two given for 





two new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer the pair for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $2. 





Do not forget to send Stamps for Postage. 


Fruit Knife, No. 1. Given for one new name. 

This is a very neat and 
durable Fruit Knife. It 
is made from steel, silver- 
plated. It has ablade for 
cutting fruit,anda strong 
pick for nuts. Given for 
one new name. Post-~ 
age and packing, 6 
cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Silver-Plated Flower Vases, Nos. | and 2. 


Vase No. 1 is an elegant silver-plated 
article. The pattern is graceful, and it 
will make a charming ornament for 
mantel or centre-table. Given for one 
new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cts, We offer it for sale, in- 
cluding the payment of postage by us, 
for $1. 

Vase No. 2 is silver plated, of beauti- 
ful design and finish, and is ornament- 
ed with an engraving representing 
vines and flowers. It is larger than 
vase No. 1. Given for two new names. 
Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including tho 
payment of postage by us, for $1 75. 





No. 1. 
Silver Cup. Given for one new name, 


Here we have a charming pres- 
ent for a favorite child,—a pres- 
ent that will be useful as well as 
ornamental. This Cup is silver 
plated, a neat pattern, and ele- 
gantly ornamented with wreaths 
and sprays of flowers and leaves. 
The handle is strong, and with 
the rim around the top gives it 
great firmness. It is a very desirable Pre- 
mium. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment 
of the postage by us, for $1. 
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Gold-Plated Pencils, Pen Hold 


These goods are all made by one of the most reliable manufacturers in this 
country. They are warranted to be of the best gold plate, and the best that 
can possibly be obtained at prices quoted. The Pencils and Pen Holders are 
all gold-plated. The Tooth-Pick Point and Pens are solid gold. The engray- 
ing on all these goods is elegantly done, and they are as well-made, and look 
as attractive as the most costly solid gold goods. 

The term “Telescopic,” used below, describes the method of closing the 
Pencil or Pen-Holder. If you push one end towards the centre, the other 
end draws iteelf towards the centre also. 

Rewempea that when you order these goods as Premiums you must enclose 
6 cts in stamps to pay postage and packing, When you send the price of 
each as a purchase, we will pay postage and packing. 


No. 1. Telescopic Penoil. Size when closed 2 inches, 
Given for two new names Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 50. 


Pencil and Gold Pen. Size when closed 3 inches. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts, Price $1 75. 


No. 2. 
Given for two new names, 


No. 3, Pencil with Slide Knife, Size when closed 314 inches. 


Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
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Pearl Pencil. 
This makes an elegant present fora lady. 
May be attached to a guard or a watch- 
chain. Given for four new names. Postage and 
pecking, 15 cta, Price $850, postage paid by us, 


No. 4. Pearl Pen-Holder and Gold Pen, in morocoo case. 
Given for three new names. Postage and pecking, 18 cts. Price $2 75. 


No. 5. Ebony Holder and Gold Pen, in morocco case. 
Given for two new names, Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 50. 
No. 6. Pearl Pen-Holder and Gold Pen, in morocco case. 
Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 16 cts. Price $2. 
No. 7. Telescopic Pencil with Ivory Centre. Size when closed 
8 inches, For three new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $250- 
No. 8 Tooth-Pick and Ear Spoon with Enamel Centre. Size 
when closed 2% in. For one new name. Postage,6 cts. Price $1. 
No. 9. Telescopic Pencil with Celluloid Centre. Sise when 
closed 2 in, For two new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 50. 
No. 10. Telescopic Pencil with Ivory Centre. Size when closed 
2 in. For two new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $2 00. 
No. 11. Fluted and Chased Pencil. Size when closed 2 inches. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
No. 12. Telescopic Pencil. Size when closed 3 inches. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 15. 


Elegant Cold-Plated Lockets. 
» 


Sole General “Agents, 








No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sen, 


ers and Gold Pens. 


No. 18. Enamelied Holder with Pencil and Gold Pen. S# 
closed 4 in. For two new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Pri §2 
No. 14. Ebony Extension and Gold Holder and Gold Pen. 
Sine closed 3% in. For two new names, Postage, 6cts. Price 1 13. 
No 15. Ebony Extension and Gold Plate Holder and Gold 
Pen, Size closed 2in. For one new name, Postage, 6 cts. Price 1. 


No. 16. Telescopic Pencil with Celluloid Centre. Size rba 
closed 2% in. For twe new names. Postage, 15 cts. Price $2. 
No. 17. Tooth-Pick with Solid Gold Pick and Ear Spoon. Sa 
when closed 2% inches. For one new uame. Postage, Gets Price $1 
Nos. 18 and 19, Tooth Pick and Pencil—Pick, solid gold. 
Both given for one new name. Postage, 6 cts. Price, each 1) et. 
Solid Gold Pens. 
Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6. Each given for one new name. 
No. 2, 90 cts. ; No. 3, $1; No. 5, $115; No. 6, $125. 
Remember when you order Pens or Pencils as premiums, enclose 6 et. in 
stamps to pay for postage and packing. When ordered as 8 sale, ¥e PA 
Postage. 


Price: 





‘These Lockets are far more beautiful than our cuts show or we cal in 
‘They are best stock gold plate, elegantly finished, and look as well a wl 
gold, Each Locket has places for two plotures— cuts show esact ire. The 


| chasing is handsomely done. 


No. 1, Lily Pattern. Foronenewname, Postage cts. Price $15 
postage paid by us, 


No. 2. Bird Pattern, For one new name, Postage 6 cts Pre 

$1 BO, postage paid by us. Neh 
No. 3. Forget-me-not. For one new name. Postage 6¢¥- 

$1 50, postage paid by us. fie 
No. 4. Bird and Lily. For one new name. Postage 6 cl* 

$1 50, postage paid by us. ee 


No. 5. Ivy Vine in blue. Forone new name. Postage 6 « 


| $1 60, postage paid by us. 


‘ 
No. 6. Flower and Vine. Yor two new name, Poeset 6 





\ 
New York. | 


Price $2 60, postage paid by us. 
No. 7. Flower and Wreath. For two new names. Pour 

Price $2 60, postage paid by us. 
No. 8. Japanese Style. 

Price $2 60, postage paid by us. 


Hels. 


et, 
For two new names. Postage 6 


we 
For two new names, Powage 6 


No. 9. Elegant Design. 
Price $2 50, postage paid by us. see 
| No. 10. Roman Gold set with Turquoise. For to" 
Postage 6 cts. Price $2 50 id by us. 

stage 6 « ice $2 50, postage paid by act pre, peo 


No. 11. Same as No. 10, and same number of names 
paid by us. 

No. 12. Roman Gold. 
three new names. Postage 15 cts. Price $3 50, postage 

No. 13. Same as No. 12, and same number of ams 


ye. FE 

Elegantly chased and set with Turquoe: 

paid by OF 
and rere 


parteot 





Wo sell these Lockets for one-half less than they are sold in some 
country, 


FOr Beauly Of FOUR. Paving .aevr,..sc8 
Mness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled- 
MORSH BEOS., Prop’rs, Canton, Hass. - 








FILLED GOLD RINGS. 

A filled gold ring is next in value to solid gold. It will wear much better 
and many years longer than the best gold plate. The following line of rings 
has been selected from the largest and most reliable manufacturers of this 
class of goods in the United States, and are all warranted by us. 

Remember when you order Rings as Premiums to send stamps for post- 
age and packing, When you send us the amount marked as the price of the 
Ring, we will pay postage and packing. 


No. 221. Fluted Design with Ornamental Cross. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
No. 38. Chased, has burnished Gold Shield. 


Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 


No. 203. Ornamental Leaf, chased, very handsome. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
No. 269. Buckle Ornament and Strap, chased. 


Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6cts. Price $1. 
No. 40. Chased Friendship Ring. Two hands clasped. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 
No. 168. Real Garnet and two genuine Half-Pearls. 

Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 50. 
No. 35. Is set with four real Half-Pearls, chased. 

Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6cts, Price $150. 
No. 10. Two Hearts, burnished, elegantly chased. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
No. 205. Plain Band Ring, bevelled edges. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cta. 
No. 206. Chased Band Ring, bevelled edge. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, Gcts. Price $1. 

No, 29. Chased, set with Garnet and four Half-Pearls. 
Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $3. 
No. 241. One Garnet and four Half-Pearls, set in enamel, 
Given for two new names. Postageand packing, 6 cts. Price $2.26 

No, 41. Set with one Garnet and two Half-Pearls. 
Given for two new numes. Postage and packing, 6cts. Price $225. 
No, 284. Four Half-Pearls with setting of hard enamel. 
Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1 75. 


No. 276. One large Garnet and six Half-Pearls, 
Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $3. 


Price $1. 
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Ring Department. 


To ascertain the size of the ring, either send a strip of pape: the size of 
your finger, or borrow a ring from a friend the size of your own finger, and 
place ft over one of these circles matching it in size, then send us the 
number. 


No. 77. Garnet, surrounded with thirteen Half-Pearls. 
Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price $3 60. 
No. 220. Set with three Garnets and six Half-Pearls. 
Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price $8 50. 
No. 23. Chased, set with cluster of seven Garnets. 
Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price $8. 
No. 218. Is Enamel and Chased, set with three genuine 
Turquolses surrounded by twenty Half-Pearls. 
Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price $4. 
No. 219. Is Chased, and set with three Garnets and twenty- 


two Pearls. A very elegant Ring. 
Given for four new names. Postage and packing, 16 cts. 


SOLID GOLD RINGS. 
A solid gold ring is always a satisfactory article to purchasers. The follow- 
ing line of solid gold rings has been carefully selected by us, and are all the 
very best that can be obtained for the price given. They are all warranted 
by us. 
No, 334. Is an elegant Amethyst Ring. 
Given for five new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price $8 50. 
No. 66%. This is an elegant Cameo, cut beautifully as a 
white forget-me-not. 
Given for five new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 





Price $4. 





Price $4. 


B 
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No. 307. Is a superb Cameo, a white antique figure on & 
wine-colored base. 
Given for ten new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts, Price $8. 


No, 304, Cameo Ring, white figure on a black background. 
Given for seven new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price $6. 


No. 1G. Is a fine Garnet Ring, elegantly set. 
Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 6cts. Price $2.50. 
No. 2P. Isavery fine Gold Ring with large full Pearl. 
Given for seven new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price $7. 
No. 3T. New style, and is exceedingly choice. It is set 
with four Turquoise stones and eleven small Pearls, 
Given for seven new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price $6. 
No, 4T. Is set with five fine Pearls and ten Turquoises. 
Given for seven new names. Postage and packing, 18cts. Price $6 50. 
No. 5T. Isset with six Pearls and four Turquoises. 
Given for five new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price $5. 
No. 6T. This is set with seven Pearls and four Turquoises, 
Given for five new names, Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price $5. 


No. 7T. Is set with five Turquoises and thirteen Pearls. 

Given for six new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price $6 50. 
No, A. Heavy solid 18k. Gold Engagement Ring. 

Given for eight new names, Y'ostage and packing, 18 cts. Price $6. 
No. B, Light Gold Ring, plain, rich und durable. 

Given for one new name. Postage and pucking, Gcts. Price $1. 
No. C. Engraved Gold Band Ring, handsome. 

Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
No, D. Engraved Friendship Ring, elegant. 

Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6cts. Price $1 50. 
No, E. Chased and Enamel School Ring. 

Given for two new names. Postage and packing, 6cts. Price $1 60. 
No. 362, Set with Amethyst with Diamond in the centre. 

Given for eight new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. Price $6. 
No, 338, Has an elegant Garnet setting. 


Given for five new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price $8 60. 


Remember when you order Rings as Premiums to send stamps for post- 
age and packing. When you send us the amount marked as the price of the 
Ring, we will pay postage and packing. 











Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Sleeve Buttons. 





We have selected a fine assortment of Buttons, both as tostyle and qual- | Buttons, No. 7. Elegantly Chased, and Inlaid with Black 


ity. They are all of the best Gold Plate, except Nos. 9 and 10, which are 
Gold Fronts. We are sure these Buttons will give perfect satisfaction. 
Remember, when you order these goods as Premiums, to send 6 cts. as 
postage and packing, When yousend the money named as the price, we wil 
pay postaye and picking. 
Buttons, No. 1. Initial, Imitation Onyx, very handsome. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
Buttons, No. 2. Initial. The Gold Plate is rich color. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, Gots. Price $1. 
Buttons, No. 3. Tortoise Shell. Inlaid Gold Border, Initial. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts, Price $1. 
Buttons, No. 4. Ladies’. Tortoise Shell, Inlaid and Initial. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
Buttons, No. 5. Beautifully Chased, Inlaid with Black 
Enamel. Given for one new name. Postage, 6 ets. Price $1. 


Buttons, No. 6. Moss Agate, Blood Stone or Gold Stone 
Sotting. Given for one new name. Postage, 6cts. Price $1. 


man 


Enamel. Given for one new name. Postage, 6cts. Price $1. 


Buttons, No. 8. Handsomely Chased, and Inlaid with Black 
Enamel. Given for one new name. Postage, 6 cts. Price $1. 


Buttons, No. 9. Pure Gold Front, Beautifully Engraved. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts Price $1. 


Buttons, No. 10. Pure Gold Front, Oval Shape, Engraved. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 

Buttons, No. 11. Extra Gold Plate and Superior Engraving, 
Enamelied. Given for two new names. Postage, 6 cts. Price $1 50 


Buttons, No. 12. Extra Gold Plate, Fine Engraving, 
Enamelled. Given for two new names. Postage, 6 cts. Price $1 50. 








Do not forget to send your Stamps, or the money to pay 
for the Postage on your Premiuins. 

‘We cannot agree to forward the Premiums, unless the 
Postage is sent. 


‘for he gave me a glance of inte'ligence. 


Bosom Studs. 


©e@ 


We have room to show“only one Stud ench of five different sets. The num- 
ber of names mentioned aud price given for each, is for a set of three studs. 


Studs, No.1. Solid Gold, 14k. Elegantly Chased. Set of three 
given for four new names. Postage and packing, 15 cts. Price $3. 
Studs, No. 2. Gold Fronts, Handsomely Chased. Set of three 

given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 
Studs, No.3. Gold-Plated, Initial, Inlaid with Enamel. Set 
of three given for onc new name. Postage and packing, 6cts. Price $1. 
Studs, No. 4. Solid Gold, with Six Genuine Half-Pearls. Set of 
three given fortwonew names. Postage an:l packing, 9cts. Price $1 75. 
Studs, No. 5. Gold-Plated, Beautifully Enamelled. Set of 
three given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price $1. 





net the singing of birds, nor the flow: 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Chains. 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 









Ladies’ Neck Chains. 


The cut shows only a section of each chain, No. 47 1-2 shows 
asection with pendant. Every Chain has a pendant of same 
length as 47 1-2, although it is not shown in cut. Every Chain 
goes entirely around the neck and is secured with strong clasp. 
We have selected from the best manufacturer of Gold-Plated 
Neck Chains the most desirable and attractive patterns, and offer 
them to our subscribers as Premiums and for sale. These 
Chains are fully warranted to be the best quality and latest 
styles If not perfectly satisfactory any chain may be returned 
to us and other Premiums selected or money refunded. These 


years, 
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Thisis a pretty gold gilt Watch Chain, which will wear well. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Gold Gilt Neck Chain, No. 201. Given for one new name. 





This isa very neat Chain. It{s well made, has a convenient snap, and 
will weara long time. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Gold-Plated Neck Chain, No. 202. Given for two new names. 


‘This ie the same Chain that we have offered for three names, but we are 
now, able to offer it for only two. It is a handsome Chain; heavy gold- 
plate, and will give satisfaction. Given for two new names. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. . 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of portage by us, for $2. 


OF You can Rppreciate 48 wei a 1, cUos an --- 
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Remember when these Chains are ordered as Premiums 
the sum of 18 cents must be sent to us to prepay postage, pack- 
ing and registry fee. When these Chains are purchased and 
price sent us we will prepay the postage and registry fee. 
Chain No. 3314. 
Chain No. 
Chain No. 
Chain No. 4714. 
Chain No. 75. 
Chain No. 
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Chains will look just as well as solid Gold, and will wear several | Chain No. 4814. Given for three new names. Price $8. 
Given for seven new names, 


Chain No. 6614. 
Chain No. 83. 
Chain No. 69. 


Chain No. 87%. 
Given for three new names. Price $2.50. 
41%. Given for four new names. Price $5. 
43. Given for six new names. Price 86. 

Given for four new names. Price $4. 
Given for six new names. Price $5 75. 
87%. Given for four new names. Price $5. 


Chain No. 34, 


aaa 





The cuts show a rection each of three styles of these chains. 
made from pure German silver, electro-plated with fine gold. They look as 


They are 


well as solid gold, and wear well. Each chain has a short pendant. In or- 
dering, please state which pattern you wish. Given for two new names. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer either for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Gold-Plated Pencil and Chain. 


Given for one new name, 





‘This Pencil has s stone head, beautifully sct, a ring which attaches itself 
to the chain, and a slide. When closed it is three inches long, and when open 
four inches long. It is gold-plated. The Chain is French Fire Gilt, and is 
two feet long—double—and goes about the neck. This is a very liberal pre- 
mium for one new name Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer this for rale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


" Sole General Agents, 


Given for four new names. 
With pendant and genuine cameo setting. 
Given for six new names. Price $6. 
With pendant and real coral setting. 
Given for four new names. Price $4. 
With genuine cameo setting and pendant. 
Given for five new names. Price $5. 

Remember what we have said about postage and packing. 
When ordered as Premiums send us 18 cents extra. When pur- 
chased we will prepay postage and registry fee. 








Price $6 50. 
Price $4. 


Gentlemen's Chains. 

These Chains are from a most reliable manufuc- 
turer, and are warranted. They are made from the 
best quality of rolled gold plate, and will wear near- 
ly ag long as solid gold chains, The cuts show the 
exact size of the links, Each chain has a pendant 
and bar for attaching a locket or charm. The 
Chain No 4 gives an idea of the bar and pendant. 
We do not show them on the other six chains, as 
we have not room. 

Remember when these Chains are ordered as 
Premiums the sum of 18 cents must be sent to us 
to pay the postage, packing and registry tee, 
When these Chains are purchased and the price sent us we will prepay the 
postage and registry fee. 

Chain No. 1. Given for six new names. Price $5. 
Chain No. 2. (Given forseven new names. Price $5 50. 
Chain No. 3. Given for four new names. Price $3 60. 
Chain No. 4. Given for five new names. Price $4 75. 
Chain No. 5. Given for six new names. Price $5 60. 
Chain No. 6. Given for four new names. Price $4. 
Chain No. 7. Given for five new names. Price $4 50. 

Chains Nos. 8 and 9 are coin Silver, very strongly made, and attractive. 
Chain No. 8. Given for four new names. Price $8. 

Chain No. 9. Given for four new names. Price $8 50. 


Gold-Piated Watch Chain, No. 166, For fourteen new names. 





This is heavily plated and the latest style. It is to be worn around the 
neck. It is 80 inches in length, and is ornamented with a beautiful guard, 
containing a real pearl setting. Given for fourteen new names. Postage 
and packing, 27 cts, 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $10. 


The Favorite Watch. A Rare Offer. 


The Favorite isan 
American Watch. It 
is made specially for us» 
and no one but our. 
selves can sell it. Ite 
workmanship is elegant 
and substantial. It is 
medium in size. 

The words “The 
Favorite” are cn- 
graved on every more- 
ment, The movement 
{s full-plate expansion 
balance and has 7 jew- 
els. We have tested its 
meritsas a time-keeper, 
and know that it is the 
best cheap Watch in the 
world. 

With proper treat- 
ment we warrant 
“The Favorite” to keep as correct timeand wear as longas any $25 Watch 
sold in the market. We take great pleasure in aiding our subscribers to pur- 
chase a satisfactory Watch at a low price. This is @ rare opportunity, be- 
cause it is genuine. Every Watch will be regulated and tested before it iz 
sent from our office. The Favorite Watch in an open face case and the 
Companion for one year, sent to any subscriber, new or old, on receipt of 
$1160. In Hunting Case, for $12. The Favorite Watch will be given 
as & premium for fifteen new names. It must be rent by Express and charges 
paid by the subscriber, or by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

We offer it for sale and the Express charges paid by us, for $11 for open 
case, and $1150 for hunting case. We will send the Watch ina very fine 
moroceo case, elegantly lined with atin, gilt clasp, for @1 additional. 
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Silver-Plated Tea Set of Six Pieces. Given for forty-four new 
names 

The above illustration, excellent as it is, gives but a faint idea of the beauty 
and richness of this elegant Tea Set. It is the neatest, most stylish and at- 
tractive silver-plated ware we have ever placed on our list. The set consists 
of tea, coffee, and water pots, slop-bow!, cream-pitcher and sugar-bow:. We 
will specify, in brief, their points of excellence Ist, They ate heavily plated 
on hard white metal, and consequently are extremely durable. 2d, The or- 
naments, though rich, are chaste and simple in design, and in low relief, 60 


and therefore is not liable to turn over—an important point for family use. | 
6th, They arenot made merely for show or ornament, but for service. As to 
the “style,” they cannot be excelled. They are cylindrical in shape, with 
grooved base, and a frosted band at the top, elegantly chased or embossed, the 
figures being a wreath or garland of lilies-of-the-valley , daisies, and strawberry 
plants in blossom. The effect is beautiful, and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of anything more graceful, simple andelegant This set we will sell in 
whole or in single pieces, being admirably adapted for wedding gifts, holiday 
presents, or donations; and, by speciu| arrangement with the manufacturer, 


at a price much less than such guods are usually sold in the stores. We can 
therefore confidently recommend the set as a rare bargain. ‘The salver is not 
included in the set. Given for forty-four new names. Sent per express 

We offer it for sale for $30. ‘The usual price is $39. 


that there will be no difficulty in keeping the pieces bright and clean. 8d, 
The knobe, hinges and handles are firmly attached. The handles of the pots 
are “insulated” by non-conductors of heat, and so can always be used with 
comfort. 4th, Each piece is cylindrical in shape, setting on a broad base, 





Crown, Newport. Lily. Tipped. 


We feel sure that in offering our Snbecribers this line of Sllver-Plated Spoons and Forks we are giving them the best. Rogers & 
Brother's challenge comparison, not alone in price, but more especially in quality, style and finish. For beauty of design and ex- 
cellence of workmanship their goods will be found equal to and unsurpassed by solid silver. The quality we use is Extra or 
Standard Plate, and is plated 20 per cent. heavier than the ordinary market standard and is labelled and stamped A 1. We guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction The above cuta show five of the most desirable patterns, and give the exact size of Tea Spoon. The Dessert 
and Table Spoons, and Forks, Sugar Shell, Mustard and Salt Spoons, and Pie Knife, are of the same patterns. 

Tea gpoons. Six of any one of the above patterns given for three new names. We will put these Spoons in a handsome velvet 
lined case. Postage and packing, 21 cts. We offer six of any one pattern for sale enclosed in the case, including the pay- 
ment of postage by us, for $225. Without the case, $2. 

Dessert Spoons. One of any of the above patterns given for onc new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. We offer 
the Dessert Spoons for sale, postage paid by us, for 75 ots. each. $4 for set of six. $7 50 for sot of twelve, Postpaid 

Table Spoons. One of any of the above patterns given for one new name. Postage§and packing, 9 cts. 
it for sale, postage paid by us, for 75 cts. Six of any one pattern, postage paid, for $4 50. 

Table Forks. Medium size. One of any of the above patterns given for one new name. We will give Dessert size, if preferred. 
‘We offer a set of Six Dessert Forks, in velvet lined case, for five new names, or a set of Six Medium Forks, in a velvet lined 
case, for six new names. Postage and packing of each set, 24 cts. We offer a Set of Six Dessert Forks in case for sale, for $4 Post- 
ge paid by us. We offer a Set of Six Medium Forks in case, for sale for $4 50. Postage paid by us. Without case, 35cts leas. 

Sugar Shell. One of any of the above patterns given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. Price 75 cents. 

One Mustard and Salt Spoon like any one of the above patterns given for one new name. Postage and packing, 8 
ets, We offer each for sale for 35 cents, postage paid by us. 

Pie Knife. One ofany of the above patterns given for four new names. Postage and packing, 18 cts. 
sale, postage paid by us, for $3. 

Butter Knife. Given for one new name. This is the most elegantly engraved Butter Knife we have over found for our subecrib- 
ers. Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Princess. 
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Six Silver-Plated Medium Knives. Given for three new names. ilver Fruit Knife, Given for one new name. 


This Has a solid silver blade and 
® handsomely chased handle. It 
is a very useful as well us attractive 








Premium, Given for one new 

The bleges are steel, heavily silver-plated. The handles can be furnished name. Postage and pack- 
with sitter the plain or frosted allver plate. These knives are the best make. ing, 6 cts. 

‘We give six for only three new names. Postage and packing, 32 cts. We offer it for sale, including the 





Wa offer the six for sale, the.postage-pald by us, for $250 payment of postage by ux, for $1. 


man 


forse gayeome a glance of inte'ligence, 


Each piece given separately, « 
Tea Pot. Given for nin 
Coffeo Pot. Given fore 
Water Pot. Given for. 
Slop Bowl. Given for f 
Cream Pitcher. Giver 
Sugar Bowl. Given fo 


The Butter Dish, Spoon Hold 
set, but not shown in cut, have 


Butter Dish. Given for 
Spoon Holder. Given | 
Syrup Pitcher. Given 


| Silver Mug, No. 3. Giv 
We have used many Mugs fe 

| inet and ‘now offer a 
and much heavier one for thre 
is 





elegantly finished, very s 
and has a broad, flanging b 
| keep it from being easily overt 
| It is triple plate on heavy | 
It is beautifully engraved, and 
it is lined with gold, We gis 
Mug for three new names. ] 
| age and packing, 18 ets. 

We offer it for sale, ineludii 
payment of postage by us, for 


| Two Silver-Plated Knit 








Two Nickel Silver Silv 


| lined, hinged case Giy 


Among all our splendid offer 
of Premiums for obtaining new 
names, this is the greatest, 
Only a combination of fuvora- 
cumstances enables us te 
‘These Rings are heavily 











silver-plated on pure nickel 
silver They are nearly as 
| light as solid silver, and have 





the ring of the pure metal. 
They are handsomely chased. 
Until now we could have only 
given one of these Rings for 
one new nafhe. Now wegivet 
ing, 15 cts. 

We offer them for: le, inele 
| Two Rings in une M 
Postage and pacxing, ‘ 








| Knife, Fork, Spoon, an 

There are sil- 

| ver-plated, well 

| made, and very 

| pretty, with all 

metal handles to 

knife and fork. 

| Just the thing 

for a little boy 

orgirl, The ring 

is handsomely engraved. Th 

child. Given for » new DAL 
We offer the set for sale, ine 
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Given for fourteen 


Silver-Plated loe Pitcher. 


new names, 





ey 
This is an clegent ice Pitcher. It is the cheapest and 

best of its kind made, It is standard silver plate, on 

white metal, and most elegantly engraved. The cut does 

not show its beauty. 

It must be sent by express. 
We offer it for sale for $10. 


Silver-Plated Castors.- 





Castor No. 1. Contains three bottles. Beautifully 
ebased. A very handsome piece of table furniture. 
Given for five new names. Price $3 50. 

These must be sent per express. 


Castor No. 2 is designed for dinner table. Elegantly 
chased and finished. Contains four bottles. Given for 
six new names. Price $4. 


Children’s Swing. Given for one new name. 





All children like to swing. It is a delightful sport. 
This invention makes it convenient and safe to swing in 
the vitting-room, parlor, kitchen, and without defacing 
the case of doors. It can be attached to an arbor or 
tree, and can be used The same in the country or city, 
in the summer or winter. It can be put up in a minute 
and more quickly removed. It is durable, safe, neat and 
cheap, The hooks are cast iron, held in place with 
springs, and covered at place of contact with rubber. Two 
ropes, 6 feet long, go with each outfit. Given for one 
new name. It must be sent by express, or will 
be sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1. Sent as indicated above. 








We would call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisements of well-known houses 
which appear on our first, second and last 
three pages. Whenever you write to any of 


these firms, mention the Youth’s Companion | 


Premium List. 


Don’t physic, for it weakens and destroys, but use 
Hop Bitters, that build up, up! (Communicated. 


BIG PAY 22" 











tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Seiektiana be 
‘AYLOR Bros. & 








A GREAT OFFER Je? duane 
ido 998,0 do see, 11 SS Bet told Satara $47 13 





lo 8! 1 Octave SQUARE 
PLANOS $125 do $131, 7 1e3 do $140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cate | 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 


Given for fourteen new names. | 


AND OPRIGH'T | 


THREE MONTHS FREE! ! 


By sending THREE DOLLARS NOW, any one not on 
our list ean get 15 months’ subscription to 


The Best Religious Paper 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 


THE WATCHMAN. 


Eight Pages full of Good Things! 


Strong Editorials, Sunday School Lessons, 
Lively Letters, Latest News, 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, Book Réviews, 
A Spicy Serial Story, Market Reports. 


A Little of Breryshion that is Good for 
avers fens! 


TRY THE WATCHMAN THIS YEAR. 
Another Offer! for Fifty Cents 


we will send the Paper to any one not now on our list 
For Three Months! 


NOW---Subscribe--- NOW | 


SAMPLE COPIES SE) FREE. 
Offers good until January 1, 1880. 


“es DHE WATCHMAN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
T. L. ROGERS, Business ss Manager. 


For Chrisyanas Presents. 











A wonderful treat for children. 
It affords them nent days of 
profitable amusement in a cueing 
out Soldiers, Dolls, & 

IT CONTAINS 
12 Sheets Pink ‘Letter Paper, l0c. 
12 Envelopes, 8 
7 benhotder, se 
1 16 Decaicomante Pictures, lic. 

















50S 

125 Em 

2 Xmas Cards, | 

1 Game Age Cards, lve. ; 

2 Perforated Mottoes, 4c. 

1 Boo! 

40 Silhou 4 

1 Xmas Banner, 5c. 

10 Soldiers, 2c. 

6 Dolls’ Heads, 8 

3 Sheets Colored Paper, 5c. 
1 Birthday Card, Se, 
20 to 50 dergarten Pictures, 10. 


40 Paper Flakes, 
3 Comic Ca 





1s, 6: 





mts, 5c. 


‘Ail of the above 
Postage stamps 
JAY GOULD, 

reet, Boston, Mass. 


‘DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. | 


84 Self-Inking Printing Press 


nh, 
with complete outfit, #5 50. 8 larger sizes, 
» Catalogne sod reduced price list free. 





“packed ina nice Victure Box. 
articies for 42 ets. By mail, 53 ets, 
taken, Catalogue free. 


No. 10 Bromfield 

















OOVER, Philadelph 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
COLGATE’S 1S aml eereRily ce 
4 seared by = paste: 
ul and refined as the 
SH most delicate and re- 
CASHMERE) tree celcats ar te. 
7 The name and trade- 
BOUQUET | marx of Cotcater «& 
CO. on each package 
are a guarantee of su- 
SOAP. perfor and uniform 
__| quality. = 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, the act 
Magazine for Ladies and Families, Latest Paris: Fashions, 
Pattern 
TH 
THE UNIQUE HAIR-CRIMPER. 
Novel, simple, 
light, easily ad- 
justed, and does 
not break the 
hair. Affords a good profit to the trade, and is just what 
the ladies want. 1 pair, 10 cts.; 3 airs, 25 ets, Liberal 
discount to dealers. WELLS MANUFACTU ‘G CO., 
35 Sudbury Street, Boston, ¥ ASS. 
ATTENTION! ATTENTION!! 
J.F.B. LITCHFIELD, Southbridge, Mass. 
buys and se/le rare Ainerican Silver and Copper Coins and 
uneirculated Scrip. Send for card of wants. Correspond- 
ence solicited and fair dealing guaranteed. 
InvaLIp RECEINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 









=| othe 


for 
15 cts. 
od with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern Leaves 
Birds, Mottoes, etc., in Colors! 6 for Bile, post pal 
49 Quotations for XIbums given away with cach, 
Comic Album for 15e., illustrated with 24 Pictures 
87 Embroidery erose-stitel Patterns for 2Be._ New sle- 
signs for worsted w: nevers. Birds, Animals, Borers, 
Roses, Pansy, Dogs, ete. etc. 4 
Dim Quotations, Se. J. FTNGATLS. EUS 


TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS 
&'CO., 37 Park Row, New York, Proprietc 18 
TIFIC AMERICAN. Thirty-four years’ expe 
rience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-Book on Patents 
with full directions and advice, sent free. 


PRINTING PRESS for 75 ce 

































ink roller, 99 cents. Both by mail $1.60 f 
complete Prin : 
font of type, type tr 
gold bronze, and 80 cat 
mail for $3. 
varictics of iAP io conte, Spe 








ufacturer and Dealer, 40 East 14th St.9 of nts. YOUN 
Row York. ” Pe O. Box, 3530. | PRB COS Murray street 
OL YOU can ppreomue ae mete as xy CUES ey uae Une 


Aft some pounds of tea in a| mornipg with a fresh meaning. 
led it with corn, and serving | neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat,’” 


lla 


It'is that ‘In heaven | 


Xmas Wonder-Box. 






245 Broadway, 





Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 


Requires immediate attention, as neglect 
oftentimes results in some incurable Lung 
disease. BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are a simple remedy, and will almost in- 
variably give immediate relief, 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS and dealers 
in in medicines, 


‘Soph geo! 


WORKERS will receive free of expense Sample 
Copies of 8.8. Periodicals, Illustrated Catalogue of 8.8. 
Helps, &c., and will be Informed of New Publications as 
Issued by sending name and address to GEO. H, 


SPRINGER, SPRINGER, Depositary, 4 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 














FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES, 
The Standard of the World, 


Absoluteand certain and unvarying accuracy the necesal- 
ty in weighing apparatus, and this is fotind only in 


Fairbanks’ Standard Scale. 
The Original. The Best. The Cheapest. 


Fairbanks’ Market Scales: Fairbanks’ Patent Fish 

Scales; Fairbanks’ Nickel-Plated Scales; Fair- 

ia Hay Scales; Fairbanks’ Con! Scales; 
Fairbanks’ Platform Scales; Fairbanks’ 

Counter Sexk Cloth Seales, Cotton 
and Wool bering Scales, and 
Weighing Apparatus of every 
description. Also 

The Type Writer, Miles’s Alarm Money 

Drawers, Coffee Mills and Store Trucks. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


83 Milk St., Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York, 








Pinafore Duets. 


Piano and Violin or Flute, 20 beat airs. 50 cts, 


NEW BOSTON MELODEON 


contains 12 best Songa from Pinafore, “Old Folks at 
Home,” “Fleons a Bird,” “Mocking Bird,” “Put Sein 
Little Bed,” “Marching Throngh Georgia,” and 235 
ou er popular songs and glees, harmonized for 4 voices, 
with aecompaniment for Organ oF Piano, $1.50, or $19.56 
er dozen. 

Also for Orchestra, PINAFORE W ALTZES and VIN- 
AFORE QUADRILLEN, each, 9 parts, 50 cents; 5 parts, 
3S conta, Ptanoforte, 20 cents.” Sent, postpaid, 
ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court 8t.. Boston, Ma: 


THE BEST PIANOS. 


Parties deatring to buy the best Pianos will not fail to 
send for the 


HENRY F. MILLER 


CATALOGUE, 


611 Washington 8 SE Boe Boston, Mass. Mass. 


ORGAN GIVEN AWAY 


to the one who secures most sales for our magnificent $70 
Organ during the next three months, Organ rent to every 
ure! examine before they buy. We want them 
introduced in every town in the country. Circulars and 
fall information free. 
MARCHAL & SMITH Piano and Organ Co., 
8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 


HOURS OF $15 


125 mustca CINSTRUCTION FOR 
T the New England Conservatory of Music, the largest 
Music School in the world. Furnishes a Complete 
Musical Education, 75 Eminent Professors. 20,000 stu. 
dents since 1867. Graduates assisted to situations. For 
Le address E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 


NEW 


24 PIECES 
for 3 0 cts. 


COMIC BUSINESS CARDS 


25 ets, per 100 (without name). Chromo Cards that 
lealers sell for 75 cts. per 100 we send pos/paid for 
35cts. Handsome “Moonlight” Cards 50 cts per 100, These 


























In order to introduce our musical 
publications we will send 12 choice 
ongs and 12 charming Instrumental 
pieces by the best composers of 
Tope and America, postpaid, fo 
(or 10 8-ct. stamps): or for 50e of 
each kind, 48 in all, The pieces are 
all handsomely and correctly printed, 
and worth 35¢ each if purchased sep- 
arately at a music store. |... Kieh- 
ardson & Co,, 37 Temple P1., Boston. 


























are retail prices. Package of samples and wholesale price- 
list 25 ets. It will pay amateur printers to send their orders 
Address ADAMS COIN CO,, North Adams, Mass, 


to na. 















» Mass. 


~~ PATE NTS. 


¥. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. (Gr Send for Ciretilar, 


OCT. 30, 1879. 


BOOFS 


— FOR— 


BOYS and CIRLS. 


By W. H. G. Kingston. 


nada; or, Heroes.and ere 


ATale 
Ilustrated.’ 12mo, Cloth. 


In New Gra: 
for Boys. 


In the Easte: 
Furudine, A Tole for 
extra. 


In the Rocky 
Forty-one ttlus 


or, The Regions of the Birds of 
Eon bose. ditustiated. Imo. Cloth, 


Mountains. A Tale of Adventure. 
striations. 12mo. ClOth, extra. $1.50. 


In the Wilds of Africa. A Tale for Boys. Iluz 
12mo. Cloth, extra. $2. 


My First Voy: 


e to Southern Seas. Fifty-two 
illustrations. 


inv. Cloth, extra. $2. 


Old Jack. A Bea Tale for Boys. 12mo. Cloth, extra, 


a. 


Saved from the Sea; or, The Loss of the “Vi 
and the Adventures of her Crew in the Great 
12mo. Cloth, extra. $2. 


South-Sea Whalers (The). A Story of the Loss of 
the “Champion,” and the Adventnies of her Crew. 
Illustrated, $2. 





12mo. Cloth, extra. 


Twice Lost. A Story of of Shipwreck and Adventare in 


the Wilds of Anstra’ With thirty-six engravings. 
12mo. Cloth, extra. $2. 
Voyage Forty-two illastra- 


Round the world, 


ions, 12mo, Cloth, extra. 


‘Wanderers (The); or, Adventures in the Wilds of 
Trinidad and up the Orinoco, Thirty full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, extra. $2. 





of War and Wild Life in 


Young Lianero; A Sto 
. ‘liustrations. J2wo. Cloth, 


Venezuela. Forty-two 1] 
extra, §2. 


Young Rajah (The); A Story of Indian Life and 
Adventure, Forty illustrations, 12mo. Cloth, extra, 
s. 





Post Haste. A Famous Story for Boys. By BM. 
GALLANTTRE, l2mo. Cloth, extra.” Illustrated. 


Recent Polar Voyages. A Record of Adventure 
‘and Discovery from the Search for Frank the 
Voynge of the “Alert” and the Discovery, 
With sixty-two full-page Iljurtrations, nal x Map of 
the Polar Regions. Ido. Cloth, extra. $2.50, 








Great Shee ees A Record of Perils and Disasters 
from 1544 to 1877, Il. 12mo. Cloth, extra. 


“Amazon” Series rae pAvole: I6mo. Cloth, extra 
lilustrated. Per set, $3.20. 


In THE Far East. 
Tue Ecrurates axb THE TiGRIS. 
ae Stony oF Ipa Preivvee, and Her Travels in Many 
nds. 


Tug RIVER AMAZON AND ITS WONDERS. 


Library of Travel and Adventure. 6 vols. lémo. 
Cloth, extra. Nlustrated, Per set, $4.80 


AFAR IN TH: Fort ST. 
Dr. Kang, THE Arctic HERO. By M. Jones. 


Pictures OF TRAVEL IN FaR-Orr Lanps— Central 
America. 


Pictures OF TRAVEL IN FAR ~- OFF Lamps — Sonth 
America. 


Rovuxp THE Wort. By Ida Pfeiffer. 


Tux Home Ami THE Sxow; or, Warm Hearts in Cold 
Regions. By Charles Ede, R. N. 


The Stor, 
cents. 


of the Life and Travels of Baron 
umboldt. Lliustiated. 12mo. Cloth. © 


The Story of Sir David Wilkie. His Life and 
Works, Ilustrated, I2mo. Cloth, 80 cents. 





Ada and Gerty; or, Hand in Hand Heavenward. By 
poutsa M. 12mo, Cloth, extra. Bevelled. 





Nelly’s Teachers, and what they Learned. 
Story for the Young. By KaTK ‘Thouke. 12mo. at 
extra. $1.50. 


‘Women Worth Emulating, 
tne to “Men Worth Imitating.” 
Mustrated, $1. 


Young Rebels (The). 
12mo. Cloth, Illustrated. 


aa 2Cony panton Vole 
“Joth, extra. 





A. Book for Boys and Girls, 


‘Within-Doors: A Book of Gamer and Pastimes for 
the Drawing-Room, with a Chapter on Feathered 
Pets, By ALFRED ELLiort. Ilnstrated, 12mo. Cloth, 
extra. $1.50. 


Le qnle : or, Light Out of Darkness, and Within Iron 





Walla, A Tale of the Slege of Pavia, Twin Stories 
the Franco-German War. By ANNrg Lucas. 120. 
Cloth, extra. $2. 


Also an immense assortment of Children’s Books from 
10 cents and upwards. 


Any of the above sent FREE on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 








Cc Xmas Wonder-Box. 





Sole General A 
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For the Conipanion. 
LOST AND FOUND. 

“Some years go,” said the lady who told me 
the story, ‘‘my husband became almost an invalid 
from over-work. His physician advised him to 
give upall business, and takea tour on horseback 
through some of the Southern States. 

“We were,not long in deciding that this was 
the best thing todo. With some 
of the money that he had nearly 
ruined his health to make, John 
purchased two saddle-horses, for, 
of course, I was to go with him. 

“I did not know how to ride 
in those days, but if it had been 
necessary for my John to be- 
stride a bare-backed steed from 
Arabia, I should have mounted 
another and followed him. 

“However, no such necessity 
existed. Our horses were beau- 
tiful docile creatures, having 
both spirit and endurance. 

“It was not long before I 
learned to ride as well asa wild” 
Indian girl, As for John, the 
pure air, the noble exercise, the 
free life, proved to be just what 
he needed. He grew brown and 
vigorous, and ate great hearty 
meals of beef and bread instead 
of invalid messes, and we were 
never happier than when jour- 
neying together through the 
wild green woods. 

“We had with us a negro who 
drove a wagon containing our 
tent, John’s shooting things,— 
for he was fond of hunting,-— 
some canned provisions, and a 
few favorite books. Often, how- 
ever, we acted independently of 
the wagon, and would ride across 
the country, trusting to the hor. 
pitality of the simple natives, 
whose homes we found in odd 
little mountain nooks, and who 
had perhaps never been ten miles 
beyond them. 

“One afternoon, we were rid- 
ing through the beautiful moun- 
tainous region of Northern Geor- 
gia. It was an afternoon of a 
somewhat threatening beauty, 
for although the sun shone, and its rays fell 
like spilled wine through green leavex to the 
mossy earth, yet clouds, gathering and floating 
towarda each other. were already darkening the 
sky. 

“The wagon was rumbling on at a little dis- 





tance behind us; but with the prospect of a storm | 
that might blow our tent over, we wished to pass | 


the night under a roof, if possible. 

“-fhere, Alice.’ cried my husband, ‘is that 
sinoke”” 

“He pointed in the direction of a little blue 
curl winding above the tree-tops, so faint and 
high that we could hardly tell whether it was a 
waving cloudornot. We spurred our horses, and 
after a little, the curl grew thicker and bluer, and 
we knew that some friendly chimney was send- 
ing it forth like a breath of welcome, 

“Before long, we came in sight of a small 
brown house, that seemed to have been built in 
accordance with the fairy’s advice to the good lit- 
tle girl who tried to catch water ina sieve. You 
remember the line, — 

‘Daub it with mud, and pitch it with clay.’ 

“It was inade—this queer mountain cabin—of 
great logs of wood, cemented with mud, and the 
chimney was an odd affair of mud and clay stuck 
on the ontside, and looking half-ready to tumble 
down. A wide yard, filled with hollyhocks, sun- 
flowers and rose-bushes, surrounded the house. 

“But in spite of the flowers, and the smoke curl- 
ing from the chimney, there was a look of dexo- 
lation about the place. The gate was unlatched, 
and it swung drearily toand fro in the fitful wind. 
Yes, and the front door was open, too, and the 
hall between the two rooms which comprised the 
whole of the honse showed no signs of life. 

“Nevertheless, we rode boldly through the 
gate, up to the door. 


‘Hallo! cried John, after the cheerful fashion | 


of the country. 
“A man appeared, —a staring, tired - looking 
man 


“ ‘Any accommodations for strangers?’ said my 
husband. 

‘Light!’ was the brief reply. 

“At this moment, a woman ran to the door. 

“She was tall and lean, and of a sickly yellow 
complexion. Her uncombed hair was knotted 
tightly at the back of her head, like the little 
classical twist one sees in the marble locks of an- 





LOST AND FOUND. 


tique statues. But the most extraordinary thing 
about her was the expression of despair on her 
features. 

“As she saw us, an eager look of hope flashed 
into her face, suddenly as the lightning crosses 
the darkened sky. ‘Have you found him? she 
cried, 

*‘My husband was a practical man. He chose 
to believe that this pour woman wag a little de- 
mented, as the French say. 

*‘-We haven’t found anything,’ said he, polite- 
ly, ‘except the chance of a storm, and we should be 
very glad to xtay all night, if you’ve no objec- 
tion.” 

“Without a word, she turned and went back 
into the house. John turned to the man. 

“Light,” said he again. 

“So we ‘'lighted;’ that is to say, we dismount- 
ed from our horses. John and the man took 
them to the rear of the house, while I watked 
into the cabin with a sort of Robinson Crusoe 
feeling, a3 if I were exploring strange wild re- 
gions. é 

“The woman sat in a low chair by the fire- 
place, rocking back and forth. She looked up as 
Lentered, with no more curiosity than if I had 
been a lightning-bug flying in at the window. 

“Thave lost my boy,’ said she, ina dry, dull 
voice. 

“I felt the quick tears spring to my eyes, 
This, then, accounted for the strange treatment 
we had received. Despair had almost crazed the 
poor creature. 





***Your child is dead? said I, as sympatheti- 
cally as I could. 

“Oh, if I only knew that he was dead!’ she 
jeried in atone like a wail. ‘Had J but scen his 
; sweet eyes close, his dear limbs stiffen, then 
might I bear my woe!” 

“I drew near, and laid my hand on hers. Poor 
grief-stricken soul! she shivered as I tonched her. 

‘What do you mean?’ said I. ‘Tell me about 
it,’ 


| “Her eyes rested fora moment on mine, and 
then tears rolled down her haggard cheeks. 

“It was yesterday, ma'am, and jest about an 
hour after sun-up. He was a-playin’ in the yard 
with Bose, the dog. 

“ ‘Twas busy a-gittin’ ont the wash, down t'the 
spring. An’ at noon, when I went to blow the 
dinner-horn, thar Iny Bose outside the yard, and 







a wolf, both dead, under 
a hollyhock, an’ my baby 
ne! 
‘But I blew the horn 
as loud as T could, an’ my 
man came a-runnin’ from 
the field. The two niggers that he had hired 
to plough his crop were with him, None of 
"em stopped for dinner, but off they went 
into the woods to hunt the child. 

“‘T wanted ter go too, but they made me 
stay at home, because, they said, “Suppose 
he strays back, you must be here to mect 
him when he comes.” 

“So here I sat alone in the doorway all that 
day and night. An’ when a twig snapped, my 
heart leaped as though it would burst; an’ when 
an ow! hooted, I ran erying and calling tu the 
gate. And every sound and sight of night said 
to me, ‘He is comin’'—he is comin’ at last.” 

“Bunt day broke, and my man came creepin’ 
back without him; an’ he took some food, and 
went again. Now the sun ix down again, and 
my boy is not found.’ 

“By this time the poor mother’s pitiful story 
had so affected me that I was crying like a child. 
She was what you would call a very common 
woman, [am pretty sure she dipped snuff! Yet 
her grief lent her dignity, and gave eloquence and 
pathos to her rude speech. 

**-What was your boy’s name?’ snid I, at last. 
:It wax a weak thing to say, but for my life, I 
| could think of nothing else. At the question, she 
burst inte a perfect rain of tears. 

“‘Absalom!’ she sobbed. ‘Little Absy, we 
called him. My little child! Just five years old! 
When I came from my home—Spartaville, ma'am, 
in Alabama—to live in these wild woods, I was 
timorous-like, au’ lonesome till my baby came. 
Then my man might go off a-hunting and stay 
days at a time, for I had my little Absy! Ididn’t 
care for the wolves that howled round our cabin, 
for the door was barred, and my baby laughed 
up in my face. 

“By day and night, I thought, an’ planned, an’ 
dreamed, an’ prayed for my child! 
idol—my idol! and now he is gone!” 

“It was heartrending to listen to her. 
a dream to me now as | remember that night,— 
the wind rising and sinking without, the win- 
dows rattling, the Iamp-wick spluttering in ita 
saucer of lard, and the mother growing more and 
; more distracted as she talked of her ‘little Absy’ 
1 —her ‘beantiful boy.’ 


















lin. Tividently the story had been told to John, 
for he gave mea glance of inte'ligence. 


He was my: 


It seems | 


“Tt was a relief when John and the father came | 


“‘Can’t ye git some snpper for the strangers. 
Marshy” asked the hasband. 

““*Marshy’ rose, in a benumbed sort of way, 
and cut some slices from a shonlder of 
| that was suspended from the wall. Her husband 

mended the fire, and she fried the bacon and 

baked some corn-cakes. 
| “had thought myself hungry, but I could not 
swallow my food, with that grief- 
stricken mother's face opposite 
me, and the thought in my mind, 
as in hers, of that poor little 
child wandering forlornly among 
the mountains. But I must con- 
fesy that John and her husband 
made a hearty meal, at which I 
was not a little disgusted. 

“We were all to sieep in the 
same room. There was but one 
bed, and this both these poor 
people, with the instinct of hos- 
pitality that seems inborn in the 
Southern race, insisted we should 
ocenpy. They contented them- 
selves with a ‘pallet,’ or ‘shake- 
down,’ in one corner of the wide 
room, 

“It was a strange wild night. 
Ontside, the elements were at 
war; but at times, a deadly and 
oppressive calm would seem to 
stifle us; and again the winds 
would roar and shrick, and a 
flash of lightning wonld illumin- 
ate the room. 

“Little sleep had any of us, unless it was the 
husband, who was utterly exhausted by his search 
after the lost child. 

‘I tossed. and tumbled on.my bed, seeing with 
my unclosed eyes the tall figure of the distracted 
mother, walking, walking, up and down, clasping 
and kissing—-what do you think?—a child’s worn; 
out shoe! 

“And when a short uneasy slumber came to 
me, in my dreams I saw a tiny lad, faltering with 
hunger and fatigue, or set upon by wild beasts of 
the forest. Ah, fearful night that it was! 

“About midnight, all was still. I was startled 
by a long-drawn mournful cry, that seemed to 
add tenfold to the horrors of the night. Another 
and another followed it, each more deeply mourn- 
ful than the last. 

“What is that?’ I cried, half-springing from 
the bed. 

“t's the cows,’ said Marshy. 

‘Why are they making such a noise?” 

“They want to be milked, reckon. I haven't 
milked ’em since yester-mornin’.’ 

“I stood that distressing moo-0-0, mvo-o-o, just 
as long as I could, and then I stuck my forefinger 
in the side of my dear old snoring John. 

“John, John, can you milk?’ said I. 

“Well, to wake 2 man in the middle of the 
night, to ask such a question as that!’ he began. 

“But, my dear, the poor beasts haven't been 
milked for nearly two days,’ Iinterrupted. ‘Just 
listen to them! Do let us go and milk them, or 
turn them out to their calves, or do something!” 

“Well, lL worked with John until I persuaded 
him to go and inilk those cows. 

“That is something not to be forgotten,—the 
wild night, with clonds driving across the heav- 
ens; the winds blowing a hurricane, or sighing 
faintly; the moon now hidden, now bursting from 
a ragged cloud-bank, and the poor cows, shut up 
in a pen, patient under the unskilful touch of a 
stranger, and grateful, I doubt not. 

“A little later, the storm broke out afresh, and 
raged furiously. As the thunder crackled, and 
the rain fell, the poor mother was aroused to 2 
sort of frenzy. She ran around the room, cry- 
ing, ‘Absy, Absy!’ in tones to pierce your s 

“She waked her husband, calling, ‘Ab 
in the storm! Go and find him! Go, go! 

“But he only turned on his pillow with a groan. 

“At dawn, all was serene again, and John was 
| impatient to be off. Like all men, he wished to 
hurry away from a trouble he could not lighten. 
I tried to approach Absy’s mother with some 
words of comfort, but my voice died in my throat, 

“© my poor, poor soul, God help you!’ was 
all I could say, with tears running down my 
cheeks. But she pushed me from her, returning 
no answer, 

“Earth was very beautiful after the rain. Yet 
Iconldsnot enjoy the freshness of the morning, 
nor the singing of birds, wor the flowers, crimsen 
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and gold, with which the gay South had bedecked 
herself before the bursting of buds in the North. 
My heart was with that mother, and nothing John 
said could rouse me to interest until I heard him 
ery, excitedly,— 

“«See, Allie! I do believe that is a bear's den!" 

“A short distance ahead was a stone, lifted like 
a little roof, and overrun with falling vines. 

“Now John’s exploits with the gun were a 
source of great uneasiness to me. Totell you the 
truth, he was not much of a hunter,—it was the 
only thing he couldn’t do,—but he was fearfully 
fond of trying his skill. I was always afraid of 
some accident. 

“Do you think it is a bear's den?’ said L 
‘Then let us hurry ull we can!” 

“Not a bit of it,’ said my husband, in great 
good humcr. ‘If it is a bear's den, and its owner 
ig at home, I'd like to have a shot at him,’ said 
he, laughing. 

‘Nonsense!’ I cried. ‘The idea of firing ata 
bear in his den! Suppose you were to miss him, 
he would come out and eat you!” 

"You little goose! couldn’t I jamp on my 
horse and scoot?’ said John. 

“And do you know, I could not persuade him 
to leave that spot? Of course it was all in fun, 
He jumped off bis horse, aud halloed to Moses— 
our man who drove the wagon—to hurry as fast 
as possible, and have ready his double-burrelled 
shot-gun. 

“He stationed Moses with his horse uear by, 
and parting the bushes and vines, he crawled into 
the mouth of the cave. 

“Then,—as he afterwards confessed,—hearing 
something move, he was startled, and tired his 
gun at some dark object that he saw. 

‘The echoes of his shot went rattling through 
the hills; bat quickly following the report of his 
piece came a little ery, like a child's. 

“Johu left the exve’s entrance, looking pale 
and excited. 

“Did you hear that, Alice?” 

***Yes, oh yes!’ 

“I'm going in.’ 

o, no!’ I cried. ‘It may be a panther!’ 
For I kuew that these wild-cats had voices like 
those of little children in pain. 

‘Panther! It's absurd!’ said John; but not- 
withstanding, his voice waa curiously shaken. 

“He pushed his way in. 

“In a moment, he reappeared, dragging by the 
leg or head, I never knew which, a tiny tow- 
headed boy! 
was wild with fear, 

‘Did you shoot him?’ I cried. 

“John was feeling the child all over, as if he 
had been a cook, kneading a pan of dough,— 
bending his arms and legs, pressing his back and 
chest, running his hands through the tangled yel- 
lowish hair. 

“Then he looked up triumphantly. ‘Did you 
ever know me to shoot anything? he said, with 
a rather sheepish emile. 

“It was the first time that I had ever heard 
him acknowledge his failure as a hunter. 

“Moses looked up with a grin. ‘Mass John's 
bear aint got so much as a scratch on him!’ he 
said. 

“I mentally gave thanks to the good Father 
who, I verily believed, had given His angels 
charge over this little one of His children. 

“The poor child was crying feebly. His cloth- 
ing wns stained and torn. I gave him a cup of 
milk from a flask that had been filled at the cabin, 
and wrapped him in warm shawls. 

“Then, rested and strengthened, the little wan- 

- derer looked up, with a pitiful longing in his eyes. 

“Tl want my mammy,’ he said. 

“Tg your name Absy? and did you run away 
from home?’ I asked. 

“ Yis; de big wolf comed, and I runned fast 
out o’ de gate. Den I couldn't fin’ de way back. 
An’ I walked, an’ walked,—more’n ten thousan’ 
miles,—an’ was so hungry, an’ cried a whole river 
full. An’ las’ night I finded dis little honse, an’ 
crawled in it to sleep; an’ den I heard a awful, 
awful noise,—an’ I waked up,—an’ I waut my 
mammy!’ 

**©You shall have her soon, you poor little dear. 
We will take you to her as fast as the horses will 
carry us.” 

“Joyfully rode we through the singing forest. 
John held the little one pressed against his heart. 
A tender heart it was, though I mast confess he 
said to me, with a roguish twinkle in his eyes,— 

‘Isn't he beautiful, Allie?” 

“He was, in truth, a very homely, freckle-faced 
little fellow, after all that his mother had said of 
his beauty! But I respected her misery and her 
love, and would not laugh, and moreover, I re- 
proved John with one of my severest looks. 

“Ag we neared the house, John said,— 

“‘Ride faster, Allie, darling, that you may pre- 
pare the mother for this sudden joy.’ 

“Ou I rode; and hitching my horse at the gate, 
entered the yard. 

“And now what strange, sad sight think ye I 
saw? 

“Unwashed, aneombed, distracted, Absy's 
mother stood in the path, a spade in her hand, 
measuring beneath a rose-tree the length of a 
child’s grave. Upon the ground lay a little scarlet 
dress, blazing in the morning sun; then a pair of 
red and white stockings, and shore actually 
stuffed with straw to make them stand with 

tees pointing noward. For the head she 

















had placed a stone, and covered it with a little 
worn cap. Can you see the picture? 

“She looked up and smiled. It was a silly, pite- 
ous smile, for the poor woman’s anguish had un- 
settled her rengon. 

“Do you see?’ said she. ‘We shall find him 
to-day, and Iain making ready his bed. I have 
just his measure, from the cap to the shoes.’ 

“And she began to strike the spade aimlessly 
into the rain-softened earth. 

“I burst into tears. I could not belp it. 

‘But you must not be so sure of not finding 
him,’ said 1. 

“Oh, we shall tind him,—but drowned in a 
mountain pool, or torn by bears, or beaten to 
earth by the storm,—like that sunflower. It was 
stronger than my Absy,— many a time he has 
leaned against its stalk,—but see how it is crushed! 
No, my baby is dead, and here shall his body lie 
before another sun goes down! My man has 
promised me to find hiin to-day.’ 

‘His little body is more likely to be in your 
arms,’ said I, cheerfully. ‘In fact, John and I 
saw a little chap this morning that we thought 
might be your Absy.’ 

“Thad miscalculated the effect of my words. 
She gave a loud cry, and fell as if she had been 
shot. The cry brought her husband running 
from the house. And at this instant John ap- 
peared with Absy in his arms. 

“I leave you to imagine the scene when the 
mother caine to herself. 

“And how they blessed us! and made us stay 
to dinner. Marshy killed x fat hen for us, and 
compounded » most delicious corn - puddiug, — 
though I would not venture to say that no tears 
had fallen into it during the mixing. 

“John kept very quict about shooting into the 
cave; and ax Absy did not know what waked 
him, there was no danger of the parents ever 
finding out this last peril that he had escaped. 

“Bat as we rode away, John said to me, with 
another twinkle in his eve,— 

“-You remember what Warner said in the little 
book we liked so much—“My Summer in a Gar- 
den’’—about toads?’ 

““"T have forgotten.’ 

“« ‘He advises that you set the toads to watch- 
ing and eating the striped bugs that are destroy- 
ing yourcacumber hills, ‘The only trouble,” he 
says, ‘is that you must know your toad. If you 
know your toad, it is all right.”’’ 

“Well, John, where's the point?’ 

“Well, Allie, my darling, the next time I fire 
into a bear's den, I menn to be very sure to know 
my toad.’’’ SHERWOOD BONNER, 
Or 

For the Companion. 
TIRED OF HOME. 

“Bob! can't you come down and help me” 

The boy laid aside his book reluctantly. 

“There’s always something to do,”’ he mut- 
tered. “I wish I was a man, and could go and 
see the world; I'm tired of this life.” 

And yet his life was not one of real hardship, 
by any means. Mrs, Douglas, Bob's mother. 
had been # widow for several years, and though 
she disguised her real nature under an assumed 
roughness, for the sake of what she considered 
policy, yet she was very proud of her oldest boy, 
and sometimes indulged in the fondest hopes of 
his future. 

“Bob will biy me a farm some day,”’ she said 
to herself, her greatest ambition being to own a 
large farm. 

She was paying fur the bit of land on which 
they now lived,—scarcely an acre, but so admir- 
ably cultivated and cared for that it produced an 
annual income. 

Indeed, Bob’s mother always had silver in the 
old stocking in the blue chest up stairs; a verita- 
ble sailor’s chest, that had been the property of 
“one-legged Douglas,’’ an old sailor, and the 
brother of Mra. Douglas. 

“Don't tell the lad such stories,’’ his sister 
would often say, as the old man, either by the 
chimney-corner or on the rough settle, spun long 
yarns of impossible adventures to the eager, list- 
ening boy,— and he did this up to the very day 
before he died. 

This kind of cultnre and the books Bob had 
read, determined the bent of the boy’s character. 
He was constantly thinking and dreaming of 
things far away, while his hands and feet reluc- 
tantly accomplished the nearer work which he 
dreaded and hated. 

Mrs. Donglas boasted that she had not an idle 
bone in her body. And she had not, Work to 
come was anticipated trinmph with her. To rise 
long before the sun, and get most of her day’s 
tasks accomplished before anybody was stirring, 
was the chief joy of her life. 

Large, strong, conscious of health only as she 
boasted of never having seen a sick day in her 
life, she was just the woman to bring up sturdy 
children and launch them into the world, fally 
capable of taking their part in its tasks and con- 
quering its rewards, 

Rob crept down stairs. 

“Susan's took the milk over to Mrs, Stani- 
ford’s, and I’ve got to make some cheese for the 
Binleys,"’ sald his mother. ‘You must wash the 
dishes.” 

Bob made upa face at himself, knowing that 
her ‘‘must’’ was imperative, and set ahout the 
task in anything but a happy mood. 

“Tin tired of it all.” he thonght, day after day. 
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till the sight of his mother’s black brows—she 
had a trick of frowning—and the sight of his 
tasks came to be a horror to him. 

“There's no use—I might as well give up now 
as any time,’’ he said at last. “I wouldn’t dare 
tell mother that I don’t want to bea farmer,—she 
hates the very mention of the sea,—so the only 
way to do is to run for it. 

“I don’t think she will care,’’ he further solilo- 
quized. ‘‘She’s spunk enough, and strength 
enough, and she can get somebody in the village 
to help her on the farm.” 

But how to go? 

He had no money, and but few clothes, The 
latter fact he cared very little for; but the money 
—he sut and brooded over that deficiency, till at 
last, even in the darkest night, he could see that 
old blue-yarn stocking up stairs, which he well 
knew contained nearly fifty dollars. 

“I wouldn’t take it all,’’ he said to himself, 
when he had familiarized his thoughts with the 
possible theft. ‘‘I would take twenty-five dol- 
lars, and it wouldn’t be robbery, because I’m 
sure to make my fortune, and give it back, with 
ever so much more.” 

So one night the pale moon saw him steal up 
to the old blue chest when his mother and all the 
rest were asleep,—it was his birthday, too, and 
his mother had given him a pretty linen hand- 
kerehief, with his initials worked in the corner, 
—and take, shaking with terror and cold, twenty- 
tive dollars in silver and bills. 

And then he seemed to skulk from the house, 4 
little bundle in one hand, and make for the near- 
est seaport. 

Of course he found a vessel ready to sail and a 
captain willing to take him, All boy 
stories, and not long after he was mi: 
home, he was out on the deep blue ocean, as sick 
x cabin-boy as ever the wild waves bore out to 
sea, 

The life was not all his fancy had painted it. 
‘The captain and first mate proved tyrannical. In- 
deed, the latter, for some unexplained reason, 
seemed to hate him, and to take special pains to 
torment hin, 

It wax 2 villanous crew, also, the men of the 
Tally-Ho,—two Germans, a Portuguese, three or 
four Italinus, and several Englishmen of tho 
vilest description. It sickened him to hear their 
oaths and their foul talk; for Bob had been care- 
fully trained, and was as guileless of evil as either 
of his sisters, thanks to the backwoods. 

One day the captain seemed unusually moody, 
and drank a great deal. Bob kept as much in 
the background as possible, for he knew from 
experience the effects of that terrible black bottle 
upon the captain's temper. 

‘There was « storm in prospect, too, and the 
tossing of the waves made the puor boy deathly 
sick. He had no consolation, except to get by 
himself, when it was possible, and think of his 
mother. Oh, that strong face with its black 
brows! What would he not have given to see it 
but fora moment? Oh, that little cottage, whose 
bedroom ceiling was so low that he could not 
stand upright when he went to his little chest of 
drawers! Oh, to hear the rain on the roof, to dig 
potatoes, to wash dishes, to do anything, if only 
he were at home—if only his feet could again 
touch the dry land! 

From this reverie he was called by the captain. 
The tears were running down his cheeks, but he 
did not know it, and at sight of him the captain 
swore. Something that the boy said angered 
him, and snatching up an iron piu that was near, 
he drove at poor Bob, cutting his face from the 
forehead to the chin, so that In a moment he was 
blinded by the blood. 

“Take him forward,’’ said the brutal man, as 
the mate came up; “‘if ever he speaks back to me 
again, I'll finish him.” 

Alas for Bob’s romance! Alas for his trust in 
himself and in others! He was put ina bunk in 
the forecastle, and rudely cared for by some one 
who professed to be ‘‘a bit of a doctor.”” 

For days the boy endured: torments, feverish, 
suffering intolerable pain, and was unnble to see 
or endure the light. And all this time he was 
surrounded by the vilest of the vile, forced to 
hear their horrible Innguage, and at last to be- 
come a recipient of a secret shared among them. 

“Oh, don’t fear the little chap there,’’ said one 
of the sailors; “he'll not be about till it’s all 
over, and then we can put him where no tales are 
told.” 

Bob listened, tremblingly, too faint to make 
any sign that he heard. The plan under discns- 
sion was to kill the captain and first mate, and 
take possession of the ship. The men seemed 
well agreed among themselves, and talked of 
their brutal work with evident relish. 

Never did they leave Bob alone, but he lis- 
tened with bated breath for some signs of an out- 
break. Oh, if he could only warn the captain, 
cruel as he had been to him! 

When would it happen? In the dead of night? 
How would it happen? These questions chased 
each other wildly through Bob’s throbbing brain, 
as he lay there helpless. 

At last it wax premature. There wasa horrible 
sound on deck—scuffling, and the moving of 
heavy articles, a pistol shot, then another, all 
mingled with fierce cries and miserable groans. 

The time seemed an age to poor Bob, who lav 
in his bunk shaking with fear, still biind and 
an ffering 
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Presently the men came down by twos and 
threes. He gathered that some of them were 
wounded, and that several of their comrades had 
been killed, but that they had succeeded in their 
revolt, having thrown the captain overboard and 
shot the first mate. 

“‘And now what's going to be done with this 
brat here?’ queried Black Bill, a man with 
neither heart nor conscience. ‘(I move we send 
him to keep company with the fishes. He’s in 
our way.” 

“No, no; let the boy live,” said a German. 
“We'll make him one of us. He's a bright little 
fellow, and just old enough to train.”’ 

“I don’t want him,” said Black Bill, with an 
oath, ‘and I won't have him. You had your 
way about the cap’n, and I'll have my way about 
this chap. If you don’t let me put him over- 
board, I'll brain him and yon too.” 

Bob heard no more; the terror of the situation 
took away both reason and strevgth. He was 
conscious for one brief second that a strong 
hand had gripped him, and then he knew noth- 
ing. 

When he recovered from his swoon, he looked 
languidly about him. Oh joy! he could at least 
see once more. Who had taken the bandages 
from his forehead? Hark! that voice—that—— 

“What in the world are you doing down here, 
with my money in your hands?” 

He looked up—there was his mother. He 
looked down—there was the blue stocking, and 
the chest open beside him. 

“You must ‘a’ got here in your sleep, for here I 
found you a-moanin’ and a-groanin’!"’ 

“O mother! O mother! I’m not in the ship! 
They haven't killed me! O mother! I'll never 
run away again,’ he sobbed, hiding his face in 
her bosom. 

“Well, well. sonny, I guess you haven't run 
away; we'll make it all right. You've been 
having bad dreains, giut you?” 

“Yes, mother,” he sobbed; “I dreamed 1 was 
tired of home. But oh, | never shall be! never, 
never again!” 


And he never was. Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 


—+or- -- - 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST DIAMOND. 

“That pesky crow!" ejaculated the Widow Forbes 
with irritated emphasis. 

The big Brahma rooster, whose ear-splitting salu- 
tation had awakened Mrs. Forbes from a pleasant 
drowse over her knitting, as she sat under the shady 
porch, took the remark as strictly personal, and 
stalked majestically round the corner. 

But Trotty Forbes, in the little kitchen, with marks 
of surreptitiously obtained gingerbread about her 
mouth, knew that the exclamation point was directed 
at Jim, the tame crow, who wasa thorn in the Widow 
Forbes’ life. 

“Jim's in mischief again,” observed Trotty placid 
ly, as sho framed herself in the wide-open door lead 
ing into the garden, and looked ont. 

It was true. Jim was holding Mrs. Forbes’ best 
spectacles in his strong beak, directly over the mouth 
of the well. Perhaps, having leard that Truth lies 
at the bottom of » well, he had called the glasses to 
his aid, that he might better see through this seem- 
ing paradox. 

“That'll make four vallyble things he's throw'd 
into that ‘air well,” asserted the Widow Forbes in a 
melancholy tone. For, being one of those unfortu- 
nate people who are perpetually borrowing trouble, 
she regarded the probable loss of her spectacles as a 
foregone conclusion. 

“He won't throw ‘em in, mother,” said Trotty 
serenely, and then she called aloud,— 

“Jim Crow, come here this instant moment 

Jim gave a guilty start, but meekly obeyed, and 
with an affectation of suddenly recal ling a long-for 
gotten step, hastily laid his trophies at Trotty’s feet 
and began a solemn but unmistakable dance up and 
down the gravel walk. 

Then he strutted back, puffed out his glossy breast, 
and with his head very much on one side, seemed to 
wink facetiously at Trotty and her mother. 

“Land of compassion!’ exclaimed Mrs. Forbes, 
with sometbing like animation. ‘he is just the know- 
ingest creetur! “If he could on’y speak an’ tell us 
what he did with the dimun’,” she added, suddenly 
relapsing into a epecies of melancholy which had 
become habitual since the death of her husband and 
brother. 

“Never mind, nammy,” answered Trotty, sooth- 
ingly; “maybe it's all for thé best.” 

“Mebbe it is,” was her mother's desponding answer 
as she re-entered the door; “but that won't pervide 
for payin’ up the morgige on the homestead.” 





“It may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
But yet in His own way, the Lord will provide.” 

The words of the hymn, sung in Trotty's childish 
voice, drifted in through the open window, bringing 
with it » shadowy sense of comfort to the mournfu 
mind of the Widow Forbes, Bat Jiw Crow, with s 
noise in his throat not unlike a hoarsely incredulous 
laugh, hopped swiftly away in pursuit of Betsy Prig, 
the cat, with whom he was on speaking terms, and 
Trotty was left to her own resources. 

It was one of those drowsy and delightful June af 
ternoons, when a person feels a languid inclination 
todo nothing with all the inactivity which such a day 
suggests. And so, sauntering to the stone well-curb. 
Trotty seated herself thereon, where resting ber 
dimpled chin in the palms of her hands, she indulged 
in a day-dream. 

The one bright object around which her fancies 
arranged themselves was her Uncle Edward's lost 
diamond, about which I shall presently tell you, 
And with a certain simple faith which seemed to be 
part of her childish nature, she clung to the iden that 
xome day her Heavenly Father would help her find 
it, and thus manifest His care over the widowed and 
fatherlesa, 
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When Trotty was but a tiny girl, her father had 
died, and shortly afterward, her mother’s brother 
had returned from the African diamond fields in the 
last stages of consumption. A day or two before he 
died, he showed his astonished sister, who was his 
only living relative, a large diamond of great purity 
and lustre. 

“All my earnings for the last six years, alinost five 
thousand dollars, I put into this stone, Mary Anne," 
he said, feebly; “‘and when I’m gone, it shall be yours 
and Trotty’s.” 

“And while Brother Ed'ard was a-showin’ it to 
ine,” Mrs. Forbes would tearfully reiterate to any 
sympathizing listener, “that crow sot watchin’ of us, 
atop of Grampa Amey’ clock, where he roosted half 
his time spite of all 1 could do, an’ I always shall be- 
lieve that Ed'ard, dozing off, let the diman’ fall on 
the counterpin, an’ seein’ my back tarned, Jim Crow 
grabbed it up an’ flowed out o' the window. 

“Ed’ard died the next evenin’,” Mrs. Forbes would 
continue in a lower tone, “‘an' it giv’ me a dretful 
turn when I happened to look up, for the ol’ clock 
had stopped the very moment Ed’ard’s breath did, an’ 
that crow was a-settin’ there jest like a evil sperit.” 

All after-search had proved unavailing, though 
every conceivable nook and corner were ransacked, 
and Mrs. Forbes had long since given up even the 
faintest hopes of recovering the diamond. 

Now Trotty herself, as I have said, not only be- 
lieved that it would some day be found, but also that 
it was somewhere in or about the old well, where 
Jim Crow had more than once dropped certain pur- 
loined articles. 

On the afternoon of my story, she drew near and 
peered vaguely into the depths of the old well, ax 
though half-expecting to see the lost gem gleaming 
up through the clear cool water. 

But only a pleasant little face smiled back at her, 
asithad done many times before, while presently, 
through her watery likeness, the pure white sand, 
gently agitated by a boiling spring beneath, became 
visible. 

On the bottom lay a shell, a knife-blade, and a key; 
at all of which a shiny but cheerfal-looking green 
frog was staring with remarkable intentness. 

The frog was an old acquaintance. Indeed, he had 
lived there, so it was said, long before Trotty was 
born. And suddenly she bethought herself that if 
Jim Crow had thrown the diamond into the well, it 
might be that the shiny frog had swallowed it, think- 
ing it was good to eat. 

“P'raps [ could catch him,” thought Trotty, rather 
doubtfally, for even in that event, she could hardly 
see how she should find out what she wanted to. 

“Perhaps mother might give him a-a-’metic,” she 
added, « little hesitatingly, as certain anpleasant 
memories connected with the green-apple season 
came to her mind. 

But the fishing-tackle, improvised from a spool of 
thread and a bent pin, failed to lure froggie to the 
surface—rather to Trotty’s relief if the truth be told. 
She did succeed, however, in hooking the key, which 
she pretended was a trout, and landed with much 
show of skill. 

“Why-y-y,” said Trotty, “it’s Granther Ames’ clock- 
case key.” And with the possession of it, came the 
burning desire to put it to the same use which 
brought about the trouble in the Blue Beard family. 

“The dimun’ might be in the clock,” said Trotty 
excusingly to herself, as she stole softly up the back 
stairs, “and hunting for that isn’t ‘rammaging’;” for 
“rummaging” was in the Widow Forbes's eyes one of 
the cardinal sins, and strictly prohibited under a 
threatened penalty. 

But if Trotty had not known she was disobeying, 
she would not have felt afraid to return the gaze of 
the old clock, on whose pale face she felt, withont 
looking, was a disapproving frown. Yet all the 
same, she persisted in her pnrpose, and was rewarded 
by finding that the contents of the clock-case were 
principally cobwebs, dust and pendulum 

Alas! as she was about to close the door, Mrs. 
Forbes was heard ascending the stairs. Without 
stopping to think, and only anxious to escape her 
mother’s reproof, Trotty slipped into the clock-case, 
as the most convenient shelter, and pulled the door 
to. 

“J must a’ been mistaken,” she heard the Widow 
Forbes say alond, “though I was sure I heard Trotty 
or some one n-ransacking round up here. 

“Poor Ed'ard!” she said, with a deep-drawn sigh. 
“Not so poor neither, for he’s rich beyond all com- 
“pare, now.” 

Tender-henrted Trotty was on the point of bursting 
from her hiding-place to comfort her mother after 
her childish fashion, who she knew, from certain un- 
mistakable sounds, was indulging in the luxury of 
tears, when all at once she remembered Dr. Saltz's 
warning as to the danger of any sudden shock; for 
Mrs. Forbes had a tendency to heart-disease, which 
sometimes made her very ill. 

So Trotty stood breathless, still hoping, oh how 
earnestly, that her mother would go. 

Suddenly the widow checked her sobs. “Dear 
me!” she said, in a surprised tone, “how on earth 
came that key"— the reat was lost in the snap of 
the bolt, and withdrawal of the key itself from the 
lock. 

Poor Trotty! Before she could command her be- 
wildered thoughts, Mrs. Forbes was out of the room, 
and half-way down stairs. 

Vainly Trotty pounded and kicked and cried, for- 
getfnl, in her own terrible fear of perishing like 
Ginevra in the oaken chest, of the danger in frighten- 
ing her mother. 

‘There was air anda dim ray of light from a place 
in the top, but she had to stand bolt upright, and 
could not even raise her hands to brash away the 
ugly things—spiders, perhaps—which she felt drop on 
her head. 

A sudden calm succeeded a severe crying-apell. 
For all at once, the verse she had learned the Sunday 
before came to her mind:— 

“Call upon ine tn the day of thy trouble: 
I will deliver thee; and thou shalt glorify me.” 

Now Trotty, unlike some older people with whom 
Tam acquainted, had not outgrown her simple belief 
that the good Lord meant just what He said, when 
He promised help. 

“0 Lord,” said Trotty, rnising her eyes in the half- 
darkness, “I’m in atnful trouble, and IT made it all my 











own self, by not minding mother. Forgive me, and 
d'liver me for Jesus’ sake, amen.” 

And as God doesn’t measure prayer by length or 
breadth, but rather by depth, I have no doubt He 
listened with a loving smile. And so confident was 
Trotty as to the result, that when, after two weary 
hours of patient waiting, she heard the fluttering 
and scrambling which invariably characterized Jim 
Crow's up-stair getting, she knew him to be a sure 
forerunner of her delivery. 

“Jim! Jim!" called Trotty, delightedly. 

“Haw,” answered Jim Crow, in evident perplexity, 
as who should say, “Yes; but where are you?” 

Followed then her mother’s voice in the kitchen, 
calling upon "Mandy to run up stairs—quick—and 
shoo that aggravatin’ crow out of the spare room. 

And when once 'Mandy had recovered from her 
fright at poor Trotty's beseeching voice proceeding 
from the clock-case, she lost no time in obtaining the 
key and releasing the little prisoner. 

“But what on airth’—gasped the Widow Forbes, 
as Trotty sobbed out her fear, sorrow and joy in the 
motherly arms—“what on airth""— 

Well she might exclaim. For among the cob- 
webbed masses of Trotty’s hair, among the dust and 
deal flies plentifully powdered thereon, was— 

The Lost Diamond. 

It is probable, that after Jim Crow’s unparalleled 
theft, some possible awakening of a quickened con- 
science prompted him to bring it back to the room. 
And either purposely or accidentally, he had dropped 
it through a crack in the top of the clock-case, even 
while Edward lay dying, where, lodging among the 
works, it stopped their movements. 

There it had lain through all these years, until, dis- 
lodged by Trotty’s attempts at escape, her uncon- 
scious pate was crowned by its discovery. 

Squire Allen took it to New York, where it was 
sold for a handsome sum; the mortgage was paid up, 
and the cloud lifted from the Widow Forbes's life. 

When I called there, not long since, I mentioned 
to the widow that the story was worthy of being put 
in print. 

“But will any one believe it?" 
timidly. 

“Haw,” answered Jim Crow, and I was speechless. 

FRANK H. ConvERSE. 


asked Trotty, 


———++or —- — 
THE OLD HOME. 


O little honss lost in the heart of the lindens, 
What would I not give to behold you once more! 
‘To inhale once again the aweet breath of your roses, 
And the starry clematis that climbed round your door— 


To xee the neat windows thrown wide to the sunshine; 
‘The porch where we sat at the close of the day, 

Where the weary foot traveller was welcome to rest him, 
‘And the beggar was never sent empty away; 


The wainacoted walls, and the low-raftered ceilings; 
To hear the loud tick of the clock on the sta! 
And to kiss the denr face bending over the Bible. 
‘That always was laid by my grandfather's chair! 


O bright little garden beside the plantation, 
Where the tail fleurs-de-lis their blue banners unfurled, 
And the lawn was alive with the thrushes and biackbirds, 
I would you were all I had known of the world! 





My swect pink pea-clusters! My rare honeysuckle! 


¥ prim polyanthuses all of a row! 
Ina garden of dreains 1 still pass and caress you, 
But your beautiful selves are forever laid low— 


For your walle little honse, long ago have been levelled; 
Alien feet your smooth lers, irden, have trod; 

And those whomi I loved are at rest from their labors, 
Reposing in peace on the bosom of God! 


+--+ - 
For the Companion. 


ATTACKED BY CANNIBALS. 


For a number of years past the valley of the Ma- 
deira River and its great tributary, the Beni, has 
been reported to be inhabited by tribes of cannibals. 
The recent narrative of Mr. Cassius C. Maginnis, 
lately returned to this country from Bruzil, indicates 
that the previous accounts of the extraordinary 
flerceness of these tribes falls short of the trnth. 

Mr. Maginnis and his sons went to Brazil in 1866. 
They established near the city of Bahia an extensive 
coffee plantation. But in 1872, having obtained from 
the imperial government n grant, or lease, of syringn 
lands above Borba, on the Madeira, they went thither, 
with a view to embarking in the more lucrative 
business of India-rubber making. 

Indin-rubber, or cnoutchouc,—as most know,—is 
made from the smoked jnice of the syringn tree, 
or, more properly, the siphonia elastica, which grows 
abundantly in the tropical forests of the Amnzons. 

Within the last fifteen years, Brazil has become the 
great rubber-providing country of the world. And 
with the price of rubber from thirty-five to fifty 
cents per pound, its manufacture, when prudently 
conducted, is one of the most profitable industries of 
the world. 

At Para, the party fell in with a Mr. Brady, for- 
merly from the Southern States, now like them- 
selves an exile, and this gentleman joined the expe- 
dition. 

They went up the Amazons and the Madeira as far 
as Borba by steamer; and thence forward in a river 
shallop, called there a cuberta, having for rowers six 
Bolivian Indians from a mission on the Marmose 
River. 

They reached the mouth of the Beni in nineteen 
days from Borba. Here the party Innded and began 
a survey of their grant, taking three of the Indians 
as porters, the other three being sent on with the 
cuberta to the Mission of Eraltacion to procure a 
fresh supply of provisions. 

Contrary to their expectation, they found the 
country back from the river lying in fine broad 
swells, instead of an alluvial plain. On the Ma- 
deira the vegetation—with the exception of the 
syringa trees, which here constituted by estimate one 
third of the larger trees.—was made up of mulatto- 
wood, Brazil-nut and samauina trees—the Iatter 
often six feet in diameter—with occasional palms. 

This region, known to be a haunt of the dreaded 
Araras, had remained until now unoccupied. But 
our party, being spirited fellows and provided with 
breech-loading carbines, made light of an attack 
from half-naked savages, armed with only bows and 
spears. Besides, they had as yet seen nothing of the 
Indians, and had still to learn the stealthy habits 
and bloodthirsty instincts of the fue whose territory 
they had entered, 
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“We camped,” says Mr. Maginnis, ‘about one 
o'clock that afternoon on a small parana, or river, 
which my father jocosely named Brady's Creek, in 
compliment to our fellow-explorer. It was our cus- 
tom to make an early start each day and take the 
afternoon for rest; a habit which the natare of the 
climate makes advisable. . 

“Our camp was not well located in a military point 
of view, being commanded by a high bushy bioff, 
seventy or eighty yards back from the creek. But 
we had little fear of the Araras venturing an attack, 
even If our presence was known to them. S 

“After a cup of tea and a light lunch, the ham- 
mocks were hung to the long drooping fronds of a 
miriti palm; and fatigued by the morning march, 
most of the party fell asleep, leaving McGowan and 
one of our men named Carver with the Moxos to pre- 
pare a more substantial repast of turtle-beef for din- 
ner, which we took later in the day when it had 
grown cooler. 

“But Carver, it appeared, had lost a sheath-knife 
sometime during the day, or else had left it at our 
last night’s camp, about eight miles farther down the 
creek. It wasa knife that he valued highly, and he 
presently set off in search of it, going back on our 
morning's trail. 

“This was in a measure contrary to my father’s 
orders, given at the outset of our explorations; it not 
being deemed safe for one to venture alone very far 
from the party. But Carver said to McGowan that 
he woald be back in two hours,—probably before the 
‘old gent’ would wake. 

“A little before five, McGowan came and told my 
brother Gordon of Carver's absence. He had been 
gone rather over three hours; yet no great anxiety 
was felt, for he was an experienced soldier, and had 
taken his carbine. But on acquainting my father 
with the circumstance, a little later, he was much 
distarbed. 

“Mr. Brady and I now took a fowling-piece and 
climbed to the top of the bluff previously mentioned, 
where we discharged the gun two or three times. 
We thought it possible that Carver had lost his way, 
though our trail could be easily followed along the 
creek. 

“The bluff offered a good prospect of the 
rounding country and the valley below. 

“‘As we stood there, we saw a dense white pillar of 
smoke rise suddenly through the tree-tops, five or 
six miles down the creek. The sight of it gave me a 
sudden foreboding of some disaster. 

« ‘What can be be doing?" Brady exclaimed. 

“We ran down and reported what we had seen,— 
Brady remarking that Carver had probably got lost 
and raised the smoke to attract our attention. 

“¢He'’s a dead man! my father exclaimed, the 
moment I mentioned the smoke. ‘It is raised to in- 
form others that a blow has been struck.’ 

“But Gordon was slow to believe that the Araras 
had attacked Carver. 

“Four of us, well-armed, set off at once to look him 
up; my two brothers, Gdrdon and Rodney, myself 
and McGowan. 

“We proceeded down the creek, walking as rapidly 
as we could, for it now lacked not more than an 
hour of sunset. 

“On getting near where we judged the smoke to 
have been, fifteen or twenty minutes were spent 
searching for the fire or traces of it. Not finding it, 
we went on to the place where we had camped the 
previous night. 

“He was not there. 

“Guns were discharged; but they failed to draw 
any response. The sun had set, and the short tropi- 
cal twilight was merging to dusk in the woods. Re- 
luctantly Gordon gave the order to turn back. 

“We had not gone ‘a hundred rods, when a faint 
glimmer of coals caught my eye. McGowan saw it 
at the same instant; Gordon and Rodney were a 
little behind us. 

“We thought for a moment it was a camp, either 
Carver's, or that of a party of Arards. But no one 
could be discerned about it. 

“On approaching, we saw that this must have been 
the place where the smoke was raised, for there were 
many ends of green boughs which had been pro- 
fusely piled upon the fire. 

“A few yards off, Rodney stumbied on the carcass 
of some bulky animal which proved to be a famandua, 
or great ant-bear. 

“There were trails, leading off to the right, where 
the murici grass was parted and beaten down, as if 
from a man going through it. We each took one of 
these, and followed as best we could in the fast- 
gathering obscurity. 

“Forty or fifty rods up the swamp, theso trails in 
the grass brought us all ont together, on rather 
firmer ground, at the foot of a large wricuri-nut 
tree. 

“About this tree the grass and creepers were torn 
and trodden down, as if a hard struggle had here 
taken place, and a little to one side there was a little 
puddle of something that looked like blood. 


“But it was too dark to determine certainly whether 
it was. We thought, however, that it might be the 
blood of the famandua, which Carver had here shot 
and then dragged to where we found it. And even 
now he might have returned to camp. 

“Going across to the creek, we made the hest of 
our way back. 

“During our absence our party had shifted the 
camp into a sharp bend of the creek, & little above 
and out of bow-shot from the bluff. A willow copse 
screened it on the land side; and the guard was 
posted jnst outside the willows. 

««<Where's Carver?’ was their first question. 

“Then he hasn't come in?’ was all the reply we 
could make. 

“An anxious night was passed. As soon ns it had 
grown light, my father, with Gordon, Brady, myself 
and one of the Moxos, set off again to search for 
Carver. 

“We went at once to the place where the fire had 
been found, and thence out through the swamp to 
the uricuri-nut tree. 

“A glance around now sufficed to confirm our 
worst fears. All about were indications of a terrible 
struggle. Not less than a dozen broken arrowsand 
the -chafts of many «pears lay splintered about the 


sur- 


roots of the tree, Two arrowa still atnck in the | around the lake, Une answering the other. 
, than /half.an(hour darkness had covered us, an 


trunk, 
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“Evidently Carver bad gained this tree and fought 
from behind it. In the grass lay seven or eight 
empty metallic cartridge-shells, a8 he had dropped 
them in reloading. 

“The dark little puddle was indeed blood. Here 
he had evidently fallen, pierced with arrows, 

“Yet the blood upon the grass and beaten-down 
lianas, in various directions for twenty or thirty 
yards from the spot,findicated that he had repeatedly 
regained his feet and fought with the furious energy 
of despair. 

“Carver was not a man to yield his life while 
strength lasted to strike. The mucky soil was plenti- 
fully tracked with bare feet, and out across the low 
ground to the right, a furrow through the weeds and 
grass showed where his assailants had dragged off his 
mangled body. 

“With faces set and shurtened breath we followed 
this but too plainly marked trail. Here and there a 
fragment of the unfortunate man’s jacket, or a shred 
of bis blue flannel shirt, marked the route of hix 
murderers. 

“We kept on, expecting at first to soon come upon 
them. But the stealthy wretches had taken good 
care to be out of harm's way, that they might enjoy 
to the full their terrible orgies. 

“Mile after mile was gone over, and it was not till 
near noon that we at last emerged into a little open- 
ing among lofty samaumn trees, on the bank of a 
broad, sluggish creek. Here were four or five de- 
cayed moluccas (huts), standing in a xort of semi- 
circle, fronting the water. 

“Barning to avenge our comrade’s death, we formed 
in line, and with carbines cocked, strode into the 
opening. 

“But the place was deserted. An ill-boding still- 
ness rested about it. 

“In the little space within the encircling palm huts, 
and a few rods from the creek, was an oblong mound, 
or cairn, built of stones, raised to about the height 
of a blacksmith’s forge. Gordon, who was a step in 
advance, started back in horror at the sight. 

“«*One of their infernal altars!’ he muttered. 

“Amidst the ashes and brands on the cairn and the 
ground about it Ixy many freshly-denuded bones. 
We knew that here poor Carver's body had been 
roasted and devoured by the Araras. Sad and hor- 
ror-stricken we retarned to camp.” 


——+o+—___ 


For the Companion. 
THE SUNSET BIRD. 


In all the islands of the Antilles there are vol- 
canoer, inactive or still at work, throwing ont—not 
lava—but steam and sulphur fmues. In the moun- 
tains one finds numerous tarns of clear water, filling 
the extinct craters to the brim, and pouring their 
sulphur floods down the mountain sides to fo 
rivers in the valleys below. 

How came they there, these lakes of unknown 
depth? Are they fed by subterranean springs, or 
have the craters become choked, and, instend of 
vomiting forth the steam and gases generated in the 
centre of the earth, become merely reservoirs for the 
drainage of surrounding mountains? 

Who knows? We only know we cannot sound their 
depths with plammet-line, and that the water ix cold 
and tasteless. Ages and ages have they existed here, 
probably, and he must be more than geologist, and 
acquainted with the plans of a great Creator, who 
would answer these questions. 

Such an one was the little lake » mile above my 
first camp in the mountains. Twenty-three hundred 
feet above the sea, surrounded by the most wonder- 
fal vegetation ever beheld by man, silent and motion- 
leas, it reposed in solitude. Qn all sides but one the 
mountains rose above it, dipping towards it, and 
forming a hollow through which rushed perpetually 
the trade winds from the Atluntic to the Caribbean 
Sea. 

‘The trail lending from sea to ocean passed near it, 
and a cave, hollowed from a bank of ferns, gave 
shelter from rains to the passer-by and to the people 
from the coast who sometimes came “marooning™ 
here. A tree-fern, hetween path and lake, arose 
above a matted growth of wild plants. From my 
hut I would occasionally go out into the forest for 
days, taking with me a young Carib as guide and 
porter. 

Leaving this mountain Inke one day, we took a 
little-used trail along the mountain ridge, north. 
Late in the afternoon, we came to another solitary 
Inke, ringed round with giant trees. To my surprire. 
the boy at once made preparations for camping. 

Darkness settles swiftly in these tropic wilds. No 
svoner is the ann down than night is upon ns. Con- 
requently, we always camped as soon as the un had 
set. It goes down so suddenly. and the twilight ix so 
short, that it forcibly brings to mind those expressive 
lines in the “Ancient Mariner:”— 

















“The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush ont; 
At one stride comes the dark.” 


1 objected to stopping then, thinking we had at 
least an hour inore of daylight—though I could not 
tell, the forest was so dense—when he quickly de- 
manded,— 

“What! you no hear the sun set?” 

I was astonished. “Hear the sun set? No, cer- 
tainly not." 

“Ah, monsieur!" said he, in bad French, “me no 
mean the great sun (/e grand soleil), but a bird they 
call the ‘Sunset Bird,’—le Soleil Coucher.” 

Here was a mystery, an object worthy of search. 
|A bird that acted as the forester’s clock, giving him 
the time to go to bed by! At once I proposed to go 
in quest of it, but my guide protested piteously, de- 
claring it was a jumbie bird,—a bird possessed of a 
devil,—and that to kill it would bring death to his 
family. 

Half an hour before suneet, it utters its peculiar 
cry, and half an hour before sunrise, Daring the 
day it is silent. 

“Listen!” said he. 

In a few moments there rang through tho forest a 
cry weird and mournful, yet having in its notes » 
resemblance to the words Soleil coucher, the equiva- 
lent in patois for sunset. 


It was repented by another bird, and another, all 
In less 
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cries liad ceased. Grand old trees towered above 
me, from whose limbs hung vines’ innumerble, 
twisted together and contorted into shapes sug- 
gestive of serpents, an effect heightened by the 
moonlight. 

In the morning I listened engerly for a repeti- 
tion of the sounds of the night before, and was 
out and away down to the Inke-border with my 
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and that you, who now hold its breathless form, 
ure the first civilized man to look upon it! 

At this age of the world, when man has searched 
the remotest confines of the globe, to find an ani- 
mal so high in the scale as this—that has perfect 
development of members after the similitude of 
man’s, and in whose veins the blood courses 
warm and red—is considered an event worthy of 


SUNSET-BIRD. 


gun, before my guide was nwake,—before day- 
light had made it safe to walk abroad. 

I was rewarded—‘‘Soleil coucher !’’—right over 
my head. Eagerly I gazed, but saw nothing. 
The sound was repeated, and by other birds. 

In the darkness it was impossible to distin- 
guish anything, thongh ever sonear. Tmpatiently 
I awaited the coming of dawn, which, with its 
first indication, revealed a dusky figure, so small 
that I concluded it could not be the author of 
such a ery. 

But ina few minutes I eaw it in the very act: 
sind, almost before it had finished its notex, while 
the last tones were still quavering on the air, the 
mufted roar of my gun announced to my com- 
panion that the deed was done, and it was then 
too late to avert the vengeance of the evil spirits. 
ardlesx of his superstitious lamentations, 
I was absorbed in the contemplation of the bird, 
now in my hand. That it was a new species I 
felt certain, and immediately I recorded in my 
note-book a description of it. 

In appearance it resembles the 
“King Bird," so familiar to residents 
of the North. It is 
eight and one-half 
inehes in length; its 
upper 
dark brown, the quills 
brownish black 
the 
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MOUNTA 


breast and under parts, sulphur yellow; bill, broad 
and thin and black. 

Six months later, this bird reposed in the mu- 
sem at Washington, and I received from one of 
the professors (then I was at work ina distant 
isiand) a printed description of this new species. 
It was named the Myiarchus Oberi, 

Standing there by that silent lake, the morning 
mist enshrouding me, that strange bird in my 
hand, I fell at once into a train of musing, sug- 
gested by the thought that this might prove a 
species new to fhe world. 

There is that in such a thought inexpressibly 
thrilling. To feel that te you alone has been 
vouchsafed the first glance at a being created, 
perhaps, when mankind was: that has existed 
for centnries—for ages, perchance —nndiscovered 
and unknown: has lived and breathed and sung, 
seneriion after generation of the same type— 











chronicling in annals that endure for more than a 
single generation. 

Like these were my reflections that morning, 
meditations that cansed me to ignore the super- 
| stitions of my ignorant friend, whose uneasiness 
regarding the lives of those whom he considered 
Thad placed in jeopardy was not soon allayed. 

FREDERICK A. OBER. 


or 
THE IRISH FARMERS. 

A wide-spread agitation ix now going on in Ire- 
land, which may at any time ripen into grave and 
serious events, 

The poor crops of the past year, and the in- 
| creasing competition of American grain with that 
raised in England and Ireland, have produced 
great distress among the small tenant farmers of 
the latter country: and they have, in very many 
instances, found it for some time hard to pay 
their rents. 

















IN LAKE. 
* ‘The result of this state of things has been to re- 
open what is called the ** h land question."" It 
‘ix known that in Ireland, « considerable portion of 
| the farming lands are divided into great extates, 
owned by noblemen and wealthy squires, These 
estates are divided into small farms, and rented 
to farming tenants: and they are often managed, 
not by the lordly owner himself, who takes his 
ease luxuriously in England or abroad, but by 
his agents, who are, many of them, stern and 
hard taskmasters. 

There was a time when a tenant, if he failed 
to pay his rent, could be turned out of his farm 
into the road, and left there with his family to 
starve. He might have built barns, fences, pens, 
and sheds with his own scanty funds: but these 
all became the property of the Iandiord who turned 
him out. 

About six years ago this evil was lessened, by 








an act of Parliament which required the land- 
lord, if he turned a tenant out of a farm, to pay 
that tenant a fair price for such improvements 
as he had made and left on the place. Many of 
the hardships of the Irish tenant farmers, how- 
ever, still remain. The law of which we have 
spoken is sometimes cruelly evaded by the land- 
lords and theiragents. Tenants are still deprived 
of their farms, and thus of their livings, if they 
fail to phy the rent which they sometimes find it 
fairly impossible to pay; and ata time of short 
crops, and fierce competition, like the present, the 
greatest misery follows. 

In consequence of the existing state of things, 
the question how to deal with the matter of Irish 
land, becomes a very grave one for English states- 
men to consider. Some remedy must be applied 
to an evil that becomes each year more dangerous. 

Various plans are proposed to relieve the dis- 
tress of the tenant farmers. One is, to apply the 
surplus money arising from the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, whicl. took place some years 
ago, to buying up all the waste lands of Ireland, 
dividing them up into small farms, and renting 
them at very low rates to the farmers. 

Another is to compel the landlords to accept 
the tenants as part owners of their estates, in 
which case they could not be turned ont for any 
cause, A third remedy—a violent one, proposed 
by radical Irish leaders—is for the tenant farmers 
throughout Ireland to band together, and flatly 
refuse either to pay their rent or to be turned ont 
of their farms. Should this occur, we might ex- 
pect to see scenes of violence in Ireland, result- 
ing very possibly in a general revolt. 

Ireland has always been a thorn in England’s 
side. She can neither let Ireland go, and be free, 
norcan she rale the Irish people without often 
resorting to military law. The attempts of Eng- 
land to conciliate the subject isle, though for 
some years those attempts have been sincere and 
earnest, seem so far to have utterly failed; nor 
can any one foresee the time when the ruling 
race and the race which is ruled are likely to live 
harmonionsly together. 

-—_—_—_+or 
TRUE BEAUTY. 


Beautiful? Yes, but the binsh will fade, 

The light grow dim which the blue eyes wear; 
The gloss will vanish from curl and braid, 

Aud the sunbeam die in the waving hair; 
Turn from the mirror and strive to win 
of loveliness atill to 1 
Gather earth's glories and blvom within, 

‘That the soul may be bright when youth is past. 














GOLD MOVEMENTS. 


Soon after the first of Angnst, thix year, gold 
began to come to this country from Europe in 
large amounts. The weekly importation was at 
firat only about a million dollars, but it rose 
steadily and rapidly until, for one week, it ex- 
ceeded nine millions. 

Up to the time of writing this article, the im- 
portation of gold into New York since the first of 
August is upwards of thirty million dollars, and 
the current is still flowing towards the United 
States. Already we have received by far the larg- 
est amount ever imported into the country in one 
year. 

Why does gold come here? Ina general way 
it may be said that the value of what we sell to 
other countries is greater than that of what we 
buy from them, and they are therefore obliged to 
pay the difference in money. 

But while this is a true general statement, 
there are many other things to be considered 
than the bare value of the cotton, petrolenin, to- 
bacco and other goods sent ont of the country, 
and of the coffee, tea, dry goods and other mer- 
chandise brought into it. Out of the difference 
must be paid the freight charges on the goods both 
ways, the interest on the debt Americans owe 
abroad, the large sums spent in Europe every year 
by American tourists, and other items. 

Then, too, a few years ago we owed vastly more 
than we do now, and for the past three or four 
years we have been paying off a part of that debt 
out of the excess value of exports over imports, 
And even when there is a balance, it y be the 
property of English merchants who retain their 
profits in England. 2 

The question whether gold is to move in one 
direction or the other ix determined by the “rate 
of exchange.”” A pound sterling is worth 54.8666, 
Exchange on London is an order upon some Lon- 
' don banker, to pay to the person in whose favor 
it is drawn a certain number of pounds sterling. 
Bat of course an order to pay £100 ix not always 
worth $486.66, because it cannot be paid until the 
steamship bearing it arrives, and interest must be 
subtracted. 

The rate of interest in London is therefore to 
be considered in fixing the price of exchange, es- 
pecially when it is drawn at sixty days’ sight: that 
is, when it ix due only sixty days after it has heen 
presented at the bank where it is to be paid. 

Exchange is sometimes much higher, and soime- 
times lower, than the par, #4.8666. If we export 
& great many goods, and import a very few, a 
large amount of exchange is drawn, for which 
there are no purchasers, The abundance sends 
the price down. If the conditions are reversed, 
that is, if we import much and caport little, there 
are more buyers of exchange than sellers, and 
the price advances. 

A high rate of exchange sends gold ont of the 
country: a low rate brings it in. Suppose a mer- 




























chant owes for goods a heavy sum, whieh must 
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be paid in London. He goer to a banker and bnys 
exchange. The bank must have a credit in Lon- 
don to meet the payment. It may either buy 
other exchange or send the gold. It costs a cer- 
tain sum for freight, insurance and interest on 
gold. If that sum is less than the price of ex- 
change, it pays to ship gold abroad. 

On the other hand, if the price of exchange is 
low, a simple calculation of interest and charges 
will show that there is profit in importing gold. 
A bank hasa large amount of exchange for which 
there are no buyers. The interest, freight, and 
insurance on gold must be deducted from its value. 
If that is more than the price of exchange, it 
will be profitable to import it. 

‘These are the general principles, but it would 
not be eaxy to decide the arithmetical process by 
which the actnal profit isascertained. But it may 
be said that when exchange is up to $4 89, gold 
will be sent to London: and when it ix down to 
$4.81, gold will be imported. These figures, how- 
ever, are only good while the London rate of 1n- 
terest is two per cent. 

At present, exchange is down to the point where 
it pays to bring gold hither. As soon as the ex- 
cexsive supply of exchange has been reduced, the 
price of it will rise, and the current will cease. 
Meantime it is making the continuance of specie 
payments more certain, and is restoring coin to 
general circulation. 

——+or—__—_ 
A STORY OF STEEL PENS. 

Few persona who nse steel pens on which is stamped 
“Gillott” have any idea of the story of suffering, of 
indomitable pluck and persistence, which belong to 
the placing of that name on that articie. 

A long depression in trade in England threw thou- 
sands of Sheffield mechanics out of work, among 
them Joseph Gillott, then twenty-one years of age. 

He left the city with but a shilling in his pocket. 
Reaching Birmingham, he went into an old inn and 
sat down upon a wooden settle in the tap-room. His 
last penny was spent fora roll. He was wenk, han- 
gry and ill, He had not a friend in Birmingham; 
and there was little chance that he would find work. 

In his despondency he was tempted to give up, and 
turn beggar or tramp. Then a sudden fiery energy 
seized him. He brought his fist down on the table, 
declaring to himself that he would try and trust in 
God, come what would. He found work that day in 
making belt buckles, which were then fashionable. 

Aa soon as he had saved a pound or two, he hired a 
garret in Bread Street, and there carried on work for 
himself, bringing his taste and his knowledge of tools 
into constant use, even when working at hand-made 
goods. This was the secret of Gillott’s success. Other 


j workmen drudged on passively in the old ruts. He 


was wide-awake, eager to improve his work, or to 
shorten the way of working. 

He fell in love with a pretty and sensible girl named 
Mitchell, who with her brothers, was making steel 
pens. Each pen was then clipped, punched, and pol- 
ished by hand, and pens were sold consequently at 
enormously high prices. 

Gillott at once brought his skill in tools to bear on 
the matter, and soon invented a machine which turned 
the points out by thousands, in the time that a man 
would require to nakeone. He married Misa Mitch- 
ell, and they carried ou tho manufacture together 
for years. 

On the morning of hix marriage, the industrious 
young workman made a gross of pens, and sold them 
for thirty-six dollars to pay the wedding fees. In his 
old age, having reaped an enormous fortune by his 
shrewdness, honesty and industry, Mr. Gillott went 
again to the old inn, bought the settle, and had the 
square on which he sat that night sawed out and 
made into a chair, which he left asan heirloom to his 
family, to remind them of the secret of his success. 

—--—_ — +e 
THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

An office-boy in Philadelphia lately climbed upon 
adesk to hoist a window, and was suddenly hoisted 
himself into the air by an infernal machine which ex- 
ploded in the drawer below him. Fortunately the 
lad escaped with a shattered hand. 

The drawer was fount to be filled with an ingenious 
mass of horse-pistola, powder, sand-paper and match- 
ex, 80 arranged as to go off if the desk was opened. 

‘The owner of the desk, n Inwyer of good family, 
long past the prime of life, was in the country at the 
time. As soon as he heard of the occurrence, be came 
to the city and gave himself up, stating that the ma- 
chine was his own contrivance to defend himself 
against the numberless thieves who continually at- 
tempted to steal property. x 

He declared that the government owed him several 
millions of dollars, that he had equally large claims 
against different corporations, and that he was beset 
night and day by robbers, and it was evident that his 
mind was nnhinged on this one subject, though clear 
on all others. 

He was quite indifferent to the wholesale murders 
which his contrivance might commit, provided hi« 
property was safe. The greed of money does not al- 
ways craze a man to such a point ax this, but it never 
leaves the reason and judgment sound. 

One of tho first lessons that a boy should be taught 
by his parents is to place the proper value upon mon- 
ey,and they should remember too, that a lad who 
suffers from the need of it is apt to overestimate 
ita value quite as much xa the boy who bas too much. 
Puta piece of gold too close to the eye, and it is big 
enough to blind yon to home, to love, to death, and 
to heaven itself. 








oe 
PLUTUS AT A FUNERAL. 


— “How quickly natnre 
Falls to revolt when gold becomes her object !"" 
— Shakespeare. 

Virgil calls the lust of money a “cursed hunger"— 
and mythology often confounds (naturally enough) 
Plutus, the god of riches, with Pluto, the god of the 
infernal world. 

In a recent visit~to the Leadville gold mines, Dr. 
go. sawxomething ofthis dlagust- 
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ing spectacle of perverted nature—when sordid pas- 
sion has swallowed up the humane feelings and the 
very sense of decency. One of his stories to the 
Standard is an illustration. 

Death, who waits for no man to satisfy his greed, 
had met one of the Leadville miners, and stopped 
him in the midst of his work. In rude fashion, his 
comrades laid him out, and one of their number was 
sent to dig his grave. 

The place selected was but a little way outside the 
camp, and there the volunteer sexton began to dig. 
As he went deeper and deeper, throwing out the fresh 
earth, he saw signs that soon made him forget his er- 
rand. 

He dug faster, plying his pick with feverish oxcite- 
ment. Then he stooped and eagerly examined the 
dirt, Another nervous spurt of work—his eyes glis- 
tened and he abandoned his tools, and climbed out of 
the grave. He had found gold. 

There was no way to conceal his discovery, but he 
would stay and guard it. Avarice had transformed 
him from aman to a savage watch-log. When the 
funeral procession came, bearing the dead miner's 
body, the grave-digger stood by the “narrow house” 
with a cocked pistol in his hand. 

“This is my claim, and there can't any man have 
it, dead or alive.” 

The faneral was forced to wait till a cheaper and 
undisputed resting-place could be found for the poor 
fellow in the coffin. 

————++or - 
BRILLIANT, BUT A FAILURF. 

Macaulay's feats of memory, as recorded in his bi- 
ography, have astonished readers. He could repent 
the whole of Paradise Lost and several other long 
poems. But one of his school-fellows, William Grant, 
an idle fellow, who preferred going about the coun- 
try to getting his lessons, far excelled him in mem- 
orizing. 

Lord Teignmonth, also Grant's wchool-fellow, says 
in his “Reminiscences,” that he knew him, when but 
fifteen, to repeat the whole of the Iliad, the Geor- 
gic, three books of the Aénid, and the most of Hor- 
ace's Odes. 

Gifted as he was in this respect, ho failed at Cam- 
bridge University, and in every thing he undertook. 
His constitutional indolence prevented his rise. 

An incident which occurred while he was private 
secretary for his brother, Lord Glenelg, President of 
the Indian Board, shows an inveterate incapacity to 
attend to his work. 

Macaulay was the ‘public secretary of the India 
Board, and one day was attending the sitting. Some 
urgent affair was being discussed, when Grant en- 
tered the council chamber and whispered to Macau- 
lay that he was particularly wanted outside. 

Macaulay replied that he could not then leave his 
Post. Grant, however, hovered about and renewed 
bis request until Macaulay followed him out of the 
room, 

Going to a door, the idle fellow threw it open, and 
pointing to a Yorkshire pie, ready to be eaten, said,— 

“This is preferable to business.” 

Macaulay, who had a clearer appreciation of the 
importance of public business, somewhat indignant- 
ly turned on his heel, and retarned to the Council 
Chamber. 

The career of this brilliant memorizer adds an- 
other illustration tothe many which teach that no 
mental ability will compensate for the want of in- 
dustry. 

a ee = 
WHY THE LAW IS UNCERTAIN. 

Language is an imperfect instrument for the ex- 
pression of ideas. Not a few of its forms are ambig- 
nous; that is, they speak in two ways. Reader and 
hearer re left in old Isaac's perplexity. The voice 
is that of Jacob, the hand {fs that of Esau. 

Many of the terms of language are equivocal. They 
have two meanings, so that the reader is in doubt as 
to the mind or intention of the writer. 

Those who draft statutes know how difficult it is to 
frame a law which shall be free from ambiguous ex- 
pressions or equivocal terms. Judge Story once told 
8 personal incident, which illustrates this difficulty. 

He was employed by Congress to draft an act. So 
important was it that he spent six montha in trying to 
perfect its phraseology. His purpose wna to make the 
statute so clear that the most astute lawyer should 
not be able to cast the shadow of a doubt upon its 
meaning. 

The draft, proving satisfactory to the Inwyers in 
Congress, became a law. In less than a year, a snit, 
involving the interpretation of this very law, came 
before the court over which Justice Story presided. 
Having heard the arguments of the able attorneys, 
the Judge confessed that he was unable to decide up- 
on the meaning of a statute which he himself had 
framed. 

He, of course, knew what he had meant to putin 
to the law. But the criticisms of the two lawyers 
showed him that he had used such ambiguous expres- 
sions that it was donbtfal if he had said what he 
meant to have said. 

eyes 
DESIGN OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

Scientific men are uniting in the opinion that the 
pyramids of Egypt were built for astronomical pur- 
poses. Pinzzi Smith, the royal astronomer of Sent- 
land, and a few others with him, think they were 
built under a divine guidance, to teach great truths 
of religion, no less than of astronomy. This is a 
doubtful supposition. But it seems evident from their 
location, from the direction and slope of their sides, 
and from the structure of certain openings within 
the pyramids, that astronomers were concerned in 
building them. 

Mr. Gliddon’s opinion that they were the sepulchres, 
of kings has been objected to as absurd. But Prof. 
Proctor makes a suggestion which brings this view 
into harmony with the astronomical theory of their 
purpose. 

He thinks they were intended for astrological re- 
search, as well as for astronomical observation. They 
were carried up to acertain height, favorable for such 
objects, and the solid floor was used bya monarch 
during his lifetime. When he died, his body was en- 
closed, and the pyramid completed to its summit. His 
successor began, at once, to build a new one for sim- 


ilar purposes, which was completed in like manner at | 








his death. If this theory is comprehensive enough to 
cover all known facta, it may he adopted. 


—-— +8} 


GIRLS AT FARMING. 

Ella Farman has done a good service for thousands 
of girls who are wearing ont body and soul by ill-paid 
work in crowded cities. She tells, inacharming way, 
what two girls did at farming; how they managed to 
support themselves with comfort, to gain vigoroas 
health, and to make each day full of happiness, What 
these girls achieved by « resolute purpose, and by 
cheerful industry, can be done by hundreds in a sim- 
ilar way. 

Young women seem to prefer semi-starvation with 
scanty wages at sewing, to a comfortable home with 
good wages at domestic service. But the free life of 
gardening and farming is a hundred-fold more inde- 
pendent than needle-work, and ought to be regarded 
asrespectable. It would bea change almost from pur- 
gatory to paradise, for the inmates of heated and 
crowded rooms to escape to the pure air of a farm- 
house, and pleasant work in the open air. The little 
book “How Two Girls Tried Farming” is worthy of 
a wide reading. 





—+0+- c 
WATCHED IN PARIS. 

Paris ix the last place a runaway criminal would 
wish to go to. Such is the vigilance of that city's 
government that no rogue can possibly hide there— 
and no honest man lack protection. 


The population, floating or permanent, of every 
arondissement or ward in Paris is counted officially 
every month. Be your abode at hotel, boarding-house 
or private residence, within forty-eight hours you are 
required to sign a register, giving your name, iige, oc- 
cupation, andeformer residence. 

his, within the time mentioned, is copied by an of- 
ficial ever travelling from house to house with the big 
bine book under hisarm. The register gives, also, the 
leading characteristics of your persona Appearance. 

Penalty attaches itself to host or landlord who 
fails to get and give to the official such registration 
of his guests. 

There are uo unmarked skulking holes in Paris. 
Every house, every room, is known, and under police 
surveillance; every stranger is known and described 
er police headquarters within a few days of his ar- 
rival. 

Once within the walls of Paris, and historically, so 
to speak, your identity is always there. In case of in- 
jury to any person the snfferér ia not dependent on 
the nearest drug store for a temporary hoapital, ax 
with us. 

In every arondissement muy be seen the prominent 
sign, ‘Assistance for the wounded, asphyxiated or 

oisoned.” Above always hangs the official tri-color. 

say “official” because a certain slender prolonga- 
tion of the flag-staff denotes that the establishment is 
under governinent supervision, and no private party 
may adopt this fashion. 

e French flag ia not flung to the breeze like the 
Stars and Stripes, so that none can tell whether it in- 
alivates 8 United States government station or a beer 
saloon. 








Z ees 
HAIR TURNED WHITE. 

It is n well-known fact that a sudden emotion, if it 

be intense, changes the hair to whiteness. The latest 

illustration of this fact is that of John Laefarr, a 


youth of twenty-three years, whose hair is perfectly 
white. 


He was attached to Custer’s force, and othe Worn- 
ing of the massacre, happened with several compan- 
ions, to be three miles from the command, when a 
band of Sioux sprang from the grasa within a few feet 
of them. 

Springing upon a horse, Laefarr started in rapid 
flight. As he hugged his horse he saw hisaix compan- 
tons go down, one after the other. 

One bullet out of the hundred that followed him 
tore through his neck, another cut a deep furrow 
across his cheek, a third imbedded ttself in his thigh, 
and a fourth killed his borse. 

The desperate boy shot an approaching Indian, and 
ran for a belt of timber a half mile distunt, where he 
hid for three days, when he was found by some friend- 
ly Crow Indiana, and taken to Fort Lincoln. 

Then he discovered that his hair, which had been 
aa black as a raven’s wing, had changed to white. 


+or- 
SINGULAR NAMING. 

The Sivux, and some other Indian tribes, name their 
children after the first thing their new-born eyes hap- 
pen to look upon. Rev. T. P. Crawford, a missionary 
in China, relates a similar fact of Chinese custom. 


In the event of the birth of achild in China, the 
name that ia given to it is determined oftentimes hy 
the most trivial circumstances. 1f a child is bor 
midnight, his name is possibly called “Midnight, 
on the anniversary day of a grandparent’s b 
name may be called Sixty-hves”™ or “Seven: 
the little one comes to the world at sunris 
be called “Sunrise,” or if at sunset, he may be called 
“Sunset.” But the funniest fact of all is—it ix a fact 
we knew not before—that not unfrequently the name 
given on the arrival of a little girl ia Adaitse, which 
translated means, “Ought to be a boy.” 

Otto B. Aboy would hardly pass for a girl’s name 
with us—to say nothing of the Reathenisheslur which 
it would cast upon her sex. 

























+e - —- 


PEN-PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 
Mr. Tennyson, who is seventy years of age, was 
seen walking in a London park, the other day, by some 
one who thus sketches his nppenrance: 


He looked tall, somewhat stout, round-shouldered, 
and he walked with a stick, as thongh the gout were 
hanging abont hia legs or feet. He had a long beard 
which almost buried his face, and wore a pair of large, 
round, Chinese-looking spectacles. 

He had on a very broad-brimined, weather-worn 
felt hat, dark trousers, gaiters, several underconts or 
jackets, covered over all by a thin, shabby-looking, 
red tweed dust-coat, buttoned very tightly, as though 
it were much too small for him, 

Dangling ontside, from what should have been a 
clean white shirt-front, was a pair of large, gold- 
rimmed nose-xpectacles. He was one of the oddest- 
looking creatures I have ever seen out of a Mormon 
meeting. 





———+9 
ANGELS DO NOT CHEW. 
A. Methodist minister, the Rev. Mr. H—, was a 
good man, but rough in his ways, and very fond of 
chewing tobacco, 


One day he was caught in a shower in Illinois, and 
going to a rude cabin near by, he knocked nt the 
loor. A sharp-looking old dame answered his xmn- 
mons. He asked for shelter. 

“I don’t know yon,” she replied, suspiciously. 

“Remember the Scriptures,” said the dominic. “*Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares." 

“Vou needn’t say that,” quickly returned the 











other; “no angel would ¢ e down here with a big 
quid of tobacco in his mouth! 

She shut the door in his face, leaving the good man 
to the mercy of the rain and his own reflections. 


THE YOUTH’ 





COMPANION. 


THE BEST PIANOS. 


Parties desiring to buy the best Pianos will not fail to 
send for the 


HENRY F. MILLER 


CATALOGUE, 
611 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BURNETT'S COCUAINE.—A perfect dressing 
or the hair. The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a 
large proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared 
expressly for this purpose, 


PHILADRLPHIA, May 28, 1877. 
Gentlemen,—Having used your Covoaine for the past ten 
or twelve years, I take pleasure in giving as my opinion 
that no preparation made in this country will keep the hair 
so soit and glossy, and at the same time allay all irritation 
of the scalp. It will most effectually remove dandriff, and 
prevent the hair from falling ont. 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
Wholesale Grocer, 30 South Front Street 
Send for pamphlet. containing description of the uses 
und properties of our preparations. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO 


BOSTON, 








without showing the condition of our teeth, Every laugh 
exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of them, let us 
use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, whi 
keep them white and spotless. No tartar can enerust 
them,no canker affect the enamel, no species of decay in- 
fest the dental bone, if SUZUDONT is regularly used. It 
iv botanical prepa 








tion, and its beneficial effects on the 





tecth and gums are marvellous, as it removes all diseolor- 


Ations, and renders the grins hard and rosy. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily wade xelling 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 
‘The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Anmscments, Men 


bers, Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt 
with in fascinating style, full of anecdote and wit. 
For full description and extra terms, address 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
= eudy this dap. 


““ BREAKFAST FOR TWO.” 
Adelightrul story, By Joayxa H. MATTHEWS, 
of the “ Bessie Books.” lime, Price $ 
LOTHROP & © 


“A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 195,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
disenses, impaired vitality and debilit 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave.. N. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. Chairman of Managers. 

Thirteen pupils out of fourt passed the exan tion 
at Harvard Colley 100 a year. 
‘Apply for in- 


board, $350. A new elrenin rm 
Tormatisiets Wiliam Everett’ PhD, 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWIN 


Planed to following thicknesses: 1-316 1-4 
Black Walnut, 9 to IXin, wide per foot.. 6e Te 8e 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide per foot... 9 15 

G 7 tn. wide per fout 

t, address PALM 

















































New 1 ire making beantitul Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any 
one can do it at a trifling expense. Great Inducementa and 
t. business toagents everywhere. Send for ciren- 

1 Prices, with stitnep, 
CO, 2 Tremont Row, 












Much Sickness, undoubtedly, with Children, 
attributed 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMEITS or W 
although effectual in destreying worms. 


to other ex 





. Worms. 






mn Lozenges, 





nde ne possible 
injury tothe most delicate child. ‘This valuable combina~ 
tion has been snecessfully user by physicians, and fond 
to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, eo hurtful to 


children, Sold byjall drngglieta. 25 cents a box. 








SHOPPING FOR CHRISTMAS, 
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Lust week we sent you our Premic™ List, which con- 
tains a deseription of many useful and appropriate articles: 
for Christinas Gifts. We have taken unusual pains this 
year in making our selections, which havenever befure been 
#0 large and atiractive, The prices charged for them will 
in most cases be fonnd much cheaper than they can be pro- 
cnred in any store iu the United States. 


WE SUGGEST 

That yon examine this List carefully, and muke your selee- 
tlon of Christmas Gifts as soon as you ean conveniently 
do so, Last year we made this same suggestion. The 
result was many rent us their orders early, which were 
carefully filled by us and forwarded. The parties thns got 
their goods in xeason for Christmas, and were wlieved of 
any further trouble, 


ON THE OTHER HAND 
Very many orders were recerved from distant States and 
Territories only aday or xo betore Christmas; the result 
was they did not receive the goods imttl after the holidays. 
AS SOON AS YoU 


Decide whit vou want, send your order, and you will not 
be dixappolnted on Christmas Eve, 


If you wish to select 

















CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
FOR FATHER. MOTHER, 
BROTHER. SISTER, BABY, 


TEACHER OR FRIENDS, 
please examine our Premium List at once and send us your 
order. 

We are prepared te furnish goods at special rates for 
Suu -School Christmas Trees, for Fairs, ge. Inquiries 
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B CHEAPEST AND BEST 
PETERSON’S 


MAGAZINE 


FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS. 


eterson’s Magazine has the best Original Stories of any 
of the Indies beska: the beat Colored. Faahion Plates, 
best Berlin Patterns, the best Receipts, the best Stee] En- 
gravings, ete, ete. Every family ought to take it. It gives 
Inore for the money than any in the world. Its prin- 
cipal contribitors are xtich_long-cstablished and popular 











writer, rs S. Stevens, Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davie Prank Lee Benedict, Sonisir ations 
Wite, Mrs. Fr. Hodgson Burnett, dane G: 
Austin, Asa Ineuf Pashion thas no eqtial. 








Afull size Pattern Sheet for a woman's or 
child’s Dress is given every month, his slone 
ia worth the price of the number,” Ite auperb 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates ° 


fre ahead of allothers. These plates are engraved on steel, 
TWICE THK 1SUAL 81ZF, and colored by hand. 


TERMS (Always in Advance), $2 a Year. 


(> UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. 4% 
With a copy of the premium pie- 
2 copies for $3 a § cure (24x20), "Washington at Valley 
3 450) Forge,” tor getung up the Club. 


With an extra copy of the Maga- 
zine for 1M, as a premium, to the 
person getting up the Club. 


With both an extra copy of the 
5 copies for $8 00 § Maguzine for Is and the prenie 
7 10 in picture for getting ap the Club, 
For Larger Clubs still Greater Inducements. 


Address, postpaid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mt gratis, if Written for, toget ap clubs 











4 copies for 86 50 s 











“WHITE ROBES.” 


An unusually bright and pretty collection of Sunday 
School songs has the above title. It ix published by Oliver 
Diteon & Co., and is compiled by A.J. Abbey and M. J. 





Munger. gentlemen who have had a large experience in 
composing this kind of music. 

WHITE ROBES has about 125 Songs, nearly all made 
for the book. The prevailing ¢ er is great sweetness, 





both in words and music, and one can sing through many 
pages before finding anything that is not decidedly bright 
and taking. 

The title page is quite taking, and indicates the cheerfw] 
quality of the contents. ‘ 

30 cents will bring you a nice copy of WHiTR Ropes, 
sent by mail, post free. Addres« 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., boston, 


As the MUSICAL RECORD is just commencing 
ite second year, itis « proper time to sty that those who 
now subscribe will have, in the course of the yenr, some- 
thing Ike 50 relect Songs taken from WxiTe Ropes and 
others of our best books, about 52 of the best Sheet Music 
Songs, the saive number of goo Piano Pieces, and, what 
is better, greater numbers of instrnetive and entertaining 
articles, Worth a great deal to all studying music. ‘The 
Recor isa carefully guarded paper, has ho wrangling 
controversy, and aims to be acceptabie to the best people, 
who tse music for the best purposes. 

‘The RECORD isabout the size of the Comraxioy, 16 pages, 
neatly printed, stitched and trimmed. $2 per year. Send 
6 cenia (mentioning ComPANtION) tor specimen copy. to 















The Cheapest Book in the, World! 


A SPECIAL OFFER! 





THE 


Ilustd American Diamond Dictionary, 


Contains 30,000 Words, 674 double-column 
Pages, Mlustrated with 250 Engrav- 
ings, avd Handsomely Bound in 

Cloth and Gilt. = 


Price, 30 cts., or Two for 5O cts. 


This ie the same book that other parties are offering as 
aseven dollar book. It is not aseven dollar book, Unt at 
Wwe offer it, 18 one of the cheapest 
It isa library of language mit 
tains hundreds of new words, st 
and writing, a full exp 

ations need in writing and printing, 
of foreign words nsed i prove 
speech und writing, with the English transhtions and 
Yetures innumeraiie wake mecniuss plainseven to” chile 
ren Sent by mail, prepind, on receipt of price. One 
and three-cent stunps taken, SFECIAL TERMS TO 
AGENTS. Address 


WILDES & €O., Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


PIA 
A.GREAT OFFERS! ! ARP cHaKgs 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices for cash. 
SPLENDID ORGANS 831, 842; 5 Stops $47, 
‘T do 853, 9 do 862, 11 do *G67, 12 do $76, 13 
do $87. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, T 1-3 do 8140 and 
$153, not_used SIX Months. Warranted & | 
years.’ AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 40 Enst 14th St.y 
New York. P. O. Box, 3530, 


ORGAN GIVEN AWAY 


to the one who secures most sales for our magnificent $70 
Organ during the next three month gent to every 
purchaser toexamine before the: e want them 
Introduced tn every town In the ¢ Cirenlars and 
full information free. 
MARCHAL & SMITH Pian 
8 West Eleventh S 



















as are daily used in 
mof all the abbrevi- 
An alphabetien! list 
mM ottoes in. English 



























and Organ Co., 





For Beanty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
Mneas, Durability & Cheapness, Uncquaied. | 
ORSF. BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, 








promptly answered. 





PERRY. MASONZE&CCOY, 


YT PAYS te sallour Rabher Hand Printing Stam 
Cirenlars free G8 HARPER & BRO, Clevelont. 0. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SUNSET-BIRD OF DOMINICA. 


Dominica's fire-cleft suminits 

Rise froin biuest of blue oceans; 
Dominica's palms and plantains 

Feel the trade-wind's mighty motions 
Swaying with impetuous stress 
‘The West Indian wilderness. 


Tree-ferns wave their fans majestic, 
Mangoes lift white-blossomed maases 
Bright against the black abutments 


volcanic mountain-passes, 
Carrying with them np the height 
Many a gorgeous parasite. 


Dominica's crater-caldron 
Seethes against its lava-beaches; 
Bolls in misty desolation; 
Seldom foot its border reaches; 
Seldom any traveller's eye 
Penetrates its barriers high. 


Over hidden precipices 
Falls the unseen torrent’s thunder; 
Windy shrieks and sibillations 
Fill the pathless gorge with wonder; 
And the dusky Carib hears, 
Cowering with mysterious fears. 


“Hark!” the northern hunter listens; 
Down the jungles of the highland 

Steals a melody unearthly, 
Wavering over sea and island; 

Can that tender music start 

From the crater’s hollow heart? 


Floats the weird note onward, downward, 
Flute-lke, eloguent, complaining; 
AS of one afar off, crying, 
“Night is coming! "Day is waning!" 
Toward the voice the huuter glides, 
Up the thorny mountain sides. 


“Stay thee, stranger!” called the Carib; 
“Vain to track a wandering rpirit, 
Bodiless ns breeze of sunset; 
'Tis no living creature! hear it! 
‘Day is waning! Waiteth woe; 
Darest thou on its trail to go?” 


Walled along the hills the echo, 
“Stay thee! stray not into danger!” 

Smiling back from splintered ledges, 
Up the beetling cliff the stran; 

With the slanting sunbeam sped, 

Lost in dark woods overhead. 


“Will he come again ?"_they shudder, 
Into lengthening shadows peering; 
Through the sudden veil of nightfa 
Joyfully his footfall hearing; 
There the dark-eyed hunter stands, 
Sheltering something in his hands! 
“Look! a gray bird is your spirit! 
On his breast the sunset lingers, 
Rosy as the hour he sings in: 
Tonch him! stroke him with light fingers; 
Still a spirit, though with wings 
Shaped like other birds’, he sings.”” 


Need we sail to Indian islands, 
That through turquoise oceans glisten, 
For strange misinterpretations 
Wherewith men to natnre listen ? 
Throbs the air we breathe with good, 
By dull hearts misunderstood. 
Dearer is the voice from heaven 
Warning us that life is waning, 
When we know its accents human, 
Joy of all the years remaining. 
So, across the seas, I heard 
Dominica's sunset-bird. Lrcy Larcou. 


= 4g 
For the Companion, 
HOW MARTIN LUTHER WAS CURED. 

Ordinarily the great reformer Luther was less 
liable to doubts and gloom of spirit than his friend 
Melancthon. But he was a man of terrible im- 
petuosity; and when he did fall into a fit of dark- 
ness he drove all before him. 

At one time, when danger threatened, and noth- 
ing seemed to prosper in the mighty work he was 
doing, he beeame so despondent that his friends 
were alarmed. He did not sit and mope as other 
men do when they are melancholy, for Luther 
was not one of the silent kind. 

Tt was this fact that made his mood dreadful. 
He was like a strong steed running with a broken 
rein. His strange actions and bitter words led 
some to fear that his great labors and burdens 
had shaken his reason. 

His fellow-reformers, and his best friends 
(some of them rich and powerful ones), shook 
their heads and said, ‘We must get Doctor Mar- 
tin out of the way. He needs rest. Who knows 
but he'll say or do something to wreck the whole 
cause?” 

This time, however, they were puzzled to know 
how to manage it. Once they had shut him upar 
yearin Wartburg Castle to save his own life. It 
seemed absurd enough to think of shutting up 
Luther to save the Reformation. But they must do 
something. It was hardly safe now, as it usually 
had been, to let him alone till his grand faith 
worked itself out of its eclipse. 

Finally they concluded to try a method common 
among the old prophets, who often taught and re- 
buked great men by enigmas and parables. Luth- 
er’s wife, the good and gentle Catharine Bora, was 
taken into confidence, and her love and solicitade 
for him made her, no doubt, the best person who 
could have been chosen to administer medicine to 
the gloomy man’s mind. 

The next time Luther went to his honse, he 
found it silent. To miss his welcome at the door 
was a surprise to him, and changed the current of 
his thonghtsa little. Men in sour humors will say 
there is nothing bright, but they never like to be 
taken at their word. 

He went through the rooms seeing no one, till 
he reached the parlor, and there his wife sat 
dressed in deep mourning, and weeping as if her 
heart would break, 

“Why, Kate, what is the matter?" asked Luth- 
er, now thoroughly startled. 

No answer but sobs and tears, 

“Is the baby dead?” thinking of his youngest 
‘child, who had been ailing. 











“No,—worse than that—a great deal worse—I 
thought you knew,” and then a fresh burst of 
tears. 

“Kate—wife! what in the world can you mean? 
Tell me quick!” exclaimed the astonished re- 
former. 

“O husband, hasn’t the awful news reached 
you? Haven’t you heard that our heavenly Fath- 
er is dead, and His cause in the world has all gone 
to ruin?” 

The horrified expression on Luther's face 
changed at once. He stood a moment looking at 
his wife, and then he began to shake with langh- 
ter. He laughed as loud, and as long, and as 
heartily, as he had ever laughed in his life—snd 
that is saying much, for naturally Martin was a 
very inerry-hearted man. 

“Ah, Kate, Kate, my good wife,” he said pres- 
ently, “Iread your riddle. God is not dead, but 
T have acted as though He were. You have tanght 
me a good lesson.” 

And Martin Luther never forgot the lesson his 
wife taught him, when she showed him his black 
fancies in their own absurd funeral dress, 

———_+o+—____ 
KEEPING AWAY FROM A FOE. 

Reading such proofs as the following of the 
dangerous and compelling power of the drink 
Appetite, we can understand the temptation of 
those who yield to it, while we condemn their 
folly in forging their own enslaving chains. But 
for those who resist it we can hardly speak too 
high praise. Mr. John B, Gough, remarking that 
there is no cowardice in running away from the 
charming of the alcoholic serpent, tells the follow- 
ing anecdote by way of example: 

T know a man who was strongly tempted, and 
escaped. He was a printer, an working near a 
window opposite which was the “Shades,” he saw 
persons coming out wiping their lips, having taken 
their “‘eleven o'clock.’ 

He began to want it, and Ww nervous; the 
desire increased; every fibre of his system seemed 
to cry out for it, when he drop; his form of 
type, and, in his vexation at the accident, took off 
his apron, put on his coat, with the intention of 
getting drunk; when, as he said, he thought of 
wife and children, of former ruin and disgrace, 
and present prosperity and reputation, he rush 
out, and ran hatless through the streets till he 
reached home. 

“Wife, shut me up! for mercy’s sake, shut me 
up and don’t let me out. Ask no questions, but 
shut me up.” 

She was a wise wife and locked him in a room, 
and there he remained for thirty hours before he 
dare venture out to his work again. 

flawryer, who had been intemperate told me, 
“I have been obliged to forego all light literature. 
T can hardly read a newspaper.” 

“Why?” I replied. 

“T have not tasted drink for two yenra, but if I 
only read of drinking, I want it, have paced 
my office with hands clenched and the sweat 
standing in beads on my forehead, as I battled 
the horrible desire to get drink, when I have read 
of 4 man drinking a glass of wine.” 

Another gentleman told me that he had not 
drank for twenty-eight years; “but,” snid he, “I 
have some fifty men working for me, and when 
I take the breath of a man who has been drink- 
ing, I want it—yes, sometimes want it so that I 
have ridden ten miles to rid myself of the desire 
that seemed to cry through my whole system, 
Give! give! when I have tnken the breath of a 
man who had been drinking.’'—New York Advo- 
cate. 


—+or—- 
OUT IN THE COLD ALONE. 

The following story of the wanderings of a boy 
sixteen years old illustrates the remarkable per- 
severance and fortitude nurtured by frontier life 
and its hardy habits. 

One winter's day the lad John Wilson, with his 
father and two neighbors, all living at Mosquito 
Bottom, Kansas, started for the plains on the 
upper Arkansas to hunt buffalo. Game was 
abundant, and the excitement of the chase com- 
pletely fascinated the boy. It was his first expe- 
tience in bnffalo-hunting, and he thonght he 
would like to follow the wild sport all the rest of 
his days. When the men had killed meat enough 
to lord their wagons they prepared to return, but 
John did not want to go home. 

The hunter's camp was in the shelter of a 
“skirt of timber’ on the river's bank. South- 
ward stretched the vast rolling prairie, and there 
in the distance, while his companions were busy 
cooking and packing their rations John could see 
buffaloes and antelopes feeding. He begged his 
father to let him go out and have “one more 
shot:” 


His father finally yielded to his importunities, 
and seizing his gun and ammunition, he was soon 
ont of sight on the prairie stealing within range 
of his game. The wild creatures discovered him 
and galloped away, but John would not give it 
up. 

Away went buffaloes and boy, the latter too 
much excited to think how fruitless such a race 
tmuet be. Before long the herd had left him far 
behind. Stopping to take breath and look about 
him, he found that he had utterly lost his direc- 
tion. He did not know where he was, nor which 
way to go. 

When night drew near the men in camp began 
to wonder what had become of John. His father 
grew worried, and his worry soon increased to 
terrible anxiety. By dark the three were on 
horseback roaming the prairie, shouting the boy’s 
name, whooping like Indians, and firing guns. 

But they did not find him that night, nor the 
next day, nor the next, nor the next. Then Mr. 
Wilson sent home as swiftly as possible and called 
all hix old neighbors to come and help him hunt 
throngh Western Kansas for his missing son. 
They joined him, and kept up the search till more 
than a week was cone, but all in vain. 

Poor John—alone on the Great American Des- 
ert! The darkness overtook him while he was 











trying to press his way back tocamp. He walked 
on bravely, hoping to retrace the 


und he had | rah Smith dic 


arrived at 12.30 P. M.;’’ ‘‘Sa- 


"The River 
at four o’clock, yesterday after- 


ran over; bat instead of approaching the river | noon;” ‘John Jones was run over abont an hour 


every step only took him farther away. 


ago, but wasn’t hurt much;” ‘‘A Sunday School 


A cold wind rose and blew in his face, and by- | Squantum at Sconset to-morrow,” (“‘sqaantam’’ 


and-by a sleet-storm came on, and the wet froze 
upon his clothes till they were stiff with ice. About 
midnight he stumbled against a clump of bushes, 
and curling down under their shelter, fell asleep 
from sheer exhaustion. In the morning he got 
up and strained his eyes over the prairie. but all 
looked dreary and strange. He balanced a stick 
on end, and determined to go the way it fell. 
But there was no luck in the sign, and he started 
off in the wrong direction, as before. He walked 
all that day, going he knew not whither, to sink 
down at night in another weary sleep. On the 
second day he crept near enough to a herd of 
buffaloes to fire one shot, but missed his mark. 
The third day and the fourth were spent in the 
same fruitless wandering. In all that time, since 


he left his father’s camp, he had not tasted food; | the old 


but tormented with hunger as he was, and with 


in Nantucket means picnic); and go on. 

Everybody drops in to read these interesting 
announcements, and once a week the newspaper 
pnts in print the more important ones. very- 

y knows everybody. - 

Any bright boy of eight years old can go with 

‘ou to any man’s or woman's house on the whole 
island. 

Nearly all the natives go to church on Sundays, 
and sit through the service in one of the large 
edifices built ever so many years ago for much 
larger congregations than can assemble in them 
now. 

Therefare old people here—grandparents, who 
have never once been off the island. I hear of 
one family of two generations that stuck close to 
t, till finally they thought they must 
move, and then they did not rest till they “brought 





the ice still clinging to his clothes, the courageous | up"’ in Omaha. 


boy trudged on, hoping to meet other hunters— 
or Indians—some human beings, whether friends 
or foes he did not care, if they would only give 
him something to eat. 

On the fifth day his strength, which had held 
out so wonderfully, gave out. He stopped on the 
bank of a little stream where some stunted trees 

rew, and managed to scrape together some dry 
frel, which he kindled into a bright fire by dis- 
charging his gun into it. Here he warmed and 
dried himself, and lay down and went to sleep, 

When he awoke again, towards evening, it was 
to see a big Indian standing near him with a gun, 
and the hind quarters of an antelope strapped on 
his back. 

“How!’’ grunted the Indian. . 

“How yourself !’’ said John, crawling to his 
feet. 

There was no need of more words, for the r 
boy’s haggard and famished looks told the whole 
story. In a very short time the fire was replen- 
ished and some venison ronsted, and John made 
a hearty supper: 

The kind Indian took him to his camp and kept 
him till he was strong again, and then showed 
him the way home. Three days afterwards he 
met his father, with the party of neighbors who 
were searching for him. 


————_+o____ 
For the Companion. 


CORN. 


All sweet ways of April, fare yon well, 
Gloom and sun and rain and misty morn! 
Welcome Maytime, Uringing xphered rain 

And shadow and sun and summer heat, to swell 
The joyous grassy blades of springing corn. 


Tinkling sheep-bells, bleating lambs of June, 
Fare you well, for we are left forlorn! 
Silent birds, while the long nights go by, 
Listen the wind that underneath the moon 
Stirs the silk raiment of the blossoming corn! 


August ripens her wheat and yellow oats; 
Blithe the cricket winds his shrilly horn; 
Through September's drowsy silences 

The singing of the harvest-men past me floats, 
Who sing and bind ripe sheaves of golden corn! 

GEORGE Mornis. 








——— 4g 
A WIFE’S LOVE. 

Police reports are sad reading, even when they 
burlesque the crimes and follies of those who have 
fallen into the clutches of the Jaw. But now and 
then, there appears a tender incident, whose pa- 
thos arrests the pen of the caricaturist, and com- 
pels him to describe it as it happened. Such is 
this incident of a woman’s love, over which the 
spectators in the Chicago police court mused, one 
day: 


“Michael is a good enough man when he is so- 
ber, Your Honor, but when he gets drunk he is 
very ugly.” 

Then she related how he drank up all of his 
money, and came to her and said he had a job in 
the country, but had no money to get out there. 
She pawned her shaw! for a dollar, and gave him 
the money, and he started off. 

The next morning he returned home very drunk, 
and his money all gone. He abused his wife be- 
cause she had no more money, and seizing their 
three-year-old child bent it with his fists until its 
face and head were a mass of bruises. 

“T'll see that he don’t do so again for awhile,” 
remarked the Court, and Mrs. Bohan interrupted 
with, “Ah, thank Your Honor,” but when Jus- 
tice Wallace continued, “‘fifty dollars fine, which 
means one hundred days in Bridewell,” that 
poor weak, lame, suffering little woman fairly 
gasy with astonishment. 

She had not contemplated her Michael as an in- 
mate of the House of Correction. The tears 
forced their way to her eyes, and in very pitiful 
tones she pleaded for Michael. 

“Please don’t be hard on him; he didn’t mean 
to do it; just forgive him this once, Judge, and I 
know he will do better. Please try him just 
once.”” 

“No,”’ said the Court, “he must have a lesson. 
Tet him stay out there a few days, and then come 
here and we will get him out, and he will be 
thankful to you for his release.” 

“Oh, please keep him here, and then Ican come 
and see him, and cheer him up. Let him stay 
here a day or two, and then let him go.” 

The Conrt was immovable, however, and the 
little woman when last seen was inquiring wheth- 
er, if she raised half of the fine, she conld not 
get Michael out. 

“I think I can get twenty-five dollars for what 
things I have,” she said. 


aS Sees 
QUEER OLD NANTUCKET. 

A correspondent, writing to the New York Post 
from Nantucket, describes some of the queer lo- 
cal enstoms of that island, once the chief port of 
the whale fishery. He says: 


Public notices are given by the town-crier, who 
used to ring a big bell, but now blows a huge 
horn, and standing in the middle of the street or 
on the corner, he announces in the solemnest way 
the important matter in hand, which may bea 
meat auction on the wharf, or a sacred concert in 
the church. 

The one newspaper office in the place has a 
room on the gronnd floor open toallcomers. Here 
hangs a large double slate, and thereon anyone 
writes what he thinks worth communicating to the 
public, auch as: 
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One lovely girl of twenty years of age was 
pointed out to me with the touching story that 
while both her brothers had been away for years, 
and her three elder sisters had married “big men’’ 
in Boston, she remained in the old homestead to 
attend upon her invalid and widowed mother. 


+o 


THE SCIENCE OF SAVING. 

A writer in Caasell’s Magazine addresses words 
of wisdom to those whose pockets are made of 
such materials that money burns a hole in them. 
He advises them to keep an exact account of 
every cent they spend, as putting down in black 
and white checks extravagance: 


They must be put down in detail, and not con- 
veniently classed together under the general 
heading of “sundries.” The item “sundries’’ is 
never admitted into well-kept household ac- 
counts, 

It is very difficult to realize fully the value of 
small sams. If the pennies and half-pennies that 
lie loose in the pockets were properly appreciated, 
there would not be so much pecuniary embarrags- 
ment in the world as there is. 

“Many a mickle makes a muckle.” This is 
true of nothing more than half-pennies and pen- 
nies. 

These little savings, as a rule, must be made in 
personal expenditure more than ip anything elee. 

hat is spent over the household is generally 
needed, but the small personal luxuries which 
cost fo little are not. 

And when any saving is made in this way, the 
money should be put aride as saved, instead of 
being mixed with the spending-fund; and addi- 
tions made to it as frequently as possible. 

That will make you understand as soon as any- 
thing what small economies amount to. When 
money is put aside to be saved, it should be put 
in some place where it can not be directly got at. 

I cannot. spenk too highly of the savings-bank 
for this purpoge. 

* The very fact that a little trouble and formula 
has to be gone throngh with before it can be ob- 
tained prevents it being spent many a time when 
it most certainly would be if it were close at hand. 

There are two or three ways in which money 
can be raved. 

The firat is by buying in large quantities. Of 
course the danger ix when there is a stock of 
things to “‘run at,” as the servants say, they will 
be extravagantly used. All that I can say on 
this point is, that they must not be ‘“‘rnn at.” 

A proper quantity must be portioned out and 
the rest put away. Then it will be found that 
articles may be bought both cheaper and better in 
larger quantities than in small ones. 

other way to save expense is to pay for 
everything as you get it. If yon do this, you 
avoid overcharge, and will buy far less, 

If the money had to be paid at the moment, 
many an unnecessary purchase would be avoided. 

People who have limited incomes are those who 
can least afford to live on credit; and unfortu- 
nately they do it more than any others. 


gy 
KNEW HIS MASTER’S PICTURE. 





Domestic pets have often been called in to at- 
test the truthfulness of their friends’ portraits— 
and the story of the bird trying to pick up Apel- 





les’ painted grapes has been familiar for centu- 
ries. A correspondent of Naturcadds the follow- 
ing charming instance of brnte testimony to hu- 
man skill: 


A young and self-taught artist asked me to al- 
low him to paint my likeness in oi! crlors, and I 
consented. His stndio was in the sext town, 
three miles distant, and as often as nired I 
went over; I, however, did not take my dog with 
me. 

It was done in kit-ent size, and he succeeded so 
well in the likeness and artistic work that when 
exhibited at the annual meeting of the Polytech- 
nic Society at Falmouth, a medal was awarded to 
it, and, as well, it was “highly commended.”’ Not 
only this, it brought him into notice, and gained 
him lots of employment. 

The artist was eo grateful for my attention that. 
he prezented me with the painting, and I still have 
it. When it was brought to my house, my old 
dog was present with the family at the ‘“unveil- 
ing;” nothing was said to him nor invitation given 
him to notice it. 

We saw that his gaze was steadily fixed on it, 
and he soon became excited, and whined, and 
tried to lick and scratch it, and was so much taken 
up with it that we—althongh so well knowing his 
intelligence—were all quite surprised; in fact. 
could scarcely believe that he should know it was 
my likeness. 

‘We, however, had sufficient proof after it was 
hung up in our parlor; the room was rather low, 
and under the picture stood a chair; the door was 
left open without any thought abont the dog; he, 
however, soon found it out, when a low whining 
and scratching war heard by the family, and, on 
search being made, he was in the chair trying to 
get at the picture. 

After this, I put it up higher, so as to prevent 
it being inju by him. This did not prevent 
him from paying attention to it, for whenever I 
was away from home, whether for a short or long 
time—sometimes for several days—ke spent most 
of his time gazing on-it, and as it appeared to give 
Bioy comfort, the (door waa alwars-—Jeft open for 
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MY 7. 
(CHILDRENS COLUMN) 





For the Companion. 
TIT FOR TAT. 
ALITTLE TRUE STORY. 
“Is Totty going home with you? 
And won't you take me, too? 
Take me to see you, auntie dear, 
Along with Totty, do!” 
“No; not to-day; another time.” 
“Why not?” “Well, it might be 
‘Too much for grandmamma to have 
You both at once, you see."” 
He was too sweet and wise to tease, 
This Georgie, four years old; 
He nodded softly to his thought 
His locks of curly gold. 
His face demure his mischief hid 
When auntie said good-by, 
And with a grave and grown-up air 
He put his question sly: 
“Aunt Saidie, are you coming soon 
To see mamma again?” 
“Yes—shall I, dear? “Oh yes, but don't 
Bring Uncle Willie then.” 
“Why, Georgie, not bring Uncle Will, 
Who thinks so much of you! 
Not bring your Uncle Willie, dear? 
I thought you loved him, too!” 
In breathless haste the answer came: 
“O' course; but it might be 
‘Too much for my mamma to have 
You both at once, you see!” 
M. E. BENNETT. 
ee sees 
For the Companion. 
MARION AT CHURCH. 

Tunie’s mother was so well pleased with the 
way she managed with the baby the first time she 
left Ler in charge of him, that she consented to 
leave him with her again, not many Sabbaths 
after. 

Tunie begged that Marion might go to church 
instead of staying to help her, and so it was final- 
ly decided. 

Marion, never having been to church, was de- 
lighted with the idea, and promised all sorts of 
good behavior, if she only might go. 

“T'll go right now,” said she, “and pat on my 
new shoes, and my pink apron, and my"— 

“O Marion!’ said Tunie, “what « fanuy girl! 
You haven't had your breakfast yet.”” 

“Well, I don’t want to be late, and go in after 
all the peoples get there,” and she ran into the 
kitchen, and presently returned with her little 
face red, and shining very much from the scrub- 
bing she had given it. 

The water was streaming from her flaxen hair, 
and pushing up a chair to the place where the 
looking-glass hung, she proceeded to comb it af- 
ter her fashion, which was rather a queer one, 
Tunie thought. But she did not say anything, 
for she knew her mother would see that Marion 
was properly dressed before it was time to go. 

After breakfast and family prayers were over, 
Tunie’s mother put the baby to sleep, and when 
they were all rendy, she took Marion by the hand 
and led her up the hill to the church, 

“T’'m goin’ to meetin’, and my pa is the minis- 
ter, and if I don’t sit still he’ll be ’sturbed,”’ said 
Marion to herself, as she walked along. “I'll be 
still a8 anything, course I will. I’m ’most five 
years old,” 

She would not let her mother help her up the 
steps, but trudged up alone. Two gentlemen who 
were standing near the door smiled at her, and 
tried to have her shake hands with them, but she 
thought they were laughing at her, and passed on 
with a dignified air to her seat beside her moth- 
er in the pew. 

She was interested for awhile in seeing the peo- 
ple come in and take their seats, Then she saw 
her father going up the pulpit stairs, 

It was an old-fashioned pulpit, very high; and 
when the minister sat down, he could not be 
seen by those below. 

“O mamma!” said Marion, in a loud whisper, 
“papa has sunk down so I can’t see him. That’s 
real too bad.” 

“Hush,” said her mother; ‘‘you’ll see him 
again ina minute.” 

Just then the music began, and Marion, turning 
round quickly to see where it came from, slipped 
from the cushion on to the floor. She was not 
hurt, but the accident annoyed her mother, and 
she seated her again, telling her not to look round 
any more, 

The first hymn was one that Marion knew, and 
she was delighted to be able to sing. 

As the choir had most all the singing to them- 
selves, Marion’s singing attracted rather more 
attention than her mother liked. 

The sermon was long, dreadfully long, Marion 
thought; but she sat pretty still. When it was 
about half through, she whispered to her mother,— 

“Tell me when he says the text, won’t you, 
mamma?’ 

She got so restless and fidgety during the last 
fifteen minutes, that her mother let her get down 
from the sent, and afand in the corner of the pew 
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Old Deacon Emmons sat behind her, and he fell 
asleep and nodded his spectacles, which he had 
pushed back on top of his head, down over his 
forehead, then over his eyes and nose, and at last 
into his lap. 

“Te-he,” laughed Marion, aloud; and then was 
so ashamed of herself that she curled down out 
of sight in the bottom of the pew. 

This put her out of sorts a little, and besides, 
she was getting tired. 

“He preaches an awful long text. Won't he 
ever get done? When will he say the Amen?” 
she kept whispering. 

“How did those singers ever get up into that 
high place? I can’t see a single bit of stairs,” 
said she. 

“T can see a girl that’s got some beau’ ful beads, 
and I'm goin’ to ask my pato buy me some. Tell 
him to say the Amen real quick.” 

Her mother kept motioning to her to stop whis- 
pering, but she paid no attention. 


——_+o—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
UNDER THE UMBRELLA. 





Coming home from school together, 
In the cold and rainy weather, 
Lillian, with her nut-brown hair, 
Bonnie Gracie, sweet and fair! 

Just behind them, I, while walking, 
Listened to their childish talking; 
First of lessons learned that day, 
Then of recess and their play; 

Then a little chat on dolls, 

And then of “brother's cricket balls;” 
Of this and that, as children will, 
Whose little tongues are never still. 


“How it rains!” cried Grace, at last, 
As the drops fell thick and fast. 

“We don't care, though, for you see 
We’re under shelter, you and me!” 
Then said Lillian, “Sissie dear, 
There's room for one more under here. 
And do you think mamma would care 
If we should call that poor girl there, 


<~: 


————_+o+—____ | 


For the Companion. 
WASHING-DAY. 

“Oh dear me! I wish washing-day only came 
once a year!” 

Jenny’s face was very sober, and her voice lit- 
tle like her usual merry tones. 

“What's the matter, puss?’ said grandpa. 
“Seems to me my tidy little girl wouldn’t like 
such a change as that at all. How many of these 
pretty white raffled aprons could you have, denr, 
for instance?” 

And the old gentleman put two fingers in Jen- 
ny’s apron-pocket, and left a shining bit of silver 
there. 

“Thank you, grandpa. Oh, of course, I didn’t 
mean exactly what I said. But it is such a bother! 
I must keep out of the kitchen. Sarah has no 
time to do anything I want, and mamma must 
tend baby,—so she’s just the same. 1 mustn’t 
even talk to her now, because she wants baby to 
get his nap. Isn't it a bother, grandpa?” 

“Yes, little girlie, I suppose it is,” said the 
kind old man, taking her on his knee and strok- 
ing her gold-brown hair. ‘‘But it would be 
worse bother not to have plenty of clean clothes. 
Shall I tell you how they manage the washing 
away off in Granada, where I went thirty years 
ago? Where is Granada, dear?” 

“In South America, grandpa,’’ answered Jen- 
ny, promptly. 

“Right. The working-women there wear skirts 
reaching only a little below the knee, and no 
stockings or shoes. They wash without soap, 
washboard or tub. 

“They take the clothes to the bank of a river,— 
a large pile, for washing is done now and then, as 
wesay. They wade in, and standing ankle-deep 
or more in water, rub sand on the clothes, and 
dash them about in the stream. 

“Instead of first drying, then sprinkling and 
folding, und the next day ironing, they have one 
process that serves for all. 

“The sand on the shore is perfectly clean, and 
in the sunshine is quite hot. They spread the 
clothes in the sand and cover them with it. 


At last her mother leaned down to her, and | 
whispered, — 

“Marion, get up on the seat, and if you whis- | 
per to me any more, I shall punish you when you 
get home.” 

Marion didn't very often hear about being pun- | 
ished, but when she did, she knew it was best to 
obey. So she managed to sit pretty still about | 
three minutes longer, and the service was done. 

Tunie had just taken up the baby when they 
got home. 

“O Tunie!” said Marion, “I saw a little girl 
with some pretty blue beads on her neck, and we 
sung ‘Hail the power of Jesus’ name.’ But I got 
awfal tired, 0 my mother had to say she would 
funish me if I didn’t stop whispering. I guess 
T'll take care of the baby next time, and let you 
go to meetin’ with mamma.” | 

“I guess mamma wouldn’t be willing,” said 
Tunie. Joy ALLISON, 


May falter by the roadside drear, 
Bowed low with many a grief and fear. | 
‘Then from the shelter of God’s care | 
Stretch forth your hand and gladly share | 
The haven of your pitying love. 
To save from angry clouds above, 

* Ope wide, dear child, sweet Charity'’sdoor, | 
Where there is always room for more, | 

M. D. Brive. 





“After a little time, they take them out and 
shake them. The sand all flies off, leaving them 
clean and dry, and ready to wear again. 

“As to ironing, they never, the year round, 
have fire enough to heat a flatiron.”” 

“What a funny way, grandpa! Did you have 
your nice shirts and handkerchiefs done so?” 

“Yes, indeed. I had to, or go without. They 
don’t know any other way.” 

“Jenny,” called mamma, from the top of the 
stairs, ‘will you amuse baby a little while?” 

And the little girl, with a kiss and “Thank 
you” to grandpa, ran off merrily to take her 
share in washing-day. MO. J. 

———+e+—___ 
For the Companion. 
ANIMATED OATS. 


You can get a packet of these long-legged, 
bearded fellows for five cents, 

I must say that they are funny, and so lively 
that how the florists manage to get them into 
those little paper envelopes is more than I can 
tell. 

Just dip them ina cup of water for a minute, 
and lay them on the paim of your hand or ona 
sheet of letter-paper on the table, and they will 
begin untwisting their grasshopper-legs, and 
standing on their heads, or turning somersets; in 
short, playing all sorts of antics. And it is real 
fun to try to get them into an envelope or fold 
thei up in a piece of paper. 

They will be out just as quick as you put them 
in, and would much rather run up your dress or 


florists, you will be pretty sure to have them fresh 

and with unbroken legs; and their power of loco- 

motion seems to lie in their beards and legs. 
—+or—___- 


“ALWAYs try to hit the nail upon the head, 
my boy,” said an uncle to his nephew; but the 
nephew’s little cousin whispered to him,} “Don't 
: hit the nail on your finger, for It hurts awful.” 








geity noted for a temple of the sun. 
Noah. 

a leader of the Israelites. 6th row, one of the won. 
ders of Egypt. 
Bible. 8th row, famous structures in Africa. 9th row. 
people living in N. E. Africa. 


doors and 
ment used in winnowing the corn and go through all the 
attitudes of letting down corn against the wind. ee peat it 
three times; and at the third time an apparition wi 

through the barn, in at the windy door and out at the 
other, having both the figure in question and the appenr- 
ance or retinue marking the employment or station in 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &. 
1. 
AN AXIOM AMONG AXIOMS. 
Take one word from each of 





following sen- 





tences to form the answer, which is also an axiom: 
1, “Calm weather in June 
Sets the corn in tune,”’ 
2, “Sow wheat in dirt and rye in dust.” 
3, “When April blows his horn, 
It is good for hay and corn.” 
4, “Go to work, if you'd have health; 
Go to work, if you'd have wealth.” 
5, “When frogs croak together, 
Then look out for rainy weather.” 
6, “When the wind is in the west 
The weather is at its best.” 
4) “A long harvest and little corn.”” 
8, “No weather is ill if the wind be still.” 


. % “A good horse is cheap at almost any price.” 


10, “The farmer wise will cattle keep, 


And have his farm supplied with sheep.” 
11, “April and May are the key of the whole year,” 
12, 


13, 


“What you sow not you cannot reap.” 
“When farmers buy what they don’t need, 
They'll find such things are dear indeed.” 
Cp. 
2. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 





I 
eeTe ery ee 


Read horizontally: 1st row, a consonant. 2d row, 
3d row, a son of 
4th row, a famous river with a delta. 5th row, 


ith row, people mentioned in the 


Numerals in pyramid: 1,2, 3, 4,5, 6, the name of 





1 And ask her—shall I, or will you?— an Egyptian king who was perhaps burie: yra- 
: ‘To come in under shelter too? mid." 1 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, tlonanofs ifve or kent 
She looks so sad; and then I know ian kings. LILLIAN Payson. 
She’s cold, because she shivers so.” 3. 
A moment more, and presently TRANSPOSITIONS. 
The large umbrella sheltered three. Winkee a Falue upon my — treasures, 
: It takes@ prophet —— —— — coming event with- 
O little kind Samaritan! out — from fact. 
Sweet, thoughtfal little Lillian! ls face Was ang ne paar the ea, 
Remember as you older grow —— 9go the — predicted this, “B. 
That many n heart 80 filled with woe 4. 


ILLUSTRATED OONUNDRUM. 





What a lazy fellow likes. W.T. 0. 





Answers to Puzzles in Companion of 
October 23. 









1 BACH oO H 
WHOA ° A 
HEEL EB L 
TELL L L 
sAa0c0 o o 
PROW ° w 
FREE E E 
PAT v E 
J OH? H N 


Third li down—Coel Coeth. 

Fourth line down—Hallow E’en. 

2, Apparitions. Divinations. 

3. To winn three wechts o’ naething. 1, 2, Ti 


js 
3, 4, 5, 6, winn—T, 8, 9, 10, 11, three—12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
11, weehts—I8, 
inj ey-words : 
Nie 


19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, naeth- 


Towing, Heath, Chew, Sonnet, 





(“An old Scotch charm used on Hallow E’en is ‘To 


winn three wechts o’ naething.’ The wecht is an instru- 
ment used in winnowin; 
formed un 
open both doors, taking them off the hinges if possible; for 


corn. This charm must be per- 


reeived and alone. You go to the barn and 


ere is danger that the being abont to appear ay siiui the 
lo you some mischief. Then take that instru- 


i pass: 


life.”} 
coat-sleeve than be packed up in paper. © 4. A charm. 
By getting them at the store of one of the best} 5. Ooo—BA—L 


3T—UP—I 
HA—RP—E 
RU-NL—ET 
PR—IE~—sT 
cO—-ND—OR 
vVI-—Gi-Ls 
DE—NV—ER 
s8L—UI—CE 
TA—TN—aAt 
PIs G>4K 
6. Superatitions. | Signs and omens, 
7. Enthroned, ten hornets, 


Tr 
D 
R 
Burning Nats. 
Apple Diving. 
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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT ON THE “FLATIRON.” - 


It was an odd craft on which we started down 
the Allequash River, a few days after the ice 
broke, in April,—a great raft of old pine logs, piled 
high, fore and aft, with bunches of shingles. s 

There were almost three hundred ‘double | 
bunches” of those shingles; and it had taken my 
companion—John Killigrews—and myself four 
months to rive out and shave them. We had 
done this work at an old lumber camp where we 
had spent the winter, and hoped what we had 
done would bring us hundred and fifty dollars 
each. Of course we were in pretty good spirits 
when we started down stream with our raft. 

We were to deliver the shingles at Grand Falls, 
on the St. Johns, for two dollars and seventy-five 
cents a thousand. 

The raft war made of sound pine logs which | 
we had picked up in the logans and along the 
banks of the river above our camp. These were 
worth seven dollars a thousand feet, and the raft 
contained, according to our rough survey of it, 
upwards of ten thousand feet of good clear | 
stuff. ; 

Bat to get to Grand Falls we had to take our 
unwieldy raft a distance of nearly a hundred 
and forty miles: and Allequash Falls, a cataract 
of fifty or sixty feet, lay between us and our! 
market. The cataract was the grand difficulty, © 
the bugbear of the trip. or had it been all | 
smooth river, the navigation would have been | 
comparatively easy. 

We had thought of all this beforehand, how- 
ever. Onarriving at the Falls we intended to 
moor our raft at the head of the ‘carry path” 
above the cataract, then stretch a ‘“‘boom’’ across 
the river in the dead water below. We should 
then hanl our shingles, a few bunches at a time, 
overland around the Falls. 

This would be a tedious task and would con- 
sume fonr or five days. The ‘carry’? was about 
a hundred rods long; but as there was a good 
“tote path,” we thought we could draw three 
bunches ona sled at a time, and make twenty 
trips in a day. 

After getting the shingles round the falls, and 
rendy to load again below, we intended to break 
the raft, and let it go over the falls, knowing that 
the logs would be caught in the hoom. Weshould 
then have only to put them together again, load 
the shingles, and voyage on. 

The logs were held together in the raft by 
strong spruce cross-poles and two-inch white-ash 
pins. Getting round Allequash Falls would, 
even if we had good luck, take seven days of 
hard work. 

The ice had broken up, and the snow was rap- 
idly melting. The banks of the Allequash were 
already brimming over. It was a broad, rapid 
stream, seeming almost black in contrast with its 
snowy banks, as the water swirled and eddied 
against the ledges. White ice-cakes, here and 
there, flecked its dark current. 

It had been raining through the night; but the! 
clouds were breaking and the sun beginning to! 
shine as we bade farewell to our old camp, where 
we had lived and worked so long and so hard, | 
and shoved out into the swollen river. The raft 
was about a hundred feet long and sixteen or| 
seventeen feet wide, and it moved steadily on the! 
current. 

The weight of the shingles bore the logs and 
even the lower tier of bunches down under water; 
but the upper layers of buncher rose three or 
four feet above the river, so that we had a dry ! 
deck on which to walk. } 

The centre log was left projecting two or three 
feet out from the stern, and in this were set strong 
thole-pins, for the broad steering-onr, or ‘‘sweep.”’ | 

We did not, of course, try to row, or in any 
other way propel so heavy a raft. Our progress 
was with the current. But one of us stood at the 
sweep continually, to steer clear of the shores at 
the bends, and to keep off of rocksand bars. The 
other was as constantly forward, keeping a sharp 
watch for the channel. 

Along the middle of the raft were laid our tools, 
blankets, provisions, ete. At night we designed 
to moor to trees on the bank, then prepare sup- 
per, and sleep in our blankets on the raft; first 
having stuck up a shelter of hemlock or fir boughs 
between the bunches of shingles, to brenk off the 
cold wind. 

On the first day we made abont fifteen miles, 





and at night moored under a high bank where a| 


rick of drift supplied us fire-wood. The night 
was bright but cold. Anchor-ice formed hetween 
the raft and the shore. 

During the night a ‘drive’ of logs began to 
pass us, We had guessed from the chips in the 
river, for several days, that a gang of lambermen 
had been at work somewhere above nr. 


\ Nt, 


CALGHE ON THE “ELATIRON,” 


This was their winter’s ‘‘cut,” on its way to 
market. But only the head logs had yet come in 
sight, and we had no idea there were so many be- 
hind. We saw nothing, of course, of the ‘“driv- 
ers’’ themselv: as yet. 

“Well, the logs can't do ns any harm,” Johnny 
said; nor did it seem to me that they would. 

So as soon as we could get our brenkfast and 
eat it, we shoved off, hoping to get down to the 
falls by noon. The distance, we supposed, was 
about eleven miles. 

But the loose logs drifted faster than our heavy 
raft. Not more than a hundred were in sight 
when we pushed off; but by the time we had gone 
three or four miles, the river seemed nearly full 
of them, and they kept thickening in. 

“TI don t just like this,” Johnny said. 

Neither did I; but I saw no better way than to 
goon. Wedid not yet realize the situation. 

Three or four miles above the falls, the channel 
begins to narrow somewhat, and hasa swifter cur- 
rent. We were now fairly hemmed in by logs. 

“Do you suppose we can get to shore through 
all this lumber?’ Johnny asked me at length. 

The thonght had been troubling me for some 
minutes. We both held the sweep and worked it 
smartly. 

The raft would tarn in toward the shore, shov- 
ing the logs before it, for fifty or sixty yards; but 
when they began to jnm together, then it would 
slow up and swing off again. 

Watching for best places, we tried, time after 
time, torun through the logs. ‘There were chances 





“jamea™ we made; but we had as yet no thought 








of abandoning onr raft. It was our entire win- 
ter’s work, and we meant to cling to it. 

Bat the situation grew more dangerous every 
moment—not only for our raft, but for ourselves. 
As we went round the great bend about three- 
fourths of a mile above the cataract, its heavy 
roar came to us. We saw the clond of mist fly- 
ing up, and were struck with affright. 





we can do, 
turning pale. ‘ 
how, or we're los 

He did not need to tell me that now. 

We worked for life at the sweep, 
trying to ‘ n” in as near the right 
shoreas possible, Bunt the current was 
so strong that before we could leap 
down on the logs, they would separate, 
and the raft would swing clear. 

Twice we had to jump back to the 
raft for our lives, and came very near 
going under. To have fallen into that current, 
full of rolling Inmber, wonld have been certain 
death, 

It seemed as if overy chance of escape was sud- 
denly snatched from us. We stood bewildered 
and looked at each other. 

A squad of drivers had been stationed at the 
falls, to keep the logs from “‘glutting’’ as they 
went over. These men now raw us, and came 
running up the bank, shouting and swinging their 
hats, But their shouting could do us no good; 
we were already in the rapids, and the mighty 
rhythmic or ‘‘churning’’ motion of the water had 
begun. 

The raft danced up and down, and was swept 
on past the men on shore, some of whom stood 
like posts, and seemed horror-struck. Others 
gesticulated and seemed to be shonting. What 
they said was drowned by the thunder of the falls, 
and the dull “booming” of the lumber as it went 
over them. 

In the channel, just above the precipice, area 
number of ledges and great slate bowlders, which 
at low water stand out high above the stream. 
Now all but one of these were under water. This 
one was a huge triangular rock, which lay about 
a hundred and fifty feet off from the right bank. 
We saw the water flying up round it, and the logs 
glancing from it. 

The raft was surging down toward this rock, 
as fast asa man could rnn, and would probably 
have struck it in spite of na, even had we tried to 
avoid it. But the instant Johnny caught sight of 


exclaimed Johnny, 
must get off, some 









; to jump from the raft nnd run to the shore on the ‘the old flattron,”” as the drivers called it. he 


jumped to the sweep. i 


| wood, and tied the line to it. 





“Steer for it!” he shouted; and we both used 
all our strength to bring the head of the raft 
squarely upon it, 

A moment more and we struck the rock. It 
was a terrible shock. We were both thrown head- 
long. 

All the forward bunches of shingles went tumb- 
ling into the stream. The raft seemed lifted by 
the surge, then settled with a dull crunching noise 
upon the rock, 

Creak—crack—snap went the cross-poles and 
fins. Butthe flimsy structure hung there, though 
bunches of shingles were washed off, ax the great 
surges broke against us. We expected every mo- 
ment to feel the logs give way, and to godown to- 
gether! 

The raft couldn’t hold long; and the logs from 
above, as they came shooting down the rapid, 
struck it like sledge-hammers; hard enough it 
seemed to batter it in pieces. 

Clinging to whatever appeared firmest, we 
turned our eyes anxionsly to the shore. The diiv- 
ers were bringing to the river a dog-warp. 

One of them hastily coiled and threw it, but it 
fell short. It did not come half-way to us. They 
hanled it in. Then another threw it, and an- 
other. All fell short. 

Eacit failure made us more desponding. We 
could feel the raft giving way. The descending 
logs kept knocking off logs and bunches of 
shingles. Moments seemed hours, It looked as 
if they might do better. 

“Oh, why can’t they throw it out to us!’ cried 
Johnny. 

The men now went higher up the river and 


| threw the rope, hoping that it might be borne out 
‘tous; but the furious current swept it in shore 


| Again, 


It seemed as if we were docmed. 

But there was a young fellow in the gang 
named Defosse, who at last thought of a way to 
throw us a line, 

‘We saw him catch an axe and run into the 
woods. Ina moment he came back with a long 
pole. Next they cut off a small billet of green 
Defosse then split 
the top end of the pole, and wedged the billet into 
the cleft. 

Raising the pole, they planted the other end in 
A crevice between two rocks; then four or five 
of them bent it over by main strength. 

‘We saw now what the plan was; for on letting 
it fly up, billet and line were thrown high in the 
air, and fell as far out as we lay, though below us. 

Hauling it in, they again launched it into the 
air. 

It still fell below; but the next throw saved us, 
The billet fell above the raft, and was instantly 
washed down to us, Johnny caught it. 

With this small line we hauled ont a two-inch 
cable, such as is used for ‘“‘warping"’ logs across 
dead water. To knot this rope round onr big 
sweep and knock it loose was but the work of a 
moment. 

Locking our arms about the sweep, we then 
lowered ourselves into the water. The men be- 
gan to haul in, but the instant we were out clear 
of the raft the current swept us down. 

I thought the line had broken; but it held, and 
they hauled us, buffeted and half-strangled, to 
the bank. Never before did the firm land feel so 
good to my feet. We were both uenrly ex- 
hausted. P 

The drivers hurrahed, and leaped, and flung up 
their hats. They shook hands with us, and 
poked and hustled us about. 

“Ah, but you had a narrer equeak!’’ cried one 
grizzled old driver, who had been on the river 
thirty years. 

It was Lotte Defosse’s “spring pole’ that 
saved us. 

Our raft held together on the rock for ten or 
fifteen minutes more, then broke up and went. 
over the falls. 

We supposed that was the last of our shingles; 
but Inckily for us, these men had stretched a 
boom across the river half a mile below, to re- 
collect the logs after they had passed the falls. 

The next morning we went down to the boom, 
and with the kindly assistance of the drivers, got 
out nearly two hundred bunches of our shingles, 
which, strange to say, had not been broken open. 
We had bunched them stron and the water 
had swollen the shingles. making them tight in 
the binders. 

We lost rather-oyer-a hnndred bunches, which 
Weretbroken mp and\floated_away hevond rece -- 
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ery. We were very thankful to have escaped 
with our lives. And yet, as we were but boys, 
could it be otherwise that we should feel disap- 
poiutment that the money we had sought to earn 
for schooling, by working steadily all winter, 
should thus iu an hour or two be lost? 
et ep ee 
AUTUMN DAYS. 

Brief grow the waning days; the poplars shed 

‘Their se: ried showers uf crimson o’er the path, 

And gathering swallows, on the river-brink, 

‘Twit their departing notes. ‘The dusky bats 

Begin to congregate beneath the eaves, 

Dreating of winter sleep; the lazy pike 


Bask on the river surface, revelling 
In the last wannth of summer. 





On the elma, 
‘The speckled starlings gathering, loud hola 
A noisy council; and the blue-barred 2 8 
White-banded magpies and spruce jac! daws join 
To swell the clamorous chorus, 

On the bank, 
The warm south bank, purple shine forth the bells 
Of autumn violets, last Hingerers, 
When gone, the flowers of suvuner! So oft shines 
A virtuous Iife, unrecognized, unknown, 
By a censorious world! 

Close in, the days, 
With gray, yet golden, twilight; Winter comes, 
Comes ou apace, and his white-shrouding snows 
Again shall shortly veil the slumbering earth, 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE FLOWER OF AN HOUR. 


“Can't you choose, Floy?” said Mrs. Temple. 
“I'm sure I never saw a more beautiful collection 
of plants. I can hardly blame you for hesitating, 
with such roses, fuchsias and geraniums to tempt 
you; but as you can buy only one, you should 
make a judicious choice.”’ 

Floy moved slowly down the long ranks of 
potted plants, pausing first at one, and then an- 
other, with such a doleful look of indecision in 
her face that her mother laughed outright. 

“Don’t be wretched because you can’t take all 
of them, Floy. Fix your mind upon the fact that 
you can have but one.”” 

“Yes, I know, mamma. Isn't this the loveliest 
carpation?—but then it’s such a tiny plant.” 

“Tiny plants have a habit of growing,” her 
mother answered. “Come now, make haste, for 
T've been here a whole hour waiting for you. A 
little girl twelve years old onght to know what 
she wants without taking so long time to decide.”’ 

Floy uttered an exclamation of delight. “I've 
made my choice, mamma. Isn’t it the most 
splendid plant you ever saw in your life?” 

It was a hibiscus, covered with double blooms 
of a rich dark crimson. Mrs. Temple did not 
look charmed. 

“It's a hibiscus, Floy,”’ she said; “the ‘flower 
of an hour.’ It has no odor, and the flowers will 
wither and fade before night. Besides, it is a 
coarse flower, and not satisfactory to any sense, 
unless it may be that of sight, for those who like 
glaring colors.” 

“Bat it’s so beautifal!’’ Floy cried entbusiasti- 
cally. ‘Mamma, I'd rather look at it for one 
hour, if it lasts that long, than any other flower 
fora week. It doesn’t need perfume, it’s so en- 
chantingly lovely!’ 

Of course there was nothing more to do but to 
pay for the flower and have it sent home. It wns 
intended as a reward to Floy for the good lessons 
of a schoo! term, and if she had taken a fancy to 
a weed, no oue had the right to object. 

Mr, and Mrs. Temple were not wealthy people, 
and their little presents to their children were 
simple; but they understood one thiug that richer 
parents would do well to learn. A gift, to please 
children ar to profit them, should not be ham- 
pered by restrictions, and if they are to choose 
for themselves, they should, beyond necessary 
limitations, have full liberty of choice. 

The hibiscus came home, and was promoted to 
the place of houor in what Floy called her ‘‘bow- 
window,’’—a kind of recess or shelf which ex- 
tended beyond the window-sill. 

She spent the day admiring her flowers, and 
when they dropped off their stalks that evening, 
she was comforted by the number of buds which 
would bloom the next day, 

But sumehow the second crop of flowers, though 
as brilliant as the first, did not give her the same 
pleasure. She could not help thinking how soon 
they would fade, and she wished they had per- 
fume; and now that she had time to examine 
them, she saw the flower was far from perfect in 
its form; that it had, in fact, nothing but bright 
coloring. Other girls gave bouquets to their 
friends, but of what use was a hibiscus for that 
purpose? 

In two weeks the poor hibiscus was neglected 
and forgotten. 

“So your hibiscus is dead, Floy?’ Mrs. Temple 
said one day. 

“Oh yes! I didn’t like it a bit, it was such a 
poor useless flower. I see you smile, mamma. 
Yes, I remember how crazy I was about it, but 
T’ve learned a lesson siuce then. I'll never be so 
attracted by mere looks again.”” 

“A very good lesson, my dear. But see here, 
L have a surprise for you; an invitation from the 
Wilson girls to join them in a picnic to Montclair 
to-morrow. And here’s a note from your Uncle 
James, asking you to come the same day and 
help him unpack and arrange his books and pict- 
ures, which have just arrived from Europe.” 

“Oh, what shall T do?” she cried. “A picnic 
at Montclair is the most deliszhtful thing in the 
world, All the girls will be there, and O 

imma! the Montclair gardener lets anybody 
© frait ont of the orchard, for it’s just decay- 














ing on the ground. But then Uncle James’ books 
and pictures, that I’ve been longing to see ever 
since he came home! Why can’t I go to the 
picnic, and to Uncle James’s the day after? One 
day will not make any difference.”” 

“Tt certainly will,’ her mother answered drily. 
“If you prefer going to the picnic, Helen can go 
in your place to your uncle’s. She will like it 
better, I am sure.” 

“Of course she will,” Floy answered quickly; 
“and if she is younger than J am, you say your- 
self she is more active and useful. She doesn’t 
care a straw for amusements of any kind. Be- 
sides, Uncle James isn’t going to run away with 
his collection. I can see it at any time; but the 
picnic is to-morrow or never for me.”’ 

Left to herself, Floy began to think that per- 
haps she had not made the wisest choice. Uncle 
James was a bachelor, and something of an artist, 
with means enough to travel, and taste enough to 
pick up hundreds of pretty and artistic things. 

What a dear, helter-skelter house his was! 
where his nieces could roam unchecked, and listen 
to the stories attached to his curiusities, and hear 
of the foreign lands where so much of his life was 
passed. But then that pleasure would not be lost 
entirely by going to the picnic,—only postponed. 
Besides, the superb Montclair fruit! 

Floy went to the picnic. 

Nothing was quite as charming as she had an- 
ticipated, though everything went off very well. 
The fruit was certainly fine, but she ate too much 
of it, and after dinner felt uncomfortable, and 
very impatient for the time to come when she 
could return home. It was dark when she reached 
the house, and she was more than half sick, vexed 
and cross. Helen was talking to her mother in 
an excited manner. 

“Oh, such a charming time as I’ve had, Floy! 
T’ve been telling mamma all about it. And look 
at this book of drawing-lessons Uncle James has 
given me. He’s going to have me taught by Prof. 
Knox, and I'm to begin my drawing-lessons to- 
morrow. Uncle James says I have quite a talent 
for drawing, and I told him you had more than 
I; but he said he guessed not. If you had really 
cared for works of art, he said, you would have 
preferred helping him to-day to going to a 
picnic.’” 

Floy sank into a seat feeling her heart very 
heavy. She had a decided talent for drawing, 
and it had been a cherished hope for the last year 
that Uncle James would give her the advantages 
that had now fallen to the lot of her fortunate 
sister. She knew that he would not do it for 
both, and she had twice the taste and capacity of 
Helen. 

It was very hard, and the thought of the picnic 
which had caused this disappointment became 
disgusting to her. 

“Did you have a pleasant day, dear?’ her 
mother asked, with pity in her kind eyes. She 
had known her daughter’s hopes, and she'sym- 
pathized in her disappointment. 

“I suppose so; I don’t know. Oh, I’m s0 
awfully tired, so worn out, that I believe I'll go 
to bed.” 

Six years rolled over Floy’s head, bringing 
with them no pleasant changes. Her father and 
uncle were dead, and Mrs. Temple’s means were 
so straitened that it was only with the most 
rigid economy that she could provide for the daily 
wants of her family. 

Helen, slow.2nd plodding as she was, had at- 
tained some reputation as an artist, and the sale 
of her best sketches eked out their scanty living. 
Floy, brilliant and accomplished, seemed unable 
to turn her abilities into any profitable channel. 
In fact, she frittered them away on a thousand 
useless trifles. 

She attempted to give music-lessons; but the 
stupidity of her scholars disgusted her. She 
wasted her time at the houses of wealthy people, 
who invited her to make use of her talents, and 
thought themselves really charitable for inviting 
“poor Temple’s daughter’ to their homes or 
social gatherings. 

“Shockingly reduced,” they would whisper 
amongst themselves. ‘But poor Temple was of 
a good family, and she sings and plays remark- 
ably well, too. Useful to have some one to play 
dance-music of an evening; and then you can put 
her anywhere, you know.” 

One morning Floy entered her mother’s room 
flushed and excited. 

“O mamma, Mrs. Grey wishes me to go with 
her to-morrow to Sedgebrook Hall! The Sedge- 
brooks are going to have a concert, and tableaux, 
and a play, and other nice amusements. They 
have some relatives staying with them, and they 
wish to give them a good time. Mrs. Grey says 
we will be there at least a week, if not longer. 
Now, mamma, pull out your old finery, and let us 
see what we can find presentable in the wreck.” 

Mrs. Temple turned a troubled face to her 
daughter. ‘Have you forgotten, Floy, that to- 
day is the 10th, and that on the 20th the concert 
comes off?” 

“Forgotten nothing. Of course I remember, 
when the nice little sum of six hundred a year 
depends upon my playing to please the fastidious 
ears of Signor Stefani. Why on earth couldn’t 
the rector have chosen an organist for his own 
church without calling upon the great man to 
choose for him? A perfect stranger, too.”” 

“For that very reason, Mr. Helmley told me, 
so that he would not be likely to have his judg- 








ment warped by any personal consideration. He 
is a severe critic, I am told, and a fanatic about 
church music. He saysthe worship of God should 
have the highest talent employed in its service.” 

“That's allright,’ remarked Floy complacently. 
“] believe I represent the best musical talent in 
this place, at least. This city professor will have 
to take me, whether I please him or not.”” 

“I don't know,” said Mrs, Temple dubiously. 
“The Ellis girls and Mary Beale are practising 
their parts all the time. If you go to Sedgebrook 
for a week, you will only get here a day or two 
before the concert.” 

“Plenty of time for me. I only need to run 
over my part once or twice. Let them wear their 
fingers and their eyes out, I will still triumph. I 
declare, mamma, I'm surprised that you feel 
afraid of girls with such moderate musical 
capacity.” 

“And such strength of will, and such deter- 
mined application, Floy! I entreat you to stay 
at home, so very much depends upon your 
success. I cannot have you risk a chance.” 

“I won't,” Floy answered, laughing. “I prom- 
ise you, mamma, I'll not risk the chance in the 
slightest degree. I'll take my music to Sedge- 
brook, and practise it there, though there’s not 
the least use in it. 1 never fail in music, do I?” 

With that promise Mrs. Temple tried to content 
herself, and Floy set off in the highest spirits. 

There was much to be done when she reached 
Sedgebrook, and she threw herself with such en- 
thusinsm into the enjoyments of each day that 
the concert almost passed from her mind. Her 
acting and her singing and playing gained hera 
great deal of attention and finttery. Iam afraid 
that I must say her foolish little head was quite 
tarned. 

She remembered her promise to her mother 
once, and took out the music she had brought; 
but the solemn fugue somehow jarred upon her 
light mood, and she threw it aside. 

“] have to be in the humor for these slow old 
things,” she said to herself. ‘It is more difficult 
than I thought, but I'll master it as soon as I get 
home.” 

But she got home so weary from the dissipation 
of the week, so fretful and discontented at the 
contrast of her humble home with the luxurious, 
easeful life she had left behind her, that she could 
not settle herself to uncongenial work. 

“J don’t play it well, mamma,” she said the 
evening before the concert; “but I think Iknow 
it, and the’good playing will come as soon as I 
am inspired by the crowd. I always am at my 
best then, you know.” 

Poor Mrs. Temple shook her head sorrowfully. 
She was prepared for frequent mistakes, but Floy 
had a way of covering these mistakes by some 
brilliant musical interpolation of her own which 
drew attention from them. 

But she was not prepared for a total and igno- 
minious failure at the concert, which nevertheless 
took place. ° 

Floy’s first thistake so bewildered her that to 
retrieve it she made a greater one. Conscious of 
her ignorance of the music, with burning cheeks, 
unseeing eyes, and hands trembling so much that 
she could hardly strike a note, she rose precipi- 
tately and left the room. 

Mrs. Temple hurried home to find her in the 
depths of despair and humiliation. 

“My poor child!’ she said tenderly. 

“Don’t say a kind word to me, mamma!” she 
cried, with tears streaming down her pale face. 
“T deserve it all, all and worse, only you have to 
suffer. I’ve always been just what 1am froma 
child. I chose the ‘flower of an hour’ then against 
your advice; I've been doing it ever since. O 
mamma, mamma, it would be better for me to 
die at once, and get out of all my weakness and 
humiliation! I can’t resist temptation when it 
comes.” 

A good woman and a loving mother can bring 
comfort to the most erring child. Mrs. Temple 
was both, and she only dwelt upon the grent fault 
of her character that she might point out the best 
way to remedy it. 

Under no other circumstances would Floy have 
been impressed by good advice. Now it seemed 
to burn into her soul. The next morning she 
put on her bonnet, sttying, with a faint emile,— 

“Pm going to try to get back the Beckfords as 
pupils, mamma. I remember what you told me 
last night about taking up each duty earnestly. I 
dare say they’re not half as stupid as my disin- 
clination to teach them made them appear. I’m 
going toforce myself to like what I ought to do. 
But there’s some one at the door. Who can it be 
at this hour?’ 

It was Mr. Helmley and Signor Stefani. 

“Pve brought the signor to hear you play this 
morning, Floy,” he said kindly. “I suppose you 
were sick or nervous last night, and you surprised 
me terribly by breaking down. I do not wish 
him to leave here after all I’ve said of you fancy- 
ing you can’t play at all. Give us something of 
Chopin’s.”” 

Was Floy inspired that morning? I think so, 
for sho forgot herself, her fears and anxieties, 
and played as she had never done before in her 
whole life. 

“Mademoiselle was not herself last night,” 
said Signor Stefani, smiling as she finished. ‘She 
is 2 musician, and her genius should not be so 
enpricious ns to desert her entirely. She must 
study and master it.’” 





He bowed himself out, but snid a few words in 
a low voice to Mr. Helmley as they crossed the 
threshold. The good rector ran back with a 
beaming face and caught Floy’s hand. 

“I congratulate you!’’ he cried. ‘‘You are to 
be the organist of St. Luke, my dear! I told him 
you were the best musician here, and now he 
knows it.” 

The mother and daughter, left alone, threw 
themselves into each other’s arms. Lifted from 
want by this providential succor, what words 
could they find to express their gratitude? 

“Tm very weak,"’ Floy said between sobbing 
and Inughing. “I was half-disposed to give up 
teaching the Beckfords when this lucky windfall 
came. And I'm going to begin doing things that 
are not pleasant to me from this happy day, just 
because they are things that ought to be done. 
Then, mamma, I’! be able to resist the ‘flower of 
an hour.’” 

BEAUTIFUL FEET. 


Not the feet that in crowded halls 
Glide the waltz where the music calls; 
Not the feet that in haughty pride 
Turn from the poor of earth aside. 
Small and supple may be these feet, 
Closely fitted, and trim and neat, 
Something inck they of beauty still, 
Something that this alove can fill; 
Beautiful feet are those which go 

‘On deeds of charity to and f10. 


—_+or—__—_. 
For the Companion. 
SURPRISED BY THE ARARAS. 


The dangers of a syringeiro or India-rubber mak- 
er’s life on the Upper Madeira and Ben! Rivers are 
well portrayed in the narrative of Mr. Cassius C. 
Maginnis, lately returned to the United States from 
Brazil, where, in company with his father, brothers, 
and a Mr. Brady, of Mobile, he has been employed in 
the manufacture of rubber since 1872. 

“We sought to avoid as much as possible the mis_ 
takes of the transient rubber-makers of the Madei- 
ra,” says Mr. Maginnis, ‘‘and located our sitio (ranch) 
on high ground, some four or five wiles back from the 
densely wooded river bottom. By so doing we es- 
caped, in great measure, the malarial fevers, as also 
the trouble cansed by the annual inuodations. 

“Twenty acres of fine upland soil were cleared off 
and got Into garden vegetables, bananas and mandi- 
ote, for the support of our Moxos (Indian) workmen. 
In this clearing were erected the sheds for amoking 
the syringa juice, and afterwards storing the rubber, 
with cabins for the Indian laborers. 

“Our own dwelling was scarcely more pretentious. 
The most that one needs in this climate by way of 
shelter is a roof, a hammock, and a moaquito-bar. 

“About a quarter of a mile to the south of our 
clearing, the ground fell off suddenly, forming a well- 
defined bluff, at the foot of which there was a broad, 
sluggish parana, or creek, which connected with the 
Madeira, seven or eight miles to the south-westward. 

“Later that year, our clearing was extended down 
to this creek; and the following spring a little steam- 
er was built (the engine for which had to be ordered 
from Para), to ply ont into the Madeira for turtles, 
which here take the place of both beef and pork. 

“On all sides of our fazenda, or plantation, the sy- 
ringa tree grew plentifully. Each Indian syringeiro 
had his syringal, or ‘beat,’ for tapping. 

“Of the various modes for tapping and catching the 
intlky juice, we preferred that of first giving the tree 
a gash with a machadinho, or little hatchet, then tack- 
ing a short tin spile into the tree, just below the low- 
er end of the gash, to conduct the juice into a little 
bucket set beneath it. 

“A pint per day of the juice is a large yield from a 
single tree; and the trees have to be re-tapped every 
morning. 

«Later in the day, the juice is gathered in a cala- 
bash and taken to the smoke-shed. Here are set large 
troughs, these being no more nor less than the shells 
of the huge Madeira tartle. 

«A fire is then kindled, and fed with palm-nuts, the 
smoke of which is best for coagulating the juice. The 
workman then takes a wooden spade, or ‘form,’ dips 
it in the juice and passes it quickly through the smoke. 

«As soon as the smoke has ‘set’ it, the spade is again 
dipped in the trough, and a second skin laid on the 
first; and so on, until the plancha, or cake, has 
reached the thickness of an inch or more, when it is 
slit open on one side, peeled off and hung up under 
the shed to cure. We required each syringeiro to 
manufacture on an average four pounds of rubber 
per day. 

“But the great dread and bane of our life here was 
the implacable hostility of the Araras. This canni- 
bal tribe had its haunts somewhere in the great ‘back 
country." 

«We never felt quite safe. Not that we mach feared 
any direct attack on the fazenda; that was not their 
mode of warfare. Indeed, they had no mode. Their 
movements were never to be calculated, or even 
guessed, but resembled in their fitful, stealthy feroc- 
ity those of the jaguar and the ocelot. 

Human Tigers. 

“At the very outset they had given us fearful evi- 
dence of these qualities in the murder of Carver, 
whose body was roasted and eaten under circumstan- 
ces so revolting that from that moment we ceased to 
regard them as human, but rather as blood-thirsty 
beasts, to exterminate whom would be a blessing to 
mankind. From that day none of us would have felt 
more compunction in shooting an Arara than one 
would a man-eating tiger. 

“Qur Moxos workmen were in even more deadly 
fear of the Araras than we were ourselves; and after 
each fresh foray of the cannibals, it would be many 
days before they could be induced to resume work in 
the woods. 

“Qnly the patrolling of the syringals by an armed 
party each morning would suffice to allay their fears; 
‘and at times we had no small difficulty to prevent them 
from leaving us en masse. Twice during the first sea- 
aon we lost a tapayo—disappearing while out in his 
ayringal. 

“After bailding the;steamer, we supposed there 
would-be danger-of the savages destroying it at its 
wharf. Nut liking to keep an afmed party constant- 


ture. And this conjecture was rather confirmed from 
splintered arrows being found on deck, which had 
been shot at the funnel. 

“Oar sitio became a resort for parties of the civil- 
ized Moxos, passing np and down the river, in the 
employ of Bolivian merchants. Joining with our syr- 
ingeiros, a merry evening would be passed, singing, 
dancing and feasting till late at night. 

“Qn one of these festive occasions, while a party of 
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“Mr, Brady had a& seven-shot Winchester carbine 
slung acrosa his shoulders. Bringing his piece into 
use with great coolness and nerve at so confusing a 
juncture, he shot down the foremost of the savages, 
who had just raised his spear to dart it, and repeated 
his shots with such dexterity that the Araras scattered 
and ran back to cover of the bushes. 

“The other two Moxos bore off their wounded com- 
rade, and we beat a hasty retreat to our montaria, or 


English doctor whom we had, said that he doubted if 
my nose would ever take to Chinese scents. 

“This Chinese sickness, as they called it, lasted five 
or six weeks, by which time I had grown 0 emaciated 
that I weighed but forty-one pounds. My father 
then took my mother and me from Shanghai to Yen- 
Chau, an inland town on higher ground, where there 
is purer air. There I grew stronger, and in a little 
time did not notice the odor at all. 

“Up to that time all my recollections of China 
seem blurred. Now I began to look about me—and 
what a droll country it seemed! with all these odd- 
faced people in blue and yellow tunics making such 
strange, jerky sounds for talk. 

“My father engaged a boy to come in and play with 
me, three or four hours each day, that I might learn 
the language from him. This boy’s name was Tsay 
Achue. His father was the local judge, or ruler, 
over the city yamun (prison). 

“Tsay used to sometimes wear a gilt button on his 
straw cap. His futher, whose name was Achue Wong 
Tai, was a mandarin of the gold button in rank. 
That is, I believe, the lowest, or one of the lowest 
orders of mandarins. The next higher wears a white 
button on his hat, the next a crystal button; and 
there are six or seven higher classes. 

“The first time Tsay came, he wore a red and bluc 
silk robe, with tigers wrought on it, and this gold 
button on his cap; but afterwards he came in his 
blue cotton tunic and loose yellow trowsers; and his 
little stubby pig-tail stuck up straight from the top of 
his crown. Some of his finger-nails were an inch 
and a half long, but the most of them were broken 
off. 

“Tsay told me the Chinese names of things; and he 
wanted me to gamble for cash, a Chinese coin worth 
a little leas than two mills. The Chinese boys all 
gambled when they had cash. 

“One boy takes several cash in his hand. The 
other guesses how many there are. If he guesses 
right, he wins the handful. If he misses by one, or 
two, or more, he loses so many cash. But my father 
had told me never to bet in that way. He gave Tsay 
twenty cash a day to come in and play with me. 


A Mandarin’s House. 
“The mandarin’s house had a broad court-yard laid 
in colored tiles, and there were tigers painted on the 
folding-doors. It had a bright, tiled roof and carved 
fringe-work round the eaves. All the windows and 





KILLING THE DANCERS. 


twenty-five or thirty were gathered under one of the 
long sheds near the north end of the clearing, and 
while my brother Gordon and Mr. Brady stood wit- 
nessing the dancing, a flight of arrows came sudden- 
ly into the shed, fatally piercing two of the dancers, 
and wounding several others. 

“Mr. Brady himself was within a hand’s-breadth 
of being struck. Of the Moxos, one was a very hand- 
some girl of seventeen or elghteen, the belle of the 
evening. Both she and the young tapayo dancing 
with her were shot, each with three or four arrows, 
and died in great agony before morning. 

“Tt seemed as if the wretches had aimed their cruel 
shafts particularly at these two. A plat of bananas, 
twenty or thirty yards away, had afforded the cover 
behind which the Araras had crept up. With this 
single discharge, they fled as stealthily as they had 
come. 

“For a few moments there was great confusion and 
terror. Chase was then made, and the pursuit kept 
up for two or three miles. But the savages easily es- 
caped us in the dark forest. 

“As remarked above, we were largely dependent 
for the subsistence of ourselves and our workmen on 
turtle beef. Every second or third night, it was nec- 
essary to make a trip out into the Madeira fora fresh 
supply. 

Turtle-Hunting. 

“The sandy banks of the grent river are the home 
of thousands—yes, millions—of turtles, which here at- 
tain an enormous growth, being occasionally found 
four feet across the back. 

“They are best taken by night—ten or eleven o'clock 
in the evening—when they rise out of the water and 





come to the sand-banks, acres on acres of which they 
cover with their armored backs. It is then that the 
turtle-hunter, rushing forth from his ambush, turns 
one after another on its back, often securing a dozen 
before the drove can escape. Once on their back, 
they can be disposed of at leisure. 

“The place where we commonly went to hunt tur- 
tles was along sandy bight of the Madeira, two or 
three miles above the mouth of the parana leading 
back to our fazenda. 

“Tt was a night's work. Going down the creek in 
our little steamer, just before dusk, we would pro- 
ceed up the river to the foot of the sand-banks, and 


skiff, the savages showering us with arrows even af- 
ter we had reached the steamer, a hundred yards out 
in the river, And we were glad to get off even thus, 
For they had us at a complete disadvantage. 

“The syringeiro whom they had hit eventually got 
well; though it was at first believed to bea mortal 
wound. 

“For a month after their feat of shooting our sen- 
tinel in his box, the Araras were often about the bluff 
by night, in the hope, no doubt, of repeating the ex- 
ploit. Arrows were several times shot into the box. 

“The ease with which they could escape into the 
binck shadows of the dense tropical forest made 
them bold to approach by night. My brother, Capt. 
Gordon Maginnis, laid a plan for reprisal. 

“On the edge of the cleared space, and some seven- 
ty yards from the foot of the sentry-box, lay the top 
of a fallen miriti palm, its huge fronds overran with 
green lianas and creepers. 

“Gordon, with three or four others, secreted him- 
self in this palm-top, and lay in wait. It wasa fa- 
vorable spot for an ambuscade. The stratagem was 
repeated night after night. 

“I think it was the sixth night, that they succeeded 
in getting a shot at some of the Araras. I wasnotof 
the ambuscading party; but ata little after three in 
the morning, we were all suddenly roused by a sharp 
volley, followed by three or four straggling shots. 

“Running down to the sentry-stand, we found Gor- 
don and the others examining the bodies of two of 
the savages who had been shot in the very act of stalk- 
ing the sentinel. There were two others who had es- 
caped into the forest. 

“The dead Araras had their long bows strung with 
thongs of lamatin skin, and bore net-like quivers, 
each containing twenty-five or thirty long feathered 
arrows. About their waists and extending half-way 
to the knee, were aprons, or rather breeches, made 
of fibre woven like their hammocks, but finer. 

“Otherwise the bodies were quite naked. Their 
hair was cropped shorter than that of the Christian 
Indians; thelr faces were tattooed, and their features 
seemed heavy and coarse. 

“By my father's orders, the bodies were hung up to 
the Iimb of a samauma projecting out overthe creek, 
about a mile above the,fazenda, as a warning to their, 
tribe not to approach nearer. 








trimmings were painted in yellow, red and blue. 
But the most of the other houses thereabouts were 
small, dirty hovels, with mud walls, and roofs of 
blackened rice, straw and hemp stalks. 

“In every little yard, and all about, there were 
beds of rank tobacco growing. Even the small boys 
smoke in China as well as the women; and they all 
smoke pipes. When the boys stop playing, they 
smoke, and run into any of the poorer houses for a 
fire-stick to light their pipes with. 

“As soon as many of them get older, they com- 
mence to smoke opium. I have seen boys not ten 
years old smoking opium in Yen-Chan; but generally 
the little fellows cannot get it. 

“The first morning I went out with Tsay, we had 
not gone fifty yards before a lot of Chinese boys 
came tous. When they saw me, they each set upa 
whoop, though I was dressed like Tsay and had on 
a straw cap, with a tassel of silk threads. 

“They at once shonted, ‘Ho! see the little foreign 
devil!’ and commenced capering round me, with 
their hands held up before their faces, screaming,— 

“ ‘Look at:his devil eyes and dog's hair!" 

“They would have pelted me home, but for Tsay, 
who knocked and hustled them about, saying that I 
was his little brother. 

“At that they cried, ‘Devil's little brother! (ko-ko), 
and screamed with laughter. 

“Near by there was a low, gaily-painted temple of 
Ma-tsoo-po, a Chinese goddess somewhat like the 
Roman Catholic Virgin. Tsay drew me in here and 
bent my head down three times on a greasy stone, 
before an idol of the goddess. 

“(A very stout priest, with his head shaven smooth 

and dressed in a long orange gown with black fringe, 
came from an inner room and laughed when he saw 
what wo were about. But in a moment after, he ran 
out in a great rage; for some of the boys were ston- 
ing his bee-hives, and the air was humming with 
bees. 
“The hives were as large as a barrel and shaped 
like one. They were woven of osiers, or bamboo, 
and smeared over with mud. Instead of being set 
on a platform, in a bee-house, they were hung out of 
the second-story windows of thetemple. There were 
six or eight of them, one from ench window. 

“The priest, scolding in great wrath, waddled after 
the offenders with a long bamboo, the end of which 
was daubed with some sort of green, sticky stuff. 
Tsay called it juh-tsze, and said it would eat holes in 
one’s flesh. 

“The boys who threw the stones scattered directly; 
and just then a cangue man came along, and they all 
started after him, shouting and throwing clods and 
stonés at him. 

“I could not even guess what the man was doing; 
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“And on the day after, the final cord would be 
put on his neck. But his fnce was already pallid 
and ghastly. His lips hung dead from over his 
teeth; and his eyes had a glassy, dry look; yet 





















still his head moved slowly from side 
to side in « strar 

“It was horrible, and made me shud 
der to look at him. I do not see how 
they dare to be so cruel to each other. 

“Shut into a lov in another 
part of the yamun, was a woman, named 
Lau Mai Shi, who had been accused 
sand convicted of poisoning her hus- 
band. The next month, Tsay said, she 
would be put on a cross and cut into 
twenty-four pieces. 

“When we left the yamun a most curious sight 
met our eyes. The sky was full of great birds, 
animals, fi-hes, porpoises, sharks, devil-fishes and 
ink-squids,—all dancing and diving about. 

“There were hundreds and hundreds of them. 
Eagles were soaring and frolicking in mid-air 
with sword-fishes, buffaloes, men and tigers. 
And there were crentures such as no one ever 
saw or dreamed of, flaming dragons and hob- 
goblins, with gaping mouths, forked tails and 
claws a foot long. 

“At first I was so astonished that I could neither 
speak nor stir, but stared in amazement. They 
really seomed like living things, and I could hardly 
believe Tsay at first when he cried out, ‘Ho! it is 
kite day.’ 

“For all theso kites were made to exactly re- 
semble some bird or animal, and they had no 
such paper tails as American kites have, but were 
painted the color of the creature they represented, 
and had hair and eyes and ears and tails like 
them. 

“This was one of the days when all the Chinese 
go either out into the open fields, or to the tops 
of their houses, and fly their kites. It is a sort of 
religious ceremony. The air was full of these 
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strange animal kites; and all the people were 
shouting and 
laughing and 
screaming to 
each other from 
housetop to 
housetop. 

“But Tsay and 
all the boys set 
off running to 
see one kite, 
larger than all 
the rest, which 
@ mandarin and 
his servants 
were flying in 
another part of 
the town. 

“This kite was 
made to repre- 
sent a monster 
dragon. It 
looked as Jarge 
as an elephant, 
and had enormous, scaly, gilt legs, hooked claws, 
and a mouth that opened, as it flew, five feet 
wide. The line witb which they were flying it 
was 28 large a3 a clothes-line, and it took eight or 
ten of the mandarin’s servants to hold it. 

“This great dragon rose high above all the 
other kites, switching its great forked tail, and 
the yed it off along way. But after a time 
it in to dive, in tremendous circles, and came 
to the earth at a distance. 

“We all ran to sce it on the ground; but it had 
fallen in some trees, and the high wind had torn 
and completely wrecked it. 

“Going homeward, we passed a man lying 
bound beside the road, with scarcely any clothes 
on. He was foaming at the mouth and uttering 
bovis shouts aud howls. Tsay seid that he 
crazy man. 
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A CRIMINAL. 


“When in Chins a man becomes violently in- 
sane, he is commonly seized and bound, and then 
left to himself. Noonedares unbind him. There 
he lies. There are no lunatic asylums. The 
people think that a devil has entered into the 
person. 











“In a little field, on the outskirts of the town, 
I saw another queer thing. A man was plough- 
ing a patch of ground, and instead of a donkey 
or a bnffalo, for a team, he had his wife har- 
nessed to the plough 

“She had a strap round her forehead, and was 


bent half double, 
over the loose blac 


she scrambled barefooted 
dirt. 











“The plough was an odd-looking tool and quite 
light, but the poor woman could scarcely draw it. 
The man was screaming, ‘A’ wee, Mu sung! T’shet, 
Mu sung!’ and brandishing long bamboo; 
though I did not see him strike her, 

“T asked Tsay what the man was shouting. 
He said it ‘Go ‘long, Mu sung!’ and ‘Haw, 
Mu sung!” Mu sung was the woman’s name. 


KITE-FLYING. 


“But even in China it takes a pretty mean man 
to make his wife plough. The Chinese are a 
queer people and have strange custome, but after 
all they are not so bad as may be inferred from 
these strange and cruel customs of which I have 
spoken.” 

Se Cee 
CHARACTER IN POLITICS. 


The elections are over for the autumn, and the 





political fate of all the States for the year 1880 iy 
decided. We do not purpose now to spenk of the 
result of the popular voting, but of one of the 
evils of our political system. 

The candidates of the present year, thoce who 
have been elected and those who were defeated, 
have probably been no better and no worse than 
political candidates usually are. Some of them, 
perhaps most of them, have been men of honor, 
who will try, or who would, if elected, have tried, 
to discharge the duties of their offices faithfully 
and well. Others are known by all who are ac- 
quainted with them and their ways to be selfish, 
scheming, ambitious, and often dishonest politi- 
cians and demagognes. 

There are men who can almost always obtain 
a nomination to the office they covet, for whom it 
is a disgrace to vote, and whose election is a pub- 
lic calamity. Their public and private characters, 
sometimes both, 
are bad. They 
scoff at all who 
oppose them 
as hypocrites. 
They sneer at 
the notion of 
honor in public 
affairs. They 
publicly profess 
principles which 
their personal 
practice contra- 
dicts. 

The secret of 
the partial suc- 
cess of such men 
—for they sel- 
dom reach the 
height of their 
am bition—is 
their ability and 
their industry in 
their own behalf, rather than in that of the com- 
munity at large. Such a man is ‘‘smart,” it is 
said; he will ‘stir up thipgs.’’ People are cap- 
tivated by his audacity, his ability to say and do 
sharp things, his savage assaults upon his ene- 
mies, his promises that he will, if elected, do cer- 
tain things which every man of common-sense 
knows he cannot do, 

Such men are always to be avoided. They 
should never be voted for by persons who have 
the good of the community at heart. They are 
the pest of whatever party they happen to have 
joined. It becomes a public daty of every man 
to stamp ont and crush such a deimagogue, no 
matter if le is the regular candidate of the party: 
in fact all the more if he is so, for by a personal 
trinmph he obtains undue influence in his party. 





The simplest rule for dealing with candidates is 
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the best. No man is fit to fill an office merely 
because he is “‘smart.’? No man of bad, or even 
doubtful, character should be supported, though 
his abilities are transcendent. If elected, he can 
aud will do both the government and the party 
to which he belongs injury in direct proportion to 
his talents. 

The caucus and convention system are the 
strength of bad candidates. Such candidates 
have no scruples about working for themselves. 
They will pack caucuses, make personal appeals 
to delegates, and spend money to bribe voters. 
Anything that will give them votes is legitimate 
and honorable in their opinion. 

It does not follow that the caucus system should 
be given up because it sometimes results in bad 
noiinations. The caucus is useful, and noagency 
has been yet devised that is better. But self- 
respecting partisins will take care that caucuses 
and conventions are not perverted from their 
proper end. 

When it cones to be understood thnt a caucus 
nomination does not assure the vote of the party 
to the candidate nominated, unless he is a proper 
person to be elected, a long step will have been 
taken in the direction of pure politics. 

It is, as we have said, a duty of the rising gen- 
eration to purge the caucus. The voter is never 
so much a patriot 13 when he casts a vote against 
# bad candidate of his own party. 

= AG 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


‘Those days of later autumn-tide, 

When he who in some town may chance to bide 

Opens the window for the balmy air, 

And seeing the golden hazy sky 80 fair, 

And from some city garden hearing still 

‘The whe: ling rooks the air with music fill, 

Sweet, hopeful music, thinketh, Is this spring? 

Surely the year can scarce be perishing! 

But then he leaves the clamor of the town, 

And sees the withered, scanty lenves fall down, 

The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden-plot, 

The dark, full stream, by summer long forgot, 

The tangled hedges, where, relaxed and dead, 

‘The twining plants their withered berries shed, 

And feels therewith the treachery of the sun, 

‘And knows the pleasant time is well-nigh done. 
WILLIAM MoRRIs. 


a eS 
THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

When the famous Treaty of Berlin was signed 
a year and a half ago, 2 hope arose everywhere 
that it would have the effect of restoring peace 
and harmony among the nations of Europe. After 
so much war and turmoil, that Treaty seemed to 
settle the differences of rival powers, and to 
promise the prospect of a long tranquillity. 

The hopes thus cherished, however, already 
seem to have been ill-founded. Glancing over 
the political affairs of Europe, we see many signs 
foreboding future trouble. At this very moment 
there are bitter jealousies and distrust between 
nations. 

The huge armies which have so long been main- 
tained, and lave been a heavy burden upon the 
people, are not only kept up, but are being in- 
creased. Germany is supporting a force of overa 
million, and sois France. Russia has an army of 
nearly a million and a half; Austria has nearly a 
million; and even Italy, just becoming a united 
kingdom and an important power, has raised 
nearly half a million soldiers, The smaller coun- 
tries have increased their armies in proportion. 

We sec that Germany and Austria have sep- 
arated from their alliance with Russia, and have 
bound themselves by a new treaty of defence. 
The English Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, 
has made a startling speech, from which it ap- 
pears that the English jealousy of Russia is still 
keenly alive, and that she entertains a feeling of 
deep hostility and distrust towards the Czar’s 
Empire. 

Germany is suspected of coveting the little 
realms of Holland and Belgium; Austria, of de- 
siring more Turkish territory, including the port 
of Salonica; Russia, as still nourishing an ambi- 
tion, not only to possess Constantinople, but to 
make an attack on British India; England, of de- 
siring war with Russia in Central Asia; and 
France, of still feeding her desire of revenge, and 








her craving to wrest Alsace and Lorraine from 
Germany. 

It looks very likely that Germany, Austria and 
England may join together on the one hand, and 
France and Russia on the other; and that, in case 
of anew war arising, these nations, thus grouped, 
would be pitted against each other. When all of 
them are armed to the teeth, and awaiting, as it 
were, sword and gun in hand, for an outbreak, a 
small spark might easily iight a frightful con- 
flagration of war in Europe. 

This spark may come from the smouldering 
embers of the still unquenched Eastern question. 
Tho Turkish provinces, set free by the Treaty of 
Berlin, are in a dangerous state of confusion and 
discontent. The little kingdom of Greece is very 
much disappointed not to have obtained the ter- 
ritory she has demanded, and may make war on 
Turkey at any moment. If she did, it would be 
likely to arouse the warlike passions of all 
Enrope. 

Or the spark destined to light up the next Euro- 
pean war may come from the East. Should Russia 
and England come into collision on the borders of 
Afghanistan, such an event would have a strong 
tendency to set Europe, also, in a blaze. 

We cannot see all these signs of trouble with- 
out deep regret. It seems, looking on from this 
distance, as if Europe were never to have a long 
era of peace and content, as if all the martial 
passions of the princes and warriors of old were 
still burning in litred and jextouty. 





The era of disarmament and the tranquil par- 
suit of industry and intellectual progress seems, 
indeed, afar off. Surely the people of the United 
States, observing this unhappy condition of things 
in the Old World, cannot but feel all the more 
that they are blessed and favored among nations, 
for their isolation from rival and hostile neigh- 
bors, and for the prospect ahead of a long and 
prosperous peace. 





++ 
GIVEN IN LOVE. 


A little girl seven years old died in Philadelphia a 
year or two ago. When the doctor told her that she 
could not live, she bade her mother send for the pas- 
tor of the church, and gave him her little savings 
bank. 

“Open it,” she said. 

There were in it four dollars and a few cents. 

“Take them,” said the child, “and build a church 
for poor people. Poor people, mind, who sit in the 
back seats of ourchurch. They must not pay any- 
thing. I want all the seats to be free.” 

The clergyman took the money. “My child,"? he 
said, solemnly, “it shall be done, with God’s help.” 

When the child was dead he placed her little bank 
and the pittance it contained on the pulpit, and told 
her story. Tears were in every eye. One wealthy 
man after another came forward with his offering. 
Children came, women also, and the poor with their 
mites. 

A week or two ago, the completed church ready for 
its poor occupants was dedicated to the service of 
that God who willed that the widow’s mite and the 
poor little baby's offering should not fail of their er- 
rand. 

A somewhat similar case occurred in Milwaukee, 
Wis. A poor woman, dying in an infirmary under 
the charge of the good Doctor Passavant in Pitts- 
burgh, gave to him a gold dollar. 

“I have always tried to give something to those 
poorer than myself,” she said. “When I am dead 
give thisin charity, and give it, if possible, in Mil- 
waukee, my old home.” 

A year passed, and Doctor Passavant still kept the 
coin, when he was called to Milwaukee to establish 
an infirmary similar to his own. 

The story of the dollar was told, and awakened 
sympathy. Subscriptions poured in, and the sub- 
scribers, with one voice, agreed that the great build- 
ing, when finished, should bear the name of the poor 
widow. 

Surely no good word is spoken in vain. We may 
not, as in these cases, be able to have the echoes 
wide-spread, but God hears them. 


——_+or- 
A STRONG CHARACTER. 


Doctor Le Moyne, who died and was cremated late- 
ly, Was a marked example of the force of individual 
character, and the field open and ready for its influ- 
ences in this country. 

He was born of an eccentric father, ina little house 
full of drugs, canary birds, and dogs, in the quietest 
street of a quiet village, and he lived, and died at the 
age of eighty-two, not ten rods from his birthplace. 

He never travelled to promulgate his views, never 
lectured, or according to the wont of politicians, 
“gtumped the country” to make proselytes; never 
wrote or sought in other ways to make converts or 
even acquaintances. 

His townspeople are, as a rule, Presbyterians of 
Scotch descent, bitterly opposed to innovations of 
any kind, whether social, political or religious. It is 
not probable that he ever made a single convert 
aniong them. 

He was, however, a man of great force of intellect 
and will, which was supported by a Herculean frame 
and remarkable strength of endurance. His human 
sympathies were broad and tender. He was one of 
the first Abolitionists; was made a candidate for Gov- 
ernor and for Vice-President. In his obscure home, 
making absolutely no effort to push himself upon 
public notice, he was recognized as a leader by his 
party. 

He introduced cremation to the people of this coun- 
try, and made it practicable. .It was at first shock- 
ing and repulsive, as a so-called heathen rite to the 
majority of Americans. The doctor’s quiet persist- 
ence has converted a large party to his way of think- 
ing about it, and showed the necessity in over-crowd- 
ed cities, for sanitary reasons, of thisewift, innocuous 
mode of disposal of the dead. 

In New Orleans, where the horrible condition of 
the cemeteries below the level of the bayou is the 
cause of disease and death, it is suggested that possi- 
bly his example will be followed. Whatever wemay, 
as individuals, think of Le Moyne's peculiar theories, 
we must recognize the force with which his strong 
character injected them into public opinion. 


——__+o____ 


ILLUSIONS OF HISTORY. 

Unfortunately, the muse of history is sometimes 
guilty of sacrificing trath in order to produce a 
dramatic effect. Voltaire was once asked by a sus- 
picious reader where he had found acertain startling 
“fact,” which he had narrated in one of his histories. 

“Oh, it is a frolic of my imagination,” replied the 
frank bat mendacious wit. 

Lamartine, when writing a history, not unfre- 
quently allowed his imagination to frolic. An troni- 
cal compliment once reminded him of this vicious 
habit. Just after the publication of his ‘History of 
the Girondins,” Lamartine met Alcxander Dumas, 
the writer of romances. 

“Have you read my history?” asked the historian. 

“Yes,” replied the novelist; “it is superb! It is 
history elevated to the dignity of romance.” 

Professor Mathews gives, in “Hours with Men and 
Books,” a number of these startling illusions of his- 
tory, the offspring of writers more anxious to be 
artistic than trathful. 

There is a famous exclamation attributed to Well- 
ington, at Waterloo, “Up, Guards, and at them!"* 
The Duke said be never uttered such nonsense. 
Captain Bragg denied that General Taylor ever said 
nt the Battle of Buena Vista, “A little more grape, 
Captain Bragg.” 

‘Victor Hugo il Les Miserables brilliantly describes 
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the Battle of Waterloo. In it he introduces the 
bravado alleged to have been uttered by the Captain 
of the Imperial Guards: ‘The Guard dies; it never 
surrenders!” A French journalist invented the 
phrase, two days after the battle. 

Francis I. of France has been credited, for three 
centuries, with writing to his mother, from the battle- 
field of Pavia, the heroic sentiment, ‘All is lost but 
honor.” 

The historical fact is that he wrote in prison, and, 
after describing the battle, prosaically says: “With 
regard to the remaining details of my misfortune, 
honor and life, which is safe, are all that are left to 
me.” 

“Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying!” 
exclaims Falstaff, and many readers of history have 
had occasion to echo the exclamation. 
ness 

IRISH ENTHUSIASM. 

An Irish beggar-wouan is irresistible, witty, know- 
ing human nature, quick to see one’s weakness. She 
will extract a sixpence from a stranger's pocket with 
the finesse of a magician. Charles Kemble, a mem- 
ber of the celebrated family of actors, was followed 
in the Dublin streets one day by two beggar-women. 

“Qch, but he’s au iligant man, is Misther Char-/es 
Kemble!” said one to the other, in a voice loud 
enough for the actor to hear. 

“An’ ‘deed, so was his brudher, Misther John,—a 
moighty foine mun!” retorted the other. “And to 
see his demanour, puttin’ his hand in his pocket and 
givin’ me sixpence, bate all the world!” 

Of course, she got her sixpence,—for who could re- 
sist such blarney? 

When “Misther Charles's” daughter acted in Dub- 
lin, sbe found, on leaving the theatre, several hun- 
dred men waiting to escort her carriage to the hotel. 
Several of them dropped on their knees to look un- 
der her bonnet, as she ran with head down to the 
carriage. 

“Three cheers fur Miss Fanny!" shouted one, and 
three wild Irish hurrahs were given. 

“«Bedad, she looks well by gaslight!” exclaimed one 
of her admirers. 

“Och, and bedad, she looks well by daylight, too!” 
retorted another. 





=e 
A CUNNING CONJURER. 

Prof. Proctor, ina very interesting article in the 
Belgravic Magazine, proves beyond reasonable doubt 
that the fainous Automaton chess-player, exhibited 
in Europe and in this country by Maelzel, was a 
fraud. He shows, scientifically, that it would be im- 
possible for any mechanic to construct ina life-time 
a machine capable of the infinite variety of move- 
ments needed in chess-playing. He shows, also, by 
an appenl to facts, that a man was concealed in the 
automaton to direct its movements. One of his facts 
we have never seen published before. 

A conjurer was exhibiting in a German town. The 
simple-minded people flocked to his show, and his 
purse was filling rapidly. Suddenly the Automaton 
chess-player appeared, and the people deserted the 
eonjurer for the greater attraction. He also went to 
the rival show, und, accustomed to tricks, concluded 
that the chess-player was a trick, and that a man was 
concealed in the chest. 

His jealousy suggested a shrewd way of exposing 
the cheat. Raising the cry of fire, in which one or 
two accomplices joined, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Automaton sharing in the general alarm, 
and tottering about as if mad. Maelzel was com- 
pelled to hide it behind a curtain to pacify it. The 
conjurer had his revenge. 

heat ee 
LAWYERS UNDER PETER. 

Peter the Great of Russia was @ monarch of large 
views but invincible prejudices. He loved his coun- 
try, nud longed to see it take a higher place in Euro- 
pean history. He saw clearly that progress could be 
made only by the introduction of new industries and 
by skilful training in mechanical labor. 

To forward this end he visited in disguise the older 
nations of Europe, made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their forms of industry, and worked 
as acommon mechanic at various trades. 

He sent, also, numerous young men of promise to 
great cities in other countries, to acquire skill in the 
mechanical arts, and to become teachers of their 
countrymen. 

But, while honoring all well-trained inechanics, he 
had a rooted contempt for lawyers. It puzzled him to 
understand how they occupied high positions in Eng- 
land and France. They multiplied quarrels, he said, 
and fattened on the life-blood of others. Vexed at 
the high esteem in which they were held elsewhere, 
he vented his wrath in the memorable threat,— 

“I am thankful I have only two lawyers in my em- 
pire. When I return I mean to execute one of 
them.” 








—+or—___— 
INSTALLING AN INDIAN GOVERNORs 
The Passamaquoddy Indians, residing in Maine, 

recently elected a new Governor and installed him 

with ceremonies which are thas described in the 

Calais Times: 

The ceremonies commenced by each Indian placing 
@ spot of red paint on his forehead. The installation 
officer, Sopiel Selimre, then delivered an hour's ad- 
dress to the new Governor, his remarks being re- 
ceived with close attention. 

The drums were then beat, and five squaws were 
admitted. They entered singing, danced around the 
room three times and then retired. 

The officers of the tribe, numbering about a dozen, 
next alvanced to the centre of the hall and chanted 
a song, after which each shook hands with the new 
officers. 

The ceremonies ended with a feast in which a 
whole ox, cooked in small pieces, was eaten without 
any addition. 

bout 11 o'clock, P. M., the grand dance began and 

continued without a moment's intermission until 3 

o'clock in the morning. 

In the dancing no lady is permitted to be a partner 
of agent. It opens by the whole company marching 
in single file around against the sun. 

The procession in each dance is headed by a single 
Indian with a short horn, which he shakes constantly. 
He issurronnde and aided in the music by eight 
good singers. Fach song has a different step. It 
lasts about ten minutes, and ends with a grand whoop, 
which can be heard for miles, The snake dance was 
last on tho list. 

All seemad to enjoy the occasion. Many of the 
Indians and squaws smokéd while dancing. The 


maidens were dressed with great attempt at display, 
and made a pleasing appearance. 





POISON IVY. 

‘The Medical Record recommends the use of Labur- 
raque’s solution of chloride of soda in cases of poison- 
ing by the poisonous ivy. The acid poison requires 
an alkaline antidote, and this solution meets the in- 
dication fully. When the skin is unbroken, it may 
be used clear three or four times a day; or in other 
cases diluted with from three to six parts of water. 
But as an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, we advise our readers to learn what the Syra- 
cuse Herald says: 


The annoying casualty which confined Judge Noah 
Davis to a sick-room the other day might have been 
avoided if the eminent jurist had paid as much atten- 
tion to the small as to the large things of life. 

The poison ivy and the innocuous kind differ in one 
particular which is too easy of remembrance to be 
overlooked by any one who is enough interested in 
the brilliant-hued leaves of autumn to care for gath- 
ering them. The leaves of the former grow in clus- 
ters of three, and those of the latter in fives. 

A3 somebody has suggested in a juvenile storybook, 
every child should be taught to associate the five 
leaves in a cluster with the fingers on the human 
hand, and given to understand that when these num- 
bers agree they can be brought into contact with per- 
fect safety. 

It may spare our readers no little eunering: 
this point in mind during their rambles in tl 


——_——_+o+—____ 


LIFE SHAPED BY A FEW WORDS. 

Slight events often leave w lasting impression. The 
reading of a poem, the sight of a painting, the listen- 
ing to a sermon, may change aspirations and charac- 
ter fora life-time. President White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, ascribes his interest in education, and his 
earnest labors for improved methods of training, to 
a few words spoken by the late Dr. Wayland. Mr. 
White says: 


“I had just returned from a three years’ tour iu 
Enrope, whither I went ieamnodiately, after graduating 
at Yale. 1 was so situated that I nm! ight reasonably be 
sup to be beyond the need of much exertion. 
I bad done and written some things which my friends 
thought warranted me in adopting a pleasant literary 

fe. 


“Lounging about the edge of the crowd at the Alum- 
ni meeting at Yale, I was attracted by hearing the 
name of Dr. Wayland, as he was called on to speak. 
He spoke of the possible rise or decline of this nation, 
of the duties of educated men, and said that he be- 
lieved the country was fast approaching a ‘switching- 
off glace toward good or toward evil, and added that 
in determining which way the nation should be 
‘switched off,’ the West held the balance of pewer, 
and that the West was the place for earnest men to 
work in, to influence the nation. 

“That was all; but it changed my whole life. I 
gave up law, literature and politics, and thencefor- 
ward my strongest desire was to work anywhere and 
anyhow at the West in education.” 


——_—_+e—_—_ 
TOO HOSPITABLE. 

A recent traveller among the Turcomans, in a letter 
to the London News, describes a dinner that he ate 
near the Caspian Sea, but did not enjoy. It was a 
dinner of boiled mutton and pilaf (boiled rice) mixed 
up in a single mess, was served in a very large, deep 
dish of tinned copper, and on the flour. 

The entire company sat round and fished out each 
two handfuls. Contrary to ordinary Mussulman hab- 
its, there was no preparatory washing of hands, and, 
especially in the case of our acting host, “the hand 
that mingles in the meal” might have been more 
Pony opi ped ® handful of ric 

c on grasped a handful of rice, 
squeezed it into a bal in the palm of bis hand, and 
then clapped it into his mouth by a movement similar 
to that of a conjurer swaliowing a table-knife. 

Our host, who seemed to have taken an especial 


liking to me, from time to time scraped pieces o} 
mutton off the bones with his dirt 


to bear 
e fields. 





if 
thumb-nail, and 
threw them into my part of the dish, expressing his 
wonder at my small appetite for animal food. 

After dinner there was no more washing than be- 
fore it. The guests stuck their fingers one after the 
other into thelr mouths, thus removing the excess of 
rice and grease adhering to them. 


— ie 
WHY HE WEPT. 

Asan illustration of the ease with which the one 
step can be taken from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
the following anecdote of the great French carica- 
tarist, “Cham,” is good: 


Once they were talking before “Cham” of the effect 
of a powerfal painting upon the mind, and some one 
said enthusiastically, “The painter with his brush 
can bring tears to the eye as well as the poet with his 
lyre.” 

that is indeed true,” replied M.de Noe; “I was 
in Ary Scheffer’s studio yesterday and he was show- 
ing me one of his pictures, and, though I am not 
usually in the melting mood, I fairly wept for ten 
minutes.”” 

“Ah, I had heard that Scheffer was treating a very 

thetic subject, and you found his wonderful 

rush"”—— 

“Oh, that isn’t it—he stuck his wonderful brash in 
my eye while gesticulating.” 


io 
WHERE SHALL HE VOTE? 
A Connecticut man is troubled to find a local habi- 
tation and a name which shall justify him in voting 
in the place he desires to. 


Isaac Smith is the tenant of a house on the Monroe 
turnpike through which the line dividing the towns 
of Monroe and Trumbull rans in a dingonal direc- 
tion, leaving one portion of the building in Monroe, 
and the rest ip Trumbull. f 

Mr. Smith lives, cooks, eats and does the family 
washing in Monroe, but goes up stairs into a room on 
the other side of the house to sleep. This rooin is so 
situated in regard to the boundary-line that he sleeps 
with his feet in Monroe, and his head in Trumbull. 

This mixed condition of things has caused some 
trouble about his voting. At the last election he 
voted in Monroe, bat his vote was challenged nt the 
town meeting, and the discussion of where he should 
vote is again aroused by the approaching contest, and 
the situation of affairs is so peculiar that consider- 
able interest is felt in the result. 


+o —— 
A WISE FATHER. 
A father and a daughter of uncommon good sense 
live in Hartford, Conn.: 


The story is told of a wealthy citizen of the city, 
whose daughter is noted for her accomplishments, 
who has sent the young lady, with ber fall consent, 
to learn atrade. He feels, and she ts of his mind, 
that it is no discredit, and may in this world of 
changes some day be of value to any woman to know 
how to earn her living. Hence she is now spending 
more hours per day in real work than most American 
women of wealth havo to spare for all thelr duties. 








COMPANION PRIZES, NO. 6. | 

The publishers of the CoMpANIoN will give the 
following prizes for the articles specified: 

Fifteen Dollars for the best specimen of wood- 
carving, original design. 

Ten Dollars for the best fret-saw clock-case. | 

Ten Dollars for the best water-color drawing of | 
cattle from life. | 

Five Dollars for the best arabesque designs in | 
crayon, India ink, or sepia. | 

Five Dollars for the best original wooden model 
of a gute, with posts, etc., complete. 

Five Dollars for the best volume of autumn | 
leaves. | 


Five Dollars to the youngest competitor for the 
best embroidered pocket-] erchief, with competi- 
tor's initials in each corner. 

Five Dollars for the best biographical essay, to 
be not less than six or over ten pages. 

Every article must be strictly the work and design 
of the competitor, who must be under twenty years 
of age and a subscriber,—or the paper taken by one 
of the family. 


The articles must be submitted on or before De- | 


cember 1, 1879, and addressed 
Youtu’s CoMPANIoN.” 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy of | 
the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and addressed, 
“Assistant Editor.” 


“Assistant Editor, 








A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 
Are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily with 
that justly popular dentifrice, SOLODONT. Composed of 
Tare antiseptic herbs, it imparts whiteness to the teeth, a 
delicious aroma to the breath, and preserves intact, from 
youth to old age, the teeth. Acidity of the stomach will 
destroy the strongest teeth unless its effects are counter- 
acted with SOZODONT, and this pure tooth-wash pro- 
tects the dental surfaces by removing ¢very impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your druggist for SOZODONT. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
is , impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
Beale oad wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, 31. 


__¥. CROSBY, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





Asthm:i ‘Thoneands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Wuitcomn’s REMEDY. 
In no case of purely Asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief. 

Cuicaao, March I, 1878. 
Messrs. JoszpH Bugnett & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen,—In the fall of 1877I used Jonas Wuit- 
coms’s ASTHMA REMEDY, and received immediate relief, 
And I would most cheerfally recommend it to any person 
troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma. 

Mrs. R. SHEEMAN, No. 180 Ellis Avenue. 

Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses 
and properties of our preparations. 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Seni 


for price-list, GEO. M. WAY & CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 








A CARD. 

When the price of the HOLLYand DEMAS SAWS was 
fized at $3 and $8 for each, iron cost only $19 per ton. It 
now costs almost $40 per ton. The cost of labor in the mun- 
ufacture of these Sais has al advanced fully twenty per 


ee GUARANTEE. 

Notwithstanding all these advances, we have decided to 
give aur readers the benesit of the old prices, and will fill all 
orders received for the HOLLY and DEMAS SAWS before 
December 10th at the old prices, viz., $3 for Holly, and $8 
Sor the Demas. 












HOLLY SCROLL saw. DEMAS LATHE AND SCROLL 
sal 


We cannot too strongly urge all those who intend to pur- 
chase Saws for Christmas to send orders at once, as we 
shall fill all orders in their turn. 

Sa See full description of the HOLBY and DEMAS 
SAWS in our Premium List, on pages 310 and 371. 


| 
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CHRISTMAS! 


If you wish to select a Christmas gift for a friend ata 
reasonable price, please examine the Premium List we 
sent you last week. In it you will find over 1000 usefal and 
appropriate articles for Christmas Gifts: 

Books of all kinds, Diaries, Bibles, Dictionaries, Cutlery, 
Tools, Tool Chests, Bracket Saws, Wallets of all kinds, 
Dressing-Cases, Fine Work-Boxes, Writing-Deske, Swiss 
Carved Goods, Japanese Goods, Telescopes, Spy-Glasses, 
Microscopes, Paint-Boxes, Drawing Sets, Articles for 
Ladies’ Use, Articles for Fancy Work, Skates, Articles for 
School Use. Articles for Family Use, Toys and Games, 
Jewelry, Gold Pencils and Pens, Elegant Lockets, Rings, 
Chains and Buttons, Silver Ware, Watches, &c., &c. 


Please send ns your orders for Christmas Goods as soon | 


as possible, and you will be sure of receiving them in sen 
son for Christmas. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 











PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, G 





NON? 
“XT BY 
Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on 

celpt of list price, Send for Descriptive Circular. ‘Pernix 
Hent and profitable employment for Indiex. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. CAUTION..-.ill Corsets manufactured by 
mehave the Stamp and Trade Burk inside. Reliable infor- 
mation of any infringements sl ty my address will be 
suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Cireular address mai 
office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 92 
Broadway, N.'Y. Branch office, 32 Winter 
Arcade Buliding, Boston. Mass, Meutien this paper. 


The Union Under Flannel, 


PATENTED OCT. 27, 1863, 














‘The ever-increasing popularity of tis 
moat sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
rants us in insking an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Unton Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving 
them a fair trinl. Ladies who bave tried 
them say nothing would induce them to 
return to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers. Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once, and you will never want 
to wear the others.” sk for them at the 


leading dry goods houses, and if not found 
there, se us for price-list and circn- 
lars, or ler for prices to our advertise- 


ment in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th, 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Masi 


NEW MUSIC ets 30 cts. 


Tu order to introduce MusicaL Hovrs, the largest and 
handeomest of musical monthlles, we will send 2 copies 
containing 12 beautiful songs and 12 rining instru- 
menial pieces by the best American ani Foreign 
ers, forfonly 30 cts, or ten 3-cent stamps, There 

jeces, if purchased separately 

}4 20; we send them, elegant); 
postpaid, for 30c, or 10 3-ct. a1 GW. Richarpson 
& Co., 37 Temple Place. Boston, 5 


PIAN 
A GREAT OFFER {| Jip ORGARs 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices tor cash. 
SPLENDID ORGANS 831, $42; 5 Stops $47, 
7 do $53, 9 do $62, 11 do 867, 12 do 876, 13 
de $87. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do @13i, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
$153, not used BIX Months. Warranted 5 
years, AGENTS WANTED. Mlustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 826 BROADWAY, 
COR. 12th Street, N York. P.O.Box,3530, 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Home School for Boys. Stamford, Conn. 


Finely situated on a hill three-quarters of a mile from 
village. Grounds unsurpassed in extent and facilities for 
or sports of all seasons, Building enl 
improved. Thorough preparation for ¢ 
entific school or business, Forty- 
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nted and bound, all 
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cond year opens Sept. 8. 





WIDE’ AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK F. 
THE VOLUME FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
1879-80. 

More attractive than any previous volume. 
(VOW READY.) 

Chromo Board Covers, $125. Full Cloth, $175. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BLADIES  ciRCULARS 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS.) aaa 


Bosto 
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ASHMERE BOUQUET 
universally es- 
med by the taste 
fu nd refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and trade 


CASHMERE 
mark of COLGATE & 


BOUQUET | CO. on each’ package 
SOAP. | are a guarantee of su- 


perior and uniform 
quality. 


COLGATE’S 
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SREOPTICONS of ail p 
nstrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI 
1 $s Gm A profitabie business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page IUustrated Cata 
logue free. McAllister, M Optician, 49 Nassau St, N. ¥ 


we send a fe of beat 
tiful Transfer Pictures—v1z. 
Flowers, Landscapes, Birds 
ete. They can be instantls 
| Y Object, 50 as to imitate the most 
| beautiful painting. Illustrated Catalogue of 1,00 

Useful Articles, free. Stamps taken. Agents wanted 
BURT & PRENTICE, 73 Beekman St., N.Y 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESEN 
48-Page Autograph Album for lic. [llustrated wih 
24 Pen Scrolls, Birds, Ferns. Motto 6 for 
$. 49 Quotations free with each. Comic Album 
Tinstrated with 24 pictures: 87 Embroidery (ross 
N if 




















transferred to an; 





































| Stitch Patterns for % ew for Worsted Worl 
Flowers, Animals, Birds.R ats, Borders, 4 

| phabets, &e. 50 Skeins Embroidery Silk for $1 
colors. Mx 700) Special_O ffer.—87 Embroi 
terns ahd.2 Albuns fo 40¢. Stamps taken. 





-. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 














For the Companion. 
THROUGH THE WOODS TO SCHOOL. 


Long, long ago, in the glad spring weather, 
When akies were snuny and winds were cool, 
We romped and ran through the woods together, 

Jessie and I, on our way to school. 


Down through the bonghs, the sunlight, breaking, 
Sent trembling shadows across our way 

And dear little birds their homes were making, 
With busy Journeys from spray to spray. 


But Jessie and I, that fair May morning, 
‘Went hand in hand in a headlong race 
And heard in the distance the school-bell’s warning, 
Calling us each to our empty place. 
To-day, in the mellow autumn weather, 
The sky was cloudy, the wind was cool, 
‘We walked in the woods, we two together, 
‘And talked of the happy days at school,— 


The school-house under the maples’ shadow, 
‘The beaten path to the school-yard gate, 
That seemed to lengthen, across the meadow, 
To twice its distance, when we were late, 

This grown-up Jessie s calm and quiet, 
‘A styJjsh maiden, demure and tall. 
Did she remember the old-time riot, 
The cry and scamper, the shout and fall? 


She held her flounces above the clover, 
‘And glanced abont with an absent look, 
And waited for my sxfe escort over 
‘The stepping-stones in the meadow brook. 
And I, it is true, let who will deride me, 
I felt the tears trom my heart arise 
ABT looked at the cool pale face beside me, 
‘The languid figure, the listless eye. 


A pretty Indy, and learned, very! 
at I longed, like a sentimental fool, 
For the bright little playmate, swift anid merry, 
‘Who ran with me through the woods to schoo! ! 
Mary Aincs DeVzax. 
+e —____- 
For the Companion. 
A HAY-FIELD SERMON. 


The great Teacher's first call, when He began 
to gather disciples, was a remarkable one. See- 
ing two fishermen plying their trade, He hailed 
them and said, ‘Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men."’ The call itself was an example 
of the happy tact in adapting Himself to all kinds 
of people, which always marked His ministry, and 
which He would have all His followers imitate. 

Men like to listen to a clergyman who sympa- 
thizes with and understands them, and when he 
talks to them in the language of their trade, or 
at least in the simple terms that they know, he is 
copying after a divine pattern. 

The writer has now in mind a successful cler- 
gyman who had spent bis earlier years working 
in a foundry, and who subsequently settled in a 
town where there were large iron-works. 

The rough men in the mills cared little for 
church or Sabbath, and before his coming, had 
scarcely ever been seen ata religious service. But 
they found a friend and a companion in the min- 
ister, who could talk with them, and who often 
visited them in the foundries, and they began to 
goto meeting. “Mr. R—— isa fine man,” they 
said. ‘He knows all about iron.”’ 

An incident in the life of another clergyman 
illustrates the xame valuable faculty of entering 
into the feelings and interests of others. It shows 
how a simple act at the right time may do more 
than a good many words—and the ‘“‘hay-field ser- 
mon” was just that kind of unspoken preaching. 

A farmer who never went to church was at 
work one hot afternoon, with his hired man, rak- 
ing up his nicely dried hay, his rack-wagon stand- 
ing under a tree, ready when it should be time to 
put on a load. 

Suddenly a clap of thunder turned his attention 
to the sky. A shower was coming up, and he and 
his man began to hurry with all their might to 
heap the hay. 

The thunder grew louder, and the clouds grew 
blacker, and work as fast as they would, the fra- 
grant harvest seemed doomed to be wet. ‘Fool 
not to fetch the horse!” muttered the farmer, and 
he dispatched his man to bring the animal to the 
field with all haste. 

Just then the minister came along, riding home 
from a round of pastoral visits. He saw the sit- 
uation at a glance, and calling the man back, he 
quickly unhitched the horse from his own wagon, 
and tackled him to the hay-rack. 

Then he pulled off his coat and fell to with 
good will and muscle, helping pile on the hay. 
The farmer had no time to remonstrate. The 
shower was coming up rapidly, and to have wait- 
ed till his own horse could be harnessed and 
brought would have made him too late, and he 
kuew it. By the aid so opportunely given, the 
second and last load was wheeled into the barn 
just as the rain came down. 

The farmer was really gratefal, and took out 
his pocket-book. 

“How mach shall I pay you for this?” 

“Nothing; you are entirely welcome.” 

The farmer insisted, and finally the minister 
said to him,— 

“If you will come next Sunday and hear me 
preach, I'll call it even.” 

The farmer agreed, and went; and he found 
that the minister could preach as well, and even 
better, than he could load hay. He went again 
and again, till continual hearing of the gospel 
made him a believer in it, and a partaker of its 
Dlessed faith. 

There {s no doubt bnt a little neighborly kind- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ness and tact like this would fill many a vacant 
seat in our charches, 








SAVED BY HIS WIFE’S LETTERS. 

A story was told not long since in a Denver 
Court of how a wife’s letters and a child’s picture 
saved a man’s life. The narrator said: 


On a hot day in July, 1860, a herdsman was 
moving his cattle to a new ranch further north, 
near Helena, Texas, and jing down the banks 
of a stream other cattle that were grazing in the 
valley became mixed with his herd, and some of 
them failed to be separated. 

The next day about noon a band of about a 
dozen mounted Texan rangers overtook the herds- 
man and demanded their cattle, which they said 
were stolen. 

It was before the day of law and court-houses 
in Texas, and one had better kill five men than 
sten] a mule worth five dollars, and the herdsman 
knew it, 

ite tried to explain, but they told him to cut it 
short, 

He offered to turn over all the cattle not his 
own, but they Jaughed at the proposition, and 
hinted that ¢l er usually confiscated the whole 
herd, and left the thief hanging on a tree as a 
warning to others in like cases. 

The poor fellow was completely overcome. 
They consulted apart for a few moments, and 
then told him if he had any explanations to make, 
or business to do, they would allow him ten min- 
utes to do so and defend himeelf. 

He returned to the rough faces and com- 
menced,— 

“How many of you have wives?” 

Two or three nodded. 

“‘How many of you have children?’ 

They nodded again. 

“Then I know who I am talking to, and you'll 
hear me;"’ and he continued,— 

“T never stoleany cattle. I have lived in these 
parts over three years. I came from New Hamp- 
shires I failed in the fall of 1857 during the 
panic. 

“IT have been saving. I have no home here; 
my family remain East, for I go from place to 
place. These clothes { wear are rough, and Iam 
a hard-looking customer, but this is a hard coun- 
try. Days seem like months to me, and months 
like years. 

“Married men, you know that. But for the 
letters from home [here he pulled ont a handful 
of well-worn envelopes and letters from his wife] 
I should get discouraged. 

“I have paid part of my debts, Here are the 
receipts;’” and he unfolded the letters of ac- 
knowledgment. “I expected to sell out and go 
home in November. 

“Here is the Testament my good mother gave 
me; here is my little girl’s picture; and he 
kissed it tenderly, and continued,— 

“Now, men, if you have decided to kill me for 
what I am innocent of, send these home, and 
send as much as you can from the cattle when 
I’m dead. Can’t you send half the value? My 
family will need it.” 

“Hold on now; stop right thar,” said a rough 
ranger. ‘Now, I say, boys,’ he continued, “I 
say, let him go. Give us your hand, old boy; 
that picture and them letters did the business. 
You can go free, but you're lucky, mind ye.” 

“We'll do more than that,” said a man with a 
big heart, in Texan garb and carrying the cus- 
tomary brace of pistols in his belt, “let's buy his 
cattle here and let him go.”” 

They did, and when the money was paid over, 
and the man abont to start, he was too weak to 
stand. The long strain of hopes and fears, being 
away from home under such trying circum- 
stances, the sudden deliverance from death, had 
combined to render him helpless as a child. He 
sank to the ground completely overcome. 

An hour later, however, he left on horseback 
for the nearest staging route, and as they shook 
hands and bade him good-by, they looked the 
happiest band of men I ever saw. 


———_+e+—____ 
LEARN A TRADE. 

Not long since a large shoe manufacturer in 
the State of New York advertised in Boston and 
New York for twenty-five shoe-fitters. There 
was only one application in answer to the adver- 
tisement. About the same time a Boston firm 
advertised for a book-keeper, and received three 
hundred applications for the position, An adver- 
tisement for a clerk in a Detroit paper brought 
one hundred and thirty applications the first day, 
and a great number of letters and personal appli- 
cations the next day. An advertisement for a 
week in the same journal for a good carpenter 
brought only four replies. Commenting on these 
facta, the Scientific American says: 


It is altogether probable that in any consider- 
able city in the land an advertisement for a book- 
keeper or retail clerk will bring fifty times as 
many replies as an advertisement for a fair work- 
man at any trade. 

It is also probable that in any and every city 
the average earnings of clerks are nowhere near 
so large as the earnings of workmen of average 
skill in the various trades. 

Further, it is fairly certain that, with equal 
capacity, industry and thrift, the young man who 
learns any trade will achieve a reasonable com- 
petence sooner than the young man who sticks to 
elerking; while the chances for materially im- 
proving one’s condition are more numerous in the 
trades than behind the counter or at the desk. 

Why is it, then, that the boys all want to be 
clerks? Why is it that intelligent parents en- 
courage them in looking for a chance to ‘‘get into 
business,’’ and in looking down on mechanical 
employments,—as though there could be any call- 
ing more wretchedly mechanical than average 
clerking? 

Why is it that teachers almost invariably train 
their pupils to ‘look above” mechanical pursuits? 

What the country wants now is workmen,—in- 
telligent, industrious, thrifty workmen; men who 
can do skilfully the work that waits for the doing, 
who can invent new means and better processes 
for developing the crude resources of the land, 
and for converting crude matter into life-sustain- 
ing and life-enrichinse wealth. 

ere clerk and record keepers nre at a discount. 
There are too many of them. And the profes- 
sions, so called, are almost equally crowded with 
men who have nothing to do. 








NOV. 13, 1879. 
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There never was a time when ability to do 
something real and practical was worth so much 
asnow. Yet our young men swarm after elerk- 
ships. Why is it? 

—————+o—____ 

CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT MEMORY. 

A French scientist has been studying the fac- 
ulty of memory as exhibited by different races, 
and its relation to the other mental faculties as 
shown in individuals of the same race. His state- 
ments are interesting: 


The inferior races of mankind, such as negroes, 
the Chinese, etc., have more memory than those 
of a higher type of civilization. 

Primitive races which were unacquainted with 
the art of writing had a wonderful memory, and 
were for ages in the habit of handing down, from 
one generation to another, hymns as voluminous 
as the Bible. 

Prompters and professors of declamation know 
that women have more memory than men. 
French women will learn a foreign language 
quicker than their husbands. - 

Youthe have more memory than adults. It is 
well developed in children, attains its maximum 
about the fourteenth or fifteenth year, and then 
decreases, 

Feeble individuals of a lymphatic tempera- 
ment have more memory than the strong. Stu- 
dents who obtain the prize for memory and reci- 
tation chiefly belong to the former class. 

Parisian students have also lesa memory than 
those who come from the provinces. At the 
Ecole Normale and other schools the pupils who 
have the best memory are not the most intelli- 
gent. 

The memory is more developed among the 
peasantry than among citizens, and among the 
clergy than among the lait 

From 2 phrslologice! point of view, memory is 
diminished by over-feeding, by physical exer- 
cise, and by education, in this sense, that the il- 
literate have potentially more memory than those 
who know how to read and write. 

‘We remember, moreover, better in the morn- 
ing than in the evening, in the summer than in 
the winter, and better in warm than in cold 
climates. 








pore gh 
For the Companton. 


NOVEMBER BY THE SEA. 


It is only the marsh-birds calling, 
Over the desolate land, 

To the billowy sult waves, falling 
Low on the rifted sand, 


Lonely the light on the headland 
Peers with its lurid eye, 

Away o'er the murky lowland, 
Where the huts of the fishermen He, 


Wildly the blasts of November 
Sweep throtgh the rea-girt town, 

As faint, like a dying ember, 
Slowly the sun goes down, 


It js dark as a deep-trenched earth-grave 
Under the rocky walls; 

And hark! with the boom of the sea-waves, 
Unkingdomed, the vessel falls, 


Yet the mariner’s heart retraces 
A path where the lamplights glow, 

Like the smile on those dear home-faces, 
Remembered so jong ago. 

Though the vine from the door has perished, 
And the garden-plots le dead, 

With the rose and the thyme once cherished, 
There is joy on the hearth instead, 


It is warm as the winds in summer, 
And blithe ax a home can be, 
‘With a place for the wrecked Iate-comer 
From the cold November sea. 
Sanan D. CraRx. 


——+e—__—__ 


FRANKLIN’S LIGHTNING-RODS. 

“Remember,” says an old English play, “when 
the judgment’s weak, the prejudice is strong.”” 
An anecdote which associates Dr. Franklin and 
George HL, and lightning-rods, illustrates this 
union of weakness and strength. Several years 
previous to the Revolution, Franklin was the 
London agent of Massachusetts, While hos- 
tile to the measures of the King’s ministers, he 
was opposed to a separation of the colonies from 
England. 


For a long time he tried to persuade the King 
to govern his American provinces through their 
local legislatures, as he governed Great Britain 
through its Parliament. 

But “Farmer George,”’ as his subjects called 
him from his love of farming, though mentally 
weak, waa very obstinate, and had conceived a 
strong prejudice against Franklin. He looked npon 
him as an able but dangerous man, and therefore 
refused to listen to advice which, if heeded, might 
have postponed the independence of America. 

So strong was the royal prejudice against the 
man who was trying to save her colonies to Eng- 
land, that it extended to the lightning-rods whic! 
Franklin had introduced. 

Franklin's rods were pointed at the ends which 
rose above the house-tops. But one Wilson in- 
troduced rods with blunt conductors, which he as- 
serted were better than pointed ones. The politi- 
cal opponents of Franklin favored Wilson’s con- 
ductors, and so the King, thinking Franklin had 
a pecuniary interest in his invention, ordered the 

inted rods to be removed from Buckingham 

alace and blunt ones to be substituted. 

The day after the change was made the follow- 
ing prophetic epigram appeared in a London news- 
paper: 

“While you, great George, for knowledge hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 

The nation’s out of joint; 

Franklin a wiser scheme purenes, 

And all your thunder heediess views, 

By sticking to the point.” 


pee 

THE COCKNEY AND THE BEAR. 

A Yankee Colorado tourist sends from Leadville 
in that State, to the Boston Herald, a rather amus- 
ing account of a meeting between a hunter and a 
grizzly bear. 


The other day a young Englishman started for 
the mountains to hunt until he should find a griz- 
zly. He had a gun carrying a hundred grains of 
powder. He had killed foxes in the old country, 
and shot sage hens and jack rabbits here, Clear- 
ly he was not the man to grow timid at the sight 
of a clumsy bear, 

About noon, tired with climbing, hot and -ex- 
hansted, ‘“‘the duke,’ as we had nicknamed him, 
sat down on a large stone to rest, and eat his 
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lunch. He was fearfully tired aud sore, and in- 
tended to take a refreshing nap 1s soon as he had 
finished his meal. 

Just as he was raising the first morsel to his 
mouth, the duke henrd a loud crashing in the un- 
derbrash behind him. The sound was some dis. 
tance away. 

He joyfully took his rifle, and, with some 

ns of fatigue, rushed into the bushes. Sud- 
lenly he paused. All sound froze in his throat, 
His movements were paralyzed. Twenty feet 
from him stood a brownish crenture nearly seven 
feet high. It was standing on its hind legs, with 
its fore ones folded, sniffing the air right and left. 
What particularly started the duke into frigid un- 
consciousness was the size of the creature's claws. 
He had never heard, read, or seen anything half 
4o horribly provocative of quaking. Ce 

“Egad, you know,” said the duke, ‘‘when I 
heard the animal suiting tor me my liver turned 
white. I just made a bolt for one of those as- 
pens, and before I had breathed twice I was up to 
the branches, tired as I was.” 

This statement is rendered the more remarka- 
ble by the fact that the guaking aspen isa treeas 
pare and straight for the first twenty feet as a 
mast. The grizzly contented itself with eating 
the duke’s Innch and trying to break his gun, 
ater which the bear took the gun up and started 
ol 


‘After the lapse of an hour the duke managed to 
summon up resolution enough to slide down the 
tree. He found his gun not far from the tree, 
and ran down the mountain like a deer, never 
stopping until he reached the plain, where griz- 
zlies are unknown. 

The duke’s knees shook that night while he was 
telling the story. He is now amply satisfied to 
shoot jack rabbits. 

————+or—__—_ 
“150 CREAM TARTS.” 

Some of the thieves of Paris are noted for their 
ingenuity. They live by their wits, thinking it 
beneath their professional dignity to resort to vio- 
lence while a smart brain can do so much better 
work than a strong arm. The following illustra- 
tion of a swindler's ingenuity is as remarkable 
for inventive talent as the plot of a French novel: 


I, A gentleman irreproxchably dressed goes in- 
to a confectioner’s store and says to the gentle- 
manly confectioner,— 

“T want a hundred and fifty of the nicest cream 
tarts you can make.”” 

“A’hundred and fifty!) That is a pretty large 
order; do you want them at once’ 

“Within three hours at the latest.’”” 

“T can have them ready in that time. Ahem! 
It fs customary to ask 2 deposit on such orders— 
say ten francs.’’ 

“Certainly, my friend. 
francs.” 

Il. About two hours later a gentleman irre- 
pronchably dressed goex intoa tailor's shop across 
the way from the pastry-cook's and asks to be 
shown some overcoats. 

He eclects one of the nicest and asks the price. 

“One hundred and twenty-five francs, sir.’” 

“Very well. I will take it. I have some 
money to collect at the confectioner’s across the 
way. I presume yon have no objection to letting 
one of your young men come over with me to get 
it. 


Here are your ten 


“Certainly not. A worthy man is my friend 
Mr. Puff.” 

Ill. To confectioner enter irreproachably- 
dressed gentleman, now wearing an overcoat, 
and tailor’s young man. 

The confectioner greets the former with the 
respectful friendliness due to a good customer. 

“Ah, Puff, I’ve called round for that 150. You 
promised to have them for me at 2.30.” 

“You shall have them in five minutes, sir.”” 

“Very well. I have to zo round the corner to 
seeaman. You will give this young gentleman 
125 of the 150. I will return and get the remnin- 
ing 25 myself in a few moments.’” 

“With pleasure, sir.’” 

IV. Five minutes later the confectioner gives 
the tailor’s young man 125 cream-tarts—and a 
bill for balance thereon, 21 francs 25 centimes. 

One minute thereafter a confectioner and & 
tailor’s young man are scouring the neighbor- 
hood in search of an irreproachably-dressed gen- 
tleman with a new overcoat, whom the great 
city, with its ceaseless bustle and confusion, has 
swallowed up as a yellow dog swallows an oyster- 
cracker. 





———_+or—_ —_ 
ONLY A CAPE AND A SWORD. 
Bonaparte never forgot anything; least of all 
the days of his poverty, and the slights he then 
received. Grace Greenwood sends to the N. Y. 
Tribune the following reminiscence of the cor- 
poral and Emperor, which is quite characteristic: 


When Bonaparte first paid court to Madame de 
Benuharnais neither was rich enough to keep a 
carriage, and the young hero, who was deeply in 
love, often gave the charming widow his arm 
when she went to visit her man of business, s 
notary named Raguideaa. 

Madame, who had great confidence in this legal 
adviser, who was a friend as well, went to see 
him immediately after her engagement to Bona- 
parte, who, as usual, accompanied her, but, from 
motives of delicacy, did not enter the notary’s 
cabinet, but remained in an adjoining room, 
where several clerks were writing. 

The door being imperfectly closed, he here 
heard nearly all that was enid during the inter- 
view, and especially the arguments used by Ra- 
guideau to deter Madame de Beauharnais from 
the marriage she acknowledged herself about to 
contract. 

“Mark my words, madame,”’ said the notary, 
earnestly, ‘‘you are about to commit a great folly, 
of which you will bitterly repent, hy, this 
man you are about to espouse has nothing in the 
world, but a cape and a sword.” 

Said Josephine: ‘‘Bonaparte never spoke to me 
of this, and I had not the faintest suspicion that 
he had overheard Raguideau’s contemptuous 
words. Can you, Bourrienne, figure to yourself 
my astonishment when, eight years after, on the 
day of his coronation, as soon as he was invested 
with his imperial robes, he said: 

“ Let them go and seek Raguideau; have him 
come instantly. I have something to say to him.’ "? 

The not was promptly brought and stood 
much astonished before the Emperor, who, with 
his peculiar sardonic smile, said to him: “Eh 
bien, monsieur! have I nothing in the world bnt 
® cape and a sword?’ 
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For the Companion. 
BRAVE LITTLE FIDO. 


Funny little fellow, 
One cannot but laugh! 
For all that he can do 
‘The world’s tuo emall by half! 
See the frightened roosters! 
Hear the cackling hens! 
All the squealing piggies 
Hurry to their pens! 


Off he goes a-rushing, 
Bound to have some fun. 
See the lazy cattle, 
How he makes them run! 
Cows and sheep and oxen, 
Like steamboats in a fog. 
Hear the noise they're making, 
All for that small dog! 


O, you valiant creature, 
Saucy little elf! 
Now you've come to tell ne 
What you've done, yourself! 
Nothing, do you say, sir, 
On the earth you fear? 
Nothing small or great, sir, 
Nothing far or near? 


Valiant little Fido, 
Jumping round in glee, 
Stepped upon the pussy cat, 
Shunbering peacefully. 
Puffy tail and awful claws! 
What is it he's at? . 
Darting round the corner, 
Vanquished by a cat! 
Mars. R. A. TUBNER. 


———_+o—_—___ 
For the Companion. 
LU’S CONSCIENCE. 


CAB 
(alls 


They called her Lu. 

She was a lively girl, and lived in a big old farm- 
house far away from any city or village. 

Around it spread orchards of plum and apple- 
trees, and over its gray and weather-beaten roof 
blue wreaths of smoke curled away from red 
brick chimneys into the wider and deeper blue of 
the sky. 

You may think that Lu had very little to do, 
being so much alone, but aside from the sights 
and sounds of the farm, there were things of in- 
terest inside the old house. 

There was a tall and stately clock measuring 
the time in a very solemn manner, a great open 
fireplace, unused in summer, into whose mysteri- 
ous depths Lu often peered. 

There was a closet filled with curious jars and 
jugs and gilded pitchers, and she knew that those 
curious blue mugs held conserves and sweets of 
various quality and great attraction. 

Lu had frequently been told not to touch any 
of those sweets without permission; but one sum- 
mer afternoon, finding herself alone in the room, 
the temptation was so great that she turned cau- 
tiously towards the shelves. 

The men were at work ina distant field; grand- 
ma had gone tosleep in her rocking-chair; and no 
sound broke the stillness save the slow ticking of 
the clock. 

Placing a chair at the closet door, with a foot- 
stool on top of it, Lu reached for the smallestand 
neatest jar she could see. 

Just as she was taking it out, down the big old 
chimney came one of the strangest voices ever 
heard, and it said,— 

“‘Loo-hoo.”” 

Lu got down, but for some reason, so quickly, 
that she reached the floor too suddenly to make 
the descent wholly agreeable. 

However, she was not serlously hurt, and as 
the house was still quiet, she carefully closed the 
closet door, resolving never to go there again. 

Who had called her? That was the question. 
The voice seemed to come right down from the 
roof. She looked timidly intothe chimney. Noth- 
ing there bat darkness with a little patch of blue 
at the end of it. 

“Pshaw,” thought she, “it was only the looing 
of the cows. I might as well have the jam.” 

Scarcely was her hand on the closet door when 
again that strange voice came down the chimney, 
sharp and sudden, like the voice of conscience,— 
“Loo-hoo!”’ and this time to some purpose, for Lu 
fled from the room. 

That night when Ln was asleep, and dreaming 
of sliced quince and raspberry jam, something 
flattered up out of the big old chimney, and away 
over the woods and ficlds. 








‘The next morning her mother said,— 

“T want you to take this basket of lunch to fath- 
er; the men will want some refreshment before 
noon. Be very, very careful and not spill anything. 
Now remember, don’t open the basket at all, and 
father will give you something when you get to 
the field.”” 





Lu trudged away down the lane, carrying the 
basket carefully enough. 

The sun was well up the sky when she arrived 
at the end of the Inne, where there was a little 
grove, and in the midst of ita sheep-fold. 

She sat down to rest a moment in the shed and 
look about her. 

After a time she began to guess at the contents 
of the basket, and to wonder if it was something 
very nice indeed. 

Perhaps there was one of those blue 
mugs from the closet shelf, full of lovely 
golden brown jelly, or perhaps a little turn- 
over,—an apple turnover, such as her moth- 
er baked for herina saucer when she was 0 
very good girl. She could see just how the 
ernst looked where the juice had ran outon 
the edge. And there might be a slice of 
cold chicken between the slices of sweet 
white bread. Altogether the basket was a 
grent-temptation to'Ler, and vhe fsuderedk 
what was in it till she could resist no longer. 

“1’ve a good mind to look into the basket,” said 
she; ‘‘nobody can see me here. 
just a little bit anyway.” 

“Loo-hoo!”’ called a voice from the black raft- 
ers overhead, ‘‘loo-hoo!’”’ and looking up she saw 
two great eyes staring down at her. 

Away she ran, pale, bareheaded, and leaving 
her basket behind her. It was nearer to the field 
where her father was, and so she ran that way. 

That was how it came about that Lu’s father 
and his workmen captured a great owl in the 
sheep-fold, and how they took it tothe farm-house, 
where it was known for many days as Lu’s Con- 
acience. 





For the Companion. 


CRIPSY CRUMP. 


It was very early in the morning, and little 
Cripsy Crump crept ont of his warm crib into his 
papa’s bed so very softly that it hardly disturbed 
the fly on Papa Crump's nose. 

He was a gentle little boy, and had a great 
deal more patience than most boys three years 
old. 

But after a while he grew tired of waiting, and 
tried to wake his papa by lifting his eyelids, pull- 
ing his hair just a little, and kissing him on his 
mouth, 

Of course this roused Papa Crump, and once 
roused, Cripsy Jaid siege for a story, and when 
he once began to beg for a story, Papa Cramp 
gave up in despair. 


I'll life up the lid | 
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80 he told a short story about a dog, a long 
story abont a cat, and two or three stories about 
organ-grinders and monkeys. 

It happened on a hot summer's day, when 
Nora thought Cripsy was asleep, he had followed 
poor little Kasper and Jocko more than a mile 
from home, and frightened the household by be- 
ing brought back by « policeman 

So now Papa Crump thought 
it was a very good time to tell of 
the sorrows that had befallen lit- 
tle boys who followed these mu- 
sicians. 

All at once Cripsy saw through 
the design and said, ‘Papa, 
p’raps I'd better go back into 
my crib, ‘cause you better have 
another nap ’fore breakfast.” 

Just as his chubby little foot 
was raised to climb over the 
rail, through the soft, black rings 
of his papa’s hair he espied a 
bald spot about as large as the 
silver dollar Aunt Ruth had 
given him at Christmas. 

So he changed his mind, 
scrambled down the other side 
of the bed, climbed the second 
shelf of the closet, secured the 
camphor-bottle, and before Papa 
Crump had ceased wondering 
what it all meant, was back in- 
to bed trying to draw the stopple 
with his cunning white teeth. 

“O papa,” he gaid, “the moths 
have got into your head, and I 
don’t want them to eat your hair 
all off like Grandpa Gridley’s.’? And he applied 
the camphor just as he had seen his mamma do 
when she packed away her furs. 

All the while the tears had been gathering, and 
finally he began to cry. So Papa Crump had to 
tell him another story to set it all right, and this 
was it: 

“In a wee, wee nest in the maple-tree three 
baby robins pecked their way out of three pretty 
blue eggs. 

“They were not cunning little birds, because 
they bad snch large eyes aud such very wide 
mouths, but the Mother Robin loved them just as 
well for all that. 

“They grew very fast, and she had to work 
hard to feed them. Three little grasshoppers 
were having a race in the meadow, when Madam 
Robin came plump upon them and snatched them 
up for her little ones. 

“The baby robins crept so near the edge of the 
fi ‘whe biggest one fell vut, aud the others 
were so greedy they didn’t miss him at all. 

“Kitty Crump was out after buttercups, and 
she picked him up, and’’—— 

Just then the breakfast-bell rang, and Papa 
Crump and Cripsy had to hurry to get down to 
breakfast, and in five minutes he had forgotten 
the moths that threatened to eat his papa’s hair 
| all off. MP. B 


————+1—__——_ 
BENNY’S ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


Little Benny has just begun to go to school. 

To-day he felt very proud becanse he had been 
learning to add. He enid that he could say the 
first table. 

I told him to begin, and I would tell him if he 
was right. So he began, and this is the way it 
went on: i 


BENNy—One and one are two. 
Mamma—That is very true. 


BENNY—Two and one are three. 
Mamama— Nought could better be. 


Benny—Three and one are four. 
Mamma—Just that and no more. 


Benny—Four and one are five. 
Mamma—Sare as I'm alive. 


Bewny—Five and one are six. 
MamMa—That's a pretty fix. 


Benny—Six and one are seven. 
Mamma—Thonght you'd say eleven. 


Benny—Seven and one are eight. 
MamMa—Bless your curly pate! 


BenNy—Eight and one are nine. 
Mamma—Why, how very fine! 


Brnny—Nine and one are ten. 
MamMa—Pretty good for Ben. 


‘We had a good Iaugh when we got through, for 
Benny’s earnest way of reciting pleased me, and 
he enjoyed the emphatic manner in which 1 re- 
plied to his additions. 

Se 


For the Companion. 
PATTY’S TEASING-FIT. 

Nell had been very sick, and when she was 
getting better the neighbors often sent her in nice 
little things to eat,—jelly, honey, and the like. 
Little Patty grew quite jealous because none were 
sent to her, and often teased her mother for 
some of Nell’s dainties. 

“No,” was the usual reply, “you cannot have 
that. “Nell wants to eat it.” 

One day Patty had a teasing-fit,—as she often 
did, I fear,—nnd asked for several things, only to 
be refused. Finally her eyes fell on the “‘blue- 
stone” on the mantel-shelf, a treasured heirloom 
in the family. 

“Can't Ihave the blue-stone?” she whined. 

“No!’’ replied her mother, very decidedly, 
tired of being teased. . 

“Why?” asked Patty, wonderingly. 
can't eat it!” 





Nel 
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Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


RIMLESS WHEEL. 
la 


4b 











1. Geranium plants. 
2. Clover flowers. 
3. Rich blue colored minerals. 
4. Edged weapons. 
la. A wading bird. 
16. Beaks. 
2a. A sweet fluid (amber colored). 
2b, Converses. 
3a. Blue. 

Sounds. 
4a. Wide. 
4b. Articulate sounds, 

2. 
DOUBLE OFNTRAL ACROSTICS. 
Across. 

1. To frighten. 2. Gathered. 
3. A dead body. 4. Quiets. 
5. Delvers. 


sage 
The central acrostics, uni ame & pleasant 00- 
cupation for farmers, during the autamp. 


3. 
BEHEADINGS. 

Behead a word of three letters, and leave nine, 

Behead and curtail an instrument for work, and 
leave part of the face. 

Behead and curtail a Proverb, and leave a stick. 

Behead a certain kind of spot, and leave a fruit. 

Behead a seamstress, and leave a pitcher. 

Behead sin, and leave frost. 

Behead a little fresh-water animal, used for food, 
and leave what fish are, before they are cooked. 


4. 
DOUBLE OROS8-WORD ENIGMA. 


In shuffle, not in prance; 

2, In scour, not in dance; 

3, In slothful, not in thrive; 

4, In sickle, notin scythe; 

5, In spoiling, not in waste; 

6, In fancy, not in taste; 

7, ‘In godson, not in boy; 

Whole is a sport of life and joy; 

A time for pleasure, a time for fun, 
‘When the weary out-door work is done, 
And the lads and lassies, far and near, 
Long for the whole in the fall of the year. 


5. 
TWENTY MECHANICAL TERMS. 





Ever BE. 


DOUBLE COMBINED ACROSTIC8. 


Across: 1, These are senseless things of clay. 

2, This is a town not far away. 

3, A vision or fancy call to mind. 

4, Peculiar to a language find. 

5, Where you will find the mountain's peak. 

6, When tempters strive, this answer speak. 
Primals name a wandering race. 
Finals, a season you may trace. 

Combined, these words will prove to be 

The pleasantest time foryor and me. 

‘RANK SNELLING. 





Conundrum. 


‘When did the iron enter his sole?—When the tack 
went through the bottom of his slipper. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “Corn and horn go together; when corn is 
cheap, cattle are not dear.” 
2. Pyramid Puzzle. 


PYRAM 
BEQaYPTIANS 
NUMERALS—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Cheops. 
7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, Pharaoh. 
3¢ I bet real — earliest. To divine a —deviation. 
I Weprecated)-~ dépreciated.> Set daily — steadily. 
Ages—sage. 


4. To doze (two does). 


~~ 
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GLANDERS. 


Most diseasos are not common to men and brutes, 
and those which are do not pass from one species to 
the other as readily as they extend within the limits 
of either, There are some which originate in the 
lower animals, and are communicated to men by 
contagion. The worst of these are hydrophobia and 
glanders. 

The latter is a very infectious disease, and yet it {s 
only a few years since this fact has been universally 
recognized. The failure to recognize it has lost the 
lives of millions of horses. It is generally incurable. 

The disease may be taken by inhaling floating par- 
ticles of infected matter; also by contact with the 
contents of the ulcers, or with the blood, tears, 
saliva, sweat, milk, and the secretions and excretions 
generally. 

The poison readily passes into the blood through 
the mucous membrane of the nose, mouth and eyes, 
or through the‘chafed skin of the surface. 

The infected animal has ulcers in the nose, larynx, 
bronchial tubes, lungs, skin, the tissnes beneath the 
skin, and sometimes in the liver, spleen and kidneys. 

‘The disease in man comes only from the horse, and 
is seldom communicated from man to man. The 
persons affected are mainly those who have the hand- 
Nng of horses, though the snorting of a diseased 
horse as he is driven along the rond may give it toa 
person, by throwing particles of diseased matter into 
his eyes, nose or mouth. Still, man’s susceptibility 
ta the poison is slight. The acute form ends fatally; 
about one-half of the subacute and chronic cases ter- 
minate in recovery after months of suffering. 

All affected animals should be at once destroyed. 
All who handle horses should understand the conta- 
gilousness of the disease. 

eae 
A KING IN DEFEAT. 

Cetewayo, the Zalu chief, who so long withstood 
the British army, was “every inch a King” in his 
downfall. 

Major Marter put the native troops in advance, as 
they were able to move more rapidly. These men 
dashed out of the bush and surrounded the kraal, 
whore the King was concealed, saying, “The white 
man is coming; you are caught.” 

Major Marter then rode up and dismounted, en- 


tered the kraal, and coming straight to the hut in 
which the King was, called on him to come forth and 


surrender. 

The King feared and said, “No, you come unto 
me;" but Marter was inflexible, and the King, creep- 
ing out, stood up among the dragoons with stately 
composure. 

A dragoon sought to lay his hands upon him, but 
he waved the man back disdainfully, saying, “White 
soldier, let me be.” 

He then asked to be shot. The King's bearing on 
tho march between the lines of the Sixtieth Regiment 
inte his tent at the camp at Ulundi was dignified and 
calm. 

Werring a red blanket upon his breast in the man- 
ner of a Roman toga, he stepped slowly, looking 
Found with head thrown back and haughty gaze ai 
the soldiers around him. When captured ‘he asked 
the rank of the officer who had taken him. He 
treated the Native Contingent contemptuonsly, 


——_+—___ 
STUNG TO DEATH. 

Hornets are formidable assailants, though it is cus- 
tomary to laugh at the stir they sometimes cause. A 
sudden attack by numbers of them may end in trag- 
edy rather than comedy, as in the following instance: 


An extraordinary and fatal event occurred at Hyde 
Park, Dutchess County, N. ¥., recently. Tillson 
Jewell, the son of Charles E. Jewell, a New York 
policeman, has been spending’ his vacation with his 
grandmother, near Hyde Park. 

A few mornings since, while the men were pressin, 
hay in the barn, he climbed a small tree in the y: 
to pick apples. He had been in the tree only a few 
moments when he was heard to utter a terrible cry, 
and was seen to jump to the ground and ran towards 
the honse holding both hands on the top of his head, 
and uttering piercing shrieks. 

His grandfather hurried from the barn, and, catch- 
ing him, asked what the matter was. “Oh! I'm 
stung! I'm stung!” he exclaimed. 
into the house and Jaid upon a lounge, when it was 
discovered that he had been terribly stang by hor- 
nets. He diedin half an hour. The affair created 
much excitement in the neighborhood. 


Sear ee 
MARY’S LOST KITTEN. 
A pretty atory ia told of a Bellows Falls (Vt.) law- 
yer, who is very fond of children: 


x little 





ying over the loss of 
nsole her by promising to 

h was in vain. But a few days ago, 
knotty argument in a case on trial, 
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The boy was taken || 


somebody who had heard the lawyer's promise 
brought {n the kitten. The orator stopped hort, and 
the justice reprimanded him. But the lawyer re- 


pat 
P “I can’t help it, Your Honor. 
kitten, and I must take it to her.’ 

And take it he did, and the court patiently waited 
for him to return.—Springfield Republican. 


' —_—+——_ 
BURNING A DEAD ELEPHANT. 


Somebody asked a great German chomist, “What 
\fgman?” “A pinch of phosphorus and a bucketfal 
of water,” was his answor. It recalls this contemptu- 
ous definition (made from a chemical stand-point), 
to read of a two-ton elephant reduced to a wheel- 
barrow load of chips. The London Telegraph de- 
scribes the disposal made of old “Boy,” a dead ele- 
phant at the Zoological Gardens at Berlin: 


The cor of this colossal public favorite was 
found to weigh considerably over two tons, exclusive 
of the bones, and had to be divided into several sec- 
tions before it could be conveyed away from the gar- 
uae the furnace by which it was eventually con- 
sumed. 

Eight strong men failed to lift the skin alone into 
acart. “Boy's” hide weighed 12 hundred weight, 
and was found to be two inches thick in some parts 
and an inch and three-quarters thick along the spine. 
It was so much damaged, however, by the illness to 
which “Boy” succumbed, that eminent taxidermists, 
to whose inspection it was submitted, pronounced it 
aut fee preservation, and declined to attempt to 
stuff it. 

Accordingly, it was reduced by combustion to 
ashes, and yielded half a hundred weight of manure, 
valued at 4s. 6d. 

The whole of his carcase, with the exception of the 
bones, which have been preserved for the purpose of 
reconstructing his skeleton, was consnmed the 
action of steam until all that was left of it could be 
carried away in a wheelbarrow and sold to a gar- 


dener for 183, 
Se ees 
AN OPEN-MINDED SCOTCHMAN. 

Scotchmen are noted for the tenacity with which 
they hold to their opinions. “I’m a very easy man 
to convince,” said an old Scotchman; ‘but I'd like 
to see the man who could do it.” Not all Scotchmen, 
however, are of this type. One has just died at 
Cleveland, Ohio, who showed himself open to con- 
viction: 


General Donald McLeod, the centenarinn, was 
born at Aberdeen, Scotland, on the Ist of January, 
1779. He enlisted in the Forty-second, Highlanders 
and was in the battles of the Peninsula campaign. 
He was one of the mourners at the famous burial of 
Sir John Moore. 

In the war of 1812 he fought at Lundy’s Lane, and 
when hig regiment was recalled to England, he went 
back to serve with distinction at terloo. Re 
| ferring to the opening of the Rebellion he once ss 

“1 was in the hab of boasting much of 
Constitution, and really believed it was th 
m of inan had ever promulgat 
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‘Here is a new Bi That Constitution made mi 
jrebel against the British Government for which I 
had fought.” 
ena 
WALKED OFF WITH HIS MONEY. 
Misery nge bedfellows, and strange ped- 
fellows make misery sometim The Pittsbir 


| Telegraph relates the followir 











Duringan excursion from this city to Niagara Falls, 
and while at Cleveland, an incideat occurred which 
will never be forgotten by those who heard of it. The 
Kennard House at that city was crowded with guests, 
when an eccentric and witty druggist of Smithtield 
Street Sppeared late at night at the hotel office and 
demanded a bed. The clerk offered him a bed witha 
dranken man as his “last chance,” and he was foolish 
enough to accept it, instead of sleeping on the floor. 
He reasoned ‘‘the man would doubtless be so drunk 
that he would lie dormantly quiet all night.” He 
went to bed, and was soon sound asleep. His bed- 
fellow, however, awakened about twelve o'clock, and 
thinking it a long time between drinks dressed him- 
self, unconsciously, in the druggist’s clothes, and 
sallied out to make a bight of it, Ever and anon he 
muttered, as he treated all present,— 

“Funniest thing I ever heard of. When I went to 
bed last night I only had twenty-five cents to my 
name, and now I’ve got over a hundred dollars [show- 
ing a corpulent roll of bills), and I’m bound to spend 
every cent of it before morning.” He did. 


ye 
“SAY, OLD MAN!” 
An anecdote of the late Mr. Otis, of New London, 
Conn., who left a million of dollars to foreign mis- 
sions, is as follows: 


He was at one of the New London fish markets on 
the wharfs clad in his customary overalls, and, as 
ever, unassuming in his deportment, when the cap- 
tain of a sinking vessel rashed ashore, and seizing 
Mr. Otis by the shoulder, shouted,— 

“Say, old man, quick. Do you want a job?” 

Mr. Otis looked at himfs little a and turned 
away, whereupon the persistent captain followed him 
up and again demanded: 

“Say you, don't you want a job to pump out my 
vessel?” 

As Mr. Otis remained silent, the exasperated cap- 
tain exclaimed,— 

«Well, old chap, if you are too lazy to work, you 
will die in the poorhonse,”” 

The man in the overalls was then the owner of 
more than three million dollars. 


—_—_+__—_ 


Kansas school-teacher: “Where does our grain 
go to?” “Into the hopper.’? “What hopper?” 
“Grasshopper,” triumphantly shouted a scholar. 


THE amount of pin-money required by the married 
woman depends on whether she uses diamond pins 


or rolling pins. 
“How came you to be lost?” asked a sympathetic 
gentleman of @ little boy he found crylng in the 


street for his mother. “I aint lost,” indignantly ex- 
claimed the little three-year-old; “but m-m-my 
mother is, and I ca-ca-can’t find her.” 


“I pon’r see how there ever came to be so many 
words in the world!” exclaimed a girl who was 
studying her spelling-lesson. wen sis,” said her 
brothers “they come through folks quarrelling. 
Then, you know, one word always brings on an- 
other.” 


“Sound,” said a schoolmaster, “is what you hear. 
For instance, you cannot feel a sound.” “Oh yes, you 
can,” said a smart boy. ‘‘What ound can you feel?” 
retorted the of paagonue. “A sound thrashing,” 
quickly repli the smart boy. “Correct,” said the 
school ~ “Come up.” And that smart boy 
felt and smarted. 


Aw old singing-master fn Tilinois had a sharp, rasp- 
ing voice that was intolerable to sensitive ears, Mr, 
Lincoln, who was then a poor lawyer, having heard 
him sing, “his weapon was n dea 
one. hat do you meé ? What weapon 
as he?” bystander, His thorar,” ° 
responded Mr, Lincoln 
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Baker's Broma, 

An excellent fvod for invalids, is very desirable for chil- 
dren and unrivalled in delicacy and aroma. Your grocer 
willobtain it for you. (Communicated. 

pee 


If Success be the true test of merit, it is certainly a 
settled fact that “Brown's Bronchial Troches” have no 
equal for the prompt relief of Coughs, Colds aud Throat 


troubles, (Communicated. 
———_ 

‘When the brain is wearied, the nerves unstrung, the 
muscles weak, use Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 
GIRLS Snice Perforated Mottoes, for fancy work, 

paid, forlOc. J.W. RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 
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‘This is a most comical and pleasing mechanical Toy, be- 
ing a good specimen of Barnum’s Tricky Mule. By the 
simple motion of drawing around, the Mule seems to be 
trying to throw its Dusky Rider, who assumes various gro- 
tesque positions, and has a lively time to keep his seat. 

fe toy is strongly made, of Wood, beautifully painted, 
and is not casily broken or got ont of order; it can be taken 
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No other system, school or teacher can show equal improvement. More specimens will soon be given. See 


back numbers for others. 


Home and Office Practice without a Teacher. 


__GASKELL’S” COMPENDIUM. 


past month. The reader will please keep in mind that these gentlemen have 
had no other instruction than the Compendinm alone has supplied. 


Old Style: New Style: 


z Pest-office address: Union Grove, Iowa. 
‘The best improvement this month comes from HENRY COLLINS, A. M., Principal of GALLIA ACADEMY, Gallipolis, Ohio, 
whose portrait and autographs (both old and new as sent us) are given below: 


Hon. James A. Wrston, Ex- (Hon. Hexny Wattersox 
Gorernor of New Hamp- in Answers to Correspou 
ahire, ina note to the Pub- ents In the Louispille Con- 


lisher, says: rier-Journal.j 
“You will permit me to ray “We have received a num- 
that it far surpasses anything ber of inquiries concerning 
of the kind that has ever this system of self-teaching 
come to my notice, and I take penmanship, and reply here 
Pleasure in recommending it that it is valuable. Any one 
to the attention of all whode- who will follow the methods 
sire to learn to write rapidly Inid down in it, and give due 
and well. With thie as a application thereto, will con- 
guide, aud tact and applica- siderthat a most excellent in- 
tion on the part of the learn- vestment of a dollar has been 
er, 8 beautiful handwriting made. The Compendium 
may ve acquired at trifling places a good handwriting 
expense. within the reach of every one, 
—— \ and its success has been dem- 
onstrated by the sale in this 
country and in England of 
over seventy thousand copies.” 







































(From the Hon, Marccs L, S 
Warp, £x-Governor of 
New Jersey, in 1870.) 

“The success you have at- 
tained is well deserved. An 
acquaintance with your sys- 
tem is all that is necessary to 
recommen yon to public fa- 
vor.” 


(Pall Mail Gazette, London.) 

“Simpler and more easily 
learned than any of the old 
styles.” 











O14 Style: 
Old Style: E "Told sivies 
New Style: New Style: 
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Post-office address: Powder Springs, Cobb Co., Georgia, Post-office address: Bergen, New York, 
COMPENDIUM omplete and perfest System for self- 
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By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

“Hallo! here comes the rhinoceros tip-cart! Here comes 
the doctor's girls, riding double!” 

“The doctor's yi wis what everybody called them, 
although the cldest of the two—Miss Pauline—had long ago 
lost all claim to that youthful appellation, 

The doctor, who was the friend and connsellor of the re- 
gion, had died long ago leaving charges of twenty thous- 
and dollars on his books against his patieuts; and only a 
few thousand and a home to his wife and two daughters. 

The widow had now grown feeble. 8 Pauline, who 
had had the credit of working miracles with their small 
income, was faded and scrawny and sharp-featured; 
though still graceful and genteel, and affecting the airs 
of vanished youth, in dress and manners. 

Miss Orpha—a child when her father died—was now a 
plump, rosy girl of twenty-five, who read and thought a 
good deal, but who had the credit of being of no great ac- 
count anyway, exeept axa kind nurse aud watcher in the 
sick-room. She quoted Pauline on all occasions, and did 
her bidding in all things. 

Chloe, the life-long servant of the family, who remained 
with them for the sake of s home, sometimes told marvyel- 
lous stories of this sweet, quiet girl. 

One of these was, ‘Why, dat ar chile spends every 
blessed minnte she can git after dressin’, and ha’r dre. 
de two ladies, in dat ar office of de dead doctor's, a. 
and what not! and onct I went in of a sudde 
kotched her on the floor wid dat ar skeleting Iw 
afeared on—pullin’ of its bones, and lookin’ iuside of its 
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riding with old Chloe under them both, | 


her black face peeping over the ladies’ | old cat!"’ was the polite retort of the angry wom- | to 
shoulders, and her long arms 
them to keep them from joun 
Tom says that was a tliree-story ride!” 

And so the boys and girls ran on, tell- : in this town!” 








a 
“You? Why you can’t do any more than an 


round } an. ‘Unless,"’ she added, ‘you can bring down 
g out, ' your pride so as to go ont hair-dressing—you can 
























do that; but then nobody hns their hair dressed | 


skull like it was somethin’ pretty! I 
was afeared on her for 1 week! I 
don’t know what to make o' dat 
chile! ’Pears like de spirit of de ole 
doctor 1 ty dat room, and charms 
her into it. 

Miss Pauline had always covered 
up and hidden Miss Orpha every: 
where, as well as in the “sulk 
With the exception of several win- 
ters spent with a consin in Boston, 
the poor girl seemed chained to her 
peculiar sister and her home. 

The great square house, with the 
little office attached to it, stands at 
the end of the smart new town which 
was “the village,” and was, at the 
time we saw the girls, sadly run 
down. The blinds had faded to a 
sickly green; the shingles rattled 
and flapped in the wind, and the 
fences were fallenand rickety. The 
stable and barn showed marked 
signs of decay. Old Jack, Chloe's 
husband, who had managed all out- 
side of the houxe, was in his grave, 
as also was the doctor’s own old 
horse. 

The “family horse,’ once smart 
and gay, was old and spavined. The 
smart, shining carryall of other days 
Jay behind the stable a heap of 
spokes, thills, leather, hinges, and 
hair-cloth, like the famous ‘‘one-hoss 
shay.” 

Only the stumbling old nag and the doctor's 
sniky remained in the stable; and Miss Pauline 
must ride. 

Once, people stared at the doctor's girls and en- 
vied them; at the time of which we write, they 
looked after them and laughed, and we can hard- 
ly blame them, for they certainly did make a 
very antique appearance as they passed through 
town. 

The “sulky,” which was pitched very high, 
had a seat for only one; and the gait of ‘Con- 
queror”’—as Miss Pauline still insisted on calling 
the foundered old nag—was simply a spasmodic 
jump, which sent the quaint old vehicle bouncing 
up and down at every step, and gave ‘the girls” 
the appearance of India rubber ladies one on top 
of the other! 

Is it any wonder the boys of the house where I 
was visiting called me to the window to look at 
the odd trio? 

“Why do the two ride in a sulky made for 
one?” T asked, as my eye followed the vehicle till 
it disappeared from view. 

“Miss Pauline is afraid to ride alone, lest some 
gentleman should run off with her,”’ replied one 
of the boys. 

“No. no;’’ said the other. ‘Tt is becanse she 
likes something soft to sit on, and Miss Orpha 

















ing laughable stories of Miss Pauline’s eccentric- 
ities and pride, little dreaming of the sad emer- 
gency which had set “the rhinoceros and tip- 
cart” going, on that particular morning, 

On jumped the woolly and spavined old “‘Con- 
queror,"’ and up and down bounced the doubly 
Inden sulky, past honses and stores and churches, 
till they halted before the principal brick build- 
ing, which contained the post-office, the bank, and 
the lawyers’ offices. 

Others beside them were flocking round the 
bank; men in anger, and women in tears, But 
it was all of no use,—the Savings Bank had sus- 
pended, and the doctor's girls, with scores of 
others, were penniless! 

Poor Miss Pauline ‘could not and would not 
stand it!” She bounced back home, her wide- 
spread skirts and her flapping veil giving only a 
peep at her sister’s foot and hat—crying and sob- 
bing and talking very loudly about ‘villains and 
knaves and swindlers who ought to be sent to 
State Prison or hung!"’ 

“Why don’t you say something,”’ she shouted 
fiercely, turning upon the half-stitled little girl be- 
neath her, and sawing the mouth of old Conquer- 
or, as if he had suspended. i 

“Becanse T don’t know what to say,” was the 
quiet reply of poor Orpha, 











“T won't do that. I'll do soime- 
thing nobler and better,”’ said Or- 
pha; “and neither you nor mother 
nor Chloe shall suffer.”” 

“Well, you had better be quick 
about it, for there's just two hun- 
dred dollars between us and star- 
vatio: and again Miss Pauline 
laid on the whip and sawed the 
mouth of her decrepit old friend in the shafts, 

“Jt's all true, mother!’ she cried, as she en- 
tered the faded sitting-room, and threw herself 
violently into a chair. ‘‘The bank villains in- 
vested in Boston property, that has sunk in value, 
and they have suspended—I hope they'll ‘be sus- 
pended by the neck themselves! Orpha, take off 
my things and help me to bed.”” 

When Miss Pauline was settled in her own 
room, where she could cry, Orpha sat quietly 
down by her mother, having first installed old 
Chloe in a rocking-chair beside her, and re- 
mained for a few minutes silent. 

“I lave something to tell you,” she said, 
“which will comfort you. You and Chloe know, 
mother, that I have never wasted time except 
when you thought I was doing so in the old 
musty office. I was not doing so even there. 
For five years I have been studying medicine and 
anatomy. I attended lectures the winters I was 
in Boston and studied very hard, and after an- 
other term I can get a diploma. There are many 
cases of disease in which I know I can be skilful 
and make my life valuable in saving others. I 
have not dared to speak of thix lest Pauline 
should forbid; my going to Cousin Helen’s this 
winters, “Helen-knows our circumstances, and 
advived me to do this, and gave me new books; 
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and he believed—what is too often true enough— 
that spending -inoney is the rain of city boys. 
And now George began to consider how he should 
conceal his good fortune from his employer, from 
his employer's family, and from his fellows in 
the shop. 

In the first place, it would not do to leave the 
money in his coat-pocket, and hang hie coat up, 
as he usually did when he went to work. Ac- 
cordingly, he paused in the shop entry to fold 
the bills in a compact roll and slip them into his 
trousers pocket before going in. 

But what should he do with them the next day 
and the days to come? He could not carry them 
always in his pocket. He trembled at the thought 
of losing them! And it would never do to leave 
them in his trunk, or anywhere in his room, 
where they might be discovered in his absence. 

“J’m not going to be a fool, as many fellows 
are when they get hold of a good thing,” he re- 
peated to himself. “I know what I'll do; Pll 
mako a belt, and carry the money in it around 
my body, night and day, where nobody can find 
it.” 

‘his seemed a very good idea, and it relieved 
his mind on that point. But now something else 
troubled him, 

“If I keep the money, and don’t try to find the 
owner, won’t it be as bad as stealing?” 

This thought constantly intruded itself upon 
his conscience, and he as constantly put it down. 
He couldn’t bear the thought of giving up his 
prize. How could he ever get any money again? 

“IT don’t want to know who the owner is; I 
won't know,” he resolutely said to himself. 
‘‘He’ll put an advertisement in the papers, I sup- 
pose; but I sha’n’t see it."” 

‘That night he was a changed boy. In his pov- 
erty, his mind had been free and happy. But 
now, in spite of himself, a feeling of secrecy and 
guilt made him strangely uneasy. Something 
seemed to close in and darken about him like a 
cloud. 

Every hour the delight which his good for- 
tune had inspired grew less; every moment, the 
sense of care and of something wrong increased. 

After supper that evening, he could not remain 
quiet. He longed for some excitement. He 
wanted to go out and find some boys of his ac- 
quaintance, and have a good time with a little of 
that money. 

But before he could quite make up his mind that 
it would be safe to do that, one of the boys he 
had thought of came for him to the house. 

It was Albert Wing, George’s most intimate 
friend. George was glad enough to see him. 

“Oh, if I could tell him.’”’ he thought, as he 
ran to the entry to meet Albert. “But no; I’m 
not goiag to be a fool.” 

Albert had never had a secret from him; and 
he had never before had a secret from Albert. 

“Hello, Al!’’ said George, going up to him. 
“But why—what’s the matter with you?” Al- 
bert’s face was pale and troubled. 

“I'm in an awful scrape, George,”’’ he said; ‘I 
want you to come out. I want you to go home 
with me.” 

“Why, what is it, Al?’ George repeated, as 
he got his hat, and they went out together. 

“It’s a terrible thing!’’ said Albert, his voice 
beginning tu quiver and choke. ‘You know I’m 
in Howard & Townley's store.” 

“Yes, and a splendid chance you have!” ex- 
claimed George. “I wish mine was half as 
good.’” 

“Oh, but you wouldn’t be in my place now!”’ 
said Albert. ‘‘They trust me—or have trusted 
me—with everything. Lately they've sent me 
with money to the bank.” 

A dreadful misgiving smote George’s heart. 
He held his breath, while Albert went on,— 

“To-day they sent me to make a deposit, I 
had the bank-book, some checks, and a package 
of bills. I put all together in my overcont pocket. 
But after I got out, I found it was warm; so I 
took off my overcoat and carried it on my arm. 
When I got to the bank, I found the bank-book, 
with the checks in it, but the bills were gone; 
they had somehow slipped out of my pocket on 
the way.” 

“There wasn’t much money, I hope?’ said 
George, in a husky voice. 

“But there was!’’ Albert exclaimed, in a tone 
of deep distress. ‘“‘A hundred and thirty dol- 
lars.”" 

George’s heart was making wild thumps in his 
breast. It seemed as though his companion 
might have heard it. Would he not have to give 
up the money? Very likely. But he could not 
make up his mind to it at once. 

“That is—an awful scrape!’’ he said, after a 
painful pause. “But you'll get ont of it. Of 
course, Howard & Townley believe you; have 
you told them you lost it?” 

“Yes; I hunted the streets all the way back to 
the store, and then of course I told them,’’ said 
Albert. ‘But whether they believe me or not, 
they never can trust me again.” 

And he could not keep back a sob. 

“Why, yes, they will,” said George, consol- 
ingly. 

“How can they?’ said Albert. “I may have 
stolen the money, and pretended I lost it; what 
do they know to the contrary? And even if they 
do believe me, don’t they know that I am too 
careless a fellow ever to be trusted again? How 

Ttell my folks?” 
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“Well, I wouldn’t tell them just yet,” George 
replied. ‘‘Wait awhile; something may turn 
up.” 

“On, but I must tell them!’’ exclaimed Albert. 

There was another painfal silence. George 
could not yet resolve to sacrifice his good fortune. 
At length he asked,— 

“What did Mr. Howard say?’ 

“He said, ‘The money must be found!’ And 
T’ve been all the afternoon hunting for it. I 
haven’t dared to go home yet. Do go with me, 
George!” Albert pleaded, clinging to his friend 
for advice and help. 

George was silent again; thinking how strange 
it was that while he was gloating over his good 
lack, and studying to keep the money safe, poor 
Albert had been searching the sidewalks and gut- 
ters, in torments of doubt and despair. 

He did not want to go home with his friend. 
But how could he refuse so reasonable a request? 
He reflected that at any other time he would 
gladly have gone with him; and might not his 
refusal to go now excite suspicion? 

Besides, he had a guilty curiosity to know how 
Albert would get through his troubles, and what 
course his parents would take. So, without 
actually consenting to go, he accompanied Albert 
to the door; and, after raising some weak objec- 
tions, went in. 

He had often been at the house before, and 
had always been welcome. 

Although his family was much poorer than Al- 
bert’s, and he was only an apprentice ina brush- 
factory, while Albert was in the regular line of 
promotion in a wholesale fancy-goods store, Mrs. 
Wing judged by his good behavior and good hab- 
its that he was a safe companion for her son. 

“Oh,” thought George, as she welcomed him 
again this evening with a smile, “if she only 
knew!"’ 

The smile faded, when on asking Albert why 
he did not come home to supper, she saw the 
trouble in his face. 

“Tell her, George! I can’t!’’ he said, and burst 
into tears. 

George was ina terrible situation. He stam- 
mered out something of Albert’s story; and then 
had to go all over it again when Mr. Wing was 
called in. It was almost like a confession of his 
own guilt. But he was careful enough not to con- 
fess that. From the bottom of his heart he wished 
that he had proclaimed the finding of the money 
in the first place; that he had answered Albert's 
firet avowal of his misfortune with a glad “I've 
got it!” or that he had, at least, made known the 
truth to him before they entered the house. 

But how could he, without exposing his own 
dishonest intentions, acknowledge it now? 

Mrs. Wing noticed his pale and anxious looks, 
but attributed them to his goodness of heart, and 
the sympathy he felt for her son. 

“I don't know what can be done,” said Mr. 
Wing, gloomily. ‘Of course, I shall have to 
raise the money, and make good the loss to the 
firm.” 

“There is one’ comfort,”’ replied Mrs. Wing; 
“though our son has been very careless, we know 
that he’s not dishonest. That is worth more to 
usthan all the money in the world!” 

That was like fire to George's soul. He could 
scarcely keep from crying out and making a ges- 
tare of despair. 

He rose to go. 

“If there is anything I can do,” he said, in a 
hollow voice, which died in his miserable, guilty 
throat. 

“I don’t know what you can do,”’ said Mrs. 
Wing. ‘But you are very kind to offer. And 
very kind it was in you to come home with our 
poor boy!’’ 

“Yes, George!’’ said Albert. ‘And I thank 
you ever so much. I feel better now that the 
folks know it, though I can never forgive myself 
for my carelessness.”’ 

“It will all come ont right, I guess—Iam sure!’’ 
George faltered, resolving in his heart that he 
would do up the money in a strong wrapper and 
send it to Albert at the store the next morning. 

“May be—I hope 4o!”’ said Mr. Wing. 

“But if Ido lose my place—as I deserve,” said 
Albert, “I’ve been thinking it’s a mach better 
chance than yours where you are, and I'd like to 
have you get it.”” 

George stood as if he had been suddenly 
changed to stone. He did not selfishly consider 
that if he now kept back the money, the result 
might be a double gain to him. But the gener- 
osity of the wish overwhelmed him. And the 
thought of the truly honest boy being discharged 
to give place to him was too much. 

He staggered as he moved towards the door. 
Then he stopped, and turned back. 

TAlbert! Albert!”’ he cried. “I found—I have 
got your money!’ 

And he thrust the package into his friend’s 
hands. 

The joy and amazement of Albert and his par- 
ents were a relief to his own shame and distress. 
He couldn't help feeling glad for them. 

“But why—why,” said Albert, as soon as he 
had recovered his powers of thought and speech, 
“why didn’t you tell me before?’ 

“Because,” said George, “when I found the 
money I hoped I might keep it! I had never 
seen s0 much before, and never expected to 
again. Then, when I saw how bad it was for 
you, T felt I conldn’t keep it, and I determined to 





send it to you, without letting you know where it 
came from, to-morrow. But how could I leave 
you to suffer in the meanwhile? how could 1 
bear to suffer myself, thinking of the wrong I was 
doing?” 

Once more George was a changed boy when he 
found himself in the open air. A fearful weight 
had been taken from his mind. He wept for 
joy. Even poverty seemed sweet to him then! 

Pan Tice tant aes 
For the Companion. 
BRILLIANTS. 
In thine own cheerful spirit live, 
Nor reek the calm that others give; 


For thou thyself erect must stan 
Not held upright by other's hand.— Greek. 
What wo have given our friends alone, 

Reach no misfortune may ; 
‘The only real wealth we own 
Is that we've given away.— atin. 


The rock that’s whitened by the 









Now smoothly on it seems to gli 
Now buried ‘neath the towering tide; 

But when the sea grows calm and sweet 
It comes at last to kiss its feet.—/talian. 


With never-failing heart, 
Work day by day. 

And twenty times your work 
Upon the anvil lay.—French. 


Courage! for thy sorrow vanished, 
Like the rains, shall cheer thy lot; 
‘On its graves, long cypress-rhaded, 
Blooms the blue forget-ine-uot.— German. 
Mrs. L. M. MILLARD. 
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For the Companion. 
THE “MISFORTUNATE” MAN. 


“Indade, sir, I'm the most misfortunate man 
alive! My good wife, that used support me when 
I was ill or out o’ wark, was murdered in cold 
blood in her own room, and the villain as did it 
has never been caught! My daughter ran off wid 
astrange man. I've had three ribs and a leg 
broke in a fall down stairs, and my head so beat 
in by a man with a club that I had to ’bide three 
months away from my businegs in the City ’Os- 
pital. And when I cam’ out o’ that, another man 
had my fine shop and a big trade, and thritened 
to kick me into the street if I anterfered with 
him!” 

The sad face and plaintive voice of the man 
who thus detailed his sorrows went to the heart 
of the gentleman of whom he was seeking nssist- 
ance. 

“But how am I to know your story is true, my 
good man, even if I think you strong enongh for 
my work?” 

“I have papers, sir; bits cut out o’ the newspa- 
pers o’ the times, I always carry ’em about with 
me by way o’ recommendation-like; see.” 

He handed two greasy slips to the gentleman, 
saying, “I have more iz you'd like to see them. 
Rade ’em alond, please, sir; I haven’t heerd ‘em 
read in a lang time, now.” 

The first read thus: “The wife of Thomas 
Mulrany was found murdered in her room last 
evening. Her husband was absent from the city, 
and the police have not as yet been able to fix 
suspicion on any one. Mrs. Mulrany was a tem- 
perate and hardworking woman, and had never 
had any trouble with her neighbors.” 

The second slip stated that ‘Thomas Mulrany 
fell down the long flight of stairs nt the Custom- 
House, fracturing one leg and several ribs, and 
was taken by the police to the City Hospital. 

Asthe public papers made no mention of his 
broken head, Mulrany strove to prove his story 
by exhibiting the scars on that member. 

The gentleman was convinced that he was 
“Thomas Malrany,’’—he might as well have been 
Pat Malone for all practical purpose,—and en- 
gaged him to come on trial. 

Thomas drove, milked, and fed the pigs and 
hens, to the entire satisfaction of their owner, but 
he was morbid on the subject of his misfortunes, 
attacking every one who came into the stable or 
garden with tales of his poor murdered wife, 
his runaway daughter, his broken limbs and bat- 
tered head; always ending with the wail, “Oh 
dear heart, but I’m the misfortunate man!” 

One day, a gentleman who had driven ont from 
the city, and was going through the grounds with 
Mulrany’s master, came upon him picking peas 
in the most peaceable frame of mind. 

He looked at him sharply, and after he passed 
on, asked hia friend,— 

“Isn’t that Tom Mulrany?’ 

When answered in the affirmative, he asked, 
“What on earth ever tempted him to do an hon- 
est day’s work on the land?” 

“Why, do you know the poor fellow?” asked 
the gentleman. 

“I should eay I did, if I saw him anywhere but 
at work,” was the reply. 

“He tells me he has had a life of misfortunes, 
over which he often sheds tears.” 

“Yes, but he probably did not tell you who 
brought on these misfortunes?” 

“His wife was mysterionsly murdered in his 
absence” —— 

“Yes, and he was tried for the deed before the 
coroner’s jury afterward, and only escaped hang- 
ing because two cronies swore he was at Fall 
River that night.’’ 

“And his daughter ran off with a strange man, 
and’’—— 

“The strange man was her own husband, a de- 
cent roung plumber, who didn’t choose to let him 
know where they were to live.’’ 

“But,” said Tom's master, ‘‘he certainly hax 
fallen down and broken bones; you see how lame 
he fa,"” 


“Yes, he fell down the Custom-House atairs 
when he was so tipsy that he did not know he 
wasonthem. They say he walked off the Jand- 
ing, not seeing the stairs at all.” 

“Well, did nota man waylay him and beat 
him with a club? He showed me the scars,”’ said 
the gentleman. = 

“Yes, a policeman beat him with his billy be- 
fore he could arrest him. He resisted two offi- 
cers, and proved almost too much forthem. But 
you need not be afraid of him. He’s xo thor- 
oughly used up now that he’l! keep the peace as 
a matter of necessity,” said the visitor, laughing. 

“Did he never have a shop which a man took 
possession of while he was in the hospital?’ 
asked Tom’s employer. 

“Yes, he had a junk-cellar, and in it a barrel 
of whiskey and a tin cup, and he used to pay the 
boys and girls who brought in stuff to sell with 
drink. The last I heard of him, he was in the 
House of Correction for this very crime.”’ 

“Why, I’m amazed! for he fairly boasts of his 
misfortunes, and invariably speaks of himself as 
the ‘most misfortunate of men.’ ’’ 

“He may well do that, but he should lay his 
misfortunes on the right shoulders. He will not 
steal; your money and your watch are safe; but 
should he take offence at you or one of your ser- 
vants, I pity you, that is all! He is a desperate 
fellow when infuriated, and would not hesitate 
to knock you down or fire your buildings. I Jook 
for the day when the fellows who swore an alibi 
on the night of his wife’s murder wil! turn 
against him and tell the whole story. Get rid of 
him as soon and as peaceably as possible.” 

Tom did not wait for a dismissal. 

He knew the full story of his ‘‘misfortunate”’ life 
wasout. That evening there was nobody to milk 
the cow. 

People who are really victims of unfortunate 
circumstances rarely advertise their sorrows, or 
seek to excite public sympathy by them. The 
misfortunes of a truly good and virtuous life are 
commonly withdrawn from the public eye. Peo- 
ple who dwell upon their misfortunes for effect 
usually do it on the principle that ‘‘The nearer 
the truth, the more plausible the lie.’” 

———_+o_____ 
For the Companton. 
WORK. 

There often comes before my mind the picture 
of a room spacious and luxuriously furnished, 
while the flashings of a bright wood fire flicker- 
ing over shelves of books lighted up their som- 
breness as if some of the brilliant thoughts with- 
in had escaped, and were illuminating them. In 
this room in which I, a child of fourteen, sat un- 
noticed upon a footstool by the fire, with an open 
book in my hand, there were standing an old man 
and a young one. 

The old man, and he looked then to me much 
older than he was, had hair long since gray and 
fast whitening. I loved his face then, and have 
learned since to love it still better, for it was a 
very noble face. He was great in character and 
reputation. He had won fame and fortune. He 
stood foremost in a profession in which were 
skilful and daring competitors. 

For half an hour these two had been talking 
earnestly together, for the younger was entering 
upon the same path which the other had trodden 
so prosperously, and had come to him, showing 
the steps already taken, and hoping to learn the 
secret by which success is attained. 

This I can see in retrospect, for at the time I 
scarcely listened to what was said until the visitor 
had risen to go. Then, as they both stood, he 
asked a question so eagerly that I caught some- 
thing of his excitement, and looked up, and lis- 
tened breathless to every word that followed. I 
can recall the conversation as if I were listening 
now. 

“And after I have worked at it, sir,’’ he said, 
“what shall I do in order to succeed?” 

“Work,”’ replied the other. 

“Yes, I know; but after I have worked?” 

“Work,”’ reiterated the elder. 

“Yes, yes, sir, but after Ihave worked, and 
worked hard?’ 

“Work,” said the old man again, with a meas 
uring look at his companion, ‘‘work.’” 

“And what more is necessary?’ returned the 
youth a little impatiently. 

“Ah! yes. One thing more,—work.”” 

“Nothing else?” 

The successful man looked at him with a slow 
smile. 

“That is a great deal,’’ he said. 

“I know of nothing else necessary for you to 
do,” he added. ‘The rest will follow. Work is 
the engine that draws the car of success.”’ 

“But one may work, and not succeed?” queried 
the other with a cloud on his brow. 

“Very true. The engine may go off without 
the car, if you have not the good sense to couple 
two things framed to go together. But the re- 
verse never happens. You may be sure that the 
car will not stir without the engine. Good even- 
ing, my friend,’ as the young man moved 
towards the door; “you haven fair day before 
you, if you know how to spend it.” 

The young man worked, and is now rising to 
the eminence gained by his aged friend. “If a 
man would succeed in painting,” said Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “he must-be,atyhis workenrly and late; 


heawill find Mt nd easy task, but onthe contrary, 
very hard labor.” 


that it was known to be infeated by a cannibal tribe 
of Indians, called the Araras, from their horrible 
custom of roasting the bodies of their captives on 
altars. 

None of the Christianized Indians dared to settle 
in this region. 

Being well armed, and mustering a party of seven 
whites, besides our laborers, we believed ourselves 
strong enough to set the Araras at defiance. But 
from their stealthy modes of warfare, they gave us 
constant trouble and loss. 

Scarcely a month or a week passed by without some 
disagreeable surprise or skirmish. Like beasts of 
prey, these strange animal-like beings were constant- 
ly prowling about, most frequently by night. 

Their villages were far back from the river, in the 
deepest recesses of the unexplored wilderness. 

Only upon a single occasion did we penetrate to 
one of these haunts of savagery—in pursuit of a party 
which had captured one of our tapayos while out in 
the syringal. 

It was early in the morning—a half-hour before 
sunrise. The poor tapper had but just taken his 
machadinho and bundle of tin cups to go out tapping. 
The others said he had not been out of sight three 
minutes when they heard his cries for help only a few 
rods from the edge of the clearing. 

They thought it was a jaguar which had sprung 
upon him. 

Three or four of them seized their lances and ran 
to his assistance. 

The Araras were dragging him away, struggling 
and screaming foraid. The syringuiroo ran for some 
little distance after them through the thick woods 
before discovering what it was that was carrying him 
off. A flight of arrows from the long bows of the 
savages turned them back. 

“Qs Araras! Os Araras! Paolo is carried off by 
the Araras!"’ were the shouts which waked us. 

Springing from our hammooks, my two brothers, 
Gordon and Percival, with Mr. Brady, McGowan and 
myself, took our carbines and ran after our Moxos 
laborers, who had procured guns and were again 
setting off. Yet some minutes had passed, which the 
savages had made good use of. 

We all ran to the spot where Paolo had been last 
seen struggling with his captors, and then followed 
by the traces through the thick aningas, lianas and 
creepers, which here made it impossible to look 
ahend for ten yards, even. 

‘The tapayos readily kept to the trail, I should 
judge that we ran three or four miles, thinking every 
motnent to overtake the savages, But they had hur- 
ried their captive off with amazing celerity. 

Asan immediate rescue seemed not now probable, 
three of the Moxos were sent back after food and 
cartridges. 

Meanwhile, we continued to follow the trail, but 
more slowly, to give the couriers time to overtake ui 
Knowing that the Araras would celebrate Paolo’s 
capture with many rites and fearful orgies before 
roasting him, we still hoped to come up in time to 
save his life. 

As soon as the fapayos overtook us, a lunch was 
eaten, and the pursuit resumed. 

Travellers used to No:therr woods can hardly 
form an idea of the toil and Inher which a march 
through one of these subtropical forests implies. 

Often it is necessary to cut one’s way with a ma 
chete; for the trees are overgrown with lianas and 
tangling vine, which form, iu many places, a dense 
net-work. Many of these vines, too, are thorny, and 
rend both the clothing and the flesh. 

Belts of aninga had here and there to be crossed, 
however; and while traversing one of these, a ship 
cry from one of the Moxos, named Alamao, caused 
na to turn quickly. 

‘The Indian was in the very act of jumping back- 
ward. At the same instant, I saw the head of a large 
serpent rise out of the grass, its scales gleaming in 
green and gold. 

Before we conld shoot it, or even the poor fellow 
could leap away, the reptile struck him in the leg, a 
few inches above the knee. 

In & moment, two of the fapayos had thrust their 
lances through the snake and pinned it to the earth. 

We gathered round. Alamno had gone a few steps 
and lain himself down in the grass. My brother 
Gordon ordered the wound to be sucked. 

But the Indians shook their heads. ‘It is a couna- 
cutehi snake,” they said. “Tabor is vain.” 

They knelt about Alamao. He was stvically bid- 
ding them farewell, and sending his adios to his par- 
ents and relations, 

His leg was a good deal swollen already. The 
wound gaped; blood and water trickled from it. A 
few moments after he began to shiver, ns if smitten 
by sudden agne. The tremor was soon followed by 
aconvulsive fit, and this by another, and another, 
at intervals of a minute or two. His face was pallid, 
his eyes starting from their sooketa and glassy. A 
little after, he turned over with a deep groan. 

The Moxos came away. He was dead in less than 
fifteen minutes after being bitten, 

Tt was the most beautiful serpent J ever saw, or 



























SEARCHING FOR THE CAPTIVE. 


the cannibals. A halt was ordered, to decide on 
some method of attack or surprise. 

But the Araras had already perceived us. Before 
we had concluded on anything, twenty or thirty of 
the savages were espied coming across the plain to 
attack us, shouting, and brandishing their long bows. 
And but for our restraining presence, I think our 
tapayos would have taken to their heels. 

‘We had just passed a group of tive or six palms 
standing within a few yards of each other. To these 
we fell back, by Gordon’s orders, and waited the on- 
set of the Araras, who, seeing us retreat, redoubled 
their yells, and came on at full speed. 

We had Winchester seven-shot carbines, Seeing 
ns skulking behind the palma, the savages were filled 
with courage, and advanced boldly till within bow 
shot. Arrows six feet long began to comein num- 
bers. They had got considerably within a hundred 
yards. 

“Now!” exclaimed Gordon. We opened fire on 
the wretches. There was lively cracking,—our ta- 
payos yelling like madmen. 

But with the second and third rounds, the Araras 
scattered and ran. It was a hotter reception than 
they had counted on. 

We followed, firing as we ran after them. I saw 
three lying in the grass as we passed where they had 
stood when the first shots were fired. These the 
Moxos instantly despatched. 

Fatigue was forgotten. Following hotly after the 
savages, we came to the belt of trees bordering the 
river. 

Here the Araras, joined by many others, made a 
stand, launching forth a cloud of arrows and spears. 
Twenty or thirty shots were fired before they ran. 
We heard them splashing through the river, and 
dashed in among the trees. 

In a grassy plat along the bank ina bend of the 
stream, stood ten or twelve moluccas, or grasa huts. 
But our eyes were riveted on a smoking cairn of 
stones and turf which stood in the midat of the mo- 
luccas! 

It was one of their horrid altars! Here, on a sort 
of funeral pile already lighted, lay the dead body of 
aman! 

The Moxos cried out that it was poor Paolo. No 
doubt it was, though his body was disfigured past 
identification. 

Seizing brands from the altar, the Moxos instantly 
fired the grass huts. 

The sun had already set; twilight was coming on; 
the flaming huts threw a red glare among the thick 
foliage. 

“Get back to the open campo!’’ Gordon shouted. 

To let night overtake us there in the timber, with 
the savages about us, would have been madness. 

Falling back upon the campo, we retreated for a 
couple of imiles or more, then halted beneath palin 
that stood out alone in the plain, By this time it had. 
grown quite dark, 





For the first five or six miles our retreat was un- 
molested. A large band of Araras was then discov- 
ered to be in pursuit of us. Twice we turned on 
them, but were not able to get within carbine shot. 

So long as we were on the open campo, the wretches 
kept atadistance. Butas soon as, leaving the campo, 
we re-entered the dense vine-grown forest, we were 
again scourged with their arrows from all sides. 

It was a constant battle with the hurtling of arrows 
and frightful yells of the savages ringing in our ears 
all day long. Having to carry and delay for the 
wounded fapayo, the Araras had time to flank and 
head us off at will. The litter was broken up, and 
the Moxos took turns carrying Tomaso on their backs. 

Ihave no doubt there were fifty Araras attacking 
us. Not less than thirty rounds of cartridges were 
fired by each of us. After beating the savages off in 
front, we turned back to help our Moxos, and met 
them coming on without the wounded man. 

“How, have you abandoned Tomaso?” asked ny 
brother, sternly. 

“(He is dead, senhor, captain,” was their reply. 

‘We were now nearing the fazenda, and the Araras 
began to slacken their pursuit. It was a sore and 
worn party that emerged from the forest to shelter 
of the sifio. 


Sie eg ees 
For the Companion. 


TURNER, AND HIS PICTURES. 


There have been two recent furores in London,— 
one the mania for old china, the other for the pict- 
ures of J. M. W. Turner, the great master of land- 
scape art. Turner was born in 1775 and died in 1851. 

Ata recent sale by auction small water-color draw- 
ings of Turner's brought many of them five thousand 
dollars apiece, and some of them went as high as 
seven or eight thousand dollars. 

Oil paintings of his, at the same sale, brought from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars apiece, and the 
Turner pictures sold in that one afternoon netted 
$383,250, 

All these pictures had been the property of one 
single collector, Mr. Munro, of Novar, the patron 
not only, but the intimate friend and executor of 
Turmer. 

I know of no property that has risen so rapidly on 
the market asthe works of Turner, since the hand 
that painted them can paint no more. 

The most valuable collection of his works is the 
one bequeathed by himself to the London National 
Gallery—some of the pictures in which he was im- 
portuned in vain to sell, during his life. 

He loved money, but no amount which could be 
offered had power to tempt him from his steady pur- 
pose to bequeathe to his country the best specimens 
of his art. 

Yet Turner was called a miser. 

A collection of his water-colors which belongs to 
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“The Building of Carthage’’ should be his wind- 
ing-sheet; but he ended by refusing princely 
offers for these two beloved pictures, and be- 
quenthing them both to the National Gallery. 
Whenever he sold a picture he always wore a 
look of dejection, which he used to explain by 
saying that he had lost one of his vhildren. 
Turner's letters were literary curiosities. They 
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were singularly involved in style, and he had 
never learned to spell difficult words. But he 
wrote cordially und sincerely. 

Despite his stinginess and his secretiveness, — 
two of his most marked and disagreeable char- 
acteristics,—he had very generous side. He 
has been known actually to remove a picture of 
his own to give place to the clever work of an 
almost unknown artist, which the hanging, com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy had refused to place 
properly—and a still more striking instance of 
self-sacrifice is recorded of him by Mr. Thorn- 
bury. 

When his picture of ‘Cologne’ was exhibited 
in the year 1826, it was hung between two por- 
traits by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The sky of 
Turner’s picture being exceedingly bright, it had 
8 most injurions effect on the color of the two 
portraits, and Lawrence felt mortified, and openly 
made his lamentation, Artists were at that time 
permitted to retouch their pictures on the walls 
of the Academy. Ata private view on the morn 
ing of the opening of the exhibition a friend of 
Turner's, who had seen the ‘Cologne’ in all its 
glory, led up to ita group of expectant critics. 
He started back in consternation. The golden 
sky had changed to a sombre dun color. 

He ran up to Turner, who was in another part 
of the room, with the exclamation, ‘‘Why, what 
have you been doing to your picture?’ “Oh,” 
replied Turner, in a low voice, ‘‘it’s only lamp- 
black. It will all wash off after the exhibition, 
but poor Lawrence was so unhappy.’’ He had 
actually passed a wash of lamp-black, in water- 
color, over the sky, and let it remain so during 
the exhibition to gratify Lawrence. 

Turner was, indeed, most affectionate to his 
intimate friends; but be was not likely to win the 
general favor. He was stumpy in figure, lame, 
slovenly, not over-clean, awkward and suspicious; 
yet the peuple who really knew him loved him 
well. 

He lived with two great purposes,—one to paint 
nature as he, and he only, saw it—the other to 
leave a rich legacy to found almshouses for the 
relief of poor artists. 

For this last great end he lived, as Mr. Thorn- 
bury says, like the half-starved steward of a 
miser’s property, That the widows and orphans 
of poor artists might be made comfortable in 
years to come, he burrowed almost in a den, him- 
self, and haggled about cab-hire and picture- 
framex, submitting to be vilified as ‘miser,”’ 
“Jew,” and “‘dog.”" 

All his friends concur in saying that he was 
absolutely free from jealousy, that he was scru- 
pulously faithful to his obligations, and that his 
heart could always be touched by the real griefs 
and misfortunes of others. 

His converration, like his letters, was disjointed 
and sketchy. He had fine and original ideas, but 
his only means of fitly presenting them was his 
brush. He enjoyed a joke, and had a good deal 
of a certain dry humor. 

Tn 1845 when Turner was seventy vears old, 
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vital chord, though he did not die antil six years 
after. 

The pictures that he painted during those last 
six years were those of 2 man whose bi had 
lost ita power, and yet here and there, amid their 
maduess and confusion, would be wonderful 
touches of his old genius. 

Turner had a great dread of death, and not 
unnaturally, for he had no Christian faith to 
cheer him 

The 
great artist 





*s son had become the 
was his,—a wonderful fame 
riches were his, though he 
yet his had been the sad- 


poor hair-dresse 





Fame 





even in his lifetime 





had never used them, 
dest of lives. 
He had had no real home; none of the honse- 


hold peace and sympathy 
that make even old age con- 
tented, His heart had been 
lonesome through all his long 
life. He had known little 
] iness and no rest, and 
sonfronted him—the 
end, as he feared, of all. 

He died with the winter 
morning sun shining coldly upon his face. 

It was winter with him, as well as with the 

year. He had hidden himself away from all his 
friends, though one or two found him out just at 
the last, and saw uo look of recognition or of 
welcome on his hopeless face. Sad as his life 
was, his death was even sadder, for he died as 
one without hope. 
LovisE CHANDLER MovuLton. 

















+o 
ENGLISH PARTIES. 


The present English Parliament was chosen in 
March, 1874, and is therefore about to begin its 
seventh and last session. The legal duration 
of a Parliament—unless it is sooner dissolved—i~ 
seven years. As a matter of fact, but two or 
three Parliaments have survived to that extreme 
limit of life, during the present century, 

A general election must take place in Great 
Britain and Ireland, therefore, in a year from the 
present time. It is highly probable that Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved before next autumn; it is 
very likely that an election may take place, there- 
fore, this winter. 

And when the election does take place, it is 
certain to be one of the most hotly contested that 
England has ever seen. Party rivalry and con- 
flict run very high at this moment. On both 
sides, the chiefs are preparing for the bitter 
struggle soon to come. On the one hand, the 
ministers are seizing occasion to make long 
speeches, in favor of their policy, to crowded 
meetings; on the other, the leaders of the oppo- 
sition are active and vigorous in their attacks 
upon the prevent administration. 

The result of the election is very donbtful. It 
will be fought out to the bitter end between the 
Conservatives, who support Lord Beaconsfield, 
and the Liberals, who are led by Mr. Gladstone, 
the Marquis of Hartington and Sir William Har- 
court. 

Of course the issue to be tried is the conduct 
of the Conservative ministry during the past six 
years; especially their conduct in relation to for- 
eign affairs. Its advocates will stoutly defend 
the Treaty of Berlin, the purchase of shares in 
the Suez Canal, the Afghan and Zulu wars, the 
occupation of Cyprus, the sending of the fleet 
into the Dardanelles, and the attitude of England 
hostile to Russia, 

Its opponents will, on the other hand, impeach 
all these acts as blunders, causing extravagant 
expenditure of men and money, involving Eng- 
land in profitless wars, and gaining nothing but 
trouble and heavy burdeng in return. 

Each party will have advantages special to it- 
self. The ministry will aim to show that Eng- 
land has resumed a high place among the powers 
of Europe, that the Treaty of Berlin was a tri- 
umph of her diplomacy over that of Russia, that 
her wars have been victorious, that new terri- 
tories have been added to her dominions in 
Africa, Asia, and the Mediterranean; that the 
glory and power of the British Empire have been 
sustained, and that India has been protected 
from assault. 

The Liberals will urge that Turkey is erumbli 
that Cypras is worse than useless, that the 
Afghanistan is an intolerabl 






there seemed suddenly to suap within him some, that the conquest of Zululand brings new ex- 











pense and new troubles to the British colony in 
Africa, aud that the ‘Treaty of Berlin has, after 
all, proved more valuable to Russia than to Eug- 
land. 

Besides the two great parties, the Liberals and 
the Conservatives, there is a third, powerful ex- 
pecially in Ireland. This is the party of the 
Home Rulers; those who demand for Ireiand a 
local parlinment, to deal with Irish local affairs. 
This party is more vigorous than ever, and is 
likely to increase in the number of its members 
of Parliament; these coming mainly, however, 
from Ireland. 

Should the election result in a nearly equal 
division of members between the two great parties, 
the Home Rulers would hold the balance of power 
in the House of Commons; aud then could make 
and unmake ministers at their will, thus holding 
a dangerous power in their hands, and dictating 
their own terms. 

The Conservatives are more united, as a party, 
than the Liberals. The latter are divided into a 
moderate and a radical wing, and do not always 








pull harmoniously together. This makes it likely 
that the Conservatives may win the battle by a 
small majority; though the Liberals are trying 
to “close rank,’’ and sink minor disagreements, 
in view of the great electoral battle. 
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THE SOUTH WIND IN FALL 


Ay, thou art welcome, heaven's delicious breath, 
jen Woods begin to wear the erimson leaf, 
Aud sums grow meek, and the meek suns grow bnef, 
Mid the year siniles as it draws near its death, 
Wind of the sunny South! oh, still delay, 
Tn the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like toa good old age released from care 
Journeying in long serenity away. 
Tn stich a bright, late quiet would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, ‘mid bowers and brooks, 
‘And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind luoks, 
And inane of kinil voices ever nigh; 
And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pans silently from men, as thot dost pass, 
W. C. Barant, 


Se gpa a 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
FOR (880. 


Our readers have already received our an- 
nouncement of contributors and contributions to 
The Companion for 1880. It embraces the names 
of the bext American and English writers, and 
we think the statement can be truthfully made, 
that no announcement representing equal ability, 
character and scope, has ever been presented to 
the public by any publication for youth. 

While we are glad to present so desirable a 
programme for the coming year, we wish also to 
call attention to the 














Recent Enlargement 


of The Companion, by which subscribers for 
1880, will have an advantage over those of previ- 
ous years, Its increase in size adds to its col- 
uumus each week the amount of one page of read- 
ing-matter, This, with its fine engravings, the 
enormous quantity of reading which its small 
type enables it to give in a year, its superior and 
costly writers, make The Companion not simply 
the peer of the best periodicals, but 





The Cheapest Publication 


of its kind in the world. The main purpose 
of its editors, however, is nut merely to furnish a 
superior publication for the young for the lowest 
price, Many years ago, the founder of The Com- 
panion, when near the close of life, wrote as fol- 
lows to its editors: 

“Our sons are born to a higher destiny than 
their fathers, Let their minds be formed, their 
hearts prepared, and their characters rightly 
mou for the scenes and duties of a brighter 

ty. 

The endeavor to fulfil the spirit of this coun- 
sel has the paper to success. It has employed 
the best writers, that it might attract the young. 
It has sought to be a favorite, that it might 
teach right principles, and aid in forming right 
habits of character. 

While in no sense technically or obtrusively re- 
ligious, it has believed that God’s standard of 
character is the highest standard, and the exam- 
ple of the Great Teacher of Nazareth the model 
for all human living, And for the futare, as in 
the past, it means to teach this standard to its 
young readers, and to present this model for them 
to follow. For more than 









Fifty Years 


The Companion has been before the public. It 
constantly grown in popular favor, Its sub- 
ption list now numbers over one hundred and 
forty thousand names. Many of these have been 
on its books for nearly half a century, and grand- 
children now read the same paper that their 
grandparents eagerly read, and by which their 
characters were influenced when they too were 
young. 

For this continued favor, for the ‘encouraging 
words of our subseribers, and their constant en- 
deavors to enlarge the circulation of The Compan- 
ion, its Editors and Publishers are sincerely grate- 
ful. 
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INTEGRITY IN WORK. 

Audubon, the ornithologist, was in the habit of 
rising at midnight and going out to the swamps to 
study the habits of certain night-hawks. He would 
crouch motionless for hours in the dark and fog, 
feeling himself well rewarded if, after weeks of 
waiting, he secured one additional fact about a single 
bird, 

During one summer he went day after day to the 
Dbayous near New Orleans to observe a very shy wa- 





ter-fowl; standing up to the neck im the almost 
stagnant water, scurcely breathing while countless 
poisonous moccason-snakes swam past his face. 

“It was not pleasant,” he suid; “but what of that? 
Ihave the picture of the bird.” 

Dickens, before beginning a new novel, would 
spend weeks and months in the locality in which the 
story was laid, studying every minute detail of place 
and character. 

Tennyson is said to be as patient and close an ob- 
server of Nature as Dickens was of men, and bis 
poems prove it in the Flemish fineness of their paint- 
ing. 

Now this accuracy in detail and faithfulness to 
reality is the virtue which tyros in literature inevite- 
bly neglect. The school-girl's “composition” is usa- 
ally a story of Italian counts or English peasants 
whoin she hus never seen, and the boy at college de- 
claims about philosophy and experience of which he 
can know only from books. There xre thousands of 
men and women living by their pen now, and there 
will be room for more in the next generation. 

If any of the readers of The Companion wish to 
adopt this profession, let them learn first to observe 
accurately, and to describe simply what they have 
olgerved. The more close and faithful their repro- 
duction of Nature, the greater will be their force and 
their success. 





o ++ 
THE CALICO STRUGGLE. 


If the world had not improved greatly in its way of 
receiving new inventions, men like Mr. Edison would 
be driven into exile or hanged. 

Fortunately, now one may originate as many nov- 
elties ns he has the genius for, and the public will 
adopt them or reject them, but they will not mob the 
inventor. New things nre no longer unlawful Le- 
cause they are beautiful, nor wicked because they 
are wonderful. 

It will amuse our renders to know that so simple 
and common an article as calico had to fight its way 
for more than forty yexrs before it could get into 
general use and favor. 

The name “calico” is supposed to come from Cali- 
cut, in Malabar, where, perhaps, far back in East 
Indian antiquity, the making of spotted cloth by 
stamping colors on it was first practised; but the first 
calico printer in Europe (as far as known) was Jacques 
Deluze, or as the Yankees would call him, Jimmy 
Rush. As long ngo as the sixteen hundred. eighties, 
Jimmy had his business going 


“At Neuchatel, in Franco, where they prepare 
Cheeses thut set us longing to be mites,” 


and his little factory stood in the town of Bied, in 
that canton, which, by the way, is not part of France 
now, but part of Switzerland. Everybody looked 
askance at Jiminy’s bright-colored priuted cottons, for 
they were a startling innovation. People wore linen, 
woollen and silk then, and the merchants who dealt 
in those kinds of goods did all they could to set their 
customers against the new article and its maker. 
They knew their trade would suffer terribly if the 
public began to buy his pretty cloths, made of so 
much cheaper material. They told lies about him; 
they influenced the Government to tax his business 
xo heavily that he could make no profit; and when he 
or his partners tried to put up another printing-con- 
cern in Mulhouse, the authorities would not let him 
have a spot on any stream to build a water-mill. 

No shop-keeper in France or Switzerland would 
allow a yard of calico among his wares, or if any were 
inclined to trade in the new fabric, they dared not 
do it; and the prejudice ran so high that, if a woman 
was seen walking out with a calico dress on, she was 
hooted, and even attacked and beaten, till she was 
driven off the street. 

But a still worse enemy that the new trade hid to 
encounter was superstition. Such was the foolish 
ignorance of the age that many people really believed 
that calico-printing was a black art, and inspired by 
Satan himself. Pamphlets were circulated and read, 
filled with horrible statements about it; and stories 
were told of Deluze’s colora as absurd as the old 
bugaboo of Gutenburg and Faust’s “bloody ink.” 

A hard time poor Jimmy Rush had of it, certainly, 
and it is a wonder how he lived, and made his busi- 
ness live. But he did, though he was an old man be- 
fore he saw anything like triumph. That came come 
where towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the notorious Madame de Pompadour saw some 
of his bright calico, and ordered a quantity to wake 
lawbrequins of in her palace at Versailles. 

From that time the calico trade flourished, for she 
set the fashions for France. It spread from Bied to 
Alsace, and from there all over Europe, and from 
Europe all over the civilized world. 


+o 
HIGHLAND MARY. 


Where have been many Highland Marys, but the 
one of them all, whom everybody knows, wax the 
pretty cantire Inasie, the anilor’s daughter of the Firth 
of Clyde, who was early betrothed to the Poet Burns. 

Mary Campbell isan instance of the enduring fame 
asingle short poem by a gifted man may give to a 
person obscurely born, and otherwise likely to remain 
unknown. She was only a servant-girl, aud she died 
young, but the lines, “To Mary, in Heaven,” bave 
made her name ahnost # household word. 

She became acquainted with Burns while living 
with an Ayrshire family, and it was on the banks of 
the Ayr that they plighted their vows to each other; 
and it was there she bade him good-by before going 
home to Campbelltown, across the Frith, 

Burns ever loved hix native river, but he loved it 
more for her sake, whom after that day he never 
saw again. 


There, simmer. tirat untanld your robes, 
And there the lo 

Forth ist 
Of my sweet Highland Mary’ 





























To Mary, at Campbelltown, he wrote his song, 
“My Highland Lassie, 0,” and when discouraged at 
his {ll success in farming, and by his family’s misfor- 
tunes, he decided to rail to Jamaica, he sent her an- 
other,— 

“Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And Teave auld Seotia’s shore 2” 

In the following autumn Mary accompanied her 
Drother to Greeneck, where he wasite be apprenticed 
to aship-builder. She, fellysiekwwith-m fever there, 
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and died near the middle of October, 1786, one hun- | quiet and simple life, spending most of her time| Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
dred and three years ago. walking and reading with her attendants, and she is | Aud promotes the growth of tbe bulr. 

The famous poem, through all the century, has | a great favorite with the country people. OTTAWA, ILL., April 8, 1878. 
kept her memory green, and still preserves itso;and| «sho is so good,” says one. “She not only talks Messrs, Joskru BuRNetT & Co.: 


it was her association with his name that prompted | pleasantly and graciously, as if we were her equals, | WentLemen,—For over two years J have suffered terribly | (TEE) NEW VWToRK 
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man. The poet composed them while lying in the | exultingly tell an inquirer. 

open air in his farm-yard, gazing up into the sky. 
“Thou lingering star of lessening ray,"”—— 

But the poem is too familiar to need quotation. 
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Yours respectfully, 
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THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 

We will send the Companion free to January, | — 

1880, to all new subscribers sent us during the 

months of November and December, of this year. 

5 It is probable some of our readers may not have 

ing, Leigh Hunt, the gentle poet and essayist, was alvaa our announcement, which we have in- 
annble to appreciate the value of money. : 
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LEIGH HUNT AND THE CABMAN, 
Either from natural eccentricity or from bad train- 


A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 
‘Are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily with 
that Juatly popular dentifrice, SOZODONT. Composed of 
rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts whiteness to the teeth, a 
delicious aroma to the breath, and preserves intact, from 
youth to old age, the teeth. Acidity of the stomach will 
destroy the strongest teeth unless its effects are counter- 
acted with SUZODONT, and this pure tooth-wash pro- 





The Tico Most Desiruble Children’s Annuals. 
NOW READY! 


“BABYLAND FOR 1879.” 


Full of bright new features. In Chromo Beard covers, 


vice to a young friend: 


“And gather gear by ev'ry wile 
‘That's justified by honor; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 


Nor fora train attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


Poor Leigh Hunt seldom enjoyed this ‘glorious 
privilege.” His conversation and refined manners 
made him the pet of his friends, while through his 
extravagance and indifference to money he became 
the victim of dans. He had hot-house peaches on 
his table, and the sheriff at his door. 

One day Hunt drove up to the friend’s house in a 
cab. ‘The gentleman noticed, as Le opened the door, 
that the poet was beaming benevolently upon the 
cabman and that cabby was reflecting the sinile. 

“Fine fellow that!” remarked Hunt to his friend, 
as the cabman drove suddenly away. 

“How so?” asked the friend, who saw nothing 
“fine” in cabman, horse, or cab. 

“Well,” replied the poet, “L found him driving 
this way, and he said as an ‘empty,’ he would take 
me here for half-fare (the whole fare was three 
shillings), so I told hiin to drive on. 

“Now, when L asked him how much his fare might 
be, he said he would leave it to my honor. Nothing 
could be fairer than that, you know, so I said I was 
sorry that I had only two half-sovereigns in my 
pocket; would one of them do? 

“He said that would do, and thanked me. As he 
was getting on his cab, stopped him to say 1 was 
pleased with him, and that I should be returning 
about nine to-night, when, if he liked, he might come 
for me and receive the same fare back. 

“He said he would, but as you opened the door, he 
drove away so suddenly that I hardly know what to 
think.” 

pote e gg 
BEAUTIFUL, BUT FOOLISH. 
Madame Talleyrand was the wife of the wily French 


politician who had served king, republic, directory, | stillness, however, being succeeded by a loud and 


consulate, empire, royalty, and constitutional mon- 
archy, but most of all himself. She was beautiful, 
but uneducated, fascinating, bat so wanting in tact 
that Napoleon, who was never polite, called her a 
fool. And this is the way he came to apply the epi- 
thet. 

One morning Talleyrand informed Madame that he 
expected a celebrated guest to dine with him, M. 
Denon, the savant who had explored Egypt. 

“He is a very amiable man, though an author," 


said the malicious wit. ‘Now authors love nothing | self in which his midnight revels in literature re- 
so much as to be questioned about their works. I | ceived an unlooked-for check. 


will send you his travels to read, so that you may 
talk to him about them.” 

An hour or two later a voluie 
read it from beginnihg to end, b 
its contents, At dinner, being s 
non, she said, with 2 sinile, 

“J cannot express the pleasure I have derived from 
reading your adventures.” 

“sMudame, you are too good,” replied the 
gist, bowing. 

“Not at ail, I 2 


came, and Madame 
ng charmed with 
ed next to De- 














yptolo- 





ure you. But how horribly dull 


it must have been for you all alone ona desert island, 
You must have cut a droll figure in your sugar-loaf 
cap and your uuibrella. Ah, how droll!” and Ma 
dame burst into a hearty laugh. 


“Really, Madame, I don’t unde 

“Ah, yes,” interposed Madame 
your troubles. 
your shipwreck!’ 

“Bat, Madame, [ don’t know" — 

“But, then, how happy 
yon found that dear Frid 

‘The savant was aghast, and Talleyrand was amazed, 
until he found the book he had sent his wife was 
“Robinson Crusoe.”” 

———_+o+__- 
LOVE FOR HOME. 

In this country, where migration is so common, and 
old houses are rare, it is hard to understand the pas- 
sionate love of home which prevails in many parts of 
Europe. In Islands of the Baltic, where farms and 
houses are often swept away by the ocean, the simple- 
minded peasants cannot be prevailed on to migrate 
from homes exposed to such constant perils. They 
prefer death to sepiration from home. 

Peasants living on the cliffs of the Apennines, miles 
away from any road, are also noted for their intense 
attachment to home. They go away for weeks or 
months to earn enough to support their families, but 
resist all temptations to a permanent removal. 

A rude wooden cross, near the little village Monte- 
fegatesi, tells a touching story. A peasant, Antonio 
Paci, left home for the United States. Here he accu- 
mulated a little fortune, and then recrossed the 
ocean to live again on his native cliff. During the 
journey throngh Spain, he was smitten with disease. 
But nothing could delay him. With his daughter by 
his side, and his effects on an ass's back, he struggled 
upward till strength failed, and he died only a few 
steps from the home of his youth. . 

26 = gee 
A ROYAL LADY. 

Victoria, the Crown-Princess of Germany, and 
daughter of England's Queen, isa lady. She xu 
severely from neuralgia, and is stayin 6 gal 
atthe mineral springs in Sty, 


tand”— 
“I felt for all 
How you must have suffered after 






ou must have been when 
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THE QUEEN AMONG HER SOLDIERS. 

Much has been said in England in complaint of the 
widowed Queen’s continued absence from scenes of 
mere pageantry and festivity. This is considered a 
fault in royalty; but her subjects can pardon their sov- 
ereign a “fault” of the feelings as long as she shows 


tects the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your druggist for SOZODONT. 
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Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 


herself at home in scenes of suffering and pity. Her | Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 


visit to Netley Hospital, not far from Osborne, her | tiseases, iny 


summer island-home, is thus described in a London 
letter to the New York Times: 


She went through all the wards, and snid some 


brain and wheat germ. For 
mail, 81. 


red vitality and debility. 
of the nerve-givin; Rrinetples of the ox 
le by druggists, or by 


Compose 


F. CROSBY, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


kindly words to the wen. The Princess Heutrice was | EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 


with her. A friend who was of the visiting company 


$60 to $100 PER MONTH easily made selling 


tells me that there were tears more than once in the | Mrs. gulia MeNair Wright's New Book, entitled 


maimed of the troops. 
‘While Her Majesty was inspecting the wards, an | fe, 
interesting gathering was assembling outside for one | wi 


Queen’s eyes as she spoke to the more seriously 
meh 


of thosé ceremonies which so effectually bind the sol- | For full description and 


dier to the throne. Those hospital patients who were 
well enough to be paraded turned out in their serge 
dresses, forming on three sides of a square, with the 
‘Army Service Corps and the Army Hospital Corps, | 
and awaited the Queen, standing at attention. on 
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jorals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Mem- 

rs, Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly denlt 

th in fascinating style, full of anecdote and wit. 
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MAK: UGS. 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
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e can do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 


‘When the royal party came out of the hospital, | permanent business to agents everywhere. Send for circu- 
after the usual salute, the commandant, in a loud | lar of Patterns and Prices, with stamp. 


voice, called out the name of Private Hilch, of the 


hero of Rorke’s Drift—whose desperate and gallant 
fight in the attack on the little hospital there is an 


that splendid defence of Chelinsford's unsupported | 50 


will send 
eplucde which will be remembered in the history of | any color or shade, for 13 cts.; two laps, 25 cts. ; 
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Ho looked the picture of a brave strong tans one | 
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arm, desperately wounded, rested in a sling, but the 
oung fellow stepped out with an easy elastic tread. 
fe was signalled to 5 to the Queen, who wis stund- 

ing on the hospital steps. 

towards him, and pinned upon the breast of his serge 
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coat the Victoria Cross. As he stood there, evidently | Planed to following thicknesses: 
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much moved,—the Queen also agitated,—you might 
have heard a pin drop among the lookers-on, the 
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LEFT HIM IN DARKNESS. 


Reading in bed is not a healthy practice, and if by 
lnmmp-light, is likely to be dangerous. The Church 


abruptly “snuffed out:”” se 


All great men have their habits, and one in which | ce, 
Irving loved to indulge was the custom of reading in 


He relates the following laughable incident him- 
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A CARD. 
When the price of the HOLLY and DEMAS SAWS was 
Union recalls how Washington Irving was once | *zed at $3.and $8 for each, iron cost only $19 per ton. It 


w costs almost $40 per ton. The cost of labor in the man- 


ufacture of these Saws has also advanced fully twenty per 


be 
: GUARANTEE. 


Notwithstanding all these advances, we have decided to 
yive our readers the benefit of the old prices. and will fill all 
orders received for the HOLLY and DEMAS SAWS before 


He was passing the night at Wimbledon, a country December \0th at the old prices, viz., $3 for Holly, and $8 
Lord § 


resort of encer, 
reading, 28 had been his life-long custom, in bed, 
when the door suddenly opening, in stalked a man or 
ghost with a lantern in his hand, who quietly marched 
up to the lamp, and with som culation, 
which Irving was unable to guished the 
light, and leaving him in prime ss, departed 
as he had come. 

The next morning Irving related the manner in 
which he had been so coolly extinguished the night 
before, to the nusement of his hostess, who 
explained that since they had once lost a country 
seat by fire, their fireman had orders to walk the | 
corridors at night, and when he de da light from 
under any door to extinguish it. The explanation | 
was no doubt satisfactory, but it does not appear that | 
Irving was ever cured of his propensity in this direc- 
tion. 
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HANDING BACK THE REBUKE. 
One who ventures to be strict with others must be | 
strict with himself. He will be watched. ‘The New | 
York Examiner tells how a very good minister was | | 
caught once by bei 


When Dr. J. S. Backus was pastor at Auburn, | wl 
N. ¥., many years ago, the Rev. H. K. Sti 
(known as the converted stage-driver) spent a Sun- 
day with him. On Sunday morning Dr. Backus gently 
reproved his guest for shaving and blacking his boots 
on Sunday morning, saying to him that was work he 
did on Saturday night. 
gentle admonition. 

‘The Auburn pastor held an evening service at an 
ont-station, and both ministers went to it, riding after 
friend Stimson’s horse, which was a particularly fine | yy 
animal. Dr. Backus, pleased with the horse, a 
rode along said many nice things of the ani 
wanted to know how much Stimson paid 
and finally what he would take for hin. 


y careless in this particular: If 
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Books for Girls, 
Books for Boys, Speakers, Dictionaries, 
Readers, Books of Etiquette, 

Dickens's Complete Works, (i¢ vols. for $8.15) 





rother Stimson felt the | Chambers’s Encyclopmdia, (for $18) 
Charlotte Mary Yonge's Popular Histories, 


Macaulay’s England, (for $2.75) 
Gibbon’s Rome, Webster's Dictionaries, 
‘usic and Poetry, 


Bibles and Testaments, 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 
Photograph, Autograph, Scrap Albums, 


with that ready wit that never failed him, said, | Diaries and Pocket-Books, 


“Well, Brother Backus, I do sometimes shave and 
black my boots on Sunday morning, but I never trade 
horses on Sunday afternoon!” Brother Backus ac- 
knowledged he had boen led astray by love of a fine 
horse. 


+o +- 
A REPULSED BISHOP. 

Dr. Philgpotts, the late Bishop of Exeter, retired 
from no contest from a want of courage. 
when he undertook to censure x clergyman, a strong- 
headed, independent parson, he met with a decided 
repulse: 





The Bishop encountered him on some public occa- 
sion—a Visitation or Confirmation—and, feeling that 
some course should be taken with such an offender, 
invited him to a private conference. But the parson 
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Postage Stamp Albums, 


declined. Whatever the bishop had to say might be | Solid and Gold-Plated Jewelry, Bosom, Shaw] 


said, he was assured, before all the world. 

“Mr. So-and-so,” then began the bishop, “many 
very strange things are said of you. I should be 
sorry to believe them, but reports are so general, and 
so much has got into the newspapers, that I cannot 
pase them withor 2? 
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and Cuff-Pins, Rings, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Pencils, Frult-Knives, Silver- 
Plated Vases, Mugs, Knives 
and Forks, Spoons, Nap- 
kin Rings, Castors, Tea 
Sets, ete., etc. 
PERRY MASON & CO,; 
41 Temple Place, Boston,| Mass: 


3 getttae In elegant cloth binding, silver and gold stamp, 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK F. 


Entirely original, by best American Artists and Authors. 
The opening stury is by Mrs, A.D. T. Whitwey- 


More attractive than any previous volume, 


In Chromo Board Covers, $1.25. In elegant cloth bind- 
ing, $1.75. Ask your bookseller for them, or send order 
with price to 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all, kinds and. vrices 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS. Se EBPe A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, interne for Colleges, Sunday 
Schouls and Home Ainusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. McAllister, M’'f’g. ‘Optician, 49 Nassau St, N.Y. 
logue free. McAllister, M'f'e. Ortokn. & 


Karnest Markman’s New Bo 


THE PARTY AT THE BRIGHTS, 


sent HP eED cle Btamps taken, 
. Sent posipaid, 25 ets. 3 taken. 
150 pamets TLE PU: COn Ste Louls, Slasourt. 


SCROLL SAWERS, 


ON’T FORGET! 


To xeud for Iuxtrated Circular 
of Watrous’ Mitering At- 
tachment, Cau be applied to 
iny Scroll Saw for Beveling or 
Mitering Card Baskets, Work 
Baskets, Fancy Boxes, etc. Xo 
Scroll Saw outfit complete wi 

cutit. Address J. J. WAT- 
ROUS, 38 Areade, CIN- 
CINNATL OHIO. 


GIVEN TO CUS- 


$3.00 IN PRIZES ““rourns. 


30 Mixed and Lists, 3c.; 500 Mixed, 30c. Price Lists Free. 


Address all orders to MODEL STAMP CO., 
Underhill Centre, Vermont. 


The Union Under Flannel. 


PATENTED OCT. 27, 1868. 


‘The ever-increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienie garinent fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pasa without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving 
them a fair trial. Ludies who have trie 
them gay nothing would induce them to 
return to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers. ‘Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once, and you will never want 
to wear the others.” Ask for them at the 
leading dry goods houses, and if not found 
there, send to ns for price-list and ciren- 
lars, or refer for prices to our advertise- 
nent in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th. 
IRGE FROST & CO., 

r Boston, Mass. 
AUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 

ge Autograph Album for I5e. Iustrated with 
24 Pen Scrolls, birds, Feins, Mottoes, &c.. in colors. 6 for 
60 ets. 49 Quotations free with each. Comic Album for 
15e. Illustrated with ures, 87 Embroidery cress- 
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MICROSCOPIC CHARM. 


=> __This magnies 1000 tines. 
Pos, Tee Commandinents, ‘the 
LL Lord's Prayer, Noted Authors, 
Ceatennlal” Views, American 
Scenery, etc., are encased In a 
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Lord's Prayer printed fo larze 
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PIAN 

A GREAT OFFER! Jim cucans 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices tor cash. 
SPLENDID ORGANS 831, $423 5 Stops $47; 
J do $53, 9 do $62, 11 do $67, 12 do $76, 1s 
do 387. 7 Octave SQUARE. AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 3 
years. AGENTS WANTED, Tilustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agents 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 826 BROADWAY, 
COR, 12th Street, New York. P.0.Box,3530, 
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Agents’ and ‘Traders’ Receipt Book. Kereipts for 
making and preparing many different articles of xeneral 
lee. Sent by mail for 25 cents. Stamps 

3BNTS’ AND TRADERS? PUB. CO. 
Box Boston P. 
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For the Companion, 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


In the budding woods on April days, 
Faint with fragrance from the life begun, 

Where the early fluttering sunlight plays, 
Like a prisoned creature of the sun, 

‘With sweet trill or plaintive note, 

Quick pulsation of a throat, 
Vith the life and light of spring, 

There the birds of April sing. 


When the fragrant summer days are long, 
‘And the woods are green and full and fair, 
Richer, stronger, freer falls the song, 

Warm, melodious, on the vibrant air; 
Though more seldom comes the tune 
In the golden days of June, 
Yet, upborne on restless wing, 
Happy birds of summer sing. 


When the glowing autumn days are past, 
‘And the woods stand brown against the sky, 

When the north wind breathes a chilling blast, 
Southward see the birds of autumn fly! 

As they give a parting strain 

To the patter of the rain, 

Spring and summer cantiot brin 

‘The memories sweet the fall birds sing. 

Dora READ GoopaLe. 


——+or—___—_ 

DUTY MORE THAN PROMOTION. 

In the picturesque town of Bethlehem among 
the Lehigh hills in Pennsylvania are to be found 
some of the most singular buildings in this coun- 
try. 

They are of stone, built apparently to last for 
centuries, with great buttresses supporting their 
massive walls. 

They were erected by the Moravians who came 
as missionaries to the Indians in the beginning of 
the last century; and formed common households, 
a Sister and Brother House for the unmarried, 
and a Gemein Haus for husbands and wives. 

A few of the aged sisters lingered here until a 
year or two ago; some of them had entered these 
honses as children, and died in them, living for 
seventy years in the same quaint little room, and 
knowing little of the world beyond the quadran- 
gle of flower-beds outside. 

There is no more inspiring record of heroism in 
the history of this country than thre lives of 
these early Moravians, who left their homes in 
Europe and settled in this wilderness, threatened 
daily with rapine and murder, to teach the gospel 
to the Indians. 

The most remarkable, perhaps, was that of 
David Zeisberger, whose parents emigrated to 
Georgia and left him to be educated, a boy of 
nine, with the brethren at Hernnhut. The 
brethren’s rule was one of iron. David, finding 
his condition intolerable, came to this country. 

After many curions adventures he found his pa- 
rents and came with them to Bethlehem. 

At length he wns ordered by the Church to re- 
turn to Europe, as one of the suite of Count Zin- 
gendorf. 

It was esteemed a great promotion, but Zinzen- 
dorf found the boy in tears when the ship had set 
sail. 

“Why do you wish to stay, David?’ he said. 

“I want to be converted to God, and to serve 
Him among the Indians,’’ was the answer, strange 
enough from a boy. 

“Tt is the will of God,”’ said the Moravians. 
The Count ordered the ship to cast anchor, and 
Zeisberger was sent back. 

For seventy years he preached the gospel to the 
red men with the fervor, the zeal, and the success 
of a messenger sent by God. 

He died at eighty-seven. We know of no more 
striking picture in our history than that of the 
old man dying, surrounded by the Indians whom 
he had converted, singing the hymns of triumph 
which he had written for them. 

—+o>—_———- 

STREET SCENES IN DAMASCUS. 

Mrs. Brassey, an English lady who made a 

voyage around the world with her husband in his 
steam yacht, is xgain on her travels. She has 
been to Damascus, and her journal thus describes 
the scenes witnessed in its streets: 
. Inone corner stood a Bedouin Anazeh, of the 
tribes from near Palmyra, bargaining for a cane 
to make a spear, his goat’s-hair cloak, with its 
broad black and white stripes, hanging from his 
stalwart shonlders, 

Another of the tribe hard by seemed to be do- 
ing his best to sella horse, whilst others again 
rode by with an abstracted air, the graceful 
mares they bestrode often followed by whinny- 
ing foals, 

Groups of Turkish, Jewish, or Christian women 
make their purchases with quite as munch earnest- 
ness and gexticulation as housewives nearer 
home, whilst their lords and masters lounged 
near, probably keeping an eye on the domestic 
expenditure, but apparently only intent on buy- 
ing sweetmeats from some of the many venders. 
There were no Franks except ourselves. 

After a twelve o'clock breakfast we sallied 
forth to visit the gold and silver smiths’ bazaars. 

They are something like the crypt of an old 
church; with smoke-blackened, pointed arches, 
and divisions running from column to column, 
looking like old-fashioned square pews. 

Every division contains three or four men, each 
with his little pan of fire and pair of bellows. 

In these dingy dens most exquisite workman- 
ship can be produced. What I found the most 
interesting were the ornaments worn by the 
Bedouin women, often heavily set with jewels, 
and the anklets and bracelets bine with bells, de- 
Jighted in by Jewesxes : 








There were also some golden “‘tantours,”’ or 
horns, from which, on great occasions, drops the 
veil of a well-dressed Jewish woman. 

At Damascus, as well as at Beyrout and Cairo, 
s0RAr cance are sold at the corner of every street, 
and the children seem to be perpetually sucking 
pieces of them. 

‘We tried some, and found the juice very good, 
and if you only buy a cane long enough you may 
do the same as we saw many passers-by doing, 
suck one end, and occasionally beat your donkey 
with the other. 

—+o—__——_ 


A WONDERFUL PARROT. 

A wonderful parrot was formerly owned by a 
physician of Montgomery, Ala., which was the 
pride of the county. The negroes used to say, 
“Bress de Lord! dat ’ar bird got white folks’ 
sense!’ A correspondent of the Globe-Democrat 
of St. Louis relates the following of this parrot: 


The doctor, like all physicians, was frequently 
called out at night by some one’s “‘halloo’”’ at the 
front gate. 

Polly learned this, and one night when the doc- 
tor answered a shrill ‘“halloo’’ by coming to the 
door and asking what was wanted, Polly an- 
swered from a bunch of rose-bushes,— 

“He! hi! ha! Ifool the doctor that time; hi! 
he! ha!” 

Polly received a sound thrashing for this trick 
and was quite sullen for a week or so, when one 
dark, rainy night the doctor woke up to hear 
some one at the gate repeating his ‘‘halloo,”’ fre- 
quently. 

Going to the door he asked who was there. 
From the top of a tall Lombardy poplar the par- 
rot screamed out in finedish glee,— 

“Ha! ha! ha! You can’t catch Polly this time! 
You can’t! you can’t! ! you can’t! ! !” 

All the doctor’s persuasive arts were called into 
requisition to get the parrot down from her high 

rch, but she could not be deceived, coaxed or 

lattered into doing as he commanded or entreat- 
ed her. 

She resolutely kept her perch ali night in the 
rain, and waited until he started off next morning 
on his daily round before she ventured down. 

The doctor had a little boy aged about two 
years, for whom the parrot formed a strong at- 
tachment. Warren was the child’s name, and 
by-and-by he fell sick. 

The parrot moped around and appeared to be 
quite melancholy. At times, when the child was 
left alone for a few moments, Polly would hop up 
on the edge of the cradle, and, spreading out her 
wings, she would vibrate them like fans, and ask 
as she had heard the nurse ask,— 

“Poor baby! Baby want water? Buby sick? 
Baby hungry? Poor by! Polly’s so-o-0 sorry.’* 

Finally the child died, and the parrot siunk 
away for the two days preceding the funeral, and 
was neither seen nor heard. On returning from 
the cemetery, the family met her, waddling along 
in the middle of the road, repeating to herself in 
the tenderest and most mournful manner: 

“Where’s little Warren? Poor baby! Baby 
sick? Baby want water? P-o-o-o-o-r baby! Poi- 
ly’s 0-0-0 sorry.” 

She was picked up and taken back home, but 
never spoke another word until the day of her 
death, when she cried out, ‘Hawks, hawks,” and 
the next minute was whisked away in the talons 
of a monstrous chicken hawk that had been 
watching for an opportunity to carry her off for 
several hours. 


+9 


“CALLED IT MACARONI.” 
A writer in St. Nicholas tells what he has learned 
about “macaroni,” the queer word used in ‘‘Yan- 
kee Doodle.’’ 


“Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a little pony; 
He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it macaroni.” 
He says: 


In England, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, most of the dandified things of that time— 
such as table-forks, etc.—came from Italy, and 
were called ‘“‘macaroni,’’ which is Italian, derived 
from a Greek word meaning ‘‘very dainty.” 

About the time of Oliver Cromwell, appeared a 
verse which some have thought was meant to 
make fun of him. The verse runs: 

“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a Kentish pony; 

He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it macaroni.” 

But history says Cromwell came from Hunting- 
don; and I think he was not the kind of a man to 
wear feathers and brag of them. He was stout; 
red-faced, and rather rough; not slim and foppish. 

In Sheridan’s play, ‘‘The School for Scandal,” 
are these lines: 

“Sure, never were seen two such beautiful ponies; 
Other horses are clowns. but these macaronis. 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t be wrong, 
Their legs are so slim, and their tails are 80 long.” 

Washington Irving tells us that in the war of 
the Revolution, some Maryland regiments, who 
wore very gay uniforms, were known as ‘The 
Macaronis;’” and he adds that “‘they showed 
their fang spirit.”’ So, it seems, they could fight 
well, besides dressing well. 

Another author says: “‘A hundred years ago, 
the slang for a certain sort of fop was ‘macaroni. 
He was distinguished chiefly by the strange way 
in which he dressed his head, and he wore feath- 
ers in his hat.” 

This is all I have been able to find ont about 
the word ‘“‘macaroni,”’ used in the song ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle;” and it seems to mean something or 
somebody very dainty or finical, and to have very 
little to do with the food called ‘“‘macaroni,”’ al- 
though that also comes from Italy. 


ae 
“A MILE A MINUTE.” 

A reporter of the NW. Y. Sun, riding the other 
day on 2 locomotive of the N. Y., Lake Erie and 
Western Railway, remarked to Fraser, the vet- 
eran engineor, that the train must be going ‘a 
mile a minute.” It was going a little over a mile 











a minute. No man could stand on a platform car 
and face the wind going a mile a minute, and 
live, The breath would actually be blown out of 
his body. You couldn’t count the telegraph poles 
going a mile a minute. Talk to an old engineer 
of that rate being made by a passenger train, and 
he would laugh. 

“I made a mile a minute once, however. It was 
when I was but eighteen years of age. I was an 
engineer then, in charge of a fine six-foot-wheel 
locomotive. There were a lot of railroad moguls 
on board, and the object was to make the best 
time we could. They were to ring the gong 
when the speed was a mile a minute. I thought 
we were making it for some time before the bell 
rung. At length, on a down grade, with a full 
head of steam, when we were spinning along as 
if we wereall going to destruction, and the mo- 
tion of the piston going over the centre could no 
longer be distinguished, the bell rang. We had 
reached the rate of a mile a minute. 

“Tt was the fastest I ever rode, before or since. 
I tried hard to make a mile a minute on subse- 
quent miles, but lacked it three or four seconds 
every time. I couldn't squeeze another mile in- 





side of the sixty seconds. When you hear a man 
telling about riding in a passenger train that ran 
a mile a minute, don’t say anything, but. mental- 
ly scratch off a good allowance.”” 


——__+e—_____ 
For the Companion, 


BABY’S FIRST WORD. 


We watched our baby day by day, 
With earnest expectation, 

To hear his infant lips unclose 
Tn vague articulation. 


But weeks, nay, weary months, passed on; 
His inet wee tooth had broken 

From rosy gums,—yet not a word, 
Not one, had baby spoken. 


“O Rol!" I cried, “it cannot be 
A child so quick and clever, 

Who hears (’tis plain he hears our talk), 
Should thus stay dumb forever !”" 


Rol answered sharply, vexed and red, 
“What wretched nonsense, Jenny! 
Inever could have dreamed, my dear, 

Yon'd prate like such ® ninny !”” 


(Yes, that’s the term, I must confess, 
By which, with judgment narrow, 

He dared for once,—just once, you know,— 
To call his “winsome marrow.”) 


But what cared I? since, as I live, 
True as my name is Jenny, 

From out the cradle, clear and loud 
Came back the bad word “Ninny |” 


Thence uprose baby, all aglee, 
His peaceful slumbers routed, 

And thrice that naughty, naughty word 
He spoke, nay, almost shonted! 


Rol, glancing in my startled eyes, 
‘His mirth could scarcely emother. 
But oh! to think the rogue’s first word 


Should thus abuse his . . . mother! 
PauL H. Harys. 
———_+e+—____ 


DEPOSING AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

Governor McCook once saved his life and 
caused the deposition of an Indian chief, by 
his cool self-possession and strength. The cir- 
cumstances are narrated as follows: 


During his administration, Colorow and a band 
of Utes came to a post town and camped on the 
outskirts. One day the chief sent word that he 
wanted a new tent. McCook despatched an 
agent to see in what condition Colorow’s tent 
was; and the report was that he did not needa 
new tent, and McCook accordingly refused. 

In the afternoon, while the Governor was in his 
office, Colorow came in half drank, with a re- 
volver in his hand, and going over where McCook 
was writing, sat down. The Governor took in 
the situation at a glance, but did not look up. 

“MPeCook liar!’ said Colorow. 

The Governor went on writing. 

“McCook liar!’” repeated the chief. 

Still McCook continued with his work. 

“McCook liar!” said Colorow reaching a climax. 

Nevertheless McCook would not look at him. 

By this time Colorow had concluded that there 
was no fight in the Governor, and allowed the 
hand containing the revolver to drop to his side. 

The mcve was a fatal one. In an instant 
McCook seized his wrist, knocked the weapon 
away from him, and, catching the astonished In- 
dian by the neck, kicked him down-stairs and out 
into the street, where there were a number of 
Utes standing abont. 

With great tact McCook pointed to the pros- 
trate and humiliated form of Colorow, and, turn- 
ing to the Utes, said,— 

“No man to lead braves. Colorow an old 


woman. Geta man for a chief.” 
Then, turning on his heel, he walked up stairs. 
The next day the mortified Utes deposed Colorow. 





A FAT MAN’S RUSE. 

People never make anything by bad faith or 
“smart” practice. The tables will be turned on 
them somehow—and probably by the victim him- 
self. A Tennessee paper tells this story: 


During the political campaign before Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election to the Presidency, Hon. Wm. L. 
Yancey was to address a mass-meeting at the 
Fair Grounds near Baltimore, and five reporters, 
representing five Baltimore newspapers, started 
for the place, to take down his speech. Each one 
was anxious to get there first, but they made an 
agreement together not to take any advantage of 
each other to do so. Six miles from the Grounds 
they were all left in the lurch by missing a con- 
necting train, and pushed forward in a great hur- 
ry on foot. One of their number was a fat man, 
and he found it very difficult to keep up. 

At last they spied an old-fashione@ wagon 
drawn by a lean horse, and ina very few minutes 
four were ensconced in the vehicle, filling it com- 
pletely. In vain did the man of fat remind them 
af their agreement; his expostulations were re- 
ceived with derision, and the driver ordered to 
start. The cheated reporter appealed to the 
countryman, offering to give five dollars for a 
seat on the dashboard. The offer was accepted, 
and the man slipped down to help him up. 

“Stop!” whispered he; “Ull buy your horse 
for twenty-five dollars, cash down.” 

















fair; and four belated journalists had a bad time 
of it with their respective editors. 


———_+o—___ 


A BRISTLE IN THE THROAT. 
One way to find favor with whimsical people is 
to fall in with their whims. Maladies have been 
cured, and perhaps life saved, sometimes, by hu- 
moring a sick fancy. 


A young surgeon in England was summoned 
to visit a very wealthy single lady, far advanced 
in years, who had for a year been suffering from 
an alleged bristle of her tooth- brush that had 
fastened itself in her throat. She stated that she 
had consulted the eminent surgeons of London, 
but they had uniformly assured her, after critical 
inspection, that she was only the victim of a ner- 
vous delusion, that her throat was perfectly 
healthy, and that the disturbance was only in her 
imagination. ‘And so they go, the stupid, ob- 
stinate, perverse, unfeeling creatures,” concluded 
the poor lady, ‘saying there is nothing the mat- 
ter with me, while I am dying, dying, dying!’’ 

The surgeon caught his cue, and was equal to 
the occasion, and after examining her throat with 
much deliberation, announced that if she would 
permit, he would run home, get his instruments. 
and extract the bristle instantly. ‘ 

Certainly; that was the very thing she was 
longing for. The surgeon presently returned 
with a delicate forceps, iv the teeth of which he 
held concealed a bristle from a tooth-brush. The 
lady threw her head back; the surgeon introduced 
his forceps,—a prick, a scream, and it was all 
over. The surgeon, with a smiling face, was 
closely inspecting the extracted bristle. The lady 
was in raptures; she immediately recovered her 
health and spirits, and went about every where 
sounding the praises of her saviour, as she called 


the surgeon. 
———_+e—___ 


A SMALL EATER. 

Young gentlemen “‘paying addresses’’ are un- 
fortunate if they have a case of ‘small brother’ 
to deal with at the same time. The Rockland 
(N. Y.) Courier relates one aggravated case: 


It was Sunday afternoon, and young Mr. Stay- 
laight had stopped until they were forced to ask 
him to take supper. The best china and the ex- 
tra pieces of silver graced the table, while one of 
the nicest napkins was placed by young Mr. Stay- 
laight’s plate, for the family desired to create all 
the impression possible upon his susceptible mind. 
His young lady was conducting herself with great 
credit, and the young man was more than ever in 
love with her, when the mother said, passing the 
cake for the second time,— . 

“Won’t you have another piece, Mr. Stay- 
Jaight?” ae 

“No, thank you,” said the young man, in his 
politest tone, ‘not any more.”’ 

“Oh, do have just one more,”’ urged the moth- 
er, smiling sweetly; ‘‘you haven’t eaten hardly 
anything.” | 

The younger brother, who sat opposite, and 
who had been instructed, much to his disgust, not 
to ask twice for that cake, saw his opportunity, 
and snorted out with great malevolence,— 

“Huh! I shouldn’t think he had! He’s eaten 
four hunks o’ tongne, three biscuits, two plates o' 
sauce, two o’ them tarts, an’ both kinds 0 cake— 
an’, mother, Sis keeps kickin’ me underthe table. 
Make her stop.”” 

They brought young Mr. Staylaight to, by 
dashing ice-water in his face. 


—_o—_—_- 


OLD-FASHIONED RECTORS. 

An English magazine tells these amusing inci- 
dents of country rectors, in the days, fifty years 
ago, when every man did what was right in his 
own eyes. 


We have heard of one old gentleman who, ar- 
riving late at church, seplainen to hie congrega- 
tion that he had been delayed on the way by the 
sweet singing of a robin; and of another who, 
finding the light fuil him, descended from the 
pulpit, and entering a pew beneath a window, 
thence finished his afternoon discourse. 

The clerk invariably read the lessons; and was 
often so greatly puzzled by proper names and 
hard words that it is easy to believe the story 
told of one such functionary who, having once 
stumbled over the names of Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego, declined to venture upon them 
again, but referred to them, on each recurrence, 
as the ‘aforesaid gentlemen.’ 

Sometimes the reader would ask for the expla- 
nation of a difficult text; and a dialogue would 
pass between the clerk and his ‘“‘maister.”” 


——+-___ 


FALSE ECONOMY. 
The famous Eddystone lighthouse is to be taken 
down, and the fact illustrates the old saying 
about saving at the spigot and losing at the bnng. 


When John Smeaton successfully completed 
the difficult work over a century ago, by dove- 
tailing together and into the solid rock the 
courses of stone, of which the structure was 
made, he discovered a small cavern in the reef, 
directly under the foundation, which he thought 
might give trouble in the future. He recom- 
mended that this should be filled up at once, a 
labor which would cost $1256. i 

The Government, however, declined to do this, 
and the incessant action of the assistes 
perhaps, by the we 
tower itself, has enlarged the i 
whole great pile must be taken dow 
Smeaton’s advice been follow 
reason to believe that the building with which his 
name is inseparably associated would have stood, 
for ages. 











Se eg ye 
“MORE TOO.” 
Here is a case of spoiling the truth by making 
it too strong. 


“It seems to me your loaves are not of the 
same weizht,’’-muttered a fault-finding honse- 




















in two minutes. His impressions of car speed “Done!”’ said the man; and the dollars were | wife to a baker, as she poised a couple of loaves 
were like those of very many who are not used handed over. “ ‘ from his basket; “do you suppose you can cheat 
to calculating such things. itty ‘Now Bont ~ horse, | me? , - : 
x as Ship 7 ow I don’t mean to cheat you,” replied the man 
“A mile 2 minute!”’ said Fraser. ‘TI doubt. if | h@ 7 “7 not relishing such an insinuation; “T 
vou ever rode a milea minute, Few locomotives | § loaves—y ched, every one of 
have driving-wheels over five fect. and Thave my {/ isjust-as annch as tlother 
doubts if a five-foot wheeler can be pushed a mile § Withetruth was known!” 
‘ Sole Gast oe 


i 


| 


NOV. 20, 1879. 
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For the Companion. 


TWENTY-FOUR PUPPIES. 

“Tommy, 1 want you to go over to Mrs. Blake's, 
and get her receipt for sweet pickles.”” 

“All right, mother," and Tommy put on his 
hat, and was off in a trice. 

As Tommy was passing the barn, Billy Blake 
put his freckled face out at the door. 

“Halloa, Tommy! come in here a minute; I 
want to show you the neatest sight you ever 
saw.” 

Tommy went in, and following Billy around 
into the lean-to, saw, in a barrel of hay, six little 
black-and-tan puppies, nestling about their 
mother, Trip. 

“There! aint they nent?” asked Billy. 

“Boss!”’ replied Tommy. ‘What are you go- 
ing to do with them all?” 

“Wal, we shall keep two, one for me and one 
for Tot, and I've promised one to Cousin Dick, 
and one to Cousin Ben; the other two I shall sell.’” 

“What's your price?” 

“Only a quarter; that’s cheap enough, isn’t it?” 

“Dirt cheap. Sec here! I've got a silver 
quarter, and I’ m going to have one of those pups.” 

“Will your father let you?’ 

“He won't care.”” 

“Wal, you may have your pick. Here’s the 
smallest one. Will you have him?” 

“I reckon so,’’ replied Tommy, and just then 
Mr. Blake’s voice was heard at the door,— 

“You in there, Billy?” 

“Yes, air.”” 

“Well, you go with James, and help him get the 
sheep into the north lot. Hurry right off,—he'’s 
started a’ready.”” 

Billy hurried off, and Tommy came out of the 
barn. Before he went far toward the house, he 
heard the barn-door open and shut. Looking up, 
he aaw Mr. Blake with a basket on his arm, and 
Trip close at his heels. 

“Good-morning, Tommy. 
here.” 

“Daonno,” said Tommy. 

“The prettiest sight you ever saw,” and Mr. 
Blake showed him the little puppies. ‘I’m go- 
ing to put ’’em in the shed. It’s a better place 
for’em. Wouldn’t you like one when they are 
old enough?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You can have one as well as not. They’ll 
all have to be killed unless somebody wants ’em. 
Here’s the biggest one; you may have him.” 

“Thank you,” said Tommy. 

When he went into the house, Mrs. Blake was 
just going down cellar, Tommy made known 
his errand. 

“Are you in any hurry?” 

“Oh no, ma’am.,’’ 

“Well, then, you just sit down and wait a little. 
My hands are in the butter, but as soon as I get 
through, I'll copy off the receipt for your mother.” 

Tommy sat there alone for a few minutes, 
when the shed-door opened a little way, and Tot 
thrust in her curly head. 

“Why, Tommy Shepard! who knew you was 
here? Just come out here, and I'll show you 
the nicest sight you ever saw.” 

He followed her out into the shed, and there 
Tot had those six, grunting, squirming, little 
puppies in her pink apron. 

“Billy and I have named ’em all,” laughed 
Tot. ‘Do you want to hear their names?” 

“Of conrse I do.” 

“Well, their mother is Trip, you know, so we 
named them Snip, Skip, Jip, Flip, Chip and Pip. 
I'm going to let you have one,—this one with the 
shortest tail; he’s just cunning; he’s Snip.’’ 

“Oh, thank you!’”’ said Tommy; ‘he is pretty.” 

“IT mast put you away now, you little dears,”” 
said Tot, at length, ‘‘and go and feed my biddy- 
hens.” And Tot kissed each one square on his 
little pug nose, and put them down carefully in 
a box of shavings. 

Tommy went into the house again. Mrs, Blake 
had just come up out of the cellar and was wash- 
ing her hands. She wrote off the receipt and 
gave it to Tommy, and he started for home. 

“Come back here minute, Tommy,” she 
called from the shed-door, just as he was fairly 
in the road. 

Tommy came back. 

“See here!’’ she said. ‘Look into this box, and 
you'll see the queerest sight you ever saw.” 

Tommy thought that since he had come back, 
he wouldn’t tell her he had already seen those 
puppies three times that morning. 

“Aren’t they queer? You ought to have one 
when they are large enough. Here’s one with 
dreadfnl small ears; he'll look pert enough. 
Wouldn’t you like him?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tommy. 

‘You shall have him and welcome.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Tommy, and started 
off again. Half-way home he met James, the 
hired man. 





Guess what I've got 


“Halloa, Tommy! Tell you what, you’d bet- | this.” 


| 








ter turn around and come back with me. I'd 
show you the funniest sight you ever saw.” 

“What is it?” asked Tommy. 

“Six little pups, justas round and fat.’” 

“You don’t say so? Wal, I'll come and see 
‘em when I have time,” said Tommy, as he 
went on. 

“Say!” cried James after him, “I presume 
you could have one if you should want.” 

“Tl see about it,” and Tommy went on, 
laughing to himself. 

“Guess how many puppies I’ve seen, mother,” 
he said, when he got home. 

“I don't know. Four?” 

“Oh my! Billy had six in the barn, and his 
father had six in a basket, and Tot six in her 
apron, and Mrs. Blake six in the shed.” 

“Twenty-four puppies?” 

“Yes; and James wanted me to come back and 
see six, but I couldn’t stop.” 

“Tommy Shepard!” 

“Fact, mother, and Billy sold me one, and Tot 
and her father and mother each gave me one, and 
James thought I might have one.” 

“What do you want of five puppies, you crazy 
boy?” 

“Oh, I haven’t got them yet. Here’s your re- 
ceipt, and I think doing errands for you pretty 
good fun.” M. Cc. W. 1 

For the Companion. 


BUBBLE. 
Who is Bubble? A little cat, 
Terribly scrawny,—but what of that? 
Her fur is a dismal Maltese gray, * 
And is rubbed all ways but the proper way. 
And why the baby should love her so 
I couldn’t tell you, for I don’t know; 
For, just so sure as the baby catches her, 
Just so surely Bubble scratches her. 





Though far from certain, nevertheless, 
At the baby’s reasons I can guess; 
She loves her because, though cross and bold, 
Though hard to get and hateful to hold, 
And though she must scold and punish her, 
Yet puss is alive,—will squirm and stir, 
And give her at all times worlds of trouble; 
And that is the reason she loves Bubble. 
Ciara Doty BATES. 
—_+o-—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
PATTY’S SHORT-LIVED DOLL. 

It was Patty’s fourth birthday, and her oldest 
sister, Anna, gave her a doll, not a new one, but 
Anna was so old that she did not care for dolls, 
and so gave Patty her last one. 

In those days a real doll was quite a rare thing, 
and neither Nell nor Patty had ever had anything 
but rag ones, so this real doll was 4 treasure, 

That afternoon a whole load of company came 
to visit at the farmhouse, and among them was 
little Sallie Morton, about Patty’s age. I grieve 
to say that she and Sallie quarrelled over that doll 
the whole afternoon. 

They pulled off every one of its clothes, and 
while the older people were all at tea, and the 
children waiting for the second table, who should 
bolt into the dining-room and race around the 
table but those two young rogues,—Sallie ahead, 
swinging the naked doll by one arm, and scream- 
ing, ‘‘You shan’t have it!” while Patty followed, 
screaming still louder, ‘‘Give me my doll!’”” 

Two women got up very quickly from that tea- 
table. Mrs. Morton took the doll from Sallie, 
and told her to go out and be quiet, while Patty’s 
mother gave her the same order, and taking the 
doll, shut it up in a drawer. 

When evening came Anna dressed the doll 
nicely, and then Patty took it in her arms and sat 
down on the floor in front of that pleasant old 
fireplace which she can never forget, while Nell 
sat by her side, tending her rag doll. 

“Don’t you wish you hada real doll, Nell?’ 
said Patty. 

“No,” replied Nell, stoutly. “My rag doll is 
better than your new one, now.’” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Yen it is. I can do lots of things with her that 
you can’t with yours, See her stand on her 
head.’” 

‘That's nothing. See mine, too.” 

“Pm not afraid to hold mine by one arm, like 


SON re ae an a ne 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Nor. See there!” 

“I can swing wine around by one leg, and she 
won't break.” 

“Nor mine won't.” 


‘‘Well now, you don’t dare to do this.” And 
Nell bent her doll’s head over ber knee. 
Silly Patty! She ‘couldn't take a dare.” She 


would do as Nell did, :nd the next thing—crack! 
and the new doll's head was broken off. 





oc 
Who are you? 
ae 


For the Companion, 
ROVER’S PROPERTY. 

“Don’t do that, Bertie,” said auntie, to five- 
yenr-old, who was trying to take a bone away 
from the dog. 

“I want it for pussy, auntie,’ answered Bertie. 
“Hannah didn't give her enough, and see—Rover 
has all that,”"—pointing to a well-filled dish be- 
side the dog's house. 

“Never mind, I'll feed pussy; but as the bones 
were given to Rover, they’re his property now.” 

“*A dog have p’operty, auntie?” Bertie seemed 
surprised. 

“Yes; and he cares about it just as you do. 
I'll tell you a short story, and a trae one, while 
Rover has his dinner in peace. 

“‘A little dog had been used to sleep in a bas- 
ket, which was carried up stairs every night. 

“When he was pretty well grown, a new bas- 
ket was brought, and placed in the parlor for his 
dogship. He was expected to use the old one at 
night. But this did not suit him. 

“He would not go to sleep in the old basket; 
and his mistress, who made a great pet of him, 
brought up the new one, and set it beside the 
other. This pleased him; but after he had slept 


a few nights in the new basket, the old one was | 


taken down stairs, and then he refused to use the 
new one. The other was brought back, and he 
was delighted. 

“He jumped into one, and arranged his bed to 
suit himself; then jumped into the other, and did 
the same. He slept in them by turns that night, 
and afterwards he would not go to sleep till both 
were in the room. v 

“One night his mistress moved his drinking- 
pan, to see if he would care. He missed it, went 
where it was usually set, and stood up, begging 
with his fore-paws, till it was returned. He was 
much pleased, though he was not thirsty, and did 
not drink the yrater. 

“Everything that had ever been given him,—a 
collar, dish or ball, whatever it might be,—he 
always claimed, and guarded with great care. 

“His mistress sometimes put his baskets, water- 





dishes, and other things, in different parts of the 
room, and he would go round and find them be- 
fore he went to sleep. 

“She said it was very amusing to see how anx- 
ious he seemed till he had all his ‘property’ in his 
own care and keeping.” 





Puzzles for Thanksgiving Week. 
1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Before the sun sinks in the west, 

Before you take your nightly 17, 19, 20, 21, 

Praise Him above for thoughtful care, 

‘And thank Him for your daily 9, 16, 11, 14. 

Seek the right way,—the narrow path; 

Let each give 12, 13, 16, 4, 5, 20 for what he 2, 3, 1, 15; 
Be just and true, 'tis right you should, 

And 2, 3, 18, 14. thought for other's 6, 7, 10, 8. 


A maxim for Thankegiving Day; 
Remember it whene’er you pray. 

“ANN O'TATOR.” 
2. 


CHARADE AND SYNOOPATION. 


The Jsirst is to move, to twirl or to twist; 
The second iny fit Miss Biddy’s “chist;” 
The whole is a man who keeps the second ; 
A friend, by the thief, is never reckoned. 
Cut him up twice, join his head and his feet, 
And he will make a Thanksgiving treat. 


3. 
COMBINATION HALF-SQUARES. 


First half-square: 1, What we should all give, 
2, Something sweet. 3, Afresh. 4, Novel. 5, An ab- 
Breviatlon. fora Western State. 6, In puddings and 
pies. 

Second half-square: 1, What misers are-not-fond. 
of. 2, A hard substance. 3, Suffrage. 4, Anger. 6, An 
abbreviation for a Middle State. 6, In geese and 
ganders, 





Third half-square: 1, Whata hu: 
2, Covered ‘with ivy. 3, A river. ay, 
boy's nickname. 6r at pearsand ch 
mnect 1e ines of ¢ac] 1 
make something people are fond of. halfequare, and 
Giraryr Forrzsr. 
4. 
DOUBLE ALPHABETICAL puzziE. 


Foundation words, eight letters, you will find 
What you must always be for favors ki 


rson Wants. 
4,“Born.” 5, A 
erries, 













home as well; 





The Zulus tie in me as their friend; 
And on the Laplanders I must attend 
FRANK SNELLING 
5. 
A QUANDARY, 

“I 'clar to Foocness: I dunno what dose yer chillun 
means when I axes dem what dey likes bestest fo dar 
Thankegaving dinner! Dat yer Tim says, ‘Heah, 
Dinah [dat’s me}, yer jes takes de head ob a monkey, 
de heart ob a pig: de tail ob a coon, de head ob a cat, 
de heart ob a hen, de tail ob a carp, de head ob a in- 


sect, de heart ob annudder hen and de tail of some 
gorillas, hitch dem all togedder, and dat’s what us 
chillun likes best.’ Gorillas don’ hab no tails, does 
dey? Whar is I to get de ingredgents? and what will 
dey make when dey is hitched togedder? 1 ’clar if I 
aint boddered in my min’!”’ 0 can help Dinah 
out of her quandary’ F.S.F. 


8. 


RIDDLE. 


One of twenty-six; 
You do every day; 

A body of water; 
Whit am I, pray? 


Is never coarse, 
And we don’t like to pay; 
Applied to the weather; 
je word now say. 
7. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 


= 





An interesting place for hen-breeders to visit. 
W.T.0. 


8. 
CHARADE. 


My first is an insect 
Biblical fame; 

My first and second 
‘ogether a name 


That is sweeter in childhood 
‘Than any other; 

Yes, sweeter by far than 
Sister or brother. 


My third is the name of one 
‘Famous for wandering. 

She's a goosie who cannot soon 
‘Name her by pondering. 

My whole zon will find is 
A notable lady. 

Ah! ha! have you guessed it, 
My dear littie maidie? 








9. 
ZIGZAGB. 
The zigzags are represented by numbers. 
eee 
pace 
erge 
oeeg 
eeo5e 
*egee 
T8088 
agee 
vege 
o © 010 
eene 
*12 
13° 
eu ee 
* 015 @ 
Lines Across: oe 616 
1, A little cake. 2, To cnt away. 
3, A piece of meat. 4, To laugh, you'll say. 
5, "Tis something sweet. 6, A river find. 


7, Always be this. 
9, Do this to all. 
11, A pretty girl. 


8, One you must mind. 
10, What some are named. 
12, A giant famed. 

13, The friends I like. 14, Look for a tree, 
15, The dearest place. 16, A mark, you'll see. 


Zigzags will name a time of cheer, 
A pleasant season of the year 
To gather friends from far and near. 

“CyRIL DEANE.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, 1,Crane(s)bills. 2, Honey(s)talks. 3, Azure(s)tones. 
4, Broad(s)words. 1a, Crane, 10, Bills. 2a, Honey, 
2, Talks. 3a, Azure, 3b, Tones. 4a, Broad, 46, Words. 


2 AP—-PA—-LL 
BE—AP—ED 
© O-RP-—BE 
8 T—-1L—L 8 
MI-NE—R SBS 
PI-@s—-TY 

3. F—ix, Machine—a chin. Parody—a rod. Dap- 

ple—apple. Sewer—ewer. Crime—rime. Crawfish— 
raw fish. 

4, Husking frolics. 

5. Trammel, axle, axis, spline, screw, shears, bolt, 

shaft, wheel, winch, windlass, gauge, sling, spring, 
crane, gin, pinion, inclined plane, c ps, nut. 
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Centrals: 
Paring Apples. 
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SODA FOR BURNS. 

‘We must again call attention to the fact that all 
kinds of burns, including scalds and sunburns, are 
almost immediately relieved by the application of a 
solution of soda to the burnt surface. 

It mnst be remembered that dry soda will not do 
unless it is surrounded with a cloth moist enough to 
dissolve it. This method of sprinkling it on and 
covering it with a wet cloth is often the very best. 
Batit is sufficient to wash the wound repeatedly with 
a strong solution. 

It would be well to keep a bottle of it always on 
hand, made so strong that more or less settles on the 
bottom. This is what is called a saturated solution; 
and really such a solution as this is formed when the 
dry soda is sprinkled on and covered with a mois- 
tened cloth, 

Dr. Waters thinks the pain of a burn is cansed by 
the hardening of the albumen of the flesh which 
presses on the nerves, and that the soda dissolves the 
albumen and thus relieves the pressure. Others 
think that the burn generates an acrid acid, which 
the soda neutralizes. 

Se ese 
LEARN ABOUT THE PULSE. 

Every intelligent person should know how to ascer- 
tain the state of the pulse in health; then, by com- 
paring it with what it is when he is ailing, he may 
have some idea of the urgency of his case. 


Parents should know the health pulse of each child 
—as now and then a person is born with a peculiarly 
slow or fast pulse, and the very case in hand ma‘ 
of that peculiarity. An infant's pulse is 140; a chia 
of 7, about 80; and from 20 to 60 years, is 70’ beats a 
minute, declining to GO nt four-score. A healthful 
grown person's pulse beats 70 times a minute; there 
may be good health down to 60; but if the pulse al- 
ways exceeds seventy, there isa disense; the machine 
is working itself out, there is a fever of ‘inflammation 
somewhere, and the body is feeding on itself; as in 
consumption, when the Pilso is quick, that is over 70, 
gradually increasing, with decreased chancesof cure, 
until it roaches 110 to 120, when denth comes before 
many days. When the pulse is over 70 for months, 
and there is a slight cough, the lungs are affected. 
There are, however, peculiar constitutions in which 
the pulse may be over 70 in health. 


spe ee 
CURIOUS HISTORY OF A LOCKET. 
A writer in Chambers’s Journal says: 


A friend of mine travelling in Australia was walk- 
ing in Melbourne one day, when a friend with her 
inquired whether she had a locket on when she came 
out, Mrs, Dunn replied that she had, and putting 
her hand to her throat, missed it. She retraced her 
steps, and searched carefully, but no trace could she 
find. She nlso advertised the loss and offered a hand- 
some reward; but it was no use, and she returned to 
England soon after. 

She happened to have occasion to go to Southamp- 
ton, and while walking out, saw in a shop-window A 
locket, the fac-simile of the one she lost. She en- 
tered the shop, and asked to look at it closer, and in- 

wired if it opened. The woman said it did not. 

ut Mrs. Dunn pressed a spring, and there was the 
face of a son she had lost, and in whose memory she 
had the locket made. Upon her claiming it, the wo- 
man said that a soldier’s wife, jnst come from Aus- 
tralia, liad sold it to her, saying she had picked it up 
in Melbourne streets. 


—— ae 


VICTOR HUGO AND THE LITTLE YAN- 
KEE GIRL. 

A little Connecticut girl wrote a letter in French 
to Victor Hugo, asking him for his autograph, etc.; 
and the letter was answered by the great poet’s pri- 
vate secretary. The translations are thus given in a 


New York paper: 
“Litchfield, July 7, 1879. 
“Mr. V oR HuGo,—Pardon the liberty which I 
take in writing you this letter. Iam a little Ameri- 
can girl, of Litchfield, Conn. Iam learning French, 
and I can already speak a little. I have read ‘Les 
Miserables, ‘The Art of Being a Grandfather,’ and 
93.’ [admire them much. I have heard so much of 
you, and I should so like to have your autograph, 
written with your own hand. I hope you will be 
ood enough to send it tome. Tf you come to Amer- 
ica, come to see us at Litchfield. Everybody will 
be glad to see you. Yon must come to our house, 
for it is very large. My father is a doctor, and he 
speaks French—like an American! My French teach- 
er, Mr. Laloux, will not correct this letter. He says 
it is well enough written for me. I shall be so happy 
when I have your autograph, and the little girls in 
my class will be so jealous! I thank you many times 
in advance, and I wish you all sorts of good wishes. 
Au revoir, and do not forget my address. 
“Litchfield, Conn. “AppIE D. 
“Send me your portrait, too, if you plense!”” 


“Paris, August 7, 1879. 
“Mass,—I am not Vietor Hugo, and Lau very sorry 

for it, Lassure you. Tut he has instracted me to at 

swer the letters which he receives from little girls, | 
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for he receives so many that if he tried to answer 
them all, le would have no thue tosleep. [send you 
the portrait you ask for, with the signature of our 
master, though Lr mi notaltogether pleased with 
your letter. Ishould scold you if [had not a great 
Weakness for little girls. What! You hope to 1 uke 
all your classmates very jealous! That sentime 

does not come from a very good he I must think 
the ugly words slipped out unintentionally, for there 
are very pretty things in the rest o: ter, and 1 

























siy you are the most charming child in the 
world. At all events, it depends only on you to 
come so. Victor Hugo takes a walk of some hours 
every afternoon, but I think it would take a longer 





lly as he would have 





time to reach Litchfield, especis 
to cross the water. Yet the idea‘is a good one, for 1 
think you Iso to come. Only we must 
wait till they build a bridge over the Atlantic. Allow 
me to kiss you, for [suppose you are still in short 
dresses, and to call myself your friend, 

. LescHine.” 





ke 





a 
CAUGHT BY A CLAM. 

Some of the giant clams of the Indian Ocean are 
four feet in diam: ean readily see how 
this incident, from an English journal, might have 
happened. 

On one oceasion, a sailor belonging to H. S. Magpie 
jumped overb upon a reef of coral, having about 
three feet of water over it. He put his foot ina 
large open conch shell, li A monster oyster, which 
closed upon the poor fellow’s foot, and although sev- 
eral men who went to his assistance tried their best, 
they could not get the monster shell open again, or 
remove it from the reef. 

As the tide began to rise, there was no time to be 
lost, so at Inst they agreed to get some large crowbars 
from the ship, and by degrees the shell was broken | 
into pieces, and the poor man’s foot released, which, 
however, so terribly injured that it had to be am- | 
putated by the surgeon of the ship when he wastaken | 
on board. 
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+ 
HELP TO CLIMB. 

Rev. Mr. Pentecost uses this little g: 
represent the need and blessing of hea 








en lesson to 
ly help: 








A few years ago, before going on our summer vaca- 
tion, my wife planted a little Madeira vine against 
the wall of the house. On our return after two 
three months, she said she afraid the little vine 
1 died, as she led to find it. I went out, and 
ping down, discovered the vine. It had grown 
rapidly, but instead of rising upwards it was ranning 
along the ground, fastening its tendrils around a 
weed here, a flower there, and a bit of rock yonder, 
until it had become completely bound down to earth. 
I began carefully to unloose the tendrils, and raising 
it up, fastened if to the side of the house, and soon it 
began to climb heavenward. 

Now this little vine fitly represents th 
down to earth by so many ties, and it is 
separating it from the attractions of es 
it upward to holiness and heaven. 
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soul, bound 
Vs Spirit, 
th, that raises 














a 
WIGGLED OUT. 
There are a good many amusing examples to prove 
the old comparison, “slippery as an eel.” The Wil- 
mington (Del.) Tribune begins a fish story,— 


“The other night a musician, a plumber, and a 
barber went bobbing for eels. Luck favored them, 
and they returned with a goodly number, which they | 
placed for safe keeping in a bag, put the bag into a 
washtub, and set the whole arrangement out in the 
yard attached to the music-dealer’shouse. The three 
weary fishermen then retired and slept the sweet, re- 
freshing slumbers of the truly good, But during | the 
night those provoking and depraved eels ate holes 
throngh that , crawled out into the washtub, 
squirmed out of the washtub and down the alley into 
the gutter, and slipped down the latter on their way | 
back to the creek rejoicing. In the morning half of 
the eels had disappeared, never to return, and the re- 
mains of the bag looked more like a piece of shad net 
than anything else.” 

——+ 


DROWNED IN BARLEY. 


What risks thoughtless boys will take, and how 
one of this class lost his life by his rashness, are told 
by the Toronto Mail: 


While a vessel was loading with barley at the wharf 
at Bowmanville, Ont., recently, some boys went up 
to the third story of the elevator and amused then- 
selves by jumping into a bin, from which the grain 
was running by means of a spout down to the ground 
floor. One boy, about eleven years of age, jumped 
into the hollow formed over the hole of the spout, | 
and being unable to climb out, was sinothered. 
tempts were made to rescue him, but this was found 
to be impossible, and several hundred bushels had to 
be run out on the floor before he could be reached, 
taking about two hours anda half. The bin is twen- 
ty-five feet deep, and the boy was about ten feet 
under the grait and standing. upright when found. 
Life was quite extinct. 














= 
NEGLECTED HIS OPPORTUNITIES. 


“Do you know anybody that’s buried up in that 
cemetery?” said an elderly lady passenger to a rail- 
road conductor, pointing to a resting-plice for the 
dead that the cars were whizzing past. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t.” | 

“How long have you been conductoring on this | 
road?” 

“About four years, ma’am.”” 

«Well, if I'd been four years on this road, 'd found 
out suthin’ or other, I sh'd hate to be so ignorant,” 
and an expression of extreme disgust stole over her 
face us she put down her parasol with a thud.—New , 
Haven Register. | 





es 
A SOLDIER'S PLEA FOR PEACE. 


Gen. Sherman gave in an address to some children, 
at Fremont, Ohio, his opinion of war: 


“You me think, children, when you read about us 
war men, that we like battles and ‘fighting. It isn’t 
30. Most of us hate ‘t. So far as I am concerned I 
have been engaged in wars and with business connect- | 
ed with wars for forty odd yenrs,and I hate it with a 
dee and growing hatred. 

‘0, children; let me warn you to prize and strive 
tor, above all other things, the inexpressible blessing 
of peace, We soldiers love peace above everything 
else; we love it so well that we are willing to die for 
it. 








oo ye 
BADLY CAUGHT. 
We should all take better care to use courteous 
words if we realized that half we say of other people 
is said “at a venture.” 


Senator Giles, of Virginia, and Judge Duval, of | 
Maryland, boarded in Washington during Washing- 
ton’s administration at the house of a Mrs. Gibbon, 
whose daughters were talkative and were not young. 
Years after they met at the capital, and whilé chat- 
ting over old times the Senator asked the Judge, then 
Comptroller of the Treasury, if he knew what had 
become of “that cackling old maid, Jenny Gibbon?” 

“She is Mrs. Duval, sir,” was the reply. 


—_—_+—_—_ 


Two Trishnen travelling on the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad track came to mile-post, when one of them 
said, “Tread alsy, Pat. Here lies a man 108 years 
old, His name was Miles from Baltimore,” 
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Sudden changes of the weather often cause Pul- | 
monary, Bronchial and Asthmatic troubles. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches”’ will allay irritation, which induces 
conghing, oftentimes giving immediate relief, (Com. 

Ever since 1780 
Walter Baker & Co.'s Chocolate und Coeva preparations | 
have been the standard of parity and excelieuce, and nay | 
be had from all grocers, Communicated. 
: iy 

That low, nervous fever, waut of sleep and weak- 

hess, calls for Hop Bitters, (Communicated. | 
+ 

The Specimens advertised by “Geologist” in this 

namber are truly wonderful, and should be seen by all. 
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WITHOUT PROTEST. 
By Mrs. E. M. Ames, 


I ae eae ee 
angrily. 
“Upon my word, Brandon,” laughed John, “I 


DLO ELEC OBEPRMON, | Loecency demanded that he should go to the res- 


cue of the poor old horse. 
Fifteen minutes afterward the students en- 


“T educated your father, and started him in| 40 think I should prefer the concert, but don’t | tered the class-room, and Cary and Lee came in 
business,"’ said old Mr. Drexel to his grandson, 


John Drexel; ‘and I promise to do the same by | Ment, you know.” p 
This ended the conversation, but Brandon 


you if you're worthy of it; but if yon are inclined 
to spend money, and spree it,’’—Grandfather 
Drexel prided himself on his plain English,— 
“I wash my hands of you.” 

John Drexel smiled, but said nothing, and 
the old man continued,— 

“Tl see that you have enough for your ne- 
cessities, not luxuries, mind you, and if I ever 
hear of your smoking or drinking or carous- 
ing, as a great many of the college scamps do, 
I'll stop short, and never do anything more 
for you as long as I live.” 

“I don’t intend to go to college to drink or 
earouse,” said John; “‘but to improve my 
four years in the best possible way.” 

“But you'll find temptation all along the 
road, John,”’ interpolated the old gentleman. 

“And I shall do my best to resist if,” re- 
plied John. 

“But you are naturally very gay, John,” 
continued grandpa, “‘and it won’t be easy to 
say no all the time; but if you haven't stam- 
ina enough to do it, all I can say is, you are 
not the kind of a young man I care to spend 
my money upon,”” 

“T'll do my best, grandfather,” said John, 
“and no one can do more than that."’ 

Mr. Drexel was right in his estimate of the 
young man’s character. 

John Drexel was overflowing with mirth and 
gayety. He had rare ability, was witty and 
brilliant in conversation. That for such a 
young man there would be much more temp- 
tation than for one less endowed by nature, 
grandfather well knew, and in his kind old 
heart, stern and unyielding thongh he was 
in principle, he pitied him for what he fore- 
saw he would have to undergo. 

So it came to pass that John Drexel en- 
tered college, and for two years, by dint of 
great tact in disposing of unpleasant ques- 
tions, and an unexcelled scholarship, man- 
aged to stand well with professors and stu- 
dents alike. In all athletic exercises, as in all 
intellectual pursuits, he won the admiration of 
his colleagues, but had fortunately, and alinost 
miraculously, escaped arousing their envy, 

In this way things went on until the junior 
year, Grandfather Drexel having long ago 
ceased to feel any anxiety about his young rela- 
tive. To say no and act no in this class seemed 
well-nigh impossible. 

From the moment of his promotion, every- 
thing seemed changed. Hardly « night passed 
that there was not some mischievous and care- 
less scheme on foot, and John's room-mate, Ned 
Brandon, unfortunately happened to be the leader 
in these escapades; and this made it doubly hard 





for him to keep from what seemed a passive par- | 


ticipation in them. 

To offend his companion by what the boys 
called “‘peaching,” or ‘blowing,’ not only 
seemed an undesirable thing to do, but an almost 
impolitic one. 

“Say, Drexel, we boys have decided to accept 
no excuse for this evening. The fact is, you have 
got to join us,” said Ned Brandon, one morning 
after class-hours. 

“What's planned for to-night?” inquired John, 
pleasantly. 

“To-morrow is Thanksgiving, and the Presi- 
dent receives a delegation of ministers,’ replied 
Brandon; ‘and we’ve made up our minds to have 
some sport. The cook has packed her closet full 
of mince and pumpkin pies, and salads, boned 
turkey, cake and good things, and we are going 
through that closet, Drexel.” 

This was the time for John Drexel’s protest. 
This was his opportunity. He would have robbed 
a bank as soon as he would have taken a crumb 
from the President's private premises, 

Why did he not say so? John Drexel was not 
8 coward, but his sim was to live as peaceably as 
possible, and to keep from making enemies 
seemed to him the easiest way to accomplish it. 

“I have permission to go to the concert to- 
night, Brandon, and I shall be very late, you 
know,” was Drexel's temporizing answer, 








get huffy about it; an engagement’s an engage- | as if nothing had happened, appearing quite as 












slammed out of the door, 
much more annoyed than 
he would have been had 
his room-mate spoken the 
honest truth, 

That noon Drexel was 
late to his dinner. As he 
hurrying down the 
g flight of stone steps 





was 








college 
a very curious 
t met his astonished 
eyes, 

Will Cary, one of the 
most lovable boys in col- 
lege, and a young man for whom John had en- 
tertained the highest respect, was pulling an old 
white horse, belonging to the Professor of Greek, 
up the steep steps. 

The animal was loth to go in this unaccustomed 
direction, and Carl Bishop, another junior, alsoa 
friend of Drexel’s, was pushing the beast with 
all his might from behind, at the imminent risk 
of having his brains kicked ont. 

“Lend a hand here, Drexel, or we are lost,” 
said Cary, as the horse slipped backwards several 
steps. 

This appeal brought John to the assistance of 
his classmates, and in another minute “Old 
Whitey” stood unhurt in the upper corridor. 

“This is my first lark,” said Cary, out of 
breath. ‘‘We arranged this just to have a little 
fun with the Professor. It'll be larks to see how 
he'll act when he comes into class and finds Old 
Whitey there.” And the animal was turned 
loose in the recitation-room, the door closed 
again, and the three young men dispersed in-op- 
posite directions, 

Wher Drexel’s langh |waa) lover, (he anw that 
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surprised as the rest at the presence of a stranger 
in their midst, When the dignified Professor 


students had subsided to 
their usual deportment, and 


life in the centre le. 
sight of his master he 
neighed a recognition, and 
advanced to the platform, 

“Tt appears, young gentle- 
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men,” said the Professor, walking to the front of 
the ptform, and stroking Old Whitey’s nose ten- 
derly, “that three of your number have thought 
best, for some inexplicable reason, to conduct 
my horse to the claxs-room."” 

Here there was a marked sensation, If the 
teacher knew how many were engaged in this 
piece of mischief, of course he knew their names. 

John Drexel tried to appear unconcerned and 
innocent, but he was by far the most guilty-look- 
ing one of the number. 

“Had these students,” continued the Professor, 
“belonged among those whose habit it is to per- 
form unpleasant and idiotic tricks, I should not 
have been in the least surprised; but that Iam 
both surprised and shocked in the present case, 
is, most unfortunately for our future relations, 
young gentlemen, too true. I call upon these 
three students to take the horse back to the sta- 
ble, and return as speedily as possible, in order 
that we may proceed with our lesson.”" 

At this critical moment Cary arose and said, 
with grent deference,— 

“Twill take the-horse back. President, for I as- 
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“Stop where you are!’ interrupted the Presi- 
dent. ‘he man who wil. steal, will lie, I sup- 
pose; but tell your falsehoods to other ears, Johu 


Drexel! So there are five of you?” as the cul- 
prits were grouped together. ‘‘Five thieves in 
— College!” 


With these scathing words, the old gentleman 
ordered the provisions returned to the pantry. 

When it was all taken back, the students were 
sent to their rooms, poor John Drexel among the 
rest. 

‘Thanksgiving passed. 

The next day, the five offenders were suspend- 
ed from college for a term of six months. 

The proceedings were summary, on account of 
many previous misdeeds, and strange to say, not 
even the long months of good behavior on the 
part of John Drexel produced the slightest miti- 
gation of his sentence. He had been caught in a 
bad scrape in the morning, and a worse situation 
in the evening. An example must be made, and 
all excuses, verbal or written, were entirely ig- 
nored. 

The climax was put to this accumulation of 
miseries when old Mr. Drexel also refused to 
listen to his grandson's version of the miserable 
stories, 

John had been expelled from college, and that 
wns enough forhim. No decent institution would 
turn a student out unless he deserved it. He 
could now go to work and earn his own living. 
He, his grandfather, ‘“‘washed his hands” of him. 
He, John, knew what to depend upon when he 
started in his collegiate career. He, Grandfather 
Drexel, always kept hix word, and would do so 
now, 

It is no discredit to John Drexel to say that he 
shed tears when he left his grandfather’s house. 
It was the bitterest blow of his life, but he stood 
up bravely after the first gush of grief was over, 
and went to work like a man. 

He found employment as a reporter on the 
daily press, and was so busy for a few weeks that 
he had little time for unpleasant memories. 

A month passed in this way, when one day he 
received a telegram asking his immediate attend- 
Race at —— College. 

His heart leaped with hope as he trod again the 
old familiar corridors, and he reasoned that, what- 
ever might be the trouble, one thing was sure, 
they couldn’t expel him again. 

He was ushered into the President’s study, and 
here, to his great surprise, were assembled not 
only several members of the Faculty, but his 
grnndfather sat beside the President. 

They had at last discovered that Jolin had had 
nothing whatever to do with the inception and 
planning of either offence; and they told him so, 
praising without stint his unequalled scholarship 
and his excellent and almost unexceptionable 
moral conduct. 

John listened to it all with deep emotion. 

He then said, respectfully,— 

“Mr, President, Faculty, and grandfather,”” 

The old man turned his head to hide a smile at 
this singular commencement, and the smile 
passed around like sunlight. 

“Iwas not wholly blameless, even in the mat- 
ter in which I did not participate. I tried to 
avoid entanglement in the college scrapes, and 
to do so without making enemies. Therefore, I 
did not protest, nor in any way condemn the 
offence I saw. In this manner, the influence of 
what common-sense and right feeling I may pos- 
sess went for nanght. So I was guilty, and I have 
come to think my punishment not any too severe 
for my fault.” 

He was reinstated, and when he graduated, it 
was with all the honors the college could give 
him. % 

“T ought to have known a Drexel wouldn’t lie,” 
said grandfather, when they were alone after this 
iuterview. 

“And I wish you could say that you knew that 
your grandson would never have been made a 
witness to a wrong WITHOUT PROTEST.” 


——\_+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE BROKEN GRAFT. 


The late Dr. Spencer said that when he wasa 
lad, his father gave him a little tree that had just 
been grafted. One day, in his father’s absence, 
he let the colt into the garden, and the young an- 
imal broke off the graft. It was mended, how- 
ever, on the following day, and continued to 
grow finely. 

Years passed, and young Spencer became a 
man, and a minister, Some time after he became 
a pastor, he made a visit to the old homestead 
where he spent his boyhvod. His little sapling 
had become a large tree, and was loaded with 
apples. 

During the night after his arrival at the home- 
stead, there was a violent thunder shower, and 
the wind blew fearfully. He rose early in the 
morning, and on going ont, found his tree lying 
prostrate upon the ground, ‘The wind had twist- 
ed it off just where the colt broke it when it wasa 
sapling. Probably the storm would not have 
broken it at all, if it had not been broken when it 
was small. 

The incident furnishes a good illustration of 
the fact that often those whose characters are 
broken in manhood were weakened in early life: 
that the fallen man who was religiously trained, 
»ad has become corrupt, broke off his connection 
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with virtuous ways by the same sin that ¢ ener- 
vated his boyhood. 
‘The tree wis broken by accident; but we break 
our moral life by our own misdeeds. 
—— 
For the Companion. 
A CHARADE. 


Knowest thou the picture fair uf hue, 
Ivelf its light and fountain wo, 
Forever changing to the view, 
ue ever fautiess, freeh and new ? 

bs painted ‘on the smallest screen, 
w ithin the smallest frame is seen; 
Yet through this picture, small alone 
Ix all of earthly grandeur known, 


Gant thou this crystal name to me? 
jo jewel can its 
yout Ares it Hashes b ht, 
Brine tn the aniverse of light; 
‘The morning's rose and eveniug’s blue 
Arein ite magic circle too, 
Though star within it gleam, 
Yet Werelog {ts own soft beam. 
From Schiiler, by Lydia M. Millard. 











For the Companion. 
ELSIE. 
By Georgiana M. Oraik. 

Certainly there is no teacher like experience, 
thongh the lessons that she teaches us are often 
very bitter ones. 

“You will never learn caution, my boy, till you 
do yourself or somebody else a mischief,” Mr. 
Foster bad said to his son Norman a hundred 
times. 

Norman was always doing some wild or reck- 
less thiug,—climbing the highest trees in the gar- 
den at the risk of breaking his neck; wading in 
the river beyond his depth; riding bare-backed on 
his father’s horse; playing with the fierce old 
wateh-dog that snarled and showed his teeth at 
every one who tried to caress him. 

Norman had no brothers, but he had a little 
sister called Elsie, three years younger than him- 
self, of whom he was very fond. There was 
nothing that he liked better than to have Elsie, as 
he called it, ‘‘all to himself,” and though he was so 
wild and wilful when he played alone, or with 
other boys, yet it was pretty to see how gentle 





and kind he could be when Elsie was his play- 
mate, and how he would give up his own wishes 
to do the things she asked him, and would never 
speak a rough or impatient word to her. 

“Norman is always good when he is with El- 
sie,’ his mother often used gladly to say; and 
she only spoke the truth; and yet it was Elsie 
whom Norman hurt on that sad day of which I 
am going to tell you, when in his buld play he 
did a thing that he never afterwards forgot, or 
forgaye himself for as long as he lived, 

The two children had been sitting one morning 
with their mother in the dining-room, talking, 
and looking at picture-books very happily, till, 
after a good while had passed, one of the servants 
came to the door, and told her mistress that 
somebody wanted her. 

“Then I must send you up stairs, my little El- 
sie,’’ Mrs. Foster said. 





But at that Norman exclaimed, ‘‘Oh no, let us 
stop here. Ill take care of Elsie.” 

Aud he had taken good care of Elsie so often 
that his mother almost at once replied, ‘Very 
well. 
say I shall be back very soon.’’ And rising up, 
she went away without the least anxiety, and 
left the two children alone. 

They were nearly always happy when they 
were together, so they began to play, and for a 
little while everything went perfectly well. 

They played at being horses first, and Norman 
let Elsie whip him to her heart's content; then 
they played at being bears, and that game went 
quite harmoniously, too; and then Norman said 
he would be a soldier, and as Elsie was always 
very much delighted when Norman made himself 
‘8 soldier, she sat on the ground and laughed and 
clapped her hands with pleasure, as he marched 
up and down the room, with the poker held like 
a gun against his shoulder. _ 

“Only it doesn’t make a good gun, it’s not 
long enough; I'll get father’s real gun,” he said, 
presently. ‘I know where it is. Just you stay 
here a minute till I fetch it,” 

And he ran out of the room, and returned al- 
most immediately with a long revolver, which he 
trailed after him on the ground. 

“O Norman, it will shoot me,” 
rather terrified at the sight. 

But Norman explained to her, with such an 
appearance of knowing all about what he was 
saying, that guns never went off by themselves, 
aud that, indeed, it needed very strong hands to 
wake them go off at all, that Elsie, who always 
believed whatever Norman told her, and who, be- 
sides, was not natarally a timid child, soon for- 
got her fear, and laughed and clapped her hands 
louder than ever as he began to strut up and 
down the room again, levelling his revolver and 
pretending to fire at one enemy after another. 

“Shoot! Bang!” cried Norman at the top of his 
voice. ‘Shoot! Bang! There’s another down. 
Now I'm coming to you. Shoot!’” 

But there his voice all at once ceased, for as he 
shouted that last word, pointing the muzzle of his 
gun at Elsie, suddenly a terrible explosion shook 
the room, and, as the shock threw him to the 
ground, such a cry of terror and pain rang in his 
ears as he never before had heard, and as he 
never afterwards all his life forgot. 

In a moment he was on his feet again, with his 
face as white ns death. Of course, he knew 


cried Elsie, 





quite well what he had done. 


Amuse her, and be kind to her, and I dare h 


“Elsie!” he tried | to gasp; but there came no 
answer. Hnddled together on the floor, in 2 lit- 
tle heap, quite still, and with the red blood that 
oozed out upon the carpet already beginning to 
stain her pretty golden hair, little Elsie lay. 

There was no need for Norman to go for help, 
for everybody had heard the report of the gun, 
and in a few seconds all the household had rashed 
into the room, nd then there was a great hubbub 
of voices, and cries, and lamentations, but the 
only words that Norman heard were the piteous 
“My child, my child!’ that broke in a wild 
shriek from his mother’s lips. 

Was Elsie dead? 

They lifted her up softly from the ground. The 
bine eyes were shut, and the little face was 
white except for the stains of blood upon its but 
Norman heard her give one moan, and that 
sound of pain was the first thing that seemed to 
bring his own life back to him. 

He had never uttered a word as they came hur- 
rying into the room. Some of the servants began 
to question him; one took him by the arm and 
shook him roughly; but he neither moved nor 
answered, 

He only stood by his mother’s side (his mother, 
who in her anguish never spoke to him), clinging 
to her gown, and grasping it tight in both his 
hands. 

“Oh I wish I was dead! I wonder if I shall be 
able to die!’’ 

The poor young heart in its misery was pas- 
sionately crying to itself. 

It was almost half an hour before a doctor 
could be got, and when he came they carried 
Elsie out of Norman’s sight. 

An hour later the little blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
child lay quiet on her bed, asleep, with her 
mother’s hand in hers. 

And her mother, sitting at the bedside, was 
looking at her with a look as if her heart would 
break. ‘“O my Elsie, whose little feet will 
never make music on the floor again,’’ she was 
murmuring over her through her bitter tears. 

For Elsie was not dead, and did not die,—but 
she was Inmed for life. The shot had gone into 
her right leg a little below the thigh, shattering it 
to pieces, and the surgeon had had to cut it off. 

“Tt might have killed her; let us think how 
much more unhappy we might have been,” Mr. 
Foster said, as he held his wife in his arms, and 
tried to comfort her. ‘“‘If she lives, we can bear 
all the rest. Thank God! Thank God!”” 

The father and mother were alone together in 
Elsie’s room; they had neither of them yet 
xpoken to or even seen Norman. 

“Where is he?’ Mr. Foster asked, after a long 
while, and the poor mother almost shuddered as 
she auswered,— 

“I don't know. 
she hurriedly said. 

“Can you tell me where Norman is?” he went 
out presently, and asked one of the servants. 

“J think he ia in the garden, sir,”” the woman 
anawered; and then Mr. Foster went into the 

len and called him. He knew that it was his 
&: see the lad and talk to him, “Norman,” 

Hed loudly, but it wns only after he had re- 
peated his name twice that the unhappy boy 
came. 

He came, not daring to look into his father’s 
face, and the father in silence put his hand upon 
his shoulder, and led him back into the house. 

He took him into his study and closed the door. 
“J must punish him, but how can I punish him?’ 
he was thinking to himself. “I must spenk to 
him, but what can I say?”’ It seemed so useless, 
almost like mockery, to use words of ordinary re- 
buke to him,—to treat him as if the feeling 
towards him in his heart was one of common 
anger. 

For a few moments he stood silent, with his 
hand stillon Norman’s shoulder; then he tried 
to begin to speak, but 1 kuct came into his 
throat, and the words would not come. There 
only came instead of them the sound of a great 
rising sob. 

The boy looked suddenly up in a great terror 
and anguish; he had never in his life before seen 
his father weep. 

He looked up almost wildly into the white and 
quivering face, his own all quivering too; and 
then something all at once swept away from each 
of them all anger and all fear, and in their com- 
mon anguish they clasped each other in their 
arms, and on his father’s breast the lad wept his 
heart away. 

We learn by experience indeed; but how much 
the happiest are they who gather wisdom without 
her sharp and bitter teaching! 

From the day on which he shot his little sister, 
Norman Foster was never an entirely light-hearted 
boy again. How could he be wholly happy any 
more when his reckless play had taken the light 
and gladness out of that other little joyous life? 

‘The look of Elsie’s shrunken face in her little 
bed seemed half to break his heart when he saw 
it first; the sight of the two little crutches that 
she was to use,—well, that took them all down, IT 
think, All of them, at least, except Elsie her- 
self. 

She looked at them with big round eyes, and 
laughed, and said it would be so funny to walk 
about on those two sticks. ‘You walk with them 
now, Norman, and let me see,” she called engerly, 
from her bed, where she was sitting propped up 
with pillows, But Norman did not do what elie 


I know nothing about him,” 
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asked hi He could not, but ran out of the 
room with a great sob. 

She had become, even by that time, the dear- 
est thing in all the world to him, and she re- 
mained denrer to him than all other people as 
long as he continued to live. ‘This great sweet- 
ness and blessing came out of the injury that he 
had done her, that, to make up to her for what 
he had robbed her of, he gave her the devotion of 
his whole life. 

He had been rough and wilful and reckless 
until now, but the thing that he had done to her 
changed him, through the suffering and remorse 
it bronght with it, into another creature. He be- 
came x perfect knight to this fragile little sister— 
patient and gentle, wise and tender. 

She never grew strong; the shock she had 
borne had been too great for her ever to rally 
wholly from it, and in her weakness he used to 
care for her and wait upon her with a love that 
never tired. 

He had almost taken her life away, and so he 
gave his own life up to her, and they grew tolove 
each other with a love that was passionate in its 
greatness. 

When many years had passed, and they were 
left alone, they neither of them married, but lived 
together till they grew almost old. She was a 
little delicate thing, and he was tall and strong. 
He used, even when she was quite a woman, to 
carry her about in his arms. 

They came to have the same thoughts about 
most things. They were very happy, though he 
perhaps was a little graver than other people. 
But she was as bright always as a bird. 

“What have I ever to be sud abont?”’ she some- 
times said to him. ‘I might have had all kinds 
of trouble if I had been like other women; but 
now Ihave none. You never let me benr any- 
thing; you never let me want anything; I haye 
only to live and enjoy and be content.”” 

And so she did live,—all her innocent, quiet 
life,—hardly ever seeming to miss the things that 
she had lost, like a caged bird that does not know 
the world, and has no longing to spread its wings. 

“She was the centre of all the world to me,” 
Norman Foster said once when death came at 
last and parted them,—for it was she who went 
first. “She was everything to me,—mother and 
sister and wife and friend in one.” 

He was not thinking of the bitterness that had 
mingled with his love for her once when he spoke 
so; he had ceased perhaps then to dwell on the 
harm he had once done her, and had come only 
to remember that they had walked all through 
their lives together, like children, hand in hand. 
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For the Companion. 
ADVENTURES IN BRAZIL. 

During our second year on the Upper Madeira, the 
crop of uricuri (palm) nuts was alinost a failure from 
blight. This circumstance gave us very serious in- 
convenience; for we were dependent on these nuts 
for smoking the juice of the syringa, and thus trans- 
forming it, by coagulation, into the caoutchouc, or 
india-rubber of commerce; no substitute having as 
yet been found to take the place of these nuts, though 
the nuts of the Brazil-nut tree (castanea nuts) are 
sometimes used. 

Owing to the scarcity, we were obliged to make 
journeys of ten, twenty and even fifty miles up and 
down the Madeira, to keep our syringuiros supplied. 

Later we were even compelled to penetrate the 

forests of the great “back country,” where neither 
the whites nor the civilized Indians had ever dared 
venture, from the implacable enmity of the Araras 
who here have their haunts. 
+ With this cannibal tribe we had already had sev- 
eral rencontres, and had learned to dread their 
stealthy ferocity which had cost us the life of one of 
our most tried men at the very outset @f our resi- 
dence here. 

A few miles above our fazenda (plantation), a con- 
siderable tributary joins the Madeira from the east— 
as large perhaps as the Merrimac or the Mohawk. 

This streaus, called by the Indians the Darcarncu, 
we ascended in a cuberta, or shallop, of several tons 
burden. 

Some thirty miles up, we had discovered a tract 
where the blight had been less severe; groves of uri- 
curis were here found fairly well-luden with the nuts. 

But the region was known to be infested by the 
Araras. 

A trip here was always hazardous and attended 
with risk of a surprise, even when arms were kept 
constantly in hand. 

Our party usually consisted of four of our own 
people, with six of the Moxos laborers for rowing the 
cuberta and gathering up the nuts in hand-baskets. 

On one of these trips we captured an Arara, from a 
most singular circumstance. 

It was the twenty-third day of March, which in 
this hemisphere is the first month of autumn. We 
had come up the river the afternoon before, and slept 
that night on board our shallop. 

Landing early, Mr. Brady and myself were looking 
about for uricuri trees,—the nuts of which had already 
began to fall,—and had gone near half a mile, when 
we caine to a spot where the grass and weeds for 
twenty or thirty yards around were beaten fiat, ns if 
from a protracted struggle. 

“Hello, here's been a tight!” Brady exclaimed. 

Glancing about, wo espied, at one side and half- 
hidden among some vines, a dark motionless mass of 
what looked to be fur. 

We cautiously approached it. Even at second 
glance, it was not easy to discern what was lying 
there. My friend cocked his carbine, and was about 
sending a shot into it at a venture, when a sort of 
suppressed groan startled us both. 

“Halt!” Brady exclaimed.. “Theré's an Indian’s 
foot!" 

Itwas lan )tidian Tying in the) grasp of atamandua, 





wrench open its paws enough to let the Indian well) 


out. 

Hearing the shot, McGowan and my brother Gor- 
don, with the Moxos, came running throngh the 
woods. Immediately on seelng the Indian, the 
Moxos exclaimed that he was an Arara, and with 
the abhorrence bred of long injury, would have des- 
patched him at once. 

“Aboma'™ (viper), they exclaimed; and we had no 
little difficulty to keep them from shooting the poor 
wretch as he lay helpless on the ground. 

So great is the fear and hatred of the Christian- 

ians for this cannibal tribe. 
i’” (grass-snake), they kept repeating. “He 
only waits a chance to sting!” 

Meantime the object of these invectives lay weak 
and mute, his eyes rolling slowly, but uttering no 
sound. His only garment was a waist-cloth, made to 
reach half down to the knee, and woven of colored 
fibre. But the famandua had made sad work with 
It. Round his neck was a string of peccary-teeth, 
and about his waist, a strong, broad thong to which 
was attached a tiny pot of poison for tipping the 
points of his arrows, 

I judged that he could scarcely have been more 
than twenty years old; evidently a young bravo. 

McGowan took a brandy-fiask, belonging to Mr. 
Brady, and raising the savage's head, poured a few 
swallows into his mouth, and repeated the dose sev- 
eral times, at intervals of ten or fifteen minutes. 
This had the effect of reviving him, as was plain 
from the quickening of his eye. 

But he would not stir of himself, and lay with his 
eyes bent on onr faces. 

My brother Gordon, after observing him awhile, 
said that he was waiting for a chance to “bolt.” 
And as we deemed it best to keep him a prisoner, 
the Moxos were told to bind him to a tree,—which 
they did with no great gentleness and many an omi- 
nons gesture. 

The Arara, like a trapped wolf, stood silent, with 
baleful eyes watching every movement. Very likely 
he did not deem our rescuing him from the clutch 
of the famandua a blessing to be especially thankful 
for. 

Food was brought from the cuberfa and set beside 
him; and though he did not deign to notice it while 
we atood by, it was afterwards found that he had de- 
vonred it to the last scrap. 

How long he had lain there in the clutches of 
the ant-bear could only be gnessed at; possibly aday 
or two. 

These animals never let go their hold as long as 
there is life left in their victims; and they can en- 
dure hunger for a week or more, it is anid. To 
clasp an assailant and hold him fast till he has 
starved to death, ix a famandua's favorite mode of 
defence. So that the poor fellow had no very hope- 
ful prospect before we caine up. He could never 
have broken loose of himself. 

The day was spent collecting and loading the nnts. 
That night the Arara was taken to the cuberfa and 
tied to a ring in the stern. 

He could walk now, though rather weak. His eye 
was bright and watchful, but he had not uttered a 
sound so far. We slept on board, having anchored 
in mid-stream; for we were in constant dread of an 
attack. 

The following day we returned down the river to 
the sitio. We thonght the Arara might be of use in 





‘We named our captive *Tamandno,” from the odd 
circumstance of his capture. His food was like that 
of the Moxos; farina pudding or porridge, and turtle 
beef; he had a good allowance. After his wounds 
from the tamandua's claws healed, he caine to be in 
fair flesh. 

‘We several times tried to enter into some commu- 
nication with him by means of signs and Indian 
words, in the hope of learning something of the tribe 
and their motives in so persistently attacking us. 
But Tamanduo seemed neither to understand, nor 
to wish todo so. Ever on going near him, he would 
bend on us a watchful, animal-like eye and ce. 

‘We had little doubt that he was in comm jon 
with his tribe. The Araras were often wa: 
about the fazenda by night. 

For a week or two after anchoring him, he made 
no attempt to move the anchor himself,—never in 
our sight, at least. The Moxos changed his place 
every day or two around the clearing; and he was 
given a mosquito-bar, the use of which he seemed at 

once to understand. His nose, ears and under lip 
were pierced for the usual wood and bone ornaments 
of the Araras; but he never put in any of these while 
with us, though provided with a small knife. 

From his never moving the anchor, we supposed 
that he found it too heavy to lift. 

One morning of the third week, he was found to be 
missing. The Moxos set off to search for him in the 
woods; and happening to hear the clanking of the 
chain against the anchor as he toiled on, they recap- 
tured him. 

He had gone near a mile and a half. His nnsym- 
pathetic captors compelled him with their Innces to 
fetch the anchor back. 

To cure him of future attempts of this sort, we had 
asmall anvil attached to the anchor by another link 
of the chain-cable, giving him an additional weight 
of a hundred and fifty pounds. Tamanduo viewed 
the proceedings with unmoved eye. It had no effect 
on his imperturbable stoicism. 

He remained very quiet after this episode for near- 
ly two months, when one night we were waked by n 
shot from the sentinel’s box. On going out, the 
Moxos on duty reported that a party of Araras were 
helping Tamanduo off, anvil, anchor and all. 

It was quite dark, the dense camp darkness of the 
tropics; but the sentinel had heard the chains rattle. 

A party was at once made upto pursue. It wasa 
little past three in the morning. We took four or 
five of the Moxos. 

About half a mile up the creek, the fapayos heard 
the Araras as they plodded on, carrying the anchor 
and the anvil. It was impossible for them to go very 
fast. 

We followed cautiously in their rear until it began 
to get light, hoping to obtain n shot at the rascals. 
There were six or eight of them, and they were tak- 
ing turns carrying the iron impedimenta. With the 
first shots we fired, they dropped the anvil and an- 
chor and fied, leaving their friend to his fate. Ta- 
manduo received us with his usual unmoved face. 
Even our laughter failed to draw from him the slight- 
est sign of discomfiture or anger. He was pre-emi- 
nently a philosopher. 

It was a job to get him back. 

A month or more went by, and we were begin- 
ning to flatter ourselves that Tamanduo liked his life 








with us as well as anywhere—being a stoic, He ate 
i well, and watched our) faces withthe same impenc> 


ee ne ee 
Margery, ina frolic with puss, had upset the churn 
with its load of cream all over the snow- white floor. 

That made plenty of extra work; but the crowning 
disaster was to find, when she went to the pantry for 
the beans she intended to bake, that a bottle of 
brandy that she had kept last summer to bathe her 
ankle, which she had sprained in falling down the 
cellar-stairs, had been upset. 

It stood far out of the way on the top shelf, but, 
unfortunately, the dish of beans was directly under 
it, and the brandy had dripped over them, soaking 
them so thoronghly that it was not possible to use 
them. 

But the worst was yet to come. On finding the 
beans ruined, she simply emptied them into the pail 
which stood at the kitchen door, and washing her 
hands, set to work to knead her big pan of puffy 
bread-dough. 

Now the kitchen-door opened into a woodshed, and 
the ash-pail, with the beans on top, was suppored to 
be safe enough; but, unfortunately, on this special 
afternoon, the outside door was ajar. 

The beans had not been there long before the tur- 
keys came around to be fed, as usual; and one of 
them, of a prying disposition, noticed the open door, 
and probably remembering the good things that came 
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out of the door, quietly hopped on to the step and 
walked in. 

Nothing to be seen but piles of wood for the season, 
now getting severe, and—yes—a pail with something 
in it. 

“Ah! that looks good; I’ll try it,” thought the cu- 
rious turkey (no doubt). 

She did try it, and not being sensitive in either 
taste or smell, she never stopped trying it until she 
had swallowed all the top ones, soaked in brandy, 
and then turned to go. 

The effect was sad. 

Her head whirled around, it is supposed; at any 
rate, her legs refused to hold her up, and sho fell to 
the ground—insensible. 

Half an hour later, Hannah went out for more 
wood to replenish her fire, and in the gathering dark- 
ness, stumbled over the turkey, still lying there. 

A glance at the fowl, to see that she was not out- 
wardly hurt, and another at the pail, told the shame- 
ful story. | 

“Here's a fine bit o’ work!” exclaimed Hannah, 
turning the limp turkey over. “The idiot has gone | 
and killed herself entirely with those beans! I'd like | 
to know who left open thatdoor! Well, well, I want 
a turkey for Thanksgiving, and this one died by acci- 
dant, and its meat will be as good as though I'd 
wrung her neck.” | 
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So muttering and grumbling to herself, after fixing 
her fire, she attacked the turkey, for though she was 
sometimes croas, she was always economical, and she 
knew no questions would be asked as to how it came 
to its end, provided it was fat, and was roasted well. 

In a few minutes, she had the feathers off, except 
those on the wings and tail, and she laid the picked 
turkey on a bench to cool, shutting the door to keep 
out the cat while she finished some other work. 

Meantime, tea-time arrived; the family came home, 
and were all at the table, when the door burst open 
and Hannah rushed in, evidently frightened out of 
her wits. 

“O Mr. Winslow,” she cried, “there's something in 
the woodshed !—all in white! and it ran after me when 
I went for some wood, and I daren't go out there, if 
you plaze!”” 

Mr, Winslow, supposing some animal had got in, 
left the table, and arming himself with the poker as 
he passed through the kitchen, threw open the door. 

Silence and darkness only. 

Yet in a moment came an audible rustling on the 
woodpile, and an indistinct glimpse of something 
white. 

“Bring_the light, Hannah!” called Mr. Winslow; 
and taking acandle from her trembling hand, he led 
the way to the strange object. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


While her little mistress was studying or sew- | ians of New York State make, for various house- 


ing, Kris would stand and look at her, turning 
her knowing hend first one side and then the 
other, and sometimes saying, in a reflective way,— 

“Quit!” 

As soon as books and work were put away, she 
was ready for play. In fact, she enjoyed her 
strange life very much, and grew fat under it, so 
that pretty soon the boys began to tease Margery 
by suggesting that her pet was ready to take her 
place on the table. 













The only time she seemed to be 
uncomfortable was when the cheer- 
ful kitchen was scrubbed. 

No sooner did Hannah appear on 
the scene with scrubbing-brush, and 





go down on her knees to polish the floor, than} 


Kris woald hop, by a sort of ladder which oue of 
the boys had made for her, up to a corner of the 
high mantel over the fireplace, and there she 
would sit, all humped up and miserable, till the 
work was done, or till her little mistress came 
and took her into the sitting-room. 

The place where Kris was intended to spend 
the time of‘her banishment from the yard was a 
large chamber over the woodshed, which was 
kept warm by the kitchen chimney, and there’s 
where her bed or roost was prepared for her, ind 
where she was shut up every night; but she was 
so lonely and unhappy, and tried eo hard to get 
out, and Margery wag so fond of her for a play- 
mate, that she generally got down before break- 
fast, and did not go back until bedtime, which is 
at dusk in the turkey family, you know. 

Well, the winter passed away and spring came. 
Kris grew a new set of feathers under her plaid 
dress, and when the weather became warm, 
mamma said she must leave off her dress, and go 
out of doors with the rest. So the first really 
warm day, Margery took off the red dress and 
drove her ont. 

Kris had not forgotten her cool reception in the 
winter, so she at first was careful not to go too 
near the turkeys, though they did not object to 
her now in her feather-dress. After a few days 
she stayed most of the time with them, only com- 
ing when called, and generally making a visit to 
the table for her usual treats. 

She had not been out very long when one morn- 
ing Margery went out to see her, and she was 
gone. No one had seen her since breakfast. Mar- 
gery felt very badly, and after looking all about, 
came to the sad conclusion that she had strayed 
away and got lost, for the whole flock wandered 
far off to feed. But the next morning at break 
fast-time, Kris walked in as usual and began to 
beg for food, Margery hugged her and fed her, 
aud she ate as though she was starved. 

When she had finished her meal she went out 
stin, and about noon her little mistress sought 
gain, and again she was missing. 

‘This now became the regular thing with Kris, 
Every morning she was on hand for her break- 
fast, and in spite of watching, she woald slipaway 
and hide go that no one could find her again. 

Poor Margery was almost heart-broken at this 
tendency to vagrancy in her pet, but Hannah 
only smiled and gaid,— 

“Wait a bit, and you'll see something nice.”’ 

But though Hannah had her suspizions, she was 
not prepared for what really occurred one day. 

After this strange conduct had been going on 
for a few weeks, there came a day when Hannah 
had another scare. She declared that tramps or 
thieves were up in the woodshed chamber; she 
heard them and she dared not go up. 

While she stood in the woodshed telling Mar- 
gery ina whisper abont it, the child heard a step 
that she knew, 

Kris hopped down on to the top step of the 
stairs which led to the room overhead. After a 
moment she hopped to the next, and after her 
came, one by one, twelve baby turkeys. 

Margery screamed with delight, and ran to 
eatch Kris, and pet the whole family, while Han. 
nah rushed up stairs in dismay, and saw a sight 
that shocked her more than the fear of tramps. 

Tu that room, trunks and things not in use were 
stored, and a month or more ago Hannah had 
carried up there a large square, ‘‘squaw-basket’’ 
with a cover,—a basket such as the Oncida Ind- 




















hold uses of their white sisters. This basket was 
nearly full of the winter supply of woollen stock- 
ings, all neatly mended, and laid away till fall. 
In this basket, on these soft stockings, had Madam 
Kristine made her nest and hatched out her in- 
teresting family. 

She must have found the door ajar, and man- 
aged to pry off the cover, which lay on one side, 
and here she had hidden all these weeks. 

The room was put in order, and the door closed, 
and Kristine was provided with a 
place in the yard, Every day she 
wandered off with her babies, but 
she never started until she had vis- 
ited the breakfast-table with her 
whole brood, to get her regnlar 
morning meal. 





HER THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


At first it was funny to see them run around 
and pick up crumbs, but as they grew, it began 
to be troublesome to have a flock of turkeys so 
much at home in the house. So mamma made a 
new law, that Kristine and her family must be 
fed at the door, 

After that, her life was like that of the other 
turkeys, only she knew her name and would 
come when called, and never failed to run up to 
Margery whenever she saw her. 

And the dinner that walked away last year 
supplied twelve tables with dinners this year, 
and provided Margery with a fine lot of pocket- 
money for her pains. 


—_+or__—_ 


THANKSGIVING. 

The cnstom of giving public thanks to God for 
the blessings of the year is almost as old as his- 
tory. Three thousand years ago witnessed the 
Jewish Feast of the Tabernacles, with its mng- 
nificent rituals, melodious choirs, and picturesque 
festivities. The Jewish nation, to the number of 
millions, assembled in Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons. For seven days the families lived in booths 
made of the palm, the olive and the pine, and 
decorated with fruits and garlands of flowers. 

There were grand processions. Hallels were 
sung, while lulebs waved, and the silver trum- 
pets led the stately march of choruses in the 
grandest oratorios the world has ever heard. The 
Psalms of Thanksgiving were sung:— 


“Praise, O praise our Gop and King! 
Hymne of adoration sing; 
‘or His mercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


“Praise Him that He made the Sun 
Day by day his course to run; 
For His inercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure, 
“Praise Him for onr Harvest-store, 
He hath filled the garner-floor; 
For Hin mercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


“And for richer Food than this, 
Pledge of everiasting bliss; 
For His mercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure.” 

It was the Harvest Feast. Its glory passed away 
centuries ago, though it is still observed by the 
Jews in all lands. Disraeli gives a glowing pic- 
ture of its modern observance by the dispersed 
congregations of Israel, in Tancred. But the spirit 
of the day entered into the harvest observances 
of most Christian lands. 

The Greeks and the Romans had their Harvest 
Festivals; fetes of Ceres, the goddess of corn 
and tillage; offerings to Diana and to Jove. 

But the Greek and the Roman gave thanks 
for bloody victories over enemies; for contests 
which flattered their pride and ambition; for 
purely material good fortune, such as prosperous 
crops, or the passing away of a plague or a ter- 
rific storm, In much the like manner, the sav- 
ages of Fiji and of Borneo make loud, thankful 
rejoicings over the slaughter of hostile tribes, or 
the reception of material good things which make 
them more comfortable. 

In the early days of the Puritan colony at 
Plymouth there came a period of sickness, drought 
and threatened famine. The people assembled 
and prayed for rain. The prayer was answered 
and their crops were saved. Then they appointed 
a Thanksgiving, This was the beginning of New 
England annual Thanksgivings. 

During the late war there came a period of dis- 
axter. Fasts were appointed. An autumn of 
harvests brought the promise of better days. 
President Lincoln then issued a proclamation for 








a national Thanksgiving. This was the begin- 
ning of the observance of our national Harvest 
Feast. 

Our Thanksgiving was meant by its sponsors 
to celebrate as much moral and intellectual, as 
material benefits. Indeed the early Puritan re- 
joiced far more over the increased godliness of 
his community than over a victory over the poor 
Indian, or a good harvest. And 80 since, though 
perhaps to a less absorbing degree, have their 
descendants, at least the most thoughtful and en- 
lightened, had in their minds, when offering the 
annual thanksgiving gratitude to the throne of 
Heaven, the evidences of intellectual and moral 
advance, the increasing education, the greater 
submission to religious ideas, the better accord 
between nation and nation, and between neigh- 
bor and neighbor, as well as material prosperity, 
and the triumph of the arts of industry and 
pence. 

The day has proved one of universal benevo- 
lence,—the almoner of multitudinous charities,— 
and it well becomes a Christian nation to per- 
petuate it in the spirit in which it was instituted. 

— - +o—_____ 
For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING. 


Let.ns thank Him for the rose 
‘Which the summer season lends; 
For each blade of grass thut grows 
‘And the sunshine that He sends; 


For the daisies’ drift of snow, 
‘And the sunflowers’ golden shields; 
For the strawberry-plants that sow 
Small white stars throughout the flelds; 


For the thistle’s purple crown, 
‘And the hawkweed’s yellow hood; 
For the crocus in its gown, 
‘And the wild bird in the wood; 


For the milk weed, spilli 











Louder after heavy rains 


For the stars that nightly rise, 
All the heavens brimming; 

For the rainbow in the skies, 
‘And the crickets’ hymning. 


Thank Hit for the red leaf’s glow, 
For the vine's increase, 
For the promise of the snow, 
And the wide world’s lease! 
Mary N. PRrescotr, 


ae 
THE YEAR’S ELECTIONS. 

The last of the State elections for the year 1879 
were held on the 4th of November. Kentucky, 
which chose a Democratic Governor in August, 
opened the series of autumn elections. In Cali- 
forni a Republican Governor was chosen in Sep- 
tember. The next week the voters of Maine 
failed to make a choice of Governor by a ma- 
jority, but a legislature was chosen which will 
make Mr. Davis, the Republican candidate, Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

In October were held the elections in Ohio, 
Iowa and Colorado, Republican Governors were 
chosen in the two former States, while Colorado, 
which had no Governor to elect, was also carried 
by the Republicans, 

The series was finished in November. Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
elected Republican Governors; Connecticut and 
New Jersey chose Republican Legislatures; Mary- 
land elected a Democratic Governor. 

zz were elections of little political impor- 
tai in other States, of" which it need only be 
said that the Republicans carried everything in 
the North, and the Democrats everything in the 
South. 

Asa result, so far as Governors are concerned, 
we find that Republicans will succeed Demo- 
crats in Maine, New York, Ohio and California; 
and elsewhere there will be no changes. After 
the beginning of the new year there will be no 
Republican Governor in the South; and in the 
North there will be Democratic Governors only 
in New Jersey, Indiana and Oregon. Since 1872 
there have been, at one time or another, Demo- 
cratic Governors in eleven of the Northern 
States. 

It will be seen that on the whole the elections 
have been favorable for the Republicans; but 
there have been some features connected with 
them that deserve more definite notice. The 
Greenback party, which seemed to promise so 
well year or two ago, has almost dropped out 
of sight as 8 separate organization. The mem- 
bers of it will no doubt still try to secure official 
representatives of its principles, but will do so 
by working upon the old parties rather than by 
nominating and supporting candidates of their 
own, 

The contest in Massachusetts was a remarka- 
ble one. The Democratic candidate was Gen. 
Butler, who, as late as 1876, was chosen a mem- 
ber of Congress as a Republican. He was also 
their candidate in 1878. But this year he had the 
nomination not only of the Democrata, but of the 
Greenbackers, and of independent Republicans. 

The canvass was very bitter, and in the speeches 
on the stump there was much personal abuse. It 
was a most demoralizing campaign, and it is to 
be hoped there will be no more like it. 

‘The battle in Virginia was between the “‘read- 
jnsters,’’ who wish to repudiate a part of the 
State debt, and the ‘‘debt-payers."’ The former 
were successful by a small majority; but the 
Governor of the State, Mr. Halliday, is a debt- 
payer, and will veto any measure that savors of 
repudiation. 

Except that Rhode Island will hold her annual 
election next spring, there will be no more ex- 
pressions of the popular will until after the nom- 
iuations are made for President and Vice-Presi- 








dent by the two parties. The chief interest now 
centres upon the question, Who are to be the can- 


didates? 
—_ +e 


FROM $400, TO A UNIVERSITY. 

So many munificent private charities distinguish 
this age that it seems as if Providence had chosen 
certain men of money-making aptitude to carry out 
His beneficent designs. 

They toil for years, raking gold from a thousand 
streams. Then they transfer their accumulations 
into some philanthropic or educational channel, and, 
for centuries, minister to mind and body. 

‘These gold-rakers may be conscious or unconscious 
of the divinity which shapes their ends. That mat- 
ters not, save to themselves, but they, nevertheless, 
execute the divine purpose. 

One of these chosen ones was John Hopkins, of 
Baltimore. His contribution to the catalogue of 
munificent charities was the university and the hos- 
pital which bear his name. 

He was brought up on a Maryland farm, associated 
with a rare deed of philanthropy. On it, John’s 
grandfather had, before the Revolution, emancipated 
one hundred slaves. After seven years of hard labor 
in a grocery store, John began his business career at 
twenty-four, with a capital of four hundred dollars. 

He had, however, in addition to this sum, that 
which young men sometimes neglect to consider 
ready assets, but which old merchants view as sub- 
stantial capital—experience gained by hard service 
and an aptitude for business. When he died, fifty- 
four years after he opened his little store, he was 
worth several millions of dollars; and every cent 
of it was made honestly. 

One of the peculiarities of the young grocer is wor- 
thy of the consideration of those beginning a business 
Hfe. He was willing to start inasmall way. Keep- 
ing within the limits of his capital and credit, he 
opened a sinall store, put in it a small stock, and 
spread out on the counter many samples. 

If a customer desired two bags of coffee, instead of 
the one which John had in stock, he hurried off to 
the importers and ina few minutes the bag was in 
the store. 

What he bought was always paid for on the day 
the bill was due. He gained a reputation for prompt- 
ness, and for that square dealing which never evades 
the plain sense of a bargain. 

Another peculiarity, one which caused bim to be 
misunderstood, was that he habitually declined to 
sign subscription papers for charitable objects. His 
friends, even, did not know that he was saving his 
money for a special purpose, then incubating in his 
mind. 

“My money is not intended for you,” was his an- 
swer, when asked to give money to advance other 
people’s plans. “It isnot mine. J did not make it. 
It merely rolled up in my hands, and I know what 
for. I must keep to my own wo! 

Yet John Hopkins gave away a good deal of money 
to those whom he thought would use it wisely. He 
frequently forgave a debt, or advanced capital, or 
pointed out a good investment to deserving men. 

‘A poor widow was trying to makea living. Jobn 
Hopkins was one of five persons who loaned her one 
hundred dollars each to stock a small shop. Two 
years after the loan was returned with interest, and 
four of the lenders accepted their shares. Jobn 
Hopkins refused his, saying, “I don't-want it. Keep 
it and lend it again in the same way.” 

After his death an engraved likeness of the rich 
man was found hung in many counting-rooms. In 
each case it hang there because John Hopkins had 
done the firm some signal service. 

Shortly before his death he divided eight hundred 
thousand dollars equally among sixteen nephews and 
nieces. ‘“Whatsoever is more than this cometh of 
evil,” he said. His beginning life with a capital of 
four hundred dollars emphasized the apothegm. 

‘With the rest of his fortune he fulfilled the destiny 
under whose shadow he had toiled. 

That destiny was to found a university, a hospital, 
and a colored orphan asylum. The university pro- 
vides free scholarships for young men from Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina. The hospital, 
connected with which is a training-school for nurses, 
cares for the bodies of the wealthy and the poor, of 
the black and the white. The asylum is for destitute 
or orphan colored children, who will be provided for 
until they reach a self-supporting age, when they are 
to be apprenticed to some trade. 


———_+e+—__—_ 


A WORD TO GIRLS. 

A terrible tragedy occurred recently in Baltimore, 
which, contrary to our usual custom with regard to 
tales of crime, we repeat for the consideration of 
every young girl among our readers. 

It was the history of a young girl, beautiful, inno- 
cent, and carefully guarded; the idol of her father 
and brothers. Her mother, however, was dead, and 
her head was filled with romantic dreams of a hero 
who was to come and rule over her life. 

On her way to and froin school, she met a hand- 
some, dashing fellow, who engerly sought her ac- 
quaintance, managing to throw a kind of mystery 
over their meetings. 

He was vulgar, false, and cruel, but he had brilliant 
eyes and well-cut features. What more would a girl 
of sixteen demand in a hero? 

The friendship lasted for years; he gained an abso- 
lute control over her. She hid her love for him from 
her fond old father and brothers; he eloped with her 
finally, but refused her marringe. The girl came 
home to die. Her eldest brother pursued her lover, 
shot at him repeatedly, but failed to kill him. Later, 
the villain met her gray-haired father, and when the 
feeble old man, maddened by grief, threatened him, 
he shot him dead. 

Now here is a young girl dead, before she had fair- 
ly tasted life, her old father murdered, and her 
brothers left homeless, all for her indulgence at first 
in silly, reckless romance. 

It is natural for you to think of love, girls. God 
meant you to lyve and to marry. But He meant you 
to do it frankly and purely, under tho eyes and with 
the blessing of your father and mother upon you. 
‘Trust the love which has watched you from your cra- 
die, as being truer than thet of the young fellow who 
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has known you but yesterday. If his feeling fur you 
must be kept out of their sight, depend that there is 
something tricky and unclean in it, and if he tries to 
draw you into deceiving and mocking them, you way 
be sure that he is no “hero,” but a man who will lead 
yon into a path the gates of which open into the 
grave. 





oe 
“PEACOCK FINERY.” 

When “Pitman George" had become “Old George” 
to his friends, and “Mr. George Stephenson,” the 
great railroad engineer, to the public, he Was noted 
for his plainness in dress. 

Though often in contact with lords and dukes, he 
fastened his white necktie with a large brass pin, 
and wore no ornainent—watch-chain, breast-pin, or 
ring. 

Mr. Stephenson hated foppery in young men— 
“peacock finery,” he called it—as one youth learned 
to his sorrow. 

He was “‘old George's” private secretary, and loved 
to dress in @ showy style, though, when in the old 
man’s presence, he restrained his propensity. But 
one unlucky day, intending to take a stroll, with two 
“swell” friends, through the fashionable quarter of 
London, he dressed himself as a dandy. 

His costume was patent-leather boots, light-colored 
trousers, and a tightly-buttoned coat of blue cloth, 
within which was seen a line of a white vest, with a 
pink shade under it; white wrist-bands turned back 
six inches over the coat-sleeves, a black satin scarf 
from which glistened two diamond breast-pins, con- 
nected by a delicate gold chain, light gloves, and a 
shiny silk hat and a amall cane. 3 

As he was sauntering through the street, filled with 
promennders, who should he meet but “old George.’ 
The two friends left, but Mr. Stephenson, taking his 
secretary by the button, turned him round and round, 
as if showing him off to the passers-by. 

Acrowd collected. At last, releasing the youth, 
“old George" blurted out, in his strongest Northum- 
brian accent,— 

“Young inan, you have lived five years at my house, 
but I never knew I was harboring an American 
jackadaw.” 

What an “American jackadaw” was, the youth 
knew not, save that it was something indicative of 
contempt. Of course, he was mad; but as his em- 
ployer never referred to the “sight,” ho was wise 
enough to remain silent. It worked, however, a 
change in his “peacock finery.” 

ee ere ea 
PREMATURE EDUCATION. 

Most of our leading minds, in the various depart- 
ments of activity, originate in the rural districts. 
‘The cities and large towns furnish very few in pro- 
portion to their population. The fact has been ex- 
plained by the purer air, simpler habits, and hardier 
life, which characterize the country. 

But we are inclined to think that our school system 
isan equally important factor in the case. In the 
rural districts it is impossible for the children to at- 
tend at a very early age, partly because the schools 
are not adaped to them, and partly because of the 
inconveniences of distance, bad roads and inclement 
weather. Moreover, there are generally only two 
terms, a shorter in summer and a longer in winter, 
the latter being largely attended even by young men 
and young ladies, many of whom become themselves 
teachers. There is, take the year through, time 
enough for all sorts of rural sports and diversions, 
Play, work arfd study are duly interchanged. It is 
well-nigh impossible to push the brain at the expense 
of the muscles. The result is that nerve-force is ex- 
pended in laying solid foundations for the super- 
structure of mind and body. 

In our cities education begins almost with baby- 
hood, and is kept up, with only brief vacations, to 
very manhood and womanhood. 

Nothing is worse than this unremitting employ 
ment of the brain in childhood and during the period 
of youth. At least, it doesn't give us the men that 
rale the world. 

hers 
PREFERRING ANOTHER. 

A traly great man is not envious of the fame of 

anothergreat man; a small man is. “I felt on his 
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“God bless tag—Gou bless rag,—God bless bob- 
tail?” 

‘The tradesmen were added to the committee, with- 
out another word of objection. 


+o 


HOW WAGNER COMPOSES. 

Herr Wagner's music owes, doubtless, much of its 

weird characteristics to his moods when composing 
it, a description of which is given in this anecdote: 


Herr Richard Wagner is a person terrifying to the 
Ubrettist.. Roche's description of n day passed with 
the composer, the former hammering out the words, 
the latter the music, is very entertaining. 

Wagner arrived at seven o'clock, and they worked 
without respite until midday. Roche bent over his 
desk writing and erasing; Wagner strode to and fro, 
bright of eye, vehement of gesture, shouting, singing, 
striking the plano, and constantly bidding poor Roche, 
“Go on! Go on!” 

An hour or two after noon, Roche, hungry and ex- 
hauated, let fall hia pen, almost fainting. “Whot's 
the matter?” asked tle composer. “I aim hungry.” 
“True; 1 bad forgotten almost all about that; let us 
have a hurried suack and go on again.” 

Night came and found them still at work. “I was 
shattered, stupetied,” says Roche. “My head burned, 
my temples throbbed, 1 was half mad with my wild 
search after strange words to fit the strange music. 

“He was erect still, vigorous and fresh as when we 
commenced our task, walking up and down, striking 
his piano, terrifying me at last, as I perceived danc- 
ing about me on every side his eccentric shadow cast 
by the fantastic reflections of the lamp, and crying to 
me ever, ‘Go on! go on!" while trampeting in ny ear 
cabalistic words and supernatural music." 
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CROMWELL’S “IRONSIDES.” 

The world never saw such a notable cavalry regi- 
iment as the one which Cromwell commanded, and 
which is known as the “Ironsides.” They turned 
the tide of many a battle, and never fought a losing 
battle. 


From the very ontset of the contest, Cromwell 
foresaw that the Parliament could not contend 
against the King unless it should have in its service 
men capuble of meeting them on some ground of 
principle; and so, agninst the apirit of chivalry which 
actuated the Royalists, he proposed to direct ‘the re- 
Hgious spirit of the Puritans. 

e unfolded his scheme to Hampden, who thought 
it “a good notion, but impracticable.” Cromwell 
thought it quite practicable, and proved by acts that 
he was right. 

He recruited his regiment with the distinct idea 
that it should be composed of religious men, 

‘There was not an officer in it who was not capable 
of leading hia men in prayer us well as in battle. 

Reading the Bible was as much their occupation as 
was the study of military tactics; yet so thoroughly 
were they (lixciplined that they became the finest body 
of troops which the world has ever seen. 

‘This regiment was composed mainly of freeholders, 
or sons of freeNolders, residing in Cromwell's own 
neighborhood, so that almost every man of them was 
personally acquainted with almost every other man. 

All writers, both friends and eneniies, unite in 
bearing testimony to the valor, discipline, skill in 
arms, religious zeal, and freedom from military vices, 
of these famous ‘Irousides.”” 


+9 
THE OLD MAN’S LONELY ALTAR. 
None who have loved to read the “Cotter’s Satur- 


day Night” cun failed to be tonched by a picture of 
aged piety like this. Says the New York Observer: 


A touching incident is told by Hamilton, setting 
forth the beauty and joy of domestic religion: “I was 
once told of a cottage patriarch who was born in 
those days when Scotland had a church in almost 
every house. There was one in his father’s dwelling, 
and when he pitched a tent for himself he builded an 
altar. Round that altar a goodly number of olive 
plants grew up, but one by one they were either 
planted out in families of their own, or God took 
them, till he and his old 
just as at their outset in life, alone. 

“But their family worship continued as of, At 
last his fellow-traveller left him. Still, he don 
the worship by himself. So sweet was the memory 
of it in his father’s house, and so pleasant had he 
found it in his own, that he could not give it up. 
But, as he sat in his silent habitation, morning and 
evening his quivering voice was overheard singing 
the old psalm tune, reading aloud the chapter, and 
Praying as if others still worshipped by his side.” 


—-———+—____. 
DESPERATE LINGUISTS. 


During the recent trip of the Tourjee excurstonists 
to Europe, the following Inughable incidents are snid 
to have occurred to those who spoke boarding-school 

















death,” wrote Jefferson of Washington, “that ‘verily 
a great man hath fallen this day in Israel.’ " 

While Mr. Jefferson was riding, one starry night, 
with a member of his family, the conversation fell 
upon Washington. He warmly expressed his adimira- 
tion for the great man. Pointing to the stars, he ex- 
elaimed,— 

“Washington's fame will go on increasing until the 
brightest constellation in yonder heavens shall be 
called by his name!" 





French and eaay-lesson German: 


The young man who in Venice ordered ice-water, 
claret and sugar, and got pen, paper and blotter, did 
not present quite ao laughable a scene as the two la- 
dies who were reduced to a pantomime of the milk- 
ing operation to indicate to the gentleman attendant 
that they wanted milk. 

But the young clergyman who came down late to 
breakfast one morning at the Hague, and looking in 
dleepair at the empty tables, began to ‘order the waiter 
about in choice home French, will probably never 
forget his experience. 

He used up his entire French vocabulary daring an 








A bust of Washington stood in the hall at Monti- 
cello, many years after Jefferson’s retirement from 
public life. Some warm admirer of his, living in 
France, sent a wreath of immortelles to a member of 
the family at Monticello; with it came a request 
that it might be placed around Mr. Jefferson's brow. 
on his birthday. The day enme, and the relative, in- 
forming the venerable man of the request, attempted 
to crown him with the wreath, 

“Place it on Washington's bust,” he said, raising 
his hand to prevent the crowning. It was placed on 
the bust, where it rested for many years. 

“In honor preferring one another,” wrote a great 
aan, whose nobility of character was such that he 
esteemed others better than himself. 

ee aE a 
“TAG, RAG, AND BOB-TAIL.” 

Some men are more nice than wise, especially when 
asked to co-operate with their social inferiors, Once, 
ata private meeting of gentlemen in England, this 
anti-Christian squeamishneas obtruded itself, and was 
effectually knocked in the head by a clergyman pres- 
ent. The mecting had been called to arrange for the 
organization of some public society. Among the per- 
sons proposed as fit inembers of the exccutive com- 
mittee wore several tradesmen. 

An aristocratic gentleman objectedgsaving that the 
committee should be highly eee and not made 
up of “rng, tag, and bol-tall.” 

Instantly the clergyman, the pious but eccentric 
Rowland Hill, arose. and extending hy hands in the 
attitude of prayer, ex.::imed— | 





unintelligible ten-minutes’ “jabber,” and was about 
despairing when the waiter startled him with the re- 
mark, “Don't you speak English, sir?” An incipient 
linguist never uttered a word of a foreign tongue 


thereafter, 
2 ——+9,— — --- 


A MISER MILLIONNAIRE. 

Mr. T. L. Lewis died about two years ago, and left 
$1,500,000 to the Federal Government. His heirs 
contest the will, and about seven pages of testimony 
have been taken in the case. Among other eccen- 
tricities of the dead millionaire the following one 
shows that a man may be very rich and a mixer: 


Bernhard Schwied testified that in 1870 he was a 
clerk in the employ of a grocer named Heintz, at the 
corner of Second and Washington Streets, Hoboken, 
with whom Mr. Lewis dealt. He frequently visited 
theatore to purchase eggs. Saying that he wonld buy 
$1 worth, he would hunt all over the barrels to pick 
out the biggest, counting them ont himself and plac- 
ing them into a bag. After he had left the store the 
eggs in the bag were counted, and always found to 
be more than he had paid for.’ He once spoke of the 
fact that some eggs hnd been taken from the beg 
after he had left the store, 


——_—_+o—____ 


POLICY. 


Bx the Inte Gen. T. W. Sherman a friend says he 
was one of the few men whose acts wero not the re- 
sult of policy: 


His motto throngh life was, ‘Do right, if the heav- 
ens fall.” In writing to me a few years ago, he said, 
“The best thing that could be done for humanit: 
would be to erase the word ‘policy’ from the Englial 
vocabulary, yes, to eradicate it from the aniversal 
tongue.” 


artner found themselves, |" 


The most Unique and Elegant Child's Book 
ever issued in America. 


“CHILD LORE.” 
Edited by Clara Doty Bates. 


Contains one hundred original engravings, und eighty 
exquisite colored pictures, illustrating these gnthered treas- 
ures of child lore, with notes and preface by the editor. 


Large Quarto. Price 83. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
—TRY-— 

Hood’s French Cologne. 


The Best of ali Perfumes. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, containing over 25,000 words, 











and nearly 200 engravings. Sent to any reader of this pa 
per on receipt of nts, 

“A. Com lave received the 
Dicti it. Think it the neat- 





eat pul und well worth the 
money, G.W. Fostag, Secretary Yaie Business College, 
New Haven, Coun.” 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 


Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forma of nervous | 


diseases, impaired vitality and debility, 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain gnd wheat germ. For sale by druggista, or by 
mail, $1. : 


F. CROSBY, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 
a eee ea Oe Ne Ee 


ASTHMA.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Waitcoma’s REMEDY. 
In no ense of purely Asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief. 

Crxorsx ati, January 31, 1878, 
Messrs Josgrn Burxett & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen,—I am happy to be able to recommend to 
those suffering from the distress of Asthma, your valuable 
relief, Jonas Wmitcom's Astnaa Rewepy. So far as I 
have used it my statement concurs with others with whom 
Tam familiar, as to the most favorable re: 
from its use. J..N, DEAN, 

Student at Cincinnati Law College. 

Send for pamphlet, containing description of the uses 
and properties of our preparations. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Bostan. 


Dreydoppel’s Borax Soa 


Js made With the purest refined borax and vegetable olla 
The beet Soap for fine lanndry use, bathing, and washing 
the head, esp tally infants’ and children’s, 

SK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


COLGATE'S | renter ent te 
CASHMERE troet'aeifents an) te 
BOUQUET 

SOAP. perlor, and uniform 
Thousands Have Done It, Borsa! Gins 

















cherche of perfumes, 
The name and trade- 
& 
leroscope. Send green atamp for 
LLOGG & CO., 17 Warren 





reet, 
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PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
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Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the shuttle, PER 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the look! 
and strength of seam. § any 
gent postpaid for 7 cents, In ordertn 
Machine ind number of thread, 
MERRICK THREAD CO.. Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Broadway, N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
276 Devonshire S' 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 






















PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 















923 Broadway, 
New York. 
































Any of above goods rent by 
coipt of List Send for Dy 


mation of any in 
suitably reward 
office. AD. 


ringements sent to my address will be 

For Descriptive Cireular address main 
ME GRISWOLD, 921 and 923 
Broadway, N.Y. Branch office, 32 Winter Si 

reade Building, Boston, Mars, Me pape 


LADIES __cIRCULARS 


“ADDRESS _ 





mark of COLGATE 
'{ 50 CENTS !! 
as os 


Our Grand Christmas Offer! 


are a guarantee of su- 


ory o> 


THE MOST 


USEFUL CIFT 


FoR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 













50 cts. 


AND 3 THREE-CENT STAMPS. 


This Is a Great 
Bargain! 


Nothing of the kind has ever before 
been sold for leas than $1. From this 
date until Dec we shall place the 
price at 60 cts., hoping thus to in- 
duce thousands more to learn the 
beautiful art of Fret-Sawing. 

Parents desiring to make thetr chil- 
dren a present for Christinas shonid send at once for thix 
BRACKET SAW OUTFIT, It will prove a lasting bless- 
ing to them, The Ontft consists of 


1 Spring Steel Bracket Saw, 5x12, 
6 Beat Steel Raw Bindes, 
1 Mannal of Fret-Sawing. 
1 Brad Awl and Handle. 
1 Design for Beautiful Lamp or Table-Mat. 

“ Match-Safe, designed for carving. 
Corner Bracket, designed for carving. 
Hanging-Basket. 
Hand-Mirror Frame, 
Reantiful Easel. 
Tollet-Stand, for tooth-brush, ete. 
Pietnre Frame. 
Watch-Stand. 
trape-Vine Bracket, for carving. 
rd-Receiver, lily pattern, 
pe tet tt 
Paper-Kunife, ivy pattern. 
PehcRack. % 
Stereoscopic View-Holder, 
Bonquet-H 
Rack for a Card Picture, 
Wal and. 




































Wall-Bracket, stork 
Photograph Frame, Eastlake pattern. 
Photograph Frame. gothic pattern, 


Girl's Head. 
Roy’s Head. 











Photograph Frame, bird pattern, 
Shrine Cabluet Photograph Frame. 






ot. 
Gem Picture Frame. 
REMEMBER 
these designs are full-sized, and the articles are worth 
when made up over $20, 
With each Outfit we rend two heantifully Colored Litho- 





der Flannel. 


ever-increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment filly war- 
raute ns in ing an earnest request to 
all the who have never worn the 
Union Under Flamels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 


















chasing a set of these suite, and giving 
them a fair tritl. Ladies who have trie 
them say nothing would induce them to 





return to wearing the old-faxhioned veats 
and drawers, ‘Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once, and you will never want 
to wear the others.” Ask for them at the 
leading dry goods houses, and if not found. 
there, send to ns for price-list nnd cirea= 
lars, or refer for prices to onr advertise 
ment in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th, 


GEORGE FROST € CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Ma: 


TRADE-MARK CAVEATS, 
CO... 3; 


k Row, New Proprietors 
of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. ‘Thitt rs? expe= 
tience as Solicitors of Patents, Hau Patents, 
with full directions and 


A GREAT OFFER 


O PIAN 

[LAR SABRE 
BtEXTRA OW prices tor cash. 
SPLENDID ORGANS $31, 8423 5 Stops $47; 
T do $53, D do $62, 11 do $67, 12 do 876, 1 
do 887. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
$153, not used SIX Mouths. Warranted 5 
years, AGENTS WANTED. Tlustrated Cate 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manufacturer and Denier, 826 BROADWAY, 
COR. 12tb Street, New York. PO.Box,3530, 

BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRE 

48-Page Autograph Album for lo. {Minetrated 
Veu-scrolls, Birds, Ferme, Mottoes. &c., in colo 
G0 cts, 49 Quotations free with ench. Comic Al 
1c, Mustrated with 24 pictures. 87 Embroider 
Stlfeh Patterns for 25e. Ni 
Flowers, Animals, Birds, 
phabets, &e. 60 Skeins 'E 
colors. '20 for 50c. Special Offe 
terns and 2 Albu 5 











ry 
Book “on 


with 
6 for 


‘New derigns 14 
Roses, Do 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove- Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered t 

Housekeepers. One agent madi 

144.67 in ten days; another, 23. 
days. No freight charges to 

Address office nearest you, 
SUxMIT MANUFACTURING CO., 

Phitadelphia, Pa.. or, Cincinnati, 0. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of Gne Woods for Bracket-Workers, Send 
for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & CO,, * 
Hartford, €onn. 

Lowent prices ever known 


on Breech-! ers, 
Rifles, { Revolvers. 


OUR $15 SHOT-GiN 


at greatly reduced price. 
New 


nt 








Send stamp for our 





graphs of our Holly and Demas Saws, Buy this wonderful 
Outfit, and with wt earn money to purchase a fovt-power 
machine. 

We will send all the above, postage paid by us, on receipt 
of 50 cents and 3 three-cent stamps, Stamps will 
be taken for this Special Outfit, 

PERRY .MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





WEAR OUT. 


by Watchmakers. By majl, 30 cents. Cire 
ciilars of new goods'free. 
& a8 1 


ye 








BIR Co. Jey Street, New York. 

Redated Price-List of Gold and 

W ATCHE Silver American Watches mailed. 
frecbyN.H. White,Newark,N.J, 
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For the Companion. 


AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
BCEKE: A STUDIO IN ROME. 


There, in the city old with stately story, 

She sat, poor little maid, and dreamed and dozed, 
And a pale artist, bent on winning glory, 

Wrought out her Iikeness while she sleeping “posed.” 


He thought of far-off walls all hung with pictures, 
And of his own aniong them, “on the line,” 

Of pretty women’s praire and critics’ strictitres; 
While she, in dreams, had found an old atone'pine, 


Above a'stone but in the Alban mountains, 
Where sonthern winds made music all the day; 
Where the near hills were gay with silver fountains, 
And young eyes watched the leaping waters play. 


He blessed his stars her unexpected slumber 
Had made his picture ready to his hand; 

While she—quick-footed dreams no man could number 
Had led her on throngh the fair summer-land, 


To where Fillipo, her child-lover, waited 
For her, his child-love, all the shining day; 
Since babes and birds in that soft clime are mated 
Before the epring has melted into May. 


‘The sun was low when, all her beanty painted, 
The artist saw, on ennvas asin life, 

The simple, childish face, eo unacquainted 
‘With care, or sorrow, or the great world’s strife. 


No matter what fair future time might prove her, 
She could not be more lovely than to-day; 

The very suns and winds of heaven must love her! 
She woke, He gently sent her on her way. 


Outside, in the low sun, the Trevi Fountain 
Sparkled, and danced, and bubbled into foam, 

And like it, strayed from his own distant mountain, 
Beside it waited Fillipo, in Rome. 


A little childish cry of sudden rapture, 
As the girl anw lilm waiting for her there. 
If_Age from Youth one auch delight conld capture, 
Then Age were blessed beneath its allver hair. 
Lovise CHANDLER MOULTON, 


+o 
For the Companion. © 
A PRAYER AND A THANKSGIVING. 


Some one—Dr. Hedge, we think—has said 
that every genuine prayer is a positive force in 
the universe of things, 

The eternal Will—the axis of creation—bows 
and dips to human entreaty. And the force that 
is in it is the measure of faith which inspires it; 
which works in it and by it. It is no figure of 
speech, no oriental exaggeration, when Jesus says, 
“If ve have faith, all things shall be possible to 
you.” 

England's prayer before the Spanish Armada 
heightened the joy of her thanksgiving. A simi- 
lar incident is related of the early history of New 
England. 

No American can forget the period when a 
French armament of forty ships of war, under 
the Duke D’Anville, was destined for the destruc- 
tion of New England. It sailed gaily away from 
France for this purpose. 

In the meantime, the pious people, apprised of 
their danger, had appointed a day of fasting and 
prayer to be observed in all the churches. 

While Mr. Prince was officiating in Old South 
Church, Boston, on this fast-day, and praying 
most fervently that the dreaded calamity might 
be averted, a sudden gust of wind arose (the day 
till then had been perfectly clear), so violent as 
to cause the clattering of the windows. 

The colonial pastor paused in his prayer, and 
looking around on his congregation with a coun- 
tenance of hope, he again commenced, and with 
great devotional ardor, supplicated the Almighty 
to cause that wind to frustrate the object of their 
enemies. 

A terrible storm about this time swept over 
the ocean, in which the greater part of the French 
fleet was wrecked. 

The duke and his principal general committed 
suicide on reaching Canada, A small remnant 
returned to France without health or spirits, and 
the enterprise was abandoned forever. 

The colonists lived to associate the dispersion 
of the fleet with their prayers, and the incident 
strengthened their faith, and became the subject 
of one of the most devout thanksgivings. 

The prayer written for the English Church be- 
fore the iptended Spanish invasion has become 
historic, ®d the incident of the prayerin the Old 
South Church ‘is at least an illustration of that 
robust faith which brought down the blessing of 
heaven on New England, and largely made her 
what she is to-day. 








+O | 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S HAT. 


The graceful incident of Mr. Lincoln's ‘‘inaug- 
uration” hat so widely told at the time, to the 
praise of his defeated rival, Hon. Stephen A. 
Douglass, is thus recalled by the St. Lonis Repub- 
lican: 


Mr. Lincoln, as everybody knows, was, previ- 
ous to his election to the Presidency, not at all 
particular about his personal appearance, so far 
as clothes were concerned. They were, in fact, 
generally old and shabby. 

When he came forward upon the platform at 
the east front of the Capitol to deliver his memo- 
rable address, it was quite evident to those who 
knew him that he had been elaborately ‘‘fixed 
up” for the occasion by some one with more zeal 
than discretion. * He was arrayed in a full suit of 
regulation black, including a dress coat, an arti- 
cle he had probably never worn before in his life. 
A “brand-new" Ik hat and a ponderons gold- 
headed cane completed a costume in which the 
owner looked and was exceedingly uncomforta- 
Wie and awkward, After standing hes ing 

»onent with cane in one hand and 























other, he got rid of the former by thrusting it np 
in the angle of the railing. 

But the disposition of the hat evidently puzzled 
him. There was no room on the small table, and 
he did not like to put it on the floor; so there he 
stood, in the concentrated gaze of assembled 
thousands, clutching the glossy beaver and look- 
ing around in painful embarrassment. 

Bouglass occupied a seat, not ‘‘directly beside 
Mr. Lincoln,” but several feet in the rear, on the 
end of the bench, at the right of the entrance to 
the platform. He appreciated the situation of his 
old friend and rival, and rising gracefully took 
the hat and held it until the conclusion of the ex- 
ercises, He listened with the closest attention to 
the address, and frequently nodded his head in 
approbation of the sentiments expressed. 


———_+or—____ 2 
A SABBATH-KEEPER’S TRIAL. 

At the great Sabbath Convention held in Bos- 
ton last October, the following story was told, to 
show that even railroad officials respect the man 
employed who loves the Lord’s Day too weil to 
consent to run a Sunday train. We give the 
facts as previously related by the conductor him- 
self, in the Congnegationalist : 

It was the summer of 1873, I was running ex- 
tras on the -—— Railroad. A circns, travelling 
abont the country, came inte the towns on our 
line. An order was issued for an extra train for 


Snnday morning. I received notice early on 
Tuesday morning previous. I read the uotice 





carefully. It gave the time of arrival in our city 
at aA M. I looked again to see if it was not 9, 
P. 


I was a teacher in the Sabbath-school. I hada 
bright class of boys about sixteen years of age, 
just the right age to be interested in circuses, and 
to be wide awake when one arrived in town. My 
heart sank. I, a professing Christian, and, with- 
al, a Sabbath school teacher, detailed to run a cir- 
cus train on the Sabbath, and to arrive, too, in 
my own city, where everybody knew me, just as 
Christians were ready for church. 

What should Ido? I had worked hard nearly 
nine years as a brakeman, and had recently been 
promoted to a conductor. Could I afford to lose 
all, by refusal to do as ordered? Then I thought 
of my family dependent upon me, and I said, I 
cannot throw away all these years of hard toil, to 
satisfy conscience, 

Thad yet four days in which to decide. How 
strange it was! Notices did not usually reach us 
until the day previous. What long, dreary days 
they seemed! And ‘the boys” heard of the or- 
der, and were guessing what I would do. They 
knew what I had said in prayer-meeting about 
desecrating the Sabbath, for some of them were 
there. ‘Would he go, or would he quit?" “No, 
he would not quit, for he would not dare refuse 
to go,”’ they said. 

Saturday morning came. I must notify the of- 
fice that day what I would do. Sleepless nights 
and weary days had passed, and I had thought 
and prayed, but I was decided. Duty seemed 
clear, very clear, and it was that a Christian 
could not run excursion trains on the Sabbath. 

My father was a deacon in the Orthodox 
Church, and, just before going to my work, I 
went to him and told him the story, reserving my 
decision to myself, and asking his advice what to 
do. Iknew well what he would say. What a 
look went over his face as he spoke! ‘But,” I 
said, ‘father, will you help me to get somethin 
to do. I shall lose my place. I have devo’ 
nearly my whole life to this business, and now I 
most turn to something else.’ ‘Trust God, my 
boy,” he answered promptly, ‘and I will help’ 
you, too.” 

I returned to the office, and walked up to the 
manager, as he sat, and said in a respectful tone, 
“I have been detailed to run the circus train Sun- 
day morning, and I cannot do it on the Sabbath.” 

Imagine my astonishment, as he looked me full 
in the face and said, ‘You! been detailed to run 
Sunday trains! I am surprised! You go right 
home, and don’t you worry about Sunday trains."” 

Ihave never been detailed for Sunday work 
since. But the men who offered to do work for 
extra pay upon the Sabbath have long since been 
discharged. 

——_ +_____ 


STICKING TO THE FARM. 

A writer in the Golden Rule has recently visited 
an old New England community, where four gen- 
erations of the same families have tilled the soil. 
He saw therein several things which prompted 
him to write about “sticking to the farm,” as 
follows: 


Fifty years ago six families had homes along 
the wall-bounded strip of road that now gives 
frontage toa single farm. At that time, and for 
a hundred years before, fifty acres were enough 
to ocenpy the time and satisfy the needs of the 
average farmers. 

They knew the art, of which so many of their 
descendants are ignorant, of limiting their wants, 
and living a natural, peaceful and contented life. 

But at length fifty acres ceased to be enough. 
Artificial wants increased, and new ambitions 
tempted the sons away from the old home. 

The tide toward the cities set in, and we be- 
came a nation of town-builders. 

The fertile fields of the West offered rare at- 
tractions; and to one who can compare an Jowa 
or Kansas township with the rock-ribbed and 
“edgewise’’ fields of the up-country in New 
England, the wonder no longer is that so many 
men went West, but that there are enough left to 
till the ancestral acres. 

And yet the last six years have shown that the 
men who staid at home are not, as a class and 
rule, those who ‘missed it.’” 

The fifty-acre homesteads have become two or 
three hundred-acre farms,—without, ina majority 
sening the productivenes 
rmhouses have gone to ashes or to 
decay, or stand empty and deserted,—inute wit- 
nesses of the changed conditions of rural life in 
our still young country, 

New buildings, new machinery, new methods 
of farming and better markets and advantages of 
all sorts have marked the new era; and for the 
past few years, amid the general fall in prices 
and wide-spread financial troubles, the well-to-do 
farmer has been often enough reminded of his 
untouched prosperity and enviable state. 

The men whe h enlarged the old home- 
steads, without putting a morte: ch 
who have adopted intelligent 
ideas in farming, are now able to meet the 
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of a competition of which their fathers knew 
nothing, and to enjoy a life in every way easier 
and more enviable than was theirs. 

They inherited, too, many things besides the 
familiar acres. 

‘The store of experiences, precedents, and other 
forms of practical knowledge, which a New Eng- 
land farmer of the third or fourth generation 
possesses, is often equivalent to a thorough edu- 
cation for his calling. 

By ‘“‘sticking to the farm’’ he has heen able to 
utilize this as a part of his capital. 
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For the Companion. 


AT THE BATTLE OF IVRY. 


At Ivry on that day, 
On that day, 

When the king kept at ba: 

By the magic of his sword, 
Never lowered 

All the rabble rebel hor 

In the thickest of the fight, 
Out of sight, 

All at once dropped tie white 

Flying plume that he wore. 
Such a roar 

Then arose as they bore 

Down the battle-todden plain 
*Mid the slain, 

Where the arrows fell ike iin; 

But suddenly just her 
Lond and el 

At the very height of feat, 
Cheer 
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‘axe, till the ery, 
High and high, 
Seemed to rend the very «ky. 
‘Then ont-atreaming debonair 
To the air 
Hew the white plume of Navarre! 
When the tide of battle turned, 
And they learned 
Whose gallant sword had apurned 
The enemy's sharp blade, 
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bre it tald 
In death's melancholy shade 
‘The king of Navarre, 
All the alr 
Once ngain resounded there 
With thetr cheers' hearty ring; 
But the king, 
Throngh his tears, aaid, faltering, 
“He gave his life for mine, 
Poured the wine 
Of that gallant blood in fine 
At my feet, to repay, 


Yo repay, 
As he swore, the debt of yesterday!” 
Noga Perry. 
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CARLYLE. 

The Rev. Dr. Wm. Taylor tells, in the Chris- 
tian at Work, a new and suggestive anecdote of 
Carlyle. It suggests to the mind’s eye a beauti- 
ful cabinet-picture of the rugged old man, who 
has been fighting, on paper, all his life, so ab- 
sorbed in the reading of the Book of Job as to 
take no note of time. Dr. Taylor say: 


One of our friends from Kirkaldy had been a 

upil of Carlyle, and when the philosopher visits 
Beltiand he finds a welcome retreat in the home 
of his old scholar. 

Some four years ago he was residing thus with 
a friend, and one evening the host said, “‘Now, 
Mr. Carlyle, we are going to have family wor- 
ship’ —thinking, perhaps, that he might wish to 
retire before that exercise waa begun. 

But Thomas said, ‘Well, bring me the Book 
and I'll read for you The Bible was given to 
him, and he began to read at the Book of Job, 
which, as all who know “Hero Worship” will re- 
member, is a special favorite with him. 

For a time it was delightful to listen, as he 
went on chapter after chapter, and his quiet but 

unint “‘asides’’ of parenthetic remark were some- 
times exceedingly rich. 

As, for example, when he came to the words, 
ow the wicked cease from froubling and the 
weat re at rest,’’ he said, as if thinking aloud, 
“Ay, [had forgotten that was there.” 

So, again, in reading the first speech of Eliphaz, 
he said, “Well, Eliphaz did not make much of 
that anyway.” 

But it soon became evident that he would put 
the patience of his hearers to almost as great a 
trial ns that to which Job's was subjected. 

For anything that appeared, he had become 
oblivious of the occasion and its surroundings, 
and was entirely absorbed in that old debate, 
and if uninterrupted, he might have read on to 
the end of the book. 

So, after their patience was exhausted, his 
niece, by whom he was accompanied, recalled 
him to himself, saying, ‘The servants must be 
weary, and will wish to go to sleep.” 

Whereupon he closed the book with a sharp, 
short, clasp-like sound, and betook himself to the 
next room and to his pipe. 

Ludicrous a little, doubtless! yet suggestive, 
too, For is it not better to b sorbed in the 
thought of the book than punctilions about the 
form of worship? 

And would it not be to edification, sometimes, 
in the closet at least, if not around the family 
altar, if the fictitious divisions of the books of 
Scripture were ignored by us, and we were to 
read them as connected wholes, and not simply 
in fragmentary pieces? 
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AN INDIAN DRUNKARD AND HIS 
WIFE. 

Referring to the disgraceful fact that the red 
men are indebted to the white for their knowl- 
edge of intoxicating drinks, and all the horrors 
and cruelties they had practised under its influ- 
ence, the Chicago Adrunce gives a picture of an 
Indian drunkard: 














In our recent trip over the Northern Pacific, as 
we were approaching Duluth, we saw one scene 
in its way of touching interest; especially as typi 
cal of certain disastrous influences whic 
almost everywhere cast their accarsed shadow 
over the first contact of “civilized” and savage 
life on this continent. As our train halted at a 
‘station for water, we noticed groups of tidily- 
dressed Indian women and children near by, and 
their tepees not far away. 

But what arrested our attention was a desper- 
ate pull-and-jerk struggle going on between an 
Indian already limp with intoxication and his 
fe, or perhaps his daughter (for she was not 
half so large as he),—he struggling to get away 
and come to the train for more ‘‘fire-water;”’ she 
clinging to his hand, and with marvellous tenacity, 































pulling him back, now with a steady haul, and 
now with most satisfactory convulsive jerk. until 
at lencth the old fellow it up. and allowed 
her to lead him: subinissively back to. their tent! 





God bless the bra 





woman! Curses enough are 
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likely to light on the miscreants who, in the name 
of ‘white civilization,” add to the native savagery 
the diabolism of strong drink. 
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THE DUPED COBBLER. 

A funny paragraphist thus sketches the swin- 
dler who dupes goft-headed persons by his senti- 
mentalism. Of course, the sketch is a caricatare, 
but it conveys a lesson to those who are liable to 
be deceived by words and words: 


“T like a shoemaker’s shop,” he gaid, “‘with 
the awls of all sizes, and the smell of new leath- 


er. There is no tune like that played by a ham- 
mer on a Jap-stone. It is the drum-beat of dili- 
gence. 


“And ah! that lap-stone, licked into shapes 
and comeliness by the old sea, as a she-bear licks 
her cubs. 

“By the way, my merry cobbler, have you a 
pair of uncalled-for ts that would fit me?” 

I happened to have a nice pair of his size, and 
he tried them on. 

“Elegant!” he exclaimed; ‘‘my foot rests on 
them as easily ag a baby inacradle. How re- 
markable! I believe that these boots were des- 
tined for me. ‘There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends,’ etc.; you know the rest, cobbler. 

“T gness, on the whole, I will take these boots 
and leave my present-use ones for—permanent 
repairs,” 

“And, if yon believe me, he somehow or other 
got away with the brand-new boots,” said the 
cobbler, ‘‘and left a pair of wretched old worn- 
out brogans.”’ 

“Well, how was it,’’ we asked, “that you al- 
lowed him to come it over you 80?” 

“J cannot sny,”’ replied the cobbler; “he kept 
talking in such a sweet, sugary way all about the 
ancient shoemakers, and ax he got to the door he 
clapped his hand to his forehead and declared 
that there was more corruption on the judicial 
bench than on the shoemaker’s bench, and then 
he went out with a sigh and softly shut my doar. 

“] went to the window and looked out into the 
sunshine, but he was nowhere to be seen. Do 
you think he was the classic drunkard?” 
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SWAMPERS OF THE TECHE. 

In the vast swamps lying between the high- 

lands of the Mississippi, Red River, and Attaka- 

pas, live a large floating population, made up 
from all nations: 


Some of these men have education and _intelli- 
gence, others are as ignorant and uncouth as the 
most isolated Western frontier men. They come 
from and represent every nationality of the earth. 

There may be found the blackest of Africans, 
the dark-hued, straight-haired Indian, the yellow, 

ueer-eyed Chinese, the Frenchman, Dutchman, 
Spaniard, Italian, Greek, Englishman, Northern- 
er and Southerner of America, and almost every 
variety of combination from these. 

They come from all directions, speaking every 
language, and as different in ideas and appear- 
ance as any human beings can be from each other. 

Yet, when there, they quickly fall into what 
may be termed swamping habits, and adopt the 
swampers’ laws and code of morals. 

They are, generally speaking, a rough and im- 
provident people, many without any home at- 
tachments. 

Their business consists in cutting and floating 
cypress timber for the various sawmills which are 
found at Plaquemines, Morgan City, and up and 
down the bayou Teche, cutting and floating ash 
to be sold for firewood, and in making pieux and 
other split lumber. 

Their success depends upon the stage of water 
in the Mississippi. 

When floods come down, bringing devastation 
and producing destitution among the planters, the 
swamper prospers, and thoxe bayours and lakes 
are covered with long tiers of cypress timber. 
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UNFIT FOR HIS PLACE. 

Erring men do notalways—perhaps not usually 
—see their own disgrace as soon as others see it; 
more seldom do they resign of their own accord 
a character or station which their fault has in- 
jured. There is a sadness in the following ex- 
ample, relieved, however, by the hope that the 
wounded self-respect was followed by ren] reform- 
ation: 


A young lawyer in Lewis County, Ky., brilliant, 
but addicted to drink, was recentl: appointed 
judge in a criminal court. Soon after, he ap- 
peared on the bench intoxicated. The following 
day, on opening court, he addressed the persons 
present as follows: 

“Gentlemen and fellow citizens: I appear be- 
fore you to say Iam a victim to a vice which has 
disgraced me before you and my country. AsT 
entered this court-room I heard some one say, 
‘There goex pretty timber to make a criminal 
judge of.’ I felt that remark as steel through 
my heart, for it is just. Iam unworthy the high 
honor and trust you have conferred upon one so 
young, and I return to you the office I have lost, 
being unworthy of it. “Pardon me, friends and 
countrymen, but you shall hear this no longer. 
My judicial integrity and official acts are blame- 
le Thank God, Iam no longer criminal judge 
of Lewis County. May heaven keep me in my 
affliction!” 
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TOO PERSONAL. 


Enthusiastic speakers should be careful not to 
make their illustrations too personal. A good 
deacon, of Westfield, Mass., by neglecting this. 
rhetorical rule, confused two persons: 


A rather amusing incident occurred ata church 
prayer-meeting here a few evenings since. Near 
the front sat a young couple who are quite de- 
voted to each other, and soon tobe married. The 
good deacon leading the meeting took for his 
topic, “Love.” and growing warm with the sab- 
ject, said, “Brothers and sisters, all around us 
can be seen the fruits of love; aye, right before 
us ‘tix seen if all its beauty and tenderness.” 
Unconsciously the speaker was pointing directly 
to the before-mentioned conple. and while the 
young woman tried to hide her blushes and her 
companion to look™meoncerned, thé audience 
smiled, the dencon grew embarrassed, and it was 
soni rime! ty scdple’s thoughts were toned 
down to their usual placidity again. 
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For the Companion, 
THANKSGIVING DAY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


A life more happy seemed to fill 

The homestead ’neath the sheltering hill, 
A gentle stir, like winds at play, 

That kept in mind Thanksgiving-Day. 


Upon the roof-tree, sloping down, 

Of late had come a glistening crown 

Of snow, and drooped beneath the eaves 
The woodbine’s red and withered leaves. 


As thus the homestead peaceful stood 
Amidst the winter quietude, 

Inside the housewife plied her art 
With busy hand and anxious heart. 


For three whole days a conflict dire 

Is waged ’twixt eatables and fire ; 

Still does the crane not cease to groan, 
And still the oven holds its own. 


Now, conscious of her skill and might, 
The house-dame, with her skirts drawn t 
And cap askew, with flying strings, 
The closet fills with dainty things. 


The children peep with eyes aglow 
To see her place the pies in row, 
And steal to get with smack and sniff 
Of steaming conserves just a whiff. 


The day has come! The blushing morn 
Now hears the lumbering stage-coach horn 
That, ’mid the echoings of the hills, 

The homestead with a tremor fills. 


First at the door, the grandsire gray 
Puts forth his staff his step$ to stay ; 
The toddler, prattling at his knee, 
Thrusts forth her head the coach to see. 


The stalwart son that bides at home 
Into the doorway too has come ; 
His wife and baby now appear,— 
Hark! ’tis the sound of wheels they hear. 
The stage at last, with stately sweep, 
Comes round the curve, and from it leap 
The school-boy sons who left the farm, 
And meet the growpgwith greetings warm. 


Quick bouncing at the prick of goad, 
Aypillioned nag trots up the road, 
And, pausing by the humble stoop, 
Adds two new-comers to the group. 


The meeting-house looms white and bare 
High on the hill above them there, 

And in its steeple thumps and sways 
The bell that calls to prayer and praise. 
And soon the men-folks, smiling-faced, 
Responsive to its summons haste ; 
Whilst busy Marthas, full of care, 
’Gainst their return the feast prepare. 


The Feast at last. The grace is said, 
And up bobs every eager head, 

And bright eyes, like some greedy power, 
Go seeking what they may devour. 


The turkey at the feast is lost ; 

The chickens get their drum-sticks crossed ; 
And empty plates, just filled with pies, 
The good wife marks with smiling eyes. 


Each finds his limit reached at last ; 
The apples come ; the nuts are passed ; 
The mugs of cider brimming stand, 
And jokes fly round on every hand. 


So goes the day till evening comes ; 
And on the hob the kettle hums; 
The roasting apple puffs its cheek, 
And children play at hide-and-seek. 


Perhaps this day in years to come 

May find them wanderers far from home, 
And with joy-haunting memories cheer 
The shadows of that changeful year. 
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WAX IN THE EAR. 


This is regularly seereted, to protect the delicate 
mechanism from dust and insects, and to keep it sup- 
ple. It shouid not, ordinarily, be cleaned out. A 
healthy ear takes care of itself. 

But certain diseased conditions of the internal ear 
cause the wax to harden and accumulate, giving rise 
to serious brain symptoms. Among these are noises 
in the ear, which sometimes become converted into 
seemingly real voices, and lead to hallucinations and 
temptations to suicide, A skilled physician can re- 
move the hardened wax—and he alone can determine 
Its existence. 

Untaught children sometimes put into their ears 
beans, und other small bodies, around which the wax 
gathers and hardens. A little boy pushed beans into 
both ears. One was removed, bat the other remained, 
the parents not being aware that there were two. 
During the young man’s college course, brain disease 
developed, and he was forced to abandon his studies 
and betake himself to farming. Subsequently the 
bean, surrounded with wax, was removed, and the 
symptoms in the main disappeared, but the man’s 
prospects for life were ruined. 

A lawyer, fifty-four years of age, was forced to 
abandon his profession, as it was impossible for him 
to hear either the judge or the witnesses. He was, 
at length, however, able to return to it, after the 
real cause of the difficulty was surmised, and the wax 
was removed with warm water injections. 
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A WATER TURKEY. 
A correspondent of Forest and Stream, hunting on 
Indian River, Florida, thus describes the snake-bird, 
or water-turkey. 


On the left are islands innumerable, with tortuous 
channels between them, and woe betide the unluack: 
boatinan who gets lost in the labyrinth of their intr! 
cate windings. 

The islands are green to the water’s edge with man- 
grove bushes, and the scene is enlivened by the nu- 
merous water-fowl, egrets, herons, pelicans, galli- 
nules, water-turkeys, cormorants and fish-crows, feed- 
ing near the islands, and the gulls, terns, vultures, 
ospreys and man-o'-war hawks, swooping, skimming 
and sailing in the air above. 

“Look, what a queer snake!’ suddenly exclaimed 
Frank, as he seized his gun. 

We saw n snake apparently wiggling out of the 
water several feet into the air near one of the islands. 
As Frank fired, part of the snake dropped on the 
water, while the other part took wing and flew away. 

“Did the snake drop the bird, or the bird drop the 
‘asked Frank, 
that was about the way of it,” observed Ed. 

The explanation wns quite simple. A snake-bird, or 
water-turkey (Plotua anhinga), swimming with his 
long neck only out of the water, had the snake in his 
Lill. which he dropped and flew away when Frank 
fired his gun. 

Siduey Lanier'’s description of this bird is quite 
characteristic: — 

“The water-turkey is the most 
within the range of ornithology. 
ix a neck, with such subordinate rights, members, 
appurtenances, and hereditaments thereunto apper- 
taining 1 1 necessary to that end. 

“He has juat enough stomach to arrange nourish- 
ment for his neck, just enough wings to tly painfully 
along with his neck, and just big enough legs to kee} 
his neck from dragging on the ground; and. his nec! 
is light colored, while the rest of him is black.” 




































reposterous bird 
He is nota bird, he 
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A DEAR KERNEL THAT BIDDY 
PICKED. 


The Cincinnati Commercial relates a most curious 
ense of “diamond robbery,” and how it cost a gentle- 
man twenty-eight dollars to stoop over and look into 
a hen-coop. 


A Mr. Hawthorne, who came here from New York 
a few days ago ona visit, had an experience on 
Broadway yesterday which is simply unparalleled. 
Setting off his very handsome dress’ was 2 $600 dia- 
mond pin the diameter of which was about half an 
neh. 

Wile snantering up Broadway he stopped in front 
of Huggerty’s produce establishment and bent over a 
pile of coops to watch the anties of some of the 

ens which were feeding. The diamond caught 
the eye of a silly fowl—n hen, of course—and darting 
its head between the lathy, it seized thegem.  Unfor- 
’ not what it should he, and 
. The hen swallowed the 
diamond, and Mr. Hawthorne's attempt to cateh it 
gave it such a fright it rushed among the other chick- 
ens and lost its identity, so far aa he was concerned. 
He went into the store to complain and was delayed 
somewhat. When he came ont again the had 
all been moved, and Hawthorne could not 
ognize the 8600 one. 

"A conference was held with Mr. Haggerty, and it 
‘was agreed that the only way to make sure of the 

scl was to kill all the’chickens in all the coop. 
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This was not a great undertaking, for the house sup- 

lies hotels with dressed chickens, and would not 
fave much trouble in disposing of the lot. So Hag- 
gerty agreed thut if he was allowed twenty-five cents 
a dozen for killing immediately, he would find the 
diamond, The coops were carried to the dressing: 
room and the seventy-two dozen chickens were killed. 
The eight hundred fifty-eighth chicken had the dia- 
uond exrefully stowed away inside, and Mr. Haw- 
thorne gladly paid eighteen dollars for the killing, 
and ten dollars to the woman who found the diamond. 
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A WHITE SQUALL. 

One day, in 911, Notker, a monk of St. Gall, while 
watching some workmen building a bridge, at the 
peril of their lives, composed a Latin anthem. From 
it the solemn words in the burial service of the Epis- 
copal Church, ‘In the midst of life we are in death,” 
were taken. The following incident recalls the occa- 
sion of their first utterance: 





Some years ago two large ships met in mid-ocean, 
one heading for Australia, and the other homeward 
bound. The day was fair, and the wind dying away, 
the vessels were becalmed close together. 

‘The passengers at once busied themselves to write 
letters home, and officers and crew became occupied 
in the interchange of courtesies. 

The placidity of the weather led toa feeling of care- 
less security that can never be safely indulged in at 
sea. All the canvas was set, idly flapping against the 
masts, when a squall struck both ships and passed off 
in a few moments. 

When the confusion and excitement resulting from 
it were over, and the crew of one of these vessels 
were able to relax the attention demanded for their 
own safety, they looked for the other ship in vain. 

She had gone) down with all on board, and nota 
vestige of her was to be seen anywhere on the wide 
sea, which looked serene and beautiful as if nothing 
had happened. 
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A LADY'S FIGHT WITH AN EAGLE. 

In the township of Preston, Pa., part of which has 
still all the features of primitive wilderness, are sev- 
eral curious hill-top lakes filled with fish and haunted 
by hawks and eagles. Mrs. Utt, a farmer's wife, 
living near one of these lakes, had an exciting en- 
counter one day with one of these fierce birds, anda 
Honesdale correspondent of the Pittsburgh Chronicle 
tells Low it was: 


While her husband was absent in Deposit, Mrs. 
Utt heard a commotion among the chickens in the 
barnyard, and, on running out, found her game 
rooster gallantly fighting with what she supposed 
was a very large hawk, which was trying to fusten its 
talons in the chicken. ' The two birds were so deeply 
engaged in the combat that Mrs. Utt’s shouts did not 
frighten the enemy away. 

She picked up a stick and ran into the barnyard, 
and struck the intruder. This did not apparently 
alarm it. Then she seized it by the neck with Doth 
hands, and for the first time saw that it was an eagle. 
The powerful bird buried its claws deep in Mrs. Utt’s 
arm. She did not dare let go her hold, although the 
engle was tearing her flesh dreadfully. ‘She tightened 
her grasp on its throat, and then threw herself heavily 
to the ground upon it.’ In this way she kept it down, 
and choked it to death. The flesh on Mrs. Utt’s arm 
was torn to the bone in places. The eagle measured 
nearly tive feet from tip to tip. 
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LIZARDS’ FONDNESS FOR MUSIC. 

According to a writer in Science News, “music 
hath charms to soothe the ‘lizard’s' breast.” He thus 
writes of the singular fondness of these reptiles for 
the “concord of sweet sounds:” 


The common lizards of the West Indies are ex- 
tremely fond of music. In a listening attitude, they 
will approach the open window of a room in which 
music is played, coming nearer and nearer with heads 
elevated, intently listening. 

In asomewhatrare book entitled, “Barbados and 
Other Poems,” by M. J. Chapman (London, 1835), 
this habit of the lizard is thus referred to: 

“Gay sounds are heard within the lighted halls; 
The listening leaves the melody enthralis, 

‘The charmed zephyr pauses as he files, 

And mingles with his strains the softest sighs; 
‘The wakened lizard leaves his bushy bed, 
Clinbs to the lattice and erects his head.” 

A lizard, so engaged, had its tail accidentally cut 
off by the sudden closing of the window on the sill of 
which it was stationed. This curtailed lizard, how- 
ever, continued to visit the spot, charmed by the 
music. 

After a short time it was noticed that the lost ap- 
pendage was gradually replaced by two. This oc- 
curred at the house of a friend in Barbados. 
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CANINE JEALOUSY. 

‘Wounded love, inspiring hatred of a favored rival, 
makes human beings cruel, and too often criminal. It 
cannot be thought strange that unreasoning animals 
should sometimes show the same hard-heartedness 
under like provocation. A correspondent writes: 


A family whom I know had two dogs, one of them 
a big creature. This big dog and a small companion 











went out with their master, and when at some dis- | 


tance from home passed a pond situated a little dis- 
tance from the road. Both dogs ran {nto the middle 
of the Rand: and when there, in a spot whence it was 
impossible to reach him, the big dog seized hold of the 
little one, dragged him beneath the water, and held 
him there until the breath had left his body. 

During this scene, his muster tried in every way to 
force the creature to loose his hold of the weak and 
struggling little dog. 
authoritative voice; he threw his stick at him; he 
hurled large stones, but to no purpose. It was not 
until the small dog floated dead on the surface of the 
water that the big dog swam back to land. Jeslousy 
was the only explanation that could be given of the 
act. The children had fondled the small dog, and 
had taken less notice than formerly of his big com- 
panion. 








aS 
THE SHAMROCK. 

A learned writer in the New York Tribune insista 
that the Irish national emblem plant is nothing more 
nor less than white clover: 

In Persia the “‘shamrakh” (white clover) has long 
been held sacred as an emblem of the Persian Triads. 
In the fifth century—says history—St. Patrick was 
sent to Ireland asa missionary, He used the white 
clover lenf to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity, 

‘The people accepting the doctrine, ever after cov 
memorated the event by wearing a bunch of this 
grass on this Snint’s anniversary. A friend recently 
returned from travels in Europe brought backwfrom 
Treland some of the veritable shamrock worn at the 
present fine by the Irish on St. Patrick's Day. It is 
now grow!ng in a pot in my window, and I can nasure 
you that it is nothing more or less than the common 
white clover. 
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Brown—Hullo, Jones! What's the matter? Jones 
(amateur tenor)—Oh, dreadful chronic inflammation 
of the larynx! Lost my voice entirely. Brorn— 
Dear me! You don't mean that? Jones—Yes; been 
obliged to give up singing altogether. Broten (with 
alacrity)}—Look here, old fellow! Come and dine 





with us to-night, and spend the evening. 














He called to him in his most | 
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For Catarrhal and Throat Disorders “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches" are renowned and murvellously effec- 
tive, giving immediate relief in most cases. (Com. 


Bet eg 
Everybody Needs 

after the exhaustion of the day a stimulant that is nourish- 

ing ns well as warming. Nothing is so well suited for this 

purpose as Cocoa or Chocolate. That prepared by Walter 

Baker & Co. has the highest reputation of any in the 

anarket. (Communicated. 





ae 
The Specimens of Slate, with Flower, Fern, Leaf or 

Bark impressions, advertised last week, are truly wonder- 

ful, and should be seen by all, (Communicated. 


——_ 
Sour stomach, bad breath, indigestion and headache 
easily cured by Hop Bitters. { Communicated. 


MM ARK {ot kines with Giark's Indelible Pen- 
oils, Sold at all stationers. 


anese Handkerchief, free! A great curiosity: 
Freee thie Sond postal. Wildes & Co.c Boston, Mass, 


PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
BIG free. TaYLok Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Hours Musical Instruction, 
125%: England Conservatory, 15, 

Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 
RESSES, Type, &c., cheap. $9, $13, $24. Rotary 
only $60, Circudars free, Send 2stamps for Catalogue. 
D.W. WATSON, Manuf’r, 12 P. 0. Square, Boston, Mass. 
NEW AND BEST BOOK ON BUILDING. 
PALLISER’S MODEL HOMES—Profasely illustrated, pretty plant, 


full information on Bullding. Price, $1, post paid. Address, Pattisxn, 
Pattisum & Co., Architects, Bridgeport, Ct. For sale by 


NO BOY OR CIRL 


can do without a Microscope, It isa never-ending source 
of amusementand instruction. Illustrated catalogue mailed 
to any address. R. & J. BECK, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


EDUCUTE sees: 


Selected and named. Recommended to 
Teachers and Scholars by Prof. Goodale. 








skuellers, 


Your Boys! Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy s wealth 
‘Tho best presses madeby J, F. W.Dorman 
Baltimore, Md. 








24 varieties 














|WINDOW 
CARDENING 


To make house-plunts grow and blossom, some kind of 
arendng should be used~ ‘The best aubstitite for stable 
mutnure (always offensive aud unhealthy when used) in a 
warm room) is BOWKER'S FOOD FOR FLOW- 
ERS. Ciecs, odortens, proaiictng e healthy Pt ie ares 
from vermin, sud abundant blossoms. The 
tendent of the uston Public Garden—the finest in America 
—writes as follows: 


“I have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower- 
beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Kostun durin, 
the past season, and find it to be all that it is represen: 5 
botl as to produeing healthy growth of the plant and its 
generous flowering. WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt. 


We have on file hundreds of letters equally satizfactory. 
tiv sold by florista and druggiste generally, or trial pack, 
ages sufficieut for 20 plants for 3 montha sent by ruil, 20 
cents each. Two 10-cent pleces enclosed in a letter will 
























reach us. A little book (worth the price of H6 pn ge) OD 
“How to Cultivate House-Plants,” by Prof. Maynard, 
the Mass. Agriculturu) College, accompanies each prewege- 


Lady and gentlemen agents will find this sells wel 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 
3 Park Place, New York. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


Of Great Merit and Thoronghly Tested. 
Our Improved Roofing 


CEMENT PAINT 


Is specially adapted for the use of those who are not me 
chanics, Any farmer with this paint can effectually stop 
leaks around chimneys or scuttles, or in any portion of & 
rvof (whether of wood, canvas or tin),where all other meth= 
ods hve failed. Used for 16 years with great success as & 
roofing for cars, locomotive cabs, stages, 

tle and durable; is unaffected by heat 
firmly to metal, wood or stone, and very simple in applica 
tion.” In 25-1 Boxes, ready for use, $5. 100-1 boxes, $18. 

Responsible Agents Wanted. 











RATERAL | | Iset, 10 cte.; 12 sets, $1. Sent by mail on B. D. WASHBURN MANUF'G CO,, 
wooos receipt of price. Address Manufacturers of Improved Builders’ Hardware, 
CHAS. W. SPURR, 161 and 158 Congre: Boston, M: 4 
10 cts. _| P. 0. Box 307 Boston, Mass, | ——<$<$ $< 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 5 
‘Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 
wells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $9@. 
Pi $143 08255. az Newspeperteut Free. 





nie! F Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


Camp Life in the Wilderness. 


A splendid book for boys and young men. Mlustrated. 
224 pages. 
of price, by CHAS. A. J. FARRAR, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


$4 Self-Inking Printing Press 
rlete outfit, $5 5O. 4 larger sizes. 
ve and reduced price list free. 

H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. (BH Send for Cireular. 


Xmas Surprise. 


Se. 15 Scrap Pictures, 
= 16 dap, Figures, fol 
nals; 1 Pen: 2Text 
ie; 2 Cardinal 
Coats of Arms, 10c.; 1 Auto. 
‘ard. All of the above to) 1d pictures, in box, for 26 cts. ; 
by mail, 80 cts N. B This box ie entirely, different from 

mas Wo r a e ** Wonder” is the 

NEED 0 Bromacia se Beet’ BOS 








with ¢ 
Ga 



















: . 
es T Perforated Motto, 
Panels; 1 Christmas Card, 6c 











CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR! 


Do not_buy any PRESENTS before readin ‘. 
TRIFET’S advertisement in Companion PREMIUM 


LisT, back cover, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. — 









THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
85 Summer Street, Boston. Mass, 


‘3, for “Wa. Liorp GAxEisox 
* by OLIVER Jouxeow, with int 
duction by Joun G. Wuittign. The people are wate 
and waiting for this book. Now is a splendid opportunity 
for wide-awake canvassers. Address 8, B, RUSSELL 
CO., Publishers, $7 Cornhill, Boston. 














, Send for 
Circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR ©0., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


FANCY WOOD, 
For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
reas or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 
he price. Walnut, 4: 6c; 3-16. 7c: %4, 8c per toot. Holly, 
Be, 9c, 10¢ per foot MILLERS FALLS CO., 
7™4 Chan Stre New York. 
PRINTI PRESS for 75 cents. With 
PRINTING PRRBS © 25 SiPeg' 
gompicte Printing Office, viz.. pre 
font of type, type tray, ink, leads, furniture, 
gold bronze, and 60 cards, $2.26. All by 
mail for $3.26, Sample package of 41 




















rictiesofeards, 10 cents, Specimen Boo 
cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
‘Murray Street, New York, 


ftyr 
PRESS 


+ Be. 
Co.'3 


WANTED tosell DR. Cnase’s 2000 Recipe Book. 
ents ‘New Price List, Double your money, Address 
Dr. Chase's Printing Honse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








NEW CHAMPION 



















wist Barrels, 12 D5 
bore, $18.00. The frame and trimmings of all thew 
ing are Nickel Plated. This gun possesses many ad 

tle breech-Jonding i 








“ohalfcock, thus eanuring perfect safety in 
wabip and materials used are Brot-class ; 00 guD 
the factory until It haa been thoroughly inepected. 
10 offering this qun to the public, aad feel safe 10 
reecb-Loader yet produced. Send 

Rifles, Revolvers, and States. 
‘Boston, Mass. 


For Beauty of tee ee eae 
Dera! iy ‘hea ° 
Wetie GOS, Props, Canton, ass- 








Price, 50 cts. Sent by mail, postpatd, on receipt, 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more iniles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 











STEEL PENS 


SoroBr ALL DEALERS TaRouGHOUT ThE We 


GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-i5 7x. 





The Word “Sozodont,” 


which has already become a household word, is derived. 
from the Greek, and composed of two words, Sozo and 
Odontes. ‘Sozo,” translated, means to preserve, and. 
“Odontes” the teeth—“SOZODONT,” a preserver of the 
teeth, And it is true to its name. It beantifies and pre- 


serves the teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
corrects all impurities of the breath. ‘Lhe odor of this pure 
preparation is so delightful that it is a luxury to apply it. 
It is as harmless as water. 
fumers. 


Sold by druggists aud per- 


AS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all_ kinds and prices 
Views illustrating every eubject for PUBLIC EXHI- | 
BITIONS, &c. §@¥~ A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 








Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
M’f’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St, N.Y. 


logue free. McAllister, 









The Christmas Cabinet. 


FIVE NE’ 
HN ABET uk ON 


[48 ts.] USEFUL, AMUSING, AND [48 cts.) 


INSTRUCTIVE. 


No, 1.—Jnpanese Magnes 
tic Fish.—bivo varieties, com- 
‘box of Japanese wood, with 


and ‘mag- 
netic hook. The fiah seize the hook, and 
the lucky sherman draws them out of 
the water. . quaint and curious toy. 


No. 2.-Ne Plus Ultra 
Sigrid Knife — Warranted 
‘eet quality cast stce 

sot clogged nor wear 
| irely concealed withi 

‘one solid pieca; javention fn 
outlery, eleguutly finlabod, first-class 
jovery way. 


No. 3.—Pocket| Comb. 
Made of fuost hora, tough and durable, 
in @ reat caso} cannot soll the pocket. 
Suitable for ladies or gentlemen. A 
handy, asefal article. 


No. 4.—Pinnfore Card 
|Gume.—Two games in one, the 
nteas out. Funniest, jollisat, and'most 
original ever published. Capable of e: 
leas changes, for any number of pl 
era has ‘no equal as 9 social 
The 103 cards, Including Question, An 
lswer, and Forfeit Cards, will hoep the 
tallest parties and ocial gatherings ta 
roars of luugister for an entire eveuing. 


No. 5.—Japanese Crepo 
Pictures, —Representing cle. 
iantly dressed Japanese ladies, Deautitul 

landscapes,and artistically drawn figures, transferred 
in indollble colors to Japanese Elastio 
finest textare, They make beautiful and brilliant 
tidles for backs of chairs and lambrequins, centre 
pleces for table covers, etc.; are very fashlonable, 
and will be ednirod and favorably commented upon, 
by your friends, 
Our Tilustrations show but four 
2f tho article {a Cabinet, and these on « groatly 
reduced scale. (Cr.pe Pictures not shown being difficult to 
Alluatrate.) We furnt h the entire lot, of & articles.tn all, in 
strong case, by mail, post-paid, for only 4 cente, or is threacent 
postage stampa. This «ffer ia made fur the purpose of introducing 
Spt Feels La new localill, end to procure ew namee for ont 
joliday Catalogues. We ‘will sen a 
No furiber reduction. Send ue clean pat 
nominativn, as we prefer them to 
or nickels. ' Address all ordera to 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P.O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New Yorks 








MAVGE DARN. 

Madge Barry; the name sounded like her, 
rapid and mischievous, and as I write it I see 
again the old Dene schoolroom, the dingy desks, 
the torn spellers, the crowd of restless, healthy, 
noisy children, and foremost, conspicuous among 
them all, Madge Barry. 

She was taller than most of the 
other pupils, a strong, bright, 
dark-eyed girl of fourteen, per- 
haps, whose shining black hair 
tossed itself in short round curls 
all over her well-poised head. 
She was straight and active; 
quick to learn, quick to plan, 
quick to quarrel or forgive, quick 
in every way. 

I can see her now seriously 
intent over Mary Baner’s slate, 
working out her problems with a 
flying pencil, and setting down 
the correct answer with a trium- 
phant flourish, and a moment 
later carefully tying Annie Wal- 
lys’ curls to the back of her seat 
with pieces of twine, while the 
questions in geography areslowly 
travelling down the class to find 
the unconscious Annie a prisoner 
in her place. 

Indeed, Madge’s energies 
seemed equally divided between 
good and evil doing; not that her 
mischief took any really wicked 
form, while her generosity was 
broad as sunlight and as warm. 

All the little helpless sixth-form 
children looked to Madge as toa 
strong power of retributive jus- 
tice. Anything forlorn or wretch- 
ed, kitten, beggar, tramp, frog, 
or angle-worm, found a ready 
champion and helper in this loud, 
wilful, merry girl. 

She liad a way of dividing up 
her nuts and candies right and 
left, that made me somehow 
think of the ‘loaves and fishes,” 
her bounty seemed to spread so 
far, and grow in spreading. 

Child as I was, I yet was con- 
scious of a great power in Madve 
to command and control, but she was terribly in- 
dolent at times, and could do nothing with better 
grace than any human being I ever saw. 

Madge was a first-division girl, and I a third, 
so I could only observe her from afar, but I re- 
member my feeling of mingled pain and wonder 
when I saw her stand up, tall, handsome, clever, 
“the observed of all observers,”’ and fail, utterly, 
day after day. 

I recall, so well, the look of weary hopeless 
contempt on Miss Gaynor’s face when Madge 
rose for recitation, and the blush that stole burn- 
ing to my cheek as she sat down again smiling 
and indifferent under scathing rebuke or still 
more scathing silence. 

Poor Miss Gaynor! how plainly she, too, comes 
before me, flushed and fretful and pretty, with a 
steady brilliant light in her hazel eyes, # lustre 
whose sad meaning I had not learned to know. 
She was precise, methodical, thoroughly practi- 
cal in character, but tight-lacing, pastry-lunches 
and bad air had made her irritable, whimsical, 
full of cranks and corners. 

To the good girls, the galaxy of shining lights 
in the front row, Miss Gaynor was, no doubt, an 
excellent teacher, for they needed neither disci- 
pline nor severity; but beyond these, her reign 
was a tumult, a sort of civil war led on by 
Madge. 

It is very probable this state of affairs would 
have brought about the speedy expulsion of the 
chief “turbulent spirit’ only for the fact that 
Madge’s parents were among the most esteemed 
and respected people in Dene, and were, more- 
over, constantly showering kindnesses and friendly 
attentions on Miss Gaynor as if anxious to coun- 
terbalance the shortcomings of their rebellious 
daughter, whom they adored and spoiled and 
found fault with, after a foolish fashion known 
only to fathers and mothers that possess but one 
child, It never occurred to either of them, hon- 
est, kindly souls, that the pranks and follies they 
80 deplored were simply the legitimate outgrowth 





the strong unfolding energies ol Madge 8 charac- | to time, perhaps because i ain timid and tittle, or 


ter. 

I used to wonder in my dreamy, childish 
brain, if anything could ever happen to Madge, 
to blot away the daring happy smile from her 
face, or soften her ringing voice, or clond her 
open, joyous eyes in tears. And one day, very 


MADUE 


suddenly and unexpectedly, my questioning was 
answered. 

How it all comes back to me on a thought! 
The royal June day, bright and burning, that 
hung above the broad fresh meadows of Dene! 

The schoolroom windows are wide open, and 
all the lovelinesses of the quiet outside world 
seem crowding near and peeping in to tempt and 
beckon us. The warm wind stirs lazily, breath- 
ing a sort of general listless invitation, which the 
honeysuckle on the porch seconds by waving its 
slim green fingers, as if pointing us an easy way 
to freedom and delight. Little white clouds go 
sailing down the sky, and lose themselves be- 
yond the hills; the river dreams and sparkles, 
birds cross in the sunlight from tree to tree, sing- 
ing and calling to each other, no doubt, but we 
cannot hear one note of all their exquisite music, 
for the dull heavy noise that prevails within. 

It is not the studious din of recitation, but 
rather a confusion and discord as of ‘‘chaos come 
again.” Girls are yawning, girls are humming, 
girls are talking, girls are laughing. Dolly Spen- 
cer is writing notes; Ida Joyce and May Miller 
are blowing paper pellets; down in the corner by 
the rusty stove Annie Grant is telling, in hoarse 
whispers, the story of ‘‘Wilful Alice,”’ to a select 
audience of three wide mouths and six very 
wide eyes. Mary Baner js cutting paper dolls, 
well-shielded from view by Mate Joyce's open 
atlas, 

And Madge Barry, as usual the centre of a 
group, is making an elaborate caricature of Miss 
Gaynor receiving the visiting committee. 

There is much crowding, and craning of necks, 
and various stifled shrieks of laughter, as the 
work progresses, but the artist sits unmoved by 
homage, and undisturbed by elbows, putting in, 
with an impartial hand, the gigantic noses and 
emphatic shirt-collars that are supposed to distin- 
guish visiting committees in general. 

As usual, also, I'am near, to-Madge, at lenst 
within reach of her nod and simile, and the kind 





perhaps because she knows I watch and wait for 
it. 

The prim, busy girls on the front seat are 
working out examples slates in hand. Dot, dot, 
dot, click, click, go the hurrying pencils, Miss 
Gaynor’s monotonous voice reads from the arith- 


BARRY. 


metic nnd explains; I can scarcely hear her above 
the tumult, but I can see her very plainly indeed, 
sitting behind her desk and leaning forward a 
little on her elbow. 

She is dressed in a light blue cambric with fresh 
linen at her wrists and neck; her smooth brown 
hair is built in glossy brnids behind, and long 
coral ear-drops dangle from her ears; her cheeks 
and lips are brighter than ever, her eyes more 
brilliant and restless, but her voice sounds spent 
and faint; she seems to spenk and act mechani- 
cally, as if her mind were far awny. 

Ihave just finished writing thirty punishment- 
lines for spilling my ink, and am, therefore, at 
leisure for a time. 

It is only two o'clock. How slowly the hours 
move! How drowsy they make me, the heat and 
noise and bustle! If I could only lay my head 
down on the desk-lid a moment, just a moment! 

I suppose I am falling gently asleep, when my 
senses come back with a jump. A strange sud- 
den sound, a cry, ® gasp, rings out above the 
droning hum, and stills it instantly. And we all 
see Miss Gaynor leaning back iu her chairas pale 
as death, holding against her lips a handkerchief 
stained with blood. 

For a minute or two we sit staring at her as if 
paralyzed. Then little Lucy Morris, the angel of 
the school (she was indeed an angel, and has gone 
to heaven since), stands at her side holding a glass 
of water to her lips. 

Some of the others now rise hurriedly, but 
Miss Gaynor holds up her slim hand, and they 
sit down, obeying the mute gesture, as if it forced 
them into their places. 

How quiet the room has grown! The clock 
ticks out sharply, and the wind comes in with a 
sort of shuddering sigh. 

After a while of waiting, breathless silence, 
Miss Gaynor rises, supporting herself with her 
hand_on Lucy’s shoulder. She is still terribly 
pale, but.she looks round on us with a wistful 
smile. 
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the bowed brown head, and Lucy Morris flings 
both her loving arms round the poor little break. 
ing penitent heart. Truly on earth as in heaven 
there is great joy over a “sinner that repent- 


eth.”” 


I scarcely knew what happened next there was 
such a tumult of embraces and pardon and prom- 


ises, of smiles shining through tears, and at last, 
Miss Gaynor went away. 


We crowded to the doors and windows, and 
watched her going slowly and wearily across 


the sunny level, her arm round Lucy’s shoulder, 


their long shadows striking over the ‘‘seas of 
but she never came back by 
the same path, and we never heard her voice 


daisies and elover,”’ 


in the old schoolroom again. 
Madge Barry kept her word. She not only 


taught us carefully, wisely and faithfully forthe 
next few days, but for all the r mainder of the 


term. 


The school throve and brightened under her 


strong kindly guidance. All the warm energies 
of her nature were turned into broad, healthy 
channels. She studied hard herself, and seemed 


to become a woman all at once, firm, loving, re- 


liable. 


How much more dreamlike than any dream it 


was to see Madge seated in her chair of state, 
listening to the recitations, her hair still tossing 
over her fine, open forehead, her eyes dropped 
gravely to her book, her whole air betokening 
calmness, earnestness, determination. 

‘When vacation came and broke the school up, 


for the first time within memory, the girls of Dene 


were sorry. 

Madge became a hard-working student, and 
graduated from the high school in due time, 
with honors. But she always says, seriously, — 

“Miss Gaynor was the best friend I ever had, 
for she taught me to see my faults, by giving 


me her confidence when I felt I did not deserve 


it.” 

Life is full of misunderstandings. There are 
hidden springs of feeling in every character. A 
strange circumstance may reach them, and cause 
them to overflow and produce flowers and fruits 
on seemingly barren soil. 

The robins sing over the teacher's grave, and 
Madge is 8 woman now, but she loves to recall 


the scene of that long-gone day, while she re- 


grets her negligences of the past. 
Mary ArncEe De VERE. 
eee eae 7 een 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST LETTER. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

Jacob Carter and Albert Harrison were mer- 
chants living in adjoining towns. The strong 
friendship existing between them in boyhood had 
not declined in manhood. Each possessed ster- 
ling traits of character, though the two men were 
quite unlike. 

Mr. Carter was much beloved for his gentle 
nature and kindly qualities. The short-comings 
of his fellow-men were always viewed by him 
with a charitable eye. Mr. Harrison, on the con- 
trary, though an honest, true man, was harsh 


and inflexible, and quick to condemn any devia- 


tion in others from the code of rectitude laid down 
for himself. 

One bright morning he said to his son, as he 
sealed a letter he had just written,— 

“Paul, I want you to carry this letter to the 
post-office. Don’t stop on the way. It must go 
out in the next mail.’ 

Paul took it, put on his hat, and went whistling 
down the street. On his way, he had to pass the 
home of Caleb Parker, his most intimate friend. 

“Halloo!"’ called Caleb from the piazza. 
just had a streak of luck. Uncle Roger has given 
me a splendid Newfoundland dog.’’ 

“Oh, that’s jolly!’ returned Paul, eagerly. 

“Come in and see him,”’ urged Caleb. 

Paul glanced at the clock on the church steeple, 
It lacked a full half-hour to wail-time. 


yielded to the temptation before him. 
minutes could be easily spared. 


He hurried with Caleb to the shed where 
“Rover’’ was tied, and spent five minutes ad- 


miring and praising the ‘“‘splendid puppy.” 


Then he continued his walk. But on reaching 


the post-office, he found, to his great dismay, 
that the letter was missing! 


He was sure he had carefully put it in his 
What should he do? He remembered 
pulling out his handkerchief while talking with 
Caleb, and thinking it was probable it fell out 
then, he quickly retraced his steps to Mr. Parker’s 
He told Caleb his trouble, and the two 
made a thorough search. But the letter could 


pocket. 


house, 


not be found. Paul was in agony. 


“I'd about as soon be killed as to go home and 
He told me not to stop by the way, 


tell father. 
and he'll whip me awfully.” 


“Do you know what was in the letter?’ in- 


quired Caleb, after thinking a little. 
“Yes. 


ply from the West.” 


“Then save yourself a whipping by holding 
Don’t say a word to your father 
about it. Come to my room and write another 
’Twon't 
do any harm, and ‘twill bring the flour all the 


your tongue. 
letter, and sign your father’s name to it. 


_Mely keon whiat.’? 





“Pye 


Thought- 
less of the disobedience he was committing, he 
A few 


Father wrote to Mr. Carter to send him 
twenty barrels of flour, to Inst till he gets a sup- 


Paul hesitated. He knew Caleb was a wrong 
counsellor; that a frank and straightforward 
course was the only right one. 

But he had been twice severely punished for 
small acts of thoughtless disobedience, and the 
pain of the blows was fresh in his memory. 

“Well, on the whole, Caleb, I guess I'll follow 
your advice. I can’t see what hurt it can do.” 

They went into the house. Pau! took the 
offered pen and ink, and quickly wrote thus: 

“Merritown, May 9, —. 
,—Dear sir, I wish to purchase of you 


good four, to be sent immediately. 
‘A. HARRISON, per P. H.” 


Paul had seen his father’s clerk write letters 
on business, and sign them in this way. 

Ten minures later, he deposited the letter in 
the post-office and went home. 

“Did you get my letter in before the mail 
went?’ asked Mr. Harrison, as Paul entered the 
parlor. 

“The letter was there in time,” was the evas- 
ive reply. 

A growing uneasiness now took possession of 
the boy’s heart, and he really felt sorry he had 
not braved his father’s displeasure, and owned 
the truth. He had been guilty of crooked deal- 
ing, and his act (ag such acts always do) left 
something to dread. It was too late now, he rea- 
soned, to retrieve the mistake; but what might 
come of it, he could not tell. He grew more and 
more unhappy in thinking about it. Three days 
afterwards, Mr. Harrison received twenty barrels 
of flour from the wholesale house of Mr. Carter. 

It was a great relief to Paul's mind. The letter 
substituted had apparently fulfilled its purpose 
as well as if it had been the original. 

A week went by. One morning Mr. Harrison 
said to his wife at the breakfast-table,— 

“T sent a check of one hundred and fifty dollars 
to Mr. Carter. Don’t see why it hasn’t been ac- 
knowledged.”” 

Terror and dismay instantly overspread Paul’s 
face, and he quickly left the table. It had not 
before occurred to him that the lost letter held a 
check, which was lost too. The thought appalled 
him, and terrible forebodings tortured his soul. 

Late in the afternoon of that day, as Paul sat 
alone in the library, the door-bell rang, and a 
moment after, he heard his father cordially greet 
Mr. Carter and invite him into the parlor. 

They held a low, earnest conversation together. 
Mr. Carter seemed to be giving some important 
information which astonished Mr. Harrison. 

The door was closed, but occasionally part of » 
sentence came distinctly to Paul's ears. He heard 
the words, ‘‘check;’” “stolen from a letter;’”’ 
“Btate- prison offence; “young for such a 
crime.” 

He looked out of the window into the street, 
and a strong impulse seized him to flee from the 
house, but his limbs were powerless to act. 

Suddenly Mr. Harrison opened the door. 

“Paul, come here,’’ he said. ‘Mr. Carter 
wishes to talk with you.” 

The boy went into the parlor, nervous and 
trembling. One glance at the weary, serious ex- 
pression of Mr. Carter’s face seemed to assure 
him of his coming doom. Faintly, and with a 
palpitating heart, he returned the good man’s 
salutation. 

“I want to ask you a few questions,” began 
Mr. Carter. ‘Can you tell me——why, how you 
shake! What's the matter?” 

“Nothing—yes—I—I don’t know,” stammered 
Paul. 

“T want you to tell me all you know about”—— 

“O sir,” interrupted Paul, quickly, ‘I know 
nothing about it! I haven't stolen the check! I 
didn’t know there was any in the letter!” 

Mr. Carter and Mr. Harrison exchanged glances 
of surprise. 

“O, father,” pleaded Paul, pitifully, “I never 
told you a le! never, NEVER! and I hope you'll 
believe me now!” 

“Believe what, my son?’ 

“That—that—I didn’t steal the check! I—I 
lost your letter—but—but—I didn’t know it held 
acheck!"’ with chattering teeth, 

“Lost my letter! what letter? Out with the 
truth!’ commanded Mr. Harrison. 

“The one you wrote to Mr. Carter. You gave 
it to me to carry to the post-office. There was 
plenty of time before the mail closed, and I 
stopped a few minutes to look at Caleb's new 
dog. The letter was dropped somewhere, and I 
couldn't find it,—and—and I thought it was only 
an order for flour, and I wrote another and signed 
your name to it. I knew 'twould bring the flour 
all the same, and it did.’”” 

Paul began to cry. 

“T received that letter, and forwarded the flour 
at once,” put in Mr. Carter. 

“Go on, Paul. So you have forged a letter for 
me. What else have you done?’ asked Mr. 
Harrison, in a severe tone. 

“That's all I have to tell,—nothing else,” 
sobbed the boy. 

“Your father’s letter, with a check of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, came tome. I had two let- 
ters, one a few days after the other,” said Mr 
Carter. ‘The lost letter had been picked up and 
forwarded according to its written direction.” A 
look of mingled relief and surprise suddenly came 
over Paul’s face. 

“Why did you suspect me of stealing the 
heck. "he asked, drying his tears 
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“Don’t see what led you to think I did suspect 
you. What did?’ questioned Mr. Carter. 

“Because I heard father and you talking about 
a check that was stolen from a letter, and just 
after that you mentioned my name.” 

Mr. Carter burst into a hearty laugh, and even 
the knitted brows of Mr. Harrison relaxed. 
Paul's face flushed crimson. 

“You were more frightened than burt, my 
boy,” said Mr. Carter, laying his hand on Paul’s 
shoulder. ‘Your course was not right, and guilt 
is a loud accuser, and is easily alarmed. But no 
one has suspected you of stealing, Paul. I was 
only telling your father that Abel Phillips, the 
son of one of our friends, has lately forged on a 
stolen check, and is likely to go to prison.” 

“But something was certainly said about me.” 

“Yes; I asked to see you, to inquire about your 
schoolmate, Ned Lee, who wants a place in my 
store.”” 

Paul gave Mr. Carter all the information he 
wanted about his schoolmate, while Mr. Harrison 
sat thinking. He was not quite ready to change 
the subject. ‘‘Paul,” said he, sternly, ‘how 
comes it you are so late in owning that you lost 
my letter?” 

Paul hung his head. 

“'Twasn't right, I know, father. I hated to 
hide it, but I thonght ’twauld—’twould save me 
from a beating.” 

Paul left the room, and the merchants were 
again alone. 

“Albert,” said Mr. Carter, earnestly, “‘we have 
been friends from boyhood, and I hope you won't 
take offence at my plain speaking. Don’t you 
see you are helping your son to make a rogue?” 

“A rogue! What do you mean?” . 

“That's what the end will be. Paul is a little 
thoughtless and impetuous, but a good boy in the 
main, It was dread of punishment, you see, that 
forced him to act underhanded in this thing. 
Encourage frankness in him by keeping him less 
under fear. He has taken his lesson in artifice. 
God grant it may be his Iast.”” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Carter went away, and 
Mr. Harrison sat long absorbed in thought. 

A revelation had been made to him. He arose 
and went to Paul's room. 

“Well, Paul,” said he, ‘you have paid a heav- 
ier penalty for concealment than if the truth had 
been told at first.” 

“Indeed I have, father; I never had anything 
worry me half so much in my life.”’ 

“Always be true and open, Paul, and you need 
have no fear of me.”” 

Father and son had both learned an important 
lesson. 

For the Companion. 
A MOUSE. 


By Bose Terry Cooke. 

Mr. Peletiah Merrit was a young man, emphatically. 
Some men are born young, and some have youth 
thrust upon them. He was of the latter sort. 

Though he certainly was born, according to the 
best authorities, at a very recent period, he never yet 
had been young in spirit. His solemn face, his whity- 
yellow hair, his pouted lips, all indicated long frocks 
and acradle, up to his fifteenth year. He was con- 
scientious and sincere, but he took such large views 
of life, and was so precise and methodical in all he 
planned and did, that his good intentions often fell 
under the suspicion of conceit, and that not without 
the appearance of evil. 

At the time we introduce him to our readers he 
was full-fledged from college and his course of theo- 
logical studies. 

Of life, character, human nature, he was entirely 
ignorant. A theological training does not include 
these branches, and this guileless creature was sent 
forth to preach the Gospel without one particle of 
serpentine wisdom. Harmless he might be, but as 
useless as a physicinn who, deriving his knowledge 
from books alone, should undertake to practise on 
that knowledge. 

So it was well for him and for Christendom that he 
decided to go on a mission. Peletiah was so honestly 
good, so pure in mind, so gentle and earnest in char- 
acter, that a flock not critical about intellect, and as- 
pect, and manners, and “go,” could not fail to be 
won by his works and words. 

But to be a missionary, one must have a wife. Our 
hero’s instincts revolted from the idea of going to a 
seminary and selecting a wife to order, or taking 
somebody on recommendation of the Board. Hehad 
certain old-fashioned and delicate ideas about mar- 
riage, and did not desire to select a wife as he would 
a horse, simply for her good qualities, pluck, endur- 
ance, temper and health. So he waited, and kept his 
field waiting, till he should genuinely fall in love, 
proposing, if he were luckless enough to adore an 
untit person, to sacrifice his own feelings to duty, and 
go out alone with an arrow in his heart. 

In the meantime, he went to Blise—not the state of 
bliss, but a town of that name in New England, 80 
called after its pioneer settler—to visit his Cousin 
Harry Marsh, a young doctor who lived there, and 
had recently gone into practice with his father; and 
it happened that the day after Peletiah arrived at his 
uncle’s, there came into town, also on a visit, a very 
nice young girl. 

Harry and Peletiah met her at a picnic, and ad- 
mired her mightily, as young men always did admire 
Louise Grant. She was pretty, not beautiful, with 
the most charming manners, gentle, cordial, spar- 
kling; eyes like a robin’s, and the sweetest voice; and 
having a truly feminine gift at hero-worship. On 
finding that Rev. Mr. Merrit was going on a mission, 
she treated him with a deference and respect that 
put Peletiah very high in his own esteem. 

Yes, he fell in love with Miss Grant with his own. 
full consent and knowledge. If she had been made 
to order, she could not have suited his idens of a wife 


better. She was intelligent, sweet-tempered, cheer- 
ful, well-educated, sound in mind and body, as her 
orthodox opinions and rosy cheeks testified; and she 
was earnestly religious. Surely, with all these other 
gifts, she must be courageous,—the only quality he 
had not yet seen tested, and to crown all her virtues, 
she evidently looked up to and admired him as a 
woman should properly and scripturally look up to 
and admire her protector. 

In the meantime, unobserved by Peletiah, who was 
absorbed in himself and Miss Grant, Harry Marsh also 
had fallen over head and ears in love, as the phrase is, 
too, and with the same fair lady; but his style of the 
tender passion was not like his cousin’s. 

He loved Lou Grant because he could not help it. 
He made no analysis of her character or his own 
needs. He loved her just as a man commonly loves, 
forgetting himself and his merits, and considering 
her above all other things. He, too, had a great re- 
spect for Peletiah, and seeing that the studious youth 
was also captivated by Louise, he resolved not to 
plead his own cause till Peletiah had decided his 
future. 

Perhaps his virtue would have been rewarded, as 
virtue sometimes is in this world, by a sad disappoint- 
ment, but for the intervention of one of the weak 
things of creation; for Louise Grant was an imagii 
tive little woman, and had thrown a halo of self-sac- 
rifice, devotion, and lofty heroism, about Peletiah, 
greater than he deserved, and it would have been easy 
for her honest soul, capable of alla woman’s devotion 
to good, to persuade herself into marrying this man 
simply because he was a missionary. 

But it happened one evening both the cousins 
called at Mr. Barnes's house, where Miss Grant was 
staying. Peletiah had resolved to offer himself that 
very night, and settled calmly into the most comfort- 
able chair, in order to outstay Harry; and conversa- 
tion was proceeding in both a fluent and brilliant 
manner, while Mr. Merrit, as the others tossed the 
ball of words to and fro, arranged in his own mind 
the heads of his discourse to Miss Grant, and the af- 
fecting application thereof. 

Suddenly a loud shriek aroused him; he looked up 
and there was Louise, balancing herself on the pinno- 
stool, on to which she had leaped, her clothes gathered 
tightly about her, her eyes wild, and incoherent 
words issuing from her red lips. 

“Oh, my goodness! o-o-oh! there it is! Ob!! it’s 
coming this way!’ another loud shriek here, and still 
another, as Harry seized the poker, and made frantic 
dabs at something in the corner. 

“WHAT is it?” sternly asked Peletiah, who thought 
of nothing less than a rattlesnake, quite regardless 
of the improbability that such a beast would intrude 
into a parlor. 

“Oh dear! oh!” shrieked Louise; “don’t you see 
it? O-o-h! there it is!” another shriek. 

“O-h oh! an awful, dreadful, horrid mouse!” 

“A MOUSE?” echoed Peletiah, in tones of tragic 
disgust to which big capitals cannot give expression. 

“Here he is!” said Harry, joyfully, at the same 
time giving a great punch at the small animal and 
knocking a splinter off the mopboard, for which Mrs. 
Barnes did not bless him next day; but the mouse 
eluded him and made right for the young lady, who 
at once gave a flying leap on to the chair Peletiah 
had vacated, and uttered a louder shriek than ever. 

“Corner him, Pel! corner him!’ shouted Harry, 
but Peletiah never stirred. 

“A harmless creature like that! 
Hen-e-ry,"’ he said, sternly. 

“Oh, do kill it! please do, Doctor Marsh!” cried 
Louise, looking exquisitely pretty with her dark hair 
all fallen about her pale face, and her lovely eyes big 
with terror. 

Harry made another dab, inspired by these words, 
and hit the mouse hard enongh to disable him and 
elicit a shrill squeak; another blow of the poker laid 
him lifeless, 

“There!” said Harry, “he is done for.” 

“Oh, is he really dead?” gasped Louise, a delicate 
color dawning in her face. 

“Yes, indeed he is; dead as Crsar. Look, Miss 
Grant! I am going to throw him out of the win- 
dow.” 

“U-g-b! Oh, how can you touch him? Thank you s0 
much! It is splendid to be a brave man!” 

Harry went off in an irreverent fit of laughter at 
this ascription, and Peletiah said solemnly,— 

“You have destroyed a thing you can never re 
create,” 

“I should hope not!” remarked Miss Grant, with 
some emphasis, descending from her perch, and in 
her heart glad to have both her lovers take leave at 
once, for her dress-skirt was balf torn off, her hair 
down, and one little slipper left on the piano-stool, 
all of which Harry’s quick eye saw, and his equally 
quick tact told him he had better leave the dis- 
hevelled damsel to repair herself. 

Mr. Merrit also withdrew, for reasons of his own. 
All the way home he was silent as a stick; Harry 
could not get a word out of him. But in the “dead 
watch and middle of the night’’ a tall figure clothed 
in white from yellow head to invisible heel stood st 
his bedside like William's grisly ghost beside fair 
Margaret. 

“Cousin Hen-e-ry, I think I shall leave for Dalton 
by the early train.” 

“Leave for Dalton! My dear fellow, what is the 
matter? Are you ill?” 

Moved by his cousin’s kind tones, Peletiah sat 
down and poured out his soul to Harry, with certain 
provisos and circumlocutions, the amount of which 
was that he had loved Miss Grant and hoped to make 
her his wife, but the amazing want of courage sbe 
displayed in being alarmed at so minute and harn- 
less an animal as a mouse, and the silly cowardice of 
her behavior, had proved to him that she was alto- 
gether unfit to be the partner of a missionary’s 
bosom, and of course he must give it up, though it 
rent his heart of flesh and tore his carnal affections 
to pieces, 

“Nonsense, man!’ exclaimed Harry. “Women are 
all afraid of mice; it’s peculiar to the sex. I dare my 
Miss Lou would face a band of Arab robbers, or 2 
dozen Zulus,a great deal more calmly than you 
could. Don’t give her up for-that little thing.” 

“Your reasoning is not good, Cousin Hen-e-ry; 4 
woman who is terrified at aswall rodent could never 
face the dangers of heathenism, the beaste of the for 
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est, and the fury of the savage. It is an absurd, 
illogical proposition. No. I can leave her for the 
sake of my calling, but I must leave at once, lest my 
weakness get the better of my duty.” 

Harry’s persuasions and arguments all failed; by 
dim dawn Peletiah left in the stage for Ludlow, leav- 
ing Bliss behind him in more than one sense. His 
glasses showed misty, and his lip quivered, as he 
wrung Harry’s hand at the door, and murmured in a 
solemn whisper, “Farewell, cousin, farewell. Haret 
lateri lethalis arundo!" ‘ 

“Fiddlestick!” shouted the matter-of-fact Harry. 
He was irreverent of this stately and deliberate grief, 
yet in his soul he believed in it, for he knew Peletiah 
was honest, as far as he went; but to give up Lou 
Grant because she was scared at a mouse! Harry 
could not fathom it. 

So Peletinh went his way, reasoning in himself, 
and at last came to the conclusion that he had been 
self-seeking in the matter of a wife; he was traly 
conscientious, and having made up his mind on cause 
and effect, he lost no time in applying to constituted 
anthorities for » recommended partner, and was 
speedily introduced and engaged to an upright, bony, 
excellent female, as eager as he to labor for the 
heathen, and quite willing to marry anybody sent to 
her for that purpose. 

If Peletiah’s heart was not satisfied, his conscience 
was; he felt that his Eliza Jane was not one to quail 
before mouse or man, and he tried to lift his thoughts 
above personal feeling and be absorbed in duty. 

He was succeeding well in cultivating this frame 
of mind, and his marriage was at hand, when he got 
a note from his Uncle Marsh telling him that Harry 
was very ill, and would not be able to come to his 
wedding. 

Peletiah felt that he could not leave America with- 
out saying good-by to his friends in Bliss, so he took 
a couple of days from his brief time in the country 
to run up and see them. 

He charged Eliza Jane to write if anything should 
delay him over one day, and set off. 

But what was his grief to find Harry not only dan- 
gerously ill, but ill with the small-pox. 

Now Mr. Merrit was no coward in any sense; he 
saw that his uncle was harassed and worn, and found 
it hard to obtain a proper nurse, so he wrote a brief 
note to Eliza Jane, and manfully walked up stairs 
into the sick-room. 

He could have groaned at the vision that met him; 
by the bedside stood Lou Grant, pale, but more 
lovely than ever in her nurse’s cap and apron, coax- 
ing something in a spoon down the delirious patient's 
throat. She looked up, half-smiled, and said sim- 
ply,— 

“You see, I am going to marry him when he gets 
well.” 

Peletiah dropped into the nearest chair. This girl 
who shrieked and trembled at a mouse voluntarily 
exposed herself to a loathsome and dangerous dis- 
ense! a disease beside which wild beasts and savages 
took lower rank! 

Peletiah was humiliated now into the dust. But 
what were his further sentiments when two days 
after he received a brief letter from Eliza Jane com- 
manding him to send her no more letters, lest she 
should catch small-pox, and intimating in good set 
terms that he had no business to expose his life thus, 
when he was engaged to marry her. 

Peletinh was disgusted. 

This indeed was cowardice; but his carnal heart 
gave a little jump of relief at the prospect In store. 

He nursed Harry, with Lou Grant’s aid, throngh 
long weeks of danger and recovery; neither of them 
took the disease, and when about Christmas-time he 
figured as officiating clergyman at Lou Grant's and 
Harry's wedding, his smiles were not decreased by 
the knowledge that Eliza Jane had already married 
another man. 

In due time Peletiah found his better-half, and 
went happily to Africa, where he lives and labors 
yet, and is beth loved and respected. 

And his wife finds him singularly patient with the 
little whims and weaknesses common to her, as to all 
women; for he has found out once for all that a 
woman is not necessarily a coward or a fool because 
she is afraid of a mouse. 

eee SS ggg: 
KITCHENS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

A writer discourses, in the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, ubout the pleasant accommodations he found, 
while travelling in England, for those obliged to stady 
economy. He writes: 

“In America the traveller is, as to any sort of ac- 
commodation, restricted in town or country alto- 
gether to the hotel or tavern. In England it is not 


weThere many of the poorer people earn a little 
money by laying themselves out for the accommoda- 
tion of a class of travellers. 

“Footing it along the country roads, one may often 
see in cottage windows the humble pencilling, ‘Hot 
water for visitors.’ 

“This puzzled me at first. Eventually I discovered 
it to be an adaptation to the wants of the economical 
Englishman on foot with a few ‘makings’ of tea in 
his pocket. 

“Desirous of refreshment, the cottager farnishes 
him with hot water, cup, saucer and a table for a 
penny. Nor is the housewife at all ‘put out’ should 
he desire a bit of toast, or a poached egg, or a bit of 


ham. 
“In the towns and villages you find also ‘kitchens’ 


for public accommodation. The kitchen may occupy 
the front room of the cottage. It is wonderfally 
homelike and cosey. 

“Every foot of the walls is occupied by shelves or 
ginss closeta, and on them or in them are plates, plat- 
tera, cups and sancers of quaint construction and 
figure. 

“Brightly burnished kettles and pans hang about. 
Overhead on racks hang flitches of bacon, and un- 
baked ontmeal cakes. 

«Every spare space is ocenpied by engravings from 
the English pictorials. The coal fire is always burn- 
ing, the teakettle gently steaming on the well-cleaned 
‘hob,’ and the family cat meditates by the fire. 

“There are old-fashioned tiles all about the grate, 
the shelf is covered with sea-shells and humble orna- 
ments in tinsel or plaster, which befit the place. 

“The chest of drawers with bright brass handles is 


there; honeysuckle clambers over the window; holly- 
hocks nod in the garden. 

“‘Half-a-dozen customers constitutearush. A cold 
roast may be temptingly displayed in the windows. 
Tea and toast, ham and eggs, 2 chop, steak, and a few 
‘cold cuts,’ constitute the entire bill of fare. 

“The English housewife doesn't appear to be so 
easily ‘put out’ as her American sister. A call for 
any simple dish at any time of day doesn’t derange 
the English household economy. 

“Send down at three o'clock in the afternoon for a 
cup of tea or coffee, and though the kitchen fire may 
be very low, as most private kitchen fires are at three 
P. M., yet they poke a long funnel-shaped tin vessel 
with a sharp end down in the hot ashes, and lo! it 
soon develops hot water. Everything needful seems 
close at hand in the English kitchen.” 


——+or—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


A STRANGE ADVENTURE IN THE 
ANDES. 


In the year 1871, the narrator was factor or agent 
for a firm doing business in New York and Valparaiso; 
and in April of that year it became necessary for me 
to make a journey from the latter city to Mendoza, 
which is the capital of one of the States of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Upon this journey I had for a travelling companion 
& young ensign, named Seaver, from the United 
States ship L—, then in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
and two peons (grooms); and we travelled in com- 
pany with a Government courier who had the mail in 
charge. 

Our route lay across the Cordillera (Southern An- 
des), and was made by way of the Uspalata Pass; and 
it was during our trip over the mountains that I was 
an eye-witness of the following perilous incident. 

Both Seaver and myself were young men to whom 
the trip was a novel experience. 

Leaving Santiago on the 11th of the month, we im- 
mediately entered among the foot hills, our route 
taking us gradually yet constantly upward, and in 
four days reached the summit-ridge of the “paso,” 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea-level at the 
Port. 

Our nights were passed at the “‘casuchas,” or shel- 
ters of brick or stone, built by the Chilian Govern- 
ment for the protection of travellers. 

From the Western side the ascent presents no great 
difficulty; though often devious and steep, the path 
is quite safe. Nothing can exceed the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery from the dividing ridge of the 
Uspalata range. 

The air, from its rarity at this great height, is won- 
drously clear, The glaciers, across the deep, dark 
gorge on the left, glitter like roseate crystal; while 
on the right towers the vast snow-white cone of Tu- 
pungati. Though already thirteen thousand feet 
above the plains, this enormous peak rises fully 
eleven thousand feet higher, dazzling the eye with 
its pure bright robe of everlasting snow. 

Summer and winter it stands alike white and cold. 
Never had the brilliant beauty and grandeur of the 
Andes impressed me so deeply, unless perhaps when 
first the long white line of sun-tipped peaks opened 
to my Northern eyes on entering the harbor of Val- 


But the descent of the mountains on the east side 
toward Mendoza, isa matter of far more peril. Be- 
fore us lay the dreaded laderas which we had fre- 
quently heard spoken of; and many of the stories 
related concerning them had filled us with a vague 
apprehension of coming danger. 

The term ladera is given to a narrow path which 
threads the side of a steep mountain, particularly 
when along the brink of precipices and overhung by 
crags. On the Uspalata paso there are three of these 
laderas, of which the third and last, going eastward, 
is by far the worst. 

It is called the Ladera de las Vacas, or the “‘Cow 
Path.” Beneath it flows the Rio de las Vacas, or Cow 
River. The peons related some story connected with 
the name which, however, the long rough journey. 
has jolted out of my mind past recall. 

On the second afternoon after passing Tupungati, 
the guides told us that the /aderas would be reached 
next morning; but as it proved we were to have com- 
pany in passing them. Thus far we had seen few 
travellers on our way, having met only a Govern- 
ment courier and a German-Jew clothing-dealer. 

But that evening the tinkle of mule-bells along the 
path ahead announced that a numerous ¢roupa, or 
caravan, was not far in advance; and just at sunset 
we came up with their bivouac in the lea of a cliff 
which offered them shelter from the chill evening 
wind. 

It wasa party of political refugees, as we under- 
stood, that had left Mendoza during a late civil dis- 
turbance, now on their return. The party numbered 
rising seventy persons among whom were twelve or 
fifteen women, some of these latter plainly ladies of 
good birth, and at least twenty children under the 
age of ten. 

For company’s sake we made our own bivouaca lit- 
tle to the right of them; and during the evening they 
testified their good will by first sending us a present 
of cake and a bundle of cigaritos, and afterwards 
freely coming to our fire and engaging in friendly 
conversation. 

Early in the morning we were roused by the cries 
of the muleteers. Our friends were already astir, 
taking their mate (tea), and preparing to set forth. 
A long line of mules stood in the path each with a 
huge wicker panier, or double basket, slung across its 
back. The use of these I was not long in learning; 
they were for carrying the children. The little girls 
and boys were put in the baskets, one on each side of 
the mule’s back, and the covers shut. Doubtless this 
was the safest plan; yet it was not without a thrill of 
fear that I thought of the laderas before them; vor 
did I wonder at the fond, anxious kiss that each 
mother bestowed on her darling ere the panier-cover 
was shut and the mule started forward. 

Firat went the mules with the pack-saddles of lug- 
gage, then followed those with the children, while 
those ridden by the women brought up the rear. 

‘We burried our own preparations and set off close 
behind the troupe, curious to see them make the 
transit of the difficult paths ahead. 

A ride of less than a league down the valley now 








brought us to the first of the laderas. It is the least 
difficult of the three; and at sight of it I felt for the 
time quite relieved, for it did not seem so very peril- 
ous. The path is nowhere on this one leas than a 
yard in width, and in but one place did the rocks 
impend over it. Upon the lower side, the mountain 
sloped steeply down into a ravine; and at points 
showed precipices with two or three hundred feet 
sheer descent. The path curves round the side of 
the mountain, and is, I should judge, a mile in 
length. 

On coming to the head of the path where it begins 
to thread the brink of the gorge, the caravan had 
halted; and the chief muleteer, or capitaz, gave sone 
directions. Girths were tightened, and then, at the 
word, the leading mule started forward with his nose 
to the ground carefully smelling out each step, his 
bell tinkling fitfully. 

The others followed. Save the tinkle of the bells, 
not a sound was to be heard except now and then a 
sharp word from the capitaz; “A la dereche!"” (To 
the right)—“ Pass por alla!” (Pass that way)—“A la 
izquierda!” (To the left)—“ Adalante !" (Move for- 
ward there)—Estese ahi!" (Stay where you are)— 
“ Yaya un poco atras!”” (Back a little)—“No vaya 
tan de prisa!” (Not so fast there). 

Seaver and I sat watching them till they had all 
passed round a bend of the path out of sight; we then 
dismounted, somewhat to the astonishment of our 
peons. Nothing would have tempted me to ride 
along these paths. I prefer to trust my own legs to 
those of a mule in such places; but of all the caravan 
abead of us not a person dismounted, and our peons 
declared that it is safer to ride than to walk. 

The second of the laderas, which we came to in the 
course of an hour, is much like the first, a trifle nar- 
rower, I thought, and was passed in the same man- 
ner; and at about eleven o’clock we reached the 
“cow-path.” 

A glance at this third ladera showed that what we 
had had was but a foretaste of what was to come. 
The mule train had halted on the little plateau above 
it. The capitaz was giving orders rapidly; the 
women looked nervous, pale and alarmed; and some 
of the children were crying in their paniers. 

The path seemed narrow and rough. It led down 
among rocks, at first, then bended along the brink of 
a cliff for several hundred yards; and away down at 
the lowest, worst part of it, it turns at right angles 
round a projecting rock and thence leads up a steep 
incline. 

This is the point of greatest danger. For that por- 
tion of the path leading down to this turn is almost 
as steep as the roof of n house. Looking down at it, 
either way, it seems as if you would there come to a 
jumping-off place, and once over the brink of the 
path, one would slide down a smooth ledge for a hun- 
dred feet or more to the top of acliff which over- 
hangs the deep river, nobody knows how many feet 
below. 

Down at the “elbow” the solid rock of the pathway 
is worn into tracks, or holes, six and eight inches in 
depth, by the feet of the mules, each one of which 
steps exactly in the track of the animal before him. 
In making the turn at this point, the mules have lit- 
erally to bend their bodies; and the rider has here to 
look out for his off leg, for the animals, conscious of 
the great danger, bear hard against the projecting 
rock on the upper side. 

My friend and I had climbed out on the rocks to 
the left of the path, in order to have a good view of 
the caravan as it wound down the /aderaand doubled 
the elbow. “What think of this, Seaver?" I said to 
him. “I think it is an institution peculiar to the 
country,” he said. 

The mules seemed to dread the descent. The head 
mule hung back and would not start at the word; 
but a few blows from'the rebengue (whip) set hin go- 
ing, though very cautiously, with his nose closely ap- 
plied to the path. Gradually the animal worked his 
way down to the elbow, then with a sharp “squirm” 
to right, rounded it and went up the incline out of 
sight beyond. 

‘The second mule stopped short several times. But 
the muleteers shouted to him and threw stones till he 





started on. One after another the eight pack-mules 
went down and round. Then came the eleven panier- 
mules with the children. Though a foreigner and a 
stranger, I felt my breath quicken at the peril to 
which the little things were exposed. For there 
seemed more danger to these than to the pack-ani- 
mals, in that the paniers were larger and more un- 
wieldy than the pack saddles. “0 madre! O padre!” 
the children cried. “Omi madre! Me temo!” (I am 
afraid). ‘Me temo! Adonde iremos!” (Where are we 
going?) “‘Respondame, mi madre !” (Tell me, moth 

“A nimo mi corazonito! A nimo, mi querid: 
(Cheer up, my little heart. Cheer up, my little dear), 
their mothers kept repeating to quiet them; though 
they were far from easy themselves. 

One after the other the panier-mules smelled their 
way down the path and went round the turn. So 
sharply did they press the baskets against the rock at 
the bend, that I could plainly hear the wicker-work 
crackle. Eight had passed round out of sight in safe- 
ty, but the ninth one in order, either from pressing 
his panier too hard against the stones, or from the 
sudden muscular effort it made to double the angle 
threw its two hind legs off the narrow shelf. 

Instantly a terrible cry arose from the group of 
anxious parents above us, mingled with the excited 
shouts of the muleteers: “Suba! Bage! Carrambo!" 
But all stood as if paralyzed, their eyes riveted on 
the mule; and in truth there was no such thing as 
getting down to him past the others. 

The animal's hind quarters were off the rock, but it 
clung on by its fore legs and its nose. We could ac- 
tually see the poor beast gripping hold of the rock 
with its teeth. 

Seaver and I both ran along determined to get past 
the other mules, if we had to climb over their backs. 
For we could hear those two children screaming and 
crying, “O ayndeme, mi madre!’ It seemed a sight 
to move the very stones. 

But the shouting and tamult had started the other 
mules briskly forward. One or two stepped past 
where the fallen animal still clung on, but another, 
hurrying by, knocked the poor creature's nose off 
with its feet or its panier; and to our horror, we saw 
mule and basket lide down the steep ledge to the 
brow of the cliff, where he seemed to bound off, and 





wheeling over in mid-air, fell with a sudden plunge 
into the black stream beneath. 

“He's gone! They're lost!” groaned the ensign. 
Like an echocame thecry, “ Todos muricron +” (They 
are all dead!) from the party above us, mingied with 
the sobs of the women. 

But the mule rose after s moment, and I saw that 
it was making an attempt to swim, thongh grievously 
weighted down with its load, which still kept its place 
on its back. Seeing this, there was a rush of the 
muleteers back along the path to a point where it 
was possible to descend to the river. Seaver and I 
ran with them, and I recollect taking some pro- 
digious leaps downward from rock to rock. Reach- 
ing the bed of the torrent, we followed along beneath 
the cliff, partly in the water, and some fifty or sixty 
rods below, came upon the mule stranded in an eddy 
against a boulder, his nose out of water, and his long, 
thin, wet tail floating out behind. 

‘The paniers, too, were not wholly under. One of 
the peons instantly lassoed the mule, and in less than 
half a minute, we had hauled him ashore and torn 
the covers off the drenched and broken baskets. 

The poor little creatures lay quite limp and breath- 
less, each with its black hair streaming over its wan 
face. I thought it impossiblo that there could really 
be life left in them after such a fall; and to add to 
the piteousness of the scene, the poor half-distracted 
mother came running through the water where we 
stood, and gathering them both in her arms, sobbed 
and cried,— 

“O mi queridita, mi alma, mi aida!"—(My little 
darling, my soul, my life!) How she had got down 
there, over such rocks and crags, is more than I can 
understand. 

But we could find no bruises on them; and Heaven 
was kinder to the poor mother than we at first feared. 
By vigorous chafing, they were revived. 

And as for the mule, saving fora few patches of 
skin scoured off him as he slid down the ledges, he 
was, for aught else visible, as good a mule as ever. 


—————+o+—____ 
For the Companion. 


IN A SALT MINE. 

We started at nine o'clock one morning in August 
to visit the wonderful salt mines at Berchtesgaden, 
about twelve miles from Salzburg, on the Tyrol-Aus- 
tria. A regular business is made by Government 
of exhibiting this mine, 80 we experienced no delay 
in getting tickets of admission, a guide, and change 
of dress. 





PASSAGE TO THE MINE, 


We were provided with coarse dresses, the ladies 
removing part of their garments, and putting on 
pantaloons, with a dress or sort of coat, extend- 
ing to the knees, a funny-looking woollen cap with 
white bands for head, a leathern apron, worn behind, 
a belt around the waist, with miner's lamp hung on 
in front, altogether forming an odd costume. 

The gentlemen were changed into miners (in ap- 
pearance), with rough felt hats, and rougher coats. 

The ladies emerged from the dressing room so 
thoroughly transformed that one had to take a sharp 
look to recognize the companion from whom she 
parted at the dressing-room door. There was much 
laughter, much German, and altogether an exceed- 
ingly amusing scene. 

We employed a guide, and followed him, first pasa- 
ing through a doorway into long narrow passages, 
about ten feet high and six feet wide, for a distance 
of five hundred feet. These passages were splendidly 
walled with granite. When the granite walls ceased, 
the same passage continued through crystal salt, 
which is s0 solid as to need no walling. We passed 
up one hundred and twenty-six granite steps and 
down others, There was no evidence of dampness 
or water. Pipes were on each side of passage, one 
for salt water, and one for fresh. 

We travelled on for some time, passing various 
passages branching off from the one we were on. 
Suddenly we were startled by the scene presented. I 
hardly know how to describe tt. 

Imagine a salt lake in the centre of the mountain, 
three hundred feet long, two hundred wide, brilliantly 
illuminated by over two hundred lamps. The ceil- 
ing was of solid rock salt, twenty feet above the Inke, 
and had no supports, and needed none, although 
some thousand feet of mountain “clothed with 
pines’’ was over our heads. 

A boat was moored to the shore of the lake, and in 
this we took seats, and were s00n rowed to the oppo- 
site side of lake, landed on a platform, and shown 
the manner in which the fresh water drips through 
masees of crystal salt, 
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‘The water in the lake is ten feet deep, and is 
always kept at this level. We tasted the water, 
and had no reason to donbt our guide’s assertion 
that over one-fourth of the contents of the lake 
was pure salt, 

Passing on, we came to a long flight of steps, a 
place where it was necessary to avoid the weari- 


Rn 


ness and time caused 
by descending the sts 
by sitting on a board at 
the side of the stairs, and slide! 

First, the guide took a seat, then we 
followed singly, with our hands on the 
shoulders of our companion in front of us, 
in the snme way as boys coust down hill. 
We discovered then that our leathern aprons be- 
hind were to protect us from the candle of our 
companion back of us, and also that the Indies’ 
robes would have interfered with our rapid slide. 

Our guide regulated our speed by a guide-rope, 
which he allowed to pass rapidly through his 
heavily-gloved hand. 

We slid down a distance of eighty feet, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 

It was a {rightfully rapid journey, but, thanks 
to the skill of the miner, he landed as on our feet 
at bottom with scarcely a perceptible jar. 

Soon we came to a hnge cave, a gallery sur- 
rounding it hewn out of rock, and provided with 
8 railing. Looking down, it was one hundred 
feet deep, and about as many wide, feebly lighted 
by miners’ lamps, the miners being busy at work. 

The temperature was pleasant, and air pure, 
but ’twas a gloomy spot for a human being to 
spend the daylight of his life. 

A shaft for ventilation passes through the bot- 
tom of this cave, which the guide told us went 
down through a salt rock one hundred and forty- 
five feet, and the bottom of the deposit had not 
been reached. 

Again we came to a point where another sliding 
board was erected, dowu which we slid the hun- 
dred feet intervening between us and bottom of 
cave. 

"Twas a strong test for the nerves, but as there 
was bo escaping the ordeal, we submitted quietly. 













T closed my eyes, and clung like the ivy around 





the oak to my broad-shouldered com- 
panion. 

The bottom was reached as safely as before, to 
our astonishment. We reascended to another 
part by means of an inclined plane used for haul- 





ing the rock salt ont of the cave, then our guide | with the Nihilist plot. 


Jed us through a long passage hewn out of rock 


id speed, and when we at last could perceive, a 
long way ahead of us, a glimmer of daylight, the 
sensation was pleasing. 

On we sped until suddenly we flew out into 
the open air, and landed safely at the point from 
which we started, and found a crowd of visitors, 
arrayed in miner's garb, ready to enter. 


ENTRANCE TO THE MINE. 


We were in the mine over an hour, and as we 
had no conception of what was to be seen inside, 
the visit was altogether a very satisfactory one. 

SS gs 
THE RUSSIAN NIHILISTS. 


Some months ago the Companion described the 
rise and character of what is called the ‘‘Nihilist” 
conspiracy In Russia. It was explained that the 
Nihilists are a vast organization of disaffected 
Russians, who are secretly banded together to de- 
stroy the present dynasty and government; that 
they comprige not only men, but women and 
youths of all classes, from the highest nobility to 
the humblest peasants; that among their methods 
are the assassination of high officials, including 
the Czar, and the destruction of cities and towns 
by fire; and that so formidable have they be- 
come, that the Government has been obliged to 
put the six chief cities of Russia under the iron 
rule of martia. law. 

The past few months have served to make the 
extent, purposes, and operations of the Nihilists 
more clear. In spite of the terrors of martial 
law, the conspiracy has gone on flourishing and 
increasing, gaining constantly new adhereuta, 
and becoming every day a greater object of dread 
to the Czar and his advisers. Indeed, no modern 
dynasty has been so gravely threatened by a 
great and desperate conspiracy. 

It is now estimated that in Russia there are no 
less than three millions of persons connected 


AN ILLUMINATED LAKE. 


It exists in the lordly pal- 
aces of St. Petersburgh; it thrives among the stu- 


salt until we came toa small illuminated cham-j dents of the Universities; it is known to have 


ber, in which was displayed a collection of min- 
erals dug out of the mine. They were so ar- 
ranged as to be illuminated by lamps. 

At one side of chamber was a broad slab of 
salt, on which was carved the insignia of the 
King brilliantly illuminated; in front of this there 


won to its cause many of the young women who 
reside in the nunneries; it includes whole villages 
of the farming pensantry; and among the priest- 
hood of Russia are undoubtedly a large number 
of Nihilist. 

Formerly, the attempted assassination of the 


was a basin with a fountain in centre, throw- | Czar, chiefs of police, judges, and other high offi- 


ing up sprays of salt water. After admiring the 
minerals and the novelty of scene, we were in- 
vited to sit astride a long bench, with wheels 
fitting into a rail-track. The guide sat in front 
end of the bench, having control of brakes, 

We dashed along, turning curves at railroad 


cials seemed to be the favorite Nihilist method of 
working towards their end, Latterly, they ap- 
pear for the while to have changed their tactics, 
‘and the frequent conflagrations in thickly settled 
quarters of the cities have betrayed their pres- 
ence, and have spread a vague terror among the 





speed; our lamps were extinguished by the rap- Lcity populations everywhere. 
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The stern military rule which has been set up 
has to a large extent suppressed the outward 
signs of Nihilism, to be sure; but the constant 
state trials, resulting in the condemnation of men 
and women of all ranks by the score to perpetual 
exile in Siberia, show that though for the time 
outwardly silenced, the Nihilists are still being 
caught actively at work in secret. 

It is hard, even now, to say just what the Ni- 
hilists aim to do, after they have got rid of the 
Czar and his despotism. According to some ac- 
counts, they do not agree upon any plan of gov- 
ernment with which to replace the present. 
Their design, it is said, is simply to destroy what 
now exists, and beyond that they take no thought 
of the future. Other statements declare that the 
Nihilists are Republicans, and that, like the So- 
cialists of France and Germany, they have a plan 
of government, in which is included the equal di- 
vision of lands and goods among all the Russian 
people. 

The truth probably ia that the Nihilists differ 
in regard to this subject. Many of them, proba- 
bly, are desperate at the oppression under which 
they have always lived, and seek simply to get 
rid of it at all hazards; while others, of the high- 
er class in rank and intelligence, desire to organ- 
ize and establish an orderly and free government 
like the French Republic. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that the great body of the Nihilists are hos- 
tile to religion, and are infidels, as well as politi- 
cal destroyers; and it is believed that they derive 
the dreary name they bear from their utter unbe- 
lief in any future state after this life. 

——_+e—___ 
For the Companion. 
“DECEMBER.” 


Affection lifts his ruddy torch, 

‘And cries, “Dear one, remember 
How blithe I came, 
With heart aflame, 

Through many a past December. 


“I lighted up aerial depths, 
Beyond the sun's red portal, 
Where for her dower 
The soul’s white flower 
Bloouis on in life immortal! 





“Since none may pass untouched by pain, 
‘Dear one, my gifts remember; 
‘Joys all may take 





Shine bright, to make 
Glad hearts in drear December!" 
Saran D. CLARK. 


———_+e+—____ 
MISSISSIPPI JETTIES. 


Practical science is every year creating im- 
provements in all branches of the world’s navi- 
gation and business. The ingenuity of man is 
overcoming what bave hitherto seemed insur- 
mountable obstacles of nature; and those obsta- 
cles are being one by one subdued to man’s own 
uses, 

Among the improvements thus being made, 
may be counted those effected in the navigation 
of rivers and the use of harbors; the results of 
which are often of the highest value to commerce. 

We have all heard of the dykes of Holland, by 
which the industrious and persevering Dutch 
have reclaimed vast extents of territory from the 
ravages of the sea, and have brought what were 
once desolate expanses into high cultivation. Be- 
sides their dykes, the Dutch have established 
what are called ‘‘jetties,"” at the mouth of the 
Maas, one of their main rivers, the result of 
which has been to prolong its outlet into the sea, 
and thus give far greater facility to their com- 
merce. 

A jetty is a sort of pier, or embankment, 
stretching out from the month of a river into the 
sea. It is usually built of timber, earth and 
stone; is constructed in successive layers, and 
made, of course, water-tight. The purpose of the 
jetty is simply to narrow the channel at the 
mouth of a river, restricting its current and mak- 
ing it deeper, and thus making it possible for 
ships to pass to and fro over the sand or mud bars 
which often obstruct river mouths, 

It is such a series of jetties ns those described 
which have now, for several yeurs, been in pro- 
cess of construction at one of the mouths of our 
own great river, the Mississippi. There has al- 
ways been great difficulty with the entrance to 
that mouth, owing to the bars which have inter- 
fered with the free parsage of the river-wixe ves. 
sels. Great improvements have long been made 
further up the river, by means of the famous 
levees, which are embankments serving at once 
to deepen the channel of the river, to reclaim 
lands, and to protect either shore from the rav- 
ages of the river floods. 

The jetties at the month of the Mississippi, be- 
tween what is called the ‘‘South Pass,” and the 
Gulf of Mexico, which have been in process of 
construction, were decided upon four years ago, 
when Congress voted money to establish them, 
and confided the work to James B. Eades, a dis- 
tinguished engineer of St. Louis. They consist 
of parallel dykes, built of brush, fascines and 
stone, and are built after the pattern of the Dutch 
jetties of the Maas. 

By their means, 2 depth in the channel of the 
river of twenty feet was obtained by Mr. Eades 
within two years after undertaking the work: 
and he agreed to add two feet to this depth each 
year, until a final depth of thirty feet shall be 
reached. 

The success of this great work seems to be now 
fully assured. A depth of thirty feet will ere 
long be reached. if indeed it is not already at- 
tained; and the results upon the commercial in- 





tercourse and increase of our great Western 





grain-growing and manufacturing States may be 
imagined, though not easily estimated. 

With its levees protecting the fields on either 
bank, and affording above a strong, deep current, 
and its jetties rendering the entrance easily ac- 
cessible to ships of neavy burden, the great Mis- 
sissippi, the queen of our American rivers, will 
become for the first time completely navigable. 
It is probable that the jetties, moreover, will be 
finished just in time to bring their aid to the vast 
increase of production which seems likely to oc- 
cur ata near day in the West. 

Sg 
SUPER-SENSIBLE THINGS. 

If the edge of a sharp knife {s examined withou 
the aid of a magnifying-glass, it willappear perfectly 
smooth and unbroken. But look at it through a 
microscope; you now see that it is rough and jagged. 
Your sense of sight, then, without the glass, was at 
fault. 

You may therefore infer that there are some things 
quite beyond the sense of sight, even with the glass. 

The steef knife-blade is smooth and hard to the 
sight or touch, but is the steel solid, or liquid, or as 
full of holes as a piece of lace? We know that many 
things change under certain circumstances. If you 
hammer a thin piece of metal, it becomes hard and 
brittle. If you heat it, it grows soft and ductile. It 
looks and feels just the same; and we are forced to 
think it is changed in some way of which our senses 
can give us no idea. 

Recently, and especially within the past few months, 
men of science have examined these super-eensible 
states and things, and have found many curious facts 
that make clear much that we cannot comprehend 
merely by our senses. 

We have long known that the same thing could be 
a solid, a liquid, or a vapor; and recently scientific 
men have found out that things, or matter, may be in 
still another form, called the ultra-gaseous state. 
Now we come to new discoveries concerning things 
that are quite beyond the reach of our senses. 

In making gold or iron wire, a rod of the metal is 
drawn through a hole in a steel plate, called a 
“draw-plate.” The wire grows thinner and longer 
as it is pulled through the holes, but it soon becomes 
atiff and hard, and it must be put in a fre and heated. 
It is then quite soft; and may be drawn down finer 
still. This softening of metals is called “annealing.” 
It looks and feels the saine before as after anneal- 
ing, yet there is a difference, quite beyond the reach 
of aight or touch, 

Thomas A, Edison, the inventor, recently made 
some curious discoveries explaining some of these 
super-sensible things. He heated a piece of wire, by 
passing a current of electricity through it; in other 
words, “annealed” it, and then examined it under a 
powerful microscope. 

It was then seen to be full of cracks and fiseures, 
running into each other in every direction; and it was 
now plain why it should bend so easily, and why it ap- 
peared so soft. It bends because, being full of cracks, 
the particles can move, one over or past the other. 
To understand this, paint a sheet of paper with 
mucilage, and when it is dry, you will find the paper 
stiff. Draw the paper over the sharp edge of a board, 
and you break the coat of mucilage into thousands 
of cracks. The paper is now limp, and bends easily, 
because the cracks in the mucilage allow it to work 
or play in every direction. Thus, annealing is a 
cracking and breaking up of the surface of a metal. 

Now why should the heating of an iron wire cause 
ittocrack? It is thought that everything about us, 
from the hardest stone or metals, to air or gas, is 
composed of infinitely small particles, or molecules, 
each of which is quite alone, and moves ceaselessly 
in a tiny orbit round and round. 

Between these molecules are open spaces, which 
enable them to dance about in every direction. In a 
solid substance the distance between them is small, 
and they can only move a little way without hitting 
exch other. In a liquid, they are wider apart, and 
have more room to move about; and in a gas there is 
atill more space between the molecules. 

It is thus easy to see why a, solid substance is stiff 
and hard, and a liquid or gas very fluid and volatile. 
The larger the spaces between the molecules, and the 
more easily they move among themselves, the more 
readily the matter asa whole moves; just as water. 
flows easily, and steam even more readily, while ice is 
hard. Yet water, ice and steam are really the same 
thing. 

Mr. Edison, knowing this, thought that in anneal- 
ing, the air between the molecules of meta] was ex- 
panded when the metal was heated; and finding no 
outlet, it exploded and burst through the surface. 

The cracks show where the air burst out of the 
wire. He then placed a piece of wire in » glass tube, 
and pumped the air out of the tube, until the wire 
wasin avacuum. He next heated or annealed the 
wire, by passing a current of electricity through it. 
He allowed it to cool, and then heated it again; and 
thix he did many times, for several hours. Every 
little while he made the wire hotter and hotter, till it 
wis raixed to a white heat. But it did not melt, and 
it waa heated more and more, till it glowed with in- 
tense white heat. 

Here was something new. A wire heated in a 
vacuum can be made far hotter, without melting, 
than one heated in the air. The wire was taken out 
of the tube, and examined under @ microscope. In- 
stead of being full of cracks, it was as smooth asx 
glass. The repented annealing, instead of softening, 
had made it very hard; harder than any metal like 
it ever before known. What must have happened to 
the metal? This heating ina vacuum made the air 
in tho metal expand, as in ordinary annealing; but 
asthe pressure of the outside air was taken away, it 
escaped freely. The repeated annealing in time 
drove all the air out, and the metal became hard, 
compact and smooth, It would also stand a much 
higher heat without melting. 

Of course, what really happened to the wire Is quite 
beyond the reach of our senses; but from what we 
know, we can imagine what took place in the vacuum, 
These things may in time come to be of the greatest 
importance in working all kinds of metals. If we 
have a new way-of making silver harder than steel 
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a heat that would make ordinary iron run like wa- 
ter, it is plain we have found something beth won- 
derful and of the utmost value. We have practically 
turned old things into new, and altered all our ideas 
concerning metals. 


———__+e+—___—__ 


A MOTHER. 

A touching incident occurred a few weeks ago at 
the distribution of prizes in the English School of 
Sciences and Arts at Keighley. 

The Bishop of Manchester gave the prizes. To the 
pupils and most of the large audience, the bishop 
occupies the place of a father to his children; not 
only revered as a man of God, but as a liberal practi- 
cal thinker, one of the leaders of opinion in England 
in all matters which influence the elevation of hu- 
manity. 

Surrounded by the boys, and their parents, the 
good bishop suddenly was led to speak of his own 
mother, aud told the story of Low she, “not a clever, 
managing woman,” had been left a widow with seven 
children; how her great love aud trust in God had 
helped her to live, sacrificing not only luxary, but 
comfort; to make a home, bare of all but the most 
meagre necessuries, bright and happy as that House 
Beautiful, whose chambers were called Peace, and 
from which could be seen the hills of heaven. Most 
of her children through her efforts have risen to po- 
sitions, where they could help to make the world 
wiser and better. “She is now,” said the bishop, 
with broken voice, “in my house, paralyzed, speech- 
less and helpless; and when I looked at her sweet 
face this morning, I thanked God, who had given her 
tome. [owe to her all that Iam.” 

Goethe, it is said, always declared that to his mother 
he owed not only all his genius, but his strength. 

There is a period in the life of most boys when 
they feel themselves iiumeasurably wiser than their 
mothers; the little knowledge they have acquired 
from books intoxicates them like new wine. Proba- 
bly they find the good woman at home, who gave 
them life and has sacrificed herself for them daily, is 
ignorant of their hobby,—mathematics, or Latin, or 
base-ball,—and they are too apt to show their con- 
tempt in rade disobedience. 

When a man reaches the position of Goethe or the 
Bishop of Manchester, he is wise enough to appreciate 
a mother’s anseltish love at its real value. 


——+e+—_____ 


THE “MOUSE-CURE.” 

This name has been given, and correctly enough, 
to a. new remedy for lockjaw. The account of it 
sounds more like waggery than fact, bat the New 
York Times tells it “‘bonayidely” of an ingenious 
French physician, who was called in to prescribe for 
a lady suffering from tetanus, 

Her family doctor had tried every known remedy 
without effect. 

The patient was lying on her back with her mouth 
tightly closed, and the muscles of her jaws and throat 
rigid, so that she could not utter a sound. 

The new physician went out and procured a live 
mouse, and attached a strong horse-hair to its tail. 

Placing the mouse at the foot of the bed, he allowed 
it to creep over the patient the entire length of her 
body. 

She soon felt the creature, and noticing what it 
was, sprang up and screamed, “Take it off! take it 
off!” and scolded the doctor very glibly for a “horrid 
heartless wretch!” 

The doctor laughed, and so did his attendants, for 
all saw that the mouse had completely broken the 
lady's lockjaw. One nervous shock had been cured 
by another. 

She had no return of the tetanus symptoms; and 
the doctor was so well convinced of the value of his 
four-legged homeopathy that he went on trying it 
for other nervous diseases, prudently, of course, and 
it is said that he bas made the “mouse-care” a suc- 
cess every time. 
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MANNERS AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The Boston Advertiser had a strong editorial arti- 
cle recently, complaining that young people are 
growing up with selfish habits and with rade man- 
ners towards their elders, The article contained a 
half-dozen letters from ladies in different parts of 
the country, complaining that young people visiting 
their houses had been utterly deficient in courtesy 








Their single object seemed to be to secure personal 
enjoyment, careless whether their pleasure interfered 
with the general convenience and comfort. The Ad- 
vertiser seemed to think the fault was due to board- 
ing at hotels in summer vacations and at other ties. 

We have seen occasional instances of bad manners 
in the cars when school-boys were rude and boister- 
ons, or when two girls, and occasionally one, monop- 
olized four seats in a crowded car. But we are cer- 
tain that such faults are not general, They are the 
exceptions rather than the rule. Weare sure that 
many of the readers of the Companion are thought 
ful in caring for the comfort of their parents, and 
courteous nlike to friends and strangers. We know 
young people whom we should be willing to trust 
anywhere. 


tO 
“MY NEW SHOES WILL BE OLD.” 

Alfred de Masset, a French poet of genius, nipped 
his life in the bud by dissipation. He was impatient 
for pleasure, for which he lived. His temperament.| 
was revealed by a remark he made when but three 
years old. 

He had heen given a pair of red shoes. The color 
took his eye, and he became impatient to be dressed 
that he might go out in the admired foot-gear. 
While his mother was combing“his long curls, he 
cried out in a voice quivering with emotion, “Oby 
make haste, mamma, or my new shoes will be old!” 

The family laughed at this infantile vivacity, butin 
after years they recalled it as the first symptom of 
that eagerness for pleasure which proved his ruin. 

4 4o> 
A GREAT COMPLIMENT. 

During the eight years in which Thomas Jefferson 
practised law, he was employed in nine hundred and 
forty-eight eases. The Revolution, however, turned 
bin from law to statesmanship and he never resu:ued 





the practice. His skill as an advocate was once set 
forth by the compliment which an old man uncon- 
sciously paid him. 

“How did my grandfather rank as an advocate be- 
fore a jury?" asked Jefferson's grandson of an old 
man who had often heard him speak in court. 

“Well, it ishard to tell,” replied the old gentle- 
man, “because he was always on the right side.” 


———__+o—___ 
THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 


We will send the Companion free to January, 
1880, to all new subscribers sent us during the 
month of December, of this year. 

It is probable some of our readers may not have 
received our announcement, which we have in- 
tended should be sent to all of the subscribers to 
the Companion. Any subscriber wishing a copy 
can have one by notifying the publishers, 


How to get New Subscribers. —If you 
wish to secure some of the valuable presents 
and premiums offered in our Last Premium List, 
and have not papers sufficient to use as speci- 
men-copies, send to us three three-cent stamps, 
and we will send you by mail a package of the 
Coapantons to be used in this way. We will 
also send you a pamphlet, “How to get New 
Subscribers.” Perry Mason & Co. 

gn 
“MY SPARE MOMENTS." 

Some one has named our spare moments “the gold- 
dust of time.” He appreciated their value. A boy's 
future may often be foretold by observing the way in 
which he uses his spare moments. The Children’s 
Record tells a story which illustrates this: 


A poor country lad came one morning to the door 
of the head-master of a celebrated school, and asked 
to see him. 

‘The servant eyed his mean clothes, and thinking he 
looked more like a beggar than anything else, told 
him to go round to the kitchen. 

The boy did as he was desired, and soon appeared 
at the back door. 

“I should like to see Mr. —,” said he. 

“You want a breakfast, most likely,” said the ser- 
vant; “and I'can give you that without troubling 
him.” 

“Thank you,” said the boy; “I've no objection to a 
bit of bread, but I should Tice to see Mr. —, if he 
can see me.”” 

“Some old clothes, maybe, you want,” remarked 
the servant, again eying the boy's patched clothes. 
“I think he has none to spare; and without at ali 
minding the boy's request, she went about her work. 

“Can I see Mr. —?” again asked the boy, after 
eating his bread and butter. 

“Well, he’s in the library; if he must be interrupted, 
he must, but he does liké to be alone sometimes,” 
said the girl, in a peevish tone. 

Opening the library «door, she said, “Here's some- 





body, sir, who is very anxious to see you, so I let him 
ne 









I do not know how the boy introduced himself, or 
how he opened his business, but I know that after 
talking a while, the Principal put aside the paper he 
was studying and took up a Latin book and began to 
examine the new-comer. 

The examination lasted some time. 

Every question which the Principal asked, the boy 
answered as readily as could be. “Well!” exclaimed 
the Principal, “yon certainly do well!” looking at 
the boy from head to foot, over his spectacles. 

“Why, my boy, where did you pick up so much?” 

“In my spare moments,” answered the boy. 

————_+o—___. 
A HELPLESS STATESMAN. i 

The faithful body-servant has stood for a good 
many immortal portraits. Eneas’ “Fidus Achates," 
Crusoe’s “Man Friday,” and Victoria’s John Brown, 
will always be remembered; and black “Alick,” at- 
tendant and “carrier” to Mr. Stevens, the little pal- 
sied statesman, bids fair to live in history with his 
master. 

The Hon. Alexander H. Stevens, of Georgia, is de- 
scribed as having a colorless face, white locks, sharp 
bright eyes, andaspare body. With his dark clothes, 
black hat, gray gloves, his wheeling chair and piping 
voice, he has the anme appearance as when jeorge 
William Cartis drew foe pen-pictare of him twenty 
years ago in Harper's Magazine. “Alick,” a very 
dark anulatto, strong-limbed and intelligent, is Mr. 
Stevens's constant attendant, and if it were not pa- 
thetic to see him carry his master in his arms up and 
down stairs, and into and out of the cars when trav- 
elling, the scene would almost be Indicrous. “Take 
me up, Alick,"snya Mr. Stevens, and Alick slips one 
strong arm around the withered body, and passes the 
other over the shouldegs. Then, with alight exer- 
tion, and a warning word, “Keep quiet, Masser Ste-, 


vens,” he lifts him as a child, and carries him whith- 
ersoever he may wish to go. 


SS ee 
AN AUTHOR'S HOPE. 

Any one who has had to do with authors knows 
the extravagant ideas which they entertain as to the 
success of their books until experience has made 
them sadder but wiser men. The following anecdote 
illustrates this tendency: 


When Thomas H. Benton had completed his 
“Thirty Years in the United States Senate,” his 
friend, Mr. Henry Gilpin of Philadelphia, called 
upon Mr. J. B. Lippincott to arrange for its publica- 
tion. Col. Benton had very large ideas as to the 
probable sale of the work, his smallest figure being 
two millions of copies! 

Mr. Lippincott told Mr. Gilpin that if Col. Benton 
had such extraordinary views about the mutter, he 
wonld have to decline the book, knowing the author 
would be painfully disappointed,—that there would 
nce be two millions or two hundred thousand copies 
sold. 

The colonel refused to come down, and the nego- 
tiation with the Philadelphia house fell through. 
The hook was afterward published by another house, 
and only twenty-five thousand copies were sold. 


BISMARCK’S MELANCHOLY. 

Like the royal mourner in Ecclesiastes, Prince Bis- 
marck has his melancholy moments, when he is 
tempted to cry out, “Vanity of vanities! all is vanity!” 
During one of these periods he is said to have com- 
plained in conversation that he had gained but little 
Joy or satisfaction out of his political career: 


“With all my labor,” he said, “I have made nobody 
happy, neither myself, nor my wife, nor any one 
else. On the contrary, I have made a great many 
people wretched; without me three great wara would 
not have taken piace; eighty thousand men would not 
have been slain, and so many familles—fathers, moth- 
ers, sisters, brothers, widows—would not be in mourn- 
ing. Well, that is'a matter betwoon myself and 
God. As for happiness, with all that I have accom- 
plished, I have but little, or none at all, bat instead, 
much sorrow, and pain apd care.” 














FLORENCE |: sectines itens, Wriner, 
KNITTING 


Edging, and other articles. Put up 
on half-ounce balls. Send for cir- 
cular to the manofacturers, 
BOSTON OFFICE? 
SILK 18 Summer Street. 
. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Ru: PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARI 


Unlike any other Lap-Board made, No slipping. Holds 
itself on the lay. Keeps the work just where you place it. 
‘Weighs only 2 Ibs. Specially adapted for Lady Can- 
vassers. Model for taking orders from, with all particu- 
lars, mailed on receipt of 15 cents. Address 


E. O. WIRES & CO., 
40 Summer Street, Boston, M: 


The Word “Sozodont,” 


which has already become a houseliold word, is derived 
from the Greek, and composed of two words, Sozo and 
Odontes. “Sozo,” translated, means to preserve, and 
“Odontes” the teeth—“SOZODONT,” a preserver of the 
teeth, And itis true to its name. It beautifies and pre- 
serves the teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
corrects all impurities of the breath. ‘Ihe odor of this pure 
Preparation is so delightful that it is a Inxury to apply it. 
It is as harmless as water. Sold by druggists aud per- 
fumers. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. F. Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave. N.Y. 
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BURNETT'S COCOAINE allays irritation, re- 
moves all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action 
of the capillaries in the highest degree. The Cocoaine 
has earned a deserved reputation for promoting the growth 
und preserving the beauty of the human hair. Ladies 
dressing their hair elaborately for the evening will find 
that it imparts a healthy natural gloss to the hair, and will 
cause it to retain its shape for hours. 

Send for pamphlet, containing description of the uses 
and properties of our preparations. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 





KE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
New Patterns, Ladies are making beautifol Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any 
one cin do it at a trifling expense. Grea neements and 
permanent business tongents everywhere, Send for circu- 
ar of Putterns and Prices, with stamp, 
2. 8. FROST & CO,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mars. 


24 varieties 





Selected and named. Recommended to 
‘Teachers and Scholars by Prof, Goodale. 


ware AL , | Lset, 10-cts.; 12 sets, $1. Sent by mall on 
wooo § | receipt of price. Addreas 
HAS. W. SPURR. 
10 cts. _| P. 0. Box 3072. ___ Boston, Mass. 


Planed to following thickn 
Klack Walnut, 9 to 18 in, wide per foot. 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide per foot. 
= «4 to7 In, wide per foot. ¥ 
For complete price lee: address PALMER, PARKER 
& CO., Cor. Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 
6e Tc 8c 








EXAMINE OUR LAST 


Illustrated Premium List 


IF YOU WISH TO SELECT USEFUL ARTICLES FOR 


Christmas Cifts. 


1¢ contains a magnificent Bazaar of attractions, with de- 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


scription and prices. 
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The Holly will 
cut ivory, horn, ., 


11, shell, gold, 
Brass, cand” ail 
‘We now offer the Holly Scroll Saw with the 


FOLLOWING IMPROVEMENTS: 


Plated Table. 
BO Tecthon Serle No other saw has over 18 in. 
a 


me eel. 
& Improved ‘Adjustable Clamps. 
-Strainer. 

6 Ebonized and Decorated Arms. 
7 A Rigid Brace, 

‘With ench Saw we give 2) new Process Designs, 1 Dri! 
Point, 6 Extra Blades, 1 Mannal of Sawing and Carving. 

PERRY MASON &,CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, 
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BEST FAMILY paper 


THE NEW yvoreE 
OBSERVER 


Is the Best Family Religious and 
Secular Paper, 


It has five working editors, and a large corps of contribu- 
tors. Tt containealf the religious And acuity newen te 
Jor family reading; vigorous editorials, foreign comes 
‘spondence, youth's, ‘Sunday-school, literary, agtleultural 
and business departments, With a clioice welection of Mice 
cellaneous ing.. Terms $3.15, postpaid. Samples 
free. Address 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 37 Park Row. 


rc 
BOOKS JOST READY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
ART IN THE NURSERY, 
amusing pictures tor little folks, 
covers, 50 cents. 


Fun for all the family. 


BABY'S OBJECT-LESSON BOOK. By Eita 
Fausan. Quarto. Flexible cloth covers, 25 cents, 


All mothers should bny this book, if no other. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily made selling 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled | 
OMPLETE H Sate 
The Morals, Health, Beauty, RIE, HOME. | 
bers, Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt 


with in fascinating style, full of anecdote and wit. | 
For full deserintion and extra terms, address | 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
Prices fur cash. | 
SPLENDID ORGANS 831, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Slate drawings and 
Mluninated board 











$425 5 Stons $47, 
7 do $53, D do $62, 11 do $67, 12 do $76, 13 
do $87. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years, AGENTS WANTED. Mlustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 826 BROADWAY, 
COR. 12tb Street, New York. P.0.Box, 


WINDOW 
CARDENINC. 


To make house-plants grow and blossom, some kind of 
dressing should be used. The best substitute for stable 
manure (always offensive and unhealthy when used in © 
warm room) ts BOWKER’S FOOD FOR FLO W- 
ERS. Clean. odorless. prodiueig hewlthy plants, free 
from vermin, ant abimdant blossoms. the superine 
tendentot the ‘ublic Gardeu—the finest in America 
—writes ax follo: 
























“I have used Bowker's Food for Flowers in the flower- 
beds of the Public Garden and Squures of Boston during 
the past season, and find it to be all that it is represented, 
both as to producing healthy growth of the 
generous flowering. WILLIAM DOOG| 


We have on file hundreds of letters eqnally satisfactory 
It ia sold by florists and druggists gencrally, or trial p: 
ages sufficient for 20 plants for 3 months sent by mail. 20 
cents cach, Two l0-cent pieces enclosed in a Jeter Will 
Feach us. A little book (worth the price of the package) on 
“How to Cultivate House-Plants,” vy Prof. Maynard, of 
the Mass, Agricultural College, acconpames each package. 
Lady and gentlemen agents will tind this aells well, 

Address 














BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., * 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 
3 Park Place, New York, 





and STEREOPTICONS of « is_and prices 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EX HI. 








BITIONS, &c. A profitable business for a man 
with smail capital. ~Also. Lanterns for Colleges. Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page illustrated Catae 








logue free. McAllister, M’f'g. Optician,49 Nassau St, \. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 

48-Page Autograph Album for lic. [lustruted with 
24 Pen Acrolls, Birds, Ferns, Mottues. &e.. in colors. © for 
60 cts, 49 Quotations free with each. Comic Album for 
15e. Tilnatrated with 24 pictures. 87 Embroidery (res 
Sultch Patterns for 25¢. New designe for Worsted Work. 
Flowers, Animals, Birds, Roses, Dogs, Cats, Borders, 4 4 
phabets, &c. 50 Skeins Embroidery Silk for $1, arsorted 
colors, ‘20 for 4c. Special Offer.—s7 Embroidery Pat- 
terns and 2 Albums for 40c. Stamps taken. 
¥. INGALLS, Lynn, Mags, 
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font of type, type tray, ink, lends, furniture? 
fold bronze: sud carla, $2.25. All 
mail for $3.26. Sample package of 4: 

varictics of 





irda, 10 centa. Specimen Rouk 
1Q'cents. Younga AMERICA 
Co.,38 Murray Strect, New York. 
100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 
For 25 cents—Flowers, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 cents. 
6 Sheets Fine, 25 cents. Catalogue for stamp. 300 Selected 


Transfer Pictures, 25 cents. 
TWALLACE PHELPS & GO., Box 47, Chicago, f 














BARNEY & BERRY’S | Catalogue sent Free. 
SKATES, | suites... 





"A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


62 PIECES MUSIC $1. 


The latest vol.of Musical Hours contains 35 beau- 
tiful songs and 27 choice tnstrumental pie All new, 
and by the best composers. ‘The pieces are for Vane oF 
Organ, and are full music size (would cost, separated . 



















over $20). antly printed, and hound th cloth, gilt 
and red edges.” Sent. postpaid, for, @1 (cash or stains), 
GEO. W. RICHARI & CO.,87 Temple lice, Boston, 
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Iiness, Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop'rs, Canton, Mass. 
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a favorable reaction. The circulation was quick- 





For the Companion. 
DEAR MOTHER’S GROWING OLD. 


Her eye is not so lustrous, 
Her voice has leas of cheer, 

While in her hair, ones dark as night, 

e threads of gray appear. 

And ah! Lam reminded, 
When I her face behold, 

That, though she still {s beautiful, 
Dear inother’s growing old. 


Her cheeks have lost their glory, 
So like the blush of morn; 

Her siniles are flown that nsed to bless 
‘The heart when sorrow-worn, 

And when I mark her step that: 
‘Was buoyant once and bold, 

J cannot help the thought, so sad, 
‘That mother’s growing old. 


Turn back the years, O Father! 
‘And make her young once more, 
Just as my soul remembers her 
In happy days of yore; 
When at her side my life in 
Full gladness did unfold, 
And I, a little child, dreamed not 
‘Dear mother would grow old. 


Beyond these hours 80 fleeting, 
eyond earth’s toils and tears, 
In that sweet land I hope to gain 
Beyond these mortal years, 
Nothing shall waste her pure life, 
But beauty manifold, 
With happiness, shall crown her lot, 
And mother’ll ne’er grow old. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Gro. NEWELL LovEsor. 


Cg 
For the Companion. 
A STRING OF WHITE TOPAZES. 


A stranger in Baltimore, a ‘year or two ago, 
would often have met apon the streets a bent, de- 
zrepit woman, shabbily dressed ina cheap, not 
always clean, stuff gown, and faded cotton gloves. 

Yet this woman had once been the wife of a 
king; dress and display had been her raling pas- 
siong, and she had even then a large income with 
which to gratify them if she chose. 

There has been no more dramatic or significant 
figure among American women than Madame 
Bonaparte. In spite of her defeat in striving to 
gain a throne, her career has been popularly re- 
garded as exceptionally brilliant and fortunate. 

It is as well we should look at her life in its true 
significance. Never was there a stronger sermon 
preached against worldliness. 

Betty Patterson, according to her own statement 
in her private letters, was a beautiful, shrewd, 
ambitious girl, who made up her mind before she 
saw him, to marry the probable occupant of a 
throne, 

The man proved to be a mass of dull, coarse 
prutality, but she shouldered the load in hopes of 
crown; soon to find herself thrown aside, and 
the crown placed upon the head of another wom- 
an. She was selfish and ambitious, with no wish 
to believe in God, and there was a fine eternal 
justice in this legal injustice. 

The tragedy of her life was not in this disap- 
pointment, but in her seventy-year-long struggle 
afterwards for power and money. What more 
pitiable spectacle than this young, beautiful wom- 
an, believing in neither God nor man, hawking 
her charms through Europe to make a second mar- 
riage as heartless and brilliant as the first? 

She writes to her father with open dislike, ask- 
ing to be allowed the credit of his reputed wealth 
to help her cheat somebody into marrying her. 
Her letters to her son, when he was a man, are 
hard, bitter, and cruel. Even her son was buta 
tool to open her way to fortane. Money, rank, 
display, these were her gods; how did they pay 
her for her life-long service? 

In the very flush of her triumphs she cries out, 
“J am tired of life, and of ever having lived,” 
and begs as consolation, not for God's help, or for 
affection, but for ‘‘a atring of white topazes’’! 

She worked for a throne; she despised all Amer- 
jeans as vulgar; she died in a cheap American 
poarding-house, where for years she had been an 
object of compassion to strangers, to whom she 
would tell for the thousandth time the story of 
the greatness which had never been hers. 

‘There may be young girls among our readers, 
who like Betty Patterson, turn away God and pure, 
true love, for display and social success. Theday 
may come when they too will be tired of life or 
of having lived, and will know no higher comfort 
than a string of white topazes. 

“Tired of having lived!” How different is this 
language from the humblest life of Christian 
faith! The riches of prayerful effort are more 
than jewels; and the hope of dwelling at last 
with Christ in His kingdom is afterall the bright- 
est and best that life can afford. 

age 
TOOK IT THROUGH HIS NOSE. 

Human knowledge is sometimes enriched by 
mistakes as traly as by learned experiment. It 
iy laughable to think of a sick man advancing 
medical science by sneezing when he was ordered 
to vomit, but such a queer case is reported in the 
Hospital Guzette of Paris. 

A doctor was called to see a patient dying from 
cholera. In order not to discourage the man, the 
doctor prescribed three doses of ipevac powder, 
to be given every half-hour. ‘The nurse misun- 
derstood the ¢ ons, and instead of giving the 
drug by the mouth, gave i aenuff: this pro- 

duced a violent sneezing, which was followed by 
































































ened, the skin was warmed, and the patient was 
on the way to recovery. When the doctor called 
next day, he was amazed to find how he had 
taken his medicine, and that he was out of 


danger. 
Se 


HOW GREEK PUPILS LIVED. 
The disciples of Pythagoras were his compan- 
fons. He was more to them than a teacher; he 
was the former of excellent men. He led them 
by lofty speech, gentle manners, and an unselfish 
life. The methods by which, every day, they 
were educated are thus described: 


The morning was begun by music, and in the 
community it was realized that music may be of 
evil tendency or good, of perturbing or tranquil- 
lizing, awakening or soothing effect, according to 
its quality. 

‘usic appears to have been regarded as an in- 
fluence equally affecting body and mind; thythms, 
melodies, and incantations were an enchantment 
by which to treat both physical and corporeal 
passions. 

The disciples performed their morning walks 
alone, and in places where there happened to be 
an appropriate solitude and quiet, and where there 
were temples and groves, and other things adapt- 
ed to give delight. 

They thought it was not proper to converse with 
any one till they had rendered their own souls se- 
date, and had co-harmonized the reasoning power. 

They apprehended it to be disorderly to mingle 
in a crowd as soon as they rose from bed. 

On this account all the Pythagoreans always se- 
lected for themselves the most sacred places. 

After their morning walk, they associated with 
each other, and especially in temples, or, if this 
was not possible, in places that resembled them. 

This time, likewise, they employed in the dis- 
cussion of doctrines and disciples, and in the cor- 
rection of their manners. 

But they did not remain in meditation only; 
after an association of the kind described, they 
turned their attention to the health of the body. 

Most of them used unction and the course; a 
Jess number employed themselves in wrestling in 
gardens and groves. 

Others in leaping with leaden weights in their 
hands; others in mimetic gesticulations, with a 
view to the strength of the body, studiously se- 
lecting for this purpose opposite exercises. 

Their dinner consisted of bread «nd honey or 
the honey-comb; they did not drink wine during 
the day. 

After their meal, the students turned to more 
external work, such as administrative details and 
the reception of guests. 

In the evening they grouped themselves into 
walking parties, for discussion and mutual im- 
provement. 

After the walk came the bath, and after this 
they assembled together for certain religious rites. 

Then they took supper, which was finished be- 
fore sunset. Their food was simple,—wine, bread, 
and boiled herbs or fresh salads, with certain 
kinds only of animal meats. 


+o 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 

A writer in the Examiner and Chronicle snys 
that the blessing of heaven may fall upon any 
“old-fashioned girl.” He once knew such girls, 
and sketches a portrait of one of them as follows: 


She flourished thirty or forty years ago. She 
was a little girl until she was fifteen. 

, She used to help her mother wash the dishes, 
and keep the kitchen tidy, and she had an ambi- 
tion to make pies so ni cely that papa could not 
tell the difference between them and mamma's. 

She could fry griddle-cakes at ten years of 
age, and darn her own stockings before she was 
twelve, to say nothing of knitting them herself. 

She had her hours of play, and enjoyed herself 
to the fullest extent. 

She had no very costly toys, to be sure, but her 
rag doll and little bureau and chair that Uncle 
Tom made, were just as valuable to her as the 
twenty-dollar wax doll and elegant doll furniture 
the children have now-a-days. 

She never said, “I can’t,” “I don’t want to,”” 
to her mother, when asked to leave her play, and 
run up stairs or-down on an errand, because she 
had net been brought up in that way. 

Obedience was a cardinal virtue in the old- 
fashioned little girl. 

We do not suppose she had her hair in curl- 
papers or crimping-pins, or had it ‘‘banged”’ over' 

er forehead, and her flounces were no trouble 
to her. 

She learned to sew by making patchwork, and 
we dare say she could do an ‘‘over-and-over” 
seam as well as nine-tenths of the grown-up 
women do nowadays. 

The old-fashioned little girl did not grow into 
a young lady and talk about beaux before she 
was in her teens, and she did not read dime-noy- 
els, and was not fancying a hero in every plough- 
boy she met. 

he learned the solid accomplishments as she 

grew up. She was taught the art of cooking and 

ousekeeping. When she got a husband, she 
knew how to cook him a dinner. 

She was not learned in French verbs or Latin 
declensions, and her near neighbors were spared 
the agony of hearing her pound out ‘The Maid- 
en’s Prayer’ and “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold’’ twenty times a day on the piano. 

But we have no doubt she made her family 
que as comfortable as the modern young lady 

joes hers, 

It may be a vulgar assertion, but we honestly 
believe that when it comes to keeping a family 
happy, ® good cook and housekeeper is to be 
greatly preferred above an accomplished scholar. 

‘When both sets of qualities are found together, 
ag they sometimes are, then is the household over 
which such a woman has control blessed. 

The old-fashioned little girl was modest in her 
demeanor, and she never talked sling or used by- 
words. 

She did not laugh at old people or make fun of 
cripples, as we saw some modern little girls doing 
the other day. 

She had respect for elders, and was not above 
listening to words of counsel from those older 
than herself. 

She did not think she knew as much as her 
mother, and that her judgment was as good as 
her grandmother's. 

She did not go to parties by the time she was 
ten, and stay till after midnight playing euchre 
























and dancing with any chance young man who 
happened to be present. 

e went to bed in season, and doubtless said 
her prayers before she went, and slept the sleep 
of innocence, and rose up in the morning nappy 
and capable of giving happiness. 

ee 
For the Companion. 
OLD SUSAN’S HOLIDAYS. 
Old Susan sat brooding over her ills, 
The st heart In town; 
There were wrinkles on her fac 
ops on her gow 
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am clothed, 


Or what is my daily bread. 
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BIRTH OF A POEM. 


Doubtless, many of our readers have read Gen. 
W. S. Lytle’s fine poem ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ written the 
night before the battle in which he was kilied. 
The Pittsburgh Leader relates the romantic cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. They 
were told by the late Col. Realf to a gentleman: 


He spoke of the night before the battle at 
which Gen. W. S. Lytle fell. The two (Realf and 
Lytle) lay together in the general’s tent. 

‘They were both given to writing poetry at such 
times, and each had an unfinished poem on hand, 
and they read and criticised each other's efforts 
humorously for some time, when said Lytle,— 

“Realf, {shall never live to finish that poem.” 

“Nonsense,” said I, “you will live to write vol- 
umes of such stuff.”” 

“A feeling bas suddenly come over me,” con- 
tinued the general solemnly, “which is more 
startling than a prophecy, that I shall be killed in 
to-morrow’s fight. 

“AsT spoke to you I saw the green hills of the 
Ohio as if I stood among them. They began to 
recede from me in a weird way, and as they dis- 
appeared the conviction flashed through me like 
tl e lightning’s shock that I would never see them 
again,” 

Trallied him for his superstition, but the belief 
had become strangely impressed upon his mind, 
and he succeeded in 8o far thrilling me with his 
own unnatural fear that I begged him to finish 
his poem before he slept, that such fine work 
might not be lost to the world. 

“In the small hours the general awakened me 
from a slumber into which I had fallen to read to 
me that beantiful poem, which must live as long 
as our literature survives, beginning,— 

“Tam dying, Egypt, i 
Ebbe tho evlinesh torbloed fast.” 

My eyes filled with tears as he read. He said 
not a word as he concluded, but placed the man- 
uscript in his pocket and lay down to sleep. 

Before dawn came the call to arms. When I 
next saw poor Lytle he was cold in death among 
heaps of slain. I thought of the poem, and, 
searching the pocket where I had seen him put 

, drew it forth, and it was forwarded among 
‘other things to his friends. : 


4g 
THE DOCTOR’S OLD HORSE. 

There are tender-hearted masters who will 
never let go from them a faithful old brute who 
has served them long. The dumb creatures, dog, 
horse, cow, or cat, can never understand why 
they are sold or sent away, and there is always 
something pathetic in their efforts to get back to 
their familiar home. 


Away up among the hills of New Hampshire, 
lived a good old doctor, who had a good old horse 
named Deacon. Day after day, for many a year, 
these two went up and down the hills together, to 
carry medicine to the sick people, who lived often 
many miles apart. 

But the horse grew old faster than his master, 
and as his knees became weak, he would some- 
times stumble and fall in going down the steep 
hills, So the doctor said he must have a younger 
horse, and he sold old Deacon toa farmer, who 
lived thirty miles away. 

They harnessed him before two other horses in 
a big team, and when he started away from his 
old home he turned his head away round, and 
gave a long whinny, as if he knew he was looking 
upon it for the last time, and was bidding it 
“good-by.”” 

He entered upon his new work at the farm 
without any complaint, and faithfully drew the 
heavy plough back and forth across the long field, 
or bore his share of the loaded team. No one 
suspected him of being a sentimental horse. 

One night, after ail came up from work, the 
horses were turned loose to feed upon the grass 
inthe yard. In the morning Deacon was miss- 
ing. His new owner started in search of him, 
taking the direction of his old home. 

After riding twenty miles, he came to a farm- 
house, where the farmer told him that early in 
the morning, ag he was guing to his barn, he had 





seen Deacon come trotting over the hill, with bis 
head up and his n sovered with white foam. 
He was in high spirits, for he was saying to him- 
self, “I sh oon be home again.” But the 
farmer c t him and tied him in his barn, and 
so he was taken back, in what disappointment, 
who can tell?—Congregationalist. 
Se 

“Pg LEARNT TO CHEW CRUSTS.” 

He who would become a trustful, cheerful, and, 
therefore, a happy Christian, must learn to take 
“crusts” from the Father's hand, and not always 
expect “pie and cake.” The following anecdote 
from the Sunday Magazine illustrates our mean- 
ing: 

As I passed a small colored church I halted a 
moment to speak with the aged sexton, who was 
sitting, in pensive mood, upon the front steps. 
His once stalwart form was much bent by reason 
of the weight of years and the infirmities of age. 
His locks were silvery, while his real ebony face 
was lighted up with an expression of the purest 
kindness. I said,— : 

“Uncle Payne, where were you raised?” 

“Ober de mountains, sah, down in ole For- 

juier.”’ 

“What is your age?” u : 

“T's nigh on eighty, so de white folks say.”” 

“Well, you are getting quite aged, Uncle 
Payne?” 

“Yes, sah, I's gittin’ ole, and has epent de most 
ob my life in sin an’ folly, serbin’ de debil.’” 

“Ah! that is bad, Uncle Payne; but how long 
since you became a Christian?” 

“Sens jis’ afore de wa’, sab.” 

“Well, it has been a good while since then, 
Uncle Payne; you should have considerable ex- 
perience by this time.” a; 

“Yes, sah, I ought tohab; but I’s jis now learnt 
how to chew crusts.”” 

“How is that, Uncle Payne? I do not quite 
understand what you mean.”’ 

“Well, sah, you see for a long time I thought 
de Lord mus’ be feedin’ me wid pie an’ cake, an’ 
all good things. I was not pleased if He didn’t, 
but now I's satisfied any way. I can take acrus’ 
from His han’ as well as anything. I's got de 
witness, in me.” 

Seay eee 
BIDDY AND THE LAW-BOOKS. 

Ignorant “usefulness” or misplaced help is 
very provoking sometimes, because it costs and 
hinders. Sir Isaac Newton’s dog among his 
“gravitation” papers, or the rats in Audubon’s 
box of drawings, were perhaps more destructive 
than house-cleaning Bridget in a scholar’s study; 
but they could hardly be less welcome: 


The Rev. Edward Everett Hale tells, in the 
Independent, of a judge who was preparing a law- 
lecture, and had every chai nd table in his 
study covered with open boo! rom which he was. 
collating material. His sister, Miranda, under- 
took to put the apartment in order with the fol- 
lowing result: “Biddy, her chief of staff, eager 
to be of use, shut up all the books and put them 
on the shelves. 

“Miranda returned to the room in horror and 
cried, ‘We shall both be killed when he comes 
home!’ - 

“Niver ye fear, mum,’ said Biddy. ‘I'll 
make it all right.’ 

“And sure enough, when the judge saw the 
room, Biddy had produced thirty law-books from 
the shelves, had opened them hap-hazard in imi- 
tation of the position she had found them in, and 
he was left to go on with his lecture as best he 
might with the aid of precedents of Biddy’s se- 
jection.” 


















eg 
TICKLING HIS VANITY. 

There is a strong temptation to touch conceited 
people with a rough instrument. The fun comes 
in when they think it to be a feather and find it 
to be a hoe: 


A young attorney who lately passed the bar of 
Detroit was bragging of the brilliant prospects 
before him, when an old denizen of Justice Alley 
remarked,— 

“Yes, you will get along. Judge —— was 
speaking in your praise the other day.” 

“He wag, eh?” replied the young limb ‘Well, 
Talways thought I stood in pretty solid with the 
old man. Words of praise from him mean some- 
thing and are worth something. What did he 
say 

“He sai 
the world. 

“Did he? Well, I'll show my gratitude if I 
live long enough. ‘Chen he’s had his eye on me, 
eh? Please tell me how he said I'd made my 
mark,” 

“Let’s see,” mused the juryman, as he scratched 
his head. ‘Well, now, I can’t recollect whether 
he said it was in the mud or on the ice, but next 
time Isee him I'll have a pencil handy!"’—De- 
troit Free Press, 

Never feel flattered at a great man’s praise till 
you hear the whole of it. 

—_—__+e+__—_ 
TWO CHARADES. 

Lady Spencer, in one of her pleasant, unaffect- 
ed letters to Garrick, says they have been writing 
charades at Devons! House, and her daughter 
has ‘outdone’ him—inclosing one on the word 
“blockhead”’ as a specimen: 

“My first no life or feeling blesses, 

My second every sense 88C8, 

‘And nothing more affronta my second 
Then when it like my first is reckoned. 
United they a being show; 

The greatest nuisance that we know.” 

This is very desirable for a duchess of nine- 
teen, but the most elegant ever composed, for its 
brevity, wag an impromptu of which she was the 
theme. Calling one day on Fox for a charade: 
“On what subject?” hi ked. ‘The happiest of 
all subjects—myself,” was the laughing reply. 
Taking up an envelope, Fox scribbled these lines 
on the back: 

“My first is myself, in a very short word— 
My second isa plaything and you are my third; 
the answer being “‘Idol.”” 
—— Or 

Hz does well who-does his best, and a right- 

lived life is the most ,sttecessful life, though it 
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(CHILDRENS COLUMN) 


THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 


Why doesn’t it snow? why doesn’t it snow? 
The clouds hang heavy, and dark, and low. 
T’ve watched, and waited, and longed, all day; 
I've stood at the window; I could not play 
With top or marbles, while in the shed 

Hang, idle and useless, my bright new sled! 


Does it take so long for the snow to make? 

I s’pose it is frozen, flake by flake, 

And stays in some particular spot 

Until it has gathered a good big lot, 

And then, when the word of command is given, 
Comes floating down from the clouds of heaven. 


Iseea flake! I see a flake! 
Another! another! and now they make 
The air all white, they come so fast! 
The ground will be covered with snow at last! 
'Tis late, I know, but I think we might, 
Dear sled, have one little slide to-night. 
Joy ALLISON. 








For the Companion. 






} NEW SKATES. 
Tim 
bright-fa 


was a 
ced, light- 
hearted little fel- 
low, and made the 
H best of his scant 
j comforts. 

He lived in an 
alley, where 
his mother 











he 
and 
had only one room 
} in a tenement- 
house, and she, a 
very poor widow, 
worked all day and far into the night with her 
needle. 

Yet he managed, somehow, to find a great 
many pleasant things in life, as such cheery na- 
tures will. 

Fritz, his friend, was very much like him in his 
merry-heartedness, but instead of living in a gar- 
ret, he had a lovely home, with everything a lit- 
tle boy’s heart could desire. 

Now it happened that these homes were not 
many blocks apart, and these little boys were 
chosen playmates, though Tim, feeling the differ- 
ence in their stations, always spoke of Fritz to 
others as ‘‘the marble-front boy.’” 

Fritz supplied all the playthings, and Tim 
helped to enjoy them. 

When the first hard frosts came, and the pools 
in the back streets began to glaze over with an 
icy cover, Fritz had a new pair of skates to begin 
the season with. They were beauties, and little 
Tim’s heart fell at sight of them as it had never 
fallen before. 

Still, he helped Fritz to strap them on, got him 
to his feet, and started him on his first trial. 

As for himself, there was nothing left for him 
to do but to “slide.” Why should he stand still 
and shiver in the keen air just because he had no 
skates? 

So he took a long run to give himself a good 
start, and made a glorious slide the whole length 
of the pond. The blood tingled in his cheeks as 
he repeated the performance over and over again, 
with livelier enjoyment each time. 

But where was Fritz meanwhile? 





Why, Fritz was doing very little, except sitting 
down suddenly and trying to get up again. Such 
bumps as he got not only astonished him, but hurt 
him as well. 

At last, Tim, happening to stop to take breath, 
noticed that poor Fritz was staggering and plung- 
ing close to the very edge of the ice, not having 
been able to get any great distance from his orig- 
inal starting-place. 

All about him the ice was cracked, and in one 
place was broken quite throngh, where he had 
spent several minntes in sitting down hard, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘Why, what's the matter, Fritz?” cried Tim. 
“Won't they go?” 

“Not very well,” marmured Fritz, on all fours, 
and trying hard not to cry. The tears would 
come—skating was such a disappointment. 

“Why, Fritz, see me!’ shouted Tim, making 
another grand run, and skimming over the pond 
as if he had been shot from a bow. 





Pre 

“Say, Tim, don’t you want to try ’em a little 
while?” gasped Fritz, as he watched Tim’s suc- 
cess, sitting still flat upon the ice, and not even 
trying to rise any more. 

“Yes,"’ cried Tim, gladly, “had you just as 
lief I would?’ 

Fritz was already unstrapping the skates, which 
was answer enough. 

They were quickly handed to Tim, who began, 
at once, to make just such a scrambling and 
sprawling as Fritz had done. 

He could get up, but it seemed easier to sit 
down, which was rather consoling to Fritz, for he 
began to believe the trouble might lie in the 
skates themselves, rather than in him. 

Finally he began to laugh; it was very funny 
to see Tim struggle so. How many ways ther 
were of falling down! Tim never did it twice 
alike. Yet, though both heels would fly out at 
once, Tim had a shrewd way of saving his head, 
for at each successive tumble he held it up like a 
turtle’s. 

After laughing very long and loud,—Tim join- 
ing good-naturedly,—Fritz tried sliding. It was 
rather dull, but it was safe; there were no 
bruises and dreadful uncertainties. 

Tim was not easily discouraged, but kept on 
trying, until he succeeded in standing, then in 
moving awkwardly about, and, at last, in becom- 
ing quite a skater. 





“You may fancy how frightened the poor peo- 
ple in the houses were, to find themselves picked 
up and carried off in that fashion, but they could 
not get out and away, for they would certainly 
have broken their necks if they had taken such a 
long jump to the ground, so they huddled togeth- 
er in some far-off corner of the house, and wait- 
ed, trembling, to see what would happen to them. 

“One poor little girl crept to the window to see 
what the matter could be that her house was 
snatched up and carried along so fast, and when 
the giant caught sight of her white dress as she 
looked out, he exclaimed savagely, ‘What busi- 
ness has that child here spoiling my playthings?’ 
and gave the house such a fling down to the 
ground that the family were half-killed by the 
tumble. 

“What an unreasonable kind of a giant that 
was!” 

Joe looked at Molly, and Molly looked at Joe, 
and they both Janghed. 

“Now you know how the chestnut-worm feels,” 
said Uncle Ned. M. 8. 

———_+or—____ 
For the Companton. 


OUT IN THE COLD. 


HY, Pansy! little Pan- 
sy! what a merry 
face you show, 

Ont among the with- 
ered leaves, where 
the cold winds blow! 

‘What you can be sinil- 
ing at puzzles one to 
tell. 

Do you like to live 

and bloom all alone 

so well? 

You have got no alma- 

nac! Do you not 

remember, 

Pansy, little Pansy 

bright, that it is 

December? 


Why, Pansy! little Pansy! see, the sky is dark and 
gray! 
And I think—I'm almost sure — it will snow to-day. 
Are you not afraid at all, staying here so long? 
Ev'ry summer bird has gone, with its merry song. 
Pansy, hark! how still it is! Do you not remember 
All the pleasant days are done, and it is December? 


Why, Pansy! little Pansy! whata teacher you can be, 

Blooming there so cheerfully, for all eyes to see; 

Showing such a happy face, on the darkest day; 

Never frowning just because sunshine will not stay! 
Pansy, little Pansy bright, help us to remember 
We should keep our hearts a-bloom even in 

December! JENNIE HARRISON. 
ae gy Ee 


A LITTLE girl six years of age who had attend- 
ed public worship in a hall, went with a relative, 











He could not have been happier if the skates 
had been his own. 

And as the cold weather lasted, and the ice 
continued good, Tim was able to teach Fritz the 
diffeult art, and in that way, both little boys had 
the good of the new skates, 

—+or——__—_ 
For the Companion. 
TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 

That was a queer kind of a shower as it came 
pattering, pattering down among the leaves. 

It wasn’t a shower of raindrops, or of big, 
heavy snowflakes; no, it was much more fun than 
either of these, it was a shower of chestnuts. 

Uncle Ned shook the tree, and Molly and Joe 
stood under the branches, and picked up, picked 
up, as fast as they could. 

They thought it was a nice kind of a shower, 
though perhaps it wasn’t quite as nice when a 
big chestnut burr came down and gave them a 
knock on the nose; then it would have been better 
if the drops had been water-drops, but after all, 
the bumps and the scrambling to get out of the 
way were half the fun, and they didn’t complain. 

The chestnuts were pretty thick, and it was 
not long before the children had picked upa large 
basket full, but there were a great many with 
worm-holes in them, and Molly and Joe groaned 
a good deal when they found they had to throw 
so many away. 

“Horrid little white chestnut-worms!"” they 
said. ‘‘What business have they here to bother 
us?” 

At last the basket was so full that not one more 
nut could be squeezed in, and home the little par- 
ty turned, and then Uncle Ned asked if he 
shouldn’t tell them a story. 

“About a giant,” said Joe; so Uncle Ned began. 

“There was once a giant, very tall and large, 
ever ao many times bigger than any giant you 
ever saw in the menagerie, and he started out 
one morning for a walk, to see what he could see. 

“As he was striding along over fields and riv- 
ers, he passed some houses, and {t occurred to 
him they would make nice playthings for his lit- 
tle boys at home, so he picked them up and put 
them in his pocket; he was so large he could 
easily do that. 








for the first time, toa church, and described it 
on her return to her mother: ‘The minister 
stood up on a piano and preached; he read a 
hymn, and all the people stood up and turned 
their backs on him, and looked up to a bed-room 
where four persons stood and sung the hymn. 
There was a great watch in front of them, just 
like yours, only a great deal bigger.’” 
eS 
ETHEL, a very little girl, is sent to one of the 
schools where words and their meanings are 
taught by descriptions of common objects and by 
the application of terms to things which the 
pupils may see. When she came home the first 
day she examined her baby brother critically as 
he lay in his cradle and said, “Mother, Fred’s 
oblong and horizontal, aint he?’’ 
— +04 
Tue gentlemen at a dinner-table were discuss- 
ing the familiar line, “An honest man’s the no- 
blest work of God,” when a little son of the host 
spoke up and said; ‘‘It’s not true. My mother’s 
better'n any man that was ever made.” 
eg 
A FARMER should sow his P’s, keep his U’s 
warm, hive his B's, kill off his J’s, remember 
what he C’s, pay all he O's, teach his wife not to 
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2. 
OROBS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in cow, but not in calf; 
My second is in rod, but not in staff; 
My third is in bread, but not in cheese; 
My fourth is in beans, but not in peas; 
My fifth is in flag, but not in banner; 
My sixth is in Grace, but not in Hannah; 
My whole is a fruit from Havana. 
LIBERIA. 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





This ia evidently a brave man. Cun you find 4 
braver one in the picture. 


4. 
SQUARE WORD. 
The name of a people. A river. An island. A 
slight snow [Prov’l Eng}. Agitations of mind. 
Aunt Lois. 
5. 
RHYMING PUZZLE. 

(The first blank is to be filled with a certain word; th 
others with those that will rhyme with it, by merely chang 
ing the initial letters.) 

The good dame found her cupboard —, 
But then she said, “I do not —. 
And to complain I scarcely 
For soon much better I shall 7 
When Jack brings home a fine fat —. 
He went out hunting with the — 
Perhaps he'll bring some fruit to 
Some icy peaches, rich and —- 
ring 














But if he but weed or —, 
‘We'll have to dine on earthen ——.”” 
6. 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
(Bodies of Water.) 
“But not to me returns 
Day or the sweet approach of even or morn.” 

—Milton. 
“Their orisons each morning duly paid.”—AMilton . 

“Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet, then a river.”"— Tennyson, 

" JR. Be 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





What metal is the boy? 





Conundrums. 


Which is the most ancient of trees?—The elder. 

How may bookkeeping be taught in a lesson ¢ 
three words?—Never lend them. 

‘Why should lovers be careful how they act in th; 
country?—Because potatoes have eyes, corn has ear 
and beans stalk. 

What is the greatest of planets—the champio 
planet, so to speak, of our solar syatem?—It's Saturi 
And how’s that, pray? Because he carries the belt. 

Has sound color?—Oh yes. Have you never hear 
your roan voice? 

‘What is Neptune’s coat of arms?—The crest of 
wave. 

The man who was hit in the eye witha lump ¢ 
anthracite explained to his friends that he had mere! 
got conled in it. 





T’s, and withal contrive to take his E's. 
—+o+—_—__ 

“THERE, now,” cried a little girl, while she was 
rummaging a drawer ina bureau, “grandpa has 
gone to heaven without his spectacles.” 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


A WALK THROUGH NEW YORK STATE. 
Exampie:—], A wise borough. Ans. Sageville. 
2, Feline dexterity. 
3, Continue to vocalize. 
4, Old wine. 
5, What most cooks dislike. 
6, Fasten the liquor. 
1, This is a more benevolent share. 
8, Trout murder. 
9, Mother is without company. 
10, The female parent of earthen ware. 


done OFF aman 


Many a horse goes out in a driving rein, and com 
back without wetting a hair. 

The dictionary defines duicet as sweet. 
call a dull-set saw sweet music? 

‘What made of awl work do we all employ?—Shoe 

What kind of habit is not strengthened by use?— 
coat. 


Do ye 


Answers to Puzzles in Companion for 
November 20. 


1. Thank God for the harvest. 
2. 
3. 


Thanksgiving Dinner. 
Thankful. 
cooN, Cat, hEn, carP, Insec 


4. 
5. 
hEn, 
6. 


Grateful. 


Monkey, pig, 
orillad.—M ince Pies. 

& See. Sea. ‘Fine. 
7. Pole—trees—hoe.—Poult! 
8. 1st, Moth. 1st and 2d, 

Mother Goose. 


Show. 
other. 3d, Goose, 


> 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














The Surscrivtion Price of the ComPaNION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 


THE ComPayton iz sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu~ 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER" OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
} RENEWALS. — Three weeks’are required after receipt of 
] money by ns before the date opposite your name on 
your paper ean be changed. 
—Remember that the Publishers 
letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. ‘All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ks unless this is done. 









‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible nntil arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


TENDENCIES TO DISEASE. 

Dr. Black has an able paper in the Popular Science 
Monthly on the removal of inherited tendencies to dis- 
ease. We base on it the presentarticle. Seventy thou- 
sand persons in America die yearly of consumption 
alone. Vast nambers inherit a tendency to rheuma- 
tism, epilepsy, insanity, cancer, dyspepsia, headache, 
neuralgia, asthma, or to early loss of sight or hearing. 
Probably some twenty-six million inherit some con- 
stitutional defect. 

Hitherto, little has been done to extirpate these ten- 
dencies, Even when they have begun to show them- 
selves, a course is generally pursued by friends the 
reverse of what is needed. Moreover, a thoughtless 
squandering of vital reserve is encouraged by the 
whole force of our social usages. Hence, we are de- 
generatingasapeople. The birth-rate, already lower 
in New England than in any country of Europe, ex- 
cept France, is being steadily gained on by the death- 
rate. 

But there is no inherent difficulty in the way of ex- 
tirpating hereditary disease. It may be accomplished 
by hygienic care, such as can be given only by a med- 
ical expert, and such as when downright sick, we all 
resort to. 

A physician thus describes the case of his family: 
“Consumption on my father’s side, he having lost one 
if not two sisters by the disease. Mother died of it 
in her forty-third year. Six children were born to 
| them. Allare alive and healthy, the youngest being 

past his fiftieth year. They are all free from any 
signs of tuberculo: as are also thirty-one grand- 
children, and eleven great-grandchildren.”” 

‘This isa sample statement of many that might be 
given. The same intelligent care would generally 
show similar results. 

i 
CHINESE PRINTING. 

The Chinese assert that the art of printing was dis- 
covered in China about fifty years before the Chris- 
tian era. Until the discovery of thé art of paper- 
making, A. D. 95, they printed on silk or cloth cut in 
‘the form of leaves. The method used by the Chinese 
in printing their books is as follows: 


In printing, the Chinese do not use 2 press as we 
do; the delicate nature of their paper would not ad- 
mit of it; when once the blocks are engraved, the 
pene is cut, and the ink is ready, one man with his 

rush will print a large number of sheets in a day. 

The block to be printed must be placed perfectly 
level, and secured firmly. The printer has two 
brushes; one of them a stiffer kind, which b® can 
hold io his hand, and use at either end. 

He dips it into the ink, and rubs the block with it, 
taking care not to wet it too much, or leave i 
dry; if it were wetted too much, the chara 
be slurred; if too little, they would not print. 

When the block is once got into a proper state, he 
can print three or four impressions without dipping 
his brush into ink. 

‘The second brush is used to rub over the paper, 
with a small degree of pressure, that it may take the 
impression; this it does easily, for, not being sized 
With alum, it receives the ink the instant it comes in 
contact with it. 

It is only necessary that the brush should be passed 
over every part of the sheet with a greater or smaller 
degree of pressure, and repeated in proportion as the 
punter finds there is more or less ink upon the block. 

jis brush is soft and of an oblong forin. 























— 
A MIMIC SUN. 

Some of the best powers of scientific thought are 
now bent on the mystery of light and light-making. 
From being content to sit in darkness all the moon- 
less half of the month, or peer about with rude 
torches, mankind have come toturn night into a kind 
of day. By electricity a light can now be made pow- 
erful enough to read common print by at a distance 
of seven and a half iniles. 


On the evening of July 12th, the Maxim electric 
light was put in operation on the tower of the Grand 

nion Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., with a view to 
test the extent of its illuminating powers. 

‘An open parabolical reflector was used—no lenses 
—and care was taken by Mr. Maxim to set the points 
of the carbons a little at one side of each other, and 
to adjust them to the exact force of the reflector. 

When this was fairly accomplished, the light was 
turned towards a spot in Ballston Spa, N. Y., seven 
and one-half miles distant, where, by previons ar- 
rangement, a group of several hundred persons were 
assembled to witness the experiment. 

So powerful was the light, so accurate the focnsing 
and alignment, that the designated place in Ballston 
was instantly illuminated so that ordinary print could 
be read, the time seen on watches, etc. The night 
was clear, still and dark. ‘The experiment was made 
} at half-past nine P. M. 

'ou'This is believed to be the greatest distance at which 







































illumination of equal degree has been accomplished. 
—Scientifie American. 





HOW TO PRINT FERNS. 
‘The following account of a simple process for print- 
ing ferns may interest many of our readers: 


The fern to be used must have all the sap dried out 
of it, and be pressed flat. 

‘Then take a sheet of wove paper, coat it over 
equally with re-transfer ink, lay the fern on it, tak- 
ing notice that it is spread out quite flat, press it, 
under light pressure, on the top of a stone in a litho- 
graphic press; when taken up it will have a coating 
of ink all over. 

Now take a piece of re-transfer paper, lay the 
inked fern on it, face to face, and pass it through the 
press as before, lift up the fern, and you will have a 
re-transfer ready to go on the stone, either by the hot 
or cold transferring process; patching up to be done 
in the usual way. 

For two or more ferns to cross each other, just take 
the fern the reverse way, or in other words ink both 
sides, and submit to press the same way. A trans- 
fer of both sides can be taken at once, but not so 
well. 

When printing, the shade of the fern copied should 
be imitated. This process, so simple in its working, 
ean, with two or three tints, be worked out very 
prettily for calendars and show-cards. 

‘There are so many varieties of ferns to choose from 
that great scope is afforded for display in designing. 


ena eas 
AN ODD FANCY. 
An odd fancy of a rich old gentleman, who was fond 
of wats, and the way in which he indulged it, are de- 
scribed in Chambers’s Journal: 


He had no less than sixty; these he kept in a large 
room which he had built for them. He would not 
admit any cat into this institution unless it was young, 
handsome, and full grown; and as a result, some 
really fine specimens were to be seen in the feline 
chamber. x 

It was a sight to see all the varieties at feeding- 
time, such a mewing, nee and purring went on, 
and such a quantity of food disappeared! 

After the gentleman’s death, the poor cats were 
dispersed here and there, and the “institution” fairly 
broken up. 

Some went wandering hopelessly about the outside 
of their old home, merine in a broken-hearted way; 
a lot ran off into the neighboring woods, and became 
fierce as tigers; while some of the very handsomest 
were carried off by friends of the deceased. 

It may be mentioned that, though the aforesaid 
gentleman loved cats, he could not endure either 
children or dogs; but in other respects he was much 
like other mortals. 

——— 


WHY SHE OPENED HER MOUTH. 

A gray-haired woman was recently arrested in 
Philadelphia on the charge of stealing $375 in bank 
notes. She tried to swallow the notes to destroy the 
evidence of her guilt: 


A woman was produced to search the prisoner, but 
the accused refused to permit her and attempted to 
swallow something which she placed in her mouth. 
On being asked by the magistrate what she had i 
her mouth, she replied, “My tongue.” “What else? 
inquired the magistrate. “My teeth,” rejoined Liz- 
zie. 

The woman displayed remarkable obstinacy, and 
the detectives were unable to induce her to give them 
any clue to the money, which they believed she had 
swallowed. She was sent to prison, when the prison 
physician informed her that he intended to adminis- 
ter an emetic. The woman then dropped from her 
mouth a roll of notes, in good condition, which proved 
to be the ones stolen. 

ip 


GOLDEN SILENCE. 


“Now if you speak another word, I'll lock you up,” 
said the Essex Market Court magistrate yesterday to 
a loquacious man named Moran. “If you hold that 
tongue of yours for five minutes, I'll discharge you 
“All right, Your Honor. Moran has nothing fur- 
ther to say,” replied the prisoner. 
“Keep still, then.” 
“That's what I intend to do.” 
- “Be silent.” 
“I will. 
“You are not.” 
“Of course I am.” 
“You're speaking now, sir.” 
“No, I’m spacheless.” 
“Tve given you a fair trial.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“And I fine you ten dollars,” 
“Indeed, then, next time I’m silent, Pll say me 
say,” said Moran, as he was escorted to the prison. 
—New York Herald. 


—— 
“SLEEP IN COFFINS.” 


‘The Nantucket correspondent of the Albany Even- 
ing Journal says: 

































A good story is told here this season about an esti- 
mable Quaker lady who kept a boarding-house on 
Pearl Street. As everybody knows, the Friends are 
mnt to speak of people without prelixing titles. 

abeth Hussey has had so many boarders that she 
has been obliged to lodge them out at other houses, 
belonging to Messrs. Bates, Coffin & Folger. ‘The 
other day, a party consisting of a dozen or so Balti- 
moreans, who had been recommended to go to this 
lady's, arrived, and at once repaired to her residence. 
“T can give thee all bread,” said she to the Mary- 
landers, “but thee must sleep in Coffin’s.” 

“What?” cried the amazed spokesman. 

“That is the best I can do for thee, and if thee 
don’t like it, thee can go elsewhere.” And the in- 
dignant visitors went. 

















she gt 
A VERY OLD WOMAN. 

Some one, not long since, denied that there was an 
authenticated case of a person living to be a hundred 
years old. One such case, however, seems to be well 
attested: 





There is at present living at Crook, near Newcastle, 
England, an old woman who will, if she lives, enter 
upon her 113th year in about a month, as the records 
show. She was born in 1767, the year in which the 
Jesuits were expelled from Spain, Genoa and Ven 
and when Wallace and Carteret, Cook's predecessors 
le their discoveries in the South Seas. She was 
seven years old when the American Revolu- 
gan and over twelve at the time of the Lord 
Gordon no-popery riots. Her eldest living son is over 
seventy-five years old, and she, although very feeble, 
retains all her senses, and in appearance is hot over 
eighty years of age. 
ee 


SHITTIM WOOD. 


We find the following, which m: interest students 
of the Bible, floating through the exchanges: 


It has recently been discovered that a certain kind 
of wood which grows near Harrodsburg, Ky., is ap- 
parently identical with the shittim wood of Scripture, 
of which the ark of the covenant and the altars and 
tables of the tabernacle were constructed. The tree 
from which this wood is obtained, and which is locally 
known as yellow wood, can only be found on the 
banks of the Dix and Kentucky Rivers, and within a 
































very small space of country. 











A Favorite Cough Remedy. — For Colds, Sore 
Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, and other diseases of the bron- 
chial tubes, no more useful article can be found than the 
well-known “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Com. 





ee 
France Prides Herself 

on the excellence of her Chocolate, but at the Exposition 

of 1878, Walter Baker & Co. won the Gold Medal for the 

superiority of their preparations of Chocolate, Sold every~ 

where by grocers. (Communicated. 


ee tg eae 
Hop Bitters do not exhaust and destroy, but restore, 
cure, and make new. (Communicated. 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Cireulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O- 


BUACEMANe HURLBOT, Importers of Foreign 
Stamps, P.O. Box 52, Chicago, Ill. Circulars free, 


MAR Your Linen with Clark's Indelible Pen- 
cils Id at all stationei 


Japanese Handkerchief, free! A great curiosity 
Fine as silk. Send postal. Wildes & Co., Boston, Mass, 


EARING RESTORED. Great invention by one 


‘who was deaf for 20 years, Send stamp for particulars. 
VeakLey & Bororr, Loci 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


‘stops, ® set Golden Tongue = 
Walnut Case, warnt'd G years, Stool & Boo! 
$143 09255. 


Box 452, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


=wo 
Knee Swe 
New Pia 
Address 


A Beautiful Specimen of Slate, with Impressions 
of Flowers, Leaves, Ferns or Bark, showing vegetable 
origic of Coal, sent for $1. Smaller sizes, 50 and 25 cents. 


lei 
GEOLOGIST, Mt, CarM&L, PENNSYLVANIA. 


XOOD INVESTMENT. 640 acres in the flourishing 
State of Texas, . Near the Quakers. Particulars 
for 3e stamp. C,H. Kent, agent Texas Land, Davenport, la. 


HOL'DAY SIETS._Novelty and Selt-inking 
Printing Presses, Send for catalogue. 
. 0. WOODS & CO.,49 Federal St., Boston. 


SCROLL SAWERS, 


DON’T FORGET! 


To send for Illustrated Circular 
mg Ate 
pplied to 
any Scroll Saw for Beveling or 
Mitering Card Baskets, Work 


Baskets, Fancy Boxes, ele. Xo 
Seroll Saw outi complete with- 
. W. 


ont it. Address J. 
ROUS, 38 


DEC. 4, 1879. 
CEMENT PAINT ROOF. 
years old to protect surfaces from water as perfectly 
coach roof, and as neatly, aa 
osophy of it s t is the best possible roof for endurance.” 
Can I stop my Leaky Roof it? 
firmly to wood, stone or metal, and is not affected by heat 
or cold. It is simply an improved method of aj plying & 
rections, and success ts guaranteed in every case. 7 
25=1b. box $5; 50-1b. $9 50; 100-Lb. $18. 
‘verywhere. 
erence, B. D. WASHBURN MANUE’G CO., Manufac- 
turers of Noiseless Wrought Metal Window Pulley a orca 
151 and 153 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
BLOOMING 
We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your g 
all labeled, for $15 12 for $23 19 for $35 26 for 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
ng Roses, 
CONARD,C 
ose-Growers, ROVE, CHESTER CO., 
WARNING. 
RAM. 
Patent having been secured for the United States, No. 
105,300, J. M. Jacobs offers his Improved Lithogram (double 
Postal 
-50; Note, $3; Letter, $5; J, $7; Folio, 
Over 50 Impressions from one ofl jal weitg of any Bee: 
vi 
being vigorously prosecuted. Address JosePH M. Jaco’ 
3Arch St., Boston. Reference, Rand, Avery & Co., Boston. 


What is it? It isa Discovery that enablesa boy 12 
asa 
Will it wear? skilled mechanics who stu 
wi 
done this when all other methods failed. 
roof used for over a hundred years. Follow the sii 
Agents Wanted E Address, with ref- 
Jess Blind Trimmings, and Improved Builders’ 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-! 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
$43 35 for $53 75 for $105 100 for $13. Send 
8 ED is wing and distributi: 
HE DIN 
he 
JACOBS’ PATENT LITHOG: 
original thic! ness) at the following reduced prices: 
ument, Plan, Sketch, &c. All infringers on this patent are 
LADIES _ ciRCULARS 
OAIL OF 


TO AN’ 
ADDRESS 


3 
Dreydoppel s Soap. 
‘orax, Ati extra fine lanndry soap, cleans- 
ing, pi ying, and bleaching perfectly, Has no equal for 
washing the head, dissolving dandruff, and allaying the 
itching sensation of the seal} Maker's name on every 


Do not buy any PRESENTS before feating F 
TRIFET’S advertisement in Companion PREMIUM 
LIisT, back cover, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because yon can 
Tide it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 

Dy trated catalogue with full information. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


PATENTS. | 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. (P Send for Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
#1407 in ten days; another, #2400 
In two days. No freight charges to 
agents. Address office nearest you, 
SUMMIT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Philadelphia, P: or, Cincinnati, 0. 


Mey 
Two Musical Hours for Novem- 


This is a 5) ‘imen, of the 25 good thi 
Peciour list, called” ee 


SKYMIV auV 





CRANDALLS, 
ELY HORSEMA: 






"SAMLONGLSNI CNV STEVIA ‘ONISARY 





S3WV9 ONY SAOL S.TIVONWHO 





‘This mechanical toy has no clock-work, and performs 
without winding np, It has the strength and all the feate 
ures of a Cireus Rider going through the wonderful feats 
of that profession. ‘The horse and rider are of wood, finely 
vainted. Can be taken upart and packed in the bex on 
which it performs. A child ean draw it around without 
any danger of breaking it. 

Price, 50 cents. By mail, prepaid, 70 cents. 

Send fora descriptive and newly Illustrated Catalogue 
for 1879. Mailed free on application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


245 Broadway, - = = New York, 


1879 BEATIY'S 1880 
HOLIDAY GREETING. 


ber contains 12 choice pieces. 
Among them will be found a new 
song by Estabrooke, “Beautiful 
B ‘Turkish le March, 
as played in all large cities (sell- 
ing by the 10,000) 

fours, and all who take it are 
recommending it to their friends as the “largest, hand- 
somest, cheapest and best musical monthly.’ 
‘Asan extra inducement we will send the Nov. and Dec. 
Nos, of this year free to all who sub: 


song that is making 
Also 3 musical premiums. Every Ni 


in London, and 9 other yocal and 
instrumental pieces by the best 

Thus in the 14 mos. you obtain 168 

worth for only $1.50, 


omposers, Over 8000 Compan- 
Musical Hours Pub. ¢ 






pieces, or 58. 
(cash’or stamp 
, Boston, Mass. 








BEATTY Pianos ess 


Style No. OLS. Magnificent Rosewood 


French grand action, fret 
ivory key fronts, Capped hammers, 
tend to 

Itis a 
iar Re- 


the above is a corr 


nd 
binet Parlor ¢ 
H 


. Freig 
on order boo 
nce more Lam permitted to send forth my I 


ado not want on 
Edition) 


Rosewood fancy Mouldings, new valuabl 

ra fino rosewood case, all round corners, beauth 
es hea 
A i arourd thecaro, hack fntshed same as front. Beatt 
new scale, overstrung 

Fa tho perfection of the instrument hasbeen add 

fama ogul 

ORNS Malia als Price asked by the Monopolists about 81000, 

nd $15 iful instrument, war'ntd 6 

wand Elegant Upright Cabinet Parlor Or e 

O R Gc A Siteier: Reeds Thirteen (13)Stope: Two (2) Race Bwells, Solid walnut case 

efore manufac- 

he! y 

now ready, on all styles of the Beatty Piano, ‘and Upright, and Church, Hall, Chs d Parlor Organs. 

ully test at your own fireside, Cashwith Order liave pref ‘Money refund unsatisfactory. 

py fireside 

their Mayor, by th So great has been the demand for my world renowned instru- 

Road Ave.,and Beatty St., (Name of strect changed to Beatty, by act of council in honor of the great enterprise,) and 

Sf this immense structure can be gained from the following ris. In its construction, over three hundred tans of lumber 

N ‘ 4 Opportunit: 

‘ow Is your Opp. ¥. 

x Mee See ria jay. 

DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, N 


elegantly finislied.. Three'Strings. Weight, wl : 
ed. over ,00lbs, Seven one-third (7 13)octave, fullagraife 
d legs and lyre, h serpentineand top moul 
atest fulliron frame ‘tra braces, improv 
ed pedal, 
and every improvement which can in any wi 
bY 
magnificent Pianoforte fora Moliday Gift, Ri 
t y 
WHAT A MAGNIFICENT GIF Tis Piano would make to, « friend of yours for a Christmas, or Now 
Years present. #97 In order that thisgiftmay be placed within the 
f all, { will self this beautiful Square Piano, boxed and delivered on board of cars, with a fine Cover, Book, 
‘ool, all complete for only $255, 00. tcutof 
N 3, style No, 2400, Three ( 
Top, & rranted Six Years, ail the modern improvements with Steel 
jook, boxed and delivered on board of cars, (9 foronly $98. 00, this 
uredin thisor any ountry. nt, or for your own fireside. Special Holiday Offers 
tg New Pianos, Stool, Cover, Hook $14 New © as, Stool, Book $55 & upwards, Warranted. 
J Send reference or have instrument consign 1 to your express Agt. zt.or BankCashier. Pay only after you 
AT SUCCESS. romemt, ow mea 
found their way to 
ha Upon the strength of this great success, our citizens have chosen me 
efo1 4 
ments, (many of which I saw whi .) Tam compelled to erect the largest factory. (Uinaes 
selling direct tothe public) on Earth. Situated asitis on one of the finest locations in N, J, at Washington, Cor, Rail- 
within oné hundred yards of the Junction of four different rail-roads, leaving for all parts of the country. Some idea 
were required, thirty tons of slate were used inits roofing. Itcontains nearly four hundred widows an Engine of sixty 
Tore pawer, drives over $9,000 worth of the finest wood working machinery. ‘The ayevo Gur rivos bute taint Piscription 
mammoth building.” tr Labor and Matert, Advancing, if yOu ever intend to 
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ee ANd Che MNPOSSIOUIY OL FeciaiMIDs, Aim. | vo in, and he's never foin lo Jeave me, never. | 
But now she was too near the peace of eternity 


Then he snatches the child up and runs to the | 
sensible, and was breathing very faintly. for any active feeling of pain. | shed with him, as if I was goin’ to steal him. | 
“She can't live many minutes,” said the doc-| “John.” 


The speaker—an elderly woman—was standing 
by the bedside of a woman who was almost in- 








she said, trying to lift her hand to| ‘‘Funeral’s for four o'clock. Come up and see 
tor, looking at his watch, “It is needless for me ! him. ther, Miss Neal. I never knowed Mary was sich 
to remain long- 


er, and I must 
visit other pa- 
tients. I hope 
you will stay 
with her, Mrs. 
Hoffman, while 
she lives. You'll 
not be detained 
long.”” 

“Reckon I 
will. That drun- 
ken beast of a 
husband of hers 
hasn't come in 
yet. Not that he’: 
he's here, —and ; 
what these poor 
do by themselves.’ 

Her course home 
in pity for the thre 
—the eldest not m 
who were huddle: 
corner, The elde: 
dim comprehensio1 
meant, but the ot! 
frightened. The y« 
boy of three year 
ing,— 

“T want my mu 
to my muzzer!”” 4a 
choking sobs, his + 
to aoothe him. 

The house was 
a cabin, and the 
the woman lay ' 
nished, though suc 
nitnreas were in it 
Greys had not alw 
erty. 
There were curt 
dows, patched, to 
good quality. 
the broken rocking-chair, and some 
strips of a once handsome carpet 
lay by the bed. 
in a broken vas 
hung over the mantel,—pathetic touches of adorn- 
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ment which told that Mary Grey had struggled | ta! husband or father. 


There were some faded flowers ! 
, and a wreath of autumu leaves | bent over her. 


RECL, 


Tt was the feeblest whisper, but he obeyed and 


Although a drunkard, he had never been a bru- 
He had broken her heart, 


ard to bring some heanty and grace into her | but he had never struck, or even cursed her. 


wretched life. 


Of course, the blow and the oath would have 


She would struggle no more. The emaciated ; come in time. but so far the old love for his wife 


hands had done their last work. The hollow, 
sunken eyes had shed their last tears. 
“Well, death's a good thing to some poor crit- 


was in his heart, though the liquor madness was 
stronger. 


“I’m almost gone, John.’’ Her wide, solemn 


ters," Mrs. Hoffman muttered, looking at the! eyes looked into his without emotion. 


quiet face. 


“There aint no more heart-break for | 


He buried his face in his hands, for he could 


her, —only I jest wixh it was him a-lyin’ there in- | not béar that look. 





stead of her 
murderer! Y 
name, for he’’—— 

She stopped, for the sick woman suddenly 
opened her eyes. 

“Where's John?" she whispered, feebly. 

“Thear him a-comin’,’”’ the woman answered, 
frowning viciously at the door. 












poor lamb! The dispisable, cruel | 
. I jest calls him by his right’ 


“Take care of little Frank, John. The girls 
will get on. Somebody will help them. But 
don't Jet my baby grow up a’’?— 

“Drunkard! A miserable drunkard, like his 
hed father!’ he interrupted, passionately, 
falling on his knees, ‘Why don’t you curse me, 
Mary? Am I fit to bring up any child? Don't 
leave me, Mary! for the children’s sake, don’t 











It opened, and John Grey slouched in. with a | leave me!” 





finshed face and unsteady step. There was 
unmistakable whiskey bloat in his well-cut fea- 
tures, and a whiskey film covered what might 
otherwise have been his clear blue eyes. 

Those who knew John Grey four years before 
could have told yon that he was then the hand- 
somest man in the county, and the most intelli- 
gent mechanic. They, and no one else, could 
have explained how and when the madness of 
drink mastered him. 

Those steps down the fiery ladder are usually 
alike in all. There is a dallying with temptation, 
a reliance in one’s own strength, and the first 
step is taken, and then rounds of the ladder are 
burned behind the descending man. 

That is the reason why the return of the drunk- 
ard to his first position is so difficult. Each foot- 
hold has been consumed in turn, and nothing but 
the infinite mercy of God can weave a cord strong 
enough to lift him from the fiery gulf. 
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“Little Frank,’’ whispered the failing voice, 


| “my innocent baby! John,’’ — rousing herself 


suddenly to a last effort,—“‘I will require his soul 
at your hands! See to it, John, see to it!’" 

“1 will, Twill!’ he cried. ‘‘Have you not a 
word for me, Mary? Are yon going to leave me 
without even a look, when your Jove has borne 
with me so long?” 

“Little Frank,’’ faltered the pale lips, and then 
the seal of unbroken silence was placed on them 
forever. 

“T tell you he went on awful,” Mrs. Hoffman 
said the next day to some of her cronies. ‘‘He 
beat his head on the floor, and kept hollerin’, ‘Not 
a word or look for me; only the child she thought 
of. Oh, why can’t I die too?’ : 

“And I says ‘Amen’ to that,”’ went on the 
woman. ‘Sich folks as John Grey p’isons the 
earth, and the sooner it’s rid of him, the better. 


| Why, Taxed him, neighbor-like. to let me keep 
John Grey drew near the bed. For three vers | little Frank fur a day or two, till he got’ used to. 


AIMED, 


a purty woman till I saw her yesternight, lyin’ 
there so peaceful after her death.”’ 

The old beauty had indeed come back to the 
dead face. John Grey, gazing at it, felt like 
shrieking in his remorse. He rushed away from 
it to take a drink. Then another and another 
followed. 

When the funeral procession started, he was 
thgre, in his place, carrying little Frank, but every 
one who looked at him knew that by night he 
would be in his usual sottish condition. 

‘Better let me take Frank home with me to- 
night, Mr. Grey,” said a kind neighbor, whose 
motherly heart was aching at the sight of the 
pure little face pressed against the bloated, flushed 
cheek of the father. | 

‘No,’ he answered, harshly. “I’ve got to be 
father and mother too, to him, and the sooner he 
gets used to me the better.” 

Half-drunk as John Grey was, the sight of the 
desolate house to which he returned with his 
children almost sobered him. He took a seat 
and stared vacantly around. 

There was her little shabby workbox, with a 
roffie for Nelly half-finished. There was her old 
Bible, which his drunken eyes had watched her 
bending over so many times when the children 
were abed and asleep. 

He suddenly saw before him the pleasant, happy | 
home from which he married her, and the cosey 
nest to which she came asa bride. And to this | 
he had brought her—to these sordid shifts of pov- 
erty, and a death-bed at last. ; 

The conscience of the man, not quite drowned 
in liquor, stung him almost to frenzy. This would 
not do. As soon as the children were in bed, he 
would go out and drown his sorrows. 

He did not think of reforming his habits imme- 
diately. In time, for little Frank’s sake, he would | 
give up liquor; but just now he needed it, he 
thonght, to keep him from going mad. 








The two eldest.children liad thrown themselves 
on_the_bed, sobbing alond. Little Frauk was. 
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‘There is also nitrogenous mutter, which sug- 
vests uibumen or vegetable fibrine. Sugar, salts 
of potash, lime, maguesia, certain phosphates, 
and water, complete the composition of this in- 
teresting liquid. Although containing the sume 
elements as cow’s milk, it differs from it in the 
composition. With cream, however, it bears a 
close relationship. The percentages of butter, 
sugar, phosphates and water differ. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
milk of this tree is considered in South America 
an absolute preventive of dysentery, aud that a 
considerable quantity has been imported into 
London as a remedy, where it has been used with 
much success. 

For the Companion, 


FROM FUN TO EARNEST. 

Frank Harraday was escorting Ann Parsons 
home from a young people's party, Frank was 
both happy and unhappy. He was happy be- 
cause he had, :tfter wecks of hard trying, brought 
himself to the point of asking a girl for the pleas- 
ure of escorting her home, a point that all “the 
other boys’’ had passed. Besides, he was actu- 
ally having the pleasure of walking home with 











He unhappy because he couldn’t think of 
anything to say to her. Some blocks back, gath- 
eriug an inspiration from the low-hanging cres- 
cent in the sky, he had ejaculated,— 

“Quite & moon!” 

“Nothing to boast of!" Ann had responded, in 
such a tone that Frank had felt as if he was de- 
feated for life. 

He walked a block and a half, feeling a little 
stunned, and then began to rally for another 
effort. He thought and thought. He looked 
down; theu he looked to the right then to the 
left, and then up to the sublime blue firmament. 

“Quite a number of stars out,’ he said at 
length. 

“No more than usual, I suppose,”’ responded 
Miss Ann. 

What more could he do? What was there left 





‘Though Frank could think of nothing fit to be 
sido that tall, straight girl, who carried her 
head so high and waited to be entertained, he 
could talk to his own heart with great fluency. 
As he did so, he gave a side-glance toward Aun, 
who wis marching along like a grenadier. 

“Ifshe was only Pat Yates,"" he thought, ‘I 
could spin her around by the shoulder; I could 
take her by the car, aud make her walk the curb- 
ing. giving her au occasional step-off. If she was 
Will sing, we could have a jumping-match 
or wt race; we'd see which could beat walking this 
iron fence. 

“If she was only little Billy Barton, I could set 
her or hin, whichever it would be, on that stone 
gate-post for a statuette. If she was any one of 
the fellows, I could tell her about my dogs and 
the base-ball games; about the wrestle [had with 
dim Talbot; about the archery-match last sum- 
mer, and how we boys went in swimming; and I 
could tell how I don’t like some girls.”” 

Yex, there was no end to the interesting possi- 
bilities with a boy fora companion. Buta girl— 
what could he say to a girl,—especially to a girl 
that snapped? 

On and on Frank and Ann trumped in silence; 
she close against the houses and fences, he close 
against the curb-stone. 

In time, they came in sight of Dr. Reccords’s 
tall residence, on the farther corner. The sight 
of the doctor’s house recalled to Frank the jokes 
in which he had frequently indulged, assisted by 
other boys of kindred spirit. 

‘The joke was to ring a doctor’s bell,—the later 
the hour, the more delightful to them the joke,— 
then to scamper off, with the picture in imagina- 
tion of the doctor turning out of his comfortable 
bed, feeling about in the dark for his clothes, 
running over chairs and against tables and stoves, 
but keeping his patience through it ail, cheered 
by the thought of the night-fee; then of the blank- 
hess, the sullen undressing, and the scowling re- 
turn to bed. 

If boys liked such a joke, why shonldn’t Ann 
‘sons be entertained by it, Frank asked him- 















He stopped and said, “‘Miss Ann!’ 

She stopped and said, ‘What, Mr. Harraday?” 
“You wait here 4 moment, and I'll get up a 
joke on Dr, Reccords. He lives in this corner 
house. I'll riug his bell, and make him think 
that he 2. patient.” 

“Perhips he will have a patient in me, for of 
course, unless [have help, I shall die with laugh- 
ing at such a wonderful joke. How very funny 
it will be!”’ 

Oblivious of the irony that was in Miss Ann’s 
speech, Frank began to mount the long flight of 
steps which led from the sidewalk to the second- 
floor entrance. 

He tried very hard to go up without the slight- 
est noixe. But his boots squeaked, and their 
toes would strike against the steps. 

But he went on up to the porch. He put oat 
his hand, turned to look at Ann Parsons, for whom 
he was running such risks, and then pressed the 
bell-ringer. 

Twang! twang! twang! How loud the sounds 
rant onton the still night afr! 

Frank trrned to run down the steps, when, 
f-on somo mysterious quarter, a ta'l, etont man 




















Appeared, In an instant he was on the steps and 
had Frank by the shoulder. 

“You belong to the famous night bell-ringers, 
do you?” said he, grasping Frank’s shoulder- 
blades until he almost heard them crack. 

He was a special policeman, employed not by 
Dr. Reccords alone, who was a dentist, but by a 
number of the families in the neighboring blocks. 

Frank was scared to faintness and trembling. 
Was he to be locked up like a felon? 

And how mortifying to have Ann Pareons see 
him in this plight. Would she run away, or 
would she stop and laugh at his di-comfiture? 

If the boy had frankly confessed his fault, aud 
promised never to repeat the poor joke, the 
policeman would doubtless have excused his 
offence. 

But he did not do this; he did what foolish 
people are apt to do when they find themselves 
outwitted. He undertook to get out of his di- 
lemma by his wits. 

Recovering from the stupefaction of his scare, 
le snatched his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and put it to his cheek, sighing and moaning. 
At the same time he turned and was about to 
descend the steps. 

“Got the toothache, eh?’ said the officer, not 
at all deceived by Frank’s acting. ‘You want 
to see the dentist, eh?’ and with this he put out 
his hand and rang the door-bell anew. 

Before Frank could move, the door was opened, 
and there stood the doctor, in dressing-gown and 
slippers. 

“Here's 2 patient for you, Dr. Reccords,”’ said 
the officer, pushing Frank before him into the 
hall, while the doctor said, ‘‘Come in! come in!"’ 

The policeman went down the steps, and told 
Ann Parsons she'd better go in and wait, for her 
escort. ‘Then be went around the corner chuck- 
ling, thinking,— 

“The doctor’s a safe hand; he knows a sound 
tooth; he'll not hurt the young rogue.”” 

Ann Parsons, who was really a good-natured 
girl,—although being about the age of Frank, she 
felt very much his superior, and was inclined to 
suub him,—went up the steps, concluding rather 
than go home alune she would wait for her escort. 

Frank went into the doctor's office, and at the 
word and wave of invitation, ent on the very edge 
of a dentist’s chair. He did not lean back; he 
wanted to be able to defend his teeth. 

‘The doctor didn’t ask if it was the toothache. 
Of course it was, or why would the boy be there 
xo late at night? 

“J—I—don’t want the tooth extracted; I’m go- 
ing to have it filled some time. Just put some- 
thing in it to ease it.”” 

“I shall be able to decide what it seeds,”’ said 
the doctor, promptly. 

He drew out a drawer containing a fearful lot 

gleaming instruments, — boring. twisting, 
g, pinching things, which looked as if 
they might have belonged to the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

“Tt doesn't need to be pulled out,” Frank re- 
peated with a shudder. “Just give me some- 
thing to ease it.”” 

“Let me see the tooth,’’ the doctor ordered, 
one hand on Frank’s forehead, the other on the 
chin, 

Frank opened his month, but looked as though 
he'd rather die. 

“Which tooth is it?” 

Frank did not indicate it. He suddenly sat up 
on the chair’s edge, from which the doctor had 
forced him to the back. 

“It’s easy now,”’ he said, beaming. “It doesn’t 
hurt at all; and he made a move to get down 
from the chair. 

Dr. Reccords took hold of the boy’s head and 
chin. ‘Show me the tooth,” he said; “it may 
begin to ache again. I can at least apply au apo- 
dyne to the cavity.” 

Frank opened his mouth, and tremblivgly put 
his finger on the only decayed tooth in his head. 

The doctor put in a glass, and looked at it. 

“I think that tooth isn’t worth a white bean,” 
he said, dropping the glass, and picking out a 
dental probe. 

“That ithent a thrawer?’ said Frank, his 
speech impeded by the doctor's fingers on his 
tongue. 

“No; I want to measure the cavity.” 

With this, the dentist plunged in the probe. 

Frauk uttered asharp cry of pain. The doc- 
tor had set the tooth to aching. 

“Oh dear! Oh me! Oh my sakes! Oh! Oh!” 
cried the boy, nursing his cheek. 

He got out of the chair, and walked the floor 
wildly. He forgot Ann Parsons. He forgot how 
he came to be in Dr. Reccords's office. 

“Put something in it!” he cried. “Give me a 
bottle of chloroform!”’ 

“Get into the chair,’’ said the doctor. “I'd 
better take the tooth out. It isu’t worth a goose- 
berry!" 

“Yes, take it out! Take it ont!’ the patient 
cried, scrambling up into the chair, “Quick! 
quick! For mercy’s sake, get it out!” 

He opened his mouth very: wide, and shut his 
eves very close, so that he would not see the hor- 
rid instruments. 

“That's right; don’t be afraid!’’ said the doc- 
tor. 

The doctor gave a wrench. ‘Fhere was first a 
grant and then a shriek, and Frank bounded to 
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the floor, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 








“Well, I don’t care,” he said, at last, “Vin 
glad the old thing's out.” 

After rinsing his mouth and wiping his face, 
Frank turned and was quietly leaving the office. 

“The fee, my boy, where's the fee?” said the 
doctor. 

“Why,” said Frank, in sudden confusion. 
—why, Ididu’t bring any money.” 

“What! exclaimed the doctor, with some show 
of resentment, ‘‘call me out of bed at this hour 
of night to do a dollar-job, and not bring the dol- 
lar along? It would be only decent to spare ine 
the bother of making a memorandwn and then 
of collecting it.” 

During this outburst Frank moved uneasily 
about ona hexagon figure in the carpet, like a 
pupil before his dancing-master, practising the 
rudimentary steps, right and left, forward and 
back. But when the doctor opened a pocket 
note-book, and added,— 

“Well, what’s the name? Who's to pay the 
bill?” Frank began moving towards the front 
door. 

He was not going to give his name and have 
his father dunned for that dollar, and have no 
end of questions asked. He'd bolt the door and 
run before he'd allow that. To-morrow he would 
settle the bill. 

“T'll send the money around in the morning,”’ 
he stammered, sidling and backing towards the 
door. 

“But the name,’’ said the doctor, following him 
up. 

“Tl pay the dollar in the morning, 
peated, still retreating. 

“But I want to enter the charge on my book; I 
want your father’s name,” persisted the doctor. 

“But I say I'll pay the money in the morning.” 

Frank was at the door; he turned the knob, 
and was going out, when his arm was seized by 
the dentist. PY 

“Wait! give me the money or your father’s 
name! 

Frank tried to tear himself away. 
shouted,— 

“Police! Police!’ 

Again a tall, stout man started up from some 
mysterious shade; up the steps he came, past 
Ann Parsons, who rose tall and straight, and 
said she'd like to know what the matter was. 

Frank was then re-committed into the hands 
from which the dentist had received him. There 
were some words of explanation, 

“Tf that’s all the matter’—— said Ann Par- 
sons. 

She finished her sentence by handing Dr. Rec- 
cords a dollar from her purse. 

Then she and Frank went down the steps, 
leaving the policeman and the dentist comparing 
notes. Frank heard them laughing together, and 
thought he detected a snicker coming from the 
direction of hix companion. 

He and Ann Parsons walked on iu profound 
silence to her door. There Frank spoke. 

“It's lucky I didn’t point out a sound tooth to 
him. Presence of mind is a good thing.’’ 

“Well, yes—perhips so; but absence of body 
may be better,” said Ann, with a laugh; illus- 
trating her own remark by suddenly disappear- 
ing through the door. 

Frank was tanght a lesson. He sent the dollar 
to her house the next day, but he never sought 
Ann’s society again, and what was still more 
significant, he never could pass a dentist's sign 
after that night without an inward shiver, and a 
muttered exclamation that sounded as if it might 
be, ‘What an idiot!’ Whether he meaat the 
dentist, or Ann, or himself, the reader must 
judge. Saray WINTER KELLOGG. 
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A BUNDLE OF CONTRADICTIONS. 

Stephen Girard, the naturalized Frenchman, 
who rose from the position of a cabin-boy to that 
of the great merchant and bauker of Philadel- 
phia, was a bundle of contradictions. A sceptic 
whose only library was the works of Voltaire 
and a few books on gardening, he gave large suns 
to different Christian denominations. The beg- 
gar departed hungry from his door, yet he left 
millions to found a college for poor orphan chil- 
dren. 

When one of the richest men in the world, 
he took pride in dressing in the shabbiest of gar- 
ments and in riding in a rickety old chaise, drawn 
by a horse that a fish-peddler would scarcely have 
driven. 

Abstract in manner and cold in address, he was 
deferential to his superiors in social position and 
education, but violent and abusive towards his 
inferiors. 

If an azent, soliciting donations for some worthy 
public object, asked Mr. Girard for a small sum, 
it was more than probable that he received thou- 
sands of dollars. 

But woe be to the man who, emboldened by 
another’s success, cume to him with a request for 
& large subscription. It was more than likely 
that he would receive, “I have nothing to give, 
sir,” 

Mr. Girard owned a large farm near Philadel- 
phia. On it he loved to spend his leisure time. 
He worked harder than any of his hired men. 

Up before the sun, he abused iu his choicest 
“Billingsgate”’ the workman who followed in- 
stead of preceded lim to the field. From d: 
light to dark were the hours of Inbor on t 
farm. F.ven the minutes for meale were eo tim. 
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ited that the men were forced to become fast 
eaters. 

The farm was bronght to such a high state of 
cultivation as to be worth a visit to see. But no 
main, Woman, or child, friend or acquaintance 
ever received a warm welcome. 

He did, however, once invite a gentleman, 
whom he desired to honor, to see his improve- 
ments in agriculture. Among other sights, Mr. 
Girard showed his guest his strawberry-beds. 

Placing him in front of a bed which had been 
about gleaned of its berries, he remarked that he 
must be excused, ag he wished to weed a neigh- 
boring bed. “But you may pick,’’ he added, 
moving off, “what berries you can find in this 
hed.” 

The guest, finding but barren pickings in that 
bed, strayed on to another plot, where there were 
abundance of berries. He had not been there 2 
minute when his hospituble host was by his side. 
“T told you,” he said, in a cold, rasping voice, 
“that you might gather berries in (het bed.” 

= gy 
For the Compiunion, 
WHAT PAULIE DID. 

“Governor Joc’’ was the chief of one of our 
Down-East Indian tribes. He fell far short of our 
ideas of what a Governor should be. He was no 
fastidious gentleman, dressed in black broadcloth 
at all times, presiding at state dinners, and riding 
foremost in public processions. The only time we 
ever saw the Governor was on a hot August day 
when we went to visit the rude chapel and the 
still ruder houses of his settlement. 

Our party were in their holiday attire, but 
Governor Joe and his lady were in loose woollen, 
and gay calico bionses, tied round the ts with 
a length of good reliable rope. He was digging 
airly potatoes, and she, like a helpful wife, was 
picking them up. 

There had been a snd change for that tribe 
since they hunted and fished, and roved their 
own territory at will, untrammelled by law, or 
by the necessity for real labor. Instead of free- 
dom, they had received the white man's vives. 

Governor Joe was a peaceable old fellow, who 
always met kind treatment in the white settle- 
ments when he and old Molly went down to 
spend the little money their sons gave them. 
But he had fallen a victim to the white man's 
worst foe, and often for weeks together, he would 
lie iv his cabin under the influence of rum, and 
then come forth, like a tottering skeleton, 
ashamed to look even the children of his tribe 
in the face. 

The Governor had two sons, Sol and Bill Soc- 
cobaxin, leaders of the progressive party of the 
tribe, who were engaged in the luinber business, 
taking gangs of whites as well as Indians into the 
woods in winter. 

They had decent houses, sent their children to 
school, and were trying to live respectably. Ac- 
cording to the standard of their people, they were 
rich men; and when money was wanted to paint 
or to decorate the gaudy little Catholic chapel of 
the village with extra images or pictures, they 
wero very heavily taxed. 

This had chafed them for several years, At 
length their Indian blood rose, and Sol declared, — 

“We go do like white man do; we give what 
please, and no give what no please!’ This led to 
4 quarrel with the priest, and the people took 
sides in the matter. 

Just at this time, the Indians were all startled 
by the sudden death, in delirium-tremens, of the 
old Governor. He had died without having had 
extreme unction administered, and was now, the 
poor Indians thought, at the mercy of the priest 
to get him through purgatory or not. 

The priest felt that the time had come to bring 
the rebellious sons to terms. He informed them 
that it would be an expensive business to get one 
who had led such a bad life, and died in a drunk- 
en fit, into the repose of heaven. 

The men, who had been very tender of their 
father, replied, “Old Governor no much good, 
anyhow. How much for you say big long prayer, 
to please old woman and childs?” 

The priest named the sum the church demand- 
ed. Sol laid down one-half of it, saying, “That 
all you get;” and walked away to prepare for the 
burial mass at the chapel. 

He goon took his men to the humble graveyard 
to mow down the weeds and dig a grave. The 
priest was there, and declared they need not 
bring the remains to the chapel. as no one who 
had not received absolution could be buried 
in the graveyard. 

Sol, with a determination which frightened his 
people, called them all into his own house, and 
invited a schoolmaster from the main land to 
“say prayers’ over the dead. 

Old Molly wrung her hands in despair, and 
Paulic, the fair danghter of Bill, and the pet of 
the tribe, offered to give all her silver earrings 
and trinkets for one short mass. 

Sol was inexorable. He s: 
Governor need pardon, and God will pity he. 

When the procession reached the burial-place, 
two stalwart Indians, servants of the priest, were 
guarding it with hatchets, which they swung 
about, crying wildly in their own tongue, ‘No 
heretics can lie here in holy ground!”’ 

The priest also shouted from a safe distance, 
“Dare not to lay an unforgiven man in holy 
ground!" 

To show his, indifferenge to(thix, Sol cried ont, 
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“Old Governor sleep as good on one side snake- 
fence as on other;’’ and ordered his men to dig a 
hew grave about two feet from the fence, and 
expressed the hope that Father L—— might be 
buried in the other “this moon.” 

The people plead that their old chief might not 
be buried like a dog. But the sons were deaf to 
their entreaties, and very soon the rude coffin 
was hidden from sight forever. 

In the dead of the night following that strange 
funeral, two men returning home from over the 
river saw a white figure working sturdily—as 
they thonght—in the burying-ground. They did 
not stop to ask questions, but rushed into the vil- 
lage and roused the sleeping Indians with a re- 
port that an angel or a spirit had been working 
among the dead that night. They “saw it with 
their own eyes flap its white wings, and heard 
the tinkling of silver bells when it moved,’” 

Sol and Bill rose at break of day and went to 
the haunted spot. Sure enough a miracle had 
been wrought there. The new-made grave, 
which the night before had been outside the rude 
snake-fence, was now within the consecrated 
enclosure, for the fence had been moved. The 
news flew, and the Indians rushed out to behold 
and wonder. 

The priest was nearly as superstitious as them- 
selves, and kept away from the place; and both 
he and his parishioners felt that this interposi- 
tion of Heaven was a rebuke for denying rest in 
the dust to a fellow-creature. Father L— soon 
went to Canada, and a better man took his place. 

For many a day the road leading from the xet- 
tlement to the river was almost deserted, and 
the people went a long way round to avoid what 
they thought was a haunted spot. 

Old Soccobasin’s beautiful daughter Paulie, the 
pet of her erring old grandfather, and the bright- 
est scholar in the school, she who had wept most 
bitterly and plead most earnestly with her father 
and her uncle to pay anything rather than sacri- 
fice, as she thought, the old man’s soul, fell sick 
and was near to death. 

She called her mother and grandmother to her 
bedside and said, ‘‘I was the angel who moved 
poor old grandfather into holy ground. I no 
sleep in my bed when he outside, away from good 
ones. So I take shovel, and go in moonlight; 
fence old and move easy. Nick and Polus go by, 
and him 'fraid of me. The stones make shovel 
ring, and they cry, ‘Angel ring silver bell!” 

“I ask good God forgive poor old, old man, 
who white man teach drink, and he no help it, 
Yon ask God forgive for no me tell I did it, and 
lay mo by poor Governor,—so good to me,—when 
I gone.”" 

The women kept their own counsel in the matter 
soine time, and the beauty of the tribe had been 
sleeping in the unconsecrated spot for 2 snmmer 
and a winter, before the strange story became 
known among her people, and then the most su- 
perstitious of them dared not replace the fence, 
and leave these two graves outside. 

The tribe has improved greatly since then, and 
has almost entirely left off their roving and idle 
habits, and are becoming good citizens, But 
while the little chapel and graveyard fetain their 
place, every stranger will be taken to the stone 
cross which marks the grave of Paulie, and 
there told the story of what the Indians once 
thought was a “miracle.” 








For the Companion. 
OLD DAN. 


Farmer Henderson came in from the barn one 
morning with his hands and clothes wet and covered 
with mud, his face red, and his eyes flashing. 

“Ned!” he shouted, as he entered the kitchen. 
“‘Where's Ned?” 

“Here Lam!” came a cheery voice in reply; and 
an instant after, a bright, strong boy, of some sixteen 
yenrs, entered the old-fashioned country kitchen from 
the adjoining woodshed, where he had been cutting 
potatoes for the day’s planting. “Do you want any- 
thing?” 

“I want to tell you this,” said Mr. Henderson, as 
he washed himeelf at the sink, and rubbed his weath- 
erbeaten face with the coarse towel until it was even 

“more red than before. “Old Dan must be killed! 
Just see the state Iam in, and all from that worth- 
less old rascal! I won't have him abont the honse 
another day. He's good for nothing but to make 
trouble, and he must be shot before night!’ added 
the farmer, wrathfully, 

Ned was about to plead for his pet, when his little 
sister came into the room. 

“Why, papa, what is the matter?” she cried, run- 
ning to him in astonishment. “Did you fall into the 
creek” 

“1 might as well,” he replied, half-laughing. 
Dan butted me into the watering-trough!"” 

There was a shout of laughter from both children, 
in which their mother joined, 

“Well, Jedediah,” said Mrs, Henderson, coming 
into the kitchen, and still shaking with mirth, “what 
could you have been thinking about to let an old 
ram, ‘most twenty years old, knock you into the 
watering-trough 

“But,” explained her husband, “he took me una- 
wares, I had just filled one pail to carry to the barn, 
and was stooping to dip the other, when the old ras- 
cal came at me like tho wind, and knocked me com- 
pletely into the water! He scampered, I tell you, be- 
fore I could get out. He knew he had done mia- 
chief. Anyhow, he’s got to be killed to-day, sure. 
He's only a nuisance, and I'll shoot hin to-night, 
when we come back from town, if he's on the farm!” 

Two hours liter, Mr.and Mrs, Henderson drove 
away to be absent from home until night. As they 
rattled out of the yard, Olt Dan suddenly appeared 
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close to the gate, and wagging his tail as if in derision, 
gave utterance to a hoarse ‘‘Baa-a!” 

The farmer turned, shook his whip at the fellow, 
and cried, “This is your last day, my boy! make the 
most of it!” 

Ned and Carrie were the only children. Leaving 
Carrie in the house alone, after they had censidered 
for awhile whether there was any way of averting 
Old Dan’s sad fate, Ned shouldered his hoe and 
marched off to his work, planting potatoes with Bron- 
son, the hired man, in the “back lot.” 

But the little girl of thirteen had no thought of be- 
ing afraid. She had the breakfast dishes to wash, 
some sweeping to do, and the dinner to get, all before 
twelve o'clock. 

Time fled. The dishes stood in shining rows upon 
the pantry shelves, the broom had performed its 
work, and Carrie was preparing the vegetables to be 
boiled, when there came a faint knock at the door. 
Supposing it to be one of the neighbors, the little girl 
did not rise, but called,— 

“Come in!” 

The door was slowly opened, and a man stepped 
witbin. 

He wore a long black cont, buttoned to his chin, 
and very threadbare. His trousers, too, were black 
and shiny, and much too short forhim. On one foot 
was n boot, while the other was graced by a ragged 
shoe. He carried a battered silk hat in his hand. 
His face was long and solemn, but quite red, his eyer 
Dleared, his hands very dirty, and altogether, he was 
n queer-looking visitor. 

“Is your ma at home, miss?” said he, in a half- 
whine, as he glanced sharply about the room, 

“No, sir,” replied Carrie, wondering why he asked; 
“she has gone to Underhill. Did you wish to see her?” 

“Oh no,” the man replied. “I only asked out of 
politeness, you know,” and he smiled solemnly at the 
little girl, and winked one eye. “No, I came on 
business with your pa,—particular, urgent business. 
S'pose he’s round, is he not?” 

“No, sir; he went to town with mother,” said Carrie. 

“Now that’s too bad!’ exclaimed the visitor, as he 
seated himself; “and I've come so far to see him! 
But perhaps your brother or sister would do as well.” 

“I haven't any sister,” said the little hostess, laugh- 
ing, “and my brother's over in the back lot. He'll 
be in by-and-by, though, if he'll do.” 

“Well, I don’t hardly believe he will, after all,” 
said the man, shaking his head thoughtfully; “and I 
can’t wait to-day anyway; I haint the time. But I'm 
terribly hungry. If I could, I'd stay to dinner, miss. 
However, under the circumstances, perhaps you had 
better give me a light lunch before I go; a piece of 
pie, and a cup of tea, and a little cold meat, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“Oh, certainly; only I can’t give you the meat, for 
we haven't it in the house,” said Carrie, rising; “but 
I will find something.” And she brought from the 
pantry a whole apple-pie, which she placed before 
him, with a knife and fork. 

“If yon will help yourself, I'll have the tea ready 
in three minutes.”” 

“All right, my dear!” said the man, seizing the 
knife, and drawing the pie towards him. “I wili act 
upon your advice. The last time I took dinner with 
Gen. Grant,” he continued, as he cut a great piece- 
and began to eat, he said to me, ‘Governor, Govern- 
or,’ said he, ‘never disregard a lady's advice;’ and I 
have always remembered what he said;” and he chuc- 
kled merrily, and nodded his head at the delicious- 
looking pastry before him. 

Carrie wondered a little at the table-manners of the 
man who had dined with Grant, but she steeped his 
tea, flavored it with rich crenin and sugar, and passed 
it to him. 

“Tam not much of a hand for tea,” said the man, 
as he drained the cup, “but my doctor says that T 
must drink it for my digestion. Ruined my digestion 
while I was in the army, yon see;” and he winked 
solemnly. ‘By the way,” he continued, picking up 
the silver teaspoon from his saucer, “have yon any 
more of these? They are as neat a pattern aa I ever 
saw, and odd, too. I should like to see the rest of the 
dozen, if you have them.” 

“Mother has only eleven,” said Carrie, in her in- 
nocence, “and she is very proud of them; but I will 
show them to you.” 

Then she brought the little box with the precious 
table-silver,—eleven teaspoons, four tablespoons, 
and an ancient cream-jug,—all pure silver, and shin- 
ing brightly,—and placed them before her inquisitive 
visitor to admire. 

He had finished his “light lunch.” That is, the 
pie was demolished, and the teapot empty. As the 
little girl handed him the trensures, he arose, took 
the box to the window, examined its contents with a 
critical eye fora moment, and then, as if in joyful 
surprise, cried,— 

“lam right! They are the very spoons! The very 
same identical spoons that my friend lost when he 
was a boy! How lucky it is that Ihave found them 
at last!” 

With these words, and a very low bow, the ras- 
cal opened the door and slipped away with the spoons 
and a ailver cream-pitcher down the path towards 
the gate. 

For an instant, Carrie stood motionless; then, rush- 
ing after him, she shricked,— 

“Give me those spoons! They are my mother’s 
spoons, and yon are trying to steal them! You aren 
thief, athief! Bring them back! bring them back!" 

The man, however, paid no attention to the child’s 
cries, but ran rapidly down the path, carrying the 
box in his arms; and the spoons and pitcher would 
have been lost forever if a new party had not ap- 
peared on the seenc. 

Old Dan was quietly nibbling the grass near the 
gateway. Hearing his little mistress’ voice, he looked 
up at the very instant that the tramp passed. What 
he saw about the man that disturbed him, I don't 
know; but, erecting his head with a hoarse “Baa-a!” 
he shot after him like a ennnon-ball. 

The man turned to receive him and defend himn- 
self, but the ramstruck him fairly in front, and 
knocked him, half-senseless, flat on his back, scat- 
tering the silver in all directions. 

For an instant, the fellow remained sprawling in 
the dust, then he slowly arose, limping and groaning, 
and without a glanee at his enemy, began to gather 
up his stolen spoils. 





















He had partly completed his task when Old Dan, 
who ail this time had been watching the proceeding 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, shook his long 
beard, and with another tremendous ‘‘Baa-a!” dashed 
at him again, and over he went a second time, his 
treasures flying from his hands. 

And pow began astrange battle. With cries of rage 
and pain, the man recovered his feet and turned 
upon the ram, kicking and striking at him furiously, 
while Dan, accustomed to such warfare from years 
of experience with the boys of the country-side, easily 
eluded him, and in return, butted him to the earth 
again and again. 

The spoons and cream-pitcher were knocked hither 
and thither, as the combatants struggled, the road 
waa trampled into something like a race-course, the 
air was filled with very bad language, very angry 
baas, and a great cloud of dust. 

But after some five minutes, victory declared itself 
upon the side of the quadruped, and bruised and 
bleeding, with clothes in rags, minus hat and shoe, 
the vanquished man suddenly turned away, and ran 
limping down the road, leaving his antagonist in full 
possession of the field and the stolen silver. 

Old Dan remained motionless, gazing after his en- 
emy, until he disappeared around a distant tarn in 
the road, then, shaking the dust from his coarse wool, 
he gave utterance to a low grumble of satisfaction, 
and wagging his tail, returned to his dinner in front. 
of the house. 

Half an bour later, 2s Carrie washed the coveted 
spoons and the bright little pitcher, and laid them 
carefully away once more, she told her brother the 
story, and how the robber was foiled; and Ned, full 
of enthusiasm, cried,— 

“We will not kill Old Dan at all, for I do not be- 
lieve that father would shoot him now for a hundred 
dollars!" 

And the boy was right. The old ram won more 
than he knew when he fought the tramp and con- 
quered him. He won his master’s regard, and a free, 
happy life for the remainder of his days. 

F. E. HaMinton, 
————+o+—___ 
BESIDE A LITTLE GRAVE. 


“Call no one happy till he dies,” the old. 
Athenian saying, has the stamp of trnth; 
‘And oh! how many a bright and glowing youth, 
Lit with the morning’s aunshine and its go! 
As years swept on has darkened with the mold 
Of vice and bitterness and ain-brought care! 
How many a fond and tearful mother's prayer 
Had been unuttered if she could have told 
His future life whom she sought God to spare! 
Nay, rather she had prared he shiould lie cold 
Ina the purity of childhood drest; 
And standing o'er tny first-born’s little grave, 
Tcan but humbly marmur, God knew best. 
Stainless He took the precious flower He gave. 
Good Words. 
ey 
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AN AMERICAN BOY IN CHINA. 

We give a second letter from our young corre- 
spondent, in which he further describes scenes in 
China which are certainly very striking and interest- 
ing. 

“The snake-charmers of China are equal to those 
of Indin, I should think, 1 saw one who took froma 
box a purple and green spotted serpent. It was not 
more than two and a half or three feet long, but was 
a beauty,—if this can be said of any snnke,—and had 
been trained to perform a number of tricka. Our 
Chinese servants told me its bite would be fatal. 

“Its pet name was ‘Tung.’ When called by name, 
the reptile rose out of his box and hissed. The man 
then stooped down and ran out his tongue at him. 
Tang returned the compliment, and played his tongne 
at his master. 

“Then the man ran, and the anake chased him, and 
overtaking him, darted up his leg inside his loose 
trousers, At this, the man leaped about as if fright- 
ened. 

“In a moment the snake came out at the man's 
neck, from under his blue tunic, and winding round 
his throat, reared its head over the man’s pigtail, 
playing his tongue like a needle and hissing furious- 
ly. Its red eyes were as bright as fire and shone like 
rubies. 

“The man then took the snake down, put it in the 
box and asked for cash. I would not give him any 
for that; so he exhibited a more astonishing trick. 

“Going close to the box and bending down his face, 
he hiased in n peculiar way. The snake at once ele- 
vated his head and hissed back. 

“They now hissed back and forth at each other, 
pretending to grow very angry and venomous. At 
last Tang leaped at his master, ns he was hissing and 
running out his tongue, and actually ran down his 
thront! 

“The man caught hold of the tip of its tail and 
held on to it with his thamb and finger. The snake 
had gone down into the man's stomach. After stay- 
ing there a minute or two, he began to back ont, and 
coming forth, coiled himself on the top of the man's 
head again. 

“TI then gave him ten cash, and he went off with 
his snake. 








Beggara. 

“Beggars were very numerous at Yen Chan, ‘They 
used to come, sometimes four or five together, and 
they often practised droll tricks and deceptions to 
excite pity. There was one man, who had had both 
his enrs cut off for being a rebel in the Tai-ping war, 
who used to come to the house every morning. 

“This miserable creature would knock his fore- 
head against the stone post at the yard-gate, till the 
blood would run down his face and down the gate- 
post. That was his trade. He did it everywhere. 
His forehead was a most shocking and repulsive 
spectacle. 

“One day, Tsay, my young Chinese companion, 
and I went to a Chinese boys’ school. It was in the 
temple of the joss, or god, Man Chang. There were 
twenty-five or thirty boys; and we conld hear them 
studying their lessons before we had even got inside 
the court-yard. 

“In a Chinese school the pnpils all study aloud, 
and very loud, too. ‘They almost scream, and scarcely 
stop for a moment; for if one stops, the master 
thinks he is idle, and gives him a sharp word or elsen 
blow with a very long bamboo rod, which he keeps 
standing by his high chair, 

“The boys were dressed in blue tunics and seated 
on stools, with their backs tu the teacher, and when 




















one was called to say his lesson, he came up and turned 
round with his back to the teacher, While he repeated 
it, 

“But Chinese boys do not study arithmetic, geog. 
raphy and grammar, as our boys do. They simply 
learn to say the words of the language, by rote, and 
afterwards learn to repeat, in the same way, the 
verses audmaxins from the Four Books of the phil- 
osopher Confucius, 


A Strange School-House, 

“It was a strange place for x school. At the upper 
end of the hall was a row of seven great idols, ten 
feet tall. These had grotesque faces, and were black 
and grimy with the smoke of incense and joss-sticks, 
which had been burned before them. 

“They were images of Man Chang, Teen-how and 
other gods and goddesses. On each side of the hall, 
or atrium, was a row of fifteen smaller statues, or 
images, of Chinese philosophers and sages, 

“In one corner was an enormous drum, set on a 
low table; and in the opposite corner was a largo 
bell set on a pedestal. This bell was at least four feet 
in height, but had no tongue. A hammer with « long 
handle stood near to use in striking it, 

“After a while the master gave it a light stroke, 
though it made a heavy, dismal sound. At this the 
boys rushed ont to get their breakfast. The boys go 
to school before sunrise, and stady till ten o'clock in 
the forenoon. They then have an hour for break- 
fast. 

“At eleven they enter school again and stay till five 
in the afternoon; and at lamp-lighting they have 
again to assemble and remain till nino in the evening. 
Altogether it makes ap fally eleven hours per «i; 
and they have to study aloud all that time, too. 
wonder what boys in the United States would think 
of such application as this. 

“As we went away, I saw a man standing beside 
one of the pillars of the temple court. lis wrists. 
were in handcuffs, the chain from which was made 
fast to n staple in the pillar, high over his head. He 
could neither lie down nor sit down. 

“A placard hung from his neck. Tsay went up to 
read it, and told me that the man had stolen an offer- 
ing which had been left by some devotee at the tem- 
ple. He would be obliged to stand there twenty days, 
with his wrists chained up to the pillar. Unless his 
friends caine to feed him, he would starve to death. 


Thieves Flogged. 

“One morning Tsny asked me if I would like to see 
some thieves tried and flogged, for it was T'y-yo day. 

“Ty-yo means court, or prison court. This was a 
day when criminals arrested for small offences, dur- 
ing the week, were to be tried and punished. 

“T assented, and found that this ty-yo was on the 
other side of the town. The trials had begun when 
we arrived. The prison court, or lock-up, was not 
#0 massive and strong ns the yamun, or great prison, 
but it had carved tigers at the gate, like the one we 
had seen there. 

“The court-yard was full of people, and spearmen 
and soldiers were coming and going. Tsay pushed 
in and pulled me in after him. 

“We went up the low steps of tho big hall. At first 
we could not see anything, there were so many peo- 
ple. But by-nnd-by we climbed on the pedestal of a 
statue of the Emperor, in one corner. 

“Three judges in grand violet robes, with tigers 
wrought on them, were seated on a broad platform, 
and near them sat a mandarin with a red button on 
his cap. Behind, were several large statues of Chi- 
nese sages. On the ateps below stood a number of 
officers who seemed to act as the public accusers. 
They did not say much, however, but kept handing 
slips of paper to the judges with large black Chinese 
words on them, 

“Before the judges’ platform was an open space. 
forty or fifty feet square, with a railing round it. 
Inside the railing stood the executioners, in a row. 
Some had swords, some had iron cramps for squeez- 
ing fingers, and some held chains and fetters; but 
the most had bamboo rods and switches. It was a 
day for 2 general awitching of amall offenders. 

“The prisoners were brought in from a passage 
leading to the cells of the Ty-yo, by spearmen, and 
made to kneel on the steps before the judges. The 
judges rend the complaints made on the printed slips, 
and sometimes asked questions. 

“Sometimes there was laughter, in which the 
judges joined. Taay said that the culprits often con- 
fessed their faults, The most of them were beggarly- 
looking men, but half-clad, and of meagre appear- 
ance. 

“As the judgos gave sentence, a cricr repented it 
inaloud voice. The sentences were given by the 
judges in the name of the Emperor, and condemned 
the offenders either to the cangue, to be manacled, to 
be put in the foot-stocka, to be whipped through 
the town, or to be whipped then and there, from 
twenty to one hundred blows with the bamboo, in the 
presence of the judges. 

“The latter sentences were the most numerous, 
Aathe culprits were sentenced—and they were sen- 
tenced rapidly—tho spearman handed them over to 
the whippers. Then off came their shirts; and down 
they went flat on their faces on the floor, The bam- 
boo rods were plied lustily, < 

“Three or four were whipped at once to save time; 
for while the whipping was going on, nothing else 
could be done or heard. Tho poor fellows yelled 
hideously, and the whips themselves made a yood 
deal of noise, The crowd hooted and screamed with 
laughter, It seemed to me there never Was a more 
unfeeling or cruel crowd of spectators. 

“The whips drew blood at each stroke. The poor 
creatures looked sorry enongh when they got up and 
limped away, their backs cut and gory. 

“Yet so unfeeling were the bystanders that they 
kicked and cuffed them as they skulked ont. One 
poor rascal could hardly get out at all, for the people 
kept heading him off, and beating him from hand to 
hand. Tany langhed, saying that he wasa sneak- 
thief, and deserved all he got. 

“When a prisoner was condemned to be whipped 
through the streets, the spearman handed him to 
three whippers. Hix hands were tled behind his 
bare-back, and a halter was put on his neck. One 
whipper weitalead ofhim with 2 £ong. One took 
the haltér to keep hiny from UnMNg away, and tho 




















, third took the whip.” 
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“The gong was then sounded, and the proces- 
sion set off, At every stroke of the gong, they 
each took a step, and the whipper struck a blow 
upon the bare back. A crowd of boys followed, 
shouting and laughing. 

“At every third stroke the whipper shouted, 
‘This is the punishment due to a thief !"—or a 
gambler, or 2 bad son, or whatever crime the 
culprit had committed. ‘The picture given illus- 
trates a case where there is but one whipper. 


| were laid on slowly and deliberately, and it seemed 
| as if every stroke was enough to cut an ordinary 
man intwo. Tough as he was, it was rather too 
much for the substitute. They nearly waled his 
life out. 
“He got up as if he were a hundred years old. 
He had earned about ninety dollars in ten min- 
| utes. 


| “It was long past noon when we got out of 


Ty-yo. Going home, Tsay went into a Chinese 








PUNISHING A 


“But the strangest spectacle came a little later. 
Hitherto the culprits had all been poor, disreputa- 
ble fellows. But now they led in three finely- 
dressed men who seemed dignified and respecta- 
ble. Tsay said they were merchants, and had 


been accused of smuggling salt. 





here was a great bustle in the crowd now; 
and many slips were handed to the judges. The 
accused men handed slips themselves. It was 
some time before the judges decided on their 
cases. But they were all three convicted and 
sentenced to receive sixty blows each in open 
court. 

“When the crier repeated the sentence, 
greater clamor than ever rose. Not less than a 
dozen men got inside the railing and ran round 
the condemned men jabbering and shouting like 
a lot of hackmen. 

“The salt merchants stood listless and indiffer- 
ent in the midst, as if not much concerned about 
the imatter. Tasked ‘say what this meant. He 
said that all the noisy fellows were Ts-mui-pu-nee, 
or substitutes; men who took whippings for rich 
, and made that their business. They 
were bantering the merchants to hire them to 
take their punishment. 

“Tay said that these substitutes made lots of 
money, for the usual price asked was five hun- 
dred cazh per klow,—nearly a dollar,—but that 
plenty of them could be hired for less, 

“The salt merchants looked on, laughing occa- 
sionally to hear the substitutes bid and underbid 
each other, The judges and the mandarin 
laughed, too, and all the people. I thought it 
the queerest piece of business I ever saw. 

“At last all three of the merchants hired one 
nan who had offered to become their substitute 
for two hundred and fifty cash per blow. No 
sooner was the bargain closed, than off came his 
shirt, and down went the man on his face—to take 
the whippings of all three at once. 

“Tt will kill him!” I said to Tsay. 

“Kill him! no,’ said he. ‘Look at the rascal’s 
back!" 

“Lcould just see his back over the heads of the 
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chop-shop, or restaurant, to buy a paper of baked 
melon-seeds.”” 
————+o+-—__—_—_ 


READING, WRITING, TRANSLAT- 
ING. 

“We are a nation of orators!’ exclaimed some 
one, more enthusiastic than critical. He had 
been contemplating the number of men and 
women in the United States who address the pub- 
lic in spoken words. A more judicious critic, in- 
stend of ejecting that exclamation, might have 
shrugged his shoulders at the national fluency, 
and quoted from Hamlet: 


“ Polonius—What do you read, my lord? 
Hamlet—Worde, words, words.” 


Few of our public speakers recognize the truth 
of Southey’s remark, that it is with words as with 
sunbeams; the more they are concentrated, the 
deeper they burn. 

A majority of those who seek the public ear 
are ignorant of the exact value of words. They 
use them ax the drunken miner uses gold, tossing 
out a handful of dust for a glass of whiskey. 

A small but select minority know that words 
should be the equivalent of ideas. Therefore, 


of gold. He pays it out, not in dust but concen- 
trated in coin, and only the exact amount checked 
for. 

The judicious critic, however, does not object 
to the orator's fluency, but to his tlatulency. He 
knows that the speaker who would command 
the public must so command language that he 
can marshal ‘the aptest words in the aptest 
places.” To acquire this power should be the 
aim of every young man who purposes to speak 
to the public. For the style is the orator. 

We commend to the student anxious to acquire 
a clear, racy, rhythmical English style, the sug- 
gextions given by Professor Mathews in his ‘‘Ora- 
tory and Orators.’” They advise the constant 
use of the peu in original composition, and in 
translation, the reading and the re-reading the 
best prose writers and poets, and the committing 
of their finest passages to memory. 








erowd, as he lay waiting for the whippers to be- 
gin, and sucha back! It 
shone and wag as smooth 
asa tauned hog-xkin, only 
it had aclear, vellow look. 
In faet, it just one 
huge callus, thick almost 
as the nails of the fingers, 
“Tsay said it was hard 
to hurt old substitutes, 
but that when they first 
set up in the business, 
they had to smart for it. 
“Every one was scream- 
ing with laughter at sight 
of that back, —except the 
whiprers. 
“Menuwhile, they had. 
put the tags for all three 
of the merchants round 
the substitute’s neck, and 
ata given signal the whip- 
pers fell to beating him, 
Oue stood on one side and 
another on the other and 
struck alternately, like 
two men threshing with 
Hails 
“The whippers were so angry with the man 
that they lashed him with all their might. They 

















were determined to give him his money's worth. | 


The judzes and the merchants and all the crowd 





Reading fertilizes the mind, memorizing sows 
it with seed -thouglits. 
They do even more; they 
give the taste a relish for 
the beautiful, and train 
the ear to catch the mel- 
ody and harmony of good 
English. 

William Pitt read and 
re-read under the direc- 
tion of his father, Bar- 
ron’s sermons, to secure 
copiousness of language 
and the rhythmical roll of 
his surging sentences. He 
and Fox were students of 
the Latinand Greek clas- 
sicx. “The xtudy of good 
authors, and especially of 
poets,’? wrote Fox, “ought 
never to be infermitted by 
any min who is to speak 
or write for the public.” 

Daniel Webster wax a 

profound student of Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare. 
Choate, besides keeping himself familiar with 
science, philosophy, and helles-lettres, read alond 
| daily two or three pages from some first-class 
English author. He did it to secure elevation, 
vigor, and refinement of style. 

The use of the pen in original composition com- 


TSAY AND I 





they are as chary of them as is the bullion-broker . 


watched to see whether they could wound him so | pels attention, and the going to the bottom of a 
that his back would bleed. subject. It also leads to the selection of the best 
“But not a drop was brought, and the crowd | Words, and to the expression of thought with pre- 
hewitu to jeer and hoot them. At this, one of the | cision and vigor. An orator who practises com- 
whippers, now quite ont of breath, suddenly | position is likely to possess traits which command 
stopped and turned the man over, in order to whip : public attention,—Inminousness of ideas and ac- 
his stoinach But the spearman iuterposed. It curacy of statement. 
‘was against the law. Tho man must be whipped! Webster always wrote his speeches when he 
' back, or not at all. ‘could get achanee, He never. however, as Fd- 
ue rest of Cie one londred and eighty blows, ward) Everett invariably did, learned them by 








heart, or delivered them from memory. He 
spoke froin a mind filled with the subject, and 
trained by composition to express its ideas with 
precision. 

Some of the most eloquent of orators acquired 
their command of ‘winged words,” such as few 
straight to the heads and hearts of the people, by 
the habit of translating. 

Lord Chatham used to translate Demosthenes 
into English, and theu turn the translation into 
Greek. Lord Brougham wrote to Macaulay's 
father,— 

“composed the percration of my speech for 
the Queen in the House of Lords, after reading 
and repeating Demosthenes for three or four 
weeks, and I composed it twenty times over, at 
least.”” 

Rufus Choate held that an advocate should 
make the culture of expression as specific a study 
as the invention of thought. He therefore traus- 
lated a little every day. Tacitus was his favorite 
author. He would trinslate one of the historian’s 
pregnant words by a fitting word, and then rack 
his brain to tind tive or six synonyms which 
should also express the menning. He said his 
translations kept fresh the words already ac- 
quired, and brought to light new phrases, choice 
in their richness, and picturesque -in their ex- 
pression. 

“You don’t want,” he once said to a law-stu- 
dent, ‘‘a diction gathered from the newspapers, 
caught from the air, common and unsuggest- 
ive; but you want one whose every word is full 
freighted with suggestion, with beauty and 
power.”” 

The examples we have quoted and the sugges- 
tions which drop from them exhibit au important 
fact; the orater is made, not born, Here and} 
there, at long intervals, a natural orator appears; 
but the eloquence which lives is the result of se- 
vere discipline and hard work. 

———_+o—__—_ 
HOPE. 
lay in grief, 
And Hope drew neur to where I tossed alone 
Without relief, 
And paused a moment wlien she heard that moan, 
Then raised her glowing eyes und met mine own, 


Never a word she said, 
Yet still I gazed and atill wus coniforted. 


Then Lending low with wondrons grace, 
she laid her hand upon my eyes, 
Her cool band on ny burning 
And at her touch bright visions rise. 
woods and streams und unimagined skies. 









In softest tone 
She sang the song tht has no close, 
That deathleas song which no one knows: 





t above, 
1 felt ax one returuing from the dead; 
Slowly I rose and raised my drooping head. 
—Ali the Year Round, 
SS gy = 
A TIGHT MONEY MARKET. 

Late in October, and in early November, there 
was in New York what is known asa “tight” 
money market. This means that it was hard to 
borrow money, and that the rate of interest was 
high when money was to be had. 

Speculation in stocks had been very active for 
some months, and as most of this business is 
done with borrowed money, vast amounts had 
been :bsorbed. Money was gcarce, too, because 
millions had been sent to the West and South, to 
pay for the new crops of grain and cotton. 

When, therefore, a needy speculator wanted 
money, he found it hard to get. The brokers, 
who buy the stocks and hold them for the specu- 
lators, drained the banks dry of all the capital 
they conld obtain. 

Exactly what happens when other articles are 
scarce and iu demand, happened in the case of 
mouey. The price rose. For the lending bank 
it was a question whether it would take all it 
could get for the use of its funds, or be contented 
with less. For the speculator, acting through the 
broker, it was a questiun whether he would pay 
what was asked, or do withont the money. 

The decision of the bank was to take all they 
could get and the speculator was willing to p: 
Every loan made at a high rate caused money to 
grow scarcer, and served to keep up the rate. It 
was only when the Secretary of the Treasury 
bought ten million dollars worth of six per cent. 
bonds, with gold, that the market was supplied 
again, and money became ‘‘e: . 

There are many interesting things about the 
money market, but we can only touch now upon 




















two or three features of this particular phase of | 
it. : 
In the first place, while the money market can 
never be made really ‘tight’? unless by natural 
causes, speculators may increase the stringency, | 
and this they did a few weeks ago. Having! 
money, they refuxed to lend it; on the contrary, 
they themselves borrowed all they could get, and’ 
engaged and paid interest upon money which 
they did not need, so as to prevent others from 
getting it. 

Their ubject in this was a very simple one. ! 
When money is tight the weaker class of specu- 
lators are forced to sell their stocks, and thus de- | 
press prices in the stock market. The big specu- 
lators desired to put down the prices of stocks in 
order to buy them in at lower tigures. | 

Again. it was curious to see how the lenders of 
money evaded the law fixing the rate of interest 
at seven per cent. They charged interest, and | 
added a *commission” of from one thirty-second. 
to one-fonrtb of one per cent. adar. A commis. 











sion of one-fourth per cent, a day is seven and a 





half per cent. a month, or ninety per cent. a year, 
and when the seven per cent. is added, the rate 
is nearly one hundred per cent. a year. 

This is not a new trick, but it was never before 
so common in Wall Street as it was at the time of 
which we speak. 

Once more, it is a mistuke to think that a tight 
money market and high rates of interest are al- 
together an evil. ‘Chey do-great injury to some 
business men who are forced to borrow at such 
times, but they are useful in one way. When 
speculation becomes fairly crazy, as it has been 
at times during the past few months, nothing but 
8 severe pinch in money will stop it. 

Even that hag failed to a great extent this year, 
and the flimsy foundation has been laid for sume 
fortunes that will be utterly wrecked when a dis- 
aster occurs. It is rather to be regretted that the 
stringency was so brief, than that it lasted so long. 

The market was fed, during the whole period 
of tightness, by immense amounts of foreign gold. 
which poured into New York by the million. If 
it had not been for that money, which became 
available since we were on a specie basis, there 
would have been a great deal of distress and ruin. 

Pa ee ee Se 
HIDDEN MONEY. 

In 1730, a wealthy Quaker in Philadelphia, who in- 
tended to go to England for several years, was per- 
plexed in attempting to decide what to do with a 
large sum of money which he had. He did not want 
to take it with him, and was afraid to invest it in any 
business in the colonies. 

Being of a very suspicious temper, he would not en- 
trust it to the keeping of any of his friends. Fi- 
nally, he resolved to bury it. If hidden, it would be 
safe and undiminished when he came back. He en- 
closed the coins in two earthen jars, and digging = 
hole in the cellar of his stately house on Fourth 
Street, buried them and replaced the paving. 

In the same year a poor young printer carried on 
his trade about a square from this man's house. He 
and his wife lived so frugally that they tasted meat 
but once a week. At the end of a few months he 
found that he had a few shillings to «pare. 

“What shall you do with it?” said his wife, Deb- 
orah. 

“Buy books,” said the young man, promptly. 

But he wasashrewd fellow. His shillings would 
buy but a book or two—meagre diet for his greedy 
brain. He persuaded some other young mechanics 
to add each the same amount to his and to put the 
books on a shelf for the use of the contributors and 
their friends. 

‘The few shillings spent by Benjamin Franklin that 
day gave being to the great Philadelphia Library, 


‘which for a hundred and fifty years has helped 
| countless men and women to knowledge. 


The Quaker died in England, and his family never 
found the money. Two years ago, while Irish work- 
amen were digging in the cellar of a warehouse on 
Fourth Street, they found the earthen jars. 

Only a few old coins remuined, and they soon were 
spent for whiskey. The bulk of the trensure being 
in bank-notes or due-bills had crumbled to dust long 
ngo. It was a strange reproduction of the story of 
the talent put out to usury, and buried in a napkin. 

~ +0 

SAVED BY PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Here is a story which we commend to children and 
teachers everywhere. Miss Mary McGuire,a teacher 
in the primary department of a public schuol in New 
York, discovered one morning last winter a column 
of smoke coming from the floor under her feet. 
There were two thousand three hundred and fifty 
children, many hundreds of them mere babies, in the 
building, which had four stories. 

The smoke produced a panic among the pupils in 
Miss McGuire’s room. They started up with lond 
cries, but she ordered them sternly to be seated until 
she examined into the cause of it. Going out, she 
found the flames bursting from the room below. 

She went into her class-room, without any sign of 
fear or agitation, ordered the children to forin in 
line, and then led them down the stairs and out of 
the door in safety. Returning, she assisted the other 
teachers to dismiss their classes. 

The principal, also a courageous, prudent woman, 
did not permit a single pupil to leave his seat until 
the helpless infant classes were safely out of the 
building. Then the children and teachers instantly 
formed in line, as if on daily parade, and were 
marched down and out on to the street. 

A wild alarm prevailed outside, and large detach- 
ments of police were on hand to aid in saving the lit- 
tle ones, but no aid was needed. In a few minutes 
after the fire was discovered every child of the thou- 
sands in the burning building was safely out of it, 
thanks to the calmness and discipline of two or 
three brave women. So strong was the effect of their 
coolness on the children, that two little cripples were 
carefully lifted by their comrades and carried down 
the stairs. 

When we remember the horrors which have fol- 
lowed panics in recent fires, such as that in the 
Brooklyn Theatre and the St. Louis Hotel, we see 
how necessary it is for adult men und women to learn 
a lesson from these teachers and children. 
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ENTERING COLLEGE IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 

Eighty years ago a youth had an easy time in pass 
ing the examination required for admission to an 
American college. 

If he knew sufficient Latin to read three or four of 
Cicero’s orations, and three books of the Ened, and 
enough Greek to stumble through the New Testa- 


‘ ment, he was passed as prepared in the classics. 


Tn mathematics a knowledge of arithmetic and. in 
two or three of the colleges only, of the primary prin- 
ciples of algebra, was considered sufficient. 

The scale of expenses was as low as the standard 
for admission. Prom’a letter, written in_1790 by a 
graduate of Brown University, We len (ecine inter- 
pasting fnete naito the-enlleae lifeofthose days, 

Tuition was olx pounds n year, while board, includ- 
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ing care of the room, cost only six shillings andeight 
Pence a week. A load of wood could be bought for 
six shillings, eight pence, and candles for nine pence 
a pound. Usually the cost of text-books for the col- 
lege course did not exceed three pounds. And 
twenty pounds a year was considered a liberal ex- 
penditure for all necessary expenses. 

The college terms were limited to thirty-nine weeks 
of the year. But a student anxious to pay his way 
by teaching was required to attend for unly twenty- 
six weeks, He was, however, expected to study while 
teaching, so as to keep up with his class. 

Sometimes x student was allowed to stay out fora 
year, so that he might teach in an academy, When 
he returned to college, he entered the next class, 
along with his associates, provided he could pass the 
examination. 

Rich men’s sons were few in those days. But there 
were poor boys struggling for an education. It was 
for their sakes that the standard of admission to 
college and the expenses of tuition were placed low. 

‘The willingness of poor boys, then seeking an edu- 
cation, to plod throngh hardships, may be seen in 
this pen-and-ink sketch. 

One day in August, 1792, 2 youth of nineteen, rid- 
ing on horseback to Providence, in order to be ex- 
smined for adinission to Brown University, saw, 
walking ahead of him, a boy of sixteen. 

Hung over his back on a cane was 4 large bundle 
tied up in a bandanna handkerchief. He had on 
neither coat nor vest, only a shirt and an old pair of 
nankeen breeches. His shoes and stockings he carried 
in hix hand, 

Sitting down under the shade of an oak, he hailed 
the horseman with,— 

“I guess you're going to college, aint you? Better 
get off and take your comfort under this shade.” 

The horseman dismounted, and for three hours the 
boys conversed. The dust-rovered, plodding youth 
wax on his way to Brown University. Being too poor 
tw ride in the stage-coach, he had taken “ahank's 
amare.” 

In after years he was known as Chief Justice Whit 
anan, of Maine. 





So 
WHY HE WAS POPULAR. 

“Fame, like the rainbow, follows him who retires 
from it, but retires from him who follows after it. 

That apothegm is undoubtedly true of the noble, 
enduring fame that crowns a good life of serviceable 
work, Bat it is scarcely true of that popularity 
which, even in these days of common schools and 
colleges, is sought and obtained by demngogues. 

The nation would be better served, and its politics 
‘would be purer, if ita public men would sympathize 
with the lofty spirit of Lord Mansfield. 

The London mob had broken his windows, He 
replied to them that the popularity he desired was 
“that which follows, not that which is ran after,— 
that popularity which, sooner or later, never fails to 
do justice to the pursuit of noble enix by noble 
mea 

Chief-Justice Whitman, of Maine, was noted for 
his plainness of speech and simplicity of manner: a 
dignified, firm, and independent man, he never 
sought attention. Yet, aa a judge, he commanded 
universal respect, while, as a man, his popularity waa 
great. 

One of his peculiarities was that in passing through 
the streets, he seldom recognized an acquaintance. 
His address was far from winning applause. Yet 
such was his popularity, as shown by four elections 
to Congress and two appointments on the bench, that 
a witty lawyer once sald to him: 

“How is it, Whitman, that you contrive to make 
yourself so popular, when you go along taking no 
notice of anybody, while I get no popularity while I 
bow to everybod: 

The lawyer might have found the causes in the 
character of the Chief-Justice. His integrity won 
confidence, his talents respect, while his modest self- 
reliance com led admiration, because it never 
thrust itself into notice, though it was always ready 
in an emergency. 














THE SURPRISED SERVANT. 

While the late Mr. George Hillard, of Boston, was 
in England he attended an important trial. 

“I was most favorably impressed,” he subsequently 
wrote, “with the tone of decorum and goud breeding 
which presided over the whole trial. The presiding 
judge was dignified and generally silent. On the part 
of the counsel, there were uo snappish interruptions. 
no unseemly vociferation, no angry snarls, no vul- 
gar crimination and recrimination. The gentleman 
was never, fora moment, sunk in the advocate.” 

Such gentlemanly lawyers would not have been 
misunderstood even by the tavern servant-givl in 
Maine, of whom a good «tory is told. 

A sharply contested trial had been held in the inn, 
before a tice of the peace. The counsel became 
excited, aud there was much snarling and crimina- 
tion. 

Not getting through the case in senson to return 
home, the lawyers were obliged tu deep in the tav- 
erm. The accommodations were so ited that the 
opposing counsel were lodged in the same room. 

When bedtime arrived the simple servant-girl, nx 
she lighted them to their chamber, expressed her sur- 
prise that persons who had so quarrolled during the 
day shonld be willing to sleep in the same room it 
night. 

“Don’t let your fears disturb you, my « 
Judge Dana. “Lawyers are like the two blades of 
pair of shears; they do not cut one snother, but only 
that which is betwoen.” 

Stull, it would be well for lawyers to remember 
that even words spoken “in a Pickwickian sense” 
may be unworthy of a gentleman, 

oe Se ge 
WHAT WAS IT? 

Ina diary of the late distinguished editor, Henry 
J. Raymond, published in Scribner's Magazine, ai 
curious anecdote of Martin Van Buren is told. Mr. 
Raymond was on his way to Washington and in the 
same car with Mr. Van Buren: 

When we reached Newar! 
into the drawbridge, which was left opon. Great 


damage was done, two were killed, and the whole | 
tray) was saved from destruction only by the acei- 























J, the train ran 
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dental giving way of part of the wood-work to whieh 
the coupling-chains were fastened. Mr. Van Buren 
was reading a nemenaper. when the accident occurred, 
The sudden stop startled us all. He looked up, rose, 
went to the window, saw demolixhed curs, outing 
baggage, half a dozen ee struggling in the wa- 
ter, and one or two being hauled out manifestly dead, 
and very quietly renentodl himself and resumed his 
paper. Query. Was this coolness indifference, cour- 
age or heartlessness’ 
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THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 


We will send the Companion free to January, 
1880, to all new subscribers sent us daring the 
month of December, of this year, 

It is probable some of our readers may not have 
received our announcement, which we have in- 
teuded should be sent to all of the subscribers to 
the Companion. Any subscriber wishing a copy 
can have one by notifying the publishers. 

Subscribers wishing to obtain specimen copies 
of the Companion to use in getting new subscrib- 
ers, can have a package sent them by forwarding 
us three three-cent stamps for that purpose, 

Perry Mason & Co, 
or 


PHOTOGRAPHING INDIANS. 

Au Indian intertribal fair was held, not long since, 
in the Indian Territory, in order to show some of the 
results of civilizing the savages. A number of tribes 
attended, and displayed articles of home manufue- 
ture, such as needlework, embroidery, lace-work and 
blankets. Many of the Indians had their photographs 
taken, and showed a childish delight in looking at 
their faces. Others, however, could not be peranaded 
to go near the camera. 

Yellow Beur, of the Arapnhoes, was the first to pass 
through the ordeal of a sitting. He sutfered himself 
jto be properly seated, and the camera brought to 
eur upon him for the first time. 

Hut when the prepared plate was placed in the box, 
and the cloth lifted, he leaped to his feet with a 
bound, and attempted to leave the tent. 

All attempts to reason with him failed. .At last, a 


photograph of a Cheyenne, taken some years ago, 
was shown him, 














Ife looked at it a moment, then went quietly back 
| to his chair, and sat there like a statne while his neg- 
ative was taken. 
He explained that no Cheyenne warrior was a 
xreater brave than he, 
igantic Osages, on the other hand, will not 
it. They say the camera roba them 
















xive the sume reason, and a pho- 
tographer, just returned from thelr reservation, in- 
forms me that he was peremptorily ordered out of 
their country on that account, 

Indian isa pi U believer in the power of 
spirits fur good ore id takes care never to offend 
them. 

The Modoes have a curious custom, which affords | 
u Dercinent illustration of this fact. ‘They are an ex- | 
ceedingly cleanly tribe, and batho frequently. 

Rut before they enter in water, or even Took into | 
it, they agitate its surface with fout or hand, in order ' 
that the good spirits may pot ace them and fiee awny. 


tO 
MET WITH HIS MATCH. 









‘The N vew York Evening Post | say: dt 

is as certain as the coming ; of Christmas that 
all the boys and girls who shall hare « chance 
toread MR. RICHARD MARKHAM's “Around 
the Yule Log” will read it with delight, and 
teill return to it again and again to re-read 
some of the many stories which it contains. 
The neighborhood of the Shinnecork Indians. 
the sea, and the historical country ronnd about, 
give occasion for the telling of all manner of 
entertaininy stories, which are woren pleas- 
antly into the story of the life of the young 
| people who listen to thera at intercals during 
their madcap merry-muking. The publishers 
have filled it full of illustrations, many of 
them heing very fine, and have dressed it ina 
Sancifully decorated cover, after the fashion 
‘now prevalent, of Japanese design in the main, 
' modified, however, by the introduction of de- 
cidedly American pictures upon the Japanese 
{ground of gold yellore, aud pale blac, 
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The clever Dr. Ritchie, of Edinburgh, met with his 
match while examining a student: 


He said, “And you attended the class for mathe- 
matica?”? 

“Yes.” 

“How many sides has a circle?" 

“Two,” snid the student, 

“What are th 

What a laugh in the class the student's answer pro- 
duced when he said, “An inside and an outside.” 

But this was nothing compared with what followed. 
The doctor having said to this xtudent, “And you 
attend the inoral philoxophy class nlso?”” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you would hear lectures on various sub- 
Did you ever hear one on cause and effect?” 

















me an instance. 
“A man wheeling a barrow.” 
The doctor then sat down, and proposed no more 
questions. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO DULL BOYS. 

In the course of an address to the pupils of an Eng- 
lish grammar school, the Hon. Mr. Gladstone said a 
word of encouragement to dull boys 








There ix an Innense importance—an_ importance 
greater than you can measure—in all it you are 
now doing: snd thisday on which we are met to- | 
gether for a «ingle hour, or less, may be—who knows? 
—a determining day in the life of some of you, 

But what ix really wanted is to Hight up the spirit 
that is within a boy. In some sense, and in some de- | 
gree—in xome effectual degree—there is in every boy 
the material of good work in the world, not only in | 
those who are brilliant, not only in those who are 
quick, but in those who are stolid, and even in those 
who are dull, or who seem to be dull. 

If they have only the good will, the dulnevs will 
clear away day by day under the influence of the 
good will. 

If they only exert themselves, they will fad that 
every day's exertion makes the etfort easier and more 
delightful, or at nny rate lees painful, or will lead to 
its becoming delightful in due tine. 


+o 


EXOTIC ENGLISH. 

Many Frenchmen who think themselves good Eng- 
lish scholars create much amusement when they un- 
dertake to express their ideas in that language. Their 
English is not much clearer than the announcement 
once seen in a French shop-window, “Here they 
spike the English: 

A French count, writing to n friend of Charles 
Young, said, “Be not surpriz'’d i write «0 perfectly 
well in En lish, but xince iam here, { speak and hear 
spankings all the day English, and during the nights, 
i 


some rats or mouses trouble me, I tell them Go lon 
und they obey, understanding perfectly my English. 
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A JUST MAN. 


The following anecdote shows the modesty and the 
sense of Justice which characterize the Prosident of 
| the French Republic: 


President Grevy recently took bis place in the line 
of stockholders ut the Bank of France to receive his 
dividends. He was discovered by one of the high 
officials, who wns horrified by the wight, and obsequi- 
ously invited him to quit the line and take his money 
at onee, but M. Grevy, with true democratic sim- 
' plicity, declined, and waited til! his turn came in reg- 
ular order. The hamiblest citizen was not to lose a 
moment on his nee 
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For the Companion. 
THE BROKEN TOYS. 
From a dark alley that the sunbeams shan 





‘A poor old woman feebly made her way, 
And to the market-places, one by one, 
She bore some fragile toys on rustic tray,— 


Toys that her crippled son had learned to carve 
In that dear Tyrol home, long, long ago; 
And now, lest in their solitude they starve, 
To sell them all her feeble feet nist go. 


Her bare and withered arm, though light the load, 
Trembles with age and want; still, wan and weak, 
Far and yet farther from their «rear abode, 
She staggers onward, nor finds voice to speak. 


For who would stop to hear her J «gon there, 
Or for a moment note her tearful sighs ? 

She could but turn her wares, all gilded fair, 
‘And tempt some gen’rous soul with pleading eyes. 


Now to gay avenue her steps have led; 
‘A pressing, careless throng o'erturn the tray 
On which to her were raiment, fire and bread; 
Beneath their feet the toys all ruined lay! 


And far above her bitter, anguished cry 

The moking Inugh of thonghtiess school-girle rang: 
When anddenfy a fair young passer-by 

From out that selfish crowd in pity sprang. 


Her dainty hat, in which rich golden store 
She quickly poured, was passed to gazers each, 
And there was that in her brave features more 
Than loud appeal or statesman’s sily’ry speech, 


And fashion’s tide that moment ceased to glide, 
While golden tresses hid the blushing face 

Of her—some hanghty grandee’s pet and pride— 
Who roused true manhood with such easy grace. 


Around the old dame’s wares stood tearful men} 
A thrill of pity touched throngh living mass; 

All heads were bared and all breathed oftly when 
‘They watched that darling child In silence pass. 


And angels amiled to see atch scene below ; 
On glory’s ladder sought the nearest round. 
Ab! who can tell how bright such deed will glow 
In that great volume Mercy’s hand has bound ? 
Ggorce Baxcnort GRIFFITH. 





—— se 
For the Companion. 
“LITTLE PIETY.” 

A remarkable soldier in one of the companies 

a Southern cavalry regiment, during the late 
ir, was 2 boy of seventeen, familiarly known as 
ad. He was more familiarly known as “Little 
ety,’’ for his decided religious character was 
e thing that made him remarkable. 

He wns a fearless youth, a bold and skilful 
orseman and swordsman, and a hero in battle, 
id those of his comrades who had ridiculed 
s devout habits and his religious fidelity learned 

respect them as much as they did his martial 
rtues—and more. 
This esteem grew into warm affection, and al- 
ost reverence, with those who knew him best. 
very soldier in the regiment understood well 
1ough that if he insulted Christian Ned, he 
ould have to fight Ned's whole company. 

“Little Piety’ could do anything with the men, 
ad his presence was always a check to their 
ickedness and vile words. His colonel tells of 
ing him once lay his hand softly on the arm of 
big, ugly ruffian who was ina passion of rage, 
ad swearing terribly. Instead of knocking the 
oy down, as the colonel expected, the fellow 
opped instantly and begged his pardon. 

One season, when the regiment lay longer than 
sual in camp, Ned proposed to start a Sunday 
shool, and a party of his comrades promptly 
aited on the colonel and obtained leave to use 
ne of the hospital tents. 

In this extempore church the boy soldier gath- 
red his little congregation of twenty or thirty 
1en every Lord's Day, and the service was so in- 
sresting that many who would not go in, stood 
nd peeped through the door, or waited quietly 
utside and listened. 

It was in a Sunday school that Ned had learned 
Il he knew of religion, and this was his thankful 
ray of paying his debt. 

The boy’s influence for good was such that 
very officer in the regiment loved him like a 
rother, and valued him above price. They knew 
hat ‘Little Piety’ was the equal of any soldier 
a physical courage, and in moral courage was 
bove them all. They saw, too, that the power 
f his pure life and active goodness was more ef- 
ective to keep the men in order than the sever- 
‘st discipline of arms. 

So when the eve of a fearful battle came—that. 
hreatened more deadly work than the regiment 
iad yet known—the colonel, sceing Ned on his 
ony, in the front rank, ready for the charge, 
old him to go to the rear. 

The brave boy begged to stay with the rest, 
nd share the danger, and finally his comrades 
oined their entreaties, 

“We'll take care of him, and see that he don’t 
set rode down or run over,” they said. 

The colonel knew they would “take care of 
i, and he yielded; but it was 
I rt. He felt that 
tter than he 
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dark red wound. The tears trickled down his 
cheeks as he took the lad’s hand, and realized 
that his earth work was done. 

Rougher men than he wept, too, when the 
broken regiment buried the boy with their dead 
that day. 

What a hold one example of fearless and faith- 
ful piety can gain and keep on unruly human 
hearts! Havelock’s influence made a Christian 
brigade, but he was an officer, and had authority. 
Little Ned was only a private. 
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OLD NANNY’S LIGHT IN THE 
WINDOW. 

On the Michigan Central Railroad, ten miles 
from Detroit, stands an old red farm-house, now 
desolate, and fast going to dec ‘There until 
lately lived a poor woman, whose husband and 
sons had been road hands, and lost their lives in 
the service. 

Seven or eight years ago, when her last child 
left home to meet a violent death on this same 
road, the men of the rails becnme interested in 
that quaint old farm-house. 

One night they saw a bright light in one of the 
windows. Its rays streamed out over the flowers, 
and fell upon the rails along which the wheels 
thundered, and the engineer wondered over the 








signal. 

The lamp was there the next night, and the 
next, and it was never missed for a single night, 
until one evening a month ago, Old Nan, de- 
prived of husband and children, made friends 
with the rushing trains and their burdens. 

The trainmen soon found that the lamp was 
for them, and they watched for it. During the 
early evening hours, they saw old Nanny’s face 
behind the light or at the door, and a thousand 
times conductors, engineers and brakemen have 
called cheerily through the darkness,— 

“Good-night, Nanny. God bless you!”” 

Winter and summer the light was there. Win- 
ter and summer the trainmen looked for it, and 
the more thoughtful ones often left a bit of 
money with the station men beyond to help the old 
woman keep the bright rays shining. Th 
was not there for one train, but forall, and a 
men understood the sentiment and appreciated it. 

One dark night, not long ago, when the wind 
howled, and the rain beat fiercely against head- 
light and cab, the engincers missed the light. 
They looked for it again and again, as one who 
suddenly misses an old landmark in a city, and 
when they failed to find it, the hand inatinctively 
went up to the throttle, as if danger lurked on 
the curve below. 

Each trainman aboard that night looked for 
the signal, became anxious at its absence, and 
made inquiries at the stations above and below. 

Next day, men went down to the little old house, 
fearing old Nanny might be ill. There sat the 
lamp on the window-sill, but the oil was exhaust- 
ed. In her bed, seeming to have only fallen 
asleep, was the poor old woman, cold and dead. 
Life and lamp had gone out together. and men of 
rough manner and hardened heart replied, as they 
heard the news,— 

“Poor old woman! May her spirit rest in 
heaven!’ 

————+er—_—-- 
BURNS AND SCALDS. 


A burn is caused by dry heat, and a acald by 
moist heat. That is the difference between them. 
The following description of methods of treating 
them may prove useful to some of our readers: 


When a burn does not break the skin, it is of | 


little conseqnence, and should be treated like any 
ordinary inflammation. 

Keeping cold water upon the 
smarting ceases, and then the app lication of gly- 
cerine, or, if this is not tolerated, common lard 
rubbed upon the burned surface, is all the treat- 
ment necessary. 

If blisters are formed, they should be pricked 
to let out the water, and then a poultice of slip- 
pery elm bark and water, or a mixture of bees- 
wax and lard melted together and spread upon a 
cloth, may be applied with great comfort to the 
patient. 

But if the injury is more extensive, covering 
over a large surface, and especially if the tissues 
beneath the skin are destroyed, the difficulty is 
necessarily distressing and often dangerous. 

In such cases the nervous system may become 
affected, so that the patient will have severe 
chills, the pulse may be small, frequent and fee- 
ble, the breathing become oppressed, there is a 
tendency to delirinm, and death may occur as a 
result of the shock to the nervous system. 

In general, if one limb is entirely involved, or 
A greater part of the trunk, the prospect of recov- 
ery is small. 

The treatment in the severest cases should be 
both constitutional and local. The shock to the 
nervous system is best relieved by a prolonged 
hot full bath. 

The patient should be immersed in water at 
one hundred degrees, save the injured part, and 
the temperature of the water should be increased 
until it cannot be tolerated any hotter. 

The bath should be continued until the nervous 
prostration is relieved, or from thirty to forty 
minutes. 

If the burns are deep, a good application isa 
thick solution of gum-arabic, which may be pre- 
pared in a few minutes by dissolving the gum in 
hot water. After it is applied, it may be dusted 
over with dry powder, and vo the tissues under- 
neath will be completely protected. 

Another good remedy is collodion and sweet 
oil, in the proportion of one part of the oil to two 
parts of collodion. 

This may b 1 
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and to balance the general circulation, should it 
become disturbed. 

People, in general, trust too much to external 
agencies, and too little to the only true source of 
healing, the vitality within.—Laws of Health. 


te 
For the Companion. 


REMONSTRANCE. 


Nay, poet, {dly,will you claim 
*) scorn the flurts your wrongers give. 
It {s your merit, not your shame, 
That you are nobly eensitive! 


The burrowing slug that prowls and delves 
Can fret the imperial oak’s repose; 

And clammy worms can warp themselves 
In virginal velvets of the rose! 


So, while your foes may powerless be 
‘To rouse one least subservient moan, 

Hide not your wounds, but let them see 
Your blood is redder than their own! 


Ahane! thrice happier is your fate 
‘To feel the lash of slander fall, 

Though tipped with acrimonious hate, 
‘Aud steeped in envy's bitterest gall, 


Than once to have watched, while seasons roll, 
This fire of song grow less intense 
That on the altar of your soul 
‘lames now in odorous eminence! 
Epcag FAWCETT. 
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NAPOLEON ON SHIPBOARD. 

Mr. Gregg, of Fulton County, Georgia, eighty- 
five years of age, was formerly a marine on the 
British man-of-war Bellerophon. This ship was 
the one to which Napoleon came when he surren- 
dered himself as a prisoner to Capt. Maitland, its 
commander. Gregg often stood on guard before 
Napoleon’s cabin door; and a correspondent of 
the Detroit Free Press gives some of the old 
man’s reminiscences: 


“How did Napoleon look and act?’ I asked. 

“He was the grandest-looking man I ever saw,” 
replied Gregg. ‘‘He had a splendid head, dark- 
brown hair, and a face like marble. His eyes 
were a light blue, and when in high spirits, his 
smile was the sweetest imaginable.” 

“He was cheerful at all times, was he?” 

“Oh yes; sometimes he would speak to me and 
to the common sailors as pleasantly as you please. 
He would utter a few words of English, and then 
ask if what he said was correct, and when we 
would point out his mistakes as well as we could. 
| he would laugh like a boy; and then he would 
turn the tables by picking flaws in our French. 
Oh, he was a rare one.” 

“Always in good humor, then?” 

“Well, no. Sometimes he was very blue, and 
then, again, he would get mad, and Lord, sir! 
how he would swear!” 

“Swear! The great Napoleon siear.”’ 

“Yes, sir. He would swear at anybody or any- 
thing that crossed his path.” 

“How did he pass his time?’ I queried. 





the deck. 


abont, noticing everytl 


to talk to anybody that came along. 

“Sometimes he was very unassuming, and then, 
again, consideriny 
all that, it did 
haughty.’ 

“Did he ever appear at all cowed?” 

“Cowed! Nota bit! Why, sir, he walked the 
deck as though he owned the vessel and every- 
body on it. 

“He would get blue and mad, as I said before, 
but he always carried himself grandly, and every- 
body, from the captain down, showed him the 
greatest possible respect. 

“In fact, we all took a liking to him, and that’s 
the truth about it.’? 

“What was Napoleon’s height, as near as you 
could guess?” 

“Well,’”’ replied old Gregg, meditatively, ‘they 
tell me that he was a little man, but I did not 
think so when I raw him. 

“It was because I was a raw youth, I suppose, 
and the sight of the greatest man in the world’s 
history dazzled me. But then, his manner was 
always so dignified and impressive that we never 
thought of his small stature.” 


eke ge pes 
RUNNING DOWN A SEA-COW. 


A gentleman who, with three boys spent last 
winter cruising in a small sail-boat among the 
lakes and streams of East Florida, thus describes 
in Forest and Stream the running down of a sea- 
cow: 


“Old Cuba,” as he is called on the river, “lives 
all alone in the little log hut,”’ and is the only set- 
tler between Fort Pierce and Jupiter Inlet. As 
we put in and made fast to the end of his wharf, 
he welcomed us heartily 

He was a little dried-up old fellow abont five 
feet high, with a machete half as long as himself 
hanging to his belt. On his head he wore a 
broad-brimmed palmetto hat turned up in front, 
under which was tucked a banana leaf to shade 
his sparkling black eves from the noonday sun. 

A pair of sail-duck pants and a white cotton 
shirt completed his attire. 

“Mr. Cuba, have you any sweet potatoes to 
spare?” Lasked. 

“Sweet-a potato!” exclaimed he. ‘Y-e-s, 
ty sweet potato. Plen-ty punkin’. Plen-ty 
Plen-ty cassava. ‘omat — garlic— 


look as if he was a little too 











clearing of a few acres in the centre of 
the hammock, well sheltered from the winds, he 
raised a profusion of tropical fruits, vegetables, 
sugarcane and tobacco. 

He is a € 1 








the boat 
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“He read some, and talked with the officers a 
good deal, and then he was very fond of pacing 


“Sometimes he would shut himself up in his 
eabin all day, but generally he was walking 
ing. Nothing seemed to 

escape him, and he was in the main very willing 


his position as a prisoner, and ; 


ter, which seemed to lift her up as she glided 
over it. 

Then there was a violent commotion in the wa- 
ter at our stern, which nearly capsized the din; 
in tow, and we saw at the same time a curiously- 
shaped head nnd a flipper lifted above the sur- 
face, which instantly disappeared, followed by a 
glimpse of a queer-looking tail, broad, flat and 
rounded. 4 ' 

Ed sprang up, looking quite pale about the gills, 
and seemed inclined to ‘‘get out.” 

“Sit down, Ed,” said]. ‘It is only a sea-cow, 
and it’s more scared than you are.” ‘ 

“Tthonght it was a water quake!” exclaimed 
Frank. 

The St. Lucie is the largest stream emptying 
into Indian River, and its waters, including t! 
of the bay at its month, are quite fresh. 

It is here that the sea-cow, or manatee, flour- 
ishes, feeding on the aquatic grass in the river 
and bay. : 

There have been several captured alive with 
immense rope nets within the past few years, one 
being caught in this manner by Old Cuba, which 
was kept ina crawl that still stands at the mouth 
of the ‘iver. 


A FEMALE WITNESS. 
A reporter of the New York World photographs 
scene in court which illustrates the thorns that 
beset a lawyer’s path when he is trying to escort 
a female witness through her evidence: 

“] want to know, Mrs. ——,”’ interrupted Hub- 
bard, “I want to know on which side of your 
house the Lis. Is it north, south, east or west?” 

“It’s on this side,” replied the lady, motioning 
with her hand. 

“The east side?’ 

“No,” 





“The west side?” 

“No, it’s straight across from Mrs. B.'s parlor 
window, not twenty feet from it, you” —— 

“Mrs, —,” shouted the lawyer, “will you tell 
me if that L is on the east, west, north or south 
side of your house?”’ 

“It aint on any side of the house,’’ replied the 
witness, compressing her Tipe “it’s at the end. 
You know as well as Ido. Yon’ve seen it many 
a time, and there aint no ure’—— 

“Come, come, Mrs. —,”’ interrupted Judge 
Cromer, ‘‘tell the gentleman where the L of your 
house is situated.’ i 

“Haven't I been telling him just as plain as I 
could?” 

“Where is the L situated?” said Hubbard, des- 


perutely. 
i “Right in the lot, back against the end of the 
house.’’ 

“Will you answer my question?’ shouted the 
affable lawyer, running up hie hair in desperation. 

“What guestion?” 

“Is the L on the east, west, north or south side 
of the house?”’ 

“Judge, I’ve told him just as plain as ever a 
woman could. I didn’t come here to be insulted 
by no one-horse lawyer. I know him and his fath- 
er before him. He aint got no business putting 
on airs. What kind of a family’’-— 

“Silence!” thundered the Judge, ‘‘Now, Mrs. 
—, which side of your house does the sun rise 
on?” 

“That one,” said the witness, indicating, 

“Is the L on that side?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
| ‘Then it’s on the east side?” 

{ “Yes.” 
| “Why didn’t you say 8o, then?” asked the ex- 
asperated lawyer. 

***Cauge you neverasked me, you thick-headed 
old fool. I'know a thing or’’ 

“That will do,” said Hubbard. ‘Take the wit- 
ness,”’ he added, turning to Tom Wren, the op- 
posing counsel. . 

——_+or—___ 


A DUELLIST LAUGHED AT. 
Aman whose character for courage is extab- 
lished can never suffer by refusing to conform to 
the silly ‘“‘code of honor;”’ and his challenger will 
gain nothing but the reputation of a quarrelsome 
simpleton. An exchange says: 


The centennial celebration of the capture of 
Stony Point recalled an anecdote of one of the 
storining party. Col. Scott, afterwards Governor 
of Kentucky. He was a brave man, and acquired 
a meputation in his adopted State of a skilful Ind- 
ian fighter. 

While he was governor, some fellow sent him 
a challenge, on account of an offence which he 
imagined Scott had committed against his (the 
challenger’s) honor. The old soldier did not no- 
tice it. 

The man who had given public notice of his in- 
tention to ‘‘cal] out” the governor was much an- 
noyed at his silent contempt. After waiting rev- 
eral days he sought the governor for an explana-~ 
tion, and the following conversation took place: 

“Governor Scott, you received a challenge 
from me?’ 

“Your challenge was delivered, sir.” 

“But I have received neither an acknowledg- 
ment nor an acceptance of it.”” 

“I presume not, sir, as I have sent neither.” 

“Bat, of course, you intend to accept?” 

“Of course I do not.”” 

‘What! Not accept my challenge? Is it possi- 
ple that you, Governor Scott, brought up in the 
army, decline a combat?’ 

“Tf do, with you.” 

“Then I have no means of entisfaction left but 
to post you a coward,.”” 

“Post me a coward!" exclaimed the governor, 
bursting into a hearty lang! “Post away, and 
| you'll only post. yourself a liar, and everybody 
else will say so.” 

And that was the end of it. 
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_ As soon as the summer was gone,— 


‘To turn to acarlet and mottled gold, 
With flecks of lucid green; 

‘The loveliest leaf in the year so old 
That the world had ever seen. 


One night, in showers the leaves came down, 
And at morn, when the wind was still, 
The loveliest one in the world was found 
On Mellie’s window-sill. 


“Oh, see! it was meant for me!” she cries. 
“Now what shall I do to show 

My beautiful tree how much I prize 
The giit it sent me 30?” 





“Why, here is a letter going straight 

To the home of a little boy 

Who dwells in the west by the Golden Gate! 
Your leaf will give him joy.” 

So the pretty leaf, all polished and pressed, 
Flew fast for many an hour 

From the farthest east to the farthest west, 
Through belts of sun and shower, 

Till it reached the home in the sunset-land,— 
A bit of the glowing enst, 

Where, robed in glory, the woodlands stand 
For weeks a color feast. 

And for long days after the leaf had come, 
What tales little Victor told 

Of his cousin Mellie's eastern home, 
Where the trees drop leaves of gold! 

Anna BoyNTox. 
== ig 
For the Companion. 
“PROFESSOR JAKE” AND THE MU- 
SIC-LESSON. 

I will confess that the ‘‘Professor’’ was neither 
remarkable for talent nor good looks. His voice 
lacked sweetness, and his figure was not such as 
to inspire one with very much respect. 

But after all he was a good-natured fellow, in 
spite of the ferocious expression of his eyes, which 
were deeply set beneath heavy, bushy eyebrows. 

In the first place, Professor Jake was only a 
monkey,—a little dried-up, wiry monkey. The 
real professor was Jike's master, a Signor Boug- 
liney, who was so very clever and famous that 
the title fairly belonged to him. 

Jake was a great pet of his, and had been pur- 
chased of an organ-man two years before. 

I think the Professor had first been attracted by 
the monkey's endeavor to beat time with his long 
arm tothe wretched old tune the organ was grind- 
ing out, just as Signor Bongliney happened to 
pass by. 

Tt was such a funny sight to gee the little dried- 
up fellow, with his scarlet cap on, perched up on 
the organ-man’s shoulder, beating time in the 
most awkward way, that the Signor couldn’t re- 
sist wishing to own the monkey. 

So he bought him with a liberal price, and 
Mr, Jake had shared the music-room, and been 
an interested witness to many and many a 
music-lesson ever since. 

After a time, he learned why the pupils came 
regularly at certain hours to the music-room in 
Professor Bougliney’s house, and also became ac- 
quainted with his master’s habits and manner of 
conducting the exercises. 

He behaved very nicely always during the les- 
son hours, sitting quietly in his corner of the so- 
fa, and looking as wise as possible until lessons 
were finished, and he was allowed a game of 
romps. 

And now I must tell you how he earned his ti- 
tle of ‘‘Professor.”” 

It happened that one day Signor Bongtiney had 
been detained down street a few moments beyond 
the time when he should have been in his music- 
room to receive the pupils. 

Little Paul and Mamie Rivers, two of the pu- 
pils, reached the, house before his return, and 
went up stairs to wait for their teacher. 

Jake occupied his usual seat ou the sofa, and 
was eating an apple. He gravely nodded his 
head by’ way of salutation, when the little boy 
and his sister entered, and then paid no more 
attention to them. 

But presently, as the Signor still delayed com- 
ing, I presume Mr. Jake thought it a pity the 
children should lose their lesson, and with the 
best intentions in the world, did what he could to 
supply his master's place. 

He Iaid his apple down, wiped his mouth with 
the back of his paw, coughed a little very affect- 
edly, and then weut over to the piauo-stool, where 
he perched himself steadily, although the hair- 









































For the Companion. 


HOW JOE DREW CUSTOM. 


In a queer little shanty beyond the town 

Lives a jolly black boy whose name is Joe Brown. 
“Banjo Joe,” so the children say, 

As they gather about him every day. 

Now a very cute fellow is this same Joe, 

And he thought he would set up a store, you know, 
Sell candies, and pop-corn balls, and gin, 

And of lemon-drops a goodly sum. 

And after his store was all complete, 

And everything orderly, clean and neat, 

“Now what shall I do,” said “Banjo Joe,” 

“To gather my customers in, you know? 

“Pi play a jig on the banjo here, 

And that'll fetch ’em, it’s very clear. 

For what with the banjo, the candy and me, 

The youngsters will gather like birds, you'll see!” 
Straightway the banjo began to hum, 

And Joe kept time with his foot,—tum, tuw! 

But never a customer came to the door, 

Though he rattled off jigs by the score or more. 
Bat up to the top of a ladder high 

Climbed Mamie and Lou, to peep in on the sly. 
‘Think Joe didn’t know it? Ah, there you’re wrong! 
You couldn’t keep him in the dark very long. 


For the Companion. 
JENNY’S PLUM-CAKE. 


Jenny Tyroll had been with her aunt toa fair 
for the “Children’s Mission,"’ and came home so 
eager to tell mamma about it, and show the pretty 
things auntie had bought for her, that she could 
hardly wait for Katy to answer the door-bell. 

She practised ‘heel and toe’’ on the door-step, 
after her own fashion, and the moment Katy 
came she rushed up stairs to find mamma, and 
pouring her treasures into her lap, chattered like 
& magpie. 

And you might about as easily understand a 
magpie’s chatter, too, for she was in such a 
hurry! 

Fortunately, however, mamma had seen fairs 
in her life; so she could guess scmethiug of the 
story about flowers and pictures, cakes and 
aprons, candies and slippers, dolls aud silver 
pitchers, oranges and pincushions, which Jenny 
jumbled together in picturesque confusion. 

And she could look over and adinire the riches 
poured into her lap. With some little anxiety 
for the silk dress she happened to be wearing, 
she first took from the pile a round, frosted plum- 
cake, with a china doll in the centre. The tiny 
lady was standing with dignity; her head and 
arms outside the cake. 

This Jenny considered a marvellous work of 
art; and her little brain was much puzzled to 
know “how she could get in there.” 

Then came a toilet-cushion, in scarlet and 
white, ‘‘n present for mamma;’’ two golden-bright 
outnges, a pink box filled with sugar almonds, a 
| blue and white scarf, a pen-wiper ‘for papaya 
woolly dog, and an old woman in a shoe 
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So he rolled hia eyes, and he played away, 

And he sang, “Oh, wy candies are good to-day! 

If little folks want to taste of my store, 

They’d better be coming right in at the door!” 

But what a commotion! and what a fall! 

For down tumbled children, and ladder, and all 

Outside of the shanty. O Mamie and Lou, 

What a regular “come-down” for spies like you! 

But out rushes Joe at his customers’ cry, 

Wiping the tenrs from each sorrowful eye; 

And better than all, for the children at least, 

Of candy and pop-corn Joe gave them a feast. 

But when they departed, ull dimples and smiles, 

And Joe went back to his banjo’s wiles, 

He looked at his stock,—there was hardly any; 

He looked in his pockets; found never a penny. 

“«’Tisn’t prof’table bizness, I fear," thinks Joe, 

“When customers fall from o ladder so. 

I think I should wake just a cent or two more 

If customers only came in at the door!” 

Bat his banjo kept ringing its hum, hum, hum! 

And his foot on the floor beat time,—tum, tum! 
M.D. B. 


When all had been exhibited and admired 
mamma explained the mystery of ‘‘dolly’s get 
ting into the cake,’ and told Jenny a little story 
after this fashion: 

“Long ago, in a country far away called Bohe 
mia, the poor people were forbidden to read o 
own a Bible; and soldiers were sent to the vil 
lages to search their houses.”” 

Jenny's eyes opened wide. 
that was wicked, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear; it was a very wicked law. Prob 
ably in that dreadful persecution very many 0 
the poor people were afraid to read or keep God’ 
Word in their houses; but some were brave an 
trusting and true. 

“Mrs. Schubald, a peasant woman, was oue 0 
these. She was kneading bread; you have see 
Katy do that?” 5 

“Yes, mamma; she does so and so with he 
hands,” said Jenny, imitating the motion wit! 
her plump little fists. 

“Well, then, you understand about the dough 
She was kneading bread, when alarm was give! 
that the soldiers were coming. 

“She grasped the Bible and plunged it into th 
soft sponge. She covered it carefully and put th 
pan in the oven. 

“The house was searched, but no one thought o 
the plain loaf browning there so quietly. If i 
had been baked even a little earlier, the soldier 
might have taken it, for they helped themselve 
to whatever food they wanted, But noone cares 
to take half-baked, hot dough. 

“After they left the village, the book was draw1 
out cf its hiding-place unharmed. It is now ; 


“But, mamma 








hundred sand fifty years old, and is owned b: 
some of the-Schubald family.”’ 
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SCARLATINA. 

Of course, a physician must direct the treatment of 
this dangerous disease. Our hints are meant to put 
the friends of the patient into more intelligent co-op- 
eration with him. 

Separate the patient from the rest. of the family. 
Remove from the room all unnecessary furniture, 
clothing, books, ete. Let the room,as far as possible, 
he kept well-ventilated and disinfected, 

Change the bed linen frequently, but always disin- 
fect them in connection with the washing. Instead 
of landkerchiefs, ete., use pieces of cotton cloth 
about tho patient, and burn them ns fast as used. 
‘Thoroughly disinfect everything that comes from the 
patient. 

Keep the temperature of the room low—not above 
59° Fahr.—until the patient begins to complain of 
feeling chilly, which he will do as soon as the fever 
subsides, or if the case is a mild one. 

Sponge the hody two or three times a day with 
tepid water; or with cold, if the fever is high. 

While the inflummation of the mouth continues, 
a slightly astringent gargle may be need, and the 
inonth rinsed with some cleansing fluid. 

The patient aay have frech water or lemonade 
for drink; and wilh and thin soups for a diet, until 
the fever is over, when he should have good, nonrish- 
ing food, care being taken not to let the stomach be 
overloaded. 

The bowels throughout should be kept regniar. 
either by frniti or medicine. 

For the inflammation of the throat, apply fre- 
quently cold dressings to the neck, or let the patient 
tnke into his mouth pieces of ice. 

Let the patient remain in bed until the removal 
of the searf-skin 1s complete. Otherwise inflamnia- 
tion of the kidneys may set in. 
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WATER IN INDIAN CARs. 

When railroads were begun in India it was thought 
that special cars would have to be provided for mem- 
bers of different castes. Kut the officialx wise 
eluded that high-easte nen and low-caste men night 
be allowed to look ont for themselves, and so they 
refused to make auch special provisions. So all 
classes travel in the curs, the only distinetion being 
that of first class, second elass, and third class, which 
ie purely a peenniary one. But the water question 
did wake tronble, and this is the way the officials an- 
awered it: 











At the principal stations (he native passengers are 
served with water by a Brahmin, from whom, being 
of the highest caste, i] persona may withont de- 
filement. He goes along the train with his brass ves- 
sels; asidra, or low-caste man. stoops, and in his 
open hands placed together and raised to the level of 
his mouth, receives the precious liquid. 

‘The vessel of the Brahmin is not touched. else he 
would be detiled. A Brahmin asks water, and fs 
served with it in the smaller vessels, from which he 
drinks, there being no defilement between Brahmin 
and Brahinin.—The Nineteenth Centurn, 
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THE TWELFTH JURYMAN. 

The following judicial anecdote from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal is good. “In one of the Western 
States a cave wos tried, and at its termination the 
judge charged the jury, and they retired for consul- 
tation. Hour after hour passed, and no verdict was 
brought in. 








“The jndge’s dinner hour arrived, and he beeame 
hungry and impatient. Upon inquiry he learned 
that one obstinate juryman was holding ont against 
eleven. 

“That he could not stand, and he ordered the twelve 
men to be brought before hi} 

“He told them that, in his charge to them, hehad go 
plainly stated the ense and the Inw that the verdict 
ought to be unanimous, and the man who permitted 
his individnal opinion to weigh against the judgment 
of eleven men of wisdom was unlit. and disqualified 
ever again to xct in the enpacity of juryman, 

“At the end of this excited harangne 4 little squeal 
voice came from one of the jurymen. He said, 
“Hulge, will your honor allow nie to say a word?” 

“Permission being given, he added, ‘May it please 
your honor, Tam the only man on your side. 
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A HOMESICK SEAL. 


A homesick sen}. who hnd hecome so domesticated 
ns to profer enptistty te Viherty, ja daserthad by the 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Chronicle 








river bank 
in wh’ 











| how the 


having a short time ago died, he sadly turned the 
other adrift inthe river, parting with itin mnch the | 
same trame of mind as a man parta with a favorite ; 


«dog. 

‘Fie seal, which is as tame aa dog,and much more | 
gentle and affectionate than many dogs, at first made 
use of itx liberty to have a good swim around in the 
river, coming up alongside of every boat it saw, and ‘ 
saluting the surprised occupants with its whistling , 
ery; but tiring uf this it returned to the bridge only 
to tind its summer home gone. 

For about four hours the homeless xeal hunted for 
its tank, evincing distress at not being able to find it 
as plainly a a dog shows trouble when his master fs | 
gone, but at last it saw the tank on the bank, and with 
extravagant demonstrations of jo: Hopped across the 
intervening beach and clambered into ita loved habi- 
tation, now entirely free of water, and there it still ! 
remained the last we heard, 








Sin getter: 


KILLED BY A DEAD SNAKE, 

An English clergyman writes from India: “1 will | 
tell you a very curious and melaueboly incident that 
happened on one oecasion in a church where I was 
condueting the service. The windows and doors 
were, of course, all wide open, and through one of 
those open dvors a cobra glided into the church. 


“I did not notice it myself, but several of the con- 
gregation did, and were not unreasonably much 
alarmed. The beadle, a native, was fortunately on 
the alert; and he managed to procure a tulwar, with 
which he cut off the creature's head before it had 
time to do any mischief. 

“Tranquillity was restored, and the service proceed- 
ed to its close, when many of the congregation wentto | 
look at the dead snake as it lay headless on the | 
ground, 

“Among them wasa man who, in hia curiosity to ex- 
amine the reptile, put his foot on the head and rolled 
it toward hin; when he instantly uttered a loud ex- , 
clamation and drew his foot away. Ry some menns 
or other he had contrived to set in action the muscn- ! 
lar apparatus attached to the poison-fangs, which had 
darted violently forward and struck hint on the foot. | 

“AN remedies were useless; in half an hour the poor | 
fellow was a corpse; proving, with a vengennee, the 
awfal virulence of the poison of the cobra da capello.” 
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VALUE OF STEAM POWER. 

What would modern civilization do withont,steam 
power? An intelligent apprehension of what ia in- | 
cluded in this question inay be gained from the fol- | 
lowing: 


‘The aggregate stenm power in use in the world is at | 
present 3,500,000 horse power employed in stationary 
engines, and 10,000,000 horse power in locomotive en- 

ines. 
. This force ia maintained without the consumption 
of animal food, except by the miners who dig the 
coals, and the force maintained in their muscles is to 
the force generated by the product of their labor, 
about one to 1,080. 

‘This ateam power ia equal to the working force of 
25,000,000 horses, and one horse consumes three times 
fs much food as one man. The steam power, there- 
fore, ix equivalent to the saving of food for 75,000,000 , 
of human beings. 

et rege 


COOL SELF-CONTROL. 

‘A miner, employed in a shaft on Sharp Mountain, 

near Pottaville, Pa., deserves honorable mention for 
his presence of mind and remarkable xelf-control: 


He had lighted a fuse and was climbing to the sar- 
face by means of pegs in the side of the shaft. When 


\ 


| within a few feet of the top, one of the pega gave way 


and the unfortunate man fell to the bottom, thirty 
feet helow. One of his thighs was broken and the 
splintered bones were pushed through two pairs of 
pantaloons. Notwithstanding his terrible injuries, he 
had sufficient presence of mind to crawl to the lighted 
fuse, which had burned within a few inches of the 
charge, and to smother it. If he had not done this, 
he would hnve been blown to pieces when the explo- 
sion took place. He then crawled back to one of the , 
enrth buckets, got into it without nesistance, and was 
heisted to the surface. 


ete ages 
A QUICK-WITTED SOLDIER. 


A Russian journal tells the following anecdote of 
the late Emperor Nicholas: 


One day the Emperor, who was one of the strictest 
and most inflexible of disciplinarians, met, in a street 
in St. Petersburg, a drunken dragoon, who was rid- 
ingin ndroschky. Ina grent rage, the Czar stopped | 
the droschky. atid angrily asked the soldier what he | 
was doing. ‘The imminence of his danger partially , 
sobered the latter. He rose in his carriage, drew his! 
aword, and, saluting the Czar, said,— 

“Tam taking a drunken soldier to the guardroom, ' 
your majesty ! 
The Emperor Nicholas smiled, gave the soldier a 
five-rouble piece, and told his coachman to drive him, + 
not to the guardroom, but home. 
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NEAR TO THE SKIES. 


Several miners prefer to perch “nearer to the skies, 
than less aspiring mortals choose to rise,” and their 
residence is the subject of a brief paragraph: 


The highest mine in the United States, and proba- 
bly in the world, is the Present Help, situated on 
Mount Lincoln, in the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, Park County, Colorado. According to 
Prof. Hayden's Government sur the mountain 
is 14,297 feet high,and the mine's honrding-house, 
Unilt alongside the main shaft, is only 140 feet below 
the extreme eummit — This leaves it 14,157 feet above | 
the sea level, and makes it undoubtedly the highest | 
inhabited house in the world. 
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“Has the cooking-book any. pictures?” asked a 
young lady of 2 bookseller, “*Not one,” replied the 
dealer in hooks. “Why,’ exclaimed the witty miss, 
“what 4 the use of telling us how to make a dinner 
if you give us no plates?” 


MAxy people still believe in omens. When Mra. 
K—, who resides a little distance out in the coun- 
try, overturned the salt-cellar a few mornings since, 
with blanched face she exclaimed, “Something drend- 
ful is going to happen afore night! } know there is!” 
And sure enongh something dreadful did happen. 
A city friend with three children and three trunks 
arrived in the afternoon to spend the summer with 
her. 


“THAT'S the medicine that would have vaved me a 
week ago,” anid Elizabeth Gibson, aged forty-eight, 
an occupant of a tenement honse in St. Louls, when 
they gave her some fn She died of starvation in 
fn room where her husband Iny paralyzed, and her 
son, a boy of five, was reduced by hunger to a akele- 
ton. Then the neighbors hustled about and gave her 
remains a $30 funeral. 


ONE: of thore excreavences on life. a female slan- 
derer, went into a neighbor's house the other morn- 
ing with her tongue loaded with new venom. There 
were aevern} women preeent, and the alanderer's eyes 
glistened in anticipation. "Throwing herself in a 
Rialp shige nad? the world don't know 
half lives.” “That aint your fault,” 
Jone of thecompany. The slanderer | 
ated 
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PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHLNES, 


Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
is a yeneral favorite. Medical men recommend it as pref- 
erable to tea or coffee for nervous or delicate constitutions. ; 
Sold by leading grocers everywhere. (Communicated. 








eg 
For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Catarrhal | 
Complaints, and Coughs and Colds, “Br ocen's Bronchial 
Troches” janitest remarkable curative properties, Lmi- 
tations are offered for sale, many of which ire injurions, 
The genuine “Brown's Bronchial Proches™ are wld uuty ta | 
bores. Communicated, 





we 
The Specimens of Slate, with Flewer, Fern, Leaf or | 
Bark Jmpresstons, advertised last week. are ¢ruly wonder- 
ful, and shontd be seen by all, CCommunicuted. 
~ > 
Ague, Biliousness, Drowsiness. 
tinm, Hop Bitters remove easily. 


TRY HOOD'S FRENCH COLOGNE. 


100, White and Black. 
E ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
muvreve the looks of the work 
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This ix 2 specimen, of the 25 good things 
our list, called 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse 
ride jt more miles ina day than a) 
can go, and it eats nothing, Send 3 
stainp for price-list and 2 
trated eatalogne with full 

THE POPE M 


8) Sunnner Street, 1 


“A CHRISTMAS CIFT! | 


62 PIECES MUSIC 


‘The latest vol. of Musical Hours « 
tif] songs and 27 choice mstramental pieces 
and by the best composers. The pieve 
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Goop Pexmansntr is very desirable in whatever station in lif you are placed, and wo are pleased to note 
that the system of American penmanship introduced by Prof. G. A. Gaskell, of Manchester, New Hampsl ; 












Btates, Is very popular in London, and fs used in many of the leading commercial houses. It is called 
Compendium,’ and fs simpler and more easily learned, and may be written with greater ease und rapidity, than auy 
0 it for ale." — elle, London, 





of the old styles. Trubner & Co., Booksellers, 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, 
England. 


“The salient advantages of Gaskell’s system sre its levibility, rapidity and beauty. There is no style of writing, 
plain or omamental, business or epistol y tor lady or gentleman, which Js not included in this admirable system. 
‘And we think that if anything at all could fire an indiferent writer with a desire to become an expert and elegant 
penman, an inspection of Mr. Guskell's system would do s0."—New York Daily Witness. 
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desiri r ir present handwriting to a me AsY and 
BrEAvTirer style, by home or oftice practice, without a teacher, 
It is the only Americ stem used in the commercial offices of Lon~ 
ny , and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of 
United States 
GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
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nd Ornamental Penmanship, 
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sponding Styles. Album Work, Card-Writing, Pen~ 

Drawing and Shading, German Text, Old English, 

Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., &c, 

All the are n and other pen-exercises. and 
accompanied with a sn oF INSTRUCTIONS, giving a complete 
analysis of every capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, 
Pen-holding and Movement 

IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 

Having had a sale of over 75,000, ample opportunity is afforded for 
testing its valu For the past year we have ven each r 
of Sc 3 MoxtHiy and St. NicHotas a full page, showing the it~ 
provem sing it, as received from month to month. ne fol= 
lowing have never becn equatled by any other system, school or teacher. 
They are perfect repr tions of the original writing 
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Mr, Cronse’s post-office address is Memphis, N.Y. 
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Mr. Reeves’ beautiful handwriting has been the means 
of advancing him te good business positions. He Is at 

resent emploved in the General Passenger and Ticket 
Bhtice of the Canada Southern Railway Lines, at Detrolt, 
Mich. He fs one of the most expert writers In the United 
States. 





P. B. Hardin is at present teaching penmanship in 
Kentucky, and fs highly commended by leading journals, 
both as a’ finished writer and a successful instructor, 
His post-office address is Union Star, K) 








COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address, fully prepaid. for 
Please address usin your own handwriting, so that, if necessary, we may give special 
Registered Letters and Money Orders at our risk. Address 


A. GASKELL, Principat Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. Wi. 
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Recess was nearly over. The boys and girls 
were gathered in the play-ground outside of the 
log achoolhouse, but no play was going on. Most 
of the boys had their books in their hands, and 


But there’s a difference in boys. Now Bob Sevier 
don’t work half as hard over his books as I do; 
but just look at him! I reckon he could go over 
the Carlovingians or any other Vingians like a 


were poring over them as if to make up for all | trottin’ horse.” 


the idle time of their lives; while the girls sat on 


“Oh yes, I reckon he could,’ groaned Lou. 


the wood-pile whispering, and looking at the boys | “But only think of West Point, Jack! You'd be 


with a kind of awe. 
The schoolhouse was built just outside of a 
mountain village in North Carolina. The bo) 





were dressed in butternut or blue eloth, the girls! 


in a kind of linsey, 
all of which their 
mothers had spun and 
woven. 

Outside of the fence 
was a gang of little 
negroes, whom the 
white children or- 
dered about with an 
air of authority; for, 
poor as they were, 
their fathers all were 
slave-owners. ‘There 
was a row of shiny 
black faces at the top 
of the fence. 


aa 


“Gorry! look at 
Mas’ Will! I tink he 
get it!” 

“Pshaw! — g’long, 


you Victory! our Mas’ Bob’s twic’t as good a 
scholar. See how he pokin’ into dat book!’ 

The others volunteered no opinion, but shouted,— 
“Hooray! which ob you a-gwine to be de 
Mas’ Bob Sevier he gwine! Cunnel Bol S 
Hooray!” 








Never had there been such a day known in| 


Uncle Job’s school. Bob Sevier, 9 fair thin boy 
with round blue eyes, sat on the steps turning 
over the leaves of his Historia Sacre. He knew 





every word and line; but he turned leaf after leaf ' 


with his cold shaking fingers. 

When the little negroes shouted for ‘‘Cunnel 
Bob,’’ he felt a lump iu his throat, choking him. 
If he should not win! Bob had always been head 
boy in the school, but during the last month he 
had worked harder than ever. The cause was this: 


Judge Peters, who was now Congressman from | 


this district, had paid a visit to the village a few 


weeks before, and had dropped into the school | 


one morning and made the boys a little speech. 
“I was a pupil here,’’ he said. ‘‘There is the 
very desk at which I sat. Uncle Job taught me 


pretty much all I know. My father could not | 
afford to send me to college, and I am sure’ 
neither can your fathers afford to send you there. | 


But I want to give some boy here a chance such as 
Idid not have. I have the appointment of a cadet 
to West Point, and I propose, instead of giving it 
to some rich man’s gon, that the boy in this school 
who passes the best examination a month from 
now shall have it.’’ 

This was the speech. It had made the boys as 
wild as if he had put fire into their brains. Not 


a boy there who did not see himself a colonel in, 


full regimentals, preceded by a brass band, rid- 
ing up the streets of the village in triumph. 
They fell to studying, most of them for the 


first time in their lives, for they were born in the | 


idlest, laziest quarter of the United States. They 
never had done anything but lounge about the 
grassy street of the snnny, chilly highland ham- 
let, listening to the interminable stories of the | 
hunters who came in with peltry, or playing 
“Sixty out,’’ with the little negroes. 

John Fremoy, the shabbiest of them all, sat 
Apart from the other boys, with his sister Louisa. 

“Now, Lou, just hear me this page;’’ and he 
began,— 

“‘Charlemagne, otherwise Charles the Great, 
was the son of Pepin the Short, the first of the 
Carlovingian—Carlovingian’ —oh, what comes 
next?” 

“ Dynasty,’ ’’ prompted Lou. 

“And what's the meaning of ‘dynasty,’ I'd like 
to know? Such rubbish! I don’t understand a 
word of it! There’s no nse to try, Lou!”’ 

Lou's eyes filied, and the tears rolled down 
her flushed cheeks; but John’ only shut his jaws 
f little firmer, and fixed his dark eyes on the 
gronnd. They were honest, kind eyes. but dull; 
very different from Boh Sevier’s, which glowed 
like lamps. 


e the world. An’ 





a gentleman and a soldier and s 
ef yon don’t get it—why, then,’’- 
“Then Uncle Bill "ll set me to 


plonghin’ with the 
ers in the fall. 
He said only 
this mornin’ he'd 
ated 








enough 
on 


money 
schoolin ” you and T be 
work to earn onr salt.’” 

John took up the book and went at 
|the lesson with a desperate energy, while Lou 
sat crying silently. 

The children were orphans, and lived with their 
uncle, a farmer, on Mt. Craggy. He was wretch- 
edly poor, like the other mountaineers, and was, 
besides, a coarse, hard-natured man. The school- 
bell rang. 

“It's comin’ now,”” 
\ shut his book. 

“You're powerful on 'rithmetic, Johnny; mind 

ithat! Jest you keey up!” eagerly whispered 
| Lon, running along beside him. 
The boys crowded into the hot little school- 
| honge, and the girls followed,—excepting Lou, 
who hung back, and finally went to the wood- 
pile again. She knew she should not be missed, 
and she could not bear to hear Jolin’s examina- 
| tion. 

The poor little girl ad but one friend in the 
world—her brother. She sat down, her hands 
shaking as if she had a chill. 

“He'll fail! I know he'll fail!’ she said, look- 
ing up to the sky and talking aloud. “I can’t 
stand it, Heavenly Father! I can't!” 

As with most Southern children, ‘Heavenly 
Father" was very real to Lou. Then she began 
to pray, fast and hard, to this far-away friend in 
the sky, to help John. 

“Oh dear! Only get him over the Latin and 
them Vingians! He'll manage the ’rithmetic 
himeelf.”” 

She sat there an honr or more, hearing only a 
droning voice now and then from the open win- 
| dows. At last there was a hush. Uncle Job was 
going to give his decision. 


our 
to go to 








said John, as he got ap and 


steps. Lou stood up and threw her calico sun- 
bonnet off her head. She did not know what she 
did. She was stifling with sudden, terrible heat. 

Her strained eyes were on the door. Presently 
she heard Uncle Joh’s voice, in a few brief words. 
But she could not catch them. They sounded to 
her like ‘John has won, Jolin Fremoy.”” 

Suddenly there was a cheer inside. Then the 
negroes took it up. ‘Bob Sevier! Cunnel Bob! 
Hooray for Bob!” 

Lon sat down and covered her face with her 
hands. Her brother came to her in a moment. 

“Get up and come along home!"’ he said, 
| ronghly. 

She caught his arm and patted ft. ‘Don’t yon 
mind it. Johnny,” she said. ‘You kin do lots of 
things Bob Sevier knows nothin’ about!” she 
cried fiercely. 








‘The little negroes crowded up the school-house ! 





of itt! 
His face was colorless, even to the lips, but he 
showed his disappointment in no other way. 
Judge Peters came to the village the next day, 
heard the report of the examination, sent for 
He 


Sevier, and promised him the appointment. 








WHAT JOMN FOUND. 


then went out toa farm which he owned near to | 


Caleb Fremoy’s, John’s uncle. 

The boy crept over, towards night, to catch a 
glimpse of the great man who might have made 
him happy for life, but had not done it. He 
hung miserably about the place until evening, 
and then set out homeward. 

Coming to the edge of Craggy Creek, jnst where 
it turns from the mountain, he sat down on the 
bank, and put his hot feet into the water. To- 
morrow he wax to be set to ploughing with the 
negroes. 

“It’s all yer fit for," his uncle raid. “Ye'da 
chance for West Point, an’ ye didn’t take it. So 
you kin kennel with the darkeys forthe rest of 
yer life. I'll feed you no more.”” 

John sat moodily flinging pebbles into the water 
until the dusk came on, and an ow! began to hoot, 

Snddenly the boy stood up, trembling with ex- 
citement, holding a stone in his hand up to the 
fast-fading light. It shone with a brilliant lustre, 
like a great drop of dew in the morning sun. As 
he moved it, it flashed, a blood-red star, in his 
dirty palm. John had heard of the ruby which 
had once been found in the next gorge. 

“It was worth thonsands of dollars!’ he sobbed 
rather than spoke. ‘I heard Judge Peters tell 
my uncle there was corundum on his farm, and a 
ruby is a kind of corundum. Tam rich for lif 

He ent down, breathless, carefully rubbing the 
brilliant lump in his hand, as Aladdin might have 
done his lamp. What was West Point to this? 
Money, beantiful houses, a glimpse of the world, 
an eary, happy life for himself and Lou! 

“Poor Lou! I was xo cross to her to-day! 
go and tell her.”" 

Then he stopped as if somebody had struck 
him, The ruby was not his. He was on Judge 
Peters’s land. 

The boy sat down again, and for one whole hour 
the tempter strove with him. If there was one 
quality strong and dominant in John Fremoy, it 
was his honesty. But this was a temptation 
such as seldom comes in the way of any man. 

The next morning, Judge Peters was mounting 
his horse to go into the village, when a boy came 
across the yard. He walked quickly, as if driven 
by some force from behind. The judge waited, 
one foot in the stirrup. 

As long as John Fremoy lived, he remembered, 
like a sudden, terrible picture, the glaring light 
on the little muddy yard, the staring negro boy 
holding the horse, the portly, kind-looking man 
waiting his approrch. 
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tid by those in pusition to know, that not 
one man in fifty who has dug for gold on the 
Pacitic slope bas procured any considerable 
amount. The fortune-makers, for the most part, 
have been and are still the speculators in San 
Francisco and Sacramento. 

The great majority of men who have gone to 
California to get gold, from 1849 to the present 
time, have not, it is declared, secured as much as 
it cost them to Teach there and return, 

‘The hardest possible way to get gold is to look 
for it in the ground. It is much easier to get it, 
generally, by staying away from the imines, 
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PROGRESS. 


"Tia weary watehing wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward; 
We ellind like vorals, grave by grave, 





y a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow, 
And where the vanguard eaimps to-day, 
‘The rear shall rest to-morrow. 
GERALD Maxey. 


For the Companion. 
“OUR BABY.” 


‘The Belmont school was over, Blanche Allen, 
Mary Dennison and Crystal Lyons, who lived a 
little out of town, and whose homeward road lay 
in the same direction, set off together. 

These three girls were about the same age, be- 
tween twelve and thirteen. From their earliest 
childhood they had been inseparable. They could 
hardly have been more attached to each other 
had they been sisters. 

Their road lay for some distance along a rail- 
road track, and they ran on merrily, regretting 
that they were too late to see the afternoon train, 
which had passed an hour before. It was Sat- 
urday evening. Each had in her pocket an ex- 
cellent report of the week’s studies and conduct, 
and they had in perspective a nutting-party, for 
which they were to be given a half-holiday the 
following week. 

Could there possibly be a combination of three 
things more delightful to the school-girl mind? 
They laughed and chatted and danced along the 
road, which was now passing through a belt of 
woodland, when Crystal Lyons stopped suddenly, 
and held up her finger. 

“Listen!” she said. ‘What is that?’ 

It was a strange sonnd, something between a 
crow and acry. The girls looked at each other, 
turning rather pale. 

“Can it be a panther?” whispered Crys. 

“Maybe it’s a tramp,” said Mary. ‘Let's run.” 

‘‘Nonaenge, girls!’ and braver Blanche peered 
through the bushes. ‘It sounds like a bird a 
snake is choking,’’ she said. ‘‘Let’s see what it 
is at any rate.”” 

The others followed her cautiously through the 
bushes, and then they all found themselves in an 
open space covered with green velvety sward. 
Right in the midst of it, wrapped up in a red 
shawl, lay a beautiful baby, kicking and crow- 
ing, and laughing at the sunbeams dancing in the 
leaves of the trees overhead. 

“Did you ever!’’ cried Blanche, almost losing 
the power of speech in the extremity of her as- 
tonishment. 

“I declare if it isn’t a real baby! How did it 
get here? Who bronght it? Where’s its nurse? 
Where's its mother?’ the three cried out together, 
crowding around the child, asking questions to 
which there was no answer. 

“It’s nobody's baby around here,” Blanche 
said, after a close examination. ‘‘It must belong 
to some one who came on the cars to-day. I 
wonder who left it, and where the mother is.”’ 

“Jan’t it a love?’ cried Mary, rapturously. 
“'t. che prettiest baby I ever saw. Look at its 
rosy cheeks and the brown rings of hair! O 
you darling!’ and she kissed it over and over. 

The baby was passed from one girl to another, 
and almost smothered with caresses. It was a 
little girl about six months old, and had evidently 
been accustomed to be kissed and caressed, for 
she only crowed and laughed the more under the 
violent treatment to which she was subjected. 

“What a darling, good-natured thing it is!” 
Blanche said. “I wish it belonged to ns.” 

“What shall we do with it?” the others ex- 
claimed. ‘We must not leave it here, for it is 
almost night now.” 

No, that was not to be thought of, nor could 
they remain longer. They shouted as loud as 
they could, hoping the sound might bring baby’s 
careless guardians to the spot; but only the 
echoes answered them. ‘They looked at Blanche, 
who, with her decided character, generally took 
the lead, and she was quite equal to the emer- 
gency. 

“There’s but one thing we can do,” she said, 
“for it would be cruel to leave the child here, for 
the cattle to trample over. Whoever left the 
baby is either lost or has met with an accident. 
We'll take her to Aunt Rachel's. She lives so 
near the station that if anybody comes for the 
baby, that will be the first honse at which they'll 
inquire. Besides, she’s just the kindest and best 
old creature in the world.” 

So, each carrying the baby by turns, they 
rushed into the old colored woman’s cottage, all 
talking together in such an excited manner that, 
ax Aunt Rachel said afterwards, “It gin me sich a 
turn T conldn’t hear a single word dey said. 1 
tought de cars had runned ober ’em, or some wild 

uz had grabbed ’em.” 


THE YOUTH'S COMP 


“So you see, Aunt Rachel, we've brought it 
tight to you,”’ laying the baby on her lap. 

“My blessed Marster, ef it aint a baby!’ 
screamed the old woman, tumbling off her chair, 
child and all, in her extreme astonishment and 
terror. ‘“‘Wot you mean by dis? ‘Talk straight, 
and don’t all holler at once. 

“Picked it up in de woods, eh? Oh, de sinful- 
ness ob dis wicked worl’! Lef’ un like de babes 
in de woods, pore little innercent!”’ and she re- 
seated herself, and examined the child atten- 
tively. 

“Maybe it isn’¢ deserted, Aunt Rachel.” 
Blanche was getting impatient. ‘I've been try- 
ing to make you understand that we want you to 
keep it to-night, for we're sure it was left by ac- 
cident, Somebody will certainly come for it be- 
fore to-morrow.”" 

“Folks don’t drap babies by axidence,” the old 
woman answered, with a solemn shake of the 
head. ‘Yes, honeys, I'll keep it to-night to "blige 
yon, but nobody aint ever comin’ back fur it. 
Dem wot left it dar did it a-purpose. I reckon 
dey went right on in de cars.” 

The girls left old Rachel’s cottage in a state of 
excitement. They had read a few romances, and 
perhaps the baby was the heiress of untold wealth, 
and some cruel uncle, some unnatural father, had 
left it out there to die. One suggested its clothes, 
though clean, were very coarse for a wealthy 
child; but the speaker—it was Mary—was hooted 
down by her companions. 

“Of course, the wretch who left it would have 
put on common clothes to avert suspicion.” 

Alas for the poor unfortunate mother who had 
left the infant on the grass! Had the girls gone 
one hundred yards farther into the woods, and 
down a bank at the bottom of which flowed 2 
shallow creek, they would have come upon a 
sight that would have almost frozen the blood in 
their young veins. 

It was the dead body of a slight, fair young 
woman, dressed in deep mourning. She was ly- 
ing at the edge of the stream,’and one hand, in 
which she held a cup, had fallen into the water. 

She had evidently left her baby to get it some 
water, and there sudden death had surprised her. 
She was discovered not long after the girls had 
left the place. 

“Poor creature!’’ said Judge Allen, as he told 
the story to his family late that night, “I was at 
the inquest, and there was nothing found about 
her to establish her identity but a gold thimble 
in her pocket, with ‘Cora’ engraved on it. She 
had several banknotes, too, so she was evidently 
not in extreme poverty. 

“She doubtless got off the cars to take the 
Southern train at nine o’clock to-night; but then, 
where's her luggage? It’s alla mystery; and the 
baby you picked up, Blanche, complicates it. 
It’s her child beyond « doubt, but who was she, 
and where was she going?” 

“What was the cause of her death?” Mrs. Allen 
asked. 

“Heart-disease, the doctors say; but then, 
whenever they’re at a loss for the cause of sud- 
den death, they attribute it to heart-disease. But 
I'm troubled most abont the poor little found- 
ling.”’ 

“Papa,’’ began Blanche, and then came to a 
full stop. 

“Well, what wonld my little girl say?” 

“Why, you see, Mary, Crys and I found the 
baby, and we'd like to keep it. Why shouldn’t 
we adopt i 

“Adopt it!’ Mrs. Allen almost shrieked in dis- 
may. “I'm not going to let any baby belonging 
to goodness knows who, be brought up in my 
family! A pretty idea for a child of your age, 
Blanciie, to adopt a baby!” 

“Y'm afraid your’ mother is right, Blanche;” 
but Judge Allen’s kind heart was sorely troubled 
for the poor little waif. ‘Old Mrs. Nugent,’ he 
said, “is paid by the parish for taking care of 
paaper orphans. The baby mnst be sent to her.” 

“She’s a horrid old woman!"’ Blanche cried, 
half in tears. “They say she nearly starves the 
poor orphans, and sometimes beats them unmer- 
cifully. Please, papa, don’t decide against me 
until 've seen Mary and Crys. I never thought 
of bringing the baby here, mamma. Oh, if you 
only could see the lovely little thing! Her par- 
ents could never have been bad or vulgar peo- 
ple.’” 

“Her mother certainly was not,” Judge Allen 
answered. ‘‘I have never scen a sweeter or more 
refined face. She might have been in poverty, 
but she was evidently a lady.” 

“Just wait till to-morrow,” Blanche pleaded, 
looking at her parents. But her mother imme- 
diately left the room. She was a good woman in 
her way, but bitterly opposed to having any new 
element introduced into her household. 

Early the next morning the young friends met 
in council, The result was made known by 
Blanche at the break fast-table. 


















“We would like to keep the baby at Aunt Ra- | 


chel’s for a while; won’t cost much, and I'm 
sure we can easily pay the expense,” she said to 
her parents, ‘‘Mr. Dennison and Mr. Lyons have 
both consented, so it only remains for you, papa, 
and you, mamma, to say yes.” 

“You are taking upon yourself too great a 
charge, Blanche,”’ said her mother: ‘and I'm 
almost astonished at your father’s listening to 





you. Goodness knows that with all my pinching 
and saving. I can barely make both ends meet. 


x 

NION. 
and where the money is to come from to provide 
for a stranger, I'm sure I can’t see.” 

Blanche had been familiar with this line of ar- 
gument ever since she could remember, so she 
said playfully,— 

“Now, don’t look at it that way, mammy; 
there will be three of us to bear the burden, and 
Aunt Rachel will charge next to nothing to take 
care of the child. Besides, you wouldn’t like to 
have it said that you shrunk from a charity that 
Mrs. Dennison and Mrs, Lyous were willing to 
ist. Papa isn’t so much poorer than they are, 
ix heo” 

Her mother said, with a smile, something about 
“obstinate simpletons,” and Blanche knew that 
the battle was won. 

“Papa,” she continued, gravely, “I will prom- 
ise you that not a cent shall be spent more than 
tk because of the baby. We have all agreed 
that we will do without a new hat or ribbon, or 
even a dress, if necessary. Besides, we can earn 
a little money iti various ways. You shall not 
find your yearly expenses increased a dollar.” 

“So be it, daughter,” said her father, with his 
loving smile. ‘‘It's a test case, my dear,”’ to his 
wife. “If onr extravagant Blanche is willing to 
learn a lesson of self-denial and care for others, 
it is not for us to say her nay. But I must warn 
you, Blanche, that we’ve sent advertisements all 
over the country, and if this poor woman has rel- 
atives, your foundling will be claimed some day 
when you least expect it.” 

How the three girls scouted at that idea that 
evening when they assembled at Aunt Rachel's 
to claim their property! The baby was really 
and truly their own, and such an angel as they 
were going to make of it! It should call each of 
them mamma, of course adding their names, as 
otherwise baby would be apt to get sadly con- 
fused and mixed np among them. 

All their spare time was spent at old Rachel's 
cottage, fashioning wonderful garments out of 
every shred of cloth they could obtain from their 
parents and friends. ‘There was no more wast- 
ing or throwing away scraps with them. Their 
dolls were ignominiously dismissed into dark 
closets, or given into baby’s destructive hands to 
amuse her. Bat it was time to choose a name 
for her. 

Crystal voted for ‘‘Isabella;" Mary thought 
“Amenaide”’ lovely; and Blanche contended that 
“Esmeralda” was the very thing. So they ar- 
gued and disputed, until Mary suddenly s: 

“Girls, there's no doubt baby’s mother was 
named Cora. Perhaps you may not think it a 
very pretty name, but don’t you think “baby 
onght to bear it?” 

That settled the qnestion. The tender pity of 
the girls for the poor dead young mother made 
them feel that no other name should be borne by 
her infant. 

There is nothing likea weighty sense of respon- 
sibility to mature and worthily develop a charac- 
ter. These three girls, when we first saw them 
bending over the foundling, were like others of 
their age, thoughtless, careless young creatures, 
who never needed to think for themselves, and 
had never been taught to think for others. 

During the year, great capacities for industry 
and self-denial were developed, and there was so 
much thoughtful planning for baby’s comfort and 
health, that the girls actually forgot to think of 
themselves where she was concerned. 

To be sure, the three little mammas sometimes 
blundered most egregiously. They nearly killed 
baby with the nostrums recommended for tecth- 
ing; but under old Rachel’s care, she recovered 
and throve. 

Two years rolled by. Aunt Rachel was going 
to move South, and the trio were seriously dis- 
cussing a change of residence for their protege. 

“I would like to take her home,” anid Blanche. 

“That's impossible!”’ cried the others, jealously. 
“We all agreed that no one of us should see 
more of baby than the others.” 

“Wait and let me finish what I was going to 
say,”’ Blanche interrupted. ‘I only said I would 
like to do it; but mamma is as much opposed to 
my having her ag she ever was. She says that 
perhaps our baby belonged to low, vicious peo- 
ple, and that she may have inherited some dread- 
ful qualities that will come out yet.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” the others cried, indig- 
nantly. “Our baby ever low and vicious! Our 
sweet, lovely, precious darling! How cruel to 
say such a thing!’’ and then they almost smoth- 
ered the pretty little creatnre with caresses. 

‘Widow Nugent has agreed to take her for 
what we give Rachel,’ Blanche said. “She’sa 
nice old Jady, and then she lives almost next the 
school-house. You know baby must go to school 
next year,”” 

“We'll dress her in a little red hood and cloak,”’ 
suggested C: “D’ve got a good red skirt forit, 
and she’ll be a regular Red Riding-Hood.” 

“Oh, I hope there'll be no wolf in the way,’ 
said Mary. ‘Somehow, I don’t want her to be 
Red Riding-Hood. Look, girls, at that old gen- 
tleman getting out of the ears! Is he nota stran- 
ger here?’ 

The three girls had left old Rachel's, and were 
standing near the station when the train came in. 
An old gentleman with very white hair and beard 
was the only passenger who got out. 

He looked aronnd him in a rather bewildered 


manner, and when he saw the three girls, he 
came directly towards them, 
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‘an you direct me to Judge Allen's?” he said, 
courteously, touching his hat. 

“Iam on my way home now,” Blanchesaid. ‘I 
am his daughter, and I shall be happy to guide 
you.”’ 

He walked with the girls, 2 pleasant, genial 
old gentleman with great vivacity of manner, and 
they grew interested in his conversation. He was 
from Alabama, he told them, and had brought 2 
letter to Judge Allen from his friend, Mr. Lock,” 
who lived in the neighboring town of Greenwood. 

When they reached Judge Allen's, Blanche car- 
ried the stranger directly to the study, where her 
father always passed his mornings. She was not 
a girl who was ever guilty of idle curiosity, but 
she suid afterwards a strange, undefinable presen- 
timent made her lingerin the room, arranging 
books on a little table. 

The stranger introduced himself as Mr. Strat- 
ton, and handed a letter to the judge, saying,— 

“Mr. Lock told me he thought you could assist 
me in my search.” 

Judge Allen read the letterattentively. ‘There 
certainly was a young woman who died here sud- 
denly, Mr. Stratton,”’ he said, ‘and I attended 
the inquest.” 

“Describe her to me,” said the gentleman, 
eagerly. 

“Tall, slight, with long brown hair. There 
was one noticeable peculiarity about her; her eye- 
brows were dark, but one had a white spot through 
it, as if it was the scar of some accident. Wait, 
there is something else,—a gold thimble in her 
pocket, which is in my wife’s care, bears the 
name of Cora.”’ 

Mr. Stratton bent his face on his hands, and 
did not speak for many minutes. Blanche stood 
gazing at him, her heart beating like a sledge- 
hammer. 

“It was my daughter, my only child, my poor 
Cora!’ he said, at last. ‘I traced her here, and 
am not unprepared forthis. She married against 
my will, and I discarded her. But her husband 
died, and I, on the eve of sailing for Liverpool, 
where I have been for the lust two years, wrote 
to her to come’back to the old homesiend. 

“My housekeeper wrote to me that she had sig- 
nified her intention of leaving for Alabama ata 
certain time, and in fact, that some luggage 
marked with her name had been received. But 
she nevercame. I have been seeking some news 
of her ever since my return. God forgive me for 
the past!’” 

Blanche burst into tears and sobbed aloud. 

“You can’t take our baby away!” she cried. 
“We have had her so long, and we love her better 
than you ever can!” 

Mr. Stratton turned his bewildered face to 
Judge Allen. 

“Did you not know there was a little girl? 
Well, there is one, and my danghter and two of 
her friends adopted the child. I’m afraid it will 
break their hearts to part with it. You must 
give them a little time to be reasonable.” 

Mr. Stratton did not seem to notice anything 
bot the first part of Judge Allen's speech. He 
was ghastly with emotion. 

“A little girl!’ My poor Cora’s daughter! A 
grandchild, and I thought I was alone in the 
world!’”’ he gasped with difficulty. 

Blanche ran out of the room, and in a few min- 
utes the three little mammas were weeping and 
wailing together. 

It was a funeral procession which emerged a 
short time afterwards from Aunt Rachel’s; only 
the one they mourned, instead of being dead, was 
toddling by their side, in laughing, rosy loveli- 
ness. 

“‘Here’s our baby,’’ said Blanche, entering the 
library with her friends; ‘‘here’s little Cora.” 
And then, the sacrifice being consummated, she 
dropped on the floor, utterly broken down, and 
the three sobbed in concert. 

Perhaps the joy which shone in the eyes of the 
poor desolate old man, as he held his grandchild 
in his trembling arms, made them see that their 
grief was selfish. But it was a hard struggle for 
the young “‘mothers,”” 

Mr. Stratton remained some days at Judge 
Allen’s, and the three girls grew to like him, al- 
though he was, as Mary said, the dreaded wolf 
who had robbed them of their Red Riding-Hood. 
Their grief at parting with Cora was diminished 
by their fathers’ promise to let them spend the 
following winter at “our baby’s Alabama home.” 

Who can estimate the good done to these girls by 
that one act of charity and love? Tenfold shall 
those who give receive, even in this world: and 
the lessons of love, unselfishness, and nsefulness, 
learned by them during those years, have borne 
a blessed harvest. 

+ 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Queen Victoria does not show herself in pub- 
lic as frequently as her loyal subjects desire her 
to. She seems to think that royalty would make 
itself too common if the public often gazed upon 
it. The Queen's occasional appearances in Lon- 
don are said to be confined to a rapid dash throngh 
the streets. (irace Greenwood, writing to the 
New York Times, remarks: 

“When it lenks out that she is to make one of 
her little unsatisfactory royal progresses through 
the West End, the rond all the way from Pad- 
dington Station to Buckingham Palace, or Marl- 
boro’ House, isjined with eager spectators hours 
before the time set for herndyent. 
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“At last there comes, galloping and cling-clang- 
ing, « detachment of the Guards, all .ed and 
white und shining gold above, and fiery black 
below, then a dash of outriders, 2 bobbing up 
and down of postilions, a rush of bay thorough- 
breds, a bright gleam of pretty Princess, a dull 
vision of Guelphic majesty, « flash of John 
Brown, and she is past; # flutter of a veil and the 
ribbons of a Glengary cap; more galloping guards, 
a little cloud of dust, and the whole imperial 
cortege is out of sight. She charges on her lov- 
ing subjects, and scatters them right and left. 

“Not Boadicea in her war-chariot bearing down 
on Ceesar's legions made such time as she in her 
barouche and four, making for Paddington, lordly 
Windsor, and dinner.” 

eS ag Fe 
For the Companion. 


A DROLL ADVENTURE. 


We had started at sunrise one morning, with a pair 
of oxen and a cart, to go to Woodstock to market. 
In the cart were two shotes and twenty-seven turkeys, 
which had been killed and dressed the night before. 

It was early In November, and I recollect that the 
ruts in the road were frozen, and that the ice was so 
thick on the puddles in the road that it would almost 
bear the oxen. 

I was a boy then, and lived in the “blue-nose” coun- 
try, as the Province of New Brunswick is sometimes 
called. 

‘We had quite a large farm, though it was some 
distance back in the woods, and raised large num- 
bers of cattle, pigs and poultry. Father worked at 
lumbering in the winters, and at the time I am 
speaking of, had already gone up the Tobique, to 
build a “camp” for a gang of choppers who were to 
begin work the 20th of the month. So my brother 
Ransom and I had the winter’s wood to cut, and the 
marketing to do. 

It was sixteen miles from our place to Woodstock, 
and for the first three miles there was only a cart- 
road. We had heard that there was to bea shooting- 
match at Woodstock that day. Geese were to be fired 
at, at sixpence a shot. The distance was to be only 
fifteen rods, for any sort of guns that competitors 
might bring. 

Ranse and I, of course, took our guns; and Joe 
Ethridge, a neighbor from over the river, went with 
us, If we should get to town in time, we meant to 
try few shots at the geese. 

‘We had gone a mile or more, and were passing 
through a second growth of white birches, and some 
thick clamps of hemlock, that were on each side of 
the road, when Ranse and I heard the sharp squeak 
of a hedgehog, such as the animal often makes in 
November mornings. 

Joe, who was walking a little ahead of the cart, on 
the lookout for partridges, cried, “Just look at the 
‘quill-pigs,’ over there across the hollow!” 

There wasa valley on the wast side of the road. 
Across it. on the mountain-side, twenty-five or thirty 
rods off, the poplars grew thick and tall. The leaves 
had dropped from the branches, and in the tops of 
the poplars we saw four hedgehogs gnawing at the 
bark. 

The sun had just risen, and shone upon them so 
that we could see the animals very plainly. 

“They're fat now,” said Joe. “They're a8 good as 
geese, Let's git eu and take ‘em along in the cart.”” 

We did not dare to leave the team in the road, for 
our cattle were a yoke of “sparked” four-year-old 
steers, not very well broken. Turning them partly 
round to a tree, Ranse chained them to it, with a 
spare ox-chain which was in the cart, through the 
staple in the yoke. 

That done, we took our guns out of the cart and 
ran after Joe, across the hollow. He had fired at the 
hedgehogs before we renched him, and had brought 
down one great fellow. The others were in plain 
sight in the bare poplar tops. 

Ranse and I soon had two more lying at our feet in 
the dry leaves. But the last one, which Joe now 
shot, lodged, as it fell, in a crotch of a limb, where it 
clang, being still alive. 

Just then we heard a tremendous nolse, that came 
from the place where wo had hitched the steers. The 
chain was rattling, and we could hear the cattle 
thrashing the yoke against the tree. 

“They're breakin’ away!’ exclaimed Ranse, and he 
shouted, “Whoa-hush! Whoa-hush!” 

But the noise increased, and we heard one of the 
steers suddenly baw! out, making a queer guttural 
sound. 

“Something's biting ’em!”’ cried Joe. 

We each of us caught up a hedgehog by the hind 
legs, and without stopping for the one in the tree, 
ran towards the cart as fast as we could. 

‘The steers broke loose and were wheeling round to 
run for home with the cart, as we came up through 
the white birches aud caught sight of them. 

“What's that in the cart?” panted Range. 

Through the trees I could see something that looked 
black, as the steers darted away. 

We dashed into the road, but were tuo Inte to head 
them off. They had ten or a dozen rods the start, 
and were going as fast as they could leap. The cart 

was bumping and rumbling over the frozen ruts, and 
in it was a black creature that looked as large as a 
yenrling steer. The animal was staggering in his en- 
denvors to keep on his feet as the cart jonnced along, 
and he turned round constantly in making attempts 
to jump out. 

“It’s a bear!’ Joe shouted. 
cart!” 

We ran on after the cart as nimbly as we could. 
There was quite a long hill to go up; but the cattle got 
further from os at every leap. I never saw steers 
ran so! 

“Must — er — smelt—er —ther— meat—er—the tur- 
keys!” panted Joe. “An’—got—'n—the cart. No 
wouder—the steers—was ecairt!”” 

Steers und bear got to the top of the hilla long way 
ahead of us, and the cart went rambling down on the 
other side. 

‘When we reached the top, they were “streaking 
it,” as Joe said, across the sandy flat below us; and 
the benr was still in the ear 

“They'll haul him hom 





“There's a bear in the 





exclaimed Ransc. 
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It seemed curious that the animal did not spring 
out; but we could see him lurching from side to side 
and turning round, apparently afraid to jump off. 

Our house and barn were in plain sight from the 
bill. We had left the great door of the barn open 
that morning, propped back, so that ‘Thenty” could 
drive the sleep in towards night. She could shut 
the door, but could not open it. 

She and little “‘Sile" were standing near the well- 
sweep, when we reached the top of the hill. They 
soon heard the cart coming. We saw them turn and 
look a moment; then they both ran into the house, 
and in a second mother came to the door. 

‘The steers turned into the yard at full run. One 
wheel of the cart bumped over a big stone and struck 
against a post that held the bars, breaking it with a 
crash that we heard away back where we were com- 
ing down the bill. 

But the bear still clung to the cart, and when 
mother saw it nnd its occupant tearing through the 
yard, she ran into the Louse and shut the door. 

The steers, in their blind fright, dashed on toward 
the barn, going over a pile of stove-wood, smashing 
the saw-horse, and knocking off the well-curb. 

The barn-yard gate was open. Rushing into it, 
they broke with the nigh wheel one of the gate-posts 
short off at the ground. 

We took the shortest cut across the field, but as I 
jumped the fence, I aaw steers and cart go with the 
speed of a locomotive into the barn at the great door. 
They knocked down, or jarred down, the prop against 
the door, and it slammed to after them. 

“Now we've got 'am!”” exclaimed Ranse; “they’re 
all in there together!" 

Ina pen at the farther end of the barn floor was 
an old hog with a litter of ten little pigs, and in an- 
other temporary pen, in the cattle “tie-up,” were 
two other hogs, which we were going to kill in a day 
or two. 

The rest of our turkeys, thirty or more, were shut 
up in one of the empty bins of the “hay-bay.” 

We rushed to the barn. I never, in all iy life, 
heard such a noise as there was inside! Boards were 
being smashed. Everything was rattling. The old 
hogs were barking like wild boars; and one of the 
little pigs was going rock-ok-ok-ok-ok; the turkeys 
were all flying and fluttering and “quitting” and 
“yeaping.” 

Mother and Thenty had ventured out, pale as 
ghosts, wanting to know what, “for mercy’s sake,” 
was the matter. 

“Matter enough, I should think!” suid Joe. 

“Well, we must go in and get ‘em apart, some- 
how!” exclaimed Ranse, excitedly. 

He got an axe, and I pulled open the small door of 
the “tie-up.” 

I had no sooner got it half-open, when out ran one 
of the fatted hogs, followed by one of the pigs. A 
turkey came flying out over their backs. There was 
such adust that we actually couldn’t see into the 
barn. 

“Shut it up!” cried Joe, “or the bear'll be out in 
our faces!"” 

‘Then he and Ranse got their guns ready, and I 
threw open the great door. 

All the turkeys came out at once. 

‘As soon ns we could see through the dust, we found 
that one of the steers was unyoked. Iie had broken 
through the partition into the turkey-bay. The other 
steer was threshing about over the cart-tongue, and 
had knocked down both the pig pens. The little 
pigs were rushing this way and that, under the cart 
and all over the barn. 

Bat we could not see the bear anywhere. We had 
supposed that he would rush out. Ranse and Joe 
had their guns cocked, and I whs ready for him with 
the axe. 

“Don't s’pose he’s got out, do ye?” exclaiined Joe. 

We ventured in to the barn a little, and happening 
to look up to the roof, I saw his black hide away up 
on one of the “great beams,” where he had climbed 
to get out of the scrimmage. 

There were the murks of his nails on one of the 
posts. When he saw that we were looking at him, he 
sang ont at us lustily, and then growled his very 
savagest. 

“I'll fix him!” muttered Joe, taking aim. 

“Oh no,no! Hold! Don't fire!” shouted Ranse. 
“It won't do. You'll have the barn all in a blaze!” 

‘And indeed he would, for everything inside was 
as dry as tinder. There was hay on one side and 
straw on the other, mowed up alinost to the beams 
the bear was on. 

‘Then we stoned him, and threw sticks of firewood 
at him, But the creature seemed to be scared. He 
growled, but hugged the beam desperately. There 
had been such a racket that he was actually terri- 
tied. 

Finding there was no probability of his coming 
down voluntarily, we drove the steers ont of the 
barn and shut up the pigs. 

“Now, old fellow, you must take it! exclaimed 
Joe. 

He took a long pole off the fence, and began to 
punch the bear, Ranse and I standing ready to shoot 
him if he jumped off the beam and came out of the 
barn. 

Bat he wouldn't leave his beam. Back and forth 
he skulked from one end of it to the other, growling 
and tearing at Joe's pole. 

He was a big old fellow, but he did not seem to 
have much sight in him. At length we gut so we 
were not at all afraid of our game. Joe declared he 
would have him off that beam if he had to go up and 
push him off. 


Ranse ran and got the clothes-line. We made a 
slip-noose at one end of it. Joe then set the long lad- 
der against the beam, and while Ranse pushed the 
bear on the other side with the pole, he climbed part 
way up the ladder and flung that noose over the ani- 
mal’s head. 

Thad bold of the other end of the rope and jerked 
it tight. The bear reared up on the beam and clawed 
at the noose, but couldn’t get it off. 

We all three caught hold and pulled. He hung on 
to the beam for dear life, with his nails. and then got 
his fore paws round it. 

“Heave-ho!”” Ranse shouted. 

We surged and jerked, but couldn't start him. 

The rope svon choked him, however, so badly that 
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his tongue stuck out, and he toppled over to the un- 
der side vf the beam. 

But he still hung with his paws, and for sowe time 
we couldn't break his hold. At last, with a tremen- 
dous jerk, we forced him off, and he came down into 
the middle of the fuor with a bump that shook the 
whole baru. While he was kicking round to get up, 
Joe struck hin on the head with the axe, and killed 
him. 

It was one of the largest bears that had ever been 
seen in our neighborhood, and weighed as much as 
our heaviest hog. 

We did not go to Woodstock that day, and so lost 
the shooting-inatch; but on the whole, I think we had 
more sport at home. 

We concluded that the bear had been near the road 
where we left the steers,—in one of the hemlock 
clumps, perhaps,—and that the smell of the fresh 
meat had led him to climb into the cart to help him- 
self. 

‘Two or three of the turkeys were eaten, but other- 
wise the load was not injured. 


—- 8} 


CHAPLAIN LITTLE. 

Dr. Eggleston draws, in Scribner's, n pen-and-ink 
aketch of Chaplain Joe Little, an enthusiastic, unsel- 
fish clergyman who served in the Union army: 

“A college, a theological seminary, and a musical 
academy all graduated Chaplain Little, but not all 
together could take the freshness and the oddity of 
his genius out of him. 

“When spiritual adviser to a regiment of wild 
West Virginians, he told them stories, sang them 
funny songs, adopted their dialect, aud won their 
open hearts by manly open-heartedness. 

“When Mosby captured Little it was in an unlucky 
time. Orders had been issued on the Federal side, 
by General Pope, I believe, that bushwhackers should 
have no quarter, and Mosby prepared to retaliate by 
shooting prisoners. 





“It looked pretty solemn,’ said the chaplain, 
‘when they cast lots to see who should inherit my 
horse.” 

“But he took his little nondescript harmonium, 
‘nd began to sing for dear life. All the droll songs 
that he ever knew, this doomed captive sang to 
the bushwhackers there in the mountains. 

“1 think I ought to shoot you,’ said Mosby, at 
length. ‘A fellow that keeps up men’s spirits as you 
a8 is too valuable to the Yankees for me to let him 
off. 

“But let him off he did. Nobody could shoot such 
4 combination of goodness and drollery as Chaplain 
Little. 

“Once, after a battle, a certain church was turned 
into a hospital, and wounded and dying lay all up 
and down the floor. 

“It wasa blue time, when men were dying not of 
wounds alone, but of the despair which was like an 
epidemic in the very atmosphere. 

“(A severe chaplain added to the terror by passing 
about exhorting the poor groaning fellows to prepare 
for death. 

“Chaplain Little, seeing how fatal this despondency 
must prove, walked up into the pulpit, planted his 
little melodeon on his knees, and struck up # ridicu- 
lous song known as ‘The Ohio Girl.’ 

“Sunlight came in with the rich melody of the 
chaplain’s voice and the humor of his song. 

“The surgeons took heart, and life seemed to come 
back to battered 
and homesick 
men. But the 4 
austere chaplain 
in the middle of 
the church 
called out,— 

“<¢Chaplain 
Little, you ought 
to be ashamed of 
yourself to sing 
such stuff to men 
who ought to be 
preparing fur 
death.” 

“Whereupon a 
colovel, who had 
just had a leg 
amputated, rais- 
ed his head, and 
addressing the 
last speaker, 
said,— 


“Chaplain  CHARADE—cHARLoTTE 
Blank, I wish 
had two legs, so that I could kick you out-of- 
doors,’ 
agin) Fe 


VOLTAIRE AND ROUSSEAU. 
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Against Ronaseau he pours out flood of the vilest 
language. His vocabulary of ®DUS° Way wonderfully 
rich, but the name of Rousseau Dever fajjeg ¢, ox. 
haust it.” 
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PREPARATIONS FOR CHRistyas, 

The time is at hand that is to repeat the old Chriat- 
was story to the world. The question is everywhere 
asked, How shall we make the home most Lappy and 
attractive in commemoration of the event at Bethle- 

? 
ae Decorations. 

Some of our readers will like to adorn their homes 
asan expression of the joy of the Christmastide. The 
manner of arranging the evergreens of the Amcrican 
woods for this purpose is well known, and needa no 
illustration. Ancient mottoes in evergreens and ber- 
ries, or immortelles, are tasteful and appropriate. 
Among these we give illustrations of a few of the 
most expressive and most easily made. 

Banners and mottoes are highly picturesque and 
beautiful. These banners may be made of silk, vel- 
vet, or white cloth. The borders may be formed of 
rows of berries, with holly, ivy, or laurel leaves. 
The leaves may be sewed on with gold thread, partly 
crossing each leaf. Thus: 

“—s 


uy 


we 


a 
Qe 


° 
On the banners may be appropriately put devices 














as the following: 


Fig. 1 means Jesus Hominum Salvator,—Jesus the 
Saviour of men,—I instead of J being the Greek 
spelling of Jesus. It may be cut out of gilt paper, 
silver or gold, and placed upon a white banner of 
silk or muslin. 

Fig. 2 signifies Christ, the cross, and eternity. 
X. P. C. are the Greek initial letters for Christ, and 
the circle is the emblem of endless duration. This 
figure can be cut from pasteboard, and covered with 
green leaves, and bordered with immortelles. 

Fig. 3 represents a motto made of different colored 
papers. The border is filled with leaves, berries, and 
flowers. 

Fig. 4 is the emblem of the Trinity, and reads, God 
is the Father, God is the Son, and God is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is not the Son, the Son is not the 
Spirit, ete. P. means Pater, or the Father; F. signi- 
fies Filius, or the Son; and S. the Holy Spirit. 

Ivy-Rrppon.—This is useful in forwing letters of 
the alphabet for borders of wottoes, for devices, and 
for decorating parts of a room. Cut thick paper into 
strips about two inches wide, and upon them sew ivy 
leaves s0 that each leaf will lap over the other. The 
stitch may be shown on each leaf if gold thread be 
med. gableanx with Music, ete. 

The music of the Shepherd- Boy is familiar to most 
pianists. A very pleasing and beautiful tableau may 
be made by dressing a room to represent & mountain 


grotto, and presenting the Shepherd-Boy, in Swiss 
mountain cos- 


tume, with @ 
flute or piccolo. 
The music of the 
Shepherd-Boy is 
played on the 
Piano, in anoth- 
er room or in 
some way out of 
sight of the com- 
pany, and the 
Doy keeps time 
On the flute with 
his finger as 
though the music 
was produced by 
the flute. 

By the use of 
the soft pedal, 
the music may be 
prolonged in 
many beautiful 
ways, and at last 
the — Shepherd- 
boy may go out 
of sight playing 
(in imitation), 
and the music 
may be made to 
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At the centenaries of Voltaire and Rousseau, re- | become faint and indistinct, as though retreating 
cently celebrated in France, the names and works of | over the hills. 


the two famous infidels were blended lovingly to- 


A humorous tableau, full of graceful and poetic 


gether in a way that would have been anything but | movements, may be arranged from the Pinafore” 
pleasing to them while alive. The Catholic Tele-| beginning with, “Now give three cheers for the sail- 


graph gives the renl facts as follows: 
“Never did two wen more cordially hate each 


or’s bride.” 
At the “tra, la, la,” the singers take hold of hands, 


other than Voltaire and Rousseau. And no two | and lifting them, pass under each other's arms with 
abandoned wretches were ever less scrupulous in ex-| whirling movement, two by two. ‘The tra, la, la,’ 


pressing that hatred. Ronsseau’s hatred of Voltaire 
was only surpassed and moderated by his contempt. 
‘I would hate him more,’ he says of the patriarch 
of Ferney—TI wonld hate him more if I despised him 
lesa.” 

“Voltaire wrote more fiercely and bitterly in bis 
letters and satires, He is a ‘dog,’ 
brainless idiot,’ ‘the Judas of the philosophte) part 
these are the epithets he applies to bis infidel brother. 





a ‘monkey,’ ‘a | 





| is played several times, and the movement repeated, 


‘when at last all form a straight line and sing, “A 
| British tar ia a soaring soul,” and imitate all the atti- 
tudes described in the song. The music way be 
found on almost every piano, and the words suggest 
| the proper, movements and imitations. 

Milton, in his blindness, dictating a passage from 
*Paradiséyl oat’? to tis danghtér, mnakea a very bean 
tiful tableau. Milton istorepeat some passage *108' 
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and one of the daughters is to write as by dictation. 
If a selection be required, the following sonnet by 
Milton on his blindness will be appropriate: 


“When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
‘My true account, lest He returning chide; 

‘Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? 
I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 
‘That marmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 

Either man’s work or His own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Hin best; iis state 
Is kingly; thousands at His bidding apeed, 

And post o'er land and ocean without re 
They also serve who only stand and wait 


After the Christmas Dinner. 

As the company at the Christmas gathering 
will be apt to sit at the table for quite a time af- 
ter the meal is 
concluded, a few 
diversions by 
some clever 
member of the 
household may 
be appropriately 
introduced. 

The Enchanted 
Raisins. 

Take four rai- 
sins from the 
dessert dish and 
place them about 
a foot apart on 
the table, so as 
to indicate a 
square. Fold a 
couple of table 
napkins about 
four or five 
times, so as to 
form pads about 
five inches 
square. Take 
one of these in 
the manner in- 
dicated in the illustration that is 
given in one corner of the cut 
marked Scene 3d. Be sure that 
the fingers are under the pad. 

Inform the company that these 
are magic raisins, and possess some very striking 
qualities. For instance, you propose to leave it 
for the company to judge whether they do not 
pass through to the table. In the course of your 
remarks bring down the two napkins carelessly 
over the raisins on the farther row. Leave the 
right-hand napkin on the table, but in with- 
drawing the hand, bring away the raisin between 
the second and third fingers, and at the same time 
eay,— 

“You must notice how many raisins I place 
under each napkin.” 

Lift the left-hand napkin, ay if to show that 
there is only one raisin beneath it, and transfer 
it to the palm of the right hand, behind which 
the raisin is concealed. 

Replace the folded napkin on the raisin, and in 
doing so leave the concealed raisin beside it. 
Now take up the third raisin, put it under the ta- 
ble, and conceal it between the fingers. Say 
“Pass.” Pick up the napkin on the table, and 
two raisins will be found beneath, the appearance 
being that the raisin in the right hand passed 
through the table. 


You have now a raisin still concealed in the 
right hand between the fingers. Transfer the 
napkin to the right hand, and lay it over raisins 
number 1 and 2, leaving number 3 beside them. 
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Take up raisin 
number 4, say 
“Pass,” lift the 
napkin, and un- 
der it three rai- 
sins will be 
found. 

“T will now,” | 
says the per- (f 
former, “repeat 
the experiment 
in a perfectly} 
convincing man- 
ner, and vindi- 
cate magic be- 
fore you all.”” 

Borrow two 
hats. Ask that 
they be exam. 
ined. Take two 
small lumps tof 
sugar, and in- 
form the com- 
pany that you 
are about to 
swallow them, and 
afew minutes will bring 
them under the hats. 

Eat the lumps of sug 
and ask the company as to which of the 
hats you shall bring sugar under. On 
one being selected, you put the hat on 
your head. 

A Very Bright Charade. 


Acted charades are the most entertaining of all 
parlor diversions. They hold the attention, 
awaken an intense curiosity, and are a source of 
constant inerriment, 

‘The best charade that we ever saw in points of 

ime both fair and puzzling, was performed in 
‘ers of one uf the White Mountain Hotels, 
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The word to be acted and guessed was Char- 
lotte Russe—Suau, Lot, RusE. 

Scene 1st represents the Shah of Persia, sit- 
ting on divan, with turban, pipe, and slaves. 
Embassadors enter and make their salams before 
him, and express their best wishes for the health 
and prosperity of the “most gracious Shah.” 

Scene 2d represents Lot and his family as trav- 
ellers. Lot cautions his wife not to look behind 
her. She turus her head partly many times, and 
finally looks around, and remains stationary 
while the rest pass out of sight. She should be 
dressed in white, so that when she turns, her 
form will resemble a pillar. 

Scene 3d. An old aunt, with bundles and 

band-boxes, 

comes to visit a 

fashionable lady 

who is about giv- 
inga party. The 
lady is astound- 
ed at the old la- 
dy’s arrival at 
this time, and 
gets rid of her by 
adopting the 
ruse of telling 
her that she has 
been exposed to 
the small-pox. 
4th. A party 
ata table eating 

Charlotte Russe. 

Milton’s Hymn 
to the Nativity 
admits of very 

beautiful tableaux, appropriate to 
the season. 

Represent the shepherds en tab- 
eau, and let the hymn ‘Hark, 
what mean those holy voices!” be 
sung in an ante or side room. This 
tableau will fittingly begin or close 
a pleasant Christmas entertain- 


THE SHEPHERDS. 





? ment. 


‘The shepherds on the lawn, 
Orere the point of dawn, 

t simply chatting in a rastic row; 
Full little thought they then % F ~ 
‘That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below; 
Perhaps their loves, or else thelr sheep, 
Was all that did tielr silly thoughts 80 busy keep. 


“«When such music sweet 
‘Their hearts and ears did greet. 
As never was by mortal fingers strook, 
Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took: 
The air, sich pleasure loath to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close.” 


+o - 
THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


Scarcely a year has elapsed since the lovelv 
young Queen Mercedes of Spain was laid in her 
grave, before she had reached hertwentieth year; 
and now the King, her widower, has taken to 
himself another wife. 

The union between Alfonso and Mercedes was 
a love-match. They were first cousins, their 
mothers being sisters, and from early boyhood 
the heir-apparent to the Spanish throne had felt 
the fondest affection and tenderness for the little 
daughter of his Uncle Montpensier. 

Their marriage was, therefore, unlike many 
royal marriages, one formed upon mutual love, 
and their brief wedded life was a most happy 
one. The young Queen looked forward to many 
delightful years with her royal husband, in the 
enjoyment of luxury and power, and when she 

died he was utterly overwhelmed 

with grief. 

His second marriage is a very 

The young princess 
who is to share the throne of the 
Bourbons with him is al- 
most a total stranger to 
him, and has never be- 
fore set foot on Spanish 
soil. She is the 
Archduchess 
Marie Christine, 
of Austria, a 
niece of the ru- 
ler of that em- 
pire, and is of 
about the same 
age as the late 
Queen Merce- 
des, Alfonso 
never saw her 
till last summer, 
when he met 
her, with a view 
, | Of espousal, on 
the confines of 


different one. 


4 the Spanish 
\ frontier. 
~) Many stories 
Ms 
“s) were told of the 
DICTATING “PARADISE Lost.” Walks, boat- 


rides, and pretty 
adventures of the young royal pair; but this 
love-making must have seemed rather forced and 
formal to the bereaved young King, who could 
not so soon have forgotten the sweet Mercedes, 
and must have mentally compared this sedate, 
high-bred German princes? with the bright and 
winning ways of his lost love. 






While his first marriage was one of love, the 
present one is undoubtedly a marriage of Biste 
ye Prick 





policy. It is necessary that the King of Spain 
should be mated, and should beget heirs; so 
Europe was searched over by the diplomatists 
and statesmen, to find an “eligible” young lady 
to fill the dead Queen’s place. The Archduchess 
Marie seemed to fulfil the requirements, and she 
was therefore selected. The King could do no 
otherwise than submit to the choice which others, 
not himself, had made. 

It is not the first time that the ancient Empire 
of Austria and the kingdom of Spain have been 
connected. One great ruler and warrior, Charles 
the Fifth, reigned over both at the same time. 
Another King of Spain, Philip the Second, joined 
the armies and policy of the two States in the at- 
tempted conquest of the Netherlands. 

Both were, until within a period in the memory 
of many persons still living, absolute monarchies, 
in which the sovereigns reigned despotically. 
Both were strong Catholic powers, and were the 
sturdy defenders of the Pope and the Papacy. 

Now, both have alike drifted away from their 
old moorings, have become constitutional States, 
in which the people share in the Government, 
and both have at Inst ceased to enter upon long 
and bloody wars in championing the cause of the 
Pontiff of Rome. Both are now ruled by wise 
and moderate monarchs, whose ambition seems 
to be to promote the welfare of their subjects. 

The marriage of the Spanish King with the 
Austrian Archduchess is not likely to effect any 
material change in the relations of the two pow- 
ers, or in the complexion of events in Europe, 
though it might, in the future, cause an alliance 
between the two, should either one or the other 
be threatened by its neighbors. 

No doubt the royal couple have many difficul- 
ties to contend with in the future. They reign 
over an excitable and ensily discontented people; 
but if we may gather any conclusion from the 
past career of the young King, there is much rea- 
son to hope that his reign may be a wise, peacc- 
ful, and progressive one. 
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TEARS. 


Is it raining, little flower? 
Be glad of rain; 
Too much sun would wither thee,— 
"Twill shine again. 
The clouds are very black, ’tis true. 
But just behind them shines the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watehes, and thon wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
—Mrs. F. Butts, in Folded Hands. 


ee 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL LAWS. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the trade-mark laws passed by Con- 
gress are unconstitutional. The first law on this 
subject was enacted in 1870, but it has since been 
two or three times amended. This decision 
sweeps away the whole law, and makes void all 
proceedings under it. 

The trade-mark law served a very useful pur- 
pose. Any person might select for his wares any 
sort of device not already in use. This device 
was sent on to Washington, where it was regis- 
tered, and 2 certificate was issued to the owner 
that it was his. He alone could place it upon 
goods, and any imitation or counterfeit of it was 
illegal and punishable. 

So far as the Jaw was enforced, it was a pro- 
tection to the manufacturer, for it declared that 
other people should not, by fraud, profit by the 
reputation gained by his goods. To the public it 
assured purchasers that the goods they bought, 
bearing a trade-mark, were made by its owner. 

Now that the law is swept away, there is still 
a measure of the same protection. In some of 
the States there are trade-mark laws, and in 
those States where there is no special statute, the 
rights of owners of trade-marks may be enforced 
at “common law.”’ All that has been lost is the 
registry of all the trade-marks of the country at 
a central office, and the uniform enforcement of 
a uniform law throughout the Union. 

There is no other country in the world where a 
court has anything like the power over the law- 
making branch of the Government, which it has 
in the United States. We havea written consti- 
tution, and the courts have to interpret that, as 
well as the laws passed under it. If they find 
the laws in conflict with the Constitution, they 
follow the latter, which has the greater force. 

In other countries it is quite different. In the 
most of the monarchies, the constitution has 
been granted by the sovereign, and any law ap- 
proved by him becomes by that very act, not 
only constitutional, but a part of the constitution. 

In Great Britain there is no written constitu- 
tion, and the power o Parliament to make laws 
is supreme. In France, the constitution only de- 
termines the form of the government, but does 


not prescribe or limit the power of the legislature | 


to make laws. 

But with us there is an absolute necessity for 
just such a revision of the laws as is made by the 
courts. The general governnient has authority 
over certain matters; the States, over others. 
Congress may unintentionally usurp a power 
which does not belong to it, and the President’s 
approval does not heal the irregularity of the act. 

State Legislatures, also, may assume functions 
that are entrusted to Congress. It is necessary 
that an authority independent of either should 
judgo between the two, aud protect Congress, the 
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States, and the people, from laws not properly 
passed. 7 

The courts have played a great part in our his- 
tory. Not to go farther back than the time of 
the war, several of the laws passed ‘‘to secure the 
fruits of the war,” as the framers of them said, 
have been declared unconstitutional. The legal 
tender acts were once pronounced void, butafter- 
wards, when the court was full, the decision was 
reversed. 

After a final decision has been given (and that 
of the Supreme Conrt of the United States is al- 
ways final), the law is repealed as effectually as 
if a formal repealing act had been passed. Peo- 
ple have no choice but to submit. Take, for ex- 
ample, this case of the trade-mark law. 

This law provides for the registry of trade- 
marks, but after this decision the bureau at 
Washington will not register them. It also fixes 
a penalty for counterfeiting or illegally using 
trade-marks; but no court will even hear a suit 
brought under a law that has been declared void. 

In short, the only way to compel the enforce- 
ment of any law, whether it directs or forbids 
certain things to be done, is through the courts; 
and when the courts refuse to enforce it, there is 
no remedy. 

The decisions are sometimes unfortunate, as in 
this instance. The object of the trade-mark law 
was good, and no person could have an interest 
in violating it unless his purpose were fraudulent. 
Yet there is, and should be, no disposition to 
question the soundness of any decision pro- 
nounced by our highest tribunal. 
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HOBBIES. 


A banker well known in the financial world died 
lately in one of the Atlantic cities, at the age of 
eighty, leaving a property valued at millions. After 
his death, a collection of toys was sold for over 
$100,000, which he had been accumulating for twenty 
years. 

Scarcely any valuable scientific or mechanical toy 
had been made in Europe of which he had not a 
specimen, but his assortment included also the most 
trivial of children’s playthings. 

Another, a citizen of Philadelphia, one of the fore- 
most jurists of bis day, had a fancy for collecting 
fairy tales. His shelves contained thousands of these 
volumes in every language. Manias for china, old 
brasses and rare editions are so common among 
scholarly men, that the incongruity of the pursuit 
does not strike us. 

‘The peculiarity of a hobby indeed is, that it is usu- 
ally at odds with the general character of the person 
who exhibits it. It isa bit of childhood left by care- 
less Nature among the sterner stuff of which man- 
hood is made. 

Jim Fisk, the most hardened and dishonest of 
swindlers, had a passionate love for canaries, and 
waa surrounded by them at home. 

Our genial poet Oliver Wendell Holmes delights 
in graveyards, boasts that he knows every one within 
forty miles of Boston, “‘and when the spring opens,” 
he says, smiling, “I go out to see how my dead men 
do.” The doctor also is fond of working with tools. 
The portable stereoscopic glass is his invention. 

One of the most eminent sargeons in the country 
delights in writing poems, and very bad poems they 
are, There can be no doubt that an innocent hobby 
(and hobbies genera)ly are innocent) is a safety-valve, 
for the escape of nervous excitement in men who 
use their brains to an exceptional degree. 

For this reason they usually do much towards 
softening and humanizing the character. 

Whatever is to be a boy’s trade or profession, en- 
courage in him a taste for music, or art, fishing 
gunning; some hobby, in short. Before you fill the 
boiler and build the fire, provide the safety-valve. 
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A TOUCHING HOME-PICTURE. 


The present King of Denmark, it is said, is regarded 
more as an indulgent father than a monarch by his 
people. His kingdom is, fortunately, not too large 
for him to maintain a watchful, kindly guardianship 
over every village and district, and many are the 
stories told of his sudden interference (like the good, 
powerful genii of the fairy tales) in some case of in 
dividual suffering. 

His children have inherited his integrity and gen- 
tleness; and the simple, sincere qualities which would 
| have made them beloved as peasants have brought to 
them passionate homage in their high positions. 
‘Alexandra and Dagmar, the future Queen of England 
and Empress of Russia, are probably more beloved 
by the English and Russians, though foreigners, than 
any members of the royal families into which they 
have married. 

There was something peculiarly simple and touch- 
ing in the domestic life at the royal palace at Copen- 
hagen during last summer. The good old King 
gathered all his children and grandchildren about 
him; and the Royal and Imperial Highnesses, old 
and young, behaved very much as an American fam- 
ily would do who had come home to “grandfather's” 
for Thanksgiving. 

The little palace was so full that some of the 
princes had to be lodged outside, There were family 
dinners, where the heirs to the most powerful thrones 
in the world told anecdotes of their boys and babies 
just like other fond, foolish parents. 

‘The old King walked out every day, pleased and 
proud, with his grandchildren about him. Thepleas- 
antest day of the sumuer, probably, was one when 
the Princess of Wales, the Czarevna of Russia and 
the Crown-Princess of Denmark, took their children 
and went out of sight of everybody to a lonely island, 
not for a state excursion, but for n real homely pic- 
nic, 

Tho children played in the sand, and their mothers 
sat on the beach talking, no doubt as they did when 
they were girls together. 

The whole kingdom rejoiced-in this happy home- 
cotbings (When the day for|parting came, tho entire 
population of Copenhagen closcdtheir Wouses and 
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repaired to the shore to bid farewell to their beloved 
princesses. Women cried and men shouted as the 
ship parted her moorings, and the air was rent with 
passionate cries of — 

“Good-by, Dagmar!” 

“God keep you, Alexandra!” 

Opposed to this picture is that of the Czar of Rus- 
sia, whose power is absolute over the most mighty 
kingdom in the world, yet who goes abroad but sel- 
dom, it is said, and then in an agony of actual terror 
for fear of assassination. “It is character alone, after 
all, which tells” in princes as in peasants. 
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AN AMUSING REPROOF. 

The duty of an errand-boy is to go and come with 
all possible despatch. If he loiters by the way, pla 
or gazes into shop-windows, he is robbing his master 
of the time he has paid for. Not a few boys have 
laid the foundations of future advancement and for- 
tune by their smartness in going on errands. 

One morning, while a resident of London, the 
American portrait-painter, Gilbert Stuart, sent his 
errand-boy with a message to a nobleman, requiring 
an immediate delivery. The boy ran off, accom- 
panied by a large dog of the artist’s. 

As he did not return at the expected time, Mr. 
Stuart strolled out for a walk. Coming near where 

’s mother lived, he called and inquired if she 
her son that morning. 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “he and a big dog have been 
here, and both of them full of mischief. The dog 
finding the steak, intended for my dinner, seized it. 
In the struggle they upset the wash-tub; but the dog 
devoured the steak. 

On arriving at his rooms, Mr, Stuart found the boy 
ready with a mournful tale of having lost his way 
and not being able to find the nobleman’s house. He 
made no reply, but ordered him to fetch the dinner 
from a neighboring chop-house. 

When it was served, the boy took his usual place, 
to wait on his master. The dog squatted on his 
haunches, as if expecting an occasional feed. 

Mr. Stuart taking piece of meat on his fork held it 
towards the dog. Suddenly withdrawing it, he ex- 
claimed, with a well-feigned look of surprise,— 

“How’s this? What! dined already? Is it possi- 
ble? And on beefsteak, too?” 

Casting a searching look at the boy, who stood 
trembling, the artist continued, “What! a wash-tub? 
and upset it, too?” 

Then laying the meat on his plate, he looked stead- 
ily at the pale culprit, who breaking into a ery con- 
fessed his guilt and promised amendment. Ever 
after, he showed himself a smart errand-boy. 
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CONSUMPTION. 

Physicians used to hold that a fatal issue must fol- 
low the development of tubercles on the lungs. So 
long as tubercular formations could be arrested, there 
was hope of « patient's recovery; but when these had 
planted themselves in the lungs, their growth was 
inevitable and fatal. But nature is wiser than physi- 
cians, and teaches those who stady her ways valuable 
lessons. 

Careful “dissection in recent years has brought to 
light many curious facts, Foremost among these is 
the certainty that consumption, in its tubercular 
form, is often cured, A series of post-mortem exam- 
inations, in an Edinburgh hospital, disclosed the fact 
that the lungs of one-third of the patients who died 
after forty years of age, bore marks of tubercles, 
whose growth had been checked, and in many 
the disease wholly cured. 

Parts of the lungs had even been destroyed, and 
the cavities filled by contraction and adhesion of the 
walls. In some cases fibrous tissae had completely 
enclosed the parts disintegrated by disease. If con- 
sumption is curable, as these facts seem to indicate, 
scientific physicians will never rest till they have as- 
tained the most effective methods of treatment. 
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WAGES IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The working papple of this country often grumble 
at thesmallness of thelr wages, and the amount looks 
small, if compared with that received in the inflated 
times of the war. But it is large in contrast with 
the pay received by laborers abroad. A careful in- 
vestigation made by the Government through its 
onsuls in Europe proves that the average wages for 
abor in this country are more than three times larger 
than those paid in France, Germany, Denmark, Italy 
and Spain, more than twice as large as those received 
in Belgium, and one and a half larger than the wages 
earned in England and Scotland. 

But it may be asked, How is it possible for our 

manufacturers to compete with foreigners, if Ameri- 
can labor is so much more expensive than theirs? The 
answer is a simple one; our workmen can do about 
mueh work in a day as foreign workmen. 
» Mr. Brassey, of England, a famous rail- 
ad contractor, used to find it cheaper to transport 
English laborers to Italy and Austria, at double the 
expense per day, than to hire the natives of those 
countries. Good wages train good workmen, and 
good food gives ability for better work. 
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“LIFTED LIKE A GIANT.” 

The opportunities for doing little 
are many, if one is willing to see them 
all do great deeds, but ev 
ings lift.” 

One day Daniel Webster and his friend, Samuel A. 
Bradley, were returning from court in asleigh, “Old 
Mars” iptive name of the spirited, 
powerful horse which Mr. Bradley drove. 

Towards night, as they were rising a hill, they over- 
took an old man, whose poor, broken-down horse 
was struggling to draw up a load of wood. 

The old man turned out to let the travellers pass. 
By this neighborly act, he stalled his horse in the 
deep snow. Seeing the poor beas ing in vain 
to draw out the load, Webster and Bradley halted. 

In a moment “Old Mars” was hitched to the loaded 
sleigh. Bradley led him while Webster pried with a 
rail behind the load. After a hard struggle, the load 
was drawn out and to the top of the hill. 

The old man was profuse in his thanks, ‘Web- 
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ster,” said Bradley, in telling the story, “lifted like 
agiant.” 
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A STORY BY MR. TROWBRIDCE. 


“The Silver Medal’’ is the title of a serial story 
of remarkable interest, by J. T. Trowbridge, the 
publication of which will commence in the first 
number of the Companion in January. It will be 
continued through nine numbers of the paper. 

The stories of Mr. Trowbridge have a high 
moral value, and are always vivid, and lifelike in 
their delineation of character, but we have never 
read anything from his pen that possessed greater 
fascination or displayed greater power than this 
new Serial. We anticipate for it the eager inter- 
est and warm approval of our readers. 
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WHY HE HATED DOGS. 

The witty French poet De Musset declared that he 
hated dogs because twice in his life they came near 
wrecking his fortunes. Once be was with a royal 
hunting party, and shot by mistake Louis Philippe’s 
favorite pointer. On another occasion he called on 
a member of the French Academy to solicit his vote 
in favor of his, De Musset’s, election to that body. 
An ugly-looking dog, covered with mud, rushed upon 
the poet as he rang the bell, to the detriment of his 
new pantaloons: 


Disgusted as De Musset was, it would have been 
perilous to drive off the member's faithful dog, so he 
was compelled to let the frightful animal lick his 
hands, cover him with caresses and mud, and precede 
him to the drawing-room. : 

A moment later the Academician entered. De 
Musset noticed his embarrassment, at. which he was 
not surprised, considering the behavior of the ani- 
mal. 

‘They adjourned to the dining-room, followed by 
the dog, which, after giving vent to his delight by 
various gaunbols and cries, placed two muddy paws 
on the cloth, seized the wing of a cold chicken and 
began contentedly to devour it. 

“That’s the most abominable brate I ever heard 
of,” thought De Musset, and continued aloud, “You 
are fond of dogs, I see.” 

“Fond of dogs?” echoed the Immortal. “I hate 
dogs.” 

“But this animal here?” 

“T have only tolerated the beast because it is yours, 
sir!” 

“Mine?” said De Musset, “I thought it 
which was all that prevented me from killing him! 

The two men roared with laughter, and De Musset 
made a friend. 

Late that day a yellow dog crossed the frontier of 
the Rhine at Strasburg with the air of an animal that. 
had scored upon the tablets of its memory a decidedly 
unpleasant recollection, and headed for Constanti- 
nople with undiminished celerity! 
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“YOU MEN, YOU MEN!" 

There is a good story of a shrewd Englishman who 
travelled through France ina chaise and four. He 
did not know a word of the language, yet he was 
not cheated, even by 80 much as a sou. His habit, 
when paying, was to take a bandfal of silver, and 
drop pi after piece into the palm of postilion or 
landlord, keenly Watching his face. When he saw 
by it that he liad paid the price, he stopped dropping. 
An old Frenchwoman was as keen an observeras this 
Englishman: 

X—., travelling through Brittany, asks an old 
woman, who is peddling crosses and medals at a 
church porch, the price of a certain trinket, 

“Is it for your wife or your sweetheart?” she asks. 

“For my sweetheart,” replies X—, not precisely 
seeing the drift of her question. 

“Ten francs,” F 

“Ten francs — phew!” says X——, turning on his 
heel. 

“Come back, come back!”’ cries the old woman; 
‘take it for three. You've been lying to me, though; 
you have no sweetheart. If ithad been for her, you'd 
have bought it at once, without any regard to the 
pric 
; “T'll take it. Here are your three franc: 

“You haven't a wife, éither. If it had been for 
her, you'd have beaten me down to two francs. O 
you men, you men! 























TRAINING OF FARM LIFE. 


Rey. Washington Gladden, of Springfield, Mass., 
recently sent out a circular to one hundred perma- 
nent business men, asking about their homes during 
the first fifteen years of their lives. Seventy-four re- 
plied that they had received their training on a farm. 
Commenting on this fact, the Christian at Work says: 

There could not be a more hopeful indication of 
the prosperity of the country than an assurance that 
seventy-four out of eighty-eight boys in a community 
were training for farm life. 

It is a hard life, but it isan independent life; it is 
favorable to religious growth, and a cultivation of 
Christinn graces; nnd—what is'of less consequence— 
it is the coming aristocratic “profession” of the coun- 








rporations fail, manufacturing becomes dull, 
storekeepers cease to do business, and the hum of the 
factory is stilled; stocks go down, and banking-houses 
close; Dut throughout all panic and disaster, the 
earth yields its fruits to the frugal and industrious 
laborer. 

There is a narrow tendency manifested by those 
engaged in professional life to underrate the impor- 
tance of life on the farm; it is considered a half-alive- 
and-dead sort of existence; but what can be deader 
than the impecunious, hard-worked clerkships in the 

. with exacting duties, and little or no time for 
leisure or recreation? 

The hope of the country, next to religion, lies in its 
small farms, and consequently in bringing up the 

ng generation to work the farm. 


















— 
MENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


The difference between the mental habits of boys 


and those of girls is suggested by this story from 
Scribner's Magazine: 








uly who had much experience in teaching both 
nd girls, speaking of the extraordinary obtuse- 
ness of a certain pupil, said, “In a physiology class, 
this young lady of fifteen inquired, with languid sur- 
ise, ‘7s there not a straight passage through the 
ul from one ear to the other?” 








“A somewhat natural conclusion,” the teacher com- 
ed, dryly, “if she had ever watched the processes 
n mind.” 


r 
Which would you prefer teaching,” asked a vis- 







“boys or girls 
“Boys, infinitely 
hoy, for instanc 






was the prompt reply. 
would ever have asked such a ques- 
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" BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS FOR 1880. |WINDOW 


POETS’ HOMES. 24 series. Including very fall biog- 
raphies of Wm. Cullen Bryant, R. W. Emerson, Dr. 
Holes, Col. Paul H. Hayne, John Boyle O'Reilly, ete., 
ete, Fully illustrated. I6mo, Cloth, gilt, $2. 


OUR AMERICAN ARTISTS. Ist series. By S. 
G. W. BENJAMIN. Biographies of living American ar- 
lists, with original drawings, studio-sketches and por- 
traits. Bapecially for younis people. “4to. Elegant 
cloth. $2. 


CHRISTMAS SNOWFLAKES. Choice pictures 
‘and original poems by favorite American authors and 
artiste, A large and very elegant dto. Fully illus. $2. 
A very beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 


AMERICA. Our National Hymn. By Rev, 8. F. 
SsutH, D. D. With exquisite illustrations, and an il- 
Justrated sketch of the author, 4to, Gilt. $3. 

A book for every American, 


Any book sent free of postage on receipt of price. Illus- 
ed Catalogues of over 800 volumes sent free on applica= 
tion. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Importers of Bibles, Albums and Christmas Cards, 
Retail Department, 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


FouNDATIONS OF SUCCcES§ 


and LAWS OF BUSINESS, 
Parliamentary Usages, Etiquette, Social and Business 
Forms, Letter-Writing, &c., €e. Over 700 pages of solid 
reading matter, Price only #2.75.  Kreight paid. 
Apply for terms at once, ANCHOR PUBLISHING CO., 
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by the taste- 
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St. Louis, MIssouRL. 
224 pay cts, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
CASHMERE 
are a guaral 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
disénses, impaired vitality and debility. 
mail, $1. F, Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave. N.Y. 
on half-ounce balls. Send for cir- 
OSTOX OFFICE: 
SILK. 


a a eae 
Camp Life in the Wilderness. 
of price, by € . J. FARRAR, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
st « 
v pe! 
BOUQUET mark of COLGATE & 
co. pl 
perior and uniform 
Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
The only reliable silk for knit- 
ir to the manufactures Waste 
18 Summer Street. 
24 varieties | Selected and 1 


A splendid book for boys and young men. Tllustrated. 
COLGATE’S 
on each 
> 
SOAP fe quality. 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
FLORENCE ting Stockings, Mittens, Wristers, 
Edging, and other articles. Pat up 
KN ITTI NG Silk, in 1-oz. boxes, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail for 30 ets. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
‘Teachers and Sehe 








rs by Prof. Goodale. 





NATURAL | Leet, 10.cts.; 12 sets, $1. Sent by mail on 
wo 0 0 s§ receipt of pric dress 
© W. SPURR, 





10 cts. 
2 Skeins Zephyr Worsteds, assorted colors 
postpaid, 25e. 20 skeins, 1 color, 13c. 180 skeins, 9 
shades, $1. 960 skeins. 48 shades, $5. Best quality and 
choicest colors, F. W. GARDINER, Ly Tass. 


TRY HOOD'S FRENCH COLOGNE. 


1 P.O. Box 3vi 














*EXAMINE OUR LAST 


Illustrated Premium List 


SEFUL ARTICLES FOR 





IF YOU WISH TO SELECT 
Christmas Cifts. 


It contains the following magnificent Bazaar of attrac- 
tions, with description and prices: 


Books for Children, Books for Girls, 
Books for Boys, Speakers, Dictionaries, 
Readers, Books of Etiquette, 
Dickens’s Complete Works, (14 vols. for $8.75) 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, (for $18) 
Charlotte Mary Yonge’s Popular Histories, 
Macaulay’s England, (for $2.75) 
Gibbon’s Rome, Webster’s Dictionaries, 
Music and Poetry, 
Bibles and Testaments, 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 
Photograph, Autograph, Scrap Albums, 
Diaries and Pocket-Books, 
Packages of Useful Articles, 
Cutlery, Knives, Razors and Scissors, 
Improved Bracket Saw Outfit, 
Tools of all Kinds, Tool Chests, Skates, 
Wallets, Dressing-Cases, Work-Boxes, 
Swiss Carved Goods, Japanese Goods, 
Optical Instruments, Artists’ Materials, 
Articles for Ladies’ Use, Fancy Work, 
Materials for Wax Work, 
Articles for School Use, 
Gaskell’s Compendium, 
Articles for Family Use, 
Toys and Games, 
Musical Instruments, 
Stationery, ete., 
Postage Stamp Albums, 
Solid and Gold-Plated Jewelry, Bosom, Shawl 
and Cuff-Pins, Rings, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Pencils, Fruit-Knives, Silver- 
Plated Vases, Mugs, Knives 
and Forks, Spoons, Nap- 
kin Rings, Castors, Tea 
Sets, ete, ete. 


mish goods at special rates for 
School Christmas Trees, for Fairs, &e. Inquiries 














We are prepared to f 
Sunday 





tion as that. He would long before have investigated | ¢romptly answered. 


the subject with a lead-pencil. Not, probably, in his 
own ears,” she added, meditatively, “but in his 
younger brother's,” 


PERRY MASON £)(Q4\7 b 
41 Temple Place, Detizgd by 








CARDENING. 


‘To mak-house-plants grow and blossom, 
drossing should be used. The best substitate for eeagee 
manure (always offensive aud wuhealthy when (or, gable 
warm room) is BOWKEER’S FOOD yor row. 
ERS. Clean, odorless, producing healthy manta, tree 
from vermin, and abandant blossoms” pants 
tendentof the Boston Public Garden—the finest in 
=writes as follows 

“have used Bowker's Food for Flowers 
beds of the Pablic Garden and Squares of Boston drag 
the past season, and find it to be all thar it is represen 
both as to producing healthy growth of the plant and ite 
generous flowering, WILLIAM DooGUE, Supt? 

We have on file hundreds of letters equal} : 
It is sold by florists and druggists Benerallycon tine a 
ages suficient for 20 plants for 3 months sent by mails 
cents each. ‘Two i-cont pieces enclosed inva letter will 
reach us. A little book (worth the price of the we) on 
MHlow to Cultivate Howse-Plants,” by Prot dlaguied, of 
the Mass, Agricultural College, accompanies each package. 
Lady and gentlemen agents will ‘fad-this see wea 

ddress 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 


e 3 Park Place, New York, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


IFUL EVER-! 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices. Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $15 12 for $2; 19 for $33 26 for 
$45 35 for $53 75 for wos Aue for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, OurGreat 
THE DINGEE. CONA RI Roses, 

E us 
BRINGEE & CONARD oS Qu 


SEED. 10 Pkts. Best Garden or Flower REE 
‘ TATLEE | 21 Chureh St., Pullada,, Ba. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, beeanse you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
ean go, and it eats nothing Send 3-et, 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- | 
Av trated catalogue with full information, _ 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
85 Summer Street, Boston. M 


superin= 
America 
























As a Preventive 


of the diseases which affect the teeth aud month, nothing is | 
surer and speedier in its effects than SOZODONT. Its | 
benefits are realized at once, It is aromatic, expulsive of 
the cankerous affections, and most delightful when used. 
It cleanses from the humors which derange the secretions, 
| and whitens the teeth, 








YEARS of Use haye established the tenacity of 
tin SPALDING’S GLUE. Its hold on the confidence of 
1e 





nblic cannot be broken 


TEHOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash, Installments received. 
SPLENDID ORGANS $35, 845, $50, $60, 
$75, S85 & $100. 7 Octave ROSEWOOD P) 
ANOS $130, $135. 71-3 do 3140, $1 up. 
wards. WARRANTED. Ilustrated t= 
logues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Manuf?r. 
& Dealer, 826 Broadway,N.¥. P.0.Box,3530. 
atheist ahdtrachabcn dite Ianto nnn 


TRO 


d STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and prices 
ee eae o Pay subject tor PUBLIC BXEE= 


ONS, &e. A profitable business for a man 
BERTON 6 Oc falta tee ding 
Schools and Home Amuse T4-page ldustrated C6 


it. u 


I. P. 


nication. from a highly esveens ae 























The Fone commu! nication yeolicited. 
citizen of Boston, comes 8 writer, {ot 
obvioris reasons, requests us not to publish his ne ‘ 
game tine he desires to make known the fact of his discov: 


ery for the benefit of others similarly afflicted. 
Bostox, May 10, 1879. 


Messrs. Josern BunweTt & Co. 
st that you 
—Yon may not be aware of the fact t 
Keene de elie? in that maost distressing complal 
called Jiching Piles, I made the cliscovery soine weeks Ae 
during a night of intense discomfort and suffering, bs & 
ply applying Kalliston. a bottle Of which happened to bed 
my dressing-table. The effect seemed to me magical; 
itching ceased almost instantly, and I have had no reew 
rerGeel it to be my duty to make this statement toyo 
hoping that thereby ophes sufferers may be relievs 
Very traly, 
ory Your obliged and obedient servant, 





Since receiving the above, the proprietors of Ka 
liston have endeavored fairly ;o test its value aS a specif 
for Itching Piles, having caused jt to be used in sever! 
aggravated cases, and in every instance it has given in 


stant relief. JOSEPH BURNETT & CoO, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe shelf. 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers, One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, $2409 
in two days. No freight Charges to 
agents. Address office nearest you, 
SUMMIT MANUFACTURING Co.,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. or, Cincinnaly, o, 


“88c ST. NICHOLAS GIFT-BOX 33¢ 


‘An inexhaustible store of amuseme: 

Containing 1 game Word Capturing, ie niet 

ire, 15; 1 set Obedient, ‘ds, bo; 1 

1 Set Oriental Beads, 1 Enchanted 

T Ventriloquist’s Wh lelegant ‘Chee 

1 beautiful Chromo Card, ahd 1 handsome Pane} 

c All packed in a neat box and mailed free for a3q 

(stamps taken), Agents wanted. Sr, NICHOLAS Publishe 
ing Co., 80 Beekman Street. New Yo 


f “CIRCULARS —— 
FREE 





Changing 





Jokell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Recipe Boo) 
Double your money. "Adages 
iting. Monse, Ann-Arbor, Mi 








For the Companion, 


TIRED TIM. 


The neighbors’ barns were stunt of limb 
‘To leap and elunber wild, 

But pale and slim was little Tin, 
Puor Donald’s uly child. 


All day he peaked and pined; at night 
In bed he slept so ill, 

When morning light came blithe aud bright, 
It found hin tired still. 


No joy of pleasant time or place 
Could keep hiin long at play; 

And langhter’s trace npon his face 
‘Would scarce a minute stay. 


Where’er he went, what childish stent 
His tiny hand would try, 

"Twas one complaint,—poor Tim was faint, 
And weak as any fly. 


His father of his mood would test 
With cunning tool or toy, 

And inoan distrest, “0 Lord, give rest 
‘To my poor tired’ bo. 


His mother sighed and shouk her head, 
And tears her eves would dim; 

Sul Donald plead with heart that bled, 
= d rest poor little Tim!" 









etimes they watched with hope; butah! 
fled when evening came, 

atired, mia! Lm tired, pat” 

To-morrow just the same, 


And vainly where and how he ailed 
The doctors did explore. 

No skillavailed. He drooped and paled, 
And pindled more and more. 


No place or posture pleased hin best, 
In bed or easy chalr; 

Nor mother’s breast could give the rest 
‘That answered Donald’s prayer. 


For loving care they ceased to sleep, 
So weak their darling grew. 

His life to keep they wait and weep, 
By dark and daylight too. 


Low, low his flickering spirit burned, 
burns the wasting xlim. 


So) 
It 
wl 











His eye, uptumed with su 
God rest poor little Tim! 


One night the look of wistful pain 
Fled off his patient Lrow, 

And he spake plain—one 
“Tim isn’t tired now.” 


And soft his falling eyelids siniled. 
Poor Donald shrieked, “Oh no!" 

His grief was wild. God! my child! 
1 did not mean {t 30 


His band hig sobbing partner pressed. 
“Father, He heard you pray. 

The Lord kuew best: He gave hint rest. 
‘There was no other way.” 


ving, yearned— 





wiee—nguin, 
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For the Companton. 
WILLIAM THE SILENT. 


William the Silent, Prince of Orange, the 
founder of religious freedom in the Netherlands, 
is one of the most beloved names of history. ‘“‘As 
long as he lived,’’ says Motl 
ing star of the whole uation. 
the little children cried for him in the streets.”” 

He was forced into a war against the Inquisi- 
tion and the arrogaut Spanish power that sought 
to deprive his people of their liberties. He be- 
came a follower of Christ in middle life, and 
thenceforth in all his political acts and military 
campaigns, he acted as one guided solely by a 
sense of his duty to God. 

He sacrificed all personal ambition to the good 
of his people, and the results of his career illus- 
jtrate the truth, that he who denies himself most, 
receives the most of the gifts and assistance that 
come from above. 

“God in His mercy,” he said, ‘will maintain 
my innocence and my honor during my life and 
‘in future ages. 

“‘As to my fortane and my life, I have dedicated 
both to His service. 

“He will do with them what pleases Him, for 

His glory and my salvation.’’ 
His confidence was well assured. His good in- 
fluence tg-day fills the Netherlands and all the 
countriestof Northern Europe. He shines like a 
star, while the ambitious rulers of his times are 
forgotten. 

The thought to which he religiously devoted his 
life, was expressed in his short prayer in life’s 
last tragic scene. He was assassinated by a 
Jesuit, in 1584. The tragedy is one of the most 
impressive moral scenes in history. 

“The Prince,"’ says Motley, ‘came from his 
ining-room and began leisurely to ascend the 
stairs. He had only reached the second stair, 
when a man emerged from the sunken arch, and 
tanding within a foot or two of him, discharged 
pistol full at his heart. Three balls entered his 
body. The Prince exclaimed in French, as he 
felt tie wound,— 

“O my God, have mercy upon my soul! 

*O my God, have mercy upon my poor people!” 

He devoted his life to others, and died with a 
rayer for others on liis lips. The whole nation 
vept for him as fora father. All that he prayed 
‘or and fought for has virtually been gained, and 
he world to-day tenderly and reverently utters 
he name and recalls the example of William the 
ilent. H.R. 





















+o 
A SLAP THAT WAS PAID FOR. 
Rade fun ought to cost the maker something — 
sud it generally does. In this case the offender 
fe off easier than he had any right to expect. 








wfter his inexcusable assault. Says the Cape Aun 
dvertiser 2 





Notonany months A204 party of Boston gen- 
to this city and went on a fisbing- 
. 


te 
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party. Some of them got pretty jolly, one in 
particular, who, .eizing one of the codfish which 
they had caught, walked up the wharf. He soon 
espied a veteran fisherman, who was sawing 
wood, and under the impulse of the moment, 
fetched him a whack across the face, with the 
codfish. 

In 4 moment he was sobered. ‘The generous 
impulse of a noble heart throbbed in his bosom. 
He felt that he had done a mean, ungentlemanly 
act, and he meant to atone for it then and there. 

Taking out a ten-dollar bill, he proffered it to 
the veteran, saying, — 

“Accept this and let it wipe out any recollec- 
tions of the cowardly blow I struck you, as [ did 
vot mean to do it and aim very sorry for it.” 

The veteran took the bill, his face beaming 
with mingled astonishment and delight, and 
making 2 bow, remarked,— 

“See here, stranger, you can wipe me over the 
face all day long with a codfish, at ten dollars a 
lick! I don’t bear you a mite of ill will, I don't. 
I rather like your style. When are you coming 
again?” 

And that settled it. It was lucky for the gay 
joker that his victim was of thick material enough 
to take money for an insult. 


ad 
A DOG'S AFFECTION, 


During ‘A Walk from London to Land's End 
and Back,” the late Eliliu Burritt heard of a 
touching incident of n dog's affection, which he 
thus describes in his book, entitled as above: 


I was sitting at the breakfast-table of a friend, 
who was a druggist, when he was called into the 
shop by a neighbor, who had come for medical 
aid ina very remarkable and affecting vase. 

He described it brietly and simply, but it would 
fill a volume of beautiful meaning. 

His family dog had incideutally made the 
quaintance of a neighbor's child on the other side 
of the street. 

While lying on the door-stone, he had noticed 
this little thing, sometimes at the chamber-win- 
dow, and sometimes on the pavement, in a little 











carriage. 

During one of his walks on that side of the 
street, he met the baby, and looked over the rim 
of the carringe, as 1 loving dog can look, straight 
into a pair of baby eyes, and said, ‘“‘Good-morn- 
ing!”’ as well as he could. 

Little by little, day by day and week by week, 
this companionship went un growing with the 
growth and strengthening with the strength of 
the little one. 

The dog, doubtless because his master had no 
young cliild of his own, came at last to transfer 
requently his watch and ward to the door-stone 
on the other side of the street, and to follow as a 
guard of honor to the baby’s carriage on its daily 
airings. 

With what delight he gave himself up to all the 
peltings and little rnde rompings and rough and 
tumblings of those baby hands! 

One day, as the dog lay in watch by the door- 
stone, the child, peeping out of the window above, 
lost its balance, and fell to the stone pavement 
below. It was taken up quite dead. 

The red drops of the young life had bespattered 
the feet and face of the dog as he sprang to the 
rescue. His heart died out within him in one 
long whining howl of grief. 

From that moment he refused to eat. He re- 
fused to be comforted by his master’s voice and 
by his master’s home. Day by day and night by 
night, he lay upon the spot where the child fell. 

This was the neighbor's errand. He told it in 
a few simple words. He had come to my friend, 
the druggist, for a prescription for his dog—some- 
thing to bring back his appetite. 


———+o___—_ 


HOME LOST AND REGAINED. 
How a home was lost aud regained is the topic 
of a true narrative told in the San Francisco Bul- 
letin. The story has its warning and its encour- 
agement—two lessons which all of us need: 


Fifteen years ago there was a certain family of 
plain farmer folk working on rented land in one 
of the central counties north of Sau Francisco Bay. 

Having been fortunate in obtaining one or two 
very good crops in seasons when the most of the 
State was a failure, they had, perhaps, twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars in cash, terms and im- 
plements. 

At this juncture, the head of the family, being 
of the restless Western type, concluded that it 
was advisable to make money faster. 

So happening to travel across the lower,San 
Joaquin in early spring of a wet season, he was 
charmed, and forthwith rented, for a term of 
years, a large tract of land in that valley, paying 
cash rent. 

There was a good crop the first year, but three 
successive failures followed. Then a half crop 
came, and more failures. 






Hoping against hope, they stayed, unable to | it’ 


leave, unwilling to acknowledge a mistake, until 
every dollar was gone, 

This was in 1871, the process of losing all they 
had having taken seven vears. There were five 
children, the oldest a girl capable of teaching 
school, three boys old enough to earn men’s 
wages, and a little girl. 

The oldest daughter obtaiued a school in an ad- 
joining county, and made regular remittances 

ome. ‘The boys sought work, but everything in 
the neighborhood was at a stand-still. 

The father, upon whom suc ve misfortunes 
had told heavily, went to the nearest town and 
sold his rifle, saddle and some loug-treasured val- 
ables, 

Then, harnessing up their only team, they left 
the barren place. called by courtesy a farm. 

Night after night, as they sat about the roar- 
ing camp - fires, they asked each other, ‘What 
shall we do?” 

At last the mother spoke, with a mother’s keen 
home-love and longing, ax one night they camped 
in the dry bed of a stream, near a shaggy peak, 
above a valley of fertile farms. ‘We are wan- 
dering without « motive,” she said. 

“Let ul work and win a home aud begin to- 

So she unfolded her plan. 
next morniug they went into a 
town where they had acquaintances. 

Within a week the father and the three boys 
were itt work in the harvest field; the mother be- 
came housekeeper in a wealthy family, where 
she kept the yonngest child with her, the oldest 
daughter wa I] teaching at inereased salary. 























large valley 





A family farm-company was organized, it be- 





ing understood that every possible dollar went 
toward the one purpose of buying a home which 
all should own. 

This was the mother’s plan, and its effect was 
marvellous. It made meu of the boys; it made 
the father forget his former losses; it brightened 
the whole outlook. 

Every cent saved was depusited where it drew 
interest. 

Before long, some leading gentlemen of the 
town became interested in the home-buying plan, 
of which they had heard, and did what they 
cuuld to procure steady work for the family. 

This, however, was seldom needed, for their 
steadiness and anxiety to earn their wages were 
remarkable, and they were soon in constant de- 
mand. 

At the end of the first year the home-purchas- 
ing company made a creditable showing. The 
daughter, teaching at $80 a month, had sent $400. 

The three sons and their father had averaged 
$30 a month apiece, beside their board, and they 
had spent nothing they could help, so that $1,200 
Fepregented their pile; while the mother added 

150. 

These three items aggregated, together with 
the interest, $1,808. The beginning was made. 

Four years of steady, uncomplaining toil fol- 
lowed. In 1876 their accumulations, compound- 
ed semi-annually at seven per centum, amounted 
to $9,330 72. 

It would have been more but for some sickness 
in the family. They then chose a quarter section 
of good fertile land lying north of San Francisco 
Bay, in one of the Coast Range valleys. 4 
e price was $60 un acre, or $9,600 In all. 
They paid $8,000 down, bought teams, moved on 
the place, paid the balance in one yenr from 
crops and outside work, aud are making it one 
of the prettiest farms in that whole region. 

This is a truthful xccount of how a farm was 
lost and another gained in its place by a plucky 
American family, whose idea of « “home-buying 
company’’ ought to be remembered. 











+o 5 
For the Companion, 
ABOUT THE SNOW-BIRDS. 


Here they come, and ever su many, 

Like sudden blossoms, blown from the tree. 
Oh, they are the bonniest Lirds of any, 

‘And they are the birds for you and me! 


Why, yes, the others were redder and bluer, 
‘Those friends of the flowers, here und away 

On the breath of u rose! But'these are the truer, 
Because they come in the cold and stay. 


And the others sung? Alack for their singing! 
It was only about the buds and the aun. 
Now that the frost to the world is clinging, 
Tf we ask for a song, will they give us one? 


But these little fellows are brave and merry, 
And sweeter, I tell you, than all the rest, 
and 

ai 


they never heard of a grape or a cherry!) 
they are the birds we will love the best. 
Mare. 8. M. B. Prart. 
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WHY HE HELD OFFICE. 


Americans have a passion for holding an office. 
It was the knowledge of this trait which prompted 
Jefferson to ask, ‘‘How are vacancies to be ob- 
tained? Those by death are few; by resignation 
none.’ The Detroit Free Press tellsa story which 
illustrates this fondness: 


A Detroiter, who wax rusticating in one of the 
wilderness connties of Michigan, was one day out 
hunting, when he came upon a hamlet consisting 
of a saw-iill, two houses and a log-barn. 

The sign of ‘“Post-Office’ greeted his vision 
over the door of one of the houses, and he inves- 
tigated. 

The office was an eight-by-ten room, and the 
boxes for mail-matter numbered just four. 

A written sign on the wall announced that the 
mail arrived and departed once a week, and the 
postmaster sat behind a pine table reading the 

ostal Guide and chewing a sassafras root. 

“Any letter for John ——?” asked the De- 
troiter. 

The postmaster didn’t shake hix head and 
erush the inquirer’s hope all at once. as some 
Officials do, but slowly arose, looked carefully into 
each one of the six empty boxes, peered into an 
old cigar-box on the window-sill, and then an- 
swered,— 

“I don’t see anything just now, but it is only 
four days to the next nail.” 

“Is this a money-order office?” continued the 
stranger. 

“Well, no, not exactly, though we handle con- 
siderable money here.’ 

“Can I get a dollar's worth of threes?” asked 
the Detroiter, after a pause. 

“Well, no, ‘not exactly,” replied the officer, 
looking into his wallet. “I guess I can spare 
you five or six now and the rest next week.” 

There was another pause as the postmaster 
vainly tried to make change for a quarter, and 
the Detroiter finally remarked,— 

“This isn’t rated axa first-class post-office, ix 
oo” 








| “Well, no, not exactly.”" wax the confidential 
treply. ‘‘Fact ix, we don't do a very rushing 
| business here, and sometimes I think it would 
pay me better to go back to the farm.” 

“Tdon't suppose you make $20 a year here, do 
you? 

“Well, no, not exactly; but I don’t look at that 
altogether. The position that it gives us in soci- 
ty here must be taken into consideration, you 

now.’” 

The population of the hamlet, including a tame 
bear and a dog, was numbered thirteen. 


= toe 

EFFECTS OF STRIKING THE HEAD. 

Phrenologists ‘nap’ the brain, locating given 

points, or ‘‘bumps,”’ as the seat of certain facul- 

ties. 

mind is correct or not, there are instances of 
brain-injury which seem curiously to favor it. 


Some years ago, a miner wag sent to the Ayr- 
shire District Asylum who, four years before, had 
been struck to the ground iusensible by a is 
j of falling conl, which fractured his skull. H. 
unconscious for four days after the a 
eame gradually to himself, and he was able in 
four weeks to resume his work in the pit. 

But his wife noticed a steadily increasing 
| change for the worse in his character and habits: 
whereas he had formerly been cheerful. sociable 
and good-natured, always kind and affectionate 
to her and his children, he now became irritable, 
moody, sarly, suspicious, shunning the company 



















Whether their theory of the mystery of | ye 
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of his fellow-workmen, and impatient with her 
and the children. 

This bad state increased; he was often excited, 
used threats of violence to his wife and others, 
and finally became quite maniacal, attempted to 
kill them, had a succession of epileptic , and 
was sent to the asylum as a dangerous lunatic. — 

There he alsu showed himself extremely suspi- 
cious and surly, entertained a fixed delusion that 
he was the victim of a conspiracy on the part of his 
wife and others, and displayed bitter and resent- 
ful feelings. At the place where the ekull had 
been fractured there was « well-marked depres- 
sion of bone,and the depressed portion was even- 
tually removed by the trephine. 

From that time, an improvement took place in 
his disposition, his old self coming gradually back; 
he became cheerful again, active and obliging, 
regained and displayed all his former affection 
for his wife and children, and was at Inst dis- 
charged recovered. No plainer example could 
be wished to show the direct connection of cause 
and effect—the great deterioration of moral char- 
acter produced by the physical injury of the su- 
preme nerve-centres of the brain; when the cause 
was taken away, the effect went also. 

Another instance is mentioned in the French 

apers, A painter who was visiting a friend at 

eaux was standing ona balcony on the second 
floor, when he over! need himself and fell on 
the ground below. Every one rushed down 
stairs, expecting to find him dend. but he quickly 
picked himself up, and seemed unhurt. 

When, however, he turned to address his 
friends, he could not remember their names. He 
had forgotten his own, and to his utter astonish- 
ment, he also discovered that he could not recall 
a single substantive. He ean pronounce one after 
the other the letters of which the names of his 
wife and daughter are composed, but he is unable 
to unite them: into one word, 


+o -——— 
BATTLE WITH AN ELK. 

A desperate battle with an infuriated elk, kept 
in the park, along with other animals, of Gen. 
Bull, of Bull’s City, Kau., is thus reported by the 
Chicago Times: 


The general sent his hired man, Robert Brick- 
nell, to the park for the purpose of caring for the 
animals. . 

He at once discovered that there was something 
unusual about the appearance of the elk, whic! 
showed hostile designs, compelling him to retire 
from the park. He hastened to inform the gen- 
eral of the fact, and arming themselves with 
heavy clubs, they returned to the enclosure, the 
general remarking that he could subdue the ani- 
mal. 

Upon their entrance, the enrnged beast made a 
charge on the men, knocking Gen. Bull down with 
great force, and then drew back and made a sec- 
ond attack with increased force, using his antlers, 
and pierced the prostrate body through the breast 
until the prong protruded. . 

The brute then tossed the unfortunate man into 
the air, and then threw him high over his antlere. 

The infuriated animal then turned upon Brick- 
nell and inflicted frightful injuries. 

George Nicholas ran to the rescue, and at- 
tempted to disable the brute with a club, and 
William Sherman followed close after him, and 
the two gave battle. Sherman was caught in the 
elk’s antlers. and thrown over the high board 
fence, and Nicholas was picked up and tossed 
into the air, and lodged on the fence. 

During all this scene Mrs. Bull was a spectator, 
and wild with grief, ran to the village for assist- 
ance. A number of farmers responded to her 
summons, but arrived at the scene of the tragedy 
too Inte. 

Gen. Bull's body was found fearfully disfigured, 
with life quite extinct. An examination of the 
body showed forty-four wounds. The fatal one 
was by the antlers, which pierced the chest 
through poth lungs and the heart, causing instant 
death. Bricknell received thirty-two wounds, 
and has since died. 

After much trouble, attended by great danger, 
the elk was tied to a tree. He still paws and 
stamps with fury. Gen. Bull was a member of 
the Kansas House of Representatives last winter. 


ae ° ? 
THE NEGRO QUESTION, 
A writer in the Christian Union tells two aneo- 
dotes to illustrate the pride which the colored 


people of Georgia take in their schools and uni- 
versity. She writes from Atlanta, and says: 


Storrs School is preparatory to the university. 
It was in this sehocl that Richard R. Wright fure 
nished Whittier with the incident of a fine poem, 
The story is this: 

Gen. Howard (editor of the Advance) when vig- 
iting Storrs Schvol asked the children what he 
should tell their Northern friends about them. 

“Tell them we are rising, sir,’’ said a little very 
black lad, with eager enthusiasm; and the gen- 
era! was so pleased with the answer that he sent 
it to Whittier. A 

Tam glad to ray the lad kept the promise of 
his youth. He passed through Storrs, graduated 
from the university, and was last year the chief 
instrument in getting together the State Teach~ 
ers’ Convention. 

Indeed, the university is the pride of the col- 
ored people of Atlanta. "No matter what the tenor 
of their conversation, it is sure to be part and 
parcel of it. 

The other day, I heard one of its scholars thus 
sarcastically reproved by an old black man, who 
probably thought he would have used ita privi- 
leges better. 

He had evidently loaned a hatchet to his neigh- 
bor’s son, for he was calling across the fence.— 
“Look hyar, boy, you goes ter school, don’t 
rT?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Gitten eddykashun, aint yer?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Larning ’rithmetic and figgerin’ on a slate, 
eh?” 





















. it don’t take two whole days at the uni- 
y to make an hour, do it?” 
“Why, ue!” 

“You was gwine ter bring dat hatchet back in 
an hour, wasn’t yer?” 

“Yes.” 

‘An’ it’s been two days since you borrowed it. 
Now, what, good's eddykashun (gwine terdo vou 


when it can't tell howlong it takes tovfotcl™ back. 
a hatchet?"* 
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AT TWILIGHT. 
I watch from the nursery window, 
At end of the wintry day, 
The stars come, filling the heavens 
In their silent and silver way. 
And as one by one they flicker 
Through the dimness blue and cool, 
I fancy them little scholars, 
Coming noiselessly to school. 
And some seem to know their lessons, 
And sparkle with quiet bliss; 
And others are glittering sadly, 
‘As though they were sure¢o miss! 
But often among the others 
A great star brightly glows, 
And these, in their fine importance, 
Are the teachers, I suppose. 
And the moon, who is just now absent 
From her proper place of rule, 
Perhaps, as one might express it, 
Is principal of the school. 
Bat O little stars! I’m certain 
You've an easier school than mine, 
If all that you have to learn there 
Is jnst knowing how to shine! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
west gg 
For the Companion. 
ENICK-KNACKS FOR A CHRISTMAS- 
TREE. 
The Cornucopia. 

Cut a piece of pretty-col- 
ored paper in a half-square. 
Wet the edges with strong 
paste, and folding the edge A 
over the edge B, hold a long 
atick under the seam until it dries. 

Cut the top evenly ronnd. Sew a strip of 
bright - colored tarletan 
together, glue or sew it 
round the edge, and cover 
the seam with a plaiting 
of ribbon or a strip of 
gilt paper. Hem the top 
and run a ribbon in, like 
this. 

The cornucopia can be 
ornamented prettily by 
pasting strips of red, 
green, gilt or silver paper 
spirally round it, and 
fastening to the point a 
searlet tassel made of 
strips of paper. 





A Drum-Bag. 

Cut a strip of cardboard about as large as the 
back of your “First 
Reader.” Sew it to- 
gether in three places, 
just to hold it. 

Gum a strip of paper, 
and paste down the seam 
on the inside. When 
dry, you may take out 
the stitches, and your 
drum-case will be neatly 
joined. 

Next place it on a 
piece of card and mark 
a circle round it with your lead-pencil; then 
place a round box or plate a little larger than 
this circle, and mark round 
tnat; cut ont round the 
larger circle. Then takea 
sharp penknife and cut 
partly through the smaller 
circle, and notch out all 
round from the small to the 
large circle. (See diagram.) 

Bend the little pieces 
Then wet them with paste, and press 





left down. 
this lid into the top of the drum. 

Now paste a strip of gold paper round the top, 
bottom and centre of 
the drum; also a blue 


and red strip. Take 
some bright cord, made 
of zephyr, and put it 
across from top to 
bottom, making the 
lines cross in the cen- 
tre. If you do this 
first, your gold, red 
and blue strips will 
cover the ends, and 
make it look neater. 

Now measure a piece 
of red or blue tarletan 
that will go round the 
drum, sew up the ends, and hem the top, running 
ribbon in. Paste this in the top, and you will 
have a fine drum to fill with sugar-plums, which 
will be more tempting because of the pretty little 
box they are in. 








A Muff. 

This can be made of white plush or cotton- 
flannel, spotted with black, to look like ermine. 
Cut a strip about 
half as large as 
the drum, and 
seam it up. Then 
sew a narrow 
piece of silk at 
each end, and 
gather it with a 
narrow ruche and 
bow of ribbon. . 
leaving long ends, which tie together to hang on 
the tree. Line with a piece of card rolled and 
slipped in; then fill with bonbons. 

A pretty bag for lozenges and comfits is made 
like the muff, but using bright-colored papers, and 
ornamenting with pictures; then gluing tarletan, 
pink or rose-colored, on each end, and drawing 
up the ends with long narrow ribbon. 


A Shoe-Bag. 


Cut the top of ashoe of shape like No, 1, as large 
as you like, of any pretty material; join the back 





No.1. No. 2. 


edges together, and bind it neatly. Then cuta 
sole like No. 2. 
Sew the two together, and you will have a tiny 










doll’s shoe. Make a bow 
and sew on the top; and 
instead of filling with can- 





dy, you can, if you like, 
line it with silk, cut in the 
same we id also a layer 






of wrinkled = with 
some nice perfame powder, 
and = you 
will have 
Q pretty 
little scent 
bag to lay 
in among 


cotton 


your handkerchiefs and ribbons. 


For the Companion. 
MY SPIDER. 

You little folks will think that a spider is a 
very queer creature for anybody to care about, 
but I really had a small spider whose doings were 
of grent interest to me. 

One winter, I had a wasp that used to come 
out from some hole and sit in the sun against the 
glass of a south window. 

He tried hard to live, poor fellow, and would 
shake his wings and stretch out his crooked legs 
to warm himself all over; but the cold was too 
much for him, and one morning I foand him stiff 
and dead. 

Another winter it was a motherly old house-fly 
that came to live with me. 

She made her appearance from some place un- 
kuown to me, just as the wasp had done, and 
buzzed on the panes, and sat and dressed herself, 
seeming very happy, and making that low hum 
which was like very small singing, —and no 
doubt it was as good as music to her, as I am 
sure it was to me, so far as it went. 

Along towards dark, she always managed to 
get out of sight before I had a chance to see 
where she was going. 

Some days she was missing; but as sure as the 
sun came ont bright, there she was in the old 
place,—a bustling, cheery little companion; but 
one day she fell into my ink-stand, and though I 
helped her out carefully with a pen-holder, I fear 
the ink bath must have been the death of her, 
for from that afternoon I never saw her more, 
and she probably died alone in the dark hole 
which she had for a home. 

This winter, a spider has made me a visit. I 
was just getting ready to write a story for the 
children of the Youth's Companion, when some- 
thing dropped from the burean against which my 
table was placed; and instend of coming clear 
down to my paper, there it hung, when, so far as 
anybody could see, there was nothing at all to 
hold on by. 

It was a very small spider, and he was swing- 
ing by a thread so fine that my eyes were not 
sharp enongh to see it. Where he came from, or 
where he was going, or what he wanted, was 
more than I could find out. 

But the thing he did was this—he walked up 
on his own invisible thread, which was certainly 
the most wonderful specimen of walking on a 
tight rope that J ever saw, till he was safe on the 
burean. 

Then he started to go somewhere—vhere we 
shall never know—but before he had gone many 
steps, he slipped off, just as a child would who 
tried to walk on the edge of the roof of a house. 
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but he saved himself from a fall that would have 
nearly knocked the breath out of hix body, by the 
ailky thread which spun out of him, and again he 
was left hanging. 

He tried this four times, slipping off, and catch- 
ing himself; and if ever a spider was worried, he 
was. I actually thought I heard him squeal, but 
of course that was my imagination. 

It was high time, however, for me to try and 
help him, for between his hard work and being 
numbed with living in the cold, he was nenrly ex- 
hausted ; so I reached out my hand, atid the filmy 
thread caught on it, and he spun himself off a 
yard from me. I put him under a tumbler in a 
warm place, and looked him over through a mag- 
nifying-glass. Uy 

A wonderful little crenture, with eight tiny feet 
that had hooks to them, and eight eyes, and a 
pair of fine claws like pincers on hia head; and 
the thread which he used for a bridge, or a lad- 
der, on which to walk or climb, was not a hun- 
dredth or a thousandth part so coarse as a hair 
from your head. 

I wanted to keep him, to find out what he 
would like to eat, and, after he had got warmed 
and rested, to put him back on the bureau, and 
starting him safely on the road he was travelling 
when he had so many downfalls, see where he 
wanted to go, but his journey had already been 
too much for him: he curled up his tiny feet, 
dropped his head and died; and so his humble 
story comes to an untiinely end. A. BL HL 

ad +o —- 
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ANTICIPATION. 
Willie, Elsie, Bertha and Dot 
Are almost wild in their glee 
Over the thought of a Christimas-feast 
With dear old Grandmother Lee. 
White is the Quaker cap that she wears, 
And white and smooth is her brow; 
Spotless her dress of soft silver gray; 
Sweet is her “theo” and her “thou.”” 
Sunny and warin is the homestead large, 
And so is grandmamma’s heart; 
For Elsie, Willie, Bertha and Dot 
A corner is set apart. 
Oar dear little Elsie knelt to-night 
And whispered on bended knees, 
“Let mo go, dear Lord, to grandmamma’s 
Instead of to heaven, please.” MP. Re 
awa Ag eds SES 
GOOD FOR EVIL. 

“Mamma,”’ said my little Charley, ‘now that 
Thave a new sled, what shall Ido with the old 
one?” His face wore a puzzled look for a little 
while, when a thought struck him. ‘Mamma, 
there’s a chance to do something,—real good, tao. 
What's the use talking so much about a thing, 
and never doing it?” 

“What, Charley?” 

“Well, mamma, if there's any boy in the world 
that I hate, that boy's Sim Tyson. He’s always 
plaguing and teasing me and all the other little 
boys, either taking our things from us, or pre- 
tending that he’s going to. It never does any 
good to get cross; for that's just what he likes: 
but, better even than this, Sim does like a sled; 
and—well, maybe it’s foolish—but I've half a no- 
tion to give that old sled to him. It might make 
him think, and so do him good. Mightn’t it, 
mamma?” 

“Yes, it might,’’ said the mother. 

So Sim got Charley’s sled, which pleased and 
touched him beyond everything; and they do say 
he is kinder, not only to the little boys, but to 
everybody, than he was before. 
+o--——__-— 

A LITTLE girl of five or six summers, stopping 
with her parents at one of the fashionable hotels 
at Saratoga Springs, was invited at dinner to 
take some wine as it was passed around. She 
declined. ‘‘Why do you not take wine with your 
dinner, Minnie?’ asked a gentleman who sat 
near her. ‘Tause I doesn’t like it.” “But take 
a little, then, my child, for your stomach’s sake,” 
he urged. “I aint dot no tommik’s ache,” in- 
dignantly responded the little miss in the most 
emphatic manner. 
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CHINESE PROVERBS.—If you love your gon, 

ive him plenty of cudgel; if you hate him, cram 
fiim with dainties. 

A word once spoken, 0 coach with féur horses 
can not overtake it and bring it back. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 





A famous order of a Secretary of the Treasury; a 
sentiment popular with loyal Ainericans. 
. 9, 22, 43, 50, 21,4, waa a distinguished advocate 
of the doctrine of Stute Rights. 
19, 36, 13, 1, 39, 13, 4, 37, an eminent; statesman, 














—————————— 


rendered valuable service t° Ma cog, 
tary of the Treasury. slecti 

42, 35, 45, 52, 10, lost the © lection of 
in another office won renown 

2, 33, 8, 49, 18, 51,17, Was 
dential candidate. 

16, 29, 25, 3, 33, 23, 








try as Seer 
; President, bi 
twice defeateg "aac Pree 


was 0 distinguish, 
Secretary of State. % ed Benator an 
55, 11, 20, 26, 46, 57, 7, © Cabinet officer ; 
ministrations, won great honor to himsely in two ad. 
country. And to bis 
41, 83, 30, 51, 58, served his country 
ofces, el and military. Siw 
88 (initial), 14, 12, 48, r, 25, 34, Was a p, 
53 (initial), 28, 3, 31, 22, 34, 4, 8erved higedent. 
a high office that gives its incumbent but eee 
Patong 32, tate: re 
5 2, 42, names a statesman 
service reform pledged to civil 
56, 24, 27,6, 13, 20, 35, is a river cele 
civil and military history. 


2. 
DECAPITATIONS, 


Behead my first to find my sec 
find my third, and soon. - 
Yankee Jonathan was practisin, 
when cockney John accosted him: 
“I say, Jona, where did you Fe lust night?" 
Jona replied in a single word; that was my first. 
John rejoined by an interjection and an added 
word of interrogation; his rejoinder was my second 
Getting no further reply, he thundered out my 
third, and continued, “Where were yon, I nay?" 
cue quietly snewered my fourth. 
ohn repeated the answer in cockney 
that spelied my fitth. ey dinleet, and 
Jona went on exercising his voice 
syllable that was spelled astuy eixthe sO” ™ Musical 


in the highest 








brated in both 
EnizaBera. 


ond, my second to 


& & singing-lesxon, 


WESTBROOK 
3. 


STAR REBUS, 





Ten words of one syllable, each commencing with 
the same two letters. L. Goss. 
4. 
PUZZLE OF PRONUNCIATION. 
‘The answer to each couplet is a word pronounced 
differently, according to its use. 


1, A river by a city grand; 1 
2, A net to bring the fish to land. 

1, A mob—the populace am I; 

2) A city ‘neath a Southern sky. 

1, A cross of Romish church or page; 

2) A castle of historic age. 

1, We drop it when oppressed with woes; 
2, We make it when we rend our clothes. 


1, Part of a fish; also a name; 
2, A measure; and a name’s the same. 


1, Planged, in irregular derivation; 

2, A bird of fairest reputation. 

1, A month that bears a monarch’s DAME; 
2) A word for grand is spelled the same. 
1, A religion that stern force employs; 
3 Patria with violence and noise. 


1, A city of soft, healthful alts 
2, Soft, fine, accurate every Where: 





in; 
1, To gather scattered things gains 
2, To bring back to A losing brain. 
5. 


ILLUSTRATEL> OONUNDBUM 





John is a dull boy at school, 
sting him, why would it have a ve 





If the bee sh 
FY Rood effest? Na 
W. T. oO. 
6. Oe | 
PUZZLE, | 
Iam a word of six letters, ever: 
resents anumber. The sum of t! 
In the use of language my 
ascent by progressive steps. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Table—alsig Chair—hair. Cloek— 


one of which ri 
he numbers is ee, 
whole indicates a rort. of 





3. Stone, 


E 
x 
r 
8 
M 
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Ar 
HI 

HI 
LP 
LA 


apeen 


4, Ascot. Solon. Abele, Goods. Sepal. Chain, 
Title. Coral. Heath. Haste. Finns. Dream. Bread, 
Medal. Holly. Clean.— Cleopatra's Needle, 

5. Because it hasa bay_on it dhayonet). 

6.-There, ( Here. 
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CURE OF DIPHTHERIA. 

When a member of the family is attacked by this 
fearful disease, the best medical aid should at once 
be called, The danger is too great to allow this ad- 
vice to pass unheeded, Indeed, even in apparently 
light cases, that appear to be progressing to a speedy 
ind favorable termination, the patient often suddenly 
dies, and what are called the sequel of the disease— 
lits later effects on the organs and tissnes of the body 

frequently result in death, or protracted disorder 
ind suffering. It will therefore be seen that intelli- 

mt professional treatment is necessary to prevent, 
if possible, such serious results. 

But in some cases a physician may be so far away 

to render his assistance practically impossible. 
Wor such we say there are three principal remedies. 
‘The first is the saturated solution of chlorate of pot- 

, given in teaspoonful doses every hour. The 
WFrench physicians rely largely on this. 

The second is chlorine-water, diluted with from 
wo to four times as much water. A prominent phy- 
sician of Springfield, Mass., has for the last sixteen 
years found it almost uniformly effective, Prior to 
ts use, he lost half his cases. 

The third remedy is sulphur. Dr. Field, of Eng- 

nd, has obtained remarkable cures with it. His 
i8 prescription is, we believe, to mix a teaspoonful of 
Jonjthe flour of sulphur in 2 wine-glass of water, and give 
ngit as a gargle. If the patient is unable to gargle, 
hePlow some of the dry flour through a quiil upon the 
Alisensed parts of the mouth and throat; or burn some 
of the sulphur on a live coal, and let the patient in- 
hale its fumes; or, filling the room with the fumes, 
fet him walk about and inhale th 

‘The patient should always be kept warm, the bow- 
helels open, and the system well nourished with easily- 
candigested food. 
sen ney 

H WORTH'S PRIME MINISTER. 

A letter from Paris describes a lady who is the 
jhow-woman”’ of Worth’s famous dre: 
eo in that cit; 
ou want a realization of that much-talked-of 
joa ity, a, just go to Worth’s and ask for “Miss 
”’ An English branette will respond to your 


uminons—a brunette with large blue eyes and a slen- 
der figure, and a mien of blended reserve and dig- 





to 





















ity. 

Peaeili\take your orders with the air of n queen, 
nd will move to execute them with the step of a 
duchess. 

She is the very incarnation of style; that mysteri- 
ous quality is diffused throughout her being, from 
he summit of her dark-tressed head down to the tip 
Hof her shapely slipper. 
gq Were she clad in a tow hag fastened around her 
aist with a hempen cord, she wonld impart to that 
garb a subtle air of elegance. 
tay She is always arrayed in some one of the latest 

creations of the presiding divinity, and whatever it 
}forg ny | be she looks well in it. 
ler smooth, pale complexion defies the effects of 
rbolor, and she can wear pale green or golden yellow 
ith equal impunity. Rafts cannot deform her 
hroat, and puffed sleeves are powerless to impart an 
angraceful carriage to her arms. 
e moves in a tie-back like a swan, and carries a 
She 
ie flustered or put out, or impertinent or fa- 
miliar. 
lin} Stout matrons and skinny maidens, beholding the 
tharm and grace of her appearance, ascribe it all to 
her gown, whereof they straightway order dupli- 
pates, making guys of themselves in the process. She 
4s the worthy prime minister to the acknowledged 
ing of fashion. 














ss 
) A CAT'S VIEW OF RELIGION. 

felt) ‘The Portland (Me.) Transcript publishes the fol- 
“lowing firstrate cat-story, and vonches for it as au- 
hentic: 


"The scene is laid in the village of Yarmouth. An 
d gentleman and his housekeeper constitute the 
family, and their good old cat finds the lines are fallen 

igo her in pleasant places. 

or | Family prayers are the rule each evening in this 

she POUsehiold, and the cat fell into the habit of regular 
© hnd punctual attendance. 

he | No other of the cares that provert 

Sile’ 











crowd a 
pat’s life was ever allowéd to interfere with this re- 
ligious duty, 

At the signal for pr: 
mouse half-caught, or 
lease of existence. 

e lap of the hou 

service that was higl 

At the final “‘aien,” she went friskily about her 
business. nt in an evil day there came a kitten that 

as deemed snpertinons, and sentence of death was 
passed upon it. 


ers, she would even leave a 
@ a doomed bird a longer 
rously compose herself in 
per, with an alr of attention 





















A The head of the family undertook the execution of 
he sentence, and unknown to him, the eat was a wit- 
Je viel to the scene, 


—. 





er 





THE YOUTHS COMPAN ION. 











From that day the cat refused to attend service, 
and cannot now be induced to listen to the prayers 
of one who had so shocked her sensibilities. 

She faithfully performs all other duties as before, 
and socially purrs for the family on all secular occa- 
sions, but seems to say, “Let my religious hours 
alone.” 


Se en 
A WELL-BEHAVED LOCOMOTIVE. 
The following narrative of the good behavior of a 
locomotive when thrown off the track by the freak 
of an eccentric cow should modify the prejudices of 
those who believe in “the total depravity of inani- 
mate things.” 


An accident occurred on a local railroad on the 
10th instant that is probably without a parallel in the 
history of railroading—in Illinois, at least. As a 
train on the evening of that day was near Glassford, 
going at a speed of nearly forty miles an hour, a cow 
suddenly bounded in front of the engine. 

‘There was no warning whatever, the front of the 
engine passed over the animal, and in doing so was 
lifted clear of the rails and uncoupled from the ten- 
der. 

Going at such a high rate of speed, it continued 
some twenty yards on the ground, tearing it up, and 
even uprooting a stump in its mad career, an what 
is very strange, kept on its wheels until it’ came to a 

standstill, where it stood clear of the main track. 

The remainder of the engine and train kept the 
track and ran past the engine about a quarter of a 
mile, when it was brought to a stop with brakes. 

‘The jar of the escaped engine was so slight that but 
few passengers were nade aware of the accident until 

told. 


‘The engineer sat on his seat throughout the affair, 
a mere spectator of the queer freak of his engine. 
No one hurt nor even scared.—Keokuk (Ja.) Gate 


City, October 26. 
io 


ANECDOTE OF LINCOLN. 
The following incident related by Mr, Murdoch, of 
Abraham Lincoln, shows the great President’s love 
of truth: 


Few who lived through the war have yet forgotten 
the poem of the “Sleeping Sentinel,” which was 
written by Janvier in commemoration of an act of 
clemency by Lincoln in pardoning a young Ver- 
mont volunteer at the very moment when he had 
been led out to be shot for sleeping at his post. 

The first public reading of this poem by Mr. Mur- 
doch took place at the White House, the President, 
the poet and a large asseinbly being present, 

Before reading the verses aloud, Murdoch privately 
pointed out to Mr. Janvier a slight poetic license 
where he had described the’ arrival of the President 
with the pardon as being accompanied by the sound 
of rolling wheels, whereas Lincoln had ridden on 
horseback to the place of execution. Janvier thought 
the matter of very trifling consequence, and the read- 
ing proceeded. 

At its close the President and many of the 
were in tears. Lincoln, wiping the telltale « ee 
fom his cheeks, then said hastily, in a smothered 
voice 











er ery touching, Mr. Janvier, but I did not goina 
coach. 
“Oh, well, Mr. Lincoln,” said Senator Foote of 
Vermont, “we all know you would have gone on foot 
if it had been necessary. 
“Yes, but the fact is—and let us stick to the fact—I 
went on horseback,’’ insisted Mr. Lincoln. 


gee 
REMEMBERED EXACTLY. 

A lying witness will often tell a very glib story, 

but he generally fails to guard all his weak points, 


Ata recent trial in court the following took place in 
attempting to prove an alibi: 


Attorney S.—You say that Ellis ploughed for you 
all day on the 20th of November? 

Witness—(referring to his book) Yes. 

S.—What did he do on the 30th? 

W”.—He chopped wood. 

S.—On the 31st? 

W.—That was Sunday, and we went squirrel-hunt- 


ing. 

S—What did he do on the 32nd. 

W.—He thrashed wheat on that day. 

S.—What did he do on the 33d? 
aul lt was raining, and he shaved out some han- 

e 

S.—What did he do on the 34th? 

W.—He chopped wood. 

S.—What did he do on the —-? 

But before the question could be finished, the wit- 
ness’s wife seized him by the collar and whisked him 
outside of the witness-box, yelling in his affrighted 
ear,— 


“You old fool! don’t you know there are only 
thirty-one days in the month of November?” 





ge 


RESCUED BY COWS. 
The following story is curious inasmuch as it shows 
cows siding against a cow and with a man: 


A man living near Glen Mills, Pa., was attacked by 
one of his cows the other day, knocked down and 
ored. He caught the beast by the nose and roared 
‘or help, but none came, the cow meantime stampin; 
upon him and manifesting a determination to mt] SS 

him. 

Soon the other cows in the field saw what was go- 
ing on und rushed to the spot, when to the surprise 
of the man, instead of assisting their companion, they 
violently assailed her, knocking her down and finally 
driving her away. The cow died on the following 
day with every symptom of brain-disease, 


a 


SHOCKED INTO TALKIN 

Mrs. Geo. Martin of Huntsville, Ga., had been so 
paralyzed that for a year she did not speak. Tha 
restoration was as follows: 


While brushing a table the other day, she struck a 
loaded revolver lying thereon in such a way as to dis- 
charge the weapon, the ball taking effect above the 
left knee of her paralyzed leg. An ugly wound was 
produced, but, strange to say, the woman at once be- 

an to talk, and since the accident has been able to 
do so. 












ge 


Ir is one of the physiological mysteries why a boy’s 
harms will blister so much sooner on a hoe-handle 
than they will on a base-ball bat. 





Apvice to the young: Eat oysters only in the 
months that have an “r" in their names, and drink 
whiskey only in the months that have a “k” in their 
names.—Albany Journal. 








Ar a recent wedding the bridegroom, being an offi- 
cer, wore his sidearms at the nuptials. "A little wid 
awake brother of the bride was attracted by the di 
play of weapons, and as he had another sister whose 
true-love was a carpenter, he boldly inquired, “May, 
when Jenkins comes to marry Milly, will he wear his 
saw by his side?” 











A GENTLEMAN took breakfast at a hotel in Middle- 
town, N. Y., the other day, and when he broke open 
nroll, a handsome gold ring rolled ont. Tt was not 
long before the cook, who was in great trouble over 
her loss, claimed the ring, And he was mean enough 
to observe that if le had broken open a roll and 
found a sixteen-dollar “switch,” not a woman in the 


house would have claimed it,—Norristown Herald. 

















“The Bodleys Afoot,” advertised last week, is a 
book of charming stories, by the author of the “Bodley 
Family.” It has 79 fine illustrations. Price, $1.50. Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass, (Com. 


Ra Geen es 
For relieving throat troubles, “Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” have a world-wide reputation; and as they 
contain nothing that will injure the system, they can be 
used without fear of bad results. (Communicated. 


ps ere 
A good excuse for sickness of yourself and family is 
that you don’t use Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 





Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible Pen- 
cils, Sold at all statione 





3. 
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Varieties Foreign Stamps and Circulars for 3-cent 
stump. ORIENTAL StAMP CO., Northfield, Vt. 
ainey, assorted foreign ata, Ie; #9 varie many 
nite, le. A. E. ASHFIELD, Box 1920, New York. 
BIG PAY AY tosell our Rubber Prinuing Stamps. Sampies 
free, TAYLOR Bros, & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
PDEE | L- HOWE, the great Card-Writer, Plymouth, 
FREE! Wiscousin, sends a sample of his writing on a 
Ww Year's Card free. 
H LUN] IDAY GIFTS.—Novelty and Self-Inking 
Printing Presses. Send for catalogue. 
0. WOODS & CO.,49 Federal St., Bo 
‘A Beautiful Specimen of State, with Impressions 
of Flowers, Leaves, Ferns or Bark, showing vegetable 
origin of Coal, sent for $1._ Sinaller sizes, 50 and 25 cents. 
GEOLOGIST, Mr. Can@eL, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Reduced Price-List of Gold and 
Silver American Watchesmailed 
freebyN.H. White, Newark,N.J. 
SENT FREE! 
Mlustrated Journal of Out and Indoor Sports. 
Waricnt & Dirsox, 580 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
AGENTS WANTED? 35:2 gis nest and factor. 














selling Books and Bibles. 
rw price, excellent terms, exclusive territory, Addrsss 
LEY, GARRETSON & Co. nil'a. Pa- 





BEATTY’S TOUR IN EUROPE. 


Only 10 cts, Being a condensed history and travels in 
Euro} Over 30 Engravings. Nearly 100 Pages, Nicely 
bound book. Sent for only 10 cts, Address the Author and 
Publisher, Daniel F. Beatty, Washington. New Jersey. 


BARNEY & BERRY’S 


SKATES.) ™sncto:.. 


LABELS, CAVEATS. 
37 Park Row, New York, 
Proprietors ‘of the ‘Soiswnrn American. Thirty-four 
years’ experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-Book 
dn Patents,with full directions and advice, sent free. 
EDUCATE The best presses made by J. F. 0 
Baltimore, Md. Price List Free, 


EMBOSSED OR SCRAP PICTURES. 


At less tharhalf aga price, Package No, 1 contains 100; 
No. 2, 50; No.3, 25; No.4, 10, according to size, well assort- 
ed. Postpaid, 25 cents each. 23 sheets, no two alike, for $1. 
Agents wanted. F. W. COE, Madison, Conn. 






Catalogue sent Free. 
“Address, 
BARNEY & BERRY, 








‘Your Boys! Give them a Pi 
All prices, from $1.50 up 
do your own Printing, 








DEC. 1 


8, 1879. 





Everywhere known and prized for 
‘Skil and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant varicty of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 

608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

QF Send for catalogue. 


A Printing Press Complete for $1. 
‘The best and cheapest, producing over 50 copies per min~ 
ute, and 80 simple that a child can manage it. Banks, In- 
surance ‘orporations, Professional Men, Architects, 
Merchants, abvcenters nd the general public, ean do 
their own printing and advertising in the best and most 
thorough manner, “Boys have a delightful and money= 
making amusement, On the receipt of ®1 we will for- 
tates or Canadas our 
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ward to any address in the Umted 

EW ECONOMY PRESS complete and ready for instant 
use. ‘This press requires no additional expense. We make 
this offer for 60 days only, for the ose of introduciny 
the press to the public, lvess N ‘OMY PRES: 
CO., Springfield, Mass, P.O. Box 987. 


THE LITTLE COBBLER. — 


Mend your 
own ate 
Straps, Har- 
ness, & leather 
work of all 
Kinds. | Con- 
tains | Waxed 
‘Thread, Nee~ 
dles, Awls and 
Knife, All of the very best quality, and ready for use Sent 
by mail, postpaid, or receipt of 50 ets. Send for cirenlar, 
C.P. ADAMS & CO., 49 Courtlandt &1 Y. P.O. Box 2548. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Of Great Merit and Thoroughly Tested. 
Our Improved Roofing 


CEMENT PAINT 


Is specially adapted for the use of thore who are not me- 
nics. Any farmer with this paint can effectually stop 
ies mneys or seuttles, or in any portion of a 
roof (whether of wood, canvas or tin),whereall other meth= 
ods have failed, Used for 16 years with great success a8 a 
roofing for cars, locomotive cabs, stages, &e. It is very eli 
is unaffected by heat or cold; adheres 
wood or stone, and very simple in appliea= 
tion. In 25-tb boxes, rendy for use, $5. 100-Th boxes, Bis. 
This roof possesses a double merit; itis both cheaper and 
intrinsically better than any other foot. 
Responsible Agents Wanted. 
B.D. WASHBURN MANUE'G CO 
Manifactnrers_of Improved builders’ Hardware, 
151 and 153 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ Established 1851.) 






























‘onr Homeshy nsing 

Embossed Pictures 

for Pottery, Serap 

Bool mesample package, 
10 cents; 5 assorted sheets, 25 I sheets, 50 ots.; 25 sheets 
81.00, Tilustrated catalogive wit each order. Stamps taken 
Agents wanted, Bunt & PRENTICE, 73 Beckm; N.Y: 

















Dreydoppel’s Borax Soap 


made with the ppé refined borax and vegetable 'P 
best Soap for fine laundry use, bathing, and washing 

the hem on pecially Infants’ and enildren’ 
Ask" Your GRoc ‘OR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR! 


Do not bny any PRESENTS before reading F. 
TRIFET’S advertisement in Companion PREMIUM 
LIST, back cover. 


ORGAN B EATTY PIANo Y PIANO: 
Wwonoane®® stops, ret Golden Tonguo Rees, ocr n 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 to 8255. ez Newspapersent Fre 

Address __ Address Danie! F aniel F. Beatty, atty, Washington, New Jersey. 























OUR $16 A AMERICAN WATCH. 


Over 172,000 now in use. Send for Iustrated Pam- 
INDEPENDENT WATCH Ci 
We pay all expressage, 4 








phiet for particulars. 
REDOXIA, NEW YORK. 
allow examinations. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents—Flowers, Birds Superb, 25 cents. 
300 Selected 






















mp. 
Box 47, Chicago, M1. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


famous for his method of curing Rupture without the in- 
jury trusses inflict. Can he consulted for a few days a 
his branch office, 43 Mil 
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‘e, mailed fér 10e. 
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1% 
idl sad td WEAR OUT. 
SOL ® mail, 30 cents. Cir= 
eaiats ot new goods fre 
JOHN BIRCH & CO. ‘ew York. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 33.22. 


s Music Boxes at 
the following prices: No. 1, Lair, $1. 4airs, 2 inch 
eylinder, $3. No. 3. 4 uirs. g Mel culinde 

STEWART 
Pamelia 4 Corners, 


QTAMPS 

assorted, 
Rica, 9 cts.; 3 
50 varieties U, 
; board cover, 4 
ble parties who send reference: 
stamp, EDWARI 


48 with 24 Pen Sere 


ors. 6 for 60 cts. 49 Quotations free ‘with each. 
Album for 10 Thadtraied with 2 pictures. 
broidery Cross-Stitch Patterns for 
for Worsted Work—Flowers, Animals, Birds, Roses, Dogs, 
Cats, Borders, 4 Alphabets, &e. 50 Skeins Embroidery 
Silk for $1, assorted colors. 20 for 50e. 

J. F. INGAL 




























Tox a, “CHtcaco, 
AQ PAGE Av Autograph Album for l5e. 


“Mlustrated 
&e,. in col- 
Ci omic 


‘ds, Ferns, Mottoe: 


















LLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Xmas Wonder-E Box. 





FOR CHRISTMAS! | 


ANY PERSON WHO 


sings, or who playson the Piano or Organ, will be 
with the latest bound vol. of MUSICAL HO 
contains 35 









pieces, A Ww. Dy the best composers, and fill music aize 
These pie ‘ould cost, separately, over $20, Elegantly 
Tinted, 8 i in cloth it and red erigen. Just th 





book for a Christmas gift. Sent, for $1 (cash of 
stamps). G.W. Richardson & Co, ea tem ar Tier, Woxtons 














A WONDER IN OPTICS! 


Ss 
Meta ETiG 


FREE — aaa 
enna ele a 
A Complete Exhibition for $12, 


Boys 
Don't! 


Don’t fail to send for a Price-List, Circulars, and Samples 
of all our Cards for Amateur a rinters, Also our Great 
New Year Offer, ail FREE! Address the old reliable 
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M’ BG co. 
AT are HAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
finish, v: rs, may be 





fastenied to any chair with car- 

lacks or brass-head nails. 
Price np to If in., 30¢; 17 or 18 
jen A emt, cut to pattern, 
‘on receipt d price 
ps or currency) and 
tern of size. Strong 
some, 








mber in use ani 
ws Logs of any 

man can saw 
and easier than (wo m: 
saw a two foot log in thre 
er needs o Township agents wanted. Se 
Illustrated Circular and ‘Terms 

y. BOSTWICK & CO., 

nnati, 


SORRENTO V woobps. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 
for price-list. iEO. M. WAY & CO.,, 
Hartford, Conn. 








HOS., Prop'rs. 


-_ PATENTS. 


F. A. LEBRMANN; Solicitor of Patents, 
Wash e Send for ctrenlar, 


PRINTING PRESS for 75 cents. With 
BQ cents. Both by mail $1.6: 
rinting Office, viz., press, 
e, type tray. ink, leg 


on, Mnss. 














By Elisabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Something had happened. 

It was not that the fire was out. The fire was 
apt to be out where Popsy and Peuse lived. 

It was not that they had not had any dinner. 
Pease and Popsy very often had no dinner. 

It was not altogether that Pease had been cry- 
ing. Poor little Pease cried so much that she and 
Popsy had both got used to it. 

It was not so much that Popsy had a sore 
throat. Popsy usually had a gore throat. 

It was not even that Popsy had cut his finger. 
Popsy was apt to cut his finger when he tried to 
staff the broken window to keep the wind from 
Pease. 

Nor was it entirely that it snowed. It usually 


snowed since Tom Joggins got drunk, and stuck | 


& mop-handle through the window, and so made 
room for the storm to come in on Pense, 

Then it was not the landlady exactly. To be 
sure, she had just been up, and said she ‘‘couldn't 
be bodered with the two of ’em, bad luck to 'em, 
and they must take theirxels off sharp!" 

The landlady almost always said that. 

The thing which had happened had never hap- 
pened before; it could never, never happen again 
to Popsy and Pease. 

The thing which had happened was worse than 
the landlady, it was worse than the snow-storm, it 
was worse than a broken window, it was worse: 
than no fire, and worse than no dinner; it hurt 
worse than a sore throat, and it ached harder 
than the blue, cut finger that Popsy put shivering 
out to wrap the end of his old tippet round the 
neck and shoulders of little Pease. : 

The thing which had happened was that Mam- 
ma was dead. 

The window might be mended, if one had the! 
glass. Tite fire could be lighted, if anybody 
brought wood. The landlady would stop talking, 
if people paid their rent. If you hurt your finger 
or your throat, you might get well. Even Pease 
would not cry forever and ever. 

The snow itself would stoop softly and lie down 
in the streets and stop one day, and the grass 
would come, and it would be spring. 

But when your mother is dead there is nothing 
to be done. ; 

Popsy, in Popsy’s way, thought of all this, or 
some of it, or enongh of it to understand that 
something, not like anything else in the world, 
had happened to himself and his sister Pease. 

“Tt can’t unhappen,” said Popsy, speaking 
quite aloud. 

Pease stopped crying and looked up. Pease 
was pretty—when she had had her dinner and a 
fire, and when it didn’t snow in the window, and 
when her mamma was there to brush her hair, 
and tie the plaid tippet on somehow different— 
how did mamma tie that tippet? 

Popsy wondered, studying the twist of the 
fringe gravely and with care. He liked to see 
Pease look pretty, even if the fire were out. 

“Sweet Pease,’’ mamma used to call her. Her 
mamma was different from the landlady and 
Mrs. Jogzins. They had little girls, but they 
called them Bet, and Bridget, and Mariarann. 
Popsy thought his mother had been different 
from everybody in the world. 

True, he did not know a great many people in 
the world, but he felt sure of this. His mamma 
did not let them play with Bet and Mariarann. 

His papa was dead, too. Mamma said he was 
in heaven with the Lord Jesus. But that didn’t 
matter so much, because Popsy could not remem- 
ber about him. 

All that Popsy could remember was that they 
had come from place to place, and room to room, 
he and mamma and Pease; and that everything 
that happened, happened worse than the last 
thing, and now the worst of all had happened, 
and mamma lay dead upon the bed in the corner 
one day, and another day a man came and took 
her off, and Tom Joggins said they had buried 

her. 

And it was cold, and Pense was crying, and his 
finger ached,—and when mamma made ruffled 


nightgowns—a dozen for fifty cents—they some- | 


times had a dinner, and a breakfast, too,—bread, 
maybe, and molasses, or an Indian meal pudding 
“Wished I had bread’nlarsy!”” sobbed Pe: 
at that very minute. 
‘ON a little Injun pudden!” wailed Popsy. 








added Popsy, drawing in his breath and tasting his 
own lips. 
“I'm cold, Pops 





said Pease, beginning tocry as if 
she liad never cried before inail herlife, and had found 
n new and absorbing kind of occupation by which to 
pass the time. 

“You get bread’nlarsy!"” sobbed the baby. 








“Please, 








Sweet Pease put up her little blue lips and kissed 
Popsy in the neck; just as shedid when she teased him 
for his old broken top, or his two marbles, or her turn 
to plague the landlady’s yellow cat waiting for mice 
upon the stair. 

I don’t know how we can explain to one another why 
this seemed to Popsy the hardest thing that had hap- 
pened yet. How shall we? 

Popsy jumped down from his chair, and stood still in 
the middle of the room. He looked at Pease. His 
breath came fast like that of a boy who is fighting. He 

























felt like a man, And Sweet 


Pease, sitting there, looked 
like a little woman to poor 
Popsy. 


“I'd ought to take care of 
my little sister!” snid Popgy, 
with a grand look. After that 
he stood and thought a little 
more. 

“Pease,” snid Popsy, then 
more softly, ‘I know. But 
we'll say our prayers first.’” 

Sweet Pease stopped cry- 
ing, and Popsy got hold of her hand, and they 
knelt down. But it was just as cold for all that. 
Then Pease said, “Now I lay me,” and Popsy 
said, ‘‘Our Father,” for they did not know what 
else to say, and then Pease began,— 

“Dear Zhesus, ever at my side’—but couldn’t 
remember the rest of that prayer, and Popsy said 
he guessed that was enough, and so they got up 
again, and Pease began to cry again. And they 
were just as hungry as they were before. 

“Raver have bread’nlarsy!’’ sobbed poor Pease. 
“Raver have bread’nlarsy zan p'ayers, Popsy!"” 

“You wait,” said Popsy, importantly. ‘We've 
got some business to ‘tend to,”” 

So Popsy went to the table-drawer where his 
dear dead mamma kept things—not many things, 
to be sure—but all she had. And in the drawer 
he found a pencil anda half sheet of paper. And 
when Pease said,— 

“What you doin’, Popsy?” 

“‘Writin’ letters,” Popry said. 
Peasie!” 

But he sat down and wrote, for all that. 
he looked grander and grander as he wrote. 

Now Popsy couldn't write, exactly; but he 
could print. He told Pease he wondered if they 
could read printing; and Pease asked, ‘“‘Who?” 

“The folks I'm writing to,” said Popsy. 

So he wrote on and on. Andas he 
| looked grander and grander. Sweet Pease had 
never seen him look s and. Yethehad a gen- 
tle look, and the tears were wet upon his cheeks. 
| By-and-by the letter was done, And Popsy 

said,— 


“You hush up, 


And 


rote he 
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POPSY AND PEASE. 


“Now we'll come!” 

But Sweet Pense never asked him where, and 
went at once. 

So Popsy tied the plaid tippet round her head; 
and he put his old cap on, what there was of it; 
and they started out. 

They started out into the storm. They had 
each other’s hands. Popsy held Sweet Pease 
very hard and tight; he thought she might blow 
away. 

The landlady saw them go, and cried out, “Good 
riddance to them!"’ and Tim Joggins saw them, 
and he said they’d better go to the p’lice—for 
Tim was not very drunk, and a little kind. But 
Popsy said,— 

“Never you mind where we go!” And he 
held up his head and looked as grand asa very 
small boy could look in a very big storm. But 
to Pease he said,— 

“T’'m goin’ on business. I’m goin’ to post my 
letter,” 

So by-and-by they came to a letter-box. It 
was covered with ice and snow. So was Popsy. 
So was Pease. So was the letter, too. 

So was the letter-carrier, coming at that mo- 
ment down the street, far away, and dim, and 
white, yet seeming to move mistily and swift, 
like the angels that we see in the background of 
pictures, 

It was so snowy that it was all Popsy eould do 





| to stand on tiptoe long enongh to slip his freezing 
| letter into the frozen box. 


When he had done it, 
Pease began to cry. She said she was so cold 


gnd must gochone, 
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drunk that he gave them a johnny-cake for sup- 
per; and so they had got along. Bevides, it was 
morning, and that makes such a difference in this 
world, 

“I'm going out now,” said Popsy, the first 
thing, ‘‘on business.” 

“Pease, too, Popsy,’’ said Sweet Pease, with 
perfect assurance, scrambling to her feet, 

“You cry so,” said Popsy. He did not want to 
have to turn round again with her this time. 

“Oh no,” said Sweet Pease, cheerfully. 
don’t ky.”” 

“Who does, then?’ asked Popsy; but he 
twisted-her up in the old plaid tippet, and let her 
go. 
“Somebody kies,” said Pease, thoughtfully, as 
they trotted along in the brilliant, biting air. 
“But 'taint me. Idon’t ky. Lord Zhesus Kist 
kies, I guess. Somebody kied. Guess it’s Lord 
Zhesus, Popsy!”” 

Perfectly satisfied with this theological expla- 
nation of her personal faults, Sweet Pease clung 
to Popsy’s hand, and drew in her breath compla- 
cently, laughing softly as they went. If anybody 
was to be blamed, the Lord Zhesus seemed to 
Pease ns convenient a person as could be found. 

At all events, Pease could not think of anyone 
else just then, except Mr. Joggins—and he gave 
them their supper, which was more than the Lord 
Jesus did, poor Pease thought. She wouldn't 
have Tim Joggins blamed. 

“I arxpect an answer,” said Popsy, as they 
panted on in the cutting wind, ‘“‘an answer to my 
letter.” 

“What letter?” asked Pense, who had forgotten 
all about it. 

“My letter to the Lord Jesus,” said Popsy; 
“the one I mailed yesterday.” 

“Can He wite pwint?’”’ asked Pease. 

“Oh yes,” anid Popsy, simply. ‘I’m sure He 
can. I guess He's got so far as writing, Pense. 
Don't you be afraid. Idon’t b’lieve He has to 
print notes to little boys, But I don't know 
where to find the letter, ’zactly,’’ added Popsy, 
with an air of suppressed anxiety. ‘‘Bat don’t 
you be afraid. He'll answer the letter, Pease.” 

“Maybe it’ll be on the Jetter-box,” said Pease, 
becoming interested in the matter. ‘Maybe it'll 
come out that little hole, I should fink. Will it 
come this morning, Popsy?’” 

“Sometime to-day, I guess,” replied Popsy, 
stoutly. 

So when they came in sight of the letter-box 
there was somebody there. It was the carrier. 
He did not look dim, as he did yesterday in the 
storm, but shining and clear, for the sun fell fall 
on him; as if a figure had stepped from the back- 
ground to the foreground of a picture. 

The sun fell so full that Popsy and Pease were 
a little blinded and confused as they looked. 

“It’s the letter-man,”’ said Popsy, ‘‘but there's 
somebody with him. There’s another man.” 

And truly there was. A gentleman stood be- 
side the carrier. He shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and seemed to be watching. 

“There,” said the carrier, “I told you so. 
Thought they’d come back to this box to see af- 
ter it, the poor little foo!s! I vum, sir. Them 
are the very young ones. There they be. Look 
acrost there. A boy anda gal. The gal has a 
sort of plaided tippet round her. See?” 

“Yes, I see,” said the gentleman softly, still 
shading his eyes, which had grown blinding wet, 
as the little figures of the children toiled towards 
him on the shining, slippery street. 

“The light’s vummed strong,’’ observed the 
cartier, respectfully. ‘Specially for parsons, I 
take it. Pursons aint never much on eyesight. 
But I always did say they war the chaps for such 
like business. 

“I'm glad I told you, sir. I knew you’d come. 
I knew the young ones would come, too. I lay 
and thought on’t all night. Aint a pious man, 
you know, sir, but seemed to me ’f anybody was 
to be swore into such like service, a parson was 
the chap. 

“Always felt to home with you, sir, since you 
buried my boy, though I aint a pew-holder nora 
perfessor, sir. 

“He wasn’t bigger’n that little cove, Johnny 
wasn’t, sir. 

‘Thought on’t yesterday, and my wife setya 
sight by you. She perfesses. SoI thought I'd 
run up and get the letter, sir, this morning, and 
between us and the police, sir, we would find the 
young ones. 

“How they walk! 
the cold. I—vum. 
right here.”’ 

They waited silently; only now and then the 
carrier vummed a little below his breath, when 
Pease slipped down, or Popsy stopped to put his 
bare, cut hand to his sore throat, as if it hurt him 
more than he expected. 

The minister stood with one hand across his 
eyes. He was a pale man, with a gentle face. 
In his other hand, which shook a little, he held a 
piece of paper, soiled, wet, blood-stained, crum- 
pled. It was Popsy's letter. It was open, and 
this was how it read: 

““DEAr LORD jesus chrisT sweat Peas is mY Lit- 
tLE 818Ter and she IS coLd WE havnt Enny Fiur 
noR diner an imarma IS ded Nor ennyBody els 
eethER i thort Youd Like tu no 

“Pleas send ME SumBody and Sum Super FOR 
my litte slater yours Treuly Popsy” 

The minister stood in the blinding sun, the 

rrler just behind him. The tiny toiling figures 


“r 


Kinder tuckered out with 
Wall, I guess we'll wait 


of the children came nearer, drew closer, and 
stopped. It was deadly cold at that corner by 
the letter-box, but Pease forgot to cry. 

Popsy stepped up to the carrier. He had on 
his grand look. Pease turned her face towards 
him confidingly. She was sure she had never 
seen him look quite so grand. 

“Any letters for me?” asked Popsy; “‘Iarxpect 
a letter.” 

“What's your name?” asked the carrier. 

“My nameis Popsy. My mammaisdead. Thia 
is my little sister. Her name is Pease. She’s 
very little. Itake care of her. I wrote a letter 
for her. Is there any answer for me?’ 

“This gentleman’ll answer that vammed let- 
ter,” said the carrier. The carrier looked em- 
barrassed. 

Popsy went up to the minister, who had not 
spoken, but stood silently regarding the children. 
It was dazzling bright where the minister stood, 
with snow and ice about him and behind him. 
Popsy thought he shone. The child took off his 
old thin cap. 

“Are you the Lord Jesus, sir?’ asked Popsy. 

“You're Lord Zhesus?’ echoed Pease. 

But the minister, too, took off his hat; he and 
the child stood bareheaded together under the 
wintry heavens. 

“Iam His servant, my poor boy,’’ said the 
minister, in a low voice; “I am His servant.” 

“Servant?” 

Popsy looked puzzled for a minute. 

“Did He send you on a message? Did He told 
you—did He arx you—to answer folkses’ letters?” 

“I think He did. We will hope He did,” said 
the minister, but lower yet. ‘Come with me, 
and we will find out what He says about you, if 
we can.” 

But Popsy said,— 

“We're pretty hungry, and my froat is sore. 
But I arxpected Him to answer. I thought He 
would.” 

Now when he turned, he saw that the carrier, 
too,-had lifted his fine gray cup, and the servant 
of the great United States and the servant of the 
great Lord Jesus stood both uncovered before the 
child. 

“I want some zhonny-cake!”’ said Sweet Pease 
unexpectedly. ‘I want a zhonny-cake because 
I'm co-o-old!”” 


It was Sunday, and the church was full. It 
was always full, but this Sunday it flowed over. 
For the story of the children had slid from lip to 
lip—fast as kind thoughts and loving deeds do, 
thank Heaven! though in a world where children 
freeze and mothers die—and it had gone abroad 
that the minister would preach to the people 
about Pease and Popsy, and he did. 

The carrier's wife was there to hear; and the 
carrier sat beside her. He felt strange without 
his gray uniform, in his old-fashioned Sunday 
coat that he hadn't worn since he could remem- 
ber. 

The post-office clerk who held the letter for in- 
sufficient postage was there, too; and one or two 
other clerks, and a friend or so of the carrier's 
besides, and half-a-dozen friends of Mrs. Car- 
rier’s, and in fact, a great many people who did 
not go to charch very much were there that day 
to hear that sermon about the little boy who 
wrote letters to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thought the United States mail service in daily 
communication with the court of Heaven. 

Popsy was not there, for his throat was too 
sore; he was in a warm bright room in the Chil- 
dren's Hospital, drinking hot chicken-soup, when 
the charch-bell rang. 

And Pease was not there, for she was not big 
enough, Mrs. Carrier said; and Mrs. Carrier ought 
to know, forshe had promised to take care of her 
for a week, 

Sweet Pease, in fact, was at home by the fire 
with the Carrier children, eating “‘zhonny-cake,”” 
when the long prayer began. 

It was a short sermon, for the minister conld 
not sy a great deal, he felt and thought so much 
about Pease and Popsy. But when he told the 
story, just as it had happened, and when he 
asked the people what he should do about Popsy, 
and when he said,— 

“O my people, I have been thinking how proud 
you will be that you can be chosen to carry the 
Master’ s answer to the little boy!" 

And when he prayed,— 

“Lord, give us a faith like the faith of this 
child whom thou hast brought among as,’’ there 
was a stir upon the still air of the church; and 
presently there came an answer from the people. 

For they consulted together, and chose an old 
white-haired man to be their spokesman, and he 
carried their mexsnge to the minister, and this 
was it,— 

“The members of this church would feel ita 
privilege to adopt the little ones as the wards of 
this church, providing for them in all their tem- 
poral and spiritual needs so far as power is given 
tous. The members of this church would thank 
their pastor for representing to these orphan chil- 
dren the love of God, and the pity of His Son our 
Saviour, whose messenger their pastor is.” 


“Land my wife wanted to say,” snid the car- 
rier, Monday evening, to the minister, ‘‘that if so 
be you couldn’t find anybody that wanted 'em,— 
for good homes sre skerce, sir, nnd orphans 





plenty, —wwe would do our vummed best, sir. 
We've got six, But my wife took n notion to the 


girl. And the boy is just the size, sir, of the one 
you buried. 

“It don’t seem, sir, as if a man that was chose 
to deliver letters to that Address had ought to pass 
it by as if it wasn’t a vummed oncommon occur- 


rence!”” 

——+or—____ 
For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS GIVING. 

Beat soft, O happy heart! 
Think of that wondrous birth! 
‘The King forgets His throne 
For the needy of the earth, 
Haste to forget thyrelf! 
Remember His decree, 
“Who giveth to my poor, 
He giveth unto me.” 
Mars. M. F. Burts. 


Ss {gp 
For the Companion. 
HOW HE WAS SAVED. 

“What a foolish child you are, Maud, trying to 
coax those heartsease into bloom.. Don't you 
know it’s not the season?” 

As Charles Wilmer spoke, he stretched his long 
legs comfortably over the lounge, and looked at 
his sister with the calm superiority which nine- 
teen years, and a college course, usually gives to 
the only boy in a family. 

Maud, a sweet-looking girl of sixteen, seemed 
rather uncertain herself as to the success of her 
experiment, as she bent over the box of plants in 
a window, 

“T’m sure I don’t see why they shouldn’t 
bloom,"’ she said. “I've chosen young plants, 
and I give them a hot-house atmosphere. How 
do you suppose they'll find out the difference be- 
tween winter and summer, when they never féel 
the cold? I’ve just set my heart on a bouquet of 
heartsease and snowdrops for Christmas Day.” 

“You'll be disappointed! Oh bother!’’ he added, 
yawning, “‘if this isn’t the dreariest, dullest house, 
since father’s been laid up with rheumatic fever, 
and mother never comes down of an evening!” 

“Why, Charles, you onght to be glad that fa- 
ther is better. How could mamma leave him 
when he needs her all the time? I’m sure I do 
allIcan to amuse you,” and she ended witha 
heavy sigh. 

“Nonsense, I don’t complain,” he answered, 
“only, all the same, it’s awfnl dull for a fellow 
who has been accustomed to college life. I'll be 
glad when the holidays are over. You're a good 
little soul, missy, but then you know you're not 
exactly the liveliest of companions. It’s getting 
dark; suppose you light the lamp, and give mea 
few chapters of Stanley’s Explorations.” 

She obeyed, as she usually did, for she loved 
her brother with her whole warm heart, but he 
kept her in a constant state of anxiety. She had 
not read many chapters, however, before he called 
out,— 

“There! there! that will do; I believe Stanley’s 
ahumbug., What's the hour?” 

He looked at his watch, jumped up from the 
lounge and walked to the window, where he stood 
gazing out. 

“You are surely not going out to-night, 
Charles?” asked his sister, anxiously. 

“I’m surely going to do that very thing. I'd 
like to know why I shouldn’t knock aruund town 
of an evening instead of being penned up here, 
and going to bed with the chickens, as you do?” 

“You know very well how angry papa would 
be if he knew how often you go out, and how 
late you stay. It was nearly twelve when you 
got home last night. If you go, I must tell 
mamma.” : 

“Very well, Miss Telltale!’’ he cried out, an- 
grily. “Go ahead, and have a row kicked up. 
It’s just what you want, and the sooner the bet- 
ter, for I’m tired of being watched and lectured, 
as if I were a child of six years old!” 

“Unjust, unkind,” she murmured, with her 
eyes full of tears. “You know I don’t want to 
tell. Ialmost froze to death last night sitting in 
the hall waiting for you. And then you looked 
and talked so queerly when you did come home.” 

“Cold, child, that was all,” he said, getting 
very red. ‘But what's the use of your sitting up 
to let me in? Leave the hall-door unlocked, and 
then I won't be any tronble.”’ 

“I promised mamma faithfutly T would lock the 
hall-door every night, and I will not break my 
promise.” 

Maud spoke with decision, and her brother was 
silent. 

“Why do you go about with that dreadful Ira 
Wilson?’ she continued. ‘You know papa 
warned you about him. He told you he was a 
moral leper in the community, and that he never 
would allow him to enter this house.”’” 

“Stop, now, Miss Maud!”’ and the young man’s 
face flushed with anger. ‘You must not speak 
against my friends. Because you and father are 
unjustly prejudiced against Ira, is no reason I 
should see with your eyes, There is not a better 
dressed, more gentlemanly young man than he 
in this whole town!” 

“Nor a greater drunkard, spendthrift, or gam- 
bler!”” retorted Maud. 

At that moment a whistle was heard in the 
street. Maud noticed it and put her hand on her 
brother's arm as if to detain him. 

“Don’t go, Charles, I entreat you!” she said, 
imploringly. ‘Above all things don’t go with 
that bad young man. Think how it would grieve 
both father and mother if they knew this.” 

“Just this once, Maud." He was moved by 
her distress, ‘I promised the fellows, and we're 


only going to huve a reading at Ira’s room. That's 
not a bad way to spend an evening, is it? I'll be 
back early, I give you my word. Don’t stay in 
the hall. You can watch from the window of 
your room, for it overlooks the street, and it’s 
moonlight, you know. You'll be warm and 
cosey up there.” iA 

He gave her a hasty kiss, and hurried away. 

He did not tell his sister that the reading was 
to be from a translation of one of the worst and 
most corrupt of modern French novels, diversified 
by hot toddies and other spirituous compounds. 

Maud, left alone, burst into tears. It was not 
only the agony of seeing her brother drifting out 
upon the breakers of sin, but a terrible sense of 
responsibility weighed her down. Her parents 
ought to be told; but what would be the effect on 
her father, in his weak and helpless condition, 
for he was hardly yet out of danger? 

Desolation had come upon their once happy 
home, but they must not know it yet. 

“I must bear it alone,” she said, half-alond, 
“for even if I told them, it would do no good. 
Charles would cast off father’s authority, and 
defy him, and probably would leave the house. 
He’s just in the mood for it now, and those vile 
companions of his are leading him into all kinds 
of dreadful associations.” 

She remembered how good sand steady her 
brother had been until the last month or two, and 
how proud her parents were of him. Surely he 
would reform. 

Mand crept to her room, slipped on a warm 
wrapper and took her station atthe window. The 
poor troubled girl in her lonely watch remem- 
bered one Friend, and her heart went up in 
prayer. She prayed as she had never prayed be- 
fore in her short happy life, and gradually she 
grew more hopeful. 

It was almost midnight when she heard voices 
and a confused sound of steps, coming down the 
street. Surely her brother's riotous companions 
were not coming that way! He had always slipped 
into the house cautiously and silently when he 
had come home late, and no one had been with 
him, 

The voices drew nearer. She could hear oaths 
and discordant laughter. By the moonlight she 
saw three men staggering along the pavement. 
They stopped in front of the house. 

“Come in, Ira, and I'll show you the picture,” 
said a voice she hardly recognized as her brother's, 
so thick and impeded was his utterance. 

“No,” answered another, in the same drunken 
tones. ‘Want to get us wooled by your temper- 
ance pa-pa, do you? The atmosphere in there 
don’t suit us, and you aint at liberty to invite 
guests, my boy. You're not your own master, 
yon know, not yet, my son!” 

“You shall come in. I'll show you I'm my own 
master!’’ 

Maud, stopping one terrified minute, gaw them 
stagger to the steps. She flew down the stairs, 
through the hall, and had reached the door and 
unlocked it before the knocking and ringing be- 
gan, which she knew would rouse the household. 
As she threw it open, Charles stepped upon the 
threshold, saying,— 

“Come in; I'll show you the picture. Aha, 
my dear, you’re a trump!’’ and trying to kiss 
her, 

She slipped from him, and stood in the open 
door. ‘You mast not come in,” she said to the 
intoxicated men, who were trying to steady their 
steps by leaning on each other. “My father is 
ill, and must not be disturbed.”” 

She shut the door and locked it in their faces, 
In his half-drunken stupor Charles gazed at her. 
The dim light of the hall-lamp showed a pale, 
resolute face, as she took him by the arm to lead 
him to his room. He threw her off with drunken 
violence, 

“You ’sult my friends,” he cried, raising lis 
voice, ‘‘you mis’able, mean creature! I’m goin’ 
to follow’em. I wouldn’t stay in the house with 
a ?sultin? ?— 

He made a step forward and stumbled over a 
chair. Maud heard her mother, roused by the 
noise, coming through the corridor above. She 
looked at the wretched drunken heap on the floor, 
—for Charles was unable to rise to his feet,—and 
blew out the lamp, 

“Is that you down there, Maud?” cried her 
mother, raising the candle that she might see be- 
low. ‘What is that noise, and what are you do- 
ing at this time of night in the hall?” 

‘Ihave just locked the door, mamma. I sat 
up late to-night. The chair has just fallen down. 
L shall go to bed in » miuute.’’ 

She waited until her mother returned to her 
room, and then asked her brother in low, stern 
tones,— 

“Can you get up to your room with my help?” 

He had been somewhat sobered by the shock 
of his mother’s appearance, and without speak- 
ing, raised himself up by clinging to her. 

Step by step, she led him up to his room, where 
he threw himself upon his bed, dressed ns he was. 

Poor Maud! Hopeless, bitter tears she shed 
that night. She was humiliated at the deceit she 
had been guilty of to her mother, and kept re- 
peating to herself, as a kind of excuse, “If she 
had seen him lying there, it would have killed 
her.” 

Charles jremainedy in his room for two days, 


tinder plea of sickness, nnd Mand was thankfal 
for it. It seemed to h 
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endured his presence down stairs, and for the 
first time in her life, her candid eyes shrank from 
her mother’s glance. When he did leave his 
room, she avoided him in every possible way; 
but at last he found an opportunity to say,— 

“I see you're disgusted with me, Maud. I 
don’t blame you. I know I’m a brute, and when 
I saw my mother’s pale face on the stairs that 
night, I wasn’t so drunk that I didn’t feel con- 
science-sinitten. Don't be too hard on a fellow. 
It was the first time in my life I ever was really 
drunk, and I don’t like the experience well enough 
to try it again. I can’t be tempted now.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke. She took it 
and believed him. 

Time passed quietly until Christmas Eve. Mr. 
Wilmer had so far recovered his usual health that 
he was to come down to dinner the next day. 
The conduct of Charles had been unexception- 
able. But the day before Christmas, he was reat- 
less and absent-minded, and seemed to take no 
interest in the presents his sister was arranging 
for her little nephews and nieces who had arrived 
that day to spend Christmas with the family. 

“Look here, Maud!” he cried out, suddenly. 
“Do you know I’ve forgotten the gold thimble I 
was to get for mother? I'll run out now and 
get it.”” 

“It’s too Inte, I think,’’ she said. 
must all be closed.” 7 


“The stores 


“No, not all. It’s Christmas Eve, and some of 
them are sure to be open. I shall be back di- 
rectly.” 


Ido not know whether he intended to go di- 
Tectly to a jeweller’s shop or not, but he tooka 
street which led him in front of a brilliantly- 
lighted saloon. He craved a glass of wine. If 
he only had one, his depression of spirits would 
leave him. But then his solemn promise came 
back to him. He stood a moment hesitating, and 
just then two young men were on the point of 
passing him, when one cried out,— 

“Hallo! Jack, look at the Peri at the gates of 
paradise, longing to enter and wet his whistle, 
but kept out by—what? Why, Charles, my boy, 
who thought to meet you on forbidden ground? 
You've cut the Jolly Club, but the club isn’t go 
ing to be cut!”” 

He gently took Charles by the arm, and still 
bantering him on his “‘reform,’’ quietly led him 
into the saloon. 

Maud's work kept her so busy for more than 
an hour that she almost forgot that Charles 
was absent. She was beginning to wonder where 
he was, and to grow aneasy, when she heard him 
enter the ball, and with rapid steps approach the 
parlor where she was sitting alone, 

She looked up, and uttered a terrified cry as 
she saw his face, pale as death, and his shirt- 
front and hands spotted with blood. 


“What is the matter?” she gasped. ‘Are you 
hort?” 
“No, no. Don’t be frightened. It’s not my 


blood, but Ira Wilson has been killed bya man 
he insulted! Ob, what an awful scene I have 
witnessed !"’ 

He fell on a chair, trembling in every limb, 
and buried his face in his hands. Mand, speech- 
less with horror, stood beside him until he be- 
came composed enough to tell her the story of the 
tragedy. 

“The man was a stranger,’’ he said, ‘and 
Wilson was half-drunk, and very quarrelsome. 
We were all drinking together, and he said 
something that Wilson took up, and then the 
stranger attacked him. We tried to separate 
them. I was holding Wilson, when a shot was 
fired, and he fell into my arms, livid and sense- 
less. Ishall never forget it, never, never! One 
moment his eyes were blazing with liquor and 
rage; the next, they were set in that still glassy 
look that yet haunts me!’’ 

“Were many people present?” Mand asked. 

“The saloon wascrowded. The police arrested 
the murderer. We shall all be summoned as wit- 
nesses when the case is tried.” 

Maud looked dismayed. 

“I see what you are thinking of,” said her 
brother. ‘You know that now fatherand mother 
will learn where I have spent my evenings. The 
trial will be in the papers. But I shall not wait 
for this. I must tell them to-night. I cannot go 
to my bed without making a full confession.”’ 


He obeyed this good impulse, and shocked to 
their very souls, his parents learned of the preci- 
pice on which their son had been standing. But 
he woald not allow them to blame his sister for 
the concealment of his conduct. 

“She did it to save you from pnin,’’ he said, 
“and she’s the best girl that ever lived, as well as 
the most unselfish. I should have gone to the 
dogs entirely if it hadn’t been for her.’”’ 

Christmas was not a very happy day to the 
family. Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer were still smart- 
ing from the revelation of their son’s sins. As 
for him, the tragedy he had witnessed left an in- 
effaceable impression upon his mind which he 
could not cast off. 

Perhaps Mand was the only one who was really 
happy; for a load had been taken from her mind 
by her brother’s confession, and she felt that he 
was saved. 

“So, after all your pains, you didn’t coax your 
heartsease into bloom, missy,” he said to her, 
half-smiling, as they stood in the parlor awaiting 
the guests who were to spend Christmas evening 
at Mr, Wilmer’s, 


’ 





“No,” she said, softiy; ‘not the purple and 
gold flower I wanted for my dress. But I have 
another heartsense, Charles,’’ looking up at him 
with eyes full of tenderness, ‘‘a royal flower, 
blooming in my heart, and my brother’s reform- 
ation has planted it there. It is a precious, God- 
given treasure, and I pray that it may never be 
blighted!’ 

———_+or—_—__ 


For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS. 


Chime out, O joyful bells! 
‘All worldly discords drown! 
Yield up your n, O trees, 
To make a Christmas crown! 
Give of your best, 0 1 
Make room, O human heart, 
That He who came this day 
‘May nevermore depart! 
Mus. M. F. Burts. 


————_+e+—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


A SINGULAR DUEL. 


While stalking buffalo one morning during my two 
years’ factorship at Fort Assiniboine, in the Hudson 
Bay territories, I witnessed an encounter which well 
illustrates the relative strength of a buffalo bull and 
a grizzly bear. 

Wolf and buffalo-shooting, with an occasional 
climb among the cliffs in pursuit of the wild gray 
sheep, were almost my only means of amusement, 
and but for these, my life would indeed have been a 
lonely one. 

But of the hunting, no one could complain, for 
there is no better hunting-ground in the world than 
the Saskatchewan country and the region lying 
northward of it, along the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Range. Buffalo (bison) still roam in great herds 
on the plains to the ‘east and in the mountain val- 
leys, and there are moose and deer in the wooded 
sections. 

Wolves—white, gray and black—gre always sneak- 
ing about the skirts of the great buffalo herds; and 
because large game is so plenty, the region is much 
infested by ferocious gray bears, the danger of stum- 
bling on one of which is the chief drawback to a 
hunter’s enjoyment. 

No sportsman, however well provided with breech- 
loaders, will voluntarily risk an encounter with one 
of these grizzled monsters. Their extraordinary 
fierceness, as well as canning, has never been a whit 
exaggerated. 

On the morning above alluded to, I had gone out 
early from the camp of a hunter named Cline, on 
McLeod River, with whom I was stopping a few 
days. The place was well up among the mountains, 
and the river bottom, though open and grassy in plats 
of several acres’ extent together, was bordered by 
timber and thickets of ecrab. 

The sun had not risen when I left our tent, but in 
the gray light I saw a small herd of buffalo feeding 
on the edge of the woods across the river, about half 
a nile distant. 

There were about a dozen of them, and with my 
glass I could see that three or four out of the num- 
ber were cows. ‘i 

‘We were in need of a fresh meat supply. So, with- 
out waking Cline, who had got in late from his beaver 
traps the night before, I took my gun, a double-bar- 
relled twelve-bore Dickson, and set off for the herd. 

We had a little raft on the river, upon which I 
crossed over, and then, keeping in the alders along 
the bank, went up and around the open plat, and fol- 
lowed down in the timber beyond it, thinking it 
would be no difficult matter to get a shot at short 
range. 

But the buffaloes had the “wind” of me from that 
side, and without hurrying, or seeming to notice my 
approach, the whole herd bore off to the right, and 
moved down along the timber on that side faster 
than I could make my way through it without noise. 

I followed fora hundred rods or more, and once 
was up within ninety yards; but the cows, which are 
shyer than the bulls, had moved still farther away. 

At last, out of patience, I sent a shot after them at 
long. range, which had the effect of instantly stam- 
peding the herd down the river. 

Shouldering my rifle, I started, in no very good hu- 
mor, to go back to the river, across the meadow, fora 
cup of coffee, at least, before further hunting, when, 
chancing to turn, I saw three white goats just over 
the top of the timber among the crags which here 
wall in the river-bottom. 

The goats were looking at me. Probably they had 
heard the report of the gun. Though well up among 
the rocks, they were not, I judged, more than three- 
fourths of a mile from where I stood. 

I had never yet been able to shoot one of these 
goat-antelopes, for they are the wariest of game; yet 
I thought there was a chance of moving warily 
through the woods to the foot ef the crags, and then 
making a shot. So I at once turned back. 

But I bad my labor for my pains. When I reached 
the foot of the rocks, the goats were not in sight; 
and even after climbing cautiously up to the summit 
of the crags, I could not discern a trace of them. 
The shy creatures had taken hasty leave. 

But while looking for the goats, I saw more buffalo. 
Over beyond the crags there was a green, open plat, 
as large as a small farm, in the midst of which 
there was a little pond-hole, beside a great upright 
reddish rock, or butte; which had a tuft of little pop- 
lars growing on the top of it. 

It was an odd-looking place, all surrounded by red- 
dish crags and bare gravel knolls, except on the side 
next the crags on which I stood, where there was a 
low thicket of hemlock. The thicket may have been 
from a quarter to half an acre in extent, being just a 
little patch of thick evergreens along the edge of the 
grassy open. 

Up in the shadow of the big rock, close to the 
water-hole, were three buffalo bulls, and one of those 
queer, long-legged buffalo oxen, such as are some- 
times seen in the herds hereabouts, and some of 
which grow to be fully two feet taller than the largest 
bulls. 

These oxen can be seen a mile off in the herd. 
They are great awkward flat-sided creatures, but 
commonly glossy-haired and fat. They have less 
mane and lees hump on the neck than the bulls; and 


their horns are much slimmer, but longer and more 
curved. 

As beef, they are equal toa fat cow. But it is rarely 
that one of them can be shot or ran down on horse- 
back, for they will outran most horses. In that re- 
spect, they differ wholly from the bulls, which are 
not much inclined to run, and will often turn and 
defend the cows when they are pursued. 

These buffaloes had probably lain during the night 
in the shade of the rock, and now they had just be- 
gun to feed. I at once made out the tall ox, and 
after another good look at him through my glass, re- 
solved, if possible, to secure him; for the hemlock 
thicket extended up at one point within a hundred 
yards of the rock, as I judged. 

With a glance to my gun, I made my way down 
among the rocks, gained the edge of the hemlock 
copse, and then, on my hands and knees, crawled 
very slowly and cautiously through it—so as not to 
move a bough nor crack a twig if I could help it. 

Coming to the farther side, I peeped out from 
amongst the boughs. There were the bulls and my 
tall old ox, feeding close together near the water. 
So still was the morning that I could hear every bite 
of grass they took. 

Two of the bulls were tremendous fellows,—shaggy, 
and with enormous manes and humps. Their stub 
horns were blunt, but of huge thickness. 

These were old bulls. The other was a youngster, 
not more than two or three years old, but his horns 
were sharp,—they stuck out like two ebony spikes,— 
and his coat was very glossy, almost black. 

But the long-legged ox was the animal I wanted. 
He was standing in fine position, with his side fair to 
me. But the distance was greater than I had esti- 
mated. I was almost afraid to risk a shot; but I saw 
that if I could but work my way round a hundred 
rods or so to the right, I might creep up close to 
them from behind the big rock. 

For a minute or two I weighed the chances, and 
had about concluded to fire from where I lay, and 
risk it, when a sudden movement in the thicket close 
at hand, accompanied by a swaying of the boughs, 
arrested my attention, and, to my amazement, there 
emerged before my eyes—not fifty feet off—a great 
gray grizzly bear, nearly as large as one of the buffalo 
balls. 

My heart gave a jump, and then I curled down as 
low behind the undergrowth, and lay as snug to the 
ground, as I well could. In a moment I saw by his 
movements that he wasn’t after me, and that he prob- 
ably knew no more of my presence than I had known 
of his. Like myself, he was buffalo-stalking. 

Probably he had come into the thicket ahead of 
me. Kut if I had chanced to fire, as I had concluded 
to, I have no doubt I should have been in lively busi- 
nees by that time. As it was, I thanked my lucky 
stars, and lying as low as possible, determined to be 
@ spectator only, and see his grizzly majesty do the 
hunting, and then take the first opportunity of slip- 
ping away. 

On emerging from the hemlock, the great brute 
stood partly up, and swayed himself to and fro once 
or twice, sniffing at the buffaloes. 

Then he moved towards them. I expected they 
would scent him, and instantly make off. 

But they did not appear to notice him at all till he 
had approached within twenty-five or thirty yards, 
when the nearest of the bulls—one of the two old 
shaggy ones—suddenly faced round with a low 
“Boo!” and arching his neck, pawed up the turf, 
showing no signs of fear or of retreating. 

The other two bulls began booing and pawing 
where they stood, a few rods away, but did not ap- 
pear disposed to retire from the field. The ox, how- 
ever, sheered off beyond the rock, and stood looking 
on, with now and then a loud snort. 

Seeing the bull on his defence, the grizzly rose 
partially again and looked him over, then dropping 
to his feet, he advanced upon him. 

The bull held himself drawn up with head lowered 
and horns just visible in the huge mass of his shaggy 
mane. He looked like a lion, thus arched for fight, 
and with his tail standing out behind. 

Neither the grizzly nor the bull uttered a sound; 
but when the bear bad come within ten feet, perhaps, 
the bull charged him. 

I expected now to witness a grand set-to. 
onset was over in an instant. 

‘The bear gave one sweep of his paw. The bull 
fell. His thick neck was broken. He scarcely 
seemed to stir where he Iay, feet up. 

That one quick sidewise stroke had done its fatal 
work. Yet from where I was, it seemed to have been 
but a pat. 

The bear sniffed the fallen bull once or twice, then 
advanced towards the other old bull, who was paw- 
ing and booing in deepest bass. The latter stopped 
when he saw the grizzly coming towards him, and in 
silence, as the first had done, awaited the onset. 


The encounter was but a repetition of the other. 
‘When the bear was within a few feet, the bull charged. 
With one stroke, the grizzly laid him dead on his 
back. 

This time I actually heard the bull’s neck crack! 
That such a neck could thus be broken seems incredi- 
ble. Yet one stroke of the grizzly’s paw did it; of 
that I am positive, 

I thought the young bull would now run. But 
with a pride not less than that of the two old vet- 
erans, he stood his gronnd, bawling and viciously 
slatting his spike horns. 

After a sniff at the old bull, as if to make sure that 
he was dead, the grizzly walked coolly towards the 
survivor. 

But the younger bull was less phlegmatic than the 
old ones. He roared, and tore the earth with his 
horns, and without waiting for the bear to come very 
near, dashed at him with a furious “blart” of rage. 

The bear struck; but because of the quicker mo- 
tions of this young bull, as I think, he missed his 
master-stroke. “ 

For a moment or two there was a rugged conflict, 
and the bear gave such a growl as made the cliffs 
resound. I distinctly heard bones snap, and the bull 
was thrown headforemost along the ground. I 
watched breathlessly for a moment, but he did not 
rise nor stir. 

Meantime, the ox had disappeared; and I thought I 
had better do likewise. But I now perceived that 
something wes the matter with the grizzly himself. 


But the 
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Then he dragged himself slowly 
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“1 reckon the little bull hes given 
ache if nothing worse, old chap,” thoy; 
I went back through the thicket, ang 
the crags, retraced my steps to camp, 

As soon as we had eaten breakfast, Cline went back 
with me to the scene of the morning's confict, 

From the top of the crags We could see the grizzly 
lying in the same place, beside the butte, and as we 
stepped out upon the open plat, he did not change 
his position. 

“He's got his death-stroke!”’ Cline said, 

But knowing the treacherous nature of these sav- 
age brates, we took the precaution to salute him with 
two balls from a pretty safe distance. He did not 
atir. 

On approaching nearer, we discovered that the an- 
imal’s intestines were protruding from an ugly wound 
low down in its left side; and it scarcely needed the 
dried gore on the young bull's horn to testify as to 
how the wound was given. 

Cline skinned the bear for me, and I have the skin 
in my possession. It measures rather over six feet in 
length in its present dried condition. Alive, that 
grizzly must have been at least eight feet in length. 


—_-—+e+—_—__ 
For the Companion. 


AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. 


An English Christmas is an American Christmas 
and something more. More ceremonies and super- 
stitions are connected with it among certain orders 
of people than we in America know anything about, 
and its obligations in the way of feasting and giving 
of gifte are still more onerous than with us. 

The really highest clasees in English society are 
not to be found in London at Christmastime. They 
go to their family estates, and hold high holiday 
there. But there are plenty left of the good middle- 
class people—that is to say, professional nen, artists, 
authors, and large merchants, to make London gay. 

The true English Christmas which most charms 
one's fancy is the country Christmas, where great 
fires glow in old ancestral halls, and scores of de- 
pendents are made happy by Christmas cheer. 

But there is feasting enough in London. You do 
not now, indeed, see such a bill of fare as history 
records in the old days. King Edward III. forbade 
his subjects, by law, to have more than two courses 
at dinner on ordinary days, and only made excep- 
tions in favor of certain great feasts, one of which 
was at Christmas. 

Loyal subjects took advantage of these special 
epochs to satisfy all their arrears of hunger, it ap- 
pears; since a writer of that time mentions the fol- 
lowing bill of fare as that of a “frugal” dinner to a 
few friends,—“A shield of brawn with mustard; a 
boiled capon; a boiled piece of bee! chine of beef 
roasted; a neat’s tongue, roasted; a pig, ronsted; a 
turkey, roasted; chevets, baked; a goose, roasted; a 
swan, roasted; a haunch of venison, roasted; a pasty 
of venison; a kid; an olive pie; a custard; and as 
many salads, fricassees, knick-shaws, and pastries as 
will wake up the whole number of dishes tu thirty- 
two.” Of course, Christmas plum-pudding and mince- 
pie were among the ‘‘knick-shaws and pastries.” 

A Christmas dinner under Queen Victoria is a 
mach siinpler affair. You will be sure still, however, 
of roast tarkey and plum-pudding, and mince, or 
Christmas, pie. 

With the eating of mince-pies there is connected a 
superstition which sounds like a pretty device of hos- 
pitality. During “Christmias-time,”—that is to say, 
from the 16th of December to the 6th of January,— 
you will find mince-pies part of the feast, in what- 
ever house you may be invited to dine, and the tradi- 
tion is that the number of happy months you will 
pass in the following year will be as many as the 
mince-pies you taste at Christmas-tide in other peo- 
ple’s houses. 

Among the prettiest Christmas superstitions is one 
that is firmly believed still by the peasantry in many 
parts of England, Scotland and Ireland ,—that when 
the clock strikes twelve on Christmas Eve the dumb 
auimals themselves celebrate the Nativity. The cock 
crows out “Christus natus est” (Christ is born); the 
ox bellows “Udi?” (Where) and falls on his knees; 
the lamb bleats “‘Bethlem;” the ass brays “‘Eamus”’ { 
(Let us go); and the bees hum the hundredth pealm. 

In Germany the belief prevails that even the trees 
share the general rejoicing, and the peasants go out 
and salnte them, saying, “Little tree, wake up; 
Dame Christmas is coming.” 

‘Trees figure largely, indeed, in Christmas supersti- 
tions. In remote rural districts in England, many 
people will be found who believe most solemnly that 
if one is bold enough to watch in a church-yard with 
an ash-stick in his hand, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve on Christmas Eve, he will see pass before 
him a weird procession of all those in the parish who 
are to die during the coming year. 

The significance of the mistletoe-bough must be 
wellknown. Itishung up in some doorway, or in 
the centre of the room, and any girl who is caught 
under it must submit to be kissed, under the dire 
penalty that if she refuses, she is sure not to be 
married for a year to come. 

Isaw mistletoe in every house I entered Inst Christ- 
mas-tide, and I even knew one precocious boy of ten 
who carried round a sprig of it in his pocket, and 
successively astonished all the ladies in the house by 
unexpectedly whipping out this bit of green, holding | 
it over their heads, and kissing them. | 
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Of course here in England, as all over the Chris. 
tian world, it is the custom to give gifts to friends 
and dependents on Christmas Day- In England the { 
Christmas dinner of many fartiics Is vent them by 
friends in the country, and railway Vans fairly groan 
under the weight of turkeysand ePsre-rits ond game 
and all sorts of good things. 
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A goods-train was coming on Christmas Eve 
from the West. of England. laden with good 
things for the morrow’s feast. It was the last 
train by which the precions entables were for- 
warded, that they might arrive as fresh as possi- 
ble, but the friends for whom this feast of fat 
things was destined had been forewarned, and 
awaited its reception with empty lardera and 
great expecta- 
tions. 

Suddenly 
something on 
the over-load- 
ed train canght 
fire, and the 
result was the 
speedy and un- 
expected roast- 
ing of all the 
Christmas pro- 
visions. Before 
the news could 
reach waiting 
households, all 
the provision- 
shops in Lon- 
don had been 
closed, not to 
open again till 
the morning 
after Christ- 
mas, and hun- 
dreds of fami- 


lies actually 
went without their Christmas dinners on 
account of this droll misadventur 





There is one system of Christm: ing 
in England against which every house- 
holder protests, but from which it seems 
impossible to escape—the gifts of ‘Boxing- 
Day.” 

Boxing-Day is the day after Christmas; and on 
that evil day every knock on a door costs the 
owner of the knocker a sum varying from six- 
pence to half a crown or more, that is to say, 
from twelve cents to three-quarters of a dollar. 

‘The dustmen, the postmen, the grocer’s man, 
the boy who brings the newspaper, the butcher's 
man, the greengrocer’s man, the baker's man, 
the very scavengers, and above all, the ‘“‘waits,” 
who expect to be well paid for having made your 
nights hideous, all call. The ‘waits’ are men 
who go round everywhere, for three weeks be- 
fore Christmas, between midnight and three 
o'clock in the morning, and wake everybody 
from peaceful slumbers by playing drunken- 
sounding tunes on a harp or fiddle and cornet, 
and then tranquilly present themselves on Box- 
ng-Day expecting to be pnid for this nuisance. 

‘The principal wait claims his privileges under 
8 regalar appointment, having a silver badge and 
chain with the arms of the city. The waits and 
dustmen will often leave printed notices that they 
are going to call, warning houses against impos- 
tors, and announcing that no Christmas ‘“‘box’’— 
that is to say gift—is to be bestowed on any 
claimant who cannot produce some given token 
of his right to it. 

Out of doors men of business suffer from simi-: 
lar extortions. Cabmen expect extra fares on 
Boxing-Day; and railway porters expect extra: 
tips, and get them. 
Altogether, this sup- 
plementary Christ- 
mas is a heavy tax 
on household expen- 
diture. 

In former times the 
word ‘‘box’’ was lit- 
eral. All the depen- 
dents and inferiors, 
whom custom enti- 
tled to expect gifts, 
had their boxes of 
wood, or else of earth- 
ern-ware, with a slit 
to receive the money, 
—boxes not onlikea 
child’s savings-bank. 
In those days people 
used sometimes to ex- 
change unopened 
boxes, on the chance 
of winning or losing 
by the operation. 

Boxing-Day is one 
of the four “Bank- 
holidays” in London; 
that is, one of the 
four days when all 








banks and public offi- 
ces are closed by law, Rates 
and shops and private A “BOXING-DAY” DEMAND, 


offices follow the ex- 
ample. From time immemorial the Christmas 
pantomimes open on Boxing-night; and most of 
the theatres change their programmes. 

It is a sort of social duty among the lower 
classes to go to some place of amusement on that 
night; and in former times apprentices were al- 






UNDER THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 






and gallery have it theirown way. Christmas has 
always been a great date for new plays. It was 
the first night, in 1597, of ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost.” 

To recur to Christmas boxes, I should tell you 
that they involve no sort of that ‘‘good-will toward 
men” which we are taught should be the spirit 
of Christmas. Every one seems to regard them 
as a disagreeable tax, to be puid grudgingly, a sort 
of black-mail 
to secure one- 
self against 
neglect or re- 
luctant —ser- 
vice. If not 
given volun- 
tarily, they are 
sure to be 
asked for; for 
anything like 
pride or digni- 
ty of character 
seems to me 
| utterly absent 
}\| in the English 
||| of the lower 
orders. 

It is no won- 
der that an 
unfortunate 
Frenchiman, 
) trying to learn 
the language 
and customs of 
England, was 
sorely puzzled 
by the “‘Christ- 
mas box.” 

He consulted 
his faithful dic- 
tionary, and it 
seemed to him 
that box meant everything in England. 
—1, The seat of a coachman; 2, a trunk; 3, a 
country-house; 4, a bench in an eating-house; 5, 
a fight with fists; 6, to regard the points of the 
compass; 7, a loge ina theatre; 8, a sort of shrub, 
the French duis; 9, a part of a screw; 10, a sen- 
try’s hut; 11, a blow on the ear. 

This last meaning was fresh in his mind, on 
the 26th of December, and, when he was asked 
fora Christmas box, he administered it accord- 
ingly. I think that most Englishmen would 
dearly love to follow his example. 

Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDBE. 


Very many of us will have reason to wake this 
Christmas morn of 1879 in merrier mood than for 
some years past. ‘The ‘hard times” through 
which we have been passing seem at Inst to be 
passing away; the sunshine of prosperity ap- 
pears to be breaking, or rather to have already 
broken, through the gloomy and long lowering 
clouds of depression. 

This prosperity reaches nearly every class. 
Every one is feeling somewhat richer; and 
Christmas is the time when the boys and girls, es- 
pecially, are destined to receive the solid results 


_ of the improved circumstances of their parents. 


The stores have been more full of tempting 
good things; and the 
streets more crowded 
with the multitude of 
fathers and mothers, 
of elder sisters and 
brothers, of sweet- 
hearts and wives, 
bent on _ loading 
themselves down 
with gifts of love, 
and returning home- 
ward laden with 
them. 

In such a_ time, 
coming after the straits and 
economies of past years, the 
affections of the heart must 
glow with a greater warmth, 
e faces about the festive 
ds must beam with more 
genial happiness, and the 
spirit of devout thankfulness 
for the manifold blessings 
which descend upon mortals 
must be quickened with a 
yet more fervent gratitnde. 

So all the world—old and 
young, and poor as well as 
—will, we hope, have a 
right merry Christmas this 
year, and receive and give 
of its good things—spiritual 
and material — more freely 
than has been its wont. Nor are our good peo- 
ple likely to forget, amid the happier circum- 
stances of the present, what it is that they are 
celebrating, and why it is that they pay joyons 
honor to this above all other days. The time is 
long past since our worthy Puritan forefathers 
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It has become not only a universal, but the 
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generals; if we make noisily merry the birthdays 
of great events; of the founding of the nation, of 
the winning of a victory, of the beginning of 
some vast project of practical science; so much 
the more befitting is it that we should above all 
mark the birthday from which we date all that is 
best and noblest in the world’s civilization; on 
which began the one perfect life and the one per- 
fect example which has appeared on earth; the 
day which brought mortals those “tidings of 
great joy’’ which are infinitely more precious 
than the most thrilling tidings of worldly fortune 
that could possibly greet our ears. 

There need be nothing solemn or gloomy about 
the celebration of Christmas. The serious 
thoughts it should inspire in every mind need 
cast no shadow on the cheery and merry enjoy- 
ment of the day’s festivities, or the joyous greet- 
ings of relatives and friends. 

Those are wisest who think gladly of the sig- 
nificance of the day, and who take real pleasure 
in its spiritual as well as its palpable bounties, 
It is a time to rest and be thankful, to utter 
praises, to make the hearts of others glad; to be 
mindful of the poor, and cast the rays of genial 
charity within forgotten doors; to renew expres- 
sions of the love that dwells in the breast for kin- 
dred and neighbors; to be thankful, generous 
and grateful, and to look forward with purer de- 
sires and loftier aims. 

Seg 
HUMBLE DUTY. 


O Master dear! the tintest work for Thee 
Finds recompense beyond onr highest thought; 
And feeble hands, that worked ont tremblingly 
The richest colors in the fabric wrought. 
We are content to take what Thou shalt give, 
To work or suffer ax thy choice shall be: 
Forsaking what Thy wisdom bids us leave, 
Glad in the thought that we are pleasing ‘Thee! 
—London Christian. 


= ge 
THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 

The years of this busy human life of ours are 
crowded with events. Some of them stand boldly 
out in history, marking the beginning and end 
of important epochs; while others add only short 
chapters to the story of the world. 

The year 1879 will take its place among those 
last mentioned; unless, indeed, some of its events 
have results more far-reaching than we can now 
foresee. There has been no desolating war in the 
twelve months just passed, and no brilliant work 
of statecraft. Yet a survey of what has taken 
place in the world will not be fruitless. 

Europe has been at peace. The formal treaty 
between Russia and Turkey was signed in Feb- 
ruary, though hostilities had ceased months be- 
fore. Some slight difficulties have arisen as to 
the States newly created ont of Turkey’s former 
dominions. Once or twice threatening clouds 
have risen, but they have been quickly dispelled. 
A treaty, the object and terms of which are little 
understood, has been concluded between Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Internally there has been some disturbance in 
the conntries of Europe. In Russia, the spectre 
of Nihilism has been stalking through the land, 
carrying terror to the Czar on the throne (whose 
life has twice been attempted), and to the upper 
classes of Russian society. 

In Ireland, the British Government is puzzled 
how to deal with the farmers who have banded 
together to resist the payment of rent for the land 
they till. Italy, too, has been stirred by agita- 
tors, who wish the Government to wrest from 
Anstria the provinces which they say should be- 
long to their own realm. 

France has had a change of Presidents. Mar- 
shal MacMahon resigned on the 30th of January, 
and M. Jules Grevy was elected his successor on 
the same day. Important changes of ministries 
have taken place in Spain and Italy. The young 
King of Spain has just taken an Austrian arch- 
duchess as his second wife, his first—Queen Mer- 
cedes—having died some eighteen months ago. In 
Germany, Prince Bismarck’s policy has under- 
gone a marked change, and an election of a new 
Parliament in Prussia has given him a majority 
which supports his new views. ‘ 

No political changes of moment have occurred 
in Great Britain. The country has had on its 
hands two “little wars,” one in Afghanistan in 
Asia, the other in Zululand in Africa. In each of 
these wars the English have suffered severely, 
but in both they have been finally successful. 

Tf we turn onr eyes westward we shall notice 
in Sonth America a war of Pern and Bolivia 
against Chili, declared at the beginning of April, 
and not yet concluded. A revolution has taken 
place in Venezuela, and another in Hayti: a third 
has been attempted and is not yet wholly crushed 
in Mexico; and a new insurrection has broken 
ont in Cuba. 

The main events of the year in the United 
States have been the successful resumption of 
specie payments, and the refunding of the public 
debt. A prolonged thongh fruitless contest oc- 
curred in Congress in the spring. and gave an 
issne for the political parties to fight over in the 
State elections later in the year. Otherwise, the 
year has been barren of political events. 

In one aspect, it has been a year long to be re- 
membered. To the farmers of Europe it has been 
the last and the worst of a series of bad vears for 
the crops. To the merchants of the Old World, it 
has given the most depressing months of bad 
trade they have known since the reverses in this 
country in 1873 spread business stagnation 
through the world. 











In this country the year has marked a turning- 
point. Our crop was the largest and best of a 
series of fruitful harvests. Before the middle of 
the year, trade began to revive with wonderful 
vigor, and the improvement has not only lasted, 
but become greater thanever, Our foreign trade 
has been immense, and its profits have been re- 
turning to us in the form of gold, to the amount 
of about seventy-five million dollars in a few 
months. 

Among the commercial events of the year 
should also be mentioned the movement for 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama, which was 
originated by an International Congress at Paris 
in May; the laying of a new telegraphic cable ~ 
from France to Massachusetts; and the bank 
troubles in England and Wales, Canada and Lou- 
isiana. 

The year has given us its full share of disaster 
and death. The plague has made its ravages in 
Russia; a flood has wrought havoc in Szegedin, 
in Hungary; the yellow fever has once more vis- 
ited the fated city of Memphis. 

But comparatively few persons of great distinc- 
tion have died. The Prince Imperial of France, 
the hope of his party, has been killed by the Zu- 
lus. Senor Espartero, an old Spanish statesman, 
has died of apoplexy. The famous French econ- 
omist, Michel Chevalier; Mr. J. T. Delane, for 
thirty-six years editor of the London Times; Mr. 
Roebuck, a member of the British Parliament 
who attracted notice by his strong advocacy of 
the Southern cause during our Civil War; Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, the anti-slavery apostle 
of this country;—these are perhaps the most 
prominent men who have passed away. 

If we look back, we also look forward. And if 
our eyes do not pass the limits of our own land, 
we foresee for the year 1880 a season of large 
material prosperity and of intense agitation over 
the presidential election. There is nothing dis- 
cournging in the prospect, and we may have rea- 
son to hope that the universal aspiration for a 
good year will be realized. 

gy 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

‘A pretty Christmas story comes to us from Eng- 
land. Last January, a magazine for children in 
London issued a “Ljttle Folks’ Painting Book,” 
which contained only outlines of pictures ready for 
coloring. 

It proposed that the children among its subscribers 
should color these pictures, and return the books, to 
be sent as Christinas gifts to the sick and poor chil- 
dren in asylums and hospitals. 

So eager and busy have English boys and girls 
been with this kindly work, that daring the later 
months of this year the editor has received as many 
as five hundred copies per day, some of them painted 
with much taste and skill. How many sick babieson 
their beds of suffering will find their Christmas 
brighter for these pretty gifts sent by children like 
themselves! 

In the children’s hospitals in this country, we find 
above some of the little white beds the inscription, 
“In memory of iny baby.” Some mother who has laid 
her little one in the grave, chooses to devote to its 
memory this bed, where a friendless sick child may 
rest, rather than erect a costly monument, or embalm 
its memory in a stained church window. 

But how much better even than this, if the bed 
were supported for a child while living, and the child 
were taught to seek out the poor little creature who 
should occupy it, and to care for, love and help it. 

If we want to make charity a vital force in our 
children, we must give them real objects on which to 
exercise it. 

‘The pennies dropped in the mission-box are given, 
we fear, in many instances, from duty. Bat find out 
in the back alley some poor family. Let Tom and 
Jenny learn to take a real interest in their little 
brothers and sisters whom the world has treated 
hardly. Let them save their clothes, their books and 
toys for them; contrive little treats and Christmas 
gifts, and give them with their own hand; and 
Christ's charity and brotherly love will be real 
things in their lives forever after. 


——+o+-—____ 
UNMANNED AND RUINED. 


One stormy night, a few weeks ago, the harbor po- 
lice of New York found, floating near one of the 
docks, the body of a handsome, well-dressed man. It 
was taken to the Morgue, and before the day was 
over, was recognized as that of the son of one of the 
wealthiest, most influential men in the city. 

The story crept into the daily papers. The lad, two 
years ago, graduated at one of our great colleges. 
He had the best capital which God gives a man— 
youth, superb health, brilliant talents, a generous 
nature, hosts of friends, and a social rank which 
would lay the foundation of his success in any pro- 
fession or business which he might choose. 

No man ever began the world with fairer chances 
to render back to his Maker a full, high, rounded 
life. Yet in two short years, so frightful a wreck 
was he in mind and body, that death, even to those 
who loved him, seemed almost the most merciful 
fate for him. 

‘Wine was the cause of his death, ns it is every year 
of the death of thousands of our young men, and of 
the living death of thousands more; for a bloated, 
reeling wretch, who loves only to brutalize himself 
atill further. is just as much of a suicide as this man 
who was dragged lifeless ont of the water. 

The mistake made by edneated men in this matter 
of drinking, is that ench one is positive, that though 
others may yield to the force of temptation, he can 
stand firm. 

“] know just when to stop,” “J am not so weak 
‘as to become a beast,” are some of the arguments 
which each man uses to himself, and which convince 
nobody but himself. 

Now the disease of alcoholism—for it is n disense as 
much. as diphtheria or scrofula>attacka(both the 
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stomach and brain at once, and destroys the nervous 
force or wiill-power of one just as certainly as the 
conte of the other. When the man begins to feel the 
intolerable physical craving for liquor, he finds at the 
same time his mental strength is weakened, and he 
has lost the power to resist it. 

Let a boy think well of these things while he has 
the sound health and brain to think at all. 
gi 

JEFFERSON AND THE WASHINGTON 

LADIES: 

When Jefferson became President he carried his 
simple manners and tastes into official life. He de- 
termined that his inauguration as the chief officer of 
the Republic should be as free from display as possi- 
ble. Dressed in plain black clothes, he rode on 
horseback to the old Capitol, without guard or ser- 
vant, dismounted without assistance, and hitched his 
horse to the fence. 

On the steps he was met by a number of friends 
who accompanied hiin to the Senate Chamber, where 
he delivered his inaugural address, 

Daring the administrations of Gen. Washington, 
and John Adams, the sessions of Congress had been 
opened in a style similar to that by which the Eng 
lish sovereign opens Parliament. The President, 
accompanied by a large escort on horseback, drove in 
state tothe Capitol. Taking his sent in the Senate 
chamber, and the House of Representatives being 
summoned, he read his nddress. 

Mr. Jefferson, to whom such ceremonies were dis- 
tasteful, swept them all away by one nct. He sent a 
written message to Congress which waa read to both 
houses by their respective clerks, and that practice 
has been observed ever since. 

Against one of his reforms, however, the ladies of 
Washington ruse up, en masse. Mr. Jefferson, dislik- 
ing the levees which had been held at the White 
House, abolished them. 

He established two public days for the reception of 
company, the Ist of January and the 4th of July. On 
other days he was at home to all who came on busi- 
ness or vut of courtesy. 

Many of the Washington ladies, indignant at their 
social plensures being thus curtailed, determined to 
force the President to hold the customary levees. On 
the usual levee-day, they resorted in fall dress to the 
White House. 

The President was ont taking a ride on horseback. 
On his return he saw that the public rooms were filled 
with elegantly-dressed ladies. At once divining the 
plot, he appeared before his fair guesta, booted and 
spurred, and covered with dust. 

So courteous was his reception of them, and so 
graceful his manners, that the ladies went away de- 
lighted with the President, but chagrined with them- 
selves, They felt that they had been guilty of rude- 
ness in visiting a host who did not expect them. It 
was their last attempt to break through the rules of 
Jefferson's household. 
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HOW DID THEY LIVE THROUGH IT? 

One often wonders as he thinks of the diseases and 
accidents to which children are Hable how so many 
get safely through, and grow up to manhood and 
womanhood. He may wonder still more as he reads 
of the horrible craelties to which a foreign teacher 
has subjected his pupils, how any survived. A Eu- 
ropean paper gives extracts from the journals of a 
teacher in Suabin, whose leading idea of education 
seems to have been flogging, in an infinite variety of 
forms, His school must have been as uncomfortable 
A plnce asa prison of the Inquisition. He sums up 
the various floggings inflicted, with a sense of self- 
approval, as a direct proof of efficiency as a teacher. 
The following is the horrible list for fifty-one years: 

“911,500 canings; 121,000 tloggings; 29,000 imprison- 
ments; 136,000 tips with the ruler; 10,200 boxes on the 
ear; 22,700 tasks by heart; 700 boys standing on peas; 
600 kneeling on sharp pieces of wood; 5,000 wearing 
the fool's cap; 1,700 holding a rod.” 

We doubt if the records of tyrants in the school- 
Toon can furnish a parallel case. 

—_——_+er- 
FILTH AND PESTILENCE. 

Dr. Playfair, of England, in a recent lectare in 
Boston on Public Health, said many things worthy 
of being remembered. He described the want of per- 
sonal and domestic cleanlineas which characterized 
those who lived in the Middle Ages. The self-denials 
of monks, he said, were applied to washings as well 
as to food, and many boasted that they never bathed 
and rarely washed. The floors of the houses of the 
rich were covered with rushes, while those of the 
huts of the poor were strewn with straw. The re- 
mains of food from the tables were thrown on the 
floor, and after a time covered over with new straw 
or rashes, and the filth beneath left unremoved. 
«All the surroundings, therefore, were favorable to 
pestilence, and the terrible ravages of the black 
plague, and of other contagions diseases, by which 
half the popuintion were swept away, were due to 
the filth in which they were born and lived. We 
have improved on ancestral habits in personal clean- 
liness, and in the neatness of our homes, but defec- 
tive sewerage still invites the frequent visits of fatal 
diseases, 











———_+e___—. 
“BILL THE BANKER.” 

The annals of the poor are short and simple. They 
record, however, heroic deeds. One of these records 
tells how a poor navvy became a hero by forgetting 
self, even while death was clutching him. 

Years ago, when England was digging canals, the 

-laboror who delved therein was called a navvy. 

The name, an abridgment of navigator, connected 
in the public mind the digger with works for internal 
navigation. In the conrse of time, it came to desig- 
nate a laborer on railroads and other public works. 

This navvy was called “Bill the banker,” because 
his usual post was at the top of a forming embank- 
ment, among the tip-carts, 

He was a “‘top-man” over ashaft of a tunnel which 
was being cut on a railway, The shaft was two han- 
dred feet deop, and ran down throngh solid rock. 

Bill's duty was to watch the largo iron bucket filled 
with rocks, na it was hoisted from tho bottom, ran it 
to the tip-cart, and return it empty to the navvies 
below, 





If a rock fell off the bucket, Bill shouted, “Waur 
out below!"’ and the men ran farther into the drive. 

One day, as Bill was leaning over the shaft, swing- 
{ng in a londed bucket, his foot slipped, and he fell 
into the shaft. Hs knew he would be dashed to a 
jelly; but he thought of his mates below. 

If he screamed, they would rush out to learn the 
cause of the unusual noise, and some of them would 
be smashed by bis heavy body. 

If any of thei were at the bottom, and he did not 
give the usual warning, they wonld be killed. 

His mates heard one moment his clear voice, 
“‘Wanr out below!” the next, the thud of his sinashed 
body. They were saved. 

“Bill the banker” was more than a poor uneducated 
uavvy; he was a hero. For the essence of heroism 
was indicated by the sneering Jews when they said 
of the crucified One, “He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” 





———+08 
A STORY BY MR. TROWBRIDCE. 


“The Silver Medal’’ is the title of a serial story 
of remarkable interest, by J. T. Trowbridge, the 
publication of which will commence in the first 
number of the Companion in January. It will be 
continued through nine numbers of the paper. 

The stories of Mr. Trowbridge have a high 
moral value, and are always vivid, and life-like in 
their delineations of character, but we have never 
read anything from his pen that possessed greater 
fascination or displayed greater power than this 
new Serial. We anticipate for it the eager inter- 
est and warm approval of our readers. 


—\+or-—____ 


KINGSLEY’S LAST DAYS. 

There is nothing even in the most pathetle story of 
fiction more touching than the narrative of the last 
days of Charles Kingsley. A writer in the Christian 
at Work thus sums it up: 


His wedded life had been supremely hi He 
was wont to aun up its story iu the tires Latin words 
that have been placed on his tombstone,—“Amacimus, 
Amamus, A: invus,""—“ We have loved, we love, we 
shall love.” It was a love on his part of which his 
wife could say that for thirty-six years it had never 
stooped—in sickness or health, by day or night—from 
its own lofty level toa hasty word, an impatient ges- 
tare, or a selfish act. 

It had been his life-long hope and prayer that they 
might lay down their work on earth and go home to 
heaven together. 

She had been in feeble health, when a sudden turn 
in her illness brought her to the very gates of death. 

He could not believe there was danger till he was 
told there was no hope. He heard the words as his 
own death-warrant. 

But he rallied all his life-forces to give comfort, 
and care, and Christian cheer in the sich-room, 

He promised hia wife to fight for lifo for the chil- 
dren’s sake. But his heart was broken, and the un- 
equal contest was a short one. 

neumonia laid severe hold of him. He had been 
warned that his recovery depended upon avoiding 
any change of temperntnte, 

But one day he leaped from his bed, ran into his 
wife's room, and, taking her by the hand, said, “This 
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isheaven. ‘Don’t speak.” 
A fit of coughing came on, and he could say no 
more. He lingered for some days, waiting for the 


suinmons that he supposed had already coe for her, 
saying, over and over again, “It is all right, all as {¢ 
whould be," and nally pated away, leaving her to 
recover and tell us the story of his life as no‘one else 
could have told it so well. 


ge 
A LAZY WARRIOR. 

Greater the warrior, lazier the Indian, was the idea 
of Piah, one of the chiefs engaged in the presont out- 
break in Colorado. He had been to Washington, and 
there learned something about taking his ease. 


One cold day, Gov. McCook came into his office, 
and found Pinh sitting by the stove. Thinking it a 
good chance to deliver a lesson to the Indian, he 
said,— 

“Piah, why don’t yon Indians plough, and raise 
crops, and build houses? You ought to work. If you 
did, you would not have to come here to borrow my 
fire, but could bny fire of your own. Why don’t you 
work like white men?” 

Piah straightened up at once. 

“Me great warrior,” said he. “Warriors never 

lough. "Me go to Washington and see John Grant.”* 

e Indians all call Grant “John."] “John Grant 
great warrior. Hono work. He no plough, Great 
warriors nover work. Tell you what do. You say 
to John Grant he come here and go with me. We 
go out and fight Rapahoes and Cheyennes, and kill 
plenty braves and get plenty squaws. Then «quaws 
work, and me and John have good time. No work 
—no plough—no nothing.” 

Whether the proposition was ever forwarded to 
Gen. Grant we do not know.—Denver Tribune, 


——~- -—-—4p>-—____ 
“SO UGLY!" 

He is an amiable man who can relish a joke at his 

Personal expense. The late King of Italy could. 


One day a peasant womun took a basket of eggs to 
the house where the royal party was lodged. 


At the door she met an individual who greeted 
her politely, and on finding out her errand, carried 
the basket to the kitchen, which done, he returned 
with a handful of small coins. 

Emboldened by so much condescension, the good 
woman mastered up courage to mention her great 
dexire to sot eyea on the King, Victor Eimmanuel. 

“Why, that’s me!” said the person with whom she 
wea upencing. 

She looked at him acrutinizingly; then, after some 
seconds of mute contemplation, she exelaimed,— 

“Oh, never! You won't get me to believe that. 
Such a sweet and bewutiful woman as the Queen 
would never have married aman si benrt.” 

The King (for it was he) dismisced her with an 











extra piece of money, and proceeded in all haste to 
ask some pensants what wax the meaning of «i burt. 

“So ugly,” waa the reply. 

Victor Emmanuel related this small incident with 
the greatest gusto.— Temple Har. 

——_+o 
COST OF BOOKS. 

‘The following facts illustrate the costliness of books 
in early thnes: “The King of Northumberland in 
680 gave for a history of the world eight hundred 
acres of land; and a Countess of Anjou, date not 
atatod, once gave two hundred sheep and a large par- 
cel of furs for a volume of homilies, and one hundred 
and twenty crowns for a single book of Livy! 

“In 1720, s Latin Bible was valned at one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and this waa a time when two arches 
of London Bridge were built for less than one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, A laborer in thoxe days had 
Wages so nmall that the earnings of fifteen vears had 
been necessary to buy the Bible, and the Bible being 
in Latin, he conld not have read it after all.”” 
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FLORENCE | 
KNITTING 
__SILK. | yonoTuck” sitk co, 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 





The only reliable silk for knit- 
ting Stockings, Mittens, Wristers, 
Edging, and other articles. Put np 
on half-ounce balls. Send for cir- 
cular to the manufacturers, Waste 
Silk, in t-o2z. boxes, Black or Colors, 
by mail for 30 cts, 


BOSTON OFFICE: 




















Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and imurove the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid fo nts, In ordering, mention name of 






Machine and number of thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Masa. 
370 Bron ny. .Y. 248 estnut St., Phila. 
276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


“A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. F. Crosb; 





As a Preventive 


of the diseases which affect the teeth and mouth, nothing ix 
surer and speedier in its effects than SOZODONT. Its 
benefits are realized at once. It is aromatic, expnisive of 
the cankerous affections, and most delightful when used. | 
It cleanses from the humors which derange the secretions, 
and whitens the teeth, 
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PATENTS, LABELS, CAVEATS. 
MU & CO.. 37 Park Row, New York, 
Proprietors of the ScigNtIFIC AMERICAN. Thirty-fonr 
years’ experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-Rook 

on Fatenta,with full directions and advice, sent free. 








EXAMINE OUR LAST 


Illustrated Premium List 


IF YOU WISH TO SELECT USEFUL ARTICLES FOR 


Christmas Cifts. 


It contains the following magnMicent Bazaar of attrac 
tions, with description and prices: 


Books for Children, Books for Girls, 
Books for Boys, Speakers, Dictionaries, 
Readers, Books of Etiquette, 
Dickens's Complete Works, (14 vols, for $8.73) 
Chambers’s Encyclopeedia, (for $18) 
Charlotte Mary Yonge'’s Popular Histories, 
Macaulay's England, (for $2.75) 
Gibbon’s Rome, Webster's Jsictionaries, 
Music and Poetry, 
Bibles and Testaments, 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 
Photograph, Autograph Scrap Albums, 
Diarles and Pocket-Books, 
Packages of Uscful Artic os, 
Cutlery, Knives, Rizors and Scissors, 
Improved Bracket Saw ( utfit, 
Tools of all Kinds, ool Chests, Skates, 
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Wallets, Dressing-Cr ies, Work-Boxes, 
Swiss Carved Goods, Japanese Goods, 
Optical Instrumer is, Artists’ Materials, 
Articles for Lad.es' Use, Fancy Work, 
Materials for Wax Work, 
Articles for Schvol Use, 
Gaskell’s Compendium, 
Articles for Family Use, 
Toys and Games, 
Musical Instruments, 
Stationery, etc., 
Postage Stamp Albums, 
Solid and Gold-Plated Jewelry, Bosom, Shaw! 
and Cuff-Pins, Rings, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Pencils, Fruit-Knives, Silver- 
Plated Vases, Mugs, Knives 
and Forks, Spoons, Nap- 
kin Rings, Castors, Tea 
Sets, etc., etc. 


We are prepared to furnish goods at special rates for 
Sunday-School Christmas Trees, for Fairs, &c, Inquiries 
Promptly answered. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mase. 


ive immediate rellcf. 


‘HOLIDAY MUSIC. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Nothing is better than an elegant volume of Toune 
Sheet Music, such as GEMS ov ENGLISH SONG, CLUS 
‘TER oy GEM8, SUNSHINE oF SONG, or one of tv 
thirty others of similar style, coating from $3 to $4 each 
and including each from oue to two hundred popular Sung 
or Pieces, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Nothing is better than a Violin, Guitar, Cornet, or any 
Band or Orchestral Instrument, a Music Box (large o 
small), a Drum, or any Toy Instrument. Full Stock 
Bend for lists. 






ORG aN18Ts will do well to present themselves with DIT: 
SON & CO’3 ORGAN SELECTIONS ($1.40), con 
taining 52 pieces by the best composers. May be used al 
Voluntaries. 


The sweet Sunday School Song Book, WHITE ROBES 
(30 cts.), will be a most acceptable present fora Sunday 
School, 


The bright Temperance Song Book, TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS (30 cts.), Just out, will give new interest to Lodge 
and Reform Meetings. 


Any Book mailed for_retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston. 
A CREAT OFFER FOR a 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
mstallinenis received. 





SPLENDID ORGANS $35, 850, 860, 
$75, 885 & 8100. 1 Octave ROSEWOOD Fre 
ANOS $130, €135. 71-3de 






140, $150, 
wards. Not used G Months. Illustrated C: 
logues Mailed. HORACE WATE 

& Dealer. 826 Broadway.N.Y. 


NEW MUSIG esses 30 cs 


In order to introduce Musical Hours, the largest and 
handsomest of musical monthlies, we will send cu) les 
containing 12 beautiful songs, and 1% charming instru- 
mental pleces by the best American and Foreign compos- 
ers, for only 80 ota. or ten 3-cent stamps. These 24 choice 
pieces, if purcl separately at 35 cts. each, would coat 

40; we send them, elegantly printed and bound, all 
postpaid. for 90e, of 10 get. amps. G. W. RichanDaon 

Co., 37 Temple Place, Boston, Mure. 


Dreydoppel’s Soap. 

















Made with Borax. An extra fine laundry soap, cleans- 
ing, purifying, and bleaching perfectly, Has no equal for 
wasting thehead, dissolving dandrifl, and alleys he 
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PATENTS. 





sealp, Maker's name onevery bar, 


F. A. LEHMANN, policitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. Gar Send tor eiedlar, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


eT hea a ae 2 AY EAT 4 70) 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPO S:TiION-1878. 


~ EMBOSSED OR SCRAP PICTURES. 


At leas than half usual price. Package No, } contains 100; 
No. 2, 50; No. 3, 25; No. 4, 10, according to size, well asso; 
ed. Posty ald, 25 cents each. 23 sheets, no two alike, for 
Agents wanted. F, W.COE, Madison, Conn, 


for 7§ cents. With 
PUNT Scent Nek oy eat S1e00. 8 
inting Office, viz., press, Tuller, 
type tray, Ink leads, furniture, 

























Id bret ze, and 80 2S. Allby 
Ralter S32. Re ve 
varictivsofeat pecimen Rool 








WOO0S FOR BRACKET 


Planed to following thicknesses: 


SAWING 


6 318 1-4 






Mack Walnut, 910 I8in, wide per fot, 6 “Te Re 
White Holly, to 15 in. wide per foot. 8 120 15 
we" gtd in! wide per foot, a oo 








6 
For complete price-list, addres PALMER, VARKER 
4£C ‘or. Pot nd Travers Sts., Boston, Muss, 


oy Price ever known | 
Hines S Bavelvers: 
OUR $i5_ SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price, 
Send atamp tor our New 
Mlustrated Catatocne, 


P. POWELL & 60N, 838 Main Atr CINCINNATI, QO. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS, 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
Raga, on our Burlap Pattern, ont of of Any 
can do it ata trifling expense. Great (nd 

ent h "ak toagenta everywhere, Send for 
and Prices, with stan p, 

ROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Roston, Mass, 










































3B to SUSE. oF Newspaperseot Free. 
F Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 
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” whole story. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DEC. 28, 1879, 








it involved my immortal interests. Ought I to 
ridicule that which, if true, will one day laugh 
at me? I did not sleep much that night. 

“The next morning I sent to a clerical friend 
for the loan of books which treated on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. I read them with judi- 
cial fairness. This ia the result of my examina- 
tion: I wish, candidly and reverently, to say 
that I believe Christianity to be true, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and that He died for my 
sins, and rose again.’ © 

“You may judge,” continued the young law- 
yer, “how I felt as General Hamilton spoke. He 
was emphatic, solemn, but affectionate. 

“Now, sir,” he added, personally addressing 
Mr. Chase, “I would follow his example. Will 
you loan me the books which shall aid me in 
forming an intelligent opinion as to the truth of 
Christianity?” 

The books were loaned, but the young lawyer 
never read them. A press of business interven- 
ing, he put off the reading until a more conven- 
ient season. 

A sudden attack of disease deprived him of 
reason and of life. 





























































































For the Companion. 


CHILDHOOD’S PATRON SAINT. 


We love to think of that dear old xaint 

Who cheers all hearts at the Christmas-tide, 
And whose glowing face the artists paint 

In ev'ry clime with such joy and pride. 


*Nenth the sighing pines of Sweden see 
His furerobed form on the Lapp's light sledge! 
While his reindeers prance in the wildest glee, 
‘Thongh londed down to the runner's edge! 


In Rhineland, lo! as a bishop dressed, 
He sits on an ass as white as inilk, 

A basket huge ’gainst his bosom pressed, 
And in one hand rods enwrapped with silk! 


But he wears a sheet, and rings a bell 
In fair Bohemia’s broad highway, 

And.he calls alond where theehildren dwell, 
“Tis Christmas Eve! 0 little ones, pray !”* 


They all kneel down as he opes the door. 
‘Though he’s shorn of mitre, and surplice, too; 
He scatters gifts on the sanded floor, 
‘And they rise to bless him, their saint pursue! 


‘The Holy Man with the lavish hand 

In the Tyrol wanders with Lucy fair! 
The Sonner Klas of Heligoland, 

The subject of ev'ry sweet child’s prayer! 


In the Vararlberg he is Zemmiklas, 

With the flowing beard and locks of snow; 
The Samiklans of the bright Swiss lass, 

‘The Austrian’s wonderfal old Niklo! 


He Is rich in fruit, and flooded with light, 
For he guards the roots of the Christmas-tree! 
Ita gay green branches nll hearts delight 
From the Rio Grande to Kara’s Sea 
Lempster, N. H. 


———_+o—__—_ 


JOHN MORRISSEY’S TEACHER. 

A prize-fighter and a gambler teaches, as a 
tule, such moral lessons as only an “awful ex- 
ample” would naturally exhibit. John Morrissey 
was a pugilist and a keeper of a gambling-house, 
His life was bad, but the following story, which 
tells how under the teaching of his wife he edu- 
cated himself, conveys a lesson to those who 
though placed under more favorable circum- 
stances, are inclined to neglect their opportuni- 
ties. John’s wife tells the story to a correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Record who thus reports it: 

“J knew John as a ragged little boy about Troy, 
barefooted and belligerent, always looking fora 
peng fight. When we were married he could not read 
principles, Alexander Hamilton had not enfficient | nor write, and, to tell the truth, I was only a tri- 
moral courage to refuse Burr's challenge. He fle better off in the matter of educational advan- 
fought,—avowing that he would not injure his ta 
enemy,—and was fatally wounded. 

On his death-bed he expressed the deepest 
contrition, and passed away trusting in Christ 
ag the Saviour of the penitent. But Hamilton 
had not always been a believer in Christianity. 

Indifference to the claims of personal religion, 
and association with skeptical friends, had early 
begotten doubts as to its truth. The story of his 
change from mental skepticism to mental confi- 
dence in the Bible, was once impressively told by 
himself. 

At the beginning of this century there lived in 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., 8 young lawyer. He wasa 
man of talents. His amiability and sprightly 
conversation made him a general favorite. But 
his skepticiem excited the deepest anxiety in his 
mother-in-law, a venerable Christian lady. 

Whenever she alluded to the Bible and its 
teachings, he would by some light remark turn 
the subject. So she opened her heart to her pas- 
tor, the Rev. Philander Chase, subsequently one 
of the bishops of the Episcopal Church, in whose 
“Reminiscences’’ we rend the story. 

“] wish,” she said, ‘you would hold a relig- 
jous conversation with him. Perhaps he may 
not turn 8 deaf ear to you.” 

The pastor invited the young Inwyer and his 
family toa social cup of tea. In the courso of 
the conversation the claims of Christianity were 
introduced. To the surprise of his relatives, the 
young man, instead of ignoring the topic, said,— 

“A few days ago, I would have brought for- 
ward my preliminaries, and insisted that these 
objections should be answered, before discussing 
Christianity. But now, I feel differently, and am 
disposed to listen.”” 

“What has wrought this change?” asked Mr. 
Chase. 

“General Hamilton, sir. 


Grorog BaNcRort GrirFitH. 
——+e—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG LAWYER. 
Though opposed to duelling, from religious 


Tes. 
“7 told him he must learn to read, and he said I 
should teach him, Well, we established lesson 
hours. Every night before going to bed he de- 
voted himself to his spelling-book, and in the 
morning one hour to writing in a copy-book. 
“The rule of study was inflexible. We made it 
so. The morning after he fought John C. Hee- 
nan, when he was all sore and bandaged, and 
blind of one eye as well, I propped him up with 
pillows and made him write.” 
“How long, Mrs. Morrissey, did you keep him 


a pupil 

‘F411 his fatal illness. Every night he studied 
something, and I studied during the day that I 
might be able to help him. Of course, when I 
say studied I don’t mean in the ordinary school 
children’s way. 

“After we mastered the English branches we 
took up history, and when he was pretty well 
posted in that we made the living topics of the 
day a matter of investigation—the European 
news, the speeches of the great men. 

“] pead them in the daytime, and John would 
go-through them at nights. 

“Then we took up such books as De Quincey, 
the writings of Carlyle.”” 

“Did Mr. Morrissey follow this line of study 
because of : natural bent of mind?” 

“] don’t think so. He would say, ‘Now, this 
is no good for me, Susie; but I pressed him on 
and he would soon get interested. 

“Then he had such an indomitable persever- 
ance. When he found a thing he could not read- 
ily understand he would master it out of very 
spite, 
oT remember once of his throwing down his 
arithmetic, shortly after we were married, and 
exclaiming pettishly,— 

«7 don't care about these fractions; they’re 
only part of athing anyway! What's the use of 
all this atudy, Susie?’ 

“ John,’ Lsaid, ‘if yon don’t beat those frac- 
tions, you will never go to Congress.” 

“Oh! that’s your lay out for me, is it? 

“It is, indeed, my boy,’ I replied. Then he 
took up his book again and said,— 

“All right, my dear, we'll go to Congress.’ 
And he did.” 











I will tell you the 
WOMEN IN THE CARS. 

Certain well-dressed persons would be shocked 
if any one should say to them, “Sir, you are not 
agentleman!” or “Madam, you are not a lady!" 
But if consideration for the rights of others or 
courtesy to our neighbor mark a gentleman and 
a lady, then the persons described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs were neither: 


If you pay for one sent in a railway car, you 
are entitled to that one seat; but if you occupy 
two seats, while any decent person who has paid 
for one seat has no. seat at all, you are simply 
robbing that person.of what belongs to him. 

The writer of this not long go saw a well- 
dressed lady sit for an hour and look in the face 
of an equally well-dressed man who stood during 
all that time and Weld a young child in his arms 
pecause there was no vacantseat in the car save 
one in which this lady had placed some small par- 
cels ot hers, and which she did not offer to relin- 
quish. 

‘The man had paid for the seat, and it belonged 
to him. The lady had not paid for the seat, and 
jt did not belong to her. 

She would have been greatly insulted if she 
had been called a robber, but what was she do- 
ing? 

Tn some way she ought, to have been delicately 
admonished that to take what does not belong to 
her is not one of the rights of woman, and that 
it is evidence of a lack of good breeding. 

You secure, by the payment of a good round 
sum, a berth in a sleeping-car. 


“You know how popular he is in this section. 
A few days ago, as he was passing through on 
his way to Albany, a few of as lawyers spent a 
social evening with him. 

“We all noticed that he had changed. There 
was the old wit and brilliancy in conversation, 
but the man seemed more solemn and affection- 
ate. 
“To restore the old-time gaiety, I told a story 
which ridiculed Christians and their creeds. 

“General Hamilton, instead of joining in the 
langh, gravely asked if I knew what I had been 
talking of? 

“Embarrassed by such a question coming from 
that great man, I did not reply. 

“<«J did not wish to mortify yon,’ said the gen- 
eral, ‘but by the question to call attention to my 
own case. 

“©*A few months ago, I was as skeptical as you 
are. But some circumstances led me to investi- 
gate Christianity, and I am no longer a skeptic. 

“One evening, while in company with skepti- 
cal friends, I indulged in free criticisms of Chris- 
tians and their religion. On arriving at my 
house, late at night, I stood on the steps waiting 
for the servant to open the door. Suddenly, at 
that still moment, the thought flashed through 
my mind,— 

« cwhat if the Christianity you have so merci- 
lessly criticised should, after all, be true? 

‘“«T stood there astounded, for I knew that I 

‘never examined the subject even with the 
v I would bestow upon a small law case. Yet 


turbance by your fellow-passengers. ‘Unhappily 
it does not always. 

Not long ago a train stopped at midnight in a 
large town at the West where it was to remain 
twenty minutes. 

Into the sleeping-car of that train came three 


passengers, two males and a female. It appeared 
that they had just met in the station, and on en- 
tering the car they were exchanging loud greet- 


ings. 

They ant down in one of the sections and went 
on with their conversation, without any lowering 
of their tones. 

The porter of the car was absent while the 
train waited in the station, and after he returned 
he seemed to be too timid to rebuke the talkers, 
80 they kept on for the best part of an hour, talk- 
ing and langhing much louder after the train 
started than before. 

The fact that there weren dozen other passen- 
gers in that car, all of whom were in their berths, 
and all of whom had purchased a right to sleep in 
the car, was a fact of which they were utterly ob- 
livious. 

Yet these persons evidently belonged to what 
is called good society. 

Their language was grammatical, their dress 
was faultless, one of the males was a clergyman. 
—Good Company. 

—____+or___—_ 
For the Companion, 


A CHRISTMAS EVE THOUGHT. 


Somewhere a mother ts weeping to-night,— 
‘What! in the midst of our Christmas cheer? 

‘Must there be weeping and wounded hearts 
‘On this happlestynight of all the year? 


Yes, somewhere there's a mother-henrt 
Bruised and bleeding, and stricken low. 
Sorrow comes oft with our Christmas cheer, 
‘Like blotches of stain on the pure white snow. 


Why should a mother be grieving to-night ? 
‘Ah! there's a Iamb missing now from: the fold, 
One little light has gone out of her life, 
‘And leftit so dreary and dark and cold! 
No little stockings to fill to-night; 
No little heart to make glad with a gift; 
No happy baby prattling its Joy; 
No baby kistes that always will lift 


The burdensome life-cares out of the heart. 
Can there be aught in all of life's woe 
So sad as 1 heart filled with mother-love 
For a baby form lying out under the snow? 
WILLIAM Noruis BURR. 


—+o-—____ 
INCIDENT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


The Murfreesboro’ (Tenn.) Enquirer recalls the 
story of Edward Cooper, who deserted from the 
Confederate Army in the trying days of 1863. It 
is one of those cases—similar ones came to Pres- 
ident Lincoln for judgment—where conditions of 
pathetic necessity made desertion pardonable. 


Tried by court-martial, the prisoner declined 
the use of counsel. The judge-advocate opened 
the case and clearly proved his guilt. The ac- 
cused was told to produce his witnesses. He said 
that he had none, and his only defence wae a let- 
ter from his wife, which he handed to the Presi- 
dent of the court. It read as follows: 

“My DEAR EpwARD,—I have always been proud of 
you, and since your connection with the Confederate 
‘Army have been prouder of you than ever before. 
J would not have you do anything wrong for the 
world; but before God, Edward, unless you come 
home, we must die. Laat night I was aroused by lit- 
tle Eddie's crying. I called and said, ‘What is the 
inatter, Eddie?’ And_he said, ‘O mamma, Iam 80 
hangry!’ And Lucy, Edward,—your darling Lucy,— 
she never complains, but she is growing thinner and 
thinner every day. And before God, Edward, unless 
you come home, we must die! Your Mary." 


The President, Gen. Cullen A. Barre, and other 
members of the court were melted to tenrs, and 
asked the artillery-man what he did upon the re- 
ception of the letter. 

fe replied that he had made three separate 
and ineffectual applications for a furlough, and 
then resolved, upon whatever cost, to visit his 
home. Upon meeting his wife, she was broken- 
hearted at learning his absence without leave, 
and, “I am here, gentlemen,” said he, ‘not 
brought back by military power, but in obedi- 
ence to the command of Mary, to abide the sen- 
tence of your court.” 

Edward Cooper was found guilty of desertion, 
as it was the plain duty of the court. Gen. Lee 
approved the finding, but pardoned the prixoner, 
and ordered him to report for duty to his battery. 


————_+or—__—__ 


NAPOLEON’S UNAMIABLE TRAIT. 
Madame de Remusat, who was attached to 
Josephine’s court, mentions in her ‘“Memoirs’” 
that Napoleon always enjoyed making his subor- 
dinates uncomfortable. He held that, in small 
things as well as in large, the way to make peo- 
ple energetic was to make them uncomfortable. 
She narrates the following incidents, as fllustra- 
tive of the Emperor’s way of applying his rule: 


I stated that he often dictated Articles in the 
Moniteur. Bonaparte had a singular manner of 
dictating. He never wrote anything in his own 
hand. 

His writing was unformed and absolutely un- 
decipherable,—to others as well as himself. 

He was totally lacking in the patience demand- 
ed by any manual labor, no matter what it might 
be; and the extreme activity of his mind, com- 
bined with his strict punctuality, never permitted 
any of those occupations where one part of him- 
self was under the control of the other, 

Those people who wrote for him, Monsieur 
Bourrienne first, then Monsieur Maret, and his. 
private secretary Menneval, had each adopted a 
style of abbreviation by which their pens went as 
fast as his thonghts. 

He dictated as he walked up and down his cab- 
inet. If he were at all animated, his language 
became very violent, and was even, at times, in- 
termingled with oaths, which, of course, were 
suppressed by the writers, and which had the ad- 
vantage of giving them a little more time. 

He never repented what he said, even when he 
had not been heard, and, unfortunately for the 








That should entitle you to immunity from dis- | say. 


secretary, he remembered what he had ‘said and 
detected any omissions. 

One day he had just read a manuscript tragedy 
which had been sent to him; he was so struck by 
it that he took it into his head to make some 
changes in it. 

“Take pen and ink,’’ he eaid to Monsieur de 
Remusat, “and write down what Iam going to 





‘And, almost without giving my husband time 
to establish himself at his table, he began to dic- 
tate with such rapidity that Monsieur de Remu- 
sat, accustomed as he was to writing very quick- 
ly, was covered with drops of persp! ration in) his: 
attempts to follow him. 








Bonaparte saw this perfectly well, and checked 
himself several times, only to say,— 

“Come, now, try and understand me, for I 
shall not repeat a single word.” 

: ——_+or—_——_ 
A NARROW ESCAPE FROM INDIANS. 

The agent of the Nez Perces Indians, Mr. Chap- 
man, had recently a narrow escape from death. 
His presence of mind and steady nerves, how- 
ever, ennbled him to illustrate Shakespeare's 
words: 
“Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, eafety.”” 
The circumstances are told by a correspondent 
of the Denver Tribune: 


Last summer the Nez Perces were placed on a 
reservation near the Salt Fork of the Arkansas 
River, about nine miles from the Ponca Indians. 

For some weeks part these Nez Perces have 
been holding councils and expressing their dissat- 
isfaction in regard to their location, which, it 
seems, is very unhealthy. 

Their repeated declarations in council were 
that if they remained they would all die, and if 
they should cut their way out and attempt to reach 
their old hunting-grounds in "4nho, they would all 
be killed, and they might as well die fighting a8 
to die of fever. 

Last Monday Mr. Chapman, the agent, was told 
to stay away from the councils, as they did not 
want him. 

But Chapman seized occasional opportunities to 
secretly lixten to their talking around the ¢ nneil 
fire, and, by his intimate knowledge of their lun- 
guage, soon learned that their purpose was to kill 
him that night to facilitate their escape from the 
reservation. 

One Indinn avowed his intention to shoot him 
with a revolver, several of which had been se- 
cretly maintained by the Indians. 

Mr. Chapman weit at once to his tent, occupi d 
by a equaw for a cook, poured a washpan of wa- 
ter on the ground, and with the mud smeared his 
face to dixguize his color, then took the squaw's 
blanket and put it on, at the same time drawing 
it up over his hend. squaw-fashion. 

Thus attired, having divested himself of his 
usual apparel, Mr. Chapman sallied forth and 
passed purporely clore to the council-fire, still 
surrounded by Indians, aud made his escape into 
the brush without attracting any attention. 

Once ont of sight he made all haste to reach 
the stock ranch of the Dean brothers on Sait Fork, 
where he arrived after some hours in an almost 
exbausted condition, scarred and bleeding and his 
shirt in tatters. 

Mr. Dean at once provided him with a pony, 
on which he made his escape to the Ponca agency, 
Several mounted Indians arrived near Dean's 
ranch the next morning, armed with good rifles. 

They satisfied themselves with ascertaining the 
manner of Chapman’s escape, and no further 
demonstrations have been made. 

‘After his romantic midnight escape, Mr. Chay 
man communicated with the authorities at Wash- 
ington, receiving his pack pay, and resolved 
never more to venture his scalp and skin among 
the Nez Perces of Indian Territory. 





23g 
A MONTENEGRIN DIRGE. 
A writer in an English periodical sketches a 
touching scene he once witnessed in Montenegro ~ 
while painting on a hill-side. 


I remember one day, as I was sitting upon the 
hill-side sketching the torrent of boulders, a 
young girl wandered up the gorge, and, climbing 
one of the highest rocks, sat on the penk of it to 
sing the accustomed dirge in that silence and sol- 
itude. 

I do not recall any human iucident more touch- 


ing. 

Fhe dirge is a simple chaut, hardly to be called 
a melody, but sad and pinities often impro- 
vised, but generally containing phrases which are 
conventional, and always turning on the praises 
of the heroism, swiftness of foot, strength, and 
other manly qualities of the dead. 

It is never sung by the wife,—who shows DO 
external sign of mourning for a husband killed in 
pattle,—but by the mother, sister, or female cousin 
of the dead; and thongh generally more of a pub- 
lic than a private demonstration, 1 have heard it 
when it told the real heartbrenk. 

The young girl at Obod had lost a brother, and 
went by herself, in this gray wilderness of rock, 
to pour her sou! out in the dirge. 

tis a two-foot verse, with a refrain occurring 
at intervals, and sometimes at the end of the line, 
which reminded me of the old Greek tragedy. 

I give in English, not a tranrlation, but a free 
example of the song, merely to convey better 
than by description the character of it, metrical 
and otherwise: 

Q my brother! 

© my hero! 
Bravest fighter, 
Swiftest runner, 
Dread of Mosier, 
Hope of Cheistian, 


Death has struck you! hs 
© my brother! . 
Gone for ever! 

Aifal! ai! ail 


——__+e—-——_ 
INHERITED CRIME. 

One of the saddest and most solemn associa- 
tions of wickedness is the fact that it lasts in the 
character of several generations, like disease in 
the blood: 


‘An instance of heredity in crime is furnished 
by Elias Phillips, of Freetown, Mass., who re- 
cently appenred as a witness in a burglary trial, 
having turned State's evidence. He is a great- 
grandson of Malbone Briggs, a notorious crimi- 
nal, who was in State Prison with seven of his sons 
‘at one time. Briggs’ ancestry is traced back to a 
noted pirate in the time of Earl Bellamont, and 
his branch of the family has for over a century 
furnished noted criminals in every generation. 

—————+r—_——— 


In SrREET-CaR.—Lady, in shabby dress, to 
animated tailor’s model, standing in front of her: 
“Will you please ring the bell, sir?’ “Pawden, 
madam, I’m not the ‘conductor—ab.” ‘Indeed! 
What are you?” He gives it up. 

——__+e»—__—_ 

Patrick.—And Biddy, darlint, they’ve been 
tellin’ me there’s toomany of..n8 {a the wurruld. 
Now/f you and me cet the praste to take us two 
wan, troth, won't there be wan, the less? 


DEC. 25, 1879, 


(CHILDRENS COLUMN) 


MY TREE. 
Which is the best of all the trees? 
Answer me, children all, if you please! 
Is it the linden, with tassels gay, 
Or the willow there where the catkins sway? 
Is it the oak, the king of the wood, 
‘That for a hundred years has stood? 
The graceful elm, or the stately ash, 
Or the aspen, whose leaflets shimmer and flash? 





Is it the aolemn and gloomy pine, 
With its million. edles so sharp and fine? 
Ah, no! The tree that 1 love best, 
It buds and blossoms not with the rest, 
No summer sun on its fruit has smiled, 
But ice and snow are around it piled; 
But still it will bloom and bear fruit for me, 
My winter bloomer! my Christmas-tree! 


Its blossoms are candles, all shining gay, 
And it bears its frnit in the queerest way! 
All tied by ribbons to everything, 

Big and little, and little and big, 

Dolls and trumpets, and bails and bats, 
Horses and monkeys, and dogs and cats, 
Drams and whistles, and guns and whips, 
Crying babies and flying ships; 

Every conceivable kind of box, 

With all conceivable kinds of locks; 
Tigers and elephants swinging in alr, 
Singular fruit for a tree to bear! 

But so it blooms and bears fruit for me, 
My winter bloomer! my Clristmas-tree! 


Elm and linden may both be fair, 

Bat they have no elephants swinging In air; 

Ash and maple may gracefully grow, 

But they have no fifes nor whistles to blow; 

The vak may be king of the forest wide, 

But he has no parcels with ribbons tied, 

No gans, no rattles, no books, no boats, 

No pigs, no lions, no cows, no goats, 

No dolls, no cradles, no skates, no tops, 

Nor oranges, candy, or lollipops. 

Nothing that's protty, and nothing that’s good, 

But leaves and acorns, and bark and wood. 

So the tree of all others that’s best to me 

Is my winter bloomer! my Christmas-tree! 

Laura E. RICHARDS. 

or 


For the Companion. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


Tunie and Marion had been put to bed at seven 
o’clock, a8 usual, but their eyes were wide open 
a long time after that, and their mother had to 


send word three times that they were not to talk 


any more. 

Mercy Wood, who had 
come to help do the work 
and take care of the new 
baby, who had just made 
his appearance, had told 
them stories about Christ- 

mas that they had never 
heard before, for New 
England people didn’t 
use to make much ac- 
count of Christmas. 
School kept on that day 
the same as on any other. 
Children didn’t hang up 
their stockings, as they 
do now, and the uame of 
Santa Clans was scarcely 
mentioned. 

Mercy told them that 
Santa Claus comes down 
the chimneys after all are 
in bed and goes about 
filling the stockings of all 
good children with toys, 
but putting only a rod in 
those of naughty ones; 

.tnd that all the cattle 
kneel, with their heads 
toward the east, at mid- 
night on Christmas Eve. 

When they repeated it 
to their mother, she said, 
“Pooh, pooh! It’s all a 
make-believe,” and did 
not encourage them to 
hang up their stockings. 

So they did not fully 
believe Mercy’s stories. Yet they liked to think 
and talk about it, and were a good deal excited 
that night. Marion dropped off to sleep first, and 
Tunie was very near it, when it flashed across 
her mind,— 

“What if mother should be mistaken, and 
there really is a Santa Clays, and he should come 
down and not find one single stocking hung up 
for him!” 

That made her wide awake again in a minute. 
She sat up straight in bed thinking. 

“I know it’s real silly, but it won’t do the least 
harm for my stocking to hang by the fireplace, 
even if nothing gets put into it. I’m a-going todo 
it, anyhow.’ 

So she got out of bed and groped abont on the 
floor till whe fonnd a stocking, and then groped 
again to find a pin in the waist of her dress, Then 
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jhe crept softly out into the back kitchen, where 
;the fireplace was, and pinned her stocking on a 
nail, shivering and quaking at the thought that 
she might possibly meet old Santa face to face, 
88 she went about in the dark. 

| Safe in bed again, her faith in his reality faded, 
‘and at length she fell asleep. 

| Marion seldom waked from the time her head 
touched the pillow till the morning light streamed 
in at her little window. But Christmas had so 





excited her little brain that even sleep couldn't 
shut it out, and an hour after ‘Tunie fell asleep 
she was awake, thinking, — 

“I wonder if Santa Claus has come yet. 
must be much as midnight now. for I can see the 


It 


stars. I wish I knew whether Old Mooly really 
kneels down facing the east. I’ve a good mind 
to go and see. There’s 8 beauty moon, and I 
aint a bit afraid.” 


bare white feet glistening in the moonshine. 
‘Then sire opened the door into the back kitchen. 


Santa Claus was to be seen. 

“He hasn’t come yet, I guess. I’m a-going out 
to peek in the barn and see Old Mooly.”” 

She slipped her bare feet into her shoes, put on 
a hood, and went out. It was only a few steps 
from the back door to the barn. She lifted the 
wooden latch and went in. There was Mooly ly- 
ing down exactly as usual. 

“Perhaps it isn't midnight yet. Then I'll wait 
just a few minutes, for I know it will be soon. 
Here’s the sleigh, with the buffaloes in it. I'll 


SX 





euddle down in them, and I 
shall be real warm.”” 














So cuddled down in the 
furry buffalo robes she wait- 
ed, and waiting fell asleep. 

When M up in the 
morning she saw Tunie's 


stocking hanging by the fire- 
“Too bad!’ said she. ‘The poor lamb 


” 


place, 
shall have something 

So she ran across to the store, which, as she 
could see, was just opened, and bought two 
sticks of candy. She hung Marion’s stocking be- 
side Tunie’s, and put a stick in each. 

When Tunie woke she turned to spenk to Mar- 
jou, and found she was not in bed. Without 
stopping to dress, she went straight to the back 
kitchen. There was certainly something in her 
stocking, and in Marion’s, too. 

“] wonder if old Santa was really 80 good as to 
hang up Marion’s for her,” said Tunie. 

She thrust in her hand and drew out the candy. 
And then she met Mercy’s laughing eyes in the 
doorway. . 

“Dd yon do ft, Mercy?” said she. 

Mercy nodded gleefully. 








She crept out and stood on the rug, with her: 


It was all dark, except a little glow in the fire- 
place where the fire was buried in ashes. No 


“Oh, thank you!” said Tuvie. “I think you're 
real good, Mercy. Where’s Marion?’ 

“T haven’t seen her. I thought she was in 
bed,’”’ said Mercy. 

“She isn’t. 1 guess she’s in mother’s room.” 
“No, she isn’t. I’ve just come from there,” 
said Mercy. 

They hunted up stairs and down, in the garret, 
and in the shed. At last they went to the barn. 
Old Mooly was on her feet now, looking round 
at them, and lowing for her breakfast. But no 
Marion could they find anywhere. 

“Where can the child be?” said Mercy. 

“Pll call her real loud,’’ said Tunie. ‘‘She 
must be somewhere.” So she sent her shrill lit- 
tle voice ringing through the barn. 

A stirring in the sleigh among the buffalo 
robes, and a little figure, all in white, except a 
red bood, rose ap in their sight. 

“Well, Ideclare! How came you there?” said 
Mercy, staring at the sleepy face and half-opened 
eyes, 

Marion rubbed them well open, and after a 
minute to recollect herself, she smiled a little, 
and said,— 

“IT only came out to see whether Old Mooly 
knelt down at midnight, and it wasn’t midnight 
yet, so I got into the sleigh to wait, and I s'pose 
I got to sleep."” 

“Well, I declare!"’ said Mercy. 

Joy ALLISON. 
a gp 
For the Companion. 
WHAT TED FOUND IN HIS 
STOCKING. 

“1 don’t care, I will go! 
So there, Mamma Mouse! 

The folks are all sleeping 
All over the house; 

“The stockings are hanging,— 
I smell the sweet bits. 

It’s enough to drive mousies 
Into wild, craay fits!” 

So when old Mrs. Mouse 
Went off to her bed, 

The little mouse watched, 
And popped up his hend. 

‘Then smelling his way 
Very nicely along, 

He jumped into a stocking, 
So new and 80 strong. 


But a string on a bundle 


1 





CHRISTMAS NUTS. 


1 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In Cecil, not in Thn; 
In Hanuah, not in Jin; 
In Roger, not in Ned; 
In William, not in Fred; 
In Silas, not in Mike; 
In Titus, not in Ike; 
In Ammi, not in Bill; 
In Aaron, not in Will; 
In Susan, not in Nan; 
In Edith, not in Fan; 
In Eva, not in Moll; 
In Jenny, not in Poll; 
Search these words until appear 
Times that come bat once a year. 
2 F. 8. F. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. , 

The answer, composed of 18 letters, is a beautiful 

quotation from Dickens's “Christmas Carol.” 

The 7, 6. 12, 13, 14, is to part. 

The 1, 5, 9, 11, is to unite. 

The 4, 16, 3, 15, you possess. 

The 17, 2, 8, 18, 10, no one person has two of these. 
“CousIN FRANK.” 





MIXED ACROSTIC. 





Stuck out in a loop, 
And in it he tumbled, 
The poor silly dupe! 
Oh, then what bewailings 
Came ont of that stocking! 
Sach moans and lamentings, 
It really was shocking! 
“Oh dear! and oh dear! 
I wish I was home! 
If I'd minded mamma, 
And hadn't 'a’ come?’ 
Bat "twas all of no use. 
The string was so tight 
That all he could do 
‘Was to wait for daylight. 
Then Ted gave a shout 
That awoke the whole house; 
For there in his stocking 
‘Was a little gray mouse! 
What became of him then 
The cat only can tell, 
But one thing I’ll say, 
I know very well 
That he'll never again on a Christinas Eve 
Jump into a stocking without any leave! 
M.S 
————_+o—___ 
For the Companion. 
FREDDY’S MITTEN. 


It was nearly nine o’clock, quite time for Fred- 
dy to be starting for school, and yet he didn’t go, 
because he could not find his mitten. 

Up stairs and down stairs he ran, pulled open 
drawers, hunted in pockets, looked in closets, 
and yet there was no mitten. 

He knew he had it on when he came in yester- 
day, and grandma, too, remembered to have seen 
it on his hand when he ran in after school, so it 
must be somewhere in the house, but where was 
it? 

Now some one wished once that clothes were 
made with ears, so they would come when they 
were called, and I dare say Freddy wished so 
very much that day, but mittens have only 
thumbs, not ears, and thumbs are of no use to 
help, when one fs hunting about to find some- 
thing. 

So the end of it was that Freddy had to go to 
school with only one mitten, and the other hand 
was stuck into his pocket to keep it warm. In 
the course of the morning, Betty thought she 
would make some cookies for tea, so she meas- 
ured out her flour, and then took a cup to get 
the sugar, and there in the sugar bucket, she saw 
when she lifted up the cover, a little red mitten! 

How could it have got there? 

pose egg enees 
A Christmas Wish for the Sick-Room, 
Light from the cross 
Upon thy Christmas shine! 
Kind friends, sweet peace 
And holy joy be thine! 
SS ge ee. 
Aw Ithaca little girl attempting to describe an, 


elephant, spoke of it as “that thing that kicks up. 
with its nose.”” 














Albert's parents are poor, and could afford to give 
hin only one Christmas present. The things above 


shown are what he dreantt he had given him, and the 
name of the gift he really received may be found by 
selecting one letter from the naine of each object, 
and placing the letters thus obtained in regular 
order. a 


COMBINATIONS. 

Find one word concealed in each of the following 
sentences, the definition of which is given in the 
same; write these words one under the other, so that 
the third and fourth letters of each word will form a 
double central acrostic, and will give the name of a 
person children are quite fond of. 

1, Do not harm us, Clement, with that shell-fish. 

2) Pascal escaped through the woods, carrying the 
balances with him. 

3, He was born at eleven o’clock, in a house hand- 
somely decorated. 

4, That last Ute Indian who went by looked very 
sagicious. 
, I left Roger as Edwin rubbed ont the figures. 


5. 

SYLLABLE ADDITIONS. 
Add the following syllables together, and find the 
name of one who should always be remembered at 
«“Xmas-tide.” 
‘Three-sevenths of a lawn. 
Four-fifths of n noted tower. 
The centre of an attic. 
The head of a kind of church. 
The middle of some liquids. 
Three-fourths of a man’s name. 


8. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1, Like a cube. 2, Shrill. 
4, A Bibic name, 
6, To fasten. 
8, A girl's name, 
0, A boy’s name, 


dD 


5, To adorn. 
7, A Bible name. 
9, Situations. 10, 
11, Ananimal of India, 12, A donor. 
13, A territory. 14, A romance, 
15, Pointed sticks. 
Initials: Something pleasant to hear. 
Finals: Something sweet to listen to. 
Initials and finals connected: A pleasant Sound on 
Xmas Eve. 
‘The words are all of equal length. 
GILBERT ForREsr, 





Conundrum. 
What is that which never asks any questions, but 
requires many answers?—The street door. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1, Calhoun. Hamilton. Scott. Fremont. Seward, 
Stanton. Grant. F. Pierce. H. Hamlin. Hayes. Po- 
tomnc.—“If any one attompts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

2, Nowhere. Owhere. Where. Here. ’Ere, 

3. Chill, chock, chide, chat, chose, chaff, chub, 
chalk, chouse, chair. 

4, Seine. Mobile. Holyrood. Tear. Gill. 
August. Islam. Nice. Recollect. 

5. Because it would snake hie smart. 

6. 


L= 50 
l= 1 
M=1000 
Ae1 
X= 10 


Dove, 


CLIMAX. 





a 
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$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
_ year. 

Tuk Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
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ks unless this is done. 
‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
mows what time, your snbscription is paid: 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 








TELEGRAPHIC DISEASE. 


Shoemakers who work in narrow and oyer-heated 
rooms and in bent and constrained positions are sub- 
ject to consumption; the student, having too much 
brain-work and too little out-door exercise, tends to 
dyspepsia; the farmer's wife, with farm cares added 
to her family cares, tends—more than any other class 
of persons—to insanity; the clergyman even has given 
his ministerial name to a throat-ail, a disease that is 
caused by bad elocution, undue exposure after speak- 
ing, and especially to spiritual, parochial and per- 
sonal anxieties. 

These are among the old-fashioned diseases. New 
employments bring new ailments, and among these 
is “the telegraphic disease." Of course, it is only a 
small percentage of persons that show the morbid 
tendency of any employment. High health, based 
on a vigorous constitution, will, with a modicum ot 
care, stand a very great amount of imprndence and 
exposure. 

The telegraphic disease comes mainly to females 
of a nervous organization—the very class that is most 
apt in telegraphy. The cause of tho disease is close, 
unvarying attention. There is no room for auto- 
matic work, This acts steadily on a single part of 
the brain, affects it injurionsly, and causes palpita- 
tions, vertigo, wakefulness, weakness of sight, and, 
later, depression, loss of memory, etc. 

There are two courses open to persons employed in 
telegraphy who find themselves thus affected. The 
first is to abandon the business, No present advan- 
tage can compensate for nervons disease. The second 
is to use their leisure hours so aa to give complete 
rest to the exhausted portion of the brain. Company, 
amusement and entertaining books are specially help- 
ful in this disease. The patient should also retire 
early, so a3, if possible, to secure an abundance of 
sleep. 

As an aid against wakefalness, divert the blood 
| from the head to the feet, by heating the feet in hot 
| water just before retiring. Good, nourishing, easily 
digested food is also necessary, with oatmeal and un- 
bolted wheat-meal as part of the daily diet. Strong 
tea or coffee should not be used. 

. + 
AN UNPLEASANT ENCOUNTER. 

Of all perilous places for night-travelling, we should 
think a Florida pond or river would be the last to 
choose, And yet the old inhabitants seem to take it 
coolly enough. The Jasper Times, of that State, re- 
ports a specimen adventure of such night-wading, in 
which a man, a mule and an alligator got badly 
mixed up. 

“Ove night last August, about eleven o'clock,” says 
Mr. John Ellis, ‘‘as I was riding a mule from White 
Springs to Jasper and when passing through a pond 
where the water is about two feet deep, | encoun- 
tered a huge alligator. 
| “Of course I could not see him, nor did the mule 
| appear to see him until getting close upon him, when 
he raised himself, and with one sweep of his tail, the 
mule was thrown on his broadside. | 

“Fortunately for me, I fell on the off side from the 
"gator, completely enveloped in mud and water. Be- 

fore the mule could rise, another sweep of the mon- 

ster’s tail passed over him, striking the water near 
me, throwing up high in the air at least a barrel of 
water. 

“Before he made the third strike, the mule recoy- 
ered, and by his surging and jumping, having hold of 
the bridle, fortunately for me again, my foot being 
in the stirrup, I was jerked beyond the reach of that 
terrible tail, which was once more aimed at us. 

“The animal must have been not less than eight 
feet long and large in proportion. In the melee T 
lost my overcoat and umbrella, and having no weap- 
ons, politely informed Mr. ‘Gator that I would not 


roa for the articles, and left them in his posses- 
ion.” 

























mee 
HOW TO MAKE SOLID BOYS. 

Hon, Stillman B. Allen, who last year offered a 
Prize to the boys of York County, Me., for the best 
success in farming (and secured over one hundred 
and seventy competitors), in his address before the 
Agricultural Society of that county said to the lads, 
with much other good advice: 


Read good books, such as will i ‘ove mind and 


heart,and if you turn at times to lighter reading for 
restand amusement, be sure yi ie the best of 
that class. Never let a book your room 
or desk which you would hes DurryxisAur mothers 


and sisters open and examitperance sonnts 
Read the newspapers. 4 licited hitd hetloen ought 
to subscribe for some go4 | One himemtd an@Nd read 
it carefully and preserve. | «yes, TM I pov those ar- 
ticles which interest hing. | triong ays faola} ily re- 
fer to them afterwards, | | kee 1 M1 '80Xs 
ue pumaunyy oUQ 
ered DAU peatot 











If « mechanic, take some paper which explains in- 
ventions and the working of machinery; if a farmer, 
take some good agricultural paper. ‘fhe amount of 
useful information to be obtained from any good pa- 
per will surprise you. 


fe 
A DREAMING BEGGAR. 

Beggars are ingenious, and often gain alins by the 
wit which makes their requests almost irresistible. 
‘The following story from the Ledger, is an-illustra- 
tion of a beggar’s art in putting things: 


Aunt Betty Grampus—an old wanderer, had lived 
by begging ‘ever since the next oldest inhabitant 
could remember. Her methods were her own. With 
Mr. and Mrs. Ayling she generally inade known the 

recise gifts required at their hands, which she did 

yy dreaming. 

She dreamed of the things they should give her, 
and for a long time they could not find it in their 
hearts to refuse her; but, finally, they resolved to 
put a stop to it. 

When, upon a certain occasion, the old beldam had 
dreamed that they had given her money, they gave it 
to her—a modest sum, however—and told her that it 
would be of no use for her to dream any more, for 
they should not listen to her, nor answer her. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, within a month 
Aunt Betty made her appearance again, shaking with 
palsy, and growing weaker. 

“Heaven bless you!” she mumbled, “I can’t hel 
dreamin’ when the dreams come o’ theirselves. Ont 
dreamed last night, while I slept on the hay ina 


barn, ’at Four Worship give me a great piece o° 
bacey, and her leddyship give me a nice package o° 
tea an’ sugar.” 


“But, Aunt Betty,” said Mr. Ayling, “do you know 
that dreams always go by the rule of contraries, 
‘They must be translated just the opposite from what 
you dream.” 

“Ah! is that so, sir?” 

“It is, truly.” 

“‘Well—it can’t make much difference, only it don't 
seem quite so proper, but we won't break the rule, 
Yer worship ’ll have 'to give me the tea and sugar, 
and her leddyship "Il give me the baccy!” 

She got them. 

as 


LAUGHED TOO LATE. 
A writer in the Independent illustrates the slow 


sensibility of an Englishman to a joke. The anec- 
dote is one told of Artemus Ward’s visit to England: 


He had been dined at the Savage Club, and in re- 
turn, invited some of the members to dine with him. 
Now the great humorist was a poor and a very demo- 
cratic man, and so chose a rather plain inn for his 
dinner. The butter brought on the table was not 
nice. It was, to say the least, suggestive. 

“Waiter,” said Artemus Ward, “haven't you got 
some bald-headed butter? Take away this’ butter, 
and bring some bald-headed butter.” 

Nobody smiled, no one thought of laughing. The 
Englishmen went back to their club-room after leay- 
ing their host, and began to discuss the great Ameri- 
can hamorist. Snddenly one of their number sprang 
to his feet and began to laugh. 

“Oh, now, I say, did yer ear him talk about bald- 
‘eaded butter? hy, he wanted butter without ’air 
in it, you know,” Rather slow are those honest Eng- 
lish people to see American jokes; and this is said to 
be the first laugh that Artemns provoked in England. 


a 
A SCOTCHMAN’S ANSWER. | 

Mr. Spurgeon recently told the following anecdote 

as he gave out an anthem. ‘To appreciate the story, 

it must be remembered that Scotch Presbyterians, 

with few exceptions, sing only the Psalts of David: 


A high churchman and a Scotch Presbyterian min- 
ister had been at the same church. The former asked 
the latter if he did not like the “Introits.”” 

He replied, “I don’t know what an introit is.” 

Said the churchman, “But did you not enjoy the 
anthem?” 

He replied, “No, I did not enjoy it at all.” 

“T am very sorry,” said the churchman, “because it 
was used in the early church; in fact, it was origi- 
nally sung by David.” 

“Ah!” paid the Scotchman, “then that explains the 
Scripture. I can understand now, if David sung it 
at that time, why Saul threw his javelin at him.” 

‘This was followed by a loud peal of laughter, when 
Mr. Spurgeon said, “Now, let us sing the anthem.”” 

Sh 
ORIENTAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Among the items which show the character of the 
bratal, dranken King of Burmah, is th’ 

The cradle which the King of Burmah has had 
manufactured for his child is so magnificent as to 
cost the state two lacs of rupees (about $50,000.) It 
was first framed with mango wood and then incased 
with sheet gold inside and out. Over this is orna- 
mental gold work, set with diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds and other precious stones. The 
cradle is swung from arod by cords made of gold 
wire; and the bed or cushion is of embroidered ggeen 
velvet. The baby’s wardrobe cost five thonSahd 
rupees, 








—— 
TOO MUCH GOOSE. 
Eva McAllister, only eleven years old, killed an 
eagle at Grafton, Me., the other day: . 
Hearing a disturbance among the geese near the 
house, she went to ascertain the trouble, when she 
discovered that an eagle had one of the number and 
was trying to rise with it; but the goose was an old 
one and proved too heavy, whereupon the little girl 
seized a club, and rashing npon the eagle, succeeded, 
after a desperate battle, in killing him.’ The eagle 
measured six feet two ipches from tip to tip of wings, 
two feet six inches fronr bill to end of tail, and 
weighed over seven pounds. 
a 
A WOMAN’S WORK. 
The following paragraph may suggest a way of es- 
cape to those environed by hard circumstances: 





People in Lawrence, Kas., say that the best farmer 
of that vicinity is a woma She was left a widow 
ten years ago, with a bit of land and fourteen chil- 
dren, She now owns three large farms, two of which 
she has given her boys. Mrs, Mary McCutchen runs 
her farm with the aid of her children and without 
much hired help. This is a good example of what has 
been done in the midst of what are called hard times 
in Kansas by a woman left with a family of children 
and no resources. 
eee 





DAUGHTER (reading letter), “But, pa dear, in this 
last word you put a letter too much." Pa (self-made, 
and not a bit of pride about him), “*Ave I, dear? 
Never mind, I dessy I've Jeft one ont in some other 
word—so that'll square it!”—Funny Folks. 


“Some more cheese, please, 
eight to his papa at dinner. ‘No, my child,” was 
the reply of the prndent parent; “you have already 
had enough. When I was a child’I had to eat my 
bread and smell my cheese.” “Well,” said sonny, 
“please give me a piece to smell.” 


DvRInG an election in a certain locality a tem- 












jd a small boy of 











Petance candidate called upon a rumseller, and s0- 
cited his vote. “I would rather vote for the Evil 
One himself than for you,” was the savage response. 
“Yes, I know,” said the candidate, “but in case your 


eavone tans Bots nominate sipientg 45 AH 





In 1850 the “Bronchial Troches” were introduced, 
and from that time up to the present their success in Colds, 
Coughs, Asthma and Bronchitis has been unparalleled. 
No household should be without “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches,” as by their early use most troubles of the throat 
induced by cold can ve overcome. (Communicated. 


ahi ghee 
As a light, mild beverage, 
agreeable to the most delicate digestive organs, the Cocoa 
preparations of Walter Baker & Co. are recommended to 
invalids and convalescents, as well as to those in full 
health, (Communicated. 
eae ees 


“In aquiet way you are doinga grand work for girls 
—more than people who are not patrons imagine,” writes a 
father to Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. Send for 
Catalogue. (Communicated. 


cenit 
The Specimens of Slate, with Flower, Fern, Leaf or 

Bark impressions, advertised last week, are ¢ruly wonder- 

ful, and should be seen by all. (Communicated. 
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weekly paper. 
copies ‘each, From 5 to 9 copies, to one add: 
&ifo each. From i0'to 19 copies, to one address, 81 
each. Twenty coj or re to one address, $1.00 
each, Nocl Proportionate rates for 
Tess than a year. TWont ers can Be supplied for 
hree months for $5.00. “Wile the papers for & club 
must besent in a the publisher 


package e 
requires, that each club subse! n be accompanied 
with a list of the names and addresses of the Pe 

he day Schoo! 


46 page scholars’ lesson help, containi) colored 
map, eto. ‘The Quarter!: will he tmpro for 1880, 
and {ts price re Address, JOHN D. WA’ 
Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Waterproof Cloaks, 
The Best and Cheapest 
Cloak ever worn by a lady. 
I will send by registered 
fhail, postage paid, a dest 
guality Gossamer Rubber 
Cloak, of any length de= 


sired, upon réceipt of $3. 


Special rates to agents or 
the trade, . 
Refer to'Adains or Amer- 


jean Express Co’ 
W, C. Rogers Rubber Co., 


99 Court St., Boston, Mass, 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts.—Thereis no snb- 
| Ject which shonld more engross attention than the pu- 
| rity of the preparations which are used in flavoring the 
various compounds prepared for the human stomach. 
Burnett's Extracts are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and are highly concentrated. The “Fifth Avenue,” 
“Continental,” “Grand Pacific,” and other leading Hotels, 
use and endorse Burnett's EXTRACTS, 

Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses and. 
properties of our preparations, 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 

















pie 
For General Debility and Prostration Hop Bitters 
will do wonders. Prove it by trial. (Communicated. 
MARK war Linen with Clar! Indelible Pen- 
cils. Sold at all stationers. 
20 Skeins German Worsted, assorted colors, 25 cents, 
Sample Skein, 3c. F. W. Garpingr, Lynn, Mass, 
ARTICULARS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Imita- 
tion Stained Glass. L. Lum Suira, Philadelphia, Pa. 
31 FOREIGN STAMPS, no twoalike, 
with price lists for 3 l-cent stamps. 
Gem Stamp Co., Underhill Centre, Vt. 
AGENTS WANTED for the Handsomest and Cheap- 
est Bibles ever furnished agents, 
Extra Terms and Cash Premiums, FORSHEE & 
McMAKLN, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Better than a horse, becanse yon can 
Tide it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information, 
THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hours Musical Instraction 
5 ‘ew England Conservatory. Musle 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 
can do without a Microscope. It isa never-ending source 
ofamusement and instraction. Illustrated catalogue mailed 
to any address, R. & J. BECK, PuitapeLraia, PENN. 
AGENTS WANTE To sell the best and fastest sell- 
ing Books and Bibles. Low 
price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address BRAD- 
Ley, Garretson & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, P; 
4 PAGE Autograph Album for |5c. fllustrated 
With 24 Pen Scrolls, Birds, Mottoes, Ferns, &c. 6 for 





G0cts. 47 Quotations given free with each. 48-Page Comic 
Album, illustrated, for 10e. 87 Embroidery Cross- 
Sitch Patterns for 25e. Choice patterns, 50 Skeins Em- 
broidery Silk for $1, assorted colors. 20 skeins for 50c. 

J. I ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, 
Self-Inking, only $8. 
COLUMBIAN THESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing; from $25, ve $56, Will do. thie 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 








$3. 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents—Flowers, Birds, &e. 25 Superl, 25 cents. 
6 Sheets Kine, 25 cents.’ Catalogue for stamp. 300 Selected 
‘Transft tures, 25 cents. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago, fl. 
PENMANSHIP. PENMANSHIP. 

Send 30 cents, and 1c postage stamps, and receive by re- 
turn mail 40 written copies, a specimen of flourishing, and 
your name elegantly written on one dozen cards. Send 3c 
Stamp for specimen. Address MILTON HELLER, Pen- 
man, Stroudsburg, Pa., Monroe Co. 


NEW. AND. BEST, BOOK ON BUILDING, 


fall information on Building. Price, $1, post paid. Address, Patzisnx, 
Patten & Co., Architects, Brahe For anle by Booksellers 


STAMPS. —115 all different, many rare, 25cts. 400 well- 
SS" assorted, 25 cts.; 4 Brazil, Gets.; 4 Chili, 10cts.; 2 Costa 
Rica, 9 cts.; 3 Egypt, 5 cts; 5 India, 7 cts.;'4 Pera, 10-cts.; 
50 varieties'U. S., 25 cts. Albums, gilt flexible cover, 4 
cts.; board cover, 60 cts. Stamps on approval to responsi- 
ble parties who send references. New circular for nt 
stamp, EDWARDS, PEEK & CO., 

Box 384, Curcaco. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and prices 
Views illustrating subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &e. (ar A Profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page MWustrated Cata- 
logue free. Mv Allister, M’f’g Optician,49 Nassau St, N. Y. 


FANCY WOOD, 
For Seroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
press or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price. Walnut, 34, 6c; 3-16, 7¢; %4, 8¢ per foot. Holly, 
8c, $e, 10¢ per foot. MILLERS FALLS CO., 
74 Chambers Street, New York. 


RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
finish, various colors, may be 
fastened to any chair with ear- 
pet tacks or brass-head nails. 
rice up to 16 in., 0c; 17 or 18 
in., 42c. Sent, cut to pattern, 
postpaid, on receipt of price 
(in stamps or currency) and 
Paper pattern of size. Strong 
and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co., 
24 Washington St., Boston. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 
A full line of flue Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 


for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & CO., 
’ Hartford, Conn. 
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50. Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


WALTER BAKER & C60.’S 





CEMENT PAINT RO 


TON. 
OF. 

What is it? It isa Discovery that enablesa boy 12 
years old to protect surfaces from water as perfectly as a 
coach roof, and as neatly, 

Will it’ wear? Skilled mechanies who stndy the phil; 
osophy of it say," It is the best possible roof for endurauce.”” 

Can I stop my Leaky Roof with it? It has 
done this when all other methods failed, It will adhere 
| firmly to wood, stone or metal, and is not affected by heat 
orcold, It is simply an improved method of applying a 
roof used for over a hundred years, Follow the 
rections, and success ts guaranteed in every case, 

eld. box $5; 50-1b. $9 50; 100-1, $18. 

‘This Foot possesses a double merit; it is cheaper and in- 
trinsically better than any other roof. 
| Agents Wanted Everywhere. Address, with ref- 
Jerence, B.D. WASHBURN MANUE'G CO., Mannfac- 
| turers of Noiseless Wrought Metal Window Puileys, Noise- 
| less Blind Trimmings, and Improved Builders’ Hardware, 

15] and 153 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, x 

(Established 1851.) 


No Better Present for Invalids, 


INVALID RECHINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


THE 
Bsr 
i 
Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


OUR $16 AMERICAN WATCH. 


Over 172,000 now in use. Send for INnstrated Pam- 
niet for particulars. INDEPENDENT WATOH CO. 
REDONIA, New York. We pay all expressage, and 
allow examinations, 





mple di- 














ripe tone. eer oe S 
WANTED to sell Dx. Case's 2000 Recipe Took. 

puts New Price Last. Double your money. Address 

Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 


off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine, Circulars sent free. 
W. Gites, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 

ona Pieoth and have sued WW. Bortwiek and Fare 
mers’ Manufacturing Co; for making machines like ours: 


We have also 1, Clark, of Star City, Ind., for 
using and selling said machines. 















HOCOLATES 


\e 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Haviaog stood the test for nearly a century, they 
are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 


Delicious Qualities, 
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